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THE Earl of CARNARVON might, asa politician, have had 
the weakness of not looking at questions from a party 
point of view, like that Lord FaLKLanp of the Civil War 
with whom the late Earl could claim relationship. But as 
a student of ancient art and archzeology his lordship’s life is 
open to no such objection. His eagerness to learn was 
creditable to one who might be supposed to have acquired 
by travel and public life an acquaintance with whatever was 
worth knowing. In going over the collections of the 
British Museum it was easy, for anyone who accompanied 
him, to feel that he believed in specialists, and that what 
he observed was not enough to enable him to draw conclu- 
sions. The dogmatism of the amateur was not among his 
weaknesses, and his lordship never supposed that the presi- 
dency of the Society of Antiquaries made him infallible 
during or after his term of office. His knowledge was 
wide and deep. A man who could translate the “ Odyssey ” 
and Greek tragedies, who was able to discuss Greek archi- 
tecture and the archeology of an English county in a 
manner that would gain credit for a professed “ttérateur, 
had a right to be ranked among scholars. There are so few 
nobles that resemble him, we must regret his loss. 


THE following architects have been invited to compete 
for the Polytechnic Institute which is to ke erected at 
Battersea :—Messrs. J. BELCHER, C. A. DE BOINVILLE, 
H, E. Boves, H. H. Bripeman, T. CHATFEILD CLARKE, 
Henman & Harrison, G. Hupsarp, T. M. MacLaren, 
E, W. Mountrorp, SETH SMITH, T. OsBORNE SMITH, 
Rocer SmirH, Son & GaLe; Sipnrey R. Situ, E. T. 
TARVER and JAMES WEIR. Mr. RowLanp PLUMBE is 
appointed as consulting architect, referee and general 
adviser. Out of the designs sent in six will be selected, and 
the authors will be invited to work out and elaborate their 
sketch designs to a scale of one-eighth of an inch to a foot, 
in lieu of the one-sixteenth of an inch scale first submitted. 
The final designs sent in are to be in accordance with the 
general conditions, and such further conditions (if any) as 
the committee may find to be necessary. The preliminary 
designs of the six selected for final competition are to be 
sent to the committee with the final competition drawings. 
No competitor will be allowed to send in more than one 
design, and no alternative design will be received. The 
style and materials are left to the competitors ; the treat- 
ment must be plain and simple, as no money can be spent 
on purely ornamental features. The cost, including any 
carving and sculptured work, external and internal decora- 
tion, is not to exceed 40,000/. It is not contemplated to 
pay any expenses of preparing preliminary designs, but each 
of the competitors selected to send in a set of plans in the 
final competition is to be paid the sum of 502. towards his 
expenses, The Comipenitg. sending in the best design is to 
be paid a premium of 400/., which is to merge in his com- 
mission in the event of his being employed to carry out the 
building. An estimate of the cost is to be sent with each 
design, and if the builders’ estimates for carrying out the 
selected design shall exceed the architect’s estimate, the 
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committee reserve to themseives full liberty to reject the 
design and the service of its architect, and he shall not be 
entitled to any claim for payment on account of the same 
or any other claim. The committee do not necessarily 
bind themselves to carry out the selected or any design. 


THE first exhibition of the new Society of French 
Artists, over which M. Meissonisr presides, was closed on 
Monday. ‘The success of the experiment is unquestioned, 
but after the recommendation of the Minister of Fine Arts 
on Wednesday it is not likely to be repeated. After paying 
the expenses it is expected there will be a large sum to 
appropriate. A part is to be assigned to the creation of 
travelling studentships. We suppose painters and sculptors. 
alone will be eligible to obtain them, for as the French 
architects have held aloof from the society’s venture we 
could hardly expect the committee to be sufficiently mag- 
nanimous to reward those who were not represented in the 
galleries. 


On Saturday last M. Fremret’s adaptation of his 
equestrian statue of JOAN oF ARC, in Paris, was presented 
to the people of Nancy by M. Osrris, who opportunely 
appeared to have the work completed. It would not be 
politic to allow the French to imagine that the Government, 
although it left the erection of statues to strangers, was 
indifferent to the memory of the heroine. Accordingly 
M. LarrouMeET, who is the principal permanent official 
of the Fine Arts Department, has undertaken a voyage to 
the poor village of Domremy, which is supposed to be 
the peasant girl’s birthplace, in order to report on the 
humble house with which her name is associated. By 
command of Napo eon III. that house was purchased by 
the Department of the Vosges, and since has been reckoned 
among the historic monuments. But M. LARROUMET’S 
idea is to make the house a sort of museum, by filling it 
with reproductions of pictures and statues relating to JOAN 
or Arc. Will the statue by the Princess Mary oF 
ORLEANS, which is the most popular of all the representa- 
tions of Joan, be included among them? ‘The idea has 
been approved, and the Inspector-General of Historic 
Monuments has been entrusted with the commission for 
preparing the museum, and carrying out any works that 
may be necessary in order to impart an antique appearance 
to the house. 


THE model of the Parthenon on a scale of one- 
twentieth, which was ordered by the Willard Architectural 
Commission of New York, is still in Paris. It has obtained 
the admiration which so unique a model merits. Thé 
French architects have petitioned for the Department of 
Fine Arts -to obtain a cast before the model is Sent to 
America. The Belgian Government has already arranged 
for one. The court at South Kensington is so crowded 
with casts, and there is no other place available, it would be 
vain to desire a cast for English students. The Parthenon 
model having been so successfully completed, the Willard 
Commission were encouraged to give an order for a model 
of Notre Dame in Paris on a one-twentieth scale, which is 
now in progress, It is worthy of America to produce such 
works of a size that will enable students to real’se the 
detail of the originals. 
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JOHN CARTER AND HIS WRITINGS.” 


F we date the revival or creation of an interest in 
Medizval life and whatever was connected with it 
from the appearance of WaLTER ScoTT as an author, we 
can also say that if judged by the treatment of Gothic 
buildings, especially churches and cathedrals, there never 
was a period in this country which seemed to be more 
unfavourable for his purpose. Since the Reformation there 
was more or less prejudice against structures which had 
been used for a ritual that was abolished. During the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries they were scorned by 
all who had seen Italian buildings, and who believed with 
La Bruykre that Gothic was introduced by barbarians. 
Towards the close of the eighteenth century, the French 
Revolution and the events which followed it compelled 
men to think of the future rather than of the past. The 
clergy of all degrees at that time appeared to have lost 
faith in the permanency of the establishment to which they 
belonged, for otherwise their indifference to the fate of the 
fabrics where they officiated would be a scandal. The 
treatment to which the ancient churches were subjected can 
be inferred from a circumstance which JOHN CARTER 
witnessed as happening at Westminster Abbey as lately as 
1808. He says:— 

About two months past, beholding a party of the seminary youths 
at Westminster amusing themselves in mutilating the mullions and 
tracery in the last window but one to the right of the west cloister of 
the abbey church, they having at that moment beat down with stones 
one of the capitals, I cried, ‘‘Gentlemen, pray leave some particles of 
these beautiful objects for other artists to study from, who may come 
after me for that purpose”? (I being at that time employed in making 
cketches from the several windows). They all instantaneously laid 
down their missile weapons (fragments of tracery, which, with the 
said capital, I saw afterwards taken away by a friend, who has care- 
fully placed them in his study), and went their way abashed and much 
concerned. In a few moments one of the scholars returned. He 
owned (I beg I may be credited) the propriety of my reproof; and 
ever at my renewed visits to proceed with the imitations of the said 
windows he came and conversed with me, as one pleased with my 
labours and awakened to the glories around us. Would that some 
compunction, like unto what this reformed youth gave way to, might 
wind round the hearts of those of riper years, who daily tread the 
cloistered aisles, that a stop might be put to the shameful and 
destructive practice of turning them into tennis and cricket courts. 


When vandalism, or rather sacrilege, of that kind was 
sanctioned by the Dean and Chapter, who were supposed 
to be the conservators of the buildings, what was to be 
expected in country parishes? All the Westminster scholars 
who came from the provinces must have been convinced that 
a church building of any kind, so long as it were old, might 
be treated with disrespect; many of them may have had the 
examples of their fathers, who were clergymen, to excuse 
their disfigurement of the Abbey. We can see that if the 
boys had been instructed upon the reverence due to 
churches, or as CARTER says, were awakened to the glories 
around them, there would be no smashing of tracery by the 
aid of tracery. That we are not unjust when we lay the 
blame on their teachers and guides rather than on the 
Westminster boys will be seen from another case mentioned 
by Carter, and of which the scene was the cathedral of 
Gloucester. In the course of his remarks on the building 
he says :— 

I cannot but lament an incautious custom prevailing in this church, 
which at every music meeting is the means of mutilating the enrich- 
ments of the east walls of the transepts. The several benches for the 
accommodation of the company attending the meetings are stored up 
in the galleries above, and at that time are let down by cords, which 
in their descent and ascent necessarily beat against the walls, whereby 
the pavement becomes strewed with fragments of small statues, niches, 
and other fine remains of ancient art. How different are the sensa- 
tions of men! While I with pain and regret witnessed the havoc, 
others present (and belonging to the church too) expressed no more 
eoncern than if those walls had been but common ones of flint and 
rubble. 


We suppose it would be difficult to find a more striking 
instance of the callousness of the English clergy at that age, 
for the statement is evidence that destruction which could 
easily be avoided was at Gloucester sanctioned by the pre- 
sence of some of the cathedral dignitaries. 

At a time when bishops and clergymen, as well as lay- 
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men and schoolboys, were so indifferent to the condition of 

the cathedrals and churches of the country, it showed no 

small courage on the part of the conductors of the 

Gentleman's Magazine to reveal the state of the buildings, 

and to print severe comments on the conduct of those who — 
were responsible for the evil. The most remarkable of the ~ 
notices were written by JoHN CarTER, and they have been 

reprinted as a volume of the interesting series of reprints 

from the ancient magazine. . 

CaRTER is known to students of Engtish architecture by 
his numerous and vigorous etchings. What he wrote is no 
less remarkable, for it proves that in illustrating English 
buildings he was carried away by enthusiasm for ancient 
work. He wasathorough Englishman, and English Gothic, 
or “ Saxon,” as he called it, he considered to be unsurpassed 
in any age or country. ; 

JoHN CARTER was a native of London, where he was 
born in 1748. His father gained a reputation as a sculptor 
of chimneypieces. He died in 1763, and his son “ was left 
at the age of fifteen unprotected and void of all support, to 
choose his own course in life.” Young CarTErR resolved to 
follow architecture, and he began to prepare himself by 
making drawings of the Heralds’ Tower at Windsor. He 
may have known Windsor Castle before, but at any rate it 
was through the influence which the mass of buildings and 
the associations of the place exercised on his mind that 
he became the champion of Medieval buildings. We 
find him at one time introducing the following narration: 
among his descriptions :— os 


Great part of my early years being passed in a village one mile east 
of this ennobled pile, it will not be thought extraordinary if, from a 
continued sight of the ‘‘ embattled walls” and ‘lofty towers,”’ I laid 
the foundation of that unchangeable propensity for our antiquities 
which I have ever since devoted my whole life to illustrate and com- 
mend.... I donot hesitate to own my first readings were principally 
directed to the history of my own country, legendary tales, romances, 
stories of giants, fairies, knights and ladies fair; so that ever as I 
repeated thus my progress, Windscr’s glories always floated in my 
ideas as some enchanted castle first raised to charm my wandering 
sight. Neither do I blush to hold it as my firm opinion that an 
antiquary cannot be firm in his pursuit or true to his studies if his 
mind is not tinctured more or less with impressions from the above 
relics of old customs and manners. Let those who enjoy the name 
without the spirit of an antiquary smile at this; I am content, © 


The extract will explain one of the characteristics cf 
CARTER’S descriptions. Sometimes he was glad to forget 
that he was a draughtsman making sketches under diffi- 
culties to earn a living, and transformed himself by imagina- 
tion into a witness of Medizeval life. In Westminster he 
saw the procession with the remains of St. Epwarp, the 
clouds of incense, the gorgeous vestments, the scriptural 
banners ; he heard, as he said, the pious acclamations, the 
soft breathings of the harmonious choirs. At Tamworth he 
became a retainer of the mighty owner, by whom he was 
charged with the additions and repairs to the castle, and 
whose prophecy he distinctly heard. At Chepstow he found 
himself hemmed in with archers whose attitudes were 
energetic, and one of whom centred his arrow against 
CARTER’s breast ; the twang of the bows, the cries of the 
dying came to his ears. All this was evidence that he had 
mental vision, and could restore ruins into their original 
condition. i 

CarRTER’s first employer was Drxon, and in his leisure 
time he worked for Henry Ho.uanp, the architect. In 
1774 he was engaged to prepare drawings for the Builder's 
Magazine, and in 1780 the Society of Antiquaries employed 
him as artist to draw and etch. By this means he was 
brought into association with many men who were able to 
serve him. He produced numerous drawings for which he 
received commissions, Sir RICHARD CoLT Hoare being one 
of his best patrons. His books on ‘‘ Ancient Sculpture and 
Painting,” “Ancient Buildings in England,” ‘‘ Ancient 
Architecture in England,” extended his reputation as an 
artist and an antiquary, but did not bring him commissions 
for buildings. The list of his known works indicates the 
taste of the time, which was not favourable to a man who 
cared only for English models. It comprises a small 
oratory, “‘a very rich monument and chimneypiece,” we 
hope uncombined, additions to a house, and a chapel with 
a curious roof near Sevenoaks. The Sessions Hose, 
Clerkenwell Green, is said to have been copied without his 
authority from an engraved design by CarTER, while the 
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design he specially prepared for the building was rejected, 
Treatment of that sort was not likely to sweeten an artist's 
disposition, and it is no wonder CARTER appeared to some 
of his contemporaries as an odd, close man who was saving 
of his money. It is surprising that he did not test his right to 
a commission in the Clerkenwell case, as he was exact always 
in resisting invasion of his copyrights. (CARTER was an ex- 
cellent musician, and the art solaced his latter days. He 
was fond of the drama, and JoHN Kempte, who was one 
of his friends, acted on his advice when introducing 
costumes on the Covent Garden stage that were suited to 
the period represented. Carrer, it appears, offered to give 
his whole time gratuitously in order to insure that costume 
and scenery for the old plays should be correct. His aid 
was also sought by the manager of Drury Lane. Carrer 
died in 1818, 

When he ventured on a criticism of the restorations 
which were,then in progress, or were lately executed, 
CARTER must have felt that it was necessary to have some 
sort of standard to test the difference between what was 
suitable and the reverse. His views on the subject were 
thus described by him :— 


I define imitation to be the copying of any of those objects 
(z.é. our ancient edifices) so as to be enabled to realise their forms in 
some projected pile about to be erected, and we follow the arrange- 
ment, imitate the doorways, windows, buttresses and every other 
peculiarity that distinguishes the original under our survey ; then will 
our rising walls meet.the comparative eye, the work will become of 
consequence from its historic reference, and continue an example of 
genuine taste and true imitation. Thus alone can the word “ imita- 
tion” be properly understood by the real admirers of our ancient 
architecture. © But of those who fervently desire to restore that noble 
science I know but few. Those who deceive themselves and the 
world by their false imitations are most abundant. Their ideas of 
imitation are to substitute fancy designs for true copies : their restora- 
tion of decaying or mutilated structures is destroying them in part, 
and disguising their remaining lines with strange decorations that can 
in nowise suit but with theatric boards or convivial domes. 


The cause was considered by CarTeEr to arise from the 
desire for innovation, which was then general in the political 
and social world. He therefore implored all who had the 
interest of the country at heart to come forward against the 
architectural revolution'sts :— 


Rally round the remaining unaltered edifices of our forefathers’ 
glory! Crush into atoms. the suggestors, the designers and the 
‘executors of this architectural massacre! The heroes of antiquity call 
you to arms ; the pious wave you to the field, and the scientific, with 
itrembling expectation, wait your conquering force. 


So impassioned an appeal may now appear strange, if 
not insincere, but at the time that strain of language was 
not uncommon. It may be remarked as an excuse for any 
extravagance of expression that few men could have more 
opportunities than CarTER for observing what was being done 
throughout the country, and he was as much enraged at the 
jpresumption of men who believed they were improving old 
‘work as at the innovations. In describing the new screen 
‘at Rochester he remarked that “a proud opinion of 
superior knowledge and taste pervades in general all who at 
‘any time give designs in what they call the Gothic manner : 
‘this is their universal opinion, that the ancient works of 
architecture in this country are very well, but we can in this 
_ refined age of arts improve upon the style and render perfect 
what they have left so full of imperfections.” To so 
‘humble and reverential a student of ancient architecture 
‘such opinions must have appeared as ridiculous as proposals 
to paint the lily or gild refined gold. There seemed to be 
no limit to the experiments of the improvers, for they con- 
sidered themselves equally competent to attack all classes of 
‘work, The pages are filled with instances of what they 
‘considered as successes. CARTER in one place writes about 
‘the admiration which a sub-dean of Canterbury felt for the 
moble and benign features of Archbishop WaRHAm. At the 
desire of that dignitary he “took a very particular drawing 
‘of the profile.” After a time, when he again visited the 
‘cathedral, he discovered ‘that the improvers of this monu- 
‘ment had been so particular as to descend to the poor 
varchbishop’s very nose, for instead of the beautiful prominent 
sweep I at first witnessed with so much pleasure I now saw 
‘with contempt a new nose, after the improved manner, I 
‘suppose, for its sweep was inverted—in short, unlike any- 
‘thing that nature ever formed.” There were few places visited 
'by CARTER in which he failed to discover that something 


was done to destroy the original appearance of a buildiag or 
a monument. At Dunchurch the parish clerk informed 
him with glee “that they were burning off the old 
rummaging oak seats to make way for fine new deal p2ws.” 
In 1782, when Carrer visited Lichfield, the cathedral was 
covered with lead; in r8or it was found to be slated. 
Many changes had been carried out in the interior ; 
beautiful work was removed, and several arches were filled 
up, the object sought being the comfort of the clergy and 
other officials who took part in the performance of the 
services. CARTER’S conclusion was “that more. partiality 
had been shown for modern accommodation than for 
ancient grandeur.” At Staindrop the splendid tomb of 
RatpH DE NEVILL, which CarTer saw in the centre of the 
choir, he afterwards found was supplanted by a gallery for 
Lord Dar.incron, and “so cruelly inattentive have been 
the workmen employed, that the beautiful small statues 
which decorated the niches on the side have been broken 
to pieces and thrown among the rubbish in the pews and 
other uncleanly parts of the church.” He adds:—*“ This is 
an innovation bitterly to be lamented, as the sculpture of 
the tomb and statues is in so high a style of excellence 
that no performances of any age or nation can exceed it.” 
The pages of the volume abound in similar cases of 
destruction by “the iron hand of innovation” ; and, when 


_the spirit of that age is considered, we have reason to be 


thankful that so much of architecture and sculpture has 
survived the maltreatment. 

CaRTER’S allusion to the uncleanly parts of a church 
should be noticed. From the cases which he observed, 
he may have concluded that rubbish was inevitable 
somewhere in one of the buildings. He records, with a 
sort ot thankfulness, that in 1798 he saw the undercroft of 
Canterbury Cathedral in a clean, decent state, for three 
years earlier it was a receptacle for all kinds of filth and 
rubbish. From the following remarks on the church of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, it is evident that the state of the 
buildings was with difficulty described in words :— 


Preparing to make my observations on some curious and superb 
monuments, I was under the necessity to combat with all that accumu- 
lation of rubbish which renders so many of our religious piles scenes to 
raise aversion and disgust, not that piety and reverential awe which 
should ever possess our souls when in so sacred a place as a Christian 
church, In what way, then, can this culpable inattention be accounted 
for? Is cleanliness thought necessary in every other building than in 
the Lord's house? Must His holy walls alone be held unworthy of a 
decent care? Is it thus ‘our languid piety’ is to be reanimated ? 


The church which Carrer considered to be the dirtiest was 
at Malmesbury. There “the accumulation of rubbish in 
the aisles and pews was not only great but offensive ;” and 
he goes on, “in short, so much disregard to common 
decency in point of cleanliness ina Protestant church I 
never before was obligated to bear witness to.” 

It must not be supposed that CarTER was always fault- 
finding. From the prevalence of neglect or of changes 
which went beyond the work of time he was obliged to 
extenuate nothing, but whenever he had the good fortune 
to observe that the clergy were careful of the fabrics of 
their churches he was liberal in his praise. The agreeable 
side of his labours was, he said, to bestow commendation, 
whenever he saw protection afforded to suffering antiquity. 
Unfortunately the opportunities were few. Writing in 1809 
he said:—“ Like all other explorating mortals, I must at 
times traverse many an unprofitable region before I can 
arrive at that haven all have in view, great intellectual 
transports or great gains! Of the first good I reap my 
portion, of the latter little falls to my lot.” He had, more- 
over, the satisfaction to know that his efforts for the preser- 
vation of ancient buildings were sometimes successful, or as 
he expressed it in his grand way :—‘ I have of late seen the 
beckoning hand palsied ere it rose to that height necessary 
for a complete transition of the embattled tower into 
degenerate nothingness, or in power adequate so as to 
consign a holy pile to the fate of a ‘truer restoration.’ ” 

There seems little doubt that Carrmr’s writings will 
henceforth secure more attention than they obtained from 
his contemporaries. It is always gratifying to read of 
single-handed efforts against abuses, and the brave words 
of the artist who travelled on foot throughout the country 
as a sort of self-appointed guardian of Medizval remains 
must always excite the sympathy of every lover of archi- 
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tecture. His enthusiasm might be expressed now and then 
in an odd way, but there is always good sense in his ideas. 
Like Heinricw Heine when dreaming, he could say, “Ich 
schwarme nicht, ich bleibe bei Verstand.” For that reason 
the book is more than the utterance of a voice crying out in 
the wilderness. It is in parts as good a record as can be 
desired of the details of many English buildings. Apart 
from its interest as a protest against the conduct of the 
clergy, it becomes valuable frora. its descriptions. Since 
CARTER ceased to write, the buildings he mentions have 
undergone more changes, and it is well to be able to realise 
their appearance at the time when they were visited by him. 
CARTER was not discriminative of periods, although he was 
the friend, and to some extent the pupil, of Bishop MILNER 
of Winchester, but otherwise his descriptions are painstaking 
and suggestive. The volume has been produced in a satis- 
factory manner. There is added a table by Mr. A. C. 
BicKLry, which gives a clue to the later history of the 
buildings, and the general accuracy is insured, since Mr. 
MICKLETHWAITE has revised the proofs. It forms a most 
valuable and interesting addition to Mr. ELtior StTocx’s 
antiquarian library, for which all archeologists should be 
grateful. 


WHAT IS WORTH DOING IN PAINTING ? 


N Monday Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A., read a paper at the 
students’ “At Home” in the New Studio for Ladies, 

Great Ormond Street. He said he wished to turn and twist 
about that simple question which they should all ask themselves 
before they undertook anything whatever, and especially a 
picture, and that is, “Is it worth doing?” In these days in 
nine cases out of ten the artist does not work for some definite 
object, unless he is a portrait-painter or illustrator, but in the 
vague and often vain hope that some unknown patron may take 
a fancy to his picture ; therefore the only guide they could have 
in undertaking a new work was theconsciousness that it was good 
and true and beautiful, that it was something that would make 
them happy to paint and others happy to look at, some beautiful 
effect in nature, some bright face, some touching incident that 
they so loved to contemplate that they would put all their heart 
into its delineation, and take all the pains they could to make 
their work worthy of the object, and if they succeeded they 
would have the satisfaction of having done something that was 
worth doing. A very modest and a very clever artist he knew 
—-the qualities generally went together—on being asked what 
he was painting, replied, “I am always either beginning a very 
fine picture or finishing a very bad one.” How many pictures 
are not worth doing! And what a waste of time, a breaking 
of hearts, what misery and want came from these many 
pictures that were not worth doing! Out of the ten thousand 
pictures sent to the Royal Academy every year, how many 
were worth doing? He believed some eight thousand 
had to be sent back, most of them because they were too 
bad to exhibit. However, he had not come there to dis- 
courage them, They might take it for granted that 
everything that was wanted was worth doing. If they were 
only designing a wall-paper or a child’s book they were being 
useful, and when they were at a loss what to paint let them go 
out into the green lanes or the woods and sit there quietly and 
copy faithfully any bit near them that took their fancy—some 
wild hyacinth or briar rose—and as they sat there they would 
gradually see more and more how beautiful and infinite nature 
was, and what store of loveliness there was for them if they 
would only condescend to pick it up. And if they did this and 
went home and looked at their careful sketch, although they 
might not think much of it when they were doing it, they would 
find that it was well worth doing, and they had found some 
treasure of colour and beauty, and were richer in every way 
than they were before ; but if they had only done a few slap- 
dash smudges they would be sureto find, unless they were very 
conceited, that it was not worth doing. In the same way they 
might look at the beautiful things that had come down from 
olden times, and trace the footprints of the beautiful in what 
remained, and be sure they would not give them so much 
pleasure now if they had not been worth doing. And yet there 
were some who told them that all the art that had ever been 
produced was not worth doing, and that only the quite new men 
knew what was worth doing, that art must not be trammelled 
by traditions of any sort, that it must be without laws, without 
form, without even principles ; that all the old art must be 
brushed out of their memories and their hearts, and that they 
must look only at nature, and dress-coats, and ballet-dancers 
and ugly women, and that these must not be painted with any 
paltry details, but that only their tones, their values and 
the impression they made upon the artist after one long 
gaze must be given. Now there were many beautiful 


works as far as they went by these quite new men}; 
they perhaps might be a fresh blossoming on the old tree of 
art, showing that it was ever living and ever will live, and 
although there were times when that tree bore no fruit nor 
even leaves, as after a glorious period Greek art gradually 
declined, and each succeeding generation produced worse and 
worse examples, until art fell into total ruin; yet we may — 
suppose they were not aware of the decay, but possibly con- 
sidered their efforts improvements upon the works of Phidias. 

Had the present tendency of thought anything to do with the 
latest developments of art? The present tendency in the 
world of literature, that is in the so-called advanced schools,, 
was towards materialism, a negation of the ideal, which meant 

death to poetry and art, as the world has understood them. 

Were they then to paint the world now as Emile Zola paints it, 

with all its hideousness and fil:h—‘‘ Was that worth doing ?” 
Although in England there were not many who had come 

under that influence, still theré were one or two who have painted 
beautiful things who were now so strangely influenced by the 

new ideas that they seemed to think the uglier and more repul- 

sive they made their pictures the better. However, this might 

be only a passing conceit. They knew that the old beautiful 

art needed for its accomplishment all the patient virtues, all the - 
self-denying qualities of good earnest workmen, all the love 
which beautiful nature inspired them with. The true artist 

painted everything as if he loved it, tenderly, faithfully, even to 

the minutest detail, and as if the simplest flower in his fore- 

ground were worth doing, and whatever his mistress, nature, 
thought worth doing, so did he. He did not put a masterly 

smudge across his canvas and say, “ There, that’s good enough 
for nature.” Let them always remember whenever they under- 
took anything to say to themselves, “Is it worth doing?” 


EXHIBITION OF ECCLESIASTICAL ART. — 


N exhibition of Ecclesiastical Art, in connection with the - 
reception of the Right Rev. Dr. Ilsley, the new Roman 
Catholic Bishop of the diocese, has been held this week at the 
Exchange Rooms, Birmingham. Among the paintings is a 
series of portraits illustrating the modern history of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the district, The earliest of the personages 
represented is Bishop Giffard, who in 1687 was appointed by 
the Papal Nuncio vicar apostolic of the Midland district, and 
was granted by James II. a pension of 1,009/. per annum. 
The portraits of the eighth vicar apostolic, Bishop Milner, 
“the Athanasius of the Catholic Church in England,” who was 
sent to school at Edgbaston in 1762, and who died at Wolver- 
hampton in 1826; of Bishop Walsh, the ninth and_ last vicar 
apostolic, during whose episcopacy Oscott College and St. 
Chad’s Cathedral were built; of Dr. Ullathorne, the first 
Bishop of Birmingham, and of Cardinal Wiseman, sometime 
president of Oscott College, are painted by Mr. J. R. Herbert, 
R.A., a great friend of Oscott, the authorities of which 
seminary lend the pictures to the exhibition. His Eminence 
Cardinal Newman lent the portrait of himself by Mr. Ouless, 
R.A. There was also lent from Oscott a portrait of Monsignor 
Weedall, the first president, and of other famous officers and 
alumni of the college; while portraits of the Rev. Hugh 
Kendal, first president of Sedgley Park School, Wolver-. 
bampton, 1763; Mr. John Hardman, founder of St. Mary’s 
Convent, Handsworth (died 1844), Mr. John Hardman, founder 
of St. Chad’s choir (died 1867), and other noted Roman 
Catholics of that district are lent by various friends. One of 
the most striking portraits in the room is that of Madame 
Dupuis, Mother-General of the Sisters. of Charity of St. Paul, 
Apostle, who introduced the Order into England in 1847, 
since when fifty branch houses have been established. The 
portrait is painted by Mr. W. J. Wainwright, AR.W.S. ‘The 
devotional pictures in the exhibition have anartisticinterest which 
is historical rather than esthetic. From St. Chad’s Cathedral 
are shown fine specimens of Hans Memling (1430-99) :— 
The Raising of Lazarus, Fudas Betraying Christ, Ecce 
Homo. These pictures were purchased by John, sixteenth _ 
Earl of Shrewsbury, in Rome, at the sale of the effects of 
Madame Letizia Buonaparte, the mother of Napoleon I. The 
old Flemish school is further illustrated by Zhe Mocking of 
Christ, by Quentin Matsys (1460-1529)—a curious study in 
physiognomy, and at the same time a glaring example of the 
indifference or ignorance of the painters of this school with 
regard to local colouring and character. In St. Fohn Baptist 
Preaching, by Jean Breughel (1575), the painter gives evidence 
of an awakened conscience in this matter by the introduction 
of a turban, a Chinese umbrella, and two camels among the 
figures that make up the audience ; but this well-meant sugges- 
tion of Orientalism is ludicrously counter-balanced by person- 
ages in the crowd wearing doublet and hose or slouch. hats, not 
always both. There are several works of Italian schools, which 
by their poetical feeling are rendered more grateful to the 
modern eye ; and equally pleasing are some examples of the 
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German school, especially a triptych, Zhe Taking Down from 
the Cross, lent by Mr. Hardman. Mr, Hardman also lends two 
large wooden panels, Zhe Adoration of the Magi and The 
Death of theBlessed Virgin, by Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528), the 
authenticity of which rests upon the judgment of A. W. Pugin. 
Hach panel has on its reverse an inferior painting supposed to 
have been by a pupil of the master. Mr. Williams, who has 
assisted the Rev. W. Greaney and Councillor Hardman in 
getting up the exhibition, contributes a picture, S¢. Rose, which 
shows up stiangely in such company. 

For textile fabrics and ecclesiastical metalwork Oscott 
College, St. Chad’s Cathedral and Messrs. Hardman & Powell 
have been levied upon pretty largely. The object has been to 
bring together a local collection representing the finest, both of 
ancient and of modern work. There are several cases filled 
with ecclesiastical needlework. One case contains a set of 
vestments of antique design found when the ancient Roman 
Catholic church at Waterford was demolished. These were 
very richly worked, but fashion changes even in ecclesiastical 
vestments, and these, which were of late fifteenth-century 
Flemish workmanship, were cut to the modern French form, 
and whole images were sliced from the needlework orphreys. 
This set was presented to Oscott by the Earl of Shrewsbury and 
Waterford. Two copes of red velvet, English fifteenth century, 
contain elaborate designs, and are fine examples of feather- 
stitching. Another interesting example of the same age and 
school is a piece of embroidery representing the Transfiguration, 
and worked in gold and silver thread on red velvet, with 650 
pearls. From St. Chad’s are lent a cope, chasuble and cal- 
matic of cloth of gold, designed by A. W. Pugin; a curious 
green cope (Flemish, sixteenth century) embroidered with 
prophets and apostles, and Abraham with six souls in his 
bosom ; several specimens of worked albs, altar-cloths, &c., 
with specimens of ancient and modern lace for cottas, rochets, 
&c. ; the Shrewsbury pall, designed by J. H. Powell, with the 
‘celebrated catafalque for the funeral of John, sixteenth Earl 
of Shrewsbury, in 1852, and used last for the lying-in-state of 
Archbishop Ullathorne; and some fine examples of ecclesiastical 
needlework. From various conventual establishments in the 
Midlands come beautiful specimens, ancient and modern, of 
chalice veils, communion cloths, &c., in embroidery and lace. 
Miss Amherst lends a great many very interesting and valuable 
objects, among them a rosary which belonged to Marie An- 
toinette and the pectoral cross given by the Roman Catholics 
of Stafford to Bishop Amherst on his consecration. Mr. W. E. 
Willson exhibits a badge of the “ Pilgrimage of Grace,” em- 
broidered in red velvet. This survival of a curious episode in 
English history was made into a burse, and was used in the 
domestic chapel of Kingerley Hall, Lincolnshire. The church 
plate and art metalwork constitute an imposing display. From 
St. Chad’s Cathedral come a monstrance and a silver-gilt 
chalice of sixteenth-century Flemish work, a ciborium, basin, 
ewer and plates (Italian), formerly belonging to Cardinal Odes- 
calchi; the chalice given to St. Chad’s from the present Pope’s 
jubilee presents, and examples of both ancient and modern 
church plate. The Chapter also lend a large brass paschal 
and candlestick, with painted candle, a herse-light (used for 
burning candles before images and pictures), which is one 
of the largest candlesticks in Europe. The Right Rev. 
Bishop Jlsley lends a beautiful crozier-head in silver and 
ivory, designed by A. W. Pugin; a pectoral cross, worn by the 
last abbot of Croyland; and a similar ornament presented to 
his own predecessor, the Right Rev. Dr. Ullathorne; a silver-gilt 
chalice of repoussé presented to himself at Easter 1888 by Car- 
dinal Newman ; a “precious” mitre, that is, one set with precicus 
stones, designed by Pugin, and several specimens of refoussé 
work. Among the loans from Oscott is one which has a 
special local and artistic importance. It is a silver monstrance, 
dated 1547, of elaborate design and most probably of Spanish 
make. This piece of plate was gilded by Elkington & Mason, 
and it is said to have been the first important article electro- 
gilded. It is worthy of note that the founder of the firm of 
Hardman & Powell, who are the makers of most of the modern 
ecclesiastical metalwork in the exhibition, was at the time 
associated with Elkington’s in perfecting the electro-plating pro- 
cass. On the advice of his friend Pugin, however, Mr. Hardman 
left the firm in order to devote himself entirely to ecclesiastical 
work. Messrs. Hardman, Powell & Co. exhibit on their own 
account a great many examples of their work, both in church 
plate and in the larger kinds of ecclesiastical brasswork. 
- Prominent in one of the cases is a beautifully-designed pro- 
cessional cross, made for His Eminence Cardinal Manning. 
In startling contrast with a handsome piece of ecclesiastical 
metalwork lies an immense pair of iron anklets, formerly worn 
by the prisoners transported to Van Dieman’s Land. This, 
one of the relics from Oscott, was brought to England by 
Bishop Willson, who was largely instrumental in exposing and 
abolishing the cruelties inflicted upon the convicts. Among 
the contributions from Oscott, in addition to some interesting 
ecc'esiastical medals (including Father Mathew’s Temperance 
‘tnedal), is a valuab'e collection of manuscripts and ea:ly-printed 


books. The manuscripts include several fine Psalters, some of 
them with quaint illuminations; a volume of “ Collections of 
Peter Mowle” (1586), and the manuscript dictata of Cardinal 
Wiseman’s last literary work, his “Lecture on Shakespeare,” 
with corrections in the authors own writing. A Norwich 
missal, a large folio in vellum of the thirteenth century, contains 
some vigorous drawings illustrative of the subjects of the Mass, 
while some exqu'site miniatures are to be found ina German 
Iluminated Book of Hours. A “Book of Hours,” too, is one 
of the greatest curiosities among the printed books. It is of 
“‘waistcoat-pocket” size, dated ‘Per Thomain Petit, Anno 
MDXLI,” and is the only copy of the edition known to exist. 
There are also several printed service books and breviaries of 
early date ; “The Shephardes Kalendar” (circa 1550), corre- 
sponding with the copy in the Bodleian Library, “The Boke 
named the Royall” (a reprint by Caxton, or De Worde, 0: 
Pynson) ; “ Dives and Pauper” (1593), a perfect copy, the first 
edition of the work, and the first book without a date bearing 
Pynson’s name; “ Eutopia, by Sir Thomas More,” and other 
treasures. Mr. Powell, of Llanthony Lodge, besides contribut- 
ing to other departments of the exhibition, lends a very old, but 
undated, printed Antiphonal “ pro choralibus in choro.” 


THE LATE SIR JAMES GOWANS. 


IR JAMES GOWANS, Dean of Guild of the City of Edin- 
burgh, died about midnight on Wednesday in last week, 
after a long and painful illness, at the age of sixty-nine. 
Since the International Exhibition of 1886, for his part in the 
promotion of which he received his knighthood, his health, says 
the Scotsman, has declined, and a complicated disorder, which 
about that time assumed a serious aspect, to a large extent 
curtailed his public usefulness during the last years of his life. 
More than one delicate surgical operation has been success- 
fully performed for his relief, and during a protracted period 
of pain and illness he has enjoyed occasional intervals of com- 
parative healtb, which have enabled him to return for a brief 
space to his municipal labours. But latterly he has heen almost 
entirely confined to bed, his last public appearance being about 
a month ago, when, on behalf of the Executive Council of the 
Exhibition of 1886, he presented the Marquis of Lothian with 
his portrait in oil. Since that day he has not been able to leave 
the house, and for more than thirty hours before his death he 
was totally unconscious. 

The son of Walter Gowans of Gowanbank, Linlithgowshire, 
James Gowans was born at Blackness in that county in 182r. 
While he was yet a boy the family removed to Stockbridge, 
and his early education was received in Hamilton Place 
Academy. Originally he was destined for the profession of an 
architect, and studied under such distinguished men as Bryce, 
Moffat, Milne, and Paterson, of Stockbridge; but in 1846, 
at the full tide of railway construction, he turned his 
attention to railway engineering as offering a wider field for 
his energies. Among the works accomplished by him in this 
sphere of labour were portions of the Edinburgh and Bathgate 
Railway, the North Berwick line, the Crieff branch of the 
Caledonian Railway, and the Dundee and Newtyle Railway ; 
but his largest contract was that of the Highland Railway, on 
which he executed those portions of the line between Dunkeld 
and Ballinluig, and Dalwhinnie and Boat o’ Garten, in the 
construction of which he displayed great energy. He was also 
the first contractor employed by the Edinburgh Street Tram- 
ways Company, and the whole of the lines originally laid by 
them were constructed by him. During the progress of these 
works, however, the bent of his mind still led him to devote 
much of his time to architecture, and he took a prominent part 
in designing and erecting dwelling-houses in Edinburgh. In 
building he essayed to solve the problem of how best to house 
the working-classes in largely populated cities, and he first put 
his ideas on that question into practice when he erected Rose- 
bank Cottages, near Gardner’s Crescent, upwards of thirty 
years ago. In Castle Terrace, Randolph Ctiff and Rockville 
the special features of his more ornate style of architecture can 
best be studied. He was one of the original promoters of the 
scheme for a new theatre at the west end of the cily, and 
erected the building now known as-the Synod Hall, which as 
the Edinburgh Theatre proved an unfortunate speculation for 
him and many others. He entered the Town Council ia 1868, 
and from that period to his retirement in 1880, and particularly 
in his capacity of chairman of the Public Health Committee—a 
committee which he himself inaugurated—he was largely instru- 
mental in improving the sanitary condition ofthe city. In 1885, as 
successor to Mr. Robert Hutchison, he re-entered the Council 
as Dean of Guild, in which capacity he has displayed great 
firmness and energy. Though singularly susceptible to the 
influences brought to bear upon him, he was successful in 
imparting dignity and lustre to the Court over which he 
presided. It would have been difficult to find any one better 
qualified to undertake the duties of this office, upon which Sir 
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James brought to bear not only a large practical experience of 
all kinds of building operations, but also an enthusiasm and 
vigour which no opposition could in any way discourage. He 
applied himself to picking out all that was, to his mind, weak, 
imperfect, or objectionable in the systems of building as_prac- 
tised in Edinburgh, and, taking for his motto ‘‘ Light and Air,” 
he insisted on amp!e means of ventilation. He was swayed by 
a great and intense love for Edinburgh which was always 
discovering fresh beauties in the streets and buildings, and 
which suffered keenly when any departure threatened to 
destroy them. In politics, as in all other relations of life, Sir 
James’s ideas appeared to vary according to the impulse of the 
moment. At one time he was an ardent Conservative; at 
another, vice-president of the advanced Liberal Association of 
the city, leading the van in support of the candidature of Mr. 
John Millar ; and again a staunch Conservative, which party he 
supported during the later years of his life. 

Sir James, who was twice married, leaves a widow, two sons 
and three daughters. 


( 


TESSERZs. 


Assjrian Sculpture. 
R. WESTMACOTT. 

HE Nimroud Marbles are not to be considered as objects 

of beautiful art, nor is it attempted to connect them with 

other (foreign) productions of sculpture, supposing them to form 
a link in the progress or general history of the art. Sculpture 
was at first practised simply as a mode of illustration, and at 
the early period of these works was not studied, even in Greece, 
with any view to please the senses by excellence of art. But 
although I have no intention to identify these sculptures with 
other schools (in the way of connection), still, having shown 
that they are not of primitive structure of their schoo], but are 
of an advanced condition of art, though of an unknown period, 
I would now examine whether they may not be placed at a date 
corresponding with that of other sculpture, though of a distinct 
school, which can be identified as of a known period. We 
know that in early times the stream of civilisation constantly 
flowed from the East to the West. We also know from history 
that in the wars that were carried on by the Assyrians against 
Judea, Israel], Syria and Palestine it was the custom to carry 
away Captive the inhabitants of the conquered countries, and to 
transplant others to colonise and people the acquired territory, 
thus effecting a constant interchange. I am of course aware 
that the practice of sculpture is much older than the time I am 
now speaking of, and that we have monuments remaining 
which are considered to be of the ante-Homeric age. It is 
therefore possible, nay probable, that Assyria may long have 
had a style of original sculpture of its own; but it is quite 
inconceivable that a long-continued practice of the art could 
have existed among such an active and important people and 
not be known to neighbouring nations, with which we have 
reason to believe they were in constant communication. Where 
did not the merchants of Tyre and Sidon—Siddves rodvdaidador, 
“the Sidonians the skilful workers,” as Homer calls them— 
penetrate? They were probably spread all over the East in 
the exercise of their calling, and it is well known that they 
visited remote parts of the Western world. If art was in the 
advanced state of these marbles at the extremely remote date 
that has been claimed for them, how can it be accounted for 
that the sculpture of Asia Minor was at the comparatively late 
period of 609 years BC so rude and primitive, and when there 
had been probably some hundred of years’ communication 
between these countries? I cannot help fancying that the 
improvements—or what may with greater accuracy be called 
indications of advancement—traceable in these marbles corre- 
spond in no slight degree with the character of sculpture of 
about the date above mentioned among some of the nations 
referred to—that is, some of the countries of Asia Minor. In 
certain portions of the Nimroud Marbles—for instance, in the 
marking of the knees, the calves of the legs, the feet, and the 
round treatment and smiling expression of the faces—it is im- 
possible not to be struck with a certain resemblance to some 
of the earlier Greek and Sicilian forms. I would particularly 
direct attention to the large figures in relief and the lions and 
bulls in the. Nimroud Marbles, and would suggest a comparison 
with some of the earliest coins of Macedonia and Posidonia, 
the alti-rilievi from the older Selinuntine temple, and some 
parts of that from Xanthus, and also a very curious and ancient 
rilievo representing a man wrestling with and strangling a lion 


(probably a myth of Hercules) preserved in Rome. This 
suggests curious matter for speculation. 
Aphorisms on Art. 
LORENZ OKEN. 
Art is the representation of the senses in nature. The 
sense is, however, the last or ultimate design of nature. Art is 


consequently the representation of nature’s design. That is 
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beautiful which represents the will of nature. But non- - 
beautiful is that which represents real nature by means of art. 
Art is one universal business. Beautiful is that which repre- 
sents the world within a fragment or portion of the world. 
There is also one natural beauty—unconscious formation of 
the world’s laws. The highest natural beauty is the universal 
portion of nature, 7.2. man. Man expresses the ultimate goal or 
purpose of nature’s design. The terminus or goal of nature is 
in man to revert again into herself. The human countenance 
most perfectly repeats the trunk, and again reverts wholly and 
actually into the trunk. That human countenance is beautiful — 
in which the vertebral column runs back again parallel with the 
vertebral column of the trunk. The facial vertebral column is 
the nose: The face is beautiful whose nose runs parallel to the 
spine. No human face has grown unto this estate, but every nose 
makes an acute angle with the spine. The facial angle is, as 
is well known, 82°. What as yet no man has remarked, and 
what is not to be remarked either without our view of the cranial 
signification, the old artists have felt through inspiration. They 
have not only made the facial angle aright angle, but have even 
stepped beyond this, the Romans going up to 96°, the Greeks 
even to 100°. Whence comes it that this unnatural face of the 
Grecian works of art is still more beautiful than that of the 
Roman when the latter comes nearer unto nature? Thereason 
thereof resides in the fact of the Grecian’s artistic face repre- 
senting nature’s design more than that of the Roman; for in 
the former the nose is placed quite perpendicular, or parallel to 
the spinal cord, and thus returns whither it has been derived. 
He who paints or otherwise copies nature in a purely mechanical 
manner is consequently a bungler ; he is devoid of ideas, and 
imitates her no better than a bird does song, or an ape the 
postures of the human body. The province of art is, alas ! not 
yet understood. In man all the beauties of nature are asso- ; 
ciated or combined. ‘Thus nature can be beautiful, in so far as 
she represents the individual ideas of man. There are only two 
art-senses, the eye and the ear; and thus but two departments. 
of art, the plastic and sonant, or that of form and of motion. 
The province of form represents the material universe in its — 
ideas, its design, and thus in its freedom. The representation 
of the bodily universe in the ideas is the architectural art. The 
representation of heaven in the plastic is the church architecture. 
The temple or church is the art of heaven, The representation 
of the planet in the plastic is the house. The house is the art 
of the planet. The architectural art is the cosmical art. The 
representation of the individual is the sculptor’s art. The 
sculptural art represents the terrestrial, and in its highest estate 
man. It is the heroic art. This art rendered manifest in matter, or 
repeated in light, is painting. Painting represents the symbol, 
the naught of the world, the heavenly, and also in its lowest 
estate a spiritual. Painting is the art of religion, the sacred art. 
Painting is the art of heathens, whose deities are men : painting 
is the art of Christians, whose men, being sacred or holy, are 
gods. God can be painted, but not formed or sculptured. The 
art of motion represents the material and the spiritual motion. 
The representation of the world’s material laws of motion is the 
dance. The representation of the motion of individuals is the 
histrionic art. The representation of the world’s spiritual laws 
of motion, of the laws of the dance, is music. The spiritual - 
representation of the histrionic is the poetic art. 


The Study of Topography. 
J. HUNTER. 

The philosopher may smile at the minuteness of the objects 
which are made of importance in the books of the topographer. 
But it is in fact in the minuteness of their details that their 
value consists. It is because the topographer has preserved his 
millions of facts and observations that his writings are valued. 
And if, looking upon his little selected region with the eye of 
the geographer and yet through a glass microscopically, on 
finding objects naturally magnified since there is nothing 
greater near at hand with which to compare them, he speaks of 
some little heath or common which still exhibits the pristine 
condition of that portion of the island—or draws attention to 
some little Tempe, beautiful as delivered by the hand of Nature 
and made beautiful by the hand of Taste—or if he find a few 
books or paintings which some curious person has collected 
and deposited there, and dwell upon them as if they were a 
Vatican library or a Florentine gallery—if he find a church 
with some little architectural pretensions, and describe it with 
affectionate minuteness, as another would one of the great 
cathedrals of the empire—or a piece of middle-age sculpture of 
which he feels the beauty, and seeks to make others sensible of 
it—I cannot think him uselessly employed, or that that can be 
a true philosophy which shall deride taste and enthusiasm such 
as this. And if, in the spirit of minute research in which he 
acts, he set before us every remain, however inconsiderable, 
that opens to us any insight into the manners or-characters of 
the early inhabitants of this island, or of the persons who in- 
duced a new population on the ruins of another—be it only a 
little fragment of masonry, or a little remain of an half- 
obliterated trackway, or a mound of earth raised by unknown 
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the voluptuous site on which it stands? Does not the work, 


bands and for some unknown purpose—or if he find buried in 
the earth all that remains among us of some primeval inhabi- 
tant—there is at least something which strikes pleasingly on the 
imagination ; and if, as churches are the topographer’s especial 
delight, he preserves from future accident the records inscribed 
on stone, or brass, or marble, he is perpetuating evidence of 
which an amount scarcely conceivable has been suffered to 
perish—I say nothing here of that noble branch of topographical 
study, the remains of the Romans while they held their 
sovereignty in Britain—which are gathered up by him with 


more especial care. 


The Houses of Unappreciative Mayors. 


W. HOLLOWAY. 


The punishment for refusing to execute the office of mayor 
when elected was in Rye “ to beat down his chief tenement.” 
In Dover the commons were “to draw down his chief 


messuage.” In Sandwich, the Commonalty, after three notices, 


were “to pull down his house ;” but if the house he lived in 


was not his own, then he was to be disfranchised and never to 
be restored to his freedom until he submitted to the Com- 
monalty. In Romney, when any one chosen to bea magis- 
trate for the year, for the governance of the town, refused to 
act, “the bailiff and commons went to his house and put him 
out of it, together with his wife, his children and his servants, 
made fast the windows, sealed the doors, and sequestered his 
goods and chattels ;” and if he broke in upon his property he 
was imprisoned until he made agreement with tae commons. 
In Winchelsea the commons were to go and “shut in his chief 


tenement.” 
Sir John Vanbrugh. 


W. H. DIXON. 


One of those sour wits who, ignorant of architecture and 
not much accomplished in epigram, used to laugh at Sir John 
WVanbrugh’s designs for church or mansion, because they could 
not deny his dash, energy and success as a comic writer—one 
Dr. Evans, a fellow long since forgotten—had the malice and 
the luck to launch against him an immortal couplet :— 


Lie heavy on him earth! For he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 


Mr. Evans was a poor dog—“ furious madman” were the 
words in which Gray described him in a letter to Walpole ; but 
the epitaph, for point and bitterness and false suggestion, 
might have come from the pen of Pope. Pope and Swift both 
hated Vanbrugh, and both labelled and libelled him in their free 


masculine way. 
How Van wants grace who never wanted wit, 


is Pope’s well-remembered lin ; and Swift lampooned him, as 
an architect, in two of his most bilious poems. The small 
wits followed in the track of the great ones, and for a genera- 
tion after the sprightly author of “ The Confederacy” and 
“The Provoked Wife” took to building palaces and castles, 
the lampooners, who detested him for his stage successes, 
pelted him as a heavy dunce. Evans’s lines expressed the 
‘common sarcasm of the London coffee-houses. Envy had 
much to do with this persecution; if the public had not 
Jaughed so heartily at Vanbrugh’s comedies, the wits would 
probably not have sneered at his achievements in stone. But 
who could stand the pretensions of a fellow who was at once 
the rival of Congreve and of Wren? No man is allowed such 
liberties with fame. If Brass, and Lord Foppington, and Miss 
Hoyden, and Dick Amlett were original, pungent, giorious, full 
of blood and devil, then the poet's house at Whitehall, and even 
Blenheim and Castle Howard, must be voted vile. Van’s employ- 
anent by the Queenasarchitect of Blenheim crazed his enemies and 
‘detractors. All thisspite and ridicule has long since passed away. 
Sir John Vanbrugh’s merits as an architect—his fire, his daring, 
his picturesqueness, his solidity and grandeur—have been 
recognised and very handsomely acknowledged by the best 
judges of art. Sir Joshua Reynolds's judgment of him, though 
often quoted, may be quoted once again :—“ In the buildings 
of Vanbrugh, who was a poet as well as an architect, there is a 
greater display of imagination than we shall find perhaps in 
any other; and this is the ground of the effect we feel in many 
of his works, notwithstanding the faults with which many of 
them are charged.” It was the peculiarity of Vanbrugh’s genius 
that he was a poet even more than a builder, and designed a 
palace as he designed a play—in masses, with so much unity 
of thought in the stone construction as he would have studied 
in his action and dialogue, the whole relieved and enlivened by 
artistic contrasts and surprises. No man, I take it, not a slave 
of rules will deny to Blenheim and to Castle Howard a certain 
splendour and originality not to be seen in the works of common 
men. Seen from the bridge, or from the grassy upland above 
the bridge, what secular edifice in England will compare in 
force, solidity and cheeriness with the front of Blenheim? Is 
it not wonderfully bright and bold and various, striking in the 
detail and inthe mass? Does it not gloriously cap and adorn 


too, thoroughly embody the idea out of which it grew—the 
memorial of a nation’s gratitude and a hero’s deeds? The 
plans for Blenheim drew the eyes of the world to Vanbrugh. 
Anne admired them so much that she had them placed in her 
palace at Kensington, where she could feast her eyes upon 
them daily. All the Court admired them and their author ; 
and the wit, the soldier, the opera manager, and the comic 
writer sprang into an official position—the Architect of England, 
the Pa'ladio, the Michel Angelo f the West. 


Bridge Foundations in Holland. 
J. WENCKEBACK, 

The Poldervaart is a canal encompassing and conveying 
away the waters from the Polders, or spots of drained land, in 
the commune of Kethel. The railway traversing it at a con- 
siderable angle, rendered a skew bridge of three openings 
necessary ; the centre one 13 feet span for the navigation, and the 
two side arches 21 feet span each for the drainage waters. The 
proceedings were commenced in the usual manner, with the 
intention of having separate foundations for each pier. This 
was by shooting in large quantities of sand, to form dams 
within which, when pumped dry, the foundations would have 
been excavated. After a length of about 70 feet of sand-dam, 
10 feet deep, had been filled in, without exhibiting any signs of 
sinking, a heavy thunderstorm occurred, during which the 
whole mass was suddenly engulfed to a depth of 29 feet, 
whilst there arose simultaneously, at a short distance down the 
canal, to above the water level, a mass of bog-earth of an area 
of 4,489 square feet. This mass increased at subsequent 
periods of the proceedings to the area of 9,628 square feet. 
It was evident that an extensive subterraneous shifting of the 
bog-earth had occurred, and there was reason to fear for the 
safety of the adjacent dykes and other works. Piling and 
fascine works were tried without success. Piles of 70 feet 
in length, when driven and tied together by waling pieces, 
severed bodily from their position and became useless Fascines 
equally failed in producing stability. The engineer, therefore, 
determined, after directing the canal water into a side cut, to 
surround the site of the intended foundation with mounds of 
sand, allowing for their subsidence into the gulf below, and 
then squeezicg up the bog earth around and within the spot. 
This was at length completed, and the foundation pit was 
enabled to be pumped dry. It then became necessary to 
remove all the bog-earth from within the space for the founda- 
tion, which was accomplished by digging out spaces of a yard 
square and filling them in with sand as they proceeded, until, 
by commencing at the exterior and working inwards to the 
centre, all the bog-earth was removed and a bed of sand had 
been formed in its place. The piles for the ordinary foundation 
used in Holland were then driven throvgh the made ground, 
and the structure was completed with perfect success, the sand- 
dam and the masses of upraised bog-earth outside being sub- 
sequently dredged up in the ordinary manner to restore the 
canal to its original bed. In this description the circumstances 
most deserving attention appeared to be the sudden rising of 
the bog-earth during a thunderstorm. This is, however, of fre- 
quent occurrence in Holland, and it would appear as if the 
adhesion of the masses of bog-earth to the bottom was so 
slight that the vibration communicated to the water by the 
thunder sufficed to destroy the equilibrium, and the bog-turt, 
which from its slight specific gravity will float even when wet, 
instantly rose to the surface. When, therefore, as in this case, 
a heavy mass of sand was placed in the vicinity of such bog- 
earth, the bottom was unable to resist the pressure, and the 
least vibration caused it to break through the crust, being 
engulfed amidst the lighter material, which it forced up in the 


direction of the least resistance. 


Planning Stables. 


W. MILES. 

No stable shouid be more than Io feet 8 inches high, 
measured from the floor to the ceiling, and very few should 
exceed 10 feet; and where it is not necessary to consider 
either expense or space, but only to determine what is best for 
the horses, the most perfect arrangement would be to divide a 
considerable portion of the building into compartments entirely 
separated from each other by brick walls, each compartment to 
contain four loose boxes, but it is also desirable to retain some 
portion of the building for a stalled stable to meet contin- 
gencies and provide accommodation for friends’ horses. The 
reasons for this division into four-horse compartments are— 
first, the difficulty that is always experienced in regulating the 
temperature of large stables, particularly during the absence of 
some of the horses ; next, the admitted fact that horses rest 
better and are quieter when only a small number are confined 
in the same stable than when a larger number are collected 
together ; added to which, a less number are disturbed and 
annoyed by a restless companion, or the return of other horses 
from their work late at night. 
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N OTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE new. volume of Z’Ar# starts well. It contains two 
etchings. The first, by M. Martin, after the Vache 
Echappée of JuLIEN Dupre, does justice to the animation 
of the original work, which is especially suited for repro- 
duction.in black and white. The etching by Sir J. C. 
Ropinson, Rain and Wind: a Swollen Burn at Shandon, 
has the appearance of being a record of a momentary effect, 
and might have been produced in the open air. It is worth 
dozens of plates which are supposed to be studies from 
nature. We hope Z’Arvt may be enabled to give more 
plates of the same sort, as a corrective to what passes as 
Impressionism, and to show to our neighbours that the 
influence of CONSTABLE is not without avail in England. 
There is also a copy of a picture by MoRLAND in the 
South Kensington Museum, and a sketch of a portrait by 
Mr. KNIGHTON WarREN. The text of the number 
contains the first part of an illustrated memoir of the late 
ULtyssE BuTin, a painter who represented the sea and 
fisherfolks with more truth than any other artist in France 
of late years. He was often called “Je MitLer des 
Marins.” It is interesting to learn that the drawing which 
gained him a scholarship of 600 francs a year represented 
King Lear holding the dead CorpDELIA in his arms, the 
subject being assigned in 1858, It now belongs to the 
Choral Society of St. Quentin. Until 1873 his life was 
unenviable. He was over-fastidious, and lacked confidence 
in himself. If it were not for what he earned in teaching 
he must have starved. ButTin might never have made a 
name if he had not met GUILLEMET, the painter, at Viller- 
ville. That. painter explained to him how pictures could be 
produced without any display of reds and greens, by simply 
expressing what was to be seen on such a quiet coast as 
Villerville. All depended on the values. Butin painted 
nothing from his recollections of what he had seen in 
picture-galleries ; he kept to reality, and the world was 
startled by the revelation. It is not to be supposed that he 
disdained composition. The studies which were exhibited 
after his death were evidence of the enormous amount of 
toil he underwent before he could secure a correspondence 
between his ideal and what was around him. His pictures, 
however, conveyed no notion of the elaborate preparations, 
for they seemed to be no more than representations of 
everyday life. Success came to him in 1875, and then, as 
he said, he was on the road to the Institut. But before he 
reached that goal death stopped him, and it may be said he 
had not lived long enough to display all that was in him. 
M. PAToux writes with knowledge of Burin’s career, and 
he has introduced letters of the artist which are delightful 
in their freedom. 


Tue second stage of the competition for the new Mont- 
pelier Baths at Harrogate has been determined. Mr. 
GEORGE Corson, of Leeds, was assessor, and he recom- 
mended that the first prize of 1507. should be awarded to 
the authors of plans No. 13, who were found to be Messrs. 
BaccaLuay & Bristowg, of London. ‘The second prize of 
too/, was awarded to Messrs. THomas & FRANK VERITY, 
architects, and Mr. W. W. Puipson, engineer, for plans 
No. 12. Messrs. C. O,. Ettison & Son, of Liverpool, 
plans No, 26, obtained the third prize of 75/., and Messrs. 
Moriey & WoopHouss, of Bradford, the fourth prize of 
50/., for plans No. 17. Twenty-six sets of plans were sent 
in originally, and after a close examination the authors of 
four of them took part in the second competition. The 
reasons assigned. by Mr. Corson for his award of the prin- 
cipal prize to Messrs. BacGALLAY & BrisTOwE’s plans were 
the following :—The general arrangement was exceedingly 
simple and clear. The gentlemen’s baths were to the west, 
and the ladies’ to the east of the central hall, and were 
reached by wide straight corridors, running east and west, 
with cross corridors running north and south. ‘There were 
three open courts introduced between the blocks for the 
purposes of light and ventilation. The w.c.’s in all cases 
abutted on the external walls, and were lighted by windows 
in the walls. The bath-rooms also abutted on the external 
walls, and were similarly lighted. ‘[he dressing-rooms were 
lighted by windows above the level of the corridor roofs, 
and the various kinds of baths in both departments were 
well distinguished and kept separate by their respective 
corridors. The Turkish baths were also kept separate in 
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he couth east angle, and were entered through a vestibule 
in the central hall. The retiring-rooms and sanitary 
accommodation for both ladies and gentlemen were very 
conveniently placed. 


THE Roman pavement at Woodchester has been un- 
surpassed in this country for beauty of design and richness 
of colouring. This pavement is about to be uncovered, 
and will remain so from Tuesday, July 20, till Monday, 


August 11, inclusive, during which time it will be doubtless. _ 


visited by numbers who had not the opportunity of seeing 
it when it was opened for a short time ten’ years ago, as. 


well as by many who then saw it and will be glad to visit it ~ 


again. As it is within two miles of Stroud, on the Great 
Western line, and only about ten minutes’ walk from: 


Woodchester Station on the Midland branch line, ample — 


means of reaching the spot are provided for those living at 
a distance. 


ANYONE who has control of a Turkish bath and who 
has to design baths for invalids can hardly fail to know a 
great deal about health and illness. Mr. JosEpH Con- 
STANTINE, of Manchester, must therefore from his length- 


ened experience have more of that knowledge than most — 


men who are not physicians, and the book he has just 
brought out, on “ Health and Activity in Middle and Later 
Life;” deserves on that account very careful attention. We 


may say it does not resemble any of the books by laymen. 


in which a new system of medical treatment is revealed. 
It is rather a treatise on zégime, and doctors will find 
nothing objectionable in the pages. The profession is sup- 
posed to seek after a state of affairs in which drugs wilh 
have less importance than formerly, and as a means towards 
that end Mr. CoNnsTANTINE’S book should be welcomed. 
He quotes largely from standard medical works in relation 
to the causes of illness, and in fact the pages treat of pre- 
ventative measures rather than of prescriptions. 
author is not seeking his own interest is plain from his 
remarks on hydropathic establishments. There is much 
in the book on diet, exercise and ventilation, which should 
never be out of one’s mind, and the study of the life of 
Mr. Isaac Ho pen, M.P., who is in his eighty-third year, 
is a practical illustration of the advantages of following such 
a rational system of living as Mr. CONSTANTINE advocates. 


THERE is dissatisfaction among the supporters of the 
Society that exhibits in the Champ de Mars at the decisiom 
by which the “ Prix du Salon” and the travelling bursaries. 
given by the State are to be the rewards exclusively of 
artists exhibiting in the old Salon. At present itis not 
likely that any of M. MeIssoniEr’s supporters are in need of 
help of that kind ; but in course of time the new Society 
may attract Associates who will not be more wealthy tham 
the majority of French artists in their early days. Accord- 
ing to M. JuLes Ferry, the arusts who control the Salon 


have been doing ‘‘a democratic work” for the past ten 


years ; but the exhibition in the Champ de Mars is “une 


Académie” which depends on a severe selection, and — 


M. JuLes Ferry is too ardent a lover of the indiscriminate 
to approve of the principle of selection by merit. Then, 
as he said, the new Society disclaimed medals and other 
recompenses, and he considered it was illogical to expect 
any participation in the grants of the State. M. Ferry’s 
logic is rather amusing ; he is unable to distinguish betweem 


the struggles of artists of standing for medals which are 


awarded too often by favour, and applications for assistance 
from young artists who are students: and who are desirous. 
to spend more time in study. 
that nobody was to be eligible who did not exhibit in the 
Champs Elysées, and it is only a narrow interpretation 
which can dispose of the aid in that way. ‘The prizes and 
grants were therefore given to men whose names appear in 
the Salon catalogue. M. CHARPENTIER, a sculptor, obtained 
the chief prize for his group of wrestlers. The bursaries for 
architecture were given to M. Conin, who exhibits a 
drawing of the Chateau des Mesnitres, and M. BREFENDILLE, 

whose drawing represents the porch of the church of St. 
Pierre, Avignon. ‘The fortunate painters were MM. Bour- 
GONAIS, GUELDRY and PovuysoL; the sculptors were MM. 
LotsEau, LaacuEs and FOssE ; 
the bursary for engraving. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 241A CORNER OF THE GREEN COURT, STOWELL PARK, 
GLOS. [JOHN BELCHER.) 


“COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE.” PORTION OF A DECORATION 
DESIGN FOR A HOSPITAL CHAPEL, 


HE upper panel of this illustration represents Our 

Lord seated between the cherubim and surrounded 

by a multitude of the heavenly host, commanding that com- 

fort be shown to His people, Faith and Hope are in 

attendance, the former kneeling in adoration at His feet, 
the latter clinging for support to the mercy seat. 

In the lower panel stands Charity, superintending the 
distribution of those gifts which are the outward and visible 
signs of obedience to the command to give food to the 
hungry, clothing to the naked, assistance to the blind and 
infirm. On one side an angel brings a message of hope to 
the despairing, while on the other a handmaid tenders 
words of comfort to an afflicted widowed mother, remind- 
ing her that though her only child is taken from her, yet he 
is but being carried upwards by an angel’s hands to an 
angel’s home. The design is by Mr. R. J. STEGGLEs, 
of Caversham Road. 

There is no doubt that consolation is never more 
acceptable than when offered to those who are ill or in a 
state of convalescence, and it can be conveyed by pictorial 
means more eloquently and surely than by words. Invalids 
who are unable to follow.a discourse can derive benefit from 
a picture. Some doctors show their belief in this power of 
art by having engravings of a hopeful character in their 
waiting-rooms, or scriptural words which are likely to be 
encouraging. Mr. Sreccies’s pictorial decoration, there- 
fore, deserves the attention of philanthropists and the 
generous benefactors of hospitals. Money would be well 
laid out in its reproduction. 


HOUSE, HAMPTON-ON-THAMES. 


SKETCHES IN AND AROUND ESSEX. 


HE subjects of this illustration are very characteristic 

of the native architecture of Essex, where the 

brightest effects are obtained by the simple means of 
cream-coloured plaster and brilliant red bricks and tiles. 


A NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 


HE Lords of the Treasury have sent the following letter to 
Mr. Henry Tate, of Park Hill, Streatham Common, whose 
proposals were published last week :— 
Treasury Chambers, June 26, 1890, 
Sir,—The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
have had before them your letter of the 17th inst., addressed 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with reference to your 
munificent offer to the nation of your important and valuable 
collection of modern pictures. My lords desire to point. out 
that the non-acceptance of your offer by the trustees of the 
_National Gallery was not solely due to the want of space. 
_ The condition you desired to attach to the gift was that the 
pictures should be kept together in a room or rooms 
devoted entirely to their reception. This condition, however, 
to which no limit of time is assigned, would have violated the 
historical and educational system on which the works in the 
National Gallery are arranged, and would have set a precedent 
for breaking the gallery into a series of smaller and inde- 
pendent collections. 

In view of the difficulties at the National Gallery, you now 
repeat your generous proposal in another form, and are willing 
to convey your pictures to the nation if my lords sanction the 
establishment of a new gallery, exclusively confined to works 
by British artists. The proposal to establish such a gallery on 
the general lines of the Luxembourg Museum at Paris is not 
new to my lords. Various suggestions to this effect have been 
made to them, and they have been for some time past in com- 
munication with the directors of the National Gallery, the 
President of the Royal Academy, and the Commissioners of 
the 1851 Exhibition on this subject. As the result of these com- 
munications, my lords are disposed to believe that the eastern 
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and western galleries at South Kensington, now temporarily 
assigned to other purposes, might be devoted to the establish- 
ment of a representative collection of modern British pictures, 
in which the works that are at present scattered in various 
institutions might be brought together. My lords are satisfied 
that these galleries, which are fireproof and would afford a 
good light, could be adapted to the purpose—at any rate for a 
number of years, and might attract gifts from other donors, 
stimulated by your example. They hope they may gather from 
your letter that you would be willing to consent to your pictures 
being placed in such a collection. 

My lords regret, however, that it is not possible for them to 
accept, without reservation, the further condition with which 
your offer is accompanied. You express a desire that a new 
administration should be created for the gallery which you pro- 
pose, distinct and independent of the existing art administra- 
tion of the country, and that my lords should agree to put an 
annual grant at the disposal of this body. Such a question 
cannot be dealt with apart from the general position and rela- 
tions of existing administrations, while their increase, with the 
danger of possible competition among them is a matter 
attended with difficulty. My lords have been consulting 
various authorities interested in art on this point, and they hope 
to arrive at an early conclusion. If my lords find themselves 
able, in consequence, to recommend the constitution of a new 
gallery for British artists, under similar conditions of partial 
Government control to those which govern the relations 
between the Treasury and the trustees of the National Gal- 
lery, the question of some annual expenditure might naturally 
arise. But it would be impossible for my lords to make any 
absolute pledges as to annual grants, which have to be voted by 
Parliament. 

My lords cordially hope that these explanations may satisfy 
you as to their desire, which they are confident will be also that 
of the public at large, to make it possible for you to carry out 
your original design in a manner agreeable to yourself and at 
the same time in harmony with the action of the various bodies 
who now administer the existing national collections—I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, 

W. L. JACKSON. 
Henry Tate, Esq , Park Hill, Streatham Common, S.W. 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


HE most important and extensive works of restoration 
which have taken place at Lincoln Cathedral for the last 

300 years are in course of progress at the present time, but, 
according to the Zizcoln Mercury, the funds at the disposal of 
the Dean and Chapter are not nearly sufficient to complete the 
work—expected to cost 77,350/. -The operations are absolutely 
necessary for the due and proper preservation of the fine 
edifice. An appeal for funds is therefore now being made 
throughout the diocese, the sum required to be so raised being 
between 10,0007, and 11,000/. When, in 1869, the Dean and 
Chapter transferred their estates on lease, with the exception of 
the houses in the Cathedral Close, to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, the comparatively small sum of 20,000/. was set 
aside by the Commissioners for substantial repairs to the 
fabric, to be expended, with their approval, by the Dean and 
Chapter as the occasion arose. In 1874 Mr. Pearson, the 
Cathedral architect, reported serious dilapidations at all points 
of the building, and drew special attention to the deplorable 
condition of the external stonework along the whole of the 
north side of the Cathedral, and stated that delay in the 
restoration would render a very much more extensive outlay 
indispensable. The Jower portions of the walls and base 
mouldings were in a very imperfect state ; repairs had from 
time to time been made to them, but in most instances very 
improperly, and numberless stones which appeared to have 
been solidly built in were only mere thin slabs set up against . 
the walls to conceal the ruin which existed beyond. Mr. 
Pearson’s estimate was 77,350/, made up as follows: — 
Chapter-house, 6,920/.; cloisters, 4,700/.; great transept, 
north, 3,600/.; lesser transept, north, 3,150/7.; choir and retro 
choir, 11,300/.; transepts, &c., south, 4,900/. ; nave and aisles, 
16,7002. ; west front, 10,0007 ; central tower, 2,800/. ; western 
towers, 6,500/.; western turrets, I,000/.; choir stalls and 
Bishop’s throne, 2,000/.; lowering ground, 3,700/. Of 
the above restorations, work costing 21,2507. had been 
done, mainly in connection with the south-west tower, 
the external stonework, the choir and retro choir, the cloisters, 
the nave and aisle (south side), and the lowering of the ground 
round the Cathedral, which latter work was greatly assisted by 
the. corporation of Lincoln and public subscriptions. At the 
commencement of the restoration of the chapter-house, and the 
taking down and rebuilding of the east walk of the cloisters last 
year, of the original sum of 20,090/. there remained in the Com- 
missioners’ hands 12,3007. When the work now in progress is 
completed there will only remain about 5,500/. of that sum ; but 
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the Dean and Chapter believe that if they can complete the 
works of restoration and substantia! repair still to be done on 
the north side of the minster, including the north-west tower 
and turret, they will be able to find from the cathedral revenues, 
increased by the falling-in of the leases in the Close, and by the 
diminution of the present payment to the corporation of Priest 
Vicars through the falling-in of their leases, a sufficient annual 
sum to carry out the restorations remaining, and to keep what 
would then have been restored in satisfactory repair. The 
estimated cost of the works on the north side is 16,109/. Thus 
the sum of I0,600/. in all (over and above the sum of 5,509/. in 
the hands of the Commissioners) would seem to be required in 
order to insure the eventual complete carrying out of all the 
works necessary, and inasmuch as the Dean and Chapter cannot 
look for any fresh grants out of the estates handed over by them 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, they must rely upon the 
liberality of all who are interested in the preservation of the 
Cathedral to aid them in an undertaking for the carrying out of 
which the ordinary income of the fabric, chargeable with the 
€ver-increasing dilapidations of so large and ancient a building, 
is totally inadequate. Towards the restoration of the chapter- 
house, now in progress, and the further repair of the adjacent 
parts of the north transepts, 2,465/. 17s. has already been re- 
ceived in subscriptions. 


DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 


A the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday 
the Building Act Committee presented a long report on 
the subject of the reform of the system hitherto followed in the 
appointment of district surveyors in the metropolis. The com- 
mittee submitted the following recommendations :— 

“‘t, That no person shall be accepted as a candidate forthe 
appointment of district surveyor unless he shall have attained 
twenty-eight years of age, and be under fifty years of age, and 
that every such candidate shall deliver with his application 
satisfactory evidence of his age. 

“2. That every candidate shall be required to sign a decla- 
ration and deliver it with his application, that he becomes a 
candidate and will accept the appointment if he should be 
appointed on the following understanding :—(a) That he will 
personally discharge the duties of his office subject to section 35 
of the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855; (4) that he will give 
his whole time to the duties of his office; (c) that he will not, 
‘during his continuance in office (except in the discharge of the 
‘duties thereof), carry on business as an architect, surveyor, or 
builder, or directly or indirectly, as a partner or otherwise, be 
interested in such business; (d@) that he will furnish the 
Council with information of those cases in his district in which 
‘the orders of the Council or the requirements of the Metropo- 
litan Local Management Acts with regard to the width of 
‘Streets or to any building, structure, or erection, or projection 
therein beyond the general line of buildings, are not complied 
with ; (e) that he will make no claim for compensation in case 
a diminution of his income shall at any time hereafter arise ; 
<{f) that he will keep his district office open from Monday to 
Friday (both inclusive) between the hours of 9.30 AM. and 
5 P.M, and on Saturday from 9 39 AM. until 2 PM. and give 
his personal attendance there daily from 9 30 AM. to II AM., 
and (except Saturday) from 4 to 5 PM. ; (g) that he will retire, 
if required to do so, on attaining the age of 65, or at any date 
subsequent to his attaining that age. 

‘“*3. That the aforesaid declaration of the appointed candi- 

_date shall, on his appointment, be entered on the Council’s 
minutes. 

“4. That the districts be rearranged by the Building Act 
Committee as opportunities may occur, so that the average of 
the fees received may in no case amount to less than 500/. 
per annum. 

““The Council reserve to itself the exercise of its power of 
dismissal, if the district surveyor so appointed should not act 
consistently with the understanding above set forth in any of 
the matters referred to therein, or for other sufficient reason.” 

Mr. Hutton, the chairman of the committee, moved the 
adoption of the report. 

Colonel Edis moved the following amendment :—* That 
during the continuance in office he be prohibited from carrying 
on the business of an architect, surveyor, or builder, or be 
<oncerned, directly or indirectly, as a partner or otherwise, in a 
business within his own district.” 

_ Mr. Marsland seconded the amendment, which, after some 
discussion, was negatived, and the recommendations of the 
committee were approved. 


Plans have been prepared by the city surveyor, Manchester, 
for the proposed Coroner’s Court in the City Police Court. 
Tenders are to be submitted to the next meeting of the Town 
Hall Committee, who have the matter in hand. 
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THE LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


N Saturday afternoon about thirty members of this society 
paid a visit to Oldham. They were met at the Werneth 
station by a number of the resident members and friends, and 
under the guidance of Mr. S. Andrew proceeded to Werneth 
Hall, where, owing to the courtesy of the owner, Mr. S. R. 
Platt, every facility was allowed for a close inspection of this 
interesting relic of a Jacobean mansion. Mr. Andrew supple- 
mented his own remarks about the place and those connected 


with it by a short account by Mr. Fullinger of the building. - 
The older wing of 
the hall, which is occupied as a farmhouse, probably dates from 


The next place visited was Chamber Hall. 


about 1640, but the newer mansion was erected in the early 
years of the last century and contains some fine rooms. 
paper was read by Mr. Andrew giving an account of the place. 


It has a historical record of some 600 years, and withits 


numerous associations with the past history of the district and 
the rise of its trade, not to forget also the celebrated ‘*‘ Chamber 
Ha’ boggart,” it has many and various interests. 
Hall, a small mansion probably of Elizabethan date, which is 
now made into two cottages, was seen in passing, and the 
members then went by way of the Alexandra Park to the 
Union Club. 
Library, to inspect a number of relics of local interest lent 
for exhibition by various friends. Mr. Hand, the librarian, had 
also set out many rare local books, prints, and other objects of 
interest. Amongst the exhibits may be mentioned a collection 
of Roman coins found some three years ago whilst digging the 
foundations for Mr. William Jackson’s mill, which is situated 
about 250 yards from Chamber Hall, Oldham. These were 
shown by Mr. Jackson. The find consisted of about 399 coins, 
of the reigns of Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Faustina, 
Commodus, Septimus Severus, Caracalla and Crispina, and 
one brass coin of Victorinus. The deposit of these coins pro- 
bably took place about the time of Victorinus, who reigned 
about the year AD. 218. The treasure had doubtless been 


enclosed in a wooden box, nothing remaining of it but a bronze ~ | 


lock and two handles. The period covered by these coins is 


over seventy years, and quite accounts for some of the earlier 


specimens being much worn by use rather than injured by 
corrosion. A silver denarius of Domitian was also shown, 
which was found in 1865, when making the playground in the 


Alexandra Park, which is near the line of the Roman road. — 


Also may be mentioned an arrow head of quartz from the Chew 
Valley, Greenfield, and a number of flints; a bronze celt found 
in the foundations of a house at Road End, Saddleworth ; a 


stone celt, near Catleshaw ; and many other interesting objects, — 


showing that the district must have had a numerous population 
from the remotest historical time. A paper was afterwards 
read in the larze room of the Union Club by Mr. S. Andrew 
on the place names, twenty-six in number, ending in “nook,” 
found in and about Oldham. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF ATHLONE. 


July 8 the members of the Royal Society of Anti-— 


N 
O quaries of Ireland will visit the historic town of Athlone, 


which was the scene of the siege described by Macaulay. They — 


will be able to examine the antiquities of the town, the castle, 
the walls, the ruins of St. Peter’s Abbey and of the Franciscan 
Abbey, the fortifications on the Connaught side of the town, 
De Ginckell’s House, and the historic monuments in St. Mary’s 
Church. In order to assist the members during their visit, 
Professor Stokes, of the Dublin University, has prepared the 
following interesting notes on the buildings. 


The castle was built by John de Grey, Bishop of Norwich, — 


Lord Justiciary of Ireland from 1210 to 1213. There was pre- 
viously a Celtic fortress on the same spot. 


ze. a castle for cows, like the raths which stud the whole 
country. They erected also a bridge of hurdles over the 


Shannon at Athlone, and there a conference was held and treaty © 


signed between Turlough O’Conor, King of Connaught, and 
Melaghlin, King of Meath, in that same year t140. Athlone 
Castle is thus an interesting specimen illustrating Mr. G. T. 
Clark’s argument in his “ Medizeval Military Architecture of 
England,” where he teaches that the Normans utilised old 
Celtic and Saxon fortresses or duns in. England, Wales and 


Ireland for their own purposes ; and that the early earthworks 


largely conditioned the shape and form of the stone erections. 
During the building of Athlone Castle, under Bishop de Grey, 
a tower fell which killed Lord Richard Tuit, the founder of 
Granard Cistercian Abbey, in the co. Longford. This abbey 
afterwards absorbed all the endowments of the parishes of 
Athlone, Clonmacnois, Ballyloughloe, and other parishes bor- 


As 


Hathershaw - 


The * Annals of | : 
Lough Cé,” edited by the late W. M. Hennessy, tell us that in~ 
1140 the O’Conors had a Bo-dun (Anglice, Bawn) at Athlone, 


Afterwards they visited the Oldham Free 
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dering on the Shannon. Athlone Castle was built simul- 
taneously with those of Randown, or St. John’s, and Clon- 
macnois. It was built on ecclesiastical land, the site being a 
portion of the lands or riverside meadows belonging to the 
ancient Abbey of St. Peter, situated a few hundred yards below 
the castle. The Lord Deputy was ordered by King John to 
recompense St. Peter’s Abbey for the loss of its land by a 
liberal grant in the co. Westmeath (see ‘‘Sweetman’s Calen- 
dars” for many references to Athlone Castle in the thirteenth 
century). This castle saw many changes in Ireland. It was 
sometimes held by the Irish, or by rebellious noblemen like the 
Clanricardes, specially during the Wars of the Roses, when 
Ireland was left to mind itself. In Queen Elizabeth’s time the 
castle was made the seat of the Presidency of Connaught, with a 
Chief Justice and Attorney-General for Connaught. In her reign, 
about A D. 1570, The O’Conor Don of that day once lay immured 
in Athlone Castle as a security for all his clan. Sir E. Fitton 
was then Constable of the Castle. Some of O’Conor’s followers 
brought a ‘‘cot” under the castle walls, into which the captive 
lightly stepped, and soon left captivity behind, as Mr. Bagwell 
tells. The last President of Connaught was Lord Ranelagh, who 
left the property which is now the endowment of the Ranelagh 
School ; hence the name. Under Cromwell, the castle was the 
seat of the Court of Claims, which regulated the lands assigned 
to the proprietors transported into Connaught. In 1699-91 the 
castle was held by Colonel Grace for James lI. He was killed 
in the siege, June 29, 1691, and was buried in St. Mary’s 
Church, where a monument used formerly to stand to his 
memory. It disappeared, however, with many others during 
the building of the present church in 1825-26. On October 39, 
1697, the castle and town of Athlone were visited by a terrible 
storm of wind, rain and lightning, whereby sixty-four houses 
were entirely destroyed, the whole town ruined, seven persons 
killed, more than thirty wounded; the storekeeper at the 
castle, Henry Dodwell, was preserved, while his wife and child 
were killed, as told at some length in acontemporary broadside 
in the Thorp collection in the National Library. The castle 
has been adapted to modern warfare; but still the ancient 
keep, curtain walls and water-gate can plainly be traced. Sir 
H. Piers, in his “ History of Westmeath,” written in 1682, 
describes the castle thus :—‘‘ In the centre of the castle is a 
high-raised tower which overlooketh the walls and country 
round about. On the side that faceth the river are the rooms 
and apartments which served always for the habitation of the 
Lord President of Connaught and Governor of the Castle, the 
middle castle being the storehouse for ammunition and warlike 
provisions of all sorts.” The castle was well placed at the 
point where the Shannon bursts through the range of drift- 
gravel hills extending across the whole is!and from Dublin to 
Galway. Athlone itself is built along the sammit of this ridge ; 
hence it is a long rambling town some two miles long, and 
never exceeding a quarter of a mile in breadth. Much inter- 
esting information concerning the castle, old bridge and church 
of Athlone can be found in the works of the late Rev. J. S. 
Joly, whose MSS. have afforded much assistance for these 
notes. 
The Walls. 
The earliest notice of Athlone as a walled town is contained 
in **Sweetman’s Calendar,” vol. i. No. 3159, where we find a 
decree of King Henry III., June 21, 1251, ordering 80 marks 
to be spent in building the walls of the towns of Athlone and 
Randown, and in repairing their castles. The walls, as they 
stand at present, were built in 1576 by Sir Nicholas Maiby, in 
return for a grant of the local abbeys and their lands, though 
they were, to a large extent, rebuilt by Sir C. Wilmot in 1623 
(Cal. State Papers, 1615-25). The walls extend from the bank 
of the Shannon near the gasworks and woollen factory (Bos- 
well’s brewery of a century ago), of which they form the 
boundary, to St. Mary’s Church, which they used to enclose ; 
thence to St. Mary’s Dyke, where a bastion still remains, and 
where Dublin Gate stood ; thence to the river Shannon again. 
The ancient moat can still be traced near Court Devenish and 
the glebe lands. On the Connaught side the walls have 
entirely disappeared owing to the erection of the modern 
barracks. The new fortifications date from about A.D. 1809, 
when these works were carried out under Government direction 
by the late Mr. Robert Walker, a well-known Athlone builder 
and contractor, who died some forty years ago. There was a 
tower called Connaught Tower standing a century ago about 
the Connaught end of the present bridge, but it has lony since 
disappeared. The Connaught Tower is often mentioned in the 
‘‘ Histories of the Civil Wars of Ireland, 1640-50,” published by 
Mr. J. T. Gilbert. The name Bastion Street, where St. Peter’s 
Roman Catholic Church now stands, indicates where the 
Connaught line of defence ran. The North Gate on the 
Leinster side was in existence till 1840. It is depicted in 
Newenham’s “ Irish Views,” and in “ Cromwell’s Tour in Ire- 
land.” Piers, in 1682, describes the walls thus :—“ This town 
of Athlone was, in the time of the late usurpers, very well 
fortified on both sides of the river. The part on the West- 
meath side hath very strong walls with large flankers of lime 


and stone, according to the rules of modern fortification. The 
inside of these walls and bulwarks was lined with a large ram- 
part of stone and earth; the outside was made not easily 
accessible by a large deep graff ; round about on the flankers - 
were mounted several great guns. The town on the Connaught 
side is also fortified with great ramparts of earth flanked, and a 
large deep graff. The works here were set with a quick-set 
hedge, which was well kept and neatly shorn, and had attained 
a considerable growth at the time of His Majesty’s happy 
restoration. But all this beauty, all this strength, is of late 
vanished, especially that on the further side, and the castle only. 
after the old fashion, is upheld. At whose door to leave this 
nezlect I know not.” 


St. Peter’s Abbey, otherwise the Abbey de Innocentia. 

This is a very ancient Celtic abbey on the Connaught 
side of the town, though but very few remains of it are now 
extant. In Queen Elizabeth’s time it seems to have been used 
as astore. It had thena steeple. We find inthe “ Calendar 
of State Papers,” edited by H. C. Hamilton, A.D. 1509-73, 
the following in a letter from John Crofton to the Lord 
Deputy, dated July 16, 1572 :—‘‘The rebels burnt the whole 
town. The steeple of the abbey where the store is was well 
defended. The body of the church, where was all the mait, 
biscuits, beer, all the brewing and baking vessels, was con- 
sumed by the rebels, who numbered 2,000 foot and 69 horse.’’ 
The steeple of St. Peter's Abbey, long since removed, is 
shown on a medal of William III., commemorating the 
taking of Athlone., The street leading to it is called St. Peter’s 
Port, and contains the house formerly called the Governor’s 
House, with curious staircases conducting to view-points on 
the roof, whence the governor could note the approach of 
an enemy. The wall of the abbey contains a figure called 
Sheela-na-gig, used to ward off the evil eye, found also in the 
Nuns’ Church at Clonmacnois, Kilkea Castle, and many other 
places in Ireland. There is an inscription in this street of a 
more modern type erected in the last century. It runs thus :— 


Let not Satan’s agents enter— 
Will o? Wisp and Jacky the Printer. 


It was erected by a man named Booth. He had a quarrel 
with two of his fellow-townsmen—a Mr. William Cooke and 
a Mr. John Potts, the owner of the Sauzders’ newspaper. He 
avenged himself by this couplet, which he so much valued that 
he and his successors left it in their wills that if, at any time, 
their heirs permitted its removal they should lose the property. 
Weld, in his “Survey of Roscommon,” p. 546, describes it 
thus :—“ Here, for a while, I was puzzled with an inscription on 
a circular arch leading into a large yard, the keystone of which 
bore a sculptured head with the initials ‘I.B.’—one letter on 
each side. Above this was another head, with the words. 
St. Peter’s Port. After several inquiries I learned that the 
words had been carved by order of a former proprietor upon 
having established his right at law to the premises against 
certain parties designated by the nicknames of Will o’ Wisp 
and Jacky the Printer, who had endeavoured to evict his 
interest.” There is another wall inscription in King’s Street 
which testifies to the keen interest taken in European politics 
by the townspeople of the last century. This inscription runs 
thus :—“ Paoli, Lucas, Wilkes and Liberty, R.S, 1770;” Paoli 
being the celebrated Corsican patriot, Lucas the Dublin, and 
Wilkes the London patriot of that day. But who was R.S. ? 
He was evidently an enthusiastic Liberal. He possibly may have 
been a Robert Sherwood, who left a small fund for the poor of 
St. Peter’s parish, referred to in Dr. Strean’s memoir on 
Athlone in Mason’s ‘ Parochial Survey.” In Mr. Joly’s MSS, 
I find that Robert Sherwood died in 1786. There is a tomb- 
stone in memory of him in St. Mary’s Churchyard. St. Peter's. 
Abbey, after its dissolution, was first granted to Sir Richard: 
Bingham, Commissioner of Connaught. The monks used to. 
serve the three chapels of Cam, Kiltoom and Drum, as well as. 
St. Peter’s parish. The mills on the old bridge used to belong 
to this abbey. They were granted by Queen Elizabeth in 1578: 
to Edmund O'Fallon, of Athlone. The O’Fallons were a 
branch of the O’Kellys, who ruled the whole barony of Athlone 
in Celtic times. The O’Fallons ruled the district comprising 
the parishes of Cam and Dysert, outside Athlone, in the co. 
Roscommon. The O’Fallon had his chief castle at Milltown,. 
a townland in Dysert, in the year 1585 (see “Irish Topo- 
graphical Poems,” p. xxxv., and “Tribes and Customs of 
Hymany,” p. 19, published by the Irish Archeological Society), 
The first sovereign of Athlone, by the charter of 1606, was. 
Richard Fallon, merchant. In 1685 we find Edmund Fallon 
sovereign (see “ Clarendon’s Correspondence,” vol. i. pp. 188- 
go, and “J. O’Donovan’s Hymany,” pp. 18-25). 


The Franciscan Abbey. 

This building stands on the Leinster side of the town,. 
just outside the walls, on the low, swampy ground beside the 
Shannon. The Franciscans came to Ireland in the first half 
of the thirteenth century, and built their churches here,. 
as they did in England, in the lowest and poorest parts 
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of the towns. This abbey was built by Cathal O’Conor, 
King of Connaught, finished by Sir H. Dillon, and consecrated 
by the Primate of Armagh, Albert of Cologne, in the year 1241, 
the last time when an Irish primate is recorded to have visited 
the town of Athlone. We have documentary proof of its exist- 
ence in 1245, as a mandate still exists, dated October 15, 1245, 
ordering the treasurer of Ireland to pay 20/. yearly for 100 
tunics for the use of the Franciscans at Dublin and Athlone 
(see ‘Sweetman’s Calendar,” vol. i. No. 2776). This abbey 
was nominally dissolved by Henry VIII. ; but though situated 
beside one of the chief seats of English dominion it continued 
to flourish for a century later at least. In ‘ Gilbert's History 
of Irish Affairs, 1640-50,” p. 233, there is a full list of the 
officials of this abbey, as it was flourishing in 1648. Anthony 
Dullaghan was guardian; John Coghlan, vicar ; Francis Shiel, 
preacher. Its final dissolution was, therefore, due to Cromwell. 
It was a famous place for burials till twenty years ago. The 
custom of keening at funerals was duly kept up here till about 
1860. As soon as the funeral turned the corner from Victoria 
Place into Northgate Street three or four old women, in 
advance of the coffin, raised this weird cry. 


De Ginckeli’s House. 

This house will be found at the corner of Northgate Street 
and Victoria Place. It is now occupied by Mr. Campbell as 
a general provision shop. It was till forty years ago in its 
original shape, and even still retains over its hall-door the 
date of its erection, 1623. It was till modernised a good 
specimen of the town architecture of James I.’s time, under 
whose charter it was erected. It had a small circular 
shop-window, with a shop-door elevated by some five or six 
steps from the pathway, with a hall-door ornamented with 
stone mullions at a similar height, while the roof was very 
steep, with skylight windows. The date and occasion of its 
erection can easily be determined by a reference to the 
“Calendar of State Papers,” 1615-25, pp. 100, 351, 352, 436, 
437, and Patent Rolls of James I, p. 5555 cf pp. 421, 435, 
where a grant of 42 acres of land belonging to the castle on 
the Leinster side of the town was made in 1619 to Protestants, 
on condition of their building houses in that part of the town. 
The houses, as we learn from a letter of Sir Ch. Wilmot in 
reply to Sir C. Coote, were in process of building in 1623; A 
similar grant was made to encourage house-building on the 
Roscommon side of the town in 1622. A considerable number 
of these houses then built remain in Victoria Place, Bridge 
Street and Church Street, though greatly altered and modernised 
within the last forty years. A few also may survive on the 
Connaught side. De Ginckeli’s House is so-called because 
tradition states that General de Ginckell lived there at or after 
the last siege of the town in 1691, He was created the first 
Earl of Athlone, a title extinct in 1844, and now revived in the 
person of Prince Albert Victor of Wales. Sir H. Piers, in his 
account of Westmeath, written in 1682, says these Athlone 
houses had “all their beauty without doors, for within they are 
ill-shaped and ill-contrived.” i 


St, Mary’s Church. 

The body of this church is very modern, the present church 
having been opened for service February 1827. It contains, 
however, several historical monuments, and has many interest- 
ing associations connected with it. The tower of the church 
belongs to the ancient structure, and contains the celebrated 
bell to which Macaulay refers as having given the signal for 
the final attack on the castle July 1, 1691. It is said by tradi- 
tion to have been one of the bells belonging to Clonmacnois 
(see “ Our Bell,” by Rev. J. S. Joly, rector of St. Mary’s). It is 
now cracked, but well deserves to be recast. The other and 
smaller bell belonged formerly to the Tholsel, or Market-house, 
situated at the Leinster end of the present bridge. The passage 
into the old church was through this tower. The old church 
was connected with several members of the Goldsmith family 
about the middle of the last century. Inside the tower was 
buried Mrs. Goldsmith, wife of Dean Goldsmith, on October 1, 
1769, while one of the poet’s brothers seems to have been 
curate about 1767. Theold church was built by Oliver St. John, 
Lord Grandison, the President of Connaught, about the year 
1620, replacing a still older and pre-Reformation edifice, which 
used to be served by a vicar appointed by the monastery of 
Granard, which possessed the great tithes of the parish. The 
tower which contains the bells was doubtless built about the 
same date, 1620. The first incumbent of the Jacobean Church 
was the Rev. John Ankers, appointed in 1608, after whom, 
some think, the hill called Ankers’ Bower was sonamed. Many 
of the monuments which adorned the old church were removed 
to the present one, though some were lost, including that 
erected to the gallant Colonel Grace, the commander at the 
period of the last siege. The oldest are the De Renzi and the 
St. George monuments. Both are quaint in their spelling. 
The De Renzi monument is the oldest, being dated 1635. It 
runs thus, bringing us back right into the Middle Ages :—* This 
monument was erected for the Right Worshipfull Mathew de 
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Renzi, Knight, who departed this life the 29th of August, 1634: 
beinge of the age of : 57: years: Borne at Cullen in 
Germany and discended from that famous and renowned 
warrior, George Castriott, als Scanderbege (who in the Chris- 
tian Warr fought 52 : battailes with great conquest and 
hoanor against the Great Turke), He was a great traveler and © 
generall linguist: and kept correspondency with most nations 
in many weighty affaires; and in three years gave great per- — 
fection to this nation by composeinge a grammar, dictionary 
and chronicle in the Irish tongue: In accompts most expert — 
and exceedinge all others to his great applause. This worke 
was accomplished by his sonn Mathew de Renzi, Esq, August 
: 29 : 1635.” Scanderbeg, alias George Castriott, was Prince — 
of Albania about 1430. He made the first successful resistance — 
to the Turks even before the taking of Constantinople. Gibbon 
bestows several pages on his career in chapter Ixvii. of his S 
great history. It is curious to find the great grandson of 
an Eastern hero buried in the centre of Ireland. De Renzi 
seems to have been a connection of the Lestrange family, — 
and a settler in the bareny of Garrycastle, in the King’s ~ 
County. His Irish dictionary would be useful to scholars if it 
could be now discovered. The next in age is the St. George — 
Monument, dated 1643:—‘ Neer this place lyeth the bodyes — 
of Captain Richard St. George and his pious wife, Ann, eldest — 
daughter of Michael Pennock of Turroc, in the County of © 
Roscommon, Esq. He was for several years Governor of 
Athlone; third son of Sir Richard St. George, Knight, 
Clarenceux King of Arms, by Isabel, his wife, daughter: of : 
Nicholas St. John of Lidiard Tregoz, in Wiltshire, Esq., 
brother to Henry St. George, Knight, Garter principall King of — 
Arms and to George St. George of Carrick Drumroosk, in the — 
County of Leitrim, Knight. Born at Hatley St. George, in — 
Cambridgeshire, the 27th of March, 1590, and departed this life 
in Athlone, the 24th of April, 1667. The said Ann, his wife, — 
was born at§Turrock, the 18th of November, 1606, and dyed in ~ 
Athlone the 4th of October, 1643, to whose memorys their sons, 
Arthur and Henry, erected this monument Anno Domini 1686.” 
The descendants of Captain St. George lived at Mount Equity, 
near Ballinasloe. The St. Georges were joint patrons and 
owners of the borough with the Handcock family till Lord 
Castlemaine purchased the St. George interest early in the 
present century. The only other monument belonging to the © 
seventeenth century in the church is one to Abigail Handcock, — 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Stanley, and wife of William ~ 
Handcock, Esq , of Twyford, who died November 21, 1680, in 
her fifty-third year. She was the wife of the founder of the 
Handcock family. Upon a tablet in front of the gallery isa 
record of a grant made by the Dodwell family in the seventeenth 
century. Among the church plate is a silver chalice with an 
inscription testifying that it was given by Maria, wife of Henry 
Dodwell. The Dodwells were old Elizabethan settlers at — 
Clonown, on the Connaught side of the town. Theysoid their pro- — 
perty to the Glass family, whose name is retained in Glass’s Lane, S 
leading from the Mary Dyke to the Shannon, Henry Dodweil — 
was probably the celebrated Camden Professor of History at — 
Oxford, previously F.T.C.D. He resigned sooner than take 
the oaths of allegiance to William III. This tablet on the 
gallery records seventeenth-century grants to a Latin school at 
Athlone. This Latin school was famous from 1660 to 1730 
under the Thewles family, who were masters of it (see Trinity 
College Matriculation Books). Among the inscriptions on the 
tombstones in the churchyard, as industriously copied by the 
late Rev. J. S. Joly, none go back beyond the year 1700; but 
many of them commemorate persons present in Athlone at the 
time of the siege, or mentioned in old records of the time of 
Cromwell, Charles II. and James Il.: as George Smart; 
Bartholomew Emery, clothier, sovereign of the town in 1698 ; 
Jacob Jacques, innkeeper on the Connaught side of the town in 
1690. All these names appear attached to an address to 
James II. in 1684, now in the Record Office. Jacob Jacques 
was apparently a French refugee. His name appears in the 
Hearth Money Returns for Athlone in 1665, in the address to 
James II., and in the list of persons attainted by King James’s 
Parliament. He died April 22, 1722, aged ninety-five. eee 
There are several other points of antiquarian interest about 
the town. Court Devenish, now the residence of Mr. Smith, 
the proprietor of the celebrated woollen mills, was built 
250 years ago by a Mr. George Devenish. It saw a hard fight 
in 1648, when the town was attacked by the Dillons of 
Kilkenny West, as told in “ Gilbert’s History of Irish Affairs, 
A.D. 1640-50,” vol. i. p. 233. The Sir James Dillon, who ~ 
led the assault on this occasion and turned a portion of the ~ 
Franciscans out of the abbey, was the great-grandson of the ~ 
last prior of St. Peter’s Abbey, who surrendered it to Henry VIII, — 
and married. Sir H. Piers, in his “ History of Westmeath,” 
notes that the people ot Athlone were very proud of theiz 
chimneys, and then instances Court Devenish as an example. 
Piers’s exact words are (see Vallancey’s “ Collectanea,” t. i. 
p. 87) :—“ The town was before this war (of 1641-50) fairly built 
as to outward appearance, most houses boasting of their neatly- 
hewn coyns and arches; but most especially the curious work- 
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manship of the funnels of the chimnies ; and one house built 
backward from the street by one Devenish exceeded all the rest 
for politeness of architecture.” The position and lines of King 
William’s army in 1691 may be traced with the help of Storey’s 
“History” and the Ordnance Map. They planted a battery on 
Moran’s Hill (anciently called Mullagmore or the Great Hill), 
_ encamping the soldiers in the fields between that hill and 

Ankers’ Bower, below which they had another battery. Their 
_ cooking-house is.marked on the Ordnance Map of 1840 as 
existing in a field opposite the farm of Arcadia, on the Coosan 
road. It used to be marked in later years by a heap of stones 
- which had lost all semblance of a house. At Garrycastle race- 
course, a mile and a half outside the town, on the Dublin road, 
two ruins stand side by side. An old castle, overhanging the 
Al river, was once a castle of the O’Breens, the Celtic chief of 
this district. The more modern ruin, of late years used as a 
stand-house, was about 1660-1700 the residence of the Golborne 
family. Athlone itself was in the territory of the O’Breens, 
whose principal residence seems to have been in Coosan. 
Hence the name of the barony of Brawney, in which it is 
situated. Views of Athlone at the beginning of the century are 
to be found in various work3. 


Ho goes, 


** Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —HAZLITT. 


A PROPOSAL FOR THE ADORNMENT OF 
RAILWAY STATIONS. 


HE project for the emulation of the Eiffel Tower suggests 
that many of the railway magnates have sums of money 
available which they find some difficulty in employing. Under 
these circumstances would it not be well for Sir E. Watkin and 
his friends to look up the appeal which was made some forty 
years ago by Henry Cole for the introduction of wall-paintings 
in the great railway termini? We reprint the document, as it 
may be interesting for many reasons. The “ Felix Summerly ” 
of that time was essentially a projector, and when he wrete the 
subjoined letter to Philip Hardwick, R.A, he was only con- 
sistent with his previous actions. His aim was to suggest the 
innumerable applications of art ; and in that way he rendered a 
service to his country. The hall of the Euston Station is well 
adapted for wall-painting, but there are stations in London and 
elsewhere where paintings could be seen by no more thana 
few officials and occasional visitors. The following is the 
letter :— 

Sir,—Our matchless railways have not only given us safety, 
comfort, facility, and cheapness of locomotion, but they are 
influencing beneficially, in ways most unexpectedly, our com- 
merce, our agriculture, and many moral and social relations. 
What if they should become agents for promcting the Fine 
Arts in our country? It is not altogether an idle dream to 
look forward to such a result. To you, sir, as architect of the 
greatest railway corporation, the London and North-Western, I 
think I may appropriately address the following observations, 
in which I shall endeavour to show how the patronage cf art 
may come legitimately within the scope of railways; how that, 
without trenching perceptibly on their profits, they may be the 
means of establishing national galleries of the highest art, not 
in the metropolis only, but generally throughout’the country. 

Already the great railway stations now in progress of build-« 
ing or in contemplation—at Euston Square, at Birmingham, at 
Liverpool, at Hungerford Bridge, at London Bridge, at Shore- 
ditch, at Oxford, at Carlisle and elsewhere—are destined to 
rank among the most marked architectural features of our 
times, provided the natural wants of the buildings are permitted 
to direct the expression and sentiment of their architecture. A 
railway station, it must be admitted, is as susceptible of 
architectural character as a church, a palace, a club-house, or 
any other building. The ability of the architect may make 
stations at once symmetrical and beautiful; and if he be a 
true inventive genius he will not be discouraged by the seem- 
ing difficulties of dealing with the apparently awkward pro- 
portions of railway stations. But the architectural forms of 
Stations are not my special theme. My purpose is to show 
what a noble opportunity these great halls of meeting afford 
for promoting the decorative arts of painting and sculpture ; an 
opportunity for reviving that natural union of decoration with 
architecture which we find to have existed in the public build- 
ings of all nations—among the Egyptians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, and throughout the Middle Ages in our own country, 
until the advent of Puritanism. 

-The Government, we see, by its appointment of a Fine Art 
Commission to decorate the new Houses of Parliament, is 
setting .ery properly the example of restoring decorations to 
the public buildings of our country. It is, as I have remarked, 
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but a revival ; for every one who has investigated the state of 
our ancient buildings must know what abundance of painting 
on the walls, stained-glass in windows, pavements on the floors, 
can be proved by the miserable remnants of them still to be 
found to have existed in ovr cathedrals—even in the meanest 
of old parish churches—in the halls of ancient guilds, in 
domestic mansions. The public records of the cost of build- 
ings yield abundant proofs of the great extent to which the 
decorative arts in ancient times were wedded with objects of 
utility. 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the causes which, since 
the days of Elizabeth, have operated to banish interior decora- 
tion from all our public buildings, from churches downward. 

The outsides of public buildings are certainly less neglected 
than the interiors, and it may be noted that the Birmingham 
Railway has the most imposing gateway in England, and 
devoted 35,coo/. to the building of this propylzeum or entrance 
at Euston Square. But much less thought has been bestowed 
on the decoration of the interior of the station. It may be said 
truly that in a climate like our own the beauty and attraction of 
the insides of buildings are really more important than the 
outsides. If this be true generally, it may be especially urged 
in reference to railway stations, which are destined to be halls 
of meeting on the grandest scale. Throughout the day, and 
even night, they are places of public rendezvous, constantly 
occupied. No scenes can be chosen where the spectators, ev 
changing, will be more numerous; and in these halls art an 
utility might be, as they ought always to be, in closest union. 
The art so applied would be far more impressive and purpose- 
like than any collection of paintings and sculpture made for its 
own Sake alone. 

Decorate the principal railway stations with paintings and 
statues, coloured windows and mosaic pavements, and the 
multitudes awaiting the arrivals and departures of the trains 
will thus be educated in art with the least possible parade of 
being so taught. An opportunity will be afforded to gratify and 
improve busy, hard-working thousands, especially of the manu- 
facturing class, who have no means of access to private picture 
collections and little leisure or opportunity to visit our one 
National Gallery. 

To give the public some works of high art at the chief rail- 
way stations would be, indeed, but a continuance of the 
excellent arrangements already made. <A mere dry, close, 
utilitarian spirit might object even to the luxury in railway 
carriages and to the high degree of comfort in the waiting- 
rooms—which make them palaces by contrast with the open 
stable-yards and booking-offices of old stage-coach days. 
What a noble work it would be to havea series of frescoes 
illustrative of communication and commerce adorning the 
walls of the waiting-rooms at Eusten Square or Birmingham— 
the windows resplendent with stained-glass,and the floors 
decorated with mosaic pavements. But the cost? some may 
ask, hesitatingly. At once let me say, that a railway should not be 
asked to decorate its stations with high art until it pays a 
dividend of 1o per cent. Surely it will be more beneficial to 
spend a part of the surplus profits in this way, than hand over 
the whole to some utilitarian dreams of Messrs. Morrison & 
* Cato.” 

The cost, in fact, would fall upon the public itself, and be by 
them contributed willingly for their own benefit ; though the 
work would be instigated and promoted through the liberality 
of the shareholders, who would obtain all the credit justly due 
to the enterprise. Suppose 20,000/. were so applied, spread 
over a period of three years if necessary. This amount would 
be much less than 1d. in the £ on the gross receipts of the 
London and North-Western. It might, I think, be proved if it 
were necessary to do so, that a station made highly attractive 
for its art would directly benefit the traffic. The passport to 
the picture-hail would be the passenger’s ticket. Railway 
shareholders are proverbially most liberal and generous, in 
spite of the idle imputations of Mr. Morrison or the taunts of 
“‘ Cato ;” and if Mr. Glyn should think it necessary to say to 
his brother shareholders at the next general meeting, “ We 
propose to adorn our principal stations in the best manner of 
which British art and skill are capable, to give to our customers 
such architecture, paintings, sculpture and decoration as shall 
not be surpassed in England, and shall rival those of the stations 
in Germany,” I believe the meeting would welcome the pro- 
posal with cheers. 

What corporation in the past history of the world can boast, 
like the London and North-Western, of an annual receipt of 
more than a million and a half of pounds sterling? Surely, the 
King of Bavaria, with his Glyptotheca—or Leo X., when he 
caused Raphael to decorate the Vatican—or the Doges of 
Venice—had no such resources at their command. And 
surely we have painters equal to the work—Mulready, Maclise, 
Eastlake, Edwin Landseer, besides Etty, Cope, Herbert, Dyce, 
and others. If railway companies would enter upon this noble 
course, we should soon have our public buildings rivalling 
those of modern Germany and ancient Italy. It would only 
be following the example of the Church and of the ancient guilds. 
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Oa the other hand, if our railway corporations should 
‘neglect this opportunity of legitimately promoting high art, it is 
‘difficult to say what public institutions have the means or the 
‘spirit to do so. Not the Church or the municipal corporations 
‘ofthe present day. It is true that the Government is setting 
an example on a timid scale; but so far as railway administra- 
tion already eclipses all Government administration, so far 
would art be better, and have freer scope under railway than 
-under Government patronage. Railway companies are, indeed, 
the corporations of our time which have the greatest vitality in 
them, and afford the best specimens of administrative capacity. 
All that they do, we see, is far better done than could be done 
‘by any other conceivable agency. 

Let me urge upon you to use your influence with the 
‘London and North-Western to listen to these brief suggestions, 
and to bezin some worthy work of interior decoration, though 
the scale be ever so moderate. A beginning is the thing 
wanted. Should the idea be entertained, the error of the 
‘Royal Commission in seeking to obtain the highest art by 
competition would doubtless be avoided. Railways know 
practically the working of competition too well to adopt it in such 
case. Competition may be all very well to obtain that which 
everybody can tender ; but high art, like good railway manage- 
ment, is not to be had of all mortals by merely asking for. 
‘Railway managers, if they want a good railway, engage Mr. 
Stephenson or Mr. Locke or Mr. Brunel ; and so, if they want 
the best art, they will seek the aid of such artists as I have 
already named, and not call idly upon the world at large, 
exoecting other signs than it has already given. 


LANDING FOR OCEAN STEAMERS AT 
LIVERPOOL. 


Es some time there has been an outcry at Liverpool against 
the obligation of passengers by ocean steamers either going 
ashore by means of tenders, on which they are often incon- 
veniently crowded, or losing time by waiting until the huge 
vessels can be taken into dock. A demand has consequently 
developed for the provision of a landing-place whereat 
passengers may disembark from ocean steamers promptly 
without the help of tenders. Mr. Joseph Boult, C.E., has 
prepared a sketch plan with suggestions for meeting this 
demand. His proposal is to fourm a new harbour at the 
extreme north end of the Liverpool dock estate by projecting a 
breakwater fom a point near the Seaforth Battery to a point 
about 300 yards from the Canada entrance. The greatest 
width of the harbour enclosed by the breakwater would be 
400. yards, while the entrance at the south end would be 
250 yards wide. Inside the breakwater Mr. Boult would moor 
2 pontoon stage. of sufficient length for four steamers, each 
‘630 feet long, to lie alongside. On the top of the breakwater 
he proposes that a railway shall run in connection with the 
London and North-Western, the Midland and the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire lines, which run down to the docks. With the 
help of floating shields he would provide comparatively smooth 
water, even in stormy weather ; while, if necessary, the present 
depth of 25 feet at low-water spring tides might be increased 
-at moderate expense. Thus steamships could disembark their 
passengers at any state of the tide ; and the passengers could, 
by means of floating roadways, reach the trains awaiting them 
at the breakwater, and the vessels, having landed passengers 
and mails, would be in good position for being taken into the 
Langton, Alexander, or other north docks, which are just 
‘behind the proposed new harbour. 


The Architectural Association. 
SIR,—Permit me to correct a slight inaccuracy in your report 


-of my remarks at the last meeting of the Association. I did 
not say that many members would be too indifferent to return 
‘the voting papers, but, in the course of my remarks in favour 
of sending out voting papers, I endeavoured to anticipate the 
possivle objection that might be raised on that point. 
May I also repudiate the insinuation implied, if not by 
-word, at least by tone, that we have been actuated by some 
malign motive in opposing this scheme? I assert that those 
who have had the misfortune to fnd themselves in opposition 
have been led by no other desire than the good of the Associa- 
tion, a fact which has eluded the observation of those who 
think differently.. 
If the scheme is ever in operation, I venture to think the 
time will come when the Association will regret what { believe 
‘to be an unwarrantable interference with the pupilage system, 


which has not been proved to be lacking, and future years 


would see a generation of young architects grinding out 


stereotyped architecture of academical type, with no p-actical © 


office training, and eliminating all individuality and spiri: from 
our architecture.—Yours faithfully, 


A. NEEDHAM WILSON. | 
29 Mornington Road, Leytonstone : . 
July 2, 1899. 


Rubber Bricks. 


SIR,—You will, we feel sure, allow us the opportunity to 
thank Mr. Edwards, through the medium of your paper, for his 
letter in your last issue, because without his letter our own 


might have escaped observation by some members of the pro- 
fession who possibly may now take an opportunity to read it. 


Re re eee ee epee 


We are quit2 content to let our rubbers stand on their own 


merits, and can only say the continued increasing use of rubber 
bricks must be sufficient proof of their utility for facingwork 
and other purposes in the smoky atmosphere of London and 
other large towns. We are quite sensible of the fact that it has 
yet to be proved to the minds of architects and others the ad- 


ditional advantage of a comparatively new front being obtained — 


by periodically rubbing off the discoloured portion ; hence our 
desire to give every architect the opportunity to judge for him- 
self whether the front to which we wish to call attention is a 
success or not. We must tender our apologies for troubling 
you with a second letter, and remain, yours faithfully, 
THOMAS LAWRENCE & SONS. 
Bracknell: July 1, 1890. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Ediaoburgh,—The Dean of Guild Court has approved of 
plans by Mr. J. O. Scott, for the erection of a chapter-house at 
the north-east corner of the main building of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral. The building will be about 36 feet square, and in 
style will correspond with the cathedral. Light will be ad- 
mitted by four windows on each of the three sides exposed. On 
the floor level the house will be square, but at the cornice level 


octagonal, while the roof, following the same form, will, ata — 
height of over 70 feet, narrow to a point, which will be sur- — 


mounted by an ornamental cross. As to the interior, the roof 


will be elaborately groined—the moulded and carved ribs 


springing off decorated shafts, and having a central column of 
polished granite. Money for the erection of the house was left 
by the late Mr. Hugh J. Rollo, W.S., and the cost of the work 
will be about 5,000/. It is expected that it will be completed in 
the early part of next year. Messrs. Morgan & Sons, of 
Glasgow, are the contractors. i 


GENERAL. ir 


The Prince of Wales has consented to lay the memorial- 
stone of the nave of the historic church of St. Saviour’s, 


Southwark, which is about to be completely restored, on the 


24th inst. 


Mr. W. McEwan, M.P, has given 5,000/. to the President — 


of the Royal Scottish Academy to purchase a picture by 
Rembrandt for the National Gallery of Edinburgh. In ‘case 
no desirable example is obtainable for that sum, the money will 
be used to purchase a few works of another master. 

The Manchester City Art Gallery has been closed tem- 
porarily preparatory to the autumn exhibition, which will be 
opened on the first Tuesday in September. : 


A Reference Library, which contains about 7,000 volumes | 


on technical subjects, has been opened in connection with the 
Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art. 


Mr. Basil Champneys is preparing designs for a reredos — 
of Derbyshire marble about to be placed in Wednesbury parish 


church, at the cost of an anonymous donor. 

The death is announced of Mr. John Lawrence Randal, 

architect, at Shrewsbury on June 20, at the age of sixty-nine 

ears. 
A Committee of the Denbigh Town Council have recom- 
mended that a prize of 20/. should be offered for the best plana 
for improving the market halls and building a town hall above 
them. 

Pians have been prepared for the enlargement of St. Peter’s 
Church Schools, Worcester. 

Zeeds was left in darkness on Tuesday night owing to the 
dispute between the gas committee and the stokers. 

Turton Tower, which is one of the most interesting ex- 
amples of architecture in Lancashire, was offered for sale last 
week. As the offers only reached 2,750/. the tower was with- 
drawn, but the adjoining land, containing 1,000 acres, was sold 
in lots for about 28,000/. 

Liverpool still contains about 12,009 insanitary houses and 
10,000 cellar dwellings, although immense sums have been ex- 
pended on the demolition of property of that class. 


ia 
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Ir is satisfactory to know that the three important pictures 
belonging to Lord Rapnor, which were in the market, are 
secured for the National Gallery. The price paid for them 
is 55,0007, The whole of the money does not come from 
the Exchequer. It appears that some City merchants have 
subscribed 30,000/, on the condition that the remaining 
money was found by the Treasury. The pictures are 
HOLsBEINn’s Ambassadors, a portrait of PuLtipo Pareja. by 
VELASQUEZ, and a portrait by Moront, whose Zaz/or is one 
of the best works of its class in the National Gallery. For 
Ho.sein’s work the Berlin Museum had offered 30,000/. 


‘The transaction is creditable all round. The Chancellor of 


the Exchequer has wisely relaxed the rule by which the 
National Gailery is deprived of aid until the sums paid for 
the Marlborough pictures are balanced. The City syndi- 
‘cate, by its prompt and liberal action, has saved the country 
from being deprived of pictures which it could not spare. 


M. Francais, the landscape painter, is in luck this year. 
He was awarded, a few weeks ago, the médaille d’honneur 
by his brother artists, and on Saturday he was elected a 
member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts in succession to 
the late RoBERT-FLEURY. 
was exceptionally severe. The candidates who offered 
themselves were MM. DeraiLie, Francais, HarPIGNiEs, 
J. Leresvre and Emite Lévy. The names of MM. Ben- 


JAMIN CONSTANT, J. BLANC and OLIvIER MERSON were 


afterwards added by the Academicians. As all the com- 


petitors were distinguished it took no less than four 
ballotings before a determinate result was arrived at. At 
last M. Francais obtained nineteen votes, while M. JuLEs 


LEFEBVRE had only fifteen, and the election was declared. 
As has been said, ‘‘ everything comes to the man who can 
wait,” and M. Francais has waited long and patiently. 


THERE is still much hesitation among the congregation 
attending the parish church at Arundel about what is 
to be done with the timber roof of the church, which is 
being destroyed by insects. Temporary, or rather economi- 
cal, measures, such as the application of creosote to the 
wood are of no avail. The appetite of the beetles appears 
to be increased by the creosote, for it gives a flavour to the 
timber of which they evidently approve. A more effectual 
way of dealing with the roof is demanded, but it would be 
costly, and at present there is no money available. They 
are not generous in subscribing in Arundel. There was a 
meeting of the parishioners on Saturday, in which it was 
proposed to seek subscriptions for the purpose, but as it 
was also decided that a committee should be formed to 
investigate the subject, it will be long before the fund is 
obtained. Of investigation there has been enough ; what 
is needed are contributions in cash from the parishioners. 


On Wednesday the general meeting of the Society for 
the Preservation of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt was 
held. Lord WuHarnciirFE presided. The report stated that 
of the principal objects of the society the first, namely, to 
obtain a report on the condition of the temples and monu- 
ments, with an estimate of the sum required to repair and 
protect them, had been met by the Egyptian Government. 
For the attainment of the second the society is still nego- 
tiating; it is to secure the appointment of an official 
inspector intrusted with the charge of the ancient monu- 
ments. The sum of 546/.. has been collected already in 
furtherance of the aims of the association.. Mr. Howorrn, 
M.P., said that the agitation for an English inspector was 
hopeless, and: proposed that communications should be 
opened with the French Ambassador in England. A 
despatch from Sir EveLyN Bartnc to the Foreign Office 
was read ‘by the chairman, declaring that to erect a new 
museum at Ghizeh on account of the lack of precautions 
against fire at the existing building would be very costly, 
and could not be taken into consideration. » Mr. FLINDERS 
PETRIE said that as it was very unlikely that their proposals 
of an’ inspectorship would be accepted, he would suggest 
the appointment of an official] who would-be ready to scour 
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the country in search of monuments and in detection ct 


devastations, by the society itself, with such remuneratior 
as it could afford. Lord WHARNCLIFFE said he could not 
blame the French authorities for not having appointed an 
English inspector, and he asked the members of the society 
to endeavour to regard the case froma French point o: 
view. The report was adopted. 


THE following awards have been made in the Section of 
Architecture of University College, London, by Professor 
T. RoGer SmitH :—/ine Art——Donaldson Silver Medal, 
C. C. Brewer, of Finchley ; 2nd prize, Koraro SAKURAI, 
of Japan ; certificate, 3*, ALFRED HALE, of Birmingham. 
Second Class, F. K. Kenpatt, of Blackheath. Third 
Class, R. M. WHELtock, of Nunhead. Sketches.—Prize, 
KoTaro SAKURAI, of Japan. Comstruction.—Donaldson 
Silver Medal, Koraro Sakural, of Japan ; 2nd prize, F. J. 
SLATER, Of London. Second Class, T. A. Brooks, of 
London ; E. B. Hooxz, of London. Modern Practice.— 
Prize, Louis Jacop, of New Cross ; certificate, 2*, DENDY 
Watney, of Croydon. Second Class, H. R. ApPELBEE, of 
London; H. HELspon, of London. The students marked * 
obtained the number of marks qualifying for a prize. 


THE Revue Universelle for this month has a varied 
collection of articles which are all readable. M. Marra, 
who describes himself as one of the fifty-seven visitors who 
had the courage to visit the architectural section of the 
Salon, expresses his indignation against the French archi- 
tects because one of them proposes to erect a colossal 
tower in the garden of the Palais-Royal. Thisis one of the 
consequences of the bad example set by M. Errret and his 
satellites. M. Cu. NorMAND’s “ Galla Pudentia,” when 
completed, will be an improvement on the ordinary antique 
romance. ‘There is an interesting description of the region 
about Dunkirk, where Flemings have established them- 
selves and have contrived to preserve their characteristics. 
“The Italian Histories of the French Revolution” is the title 
of another article in which there is an incidental notice of 
CaRLYLE’s so-called history. This is apropos of a notice 
of the work by Mazzini, who, although a friend of the 
author, was not blind to CaRLyLr’s defects, especially his 
negation of any system of philosophy, his fatalism and 
disbelief of the progressive improvement of humanity. He 
ascribed the shortcomings to the influence of GoETHE on 
CaRLYLe’s mind. In his article on the Salon and 
the schism among the artists, M. WILLEMS. treats 
M. MEISSONIER with severity for conducting the new 
movement. He is convinced that it is the painter’s duty 
to recognise that a reconciliation should take place without 
delay. There is no lack of outspoken criticism in the 
article. Inthe ‘‘Causerie scientifique” M. TiInET recommends 
the Wenham lamps for the lighting of theatres. The illus- 
trations continue to be more numerous than in any other 
periodical published at so low a price. 


THE responsibility for the condition of some of the 
London Board Schools is likely to be shortly tested in the 
courts. The solicitors of the Board called on one firm of 
contractors to make good certain defects and deficiencies in 
school buildings erected by them. As no definite reply 
has been received, it is now recommended that the Salaries 
Committee be authorised to enter an action to recover 
damages for breaches of contract. 


THE second competition for Carving and Art Woodwork, 
arranged by the Company of Carpenters in their Hall in 
London Wall, has just taken place, and it is considered 
that, in the number of exhibits and quality of the work 
shown, there was an improvement on Jast year’s competi- 
tion. Money prizes to the amount of about 60/. were 
awarded, besides medals, and the company believe with 
these competitions and the School of Wood Carving they 
have established at Chapel Street, Bedford Row, an impetus 
will be given to the art of wood carving in this country. 
The silver medal was awarded to E. H. Arxrns, for a chair, 
and the bronze medals to T. Jacoz, R. A. BRANGAN, J. A. 
Vocr.' ‘The principal prizes in money were obtained by 
W. Crayton, R. S. Barnes, J. OsMonp, W. METCALF, 
and» G. Mason. The next competition will be ‘held in 
June 1891, and the syllabus of same will be ready in the 
course of this month. 
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FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 


EPORTS of two remarkable lectures delivered in 
Paris on the Renaissance were published a couple 
of weeks ago in the Courrier de Art. As the subject has 
importance for students outside France we propose to con- 
sider what was said, and more especially as the lectures 
represent the opinions of those who are loyal to the prin- 
ciple of the Renaissance, as well as of others who are its 
enemies. The two advocates were well matched. Both 
are professors and authors. The anti-Renaissance spirit 
was represented by M. Louis Courajop, who is a conser- 
‘vator of the department of Medizeval and Renaissance Art 
in the Louvre. M. Euctne Muwnrz, the conservator of 
the galleries and library at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, upheld 
the Renaissance. Although the two lectures may have 
seemed to some people to be the result of a preconcerted 
arrangement for a controversy, the authors, it must be said, 
were entirely independent, and each treated his theme 
without any knowledge of what was to be said on the 
opposite side. As they hold public appointments, we are 
better pleased to find the lecturers taking different views of 
the subject than if they were unanimous, for it denotes that 
at present France is without an official theory of the history 
of art, and that professors are no longer tongue-tied by 
authority. It should also be remembered that the Renais- 
sance brought freedom of thought as one of its accom- 
paniments, and a man is not imbued with its spirit who 
cannot tolerate opponents like Mr. Rusk1y, who maintain 
that it was pestilent, or the zealots who suppose that it 
alone saved art from degenerating into a worse than savage 
state. The history of the Renaissance presents so many and 
such varied sides, allowance should be made for any one 
who can only take a partial view. ‘Those who can be com- 
prehensive in their studies are not bound to be always 
satisfied with what they see. To their minds the Renais- 
‘sance may resemble the “perspectives” mentioned by 

SHAKESPEARE, which 

Rightly gazed upon 
Show nothing but confusion ; eyed awry, 
Distinguish form. 


M. Courajop may be classed with those scholars. He 
has gone through a long apprenticeship. He spends his 
days among examples of Renaissance art, and his knowledge 
must have an accuracy which is unattainable by those who 
have to depend on books and occasional visits to museums. 
But, somehow, his judgment has become biassed. His 
admiration for the examples of which he has charge is 
mixed with pity, as if they were so many exfants trouvés, 
and he feels a righteous rage against the men who produced 
them. The artists and their patrons find no favour with 
him. ‘The time itself he considers was out of joint ; for if 
M. Covurajop possessed the power that is required, he 
would, we imagine, rejuvenate the world by at least four 
centuries, in order that people might have another chance 
of getting on the right track. If they followed the ways of 
a still earlier time they would gain his approval; but if they 
imitated their predecessors in the fifteenth century, and 
turned aside after foreign attractions, we fear he would 
have little pity for them whatever might be their doom. 

We must, however, say we do not the less esteem 
M. Covurajop, although he is not free from partialities and 
prejudices. - What director of a museum or picture-gallery 
is impartial? Because he is human he must have favourites 
which in his eyes are the gems of the collection. M. 
CouRAJOD, we can imagine, finds his pets secluded on 
the Gothic side : the more aged they are the better he likes 
them. His successor probably will have a regard only for 
those that belong to the latest time of the Renaissance. 
Unlike the majority of officials in all countries, M. Coura- 
jopD has a heart, and his emotions prevail over his intellect. 
He considers that Gothic art was from and of the people. 
He imagines the architects and designers owed everything 
to Nature as if they were so many peasant poets; if they 
were taught it was not through the agency of books, but by 
the lips of more ancient builders and artists. M. Courajop 
in fact has made a fancy picture of Medizeval life, and he is 
fascinated by his own creation. Renaissance art, on the 
other hand, he believes appealed to no more than a select 
few. Hence itis a case of aristocracy versus democracy. 
He finds also that pedagogues are united in favour of the 


Renaissance, and as he’has noesteem for them he concludes 
that whatever they advocate must be wrong. It is not 
unlikely, however, that M. Courajop found a still stronger 
reason to determine his predilection. He sees that Gothic, 
which was once their national style, is no longer in favour 
with his countrymen, nor are there signs that it is likely to 
be so again ; as a patriot he must regret the change, as a man 
of sentiment he is bound to champion what appears to be a 
lost cause. 

The foreign aspect of the Renaissance was kept firmly 
before M. Courajon’s auditory. He rejoices at the fact that 
France kept loyal to Gothic until nearly twenty years of the 
fifteenth century had elapsed. About that time the Italian 
style, which failed to gain a footing elsewhere in France, 
was introduced in the valley of the Loire. Kings and 
nobles at once became its patrons, and it gradually gained 
the appreciation of all who wished to build. The style that 
was essentially Christian was superseded by one which com- 
bined so many Pagan and other elements that it could not 
be said to have a primitive or national character. 
M. Courajop finds fault with the Italians because they 
had acquired Hellenic “ particularisme” rather than the 
cosmopolitan spirit of Imperial Rome. He has objections 
to Greek art which are not, however, altogether based on 
eesthetic grounds. It was, he says, the art of a society that 
was narrow-minded and jealous, of a republic where religion, 
law and literature were controlled by canons that were - 
unchangeable. Everything was fixed, determined, definite. 
Art thus became impassible and superhuman. : 

There can be no denying that Greek society had 
its imperfections, but we can no longer remedy them. 
If modern social conditions are superior, that cannot be 
said of the architecture and sculpture. For our part we 
do not see the advantage of an endeavour to lessen the 
admiration of students for Greek art by allusions to the 
defects of the governmental system of Athens. If the 
adoption of a rigid system of policy would enable the 
artists of the nineteenth century to become equal to the — 
Greek artists, it would be well to sacrifice a little personal 
liberty to attain so much success, But something else is 
necessary, which is not attainable. The “canon immuable ” 
was never employed to restrain the genius of an artist. 
M. Courajop, we are confident, is well aware that the 
proportions of the Greek statues in the Louvre Galleries do 
not reveal the adoption of any uniform standard for the 
human figure. Count CrLarac’s elaborate measurements 
and tables testify to that fact. In architecture we finda 
similar variety in details, At one time the proportions of 
the five Orders were supposed to have been devised once 
and for ever, but the measurements which were put 
forward, and were too often accepted as binding, were not 
derived from a comparison with any surviving examples. — 
We agree with M. Courajop that in Italian architecture 
there is a good deal of proportion which could be arrived 
at mechanically, but that denotes how imperfectly the 
Greek system was assimilated. In fact, any art which is 
taught in a way by which the inventiveness and taste of the 
designer do not count is unworthy of being called an art, 
and Greek detail was never obtainable by that sort of 
process. M. Courajop quotes a passage from MICHELET _ 
that corresponds with one in Macau.ay’s earliest essay in 
the Edinburgh Review, about the precision of DanrTE in all 
things which are measurable as compared with MILTon, 
That is considered to suggest the spirit of Italian architec- 
ture. There is nothing indefinite about it; every part is 
fixed by rule and measure. Gothic art, on the contrary, 
expresses liberty in emotion; it is inexhaustible in its trans- 
formations; it is renewed continually, and the future is not 
closed to it; there are no fixed formulas or recipes for its 
production, for the style is not to be limited. Far be it 
from us to say a word against Gothic, but we are forced to: 
differ from M. Courajop. The Medizval architects were 
not so indifferent to rule as might be supposed from what 
he says. Individuality and originality were tolerated, but 
not to an unlimited extent in every building. There must 
have been too a system of teaching, otherwise we should 
not have so much general uniformity in principle. 

If the battle were confined to the styles, M. Courajon, 
we suppose, would say Gothic must have won, But for 
three centuries and a half the pedagogues have been throw- 
ing their influence against it by making out a sort of rela- 
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tionship between the French and ancient Greeks and 
Romans, or, as M. Courajop expresses it, by fabricating 
false titles in order, by a tissue of falsehoods, to connect 
Frenchmen with the authors of a civilisation that was 
morally inferior, The only history they considered to be 
- worth teaching was that of Greece and Rome. French 
annals were ignored. Hence from the foreign influence the 
highest intelligences were blinded, the noblest faculties 
were mutilated, the most delicate sensibility was dissipated. 
It is to the errors of the educationists that M. Courajop 
ascribes the aversion to Gothic art of such men as FENELON, 
VoLTairRE, Montesquieu and others. Even the clergy 
became indifferent, and eventually favoured vandalism as if 
it were a meritorious work. Still more remarkable was the 
infatuation of the revolutionists. They did not claim to be 
the successors of the stout citizens who asserted the privi- 
leges of the communes, but rather of the ancient Romans, 
and the new era was supposed to be in conformity with the 
principle of antique society. When Davin, the painter, 
attempted to revolutionise the art of the time he also could 
find no better subjects than Classic incidents. Instead of 
gaining freedom, art became enslaved, and that it is not fully 
emancipated is evident, says M. Courajob, from the ignor- 
ing of French art in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

M. Courajop might have more accurately expressed 
the cause of the neglect and disesteem of Gothic art in 
France. It was not owing to the pedagogues so much as 
to the rise of French literature. FENELON, for example, 
possessed a good deal of Medieval mysticism, but he had 
a love of literary composition, and from what works of the 
thirteenth century could he have derived a model of style 
or form? He went to the classics, he advised other writers 
to follow his example, and he was not the only great man 
of his time who acted in that way. CoRNEILLE was as good 
an example of the simple-minded French dourgeois as can 
be found. When he was not thinking of the ancients he 
was commonplace. Yet it has been said of him that the 
Romans are nobler in his plays than in their own history. 
He could never be so great a poet if only the heroes of the 
communes were eligible for characters. In that age 
literature was supreme in France, because it was supposed 
to be derived from Greek and Roman works. Every writer 
of any account could say “on se nourrit des anciens.” 
This was not altogether owing to the teaching received at 
school or college: it was a tendency that might be called 
natural. Unfortunately the men of that age identified the 
early writers of their country with the manner of building. 
Gothic composition and Gothic architecture went together, 
and it was made a boast that the two were abandoned 
together. They could not perceive that an art like archi 
tecture might flourish in one age as literature in another. 
The love of ancient manners had not died out at the 
time of the Revolution, and there is no use in blaming the 
men who took part in it, because they believed that when 
they referred to Roman patriots allthe world could understand 
them. If they compared themselves with the village heroes 
who withstood the tyrants of their fields we are afraid they 
would not be appreciated. Even now there is not unanimity 
about the character of so prominent a reformer as ETIENNE 
Marcet. Davin also was not acting so wrongly when he 
depicted scenes which would be understood by strangers 
from America. The fault was not in the selection but in 
the execution. Yet, with all their defects, his pictures are 
not passed unnoticed in the Louvre. 

We believe M. Courajop to be in error when he con- 
demns his countrymen for believing in a relationship that 
cannot be established. It would be well if the French did 
nothing worse than to suppose that as their language has 
affinity with Latin, they also have some of the blood of 
Roman invaders in their veins. It would be hard to find 
a country where an exact ethnographical theory alone pre- 
vails ; and, after all, the French may be right and have 
some descendants of antique Romans among them. 

We hope M. Courajop may be able to persuade his 
‘countrymen to prize their Gothic buildings, and if so his 
lecture will deserve to be treasured. But his theory of the 
Renaissance appears less rational than that of M. EucENE 
Muntz. The representative of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
does not undervalue Gothic. In fact, M. MUntz points 
out to the students that as the school is established in part 
of the old convent of Petits Augustins, there must be asso- 
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ciation with Medizvalism,.and he takes the examples of 
Gothic work as links by which the Renaissance is united 
with an earlier age. 

M. Eucine Muwntz is opposed to the theory that 
French Renaissance is only a sort of mongrel Italian, 
and is contrary to Gothic as a national product. It 
is forgotten, he says, that artists like JEAN GOoUJON, 
GERMAIN Piton, DELoRME, LescoT, BULLANT, CLOUET, 
Pauissy, JEAN CousIN were as much representative of 
French genius as the architects of the Gothic cathedrals, 
The men we have named have had to express a different 
sort of idea and sentiment, but it was done with the 
neatness, grace and emotion that have in all times 
characterised the French school. It is also forgotten that 
the Italians had not created by themselves the Renaissance. 
They had borrowed the idea from Classic antiquity, which 
is the common patrimony of civilised Europe. The French 
artists soon went directly to antique models for their 
architecture, sculpture and decorative arts. It was for 
that purpose so many of the early artists resided in Italy, 
and it was the ambition of amateurs to possess original 
works by Classic artists, and if they were not obtainable 
they secured castings. These facts would prove that the 
influence of Italian artists did not long survive; they were 
useful in pointing out a new way to men who were more 
vigorous. It is pointed out by M. Euczne MUtntz as a 
remarkable circumstance that the architectural style which 
had reached maturity in Italy went through all stages of 
development in France and assumed new characteristics. 
It is seen in an early state at d’Amboise, Gaillon 
and Blois; in the course of half a century it gained 
the perfection which was seen in the Louvre and 
Tuileries, Chambord, Anet, d’Ecouen and Chantilly, while 
the works of Du Cerceau and De Brosse reveal its decad- 
ence. In France the admiration for antiquity was sincere 
and enthusiastic, while in Italy it was of a colder and more 
cautious character. Both in architecture and in sculpture 
it is claimed that France was more advanced, and it is a 
singular illustration that the last of the great sculptors, 
Joun or Botocna, belonged to Douai. Then, as M. 
Mintz contends, there is no resemblance between any 
Italian palace and the chateaux of Blois, d’Amboise, Fon- 
tainebleau, Saint Germain, Chenonceaux, Chambord and 
d’Ecouen, or buildings corresponding with the Palace de 
Justice at Rouen and the house of Jacques-Ce&uR at 
Bourges. They are picturesque, while the Italian buildings 
have more simplicity and nobility of line, qualities which 
sometimes degenerated into coldness and monotony. In 
sculpture JEAN Goujon far surpasses CELLINI, and is more 
of a Greek in style. In painting the French artists were 
also independent of the Italians. They avoided the heroic 
style for a great part of the sixteenth century, and it is in 
portraiture, glass-painting and tapestry their merits are to 
be discovered. ‘The conclusion of M. EuckNe MUNTz is 
that after struggling against the Italians the French artists 
appropriated the principle of the Renaissance, and intro- 
duced a spirit of measure, sobriety and distinction which 
was unknown among their Italian contemporaries. 

This theory is of course more gratifying to Frenchmen, 
but it is also more satisfactory than M. Courajop’s. | Italy 
has received more praise for her share in the Renaissance 
than she merits, but after all to Italy belongs the credit 
which is due for the initiation of the movement. 


A GREAT ARCHITECTURAL FROBLEM.* 
By JOHN W. Root. 


IKE all forms of civilisation architectural development has 

for centuries moved from homogeneity to heterogeneity. 

As human needs become more complex and as human indus- 
tries multiply, human habitations take upon themselves forms 
continually more intricate. But at no time has this develop- 
ment been so rapid as during the latter part of this century. 
The age of steam has witnessed a material revolution a 
thousand times more significant and radical than had occurred 
during all the preceding centuries. In essence the require- 
ments of men, as expressed in their architecture, had remained 
comparatively simple up to the end of the eighteenth century, 
and even to the middle of this. The fourteenth-century dwell- 


* A paper read before the architectural class of the Art Institute, 
Chicago, and published in the Zx/and Architect, 
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ing and shop combined was, in its essential arrangement, a very 
simple and obvious affair, whose type had existed in substance 
for centuries ; and the combined shop and dwelling of the last 
century was scarcely more complex. In the great monuments 
of Early Egypt, of Greece and even of Medizval Eurcpe, as 
well as in such smaller buildings as have survived to this day, 
very few and very simple ideas dominated the whole structure 
as well as its art expression. The architect was not distracted, 
therefore, by antagonistic elements in his problem, but moved 
straight forward toward a simple and definite result. If called 
upon to design a temple, he aimed only to produce an edifice 
which should be a unit within itself, and at the same time 
expressive of that religious sentiment which was predominant 
at the time, and whose characteristics were for this reason 
instinctively grasped by him. If the problem was of some 
other character it was nearly always marked by equal sim- 
plicity of purpose. Even the greatest of castles and palaces in 
their most complex conditions rarely became more than well- 
regulated assemblies of simple structures, each one maintain- 
ing its own individuality. 

Not only were early buildings comparatively simple because 
of the simple needs of the inhabitants, but also because of the 
fact that early architecture was created in climates where an 
outdoor life was so largely possible and even desirable 
that the dwelling, shop or temple itself, being to a large 
degree unnecessary from a material point of view, took upon 
itself a much less complex condition than if the climate had 
been more austere. Thus, being from one point of view 
unnecessary, or the necessity demanding such structures being 
comparatively slight, they became in their more enduring forms 
monumental in the expression of simple ideas, as places for 
worship and for defence. 

Another cause for this obvious and simple expression lay 
in the fact that the architect was then further than now removed 
from the mass of people, who, indeed, were ignorant of many 
of their own physical necessities, as well as of their moral 
aspirations. He was, therefore, left free to work out his 
problem undiverted by the thousand considerations begotten 
of individual caprice. 

It was the Renaissance, with its wonderfully vital and com- 
plex thought, which first began in a marked way to impress 
upon architecture the stamp of individual whim or desire ; and 
it is the earlier monuments of the Renaissance, built by men 
who were still imbued with something of the more primitive 
and simpler spirit, that remain to us most significant and 
interesting. For so rapid was the growth of ideas in the 
Renaissance that even the greatest among the architects of 
later periods were able only partially to give these ideas 
adequate realisation in architectural form. In the expression 
of this straightforwardness of intention, this unity of idea, cha- 
racteristic of earlier architecture, the Parthenon, the Erechtheum, 
even the great Medizeval cathedrals, like Chartres and Amiens, 
are the embodiment of ideas in their essence as direct as any 
picture or statue can be. But with the enormous growth in 
wealth and civilisation of the northern nations, as well as those 
in the South since the Renaissance, especially since the begin- 
ning of this century, the change has been beyond the wildest 
flight of the imagination. The luxuries most rare to even great 
kings like Louis XIV. are now the necessities of life to the day 
labourer ; and following every modern necessity is a vast 
nebulous train of luxuries, whose end may not be seen, all in 
their turn to become fixed and solid as necessities. These all 
demand accommodation and expression in modern architec- 
ture, and architecture must meet the demand. As yet sufficient 
time has not passed for this expression to be fully wrought out. 
The age of steam, of electricity, of gas, of plumbing and 
sanitation, is new. What its impress will be upon man himself 
no one will venture to prophesy, and this being true, no man 


may foresee how architecture will adjust itself to these changed 


conditions. Especially is the forecast difficult when we reflect 
that not only pre-existing types of buildings have been revolu- 
tionised by modern needs, but new types have been created 
adapted solely to the present, and of which twenty years ago 
no man could have dreamed Among these I mention the 
vast edifices which have lifted themselves in New York, Boston, 
Chicago and other cities, until they tower heavenward nine, 
ten, twelve and sixteen storeys, containing sometimes three or 
four thousand people upon whom depend the support of eight 
or ten thousand souls. These buildings, the result of com- 
mercial conditions without precedent, are new in every essential 
element. 

Looking at the problems presented by these buildings, as 
well as by many others of a different type in a lesser degree, 
we may certainly guess that all pre-existing architectural forms 
are inadequate for their solution, and that no logical combina- 
tion of those forms can be made efficient without changes so 
great as to be practically destructive. We must grant that, to 
be true, architecture must normally express the conditions of 

«life about and within it, not in a fragmentary and spasmodic 
way, but in the mass and structure ; the life of the building, in 
large and comprehensive type. As yet the search after a 
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national or new architectural style is absolutely useless for this 
purpose. Architectural styles, national or new, were never dis- 
covered by human prospectors, however eagerly they have _ 
searched. Styles are found truly at the appointed time, but 
solely by those who, with intelligence and soberneéss, are work- 
ing out their ends by the best means at hand, and with scarce 
a thought of the coming new or national style. : 

Architecture is, like all other art, born of its age and. 
environment. So the new type. will be found by us, if we do: 
find it, through the frankest possible acceptance of every 
requirement of modern life in all of its conditions, without 
regret for the past or idle for a future and more fortunate day,.. 
this acceptance being accompanied by the intelligent and sym- 
pathetic study of the past in the spirit of aspiring emulation, 
not servile imitation. If the new art is to come, I believe it 
will be a national and steady growth from practical conditions: 
outward and upward toward a moreor less spiritual expression, 
and that no man has the right to borrow from another age an 
architectural idea evolved from the life of that age, unless it. 
fits our life as normally and fully as it fitted the other. I say 
practical conditions, and this is fully meant—practical conditions. 
without qualification or abridgment. Whenever in the past 
such a full acceptance occurred, and a building was erected in. 
the effort frankly to express the conditions thus accepted, art 
has been willing and ready to consecrate the effort. But, on- 
the contrary, whenever art has been invoked to abridge in 
architecture one ef those normal conditions, she has been 
distant and cold. The ethical proposition is true that the pre- 
sence of art may be most accurately known in the attitude of 
the workman as well as in the nobleness of his aim, And yet. 
philosophers and critics have striven to find the path by which 
artists reached the exalted heights of inspiration, by which 
genius conceived the immortal monuments of antiquity. The- 
path has not been found by them. But in studying our own 
age, I believe some guess may be made as to the road by which 
our own highest level may be reached. We live in an age 
beyond all others reasonable. The ethical and art status: 
apparently reached by the Greeks and Venetians through pro-. 
cesses almost intuitive, must be reached by us, if at all, by, 
processes entirely rational. ae wiie a 

If the problem before us were the design of a temple to 
Jupiter, with its simple portico and cella, the whole attitude of 
the mind would be different from that which is demanded in 
the effort to design in homogeneous and expressive form a great 
and complex office building of twelve storeys, constructed of 
steel and terra-cotta. Here the pure art expression Can, per- 
haps, never be so high as in the simpler problem for reasons 
inherent in the problem ; but if it is to be truly an art expression. 
worth considering, it will be reached at the point where in- 
tellectual action, intensely concentrated upon vital conditions 
about and within us, passes into an unconscious Spiritual clair- 
voyance. Here is the path, the end of which, indeed, may not 
be reached by us, but the effort to reach which will be to move 
in the right direction. AGE i eiry 

Criticisms upon art are apt to be unsatisfactory, and are- 
often unfruitful, and such I do not propose to essay. It is 
rather my purpose to enumerate some of the structural and.com- 
mercial conditions which lie at the beginning of a typical archi- 
tectural problem of the present, and to indicate something of 
the methods by which they are met and are given character- 
istic architectural expression. The subject, then, of this paper, 
to which the foregoing is a preface, is some of the processes by’ 
which a large office building in Chicago is evolved, from the 
time when the site is determined to the time of its occupancy. 
The subject is chosen because no class of buildings are more 
expressive of modern life in its complexity, its luxury, its intense. 
vitality. ‘The purely artistic side of the question will not be 
enlarged upon, because, as I have said, it is the practical and 
even commercial sides which at this moment need special 
attention, not so much for themselves, but as factors, and most — 
important factors, in the evolution of every aspect of a great 
problem ; and which occupy a much greater and more signifi- 
cant relation to the ultimate art expression than has generally 
been conceded to them. How much ‘‘per cent,” has always. 
been considered foreign to art, and generally it is. Yet, 
curiously enough, it may sometimes guide art, if not positively 
foster it. Art has never grown vitally without. some sort of 
check, whether in the limitation of the age, the narrow yet 
intense idea which was the inspiration of the epoch, the 
specialised occupations of the moment, or some other equally 
valid cause. And in this age the question, purely com- 
mercial, of “per cent.” often intrudes itself at a time when 
thoughtfulness is about to give way to mere lavishness, and 
asks of the mind the pertinent question “Why?” and in 
the answer art, if enriched by the splendour of material, is not 
concluded by it alone, but by the more valuable thing, expendi- 
ture of thought... 

At the moment when an architect is entrusted with work to 
be executed by him “regardless of expense,” let him beware 
that he lose not the thoughful temperateness which should 
underlie even the most splendid effort. But when a certain 
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income must be derived by revenue from the building designed, 
every question must be carefully weighed, investigated in every 
possible light, and the result is apt to be interesting, at least as 
expressive of thought, and will, if solved with truth and 
imagination, be also interesting from an art standpoint, as art 
in architecture is merely the expression in solid material that 
some one has thought for our comfort and delight. 

Let us begin, then, at the moment when the questions 
involved in such a building arise and are propounded to the 
architect for solution. Let us suppose that in the business 
centre of this city a piece of ground has been purchased, lying 
upon the corner of two prominent streets, the dimensions of the 
ground being 150 feet north and south, 100 feet east and west, 
with a 16-foot alley on the south. It is surrounded by build- 
ings averaging in height nine storeys, and the average width of 
the streets on which it fronts is 70 feet, being in one case 
66 feet and in the other 80 feet. Of course, the first radical 
question to suggest itself is that of light. And this will at once 
dictate certain general and entirely preliminary conditions of 
the plan upon the ground, Experience has demonstrated that 
all spaces within the enclosure, of four walls which are not well 
lighted by sunshine, or at least direct daylight, are in office 
buildings non-productive. The elementary question, therefore, 
is how to so arrange the building upon its lot that every foot 
within it shall be perfectly lighted, and all spaces which would 
be dark thrown out. To ascertain this it is necessary to know 
by experiment to what depth from the front wall daylight will 
reach, upon the average, in a storey of convenient height, and 
giving to the space to be lighted the largest possible windows. 
This has been found to be in Chicago not more than 24 feet, 
assuming the height of the storey to be abont 11 feet, and the 
window to be placed close to the ceiling, the average street 
width being assumed. This fact will, of course, dictate in 
general our depth of offices. 

Taking the lot of 150 by 100 feet, as given us, the first 
method or general disposition or plan which suggests itself 
will perhaps bea central court. It is found at once that this 
plan is not feasible, for there is not sufficient width in the lot to 
give light to the interior tier of offices opening upon this 
court. A second plan would be an open court facing 
the east (A.). This has manifest advantages. A large amount 
of office space is here obtained, all of which would seem 
to be well lighted, and all of which would have open 
aspects to the street. An objection, however, to this plan con- 
sists of the fact that the south wing of the building would con- 
stantly throw its shadow across the narrow court whose smallest 
dimension is north and south, whereas the distance north and 
south should be its greatest dimension to fully admit sunshine. 
Another criticism is that at a time when light is most valuable 
and most difficult to obtain—Iate in the afternoon—the court is 
thrown into shadow by the main portion of the building. Still 
another would lie in the fact that the court being so essentially a 
part of the screet facades, it would scarcely be possible to face its 
walls with a material which would brilliantly reflect the light, 
as such a treatment would cut the main facade into three 
pieces and destroy all architectural unity of expression. 

The next idea (B.) would be to place the court within the 
building and to the west of it. Here only one tier of offices is 
placed to the north and south of the court, and the plan seems 
to present many advantages. It is necessary, however, in 
order to get even moderately good light in the south tier of 


offices, that the width of the alley should be considerably | 


increased. Let us do this by 10 feet, using the widened alley 
for light. The court in the centre, of a very good size, with its 
longer axis running north and south, thus freely admitting sun- 
shine ; it is, moreover, in such position that it may be readily 
faced with glazed and light-coloured material, and generally 
presents a very convenient and serviceable arrangement. 
The criticism upon this plan would be that if tall buildings 
exist on the south of it, the alley, even when widened, will not 
~be wide enough to give perfect light to the south offices in the 
first five or six storeys. This is a very grave objection, which 
would also be accented by the fact that so large a per cent. of 
the offices have an alley frontage, which is nearly always objec- 
tionable. Suppose, therefore, we take the offices which lie 
immediately south of the court and remove them to the north 
of the court, thus making the plan c. Here, as you see, the 
court is open to the south toward the alley, and has the great 
advantage of the long north and south axis, which is 26 feet 
longer than the length of court in plan B. In this case scarcely 
an office is solely dependent upon the alley for light ; nearly 
every one faces the principal streets, or, what has proven to 
be in Chicago quite as desirable, the open court. This court 
may be constructed as lightly as is consistent with strength ; it 
may be faced with any brilliant reflecting material ; possesses 
all the attractions of the enclosed court of plan B, and is 
superior for service. And although the net space included 
within the building seems somewhat less than in B, it is con- 
siderably more available, and therefore would produce con- 
siderably more revenue. Remember also that this slight per- 
centage of net space in favour of B is apparent only, for in B 
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there is somewhat larger proportion of walls which will more 
than counterbalance this difference. The general plan marked 
C is therefore taken. (Diagrams will be given in next number.) 

The next general question is the number of storeys. And 
in Chicago at present the difficulty is not to determine how few, 
but how many. Nothing to a stranger seems more irrational 
than the present rage in Chicago for high buildings; but the 
reasons for it are obvious, and the fact apparently fairly well 
established, so that we must accept it. Let us assume that 
twelve storeys are determined upon. 

The next step to take is to approximate the cost of the 
building, a question of decidedly keen interest, and one in 
which it would not be generally conceded that the architect 
puts his best foot forward. Here experience has shown that 
the cost may be obtained within a very small fraction by ascer- 
taining the gross cubic contents of the building from the 
bottom of the foundations to the top of the roof, and inclusive 
also of all the space enclosed within walls in the shape of areas, 
&c. Dependent upon the elaborateness of finish, the cost per 
cubic foot of such a building will vary from 25 to 40 cents, 
although in eastern cities the latter figure is often greatly 
exceeded. Thus a building of this sort, containing 2,500,000 
cubic feet, will cost, according to its elaboration, from 
625,000 dols. to 1,009,000 dols., the average being about 
750,000 dols. 

The general plan being now determined, and the question 
of cost discussed, we proceed to other points relating more in 
detail to the arrangement of the building, and which still have 
especially to do with the question of revenue. The following is 
a partial statement of these points :— E 

1. Height of Storeys.—I\deally, the storeys of such a build- 
ing should be highest at the bottom, for here the light is least 
adequate. A system of graded heights, greatest at the ground 
and diminishing toward the top would be best. Motives of 
economy, however, tend to prevent this ; and the arrangement 
generally found most satisfactory is to have at the bottom a 
storey level with the street and as high as consistent with easy 
access by stairs to a higher storey immediately above it, thus 
obtaining revenue practically from two “ first” storeys. The 
third storey is somewhat higher than those above, because it is 
apt, like the second, to be occupied by large corporations or 
other tenants requiring considerable space in one room. 
Above this there is generally no cause for storeys over 11 feet 
high. 

3 Main Entrance.—This is to be as wide and convenient 
as possible, leading in the most obvious way to the elevators, 
and provided in a building of this size with at least four pairs 
of easily moving doors. A very important feature of the 
entrance is the storm-vestibule, which is always necessary and 
rarely adequately provided. These vestibules should be suf- 
ficiently deep to allow the two sets of storm-doors to move 
freely past each other, with considerable space between. Im.~ 
mediately inside of this vestibule one or more wide flights of 
stairs lead to the second or banking storey. 

3. Elevators.—The number of elevators is very important, 
as are their size and shape. The number is proportionate to 
the cubic contents of the building, with an added percentage if 
the building be tall—for the length of time consumed by an 
elevator car in making a “round trip” depends as much on the 
number of stoppages for receiving and discharging passengers 
as on the speed with which it runs. In size the elevator car 
may not be much greater than 4o square feet, in any event, 
two smaller cars being better than one of larger size than this. 
The shape should be wide and shallow, with the door as wide 
as possible. 

4. Ample space must be left for all forms of supply and 
waste pipes to run up through the building, as well as for the 
elevator cylinders and for ventilation ducts. These shafts can 
scarcely be too large. 

5. On each storey convenient and accessible toilet-rooms 
must be provided, and in two storeys these rooms should have 
large ante-rooms with barber shops and attendants. 

6. Heavy burglar and fireproof vaults will be needed in a 
few places, especially in the first and second storeys, though, 
generally speaking, the building being non-combustible, vaults 
of hollow tile may be placed anywhere tenants may wish. 

7. The utmost space possible must be obtained in the 
basement, not only for renting, but for boilers and all forms of 
machinery. 

8, All plumbing and steam fixtures must be so placed that 
they are easily accessible, and at the same time do not deface 
the building. The same is true of all telephone and electric 
wires, all tubes for pneumatic service and discharge of letters. 

9. The spacing of windows, and their size and height from 
the floor, are indicated to us with almost unavoidable exactness. 

Think of the feelings of an Athenian architect of the time of 
Pericles, to whom the problem should have been presented to 
design a building of fourteen storeys, imposing upon him the 
following conditions :—All of the storeys except two to be 
10 feet 6 inches high, all window-cills to be exactly 2 feet from 
the floor, all lintels to be 6 inches from ceilings, and all 
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windows to bein width not less than 4 and not more than 
6 feet, and to be situated at distances apart of not more than 
6 feet. Ifthese conditions didnot paralyse the architect, give him 
a few more :—That all the windows should have flat lintels, and 
that he must avoid as much as possible all projecting members 
on the facade, since these catch dirt and soot ; and give him 
instructions to put on a few ten-storey bay windows. ; 
conditions are common enough now, if not in their entire 
number, certainly in the majority. ; 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Painting in the Sixteenth Century. 
G. F. WAAGEN. 


ARIOUS hypotheses have been brought forward to account 

for the decline of painting which took place throughout 
Europe towards the middle of the sixteenth century. In par- 
ticular, we often hear the Reformation alleged as the principal 
cause—in my opinion, very unjustly ; for if, in the countries 
where the Reformation was generally received, the demand for 
pictures must naturally have much declined, this was by no 
means the case where, as in Italy, it had little or no success ; 
at least, it might be difficult to show up to the year 1550 any 
considerable influence of the Reformation on the religious 
feelings of the people and artists in Italy. And yet the decline 
of the art from 1530 to 1550 is more striking there than any- 
where else. Nor did this decline by any means extend to the 
religious treatment of subjects only, but to the conception 
and the scientific and mechanical parts of painting in general. 
The main ground of this change may, therefore, be rather 
sought in the total and general alteration of the mode of 
thinking which took place from that time among the nations of 
Europe, in consequence of the more general diffusion of the art 
of printing. Greek antiquity agrees in this with the Middle 
Ages, that intellectual education and instruction were diffused 
in the larger circles, chiefly through the medium of the senses 
by works of art ; and which aiso, on account of the expense and 
trouble of multiplying them by copies, had a very great in- 
fluence on the proportionably small number of persons to whom 
books were accessible as a means of acquiring knowledge. This 
situation of art gave artists the calm and elevating consciousness of 
their necessity in human society, since it was their part to provide 
for the gratification of so important and universal an intellectual 
want. Precisely because art was necessary to education and 
instruction, the artists had at the same time the correct feeling 
that they were to satisfy it by the greatest possible perspicuity 
and beauty in the treatment of the subject they had in hand, 
since otherwise the object would have been missed. Through 
this happy circumstance, art among the Greeks, asin the Middle 
Ages, rose to so extraordinary a height, and preserved for so 
long a time its vitality and its purity. But when, from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the imparting of knowledge 
by books became so infinitely easy and general, by the great 
diffusion of the art of printing, hooks soon became the principal 


means of all intellectual education in the room of the arts. 


Hitherto the picture, as the organ of contemplation, had exer- 
cised, by means of the fancy and the sense of beauty, an indi- 
rect influence upon the urderstanding ; henceforward language, 
as the organ of comprehension, acted directly upon the under- 
standing. This kind of influence is far more sharp, decided 
and extensive, but likewise move partial. With the unlimited 
‘dominion which it gradually acquired, the want of intellectual 
instruction by means of the senses by degrees disappeared, and 
the consequence was that, in the end, even the faculty of rightly 
understanding a work of art was also lost. But after historical 
painting had thus lost the position which that elevated intel- 
iectual importance had given it, it lost likewise its ancient sim- 
plicity ; nay, degenerated into the rank of a handmaid of all the 
oblique intellectual tendencies of the times, and thus gradually 
became an ordinary article of luxury, a flat, unmeaninz parade, 
with a certain boldness in its scientific and mechanical part. 


- Mediceval Panel Paintizgs. 
Sir M. D. Wyatt. 


The art of painting in the Middle Ages was very rarely 
indeed applied to any but a specific use, and each picture was 
generally painted for a fixed locality and purpose. Hencea 
great source of the comparative excellence of these works. We 
accordingly find in England that the tabular or wooden picture 
was applied to but three distinct uses. The first was that of 
the “tabula,” ‘‘rétablement,” or tavola—a variety of the 
triptych, but formed in one piece without doors—a picture 

_ painted on panel and placed above the altar, after the manner 
of a modern altar-piece. These tabule are referred to at a 
very early period; and from their small size and portability 
Mr, Blackburne presumes that they generally preceded the use 
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of mural painting for altar and general decoration. Mention 
of these “tables” occurs from the ninth century to the Re- 
formation ; but from the comparative ease with which they 
may have been destroyed and defaced, scarcely any have come 
down to our days. By far the most interesting, if not the only 
proper, “retable” which we now possess is the beautiful one — 
recently discovered at Norwich—a work, it is thought, of the 
end of Edward III.’s, or the beginning of Richard II,’s, reign. — 
It consists of five compartments, representing in succession 
the Flagellation, the Bearing the Cross, the Crucifixion, the 
Resurrection and the Ascension. It bears upon its face the 
feeling and character of pure Italian (Sienese) art of the - 
school of Simone Memmi ; and the grace and refinement ot 
the heads and extremities, the elegance of the grouping, and 
the close adherence to the local traditional mode of represent- 
ing each subject, stamp it as unmistakably Italian in origin, 
The second use to which the panel picture was applied was 
that of a commemorative tablet, either recording some 
particular local legend or fact, or presented as an ex voto 
donation to some particular church—as is now constantly 
the practice on the Continent—to mark the sense of grati- 
tude entertained by the donor for favours past, and per- 
haps the slightest possible glance at benefits prospective. 
Of these paintings we possess now scarcely any remains; but 


the constant reference made to, and descriptions given of, 


them in inventories and other documents demonstrate the 
universality of their employment, and enable us to arrive at 
some shrewd conjecture as to their probable value as works ot 
art and their great importance as illustrations of early manners. 
and customs. There seems every reason to conjecture that 
paintings of this description were almost entirely executed by 
English artists, and that their good and bad qualities were for 
the most part exactly coincident with those of the cotemporary 
manuscript illuminations and paintings on glass produced by 
natives of this country. In this class we may perhaps also 
include the saintly portrait so constantly found on the lower — 
panels of rood screens, more particularly in the county of 
Norfolk, many of which are executed with considerable spirit, 
and much in the manner of the Flemish paintings of the same ~ 
period, both in the character of the heads and the angular 
drawing of the draperies and extremities. I come then to 
the third class, that to which probably the highest order of ability 
procurable was applied, the embellishment of the precious altar 
frontals or antependia. According to the usage of the Church 
of Rome, four or five of these movable facings should be 
provided for each altar, so that a fitting exterior should be 
preserved harmonising with the nature of the sacred office to 
be performed. Of course those of the high altar were the 
most elaborate; and arguing from Continental examples yet 
extant, no decoration appears to have been too costly and no 
material too rich to lavish on these frontals. The precious 
“ paliotto” at Venice, the golden casing of San Ambrogio at 
Milan, the silver and enamelled antependia of the altars of San 
Giovanni Battista at Florence and San Giacomo at Pistoia, most 
fully demonstrate this assumption ; and there is no reason for 
doubting that in this respect at least wealthy England en- 
deavoured to place herself on a par with her Continental cotem- 
poraries. 
Worwich Castle. 


H. GURNEY. 


Camden, in his accounts of Norwich and of Caistor, falls 
into the most extraordinary errors, confounding the courses of 
the three rivers—the Wensum, the Taes, and the Yare. He 
places Norwich upon the Yare instead of the Wensum, and 
gives the Wensum the course of the Taes, as ‘flowing from the 
south ;” and still more strangely as a king at arms, he 
attributes the erection of the present castle of Norwich to 
Hugh Bygod, “from the lions salient carved in stone on it, 
which were the old arms of the Bygods on their seals, though 
one of them bore across for his seal.” Now, the lions were 
two lions passant regardant, very rudely carved, one on each 
side of the arch of the great entrance; and the Bygods, whose 
original arms were or, a cross gules, never bore the lion till 
assumed by Roger Bygod in the reign of Henry III., who took 
the arms of his mcther, the heiress of William Marshall, Earl 
of Pembroke, in whose right he became Earl Marshal of 
England. Horsley, in his “ Britannia Romana,” states that 
Venta was the capital of the Iceni, situated on the ‘‘ Wentfar,” 
and thence deriving its name; and misled by, and quoting 
Camden, he places Venta at Caistor. Sir Henry Spelman, in 
his “ Icenia,” states Norwich to have been the capital of the 
Iceni, in British Caer-Guntum, or Caer Gwynt, situated on the 
Wensum; the Saxons using the w in the word which the 
Romans turned into “ Venta ;” but whether Norwich were the 
Venta Icenorum he leaves in doubt. King, who, born in 
Norwich, might have been supposed to have been better in- 
formed, in his “ Munimenta Antiqua,” follows Camden and 
turns the Taes into the Wensum; and in his paper in the 
fourth volume of the “ Archzeologia,” he pronounces the exist- 
ing castle of Norwich to be “ the very tower which was erected 
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about the time of King Canute.” In the elaborate “ Essay 
towards the History of the Venta Icenorum and of Norwich 
Castle,” by the elder Mr. Wilkins, in the twelfth volume of the 
 Archzologia,” he follows the authority of Camden in 
supposing Caistor to be Venta; and gives a very beautiful 
drawing of the tower over the entrance of Norwich Castle, 
which, still following the authority of Camden, he says, “I 
have ventured to call Bygod’s Tower.” This was the origin of 
a name which had no other foundation than Camden’s story of 
the lions ; and which the late Mr. Wilkins, R.A., who added 
the new buildings in 1824, and most accurately examined the 
castle, said his father had been led into by an endeavour to 
reconcile, if possible, the tradition of a restoration by one of 
the Bygods with his own conviction as to the period of its 
erection. And Mr. Wilkins the younger also wrote to me, 
that the same principle obtained in all the castles of the same 
era, “‘ of outside stairs abutting against a tower, which has an 
opening opposite, and commanding the approach, both from 
the gallery of the tower and the roof of it.” The almost entire 
destruction of all documents relating to the kingdom of the 
East Angles, probably through the irruptions of the Danes, 
leaves us less acquainted with this than with any other 
kingdom of the Saxon heptarchy. But taking Norwich for the 
Venta, the capital of the Iceni, you get an indication of a 
continuous story, which, true or false, brings together most of 
the various traditions. You have the castle founded by 
Gurgunt, the grandson ef Malmutius Dunwallo, who is said to 
have died in the year 336 before the Christian era. You find 
Boadicea issuing from the capital of the Iceni, slaughtering 
70,000 of the Romans and their allies, and overrunning the 
whole country, till she was finally vanquished on her march 
against the other “ Venta,” Winchester. Norwich is stated to 
have been the residence of Uffa, AD. 575—-Anna, King of the 


East Angles, to have had the castle in 642—lands granted to 


the monastery of Ely by Etheldreda, the widow of Tombert, 
held by service of Castle-guard of the Castle of Norwich, 
about 677—the castle repaired by Alfred, and granted by him 
to Guntrum—destroyed by Swain in -1004, and rebuilt by 
Canute in 1017—which brings you to the fortifications of 
William the Conqueror, and the probable construction of the 
present Keep by William Rufus. Norwich Castle became a 
prison in the reign of Henry III.; and, by the Sherifi’s report, 
the whole was greatly dilapidated in the! reign of Edward III., 
when the defences were secured by the erection of the walls of 
the city. 
Ancient Egyptian Veneering. 
J. G. WILKINSON. 

Among the many occupations of the carpenter that of 
veneering is noticed in the sculptures of Thebes, as early as the 
time of the third Thothmes, whom I supposeto be the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus ; and the application of a piece of rare wood of 
a red colour to a yellow plank of sycamore, or other ordinary 
kind, is clearly pointed out. And in order to show that the 
yellow wood is of inferior quality, the workman is represented 
to have fixed his adze carelessly in a block of the same colour 
while engaged in applying them tegether. Near him are some 
of his tools, with a box or small chest, made of inlaid and 
veneered wood, of various hues; and in the same part of the 
shop are two other men, one of whom is employed in grinding 
something with a stone on a slab, and the other in spreading 
glue with a brush. It might, perhaps, be conjectured that 
varnish was intended to be here represented ; but the appear- 
ance of the pot on the fire, the piece of glue with its concave 
fracture, and the workman before mentioned applying the two 
pieces of wood together, satisfactorily decide the question, and 
attest the invention of glue 3,300 years ago. 


Valee of Ancient Mosaics. 


C. NEWTON. 

This class of monuments obviously forms a part of the 
history of ancient painting. In the design of the tesselated 
pavement the composition and colouring are often borrowed 
from the works of the great masters; and thus we may see in 
them the image of a higher art dimly and imperfecily reflected. 
In the study of mythography, or the representation of the myth 
in art, mosaics are of peculiar value. Like coins and Greek 
fictile vases, they are inscribed monuments, and thus enable us 
to recognise, by the names written over the figures, many new 
types of mythical personages. They supply by colour those 
details of costume and attributes which are omitted, or less 
clearly stated, in sculpture. The compositions which they 
represent—continuous, like those of bas-relief, but more 
ntelligible because less crowded—exhibit the mythical con- 
nection of a number of symbols and objects which occur in 
ancient art, associated with the figures of divinities, or isolated, 
as the types of coins. Thus the celebrated mosaic of Italica, 
in Spain, engraved by M. de Laborde, gives the portraits of the 
Muses, inscribed severally with their names, and distinguished 
by the colours of the costume; and on a mosaic recently 
discovered by the French in Africa is a representation of the 
bottom of the sea, Neptune and the marine deit es driving 


chariots drawn by sea-monsters amid shells, crabs and dolphins, 
the well-known types of the coins of maritime Greek cities, the 
sites of which were indicated by these symbols. In the Roman 
tesselated pavements, as in the Greek fictile vases—both 
destined for familiar and common uses—the ornaments repre- 
sent those subjects which the mind of antiquity preferred to 
associate with their daily life, and which were to them as 
household words—the popular mythology most generally 
believed at the period, and such as we recognise in the 
contemporary Greek or Roman literature ; the scenes from war 
and the chase ; the chariot races and nobler exercises of the 
Hellenic panegyris; the gladiators and wild beasts of the 
Roman circus. 

British Barrows. 

J. Y. AKERMAN, 


The circumference of the smallest barrows is about 13 or 
14 feet, that of the largest 33 to 35 feet, and they are generally 
surrounded bya shallow trench. The cists in which the bodies 
are deposited usually vary in depth from 1 to 6 feet. Douglas 
states that he found some which exceeded to feet. Excava- 
tions on the downs beyond Canterbury have added a few new 
objects to those already discovered, proving incontestably that 
these barrows are not the burial-places of the slain, but the, 
sepulchres of a people in quiet possession of the country. 
“Their situation,” observes Douglas, “near villages of Saxon 
names, their numbers proportioned to a small clan of people 
existing at a peculiar era, afford the critical evidence of their 
owners. They are scattered all over Britain, in places which 
the Saxons occupied, and are not discovered in the parts of 
Wales which they had not subdued. The relics, compared» 
with those discovered in the urns found at Walsingham, in 
Norfolk, the subject of the beautiful old treatise on urn-burial 
by Dr. Browne, show the identity of people, and evince the 
funeral customs of the Saxons, on their visiting this country, 
to be that of burning as well as interring the dead.” ‘Those 
who have been engaged in researches of this description will 
testify to the accuracy of these remarks; but some will be 
disposed to question the propriety of the inference which the 
author draws, when he states his opinion that the Saxons 
extirpated the Britons from the parts which they then occupied. 
That the Romanised Britons were entirely subdued by the 
Saxons is evident, but the total annihilation of the people 
formerly in possession of the country by their invaders is not 
proved by these relics, some of which, but more particularly the 
urns which are occasionally found in these graves, remind us 
of the pottery of the Roman-British period. 


The Ziza Palace, Sicily. 
H. G. KNIGHT. 


Arriving at La Ziza, we found it a large and very lofty 
square edifice, built with large ashlar stones in regular courses 
and neatly put together with very little mortar. On the out- 
side there are no original windows, for originally the windows 
were all turned to the court within; but the exterior is relieved 
and ornamented with tiers of long, pointed panels with two 
sinkings. Round the summit is a parapet of large stones. 
placed horizontally, on which is sculptured an inscription in 
Cuphic characters. This building is still inhabitable, and has 
been so entirely altered to suit its modern destination that 
nothing original is to be seen in the interior except a fragment’ 
of the arabesque honeycomb in the corner of one of the 
ceilings. But the great curiosity of the place is an open hall 
on the ground floor, which is in good preservation, and is an 
exact counterpart of the luxurious retreats which are so univer- 
sally seen in Mahomedan countries. This hall, connected by a 
wide segmented arch with an open corridor, which stretches. 
along the front, has three recesses, in one of which (the one 
opposite the arch) is a fountain from which the waters are con- 
ducted in channels across the marble floor. The vaulted part 
of the recesses is covered with elaborate specimens of that 
honeycomb work which is so common in the Alhambra, The: 
walls are enriched with mosaics; the floor, which is much 
worn, has been inlaid. There are inscriptions in Cuphic 
characters on the walls of the corridor on each side of the arch. 
This hall is not the less curious for having been worked upon 
by the Normans, in consequence of which it now exhibits the 
blended performances of the two nations; Norman and 
Saracenic ornaments side by side. The Norman additions are 
small marble pillars and mosaics. The pillars, which are 
introduced at the angles and, at intervals, along the walls, have 
foliage capitals with animals intermixed. The Norman mosaics 
represent huntsmen and peacocks, as at the Palazzo Reale; 
but the lowest band of mosaics, which goes round the hall, is a. 
repetition of flowers, and so entirely arabesque in its character 
that either it must have been a part of the original work or 
copied from Saracenic designs. 


A Sum of over 2,090/. has been subscribed towards the 


cost of erecting a side chapel and renovating the church of 


St. Saviour’s, Leeds, as a memorial of Dr. Pusey. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE committee of the Guild and School of Handicraft, 
of which Mr. C. R. AsuBEz is director, in their last report 
make an urgent appeal that the work they have been 
engaged in building up for the past two years may not be 
allowed to fall to pieces for want of financial support. Last 
year it was said that 150/. a year in subscriptions would be 
necessary to meet the expenses of the school. Only 80/. 
was received in return, and principally in donations. With 
the exception of a small amount of subscriptions the com- 
mittee find themselves at the end of the second year without 
funds for carrying on the school. The ordinary classes 
cannot be made to defray more than a very small proportion 
of their cost without charging a fee high enough to keep 
out many of those for whose benefit the school is intended. 
During the first year of the school’s existence no revenue 
was received from fees from the ordinary classes with the 
exception of the woodwork class on Tuesdays. At the 
beginning of the present year the committee resolved to try 
if a substantial contribution towards expenses might not be 
raised from fees. After careful consideration a fee of 
2s. 6d. a term for adults and rs. for boys was imposed as an 
experiment. The fees on the teachers’ class nearly cover 
the costs, and this part of the school, it is hoped, will 
shortly be self-supporting. The first years are generally the 
most difficult period of a school’s existence, and having 
tided over them, the committee’s appeal merits a liberal 
response from all who wish to see a revival of handicrafts. 
In exhibitions the work of the students always attracts 


attention. 


Tue Union Centrale des Arts Décoratifs is a society 
that has not always shown good judgment in its transac- 
tions, but praise must be awarded to its latest experiment. 
It is considered that the scholars of the advanced classes in 
Paris schools might be moved to take interest in the deco- 
rative arts if they were made acquainted with the contents 
of the museum, which is not often visited, as the price 
charged for admission is excessive. For that purpose 
arrangements have been made for visits during the whole of 
the present month. The professors of the schools will 
attend, and some members of the Council of the Union 
will be present to explain the collections. In course of 
time further developments are anticipated, and then it is 
expected that the Union will be brought into connection 
with the Governmental system of education. 


Tur annual report of the Dundee Institute of Archi- 
tecture, Science and Art denotes continued prosperity. The 
roll this year contains 7 honorary members, 49 members, 
and 152 Associates. The balance in hand is 60/, 55. The 
interest in the excursions continues undiminished, and, it 
is said, the thanks of the Institute are due to Lord 
KinnarrD and Sir WittiaM ArRoL for their kindness in 
affording facilities for seeing Rossie Priory and the Forth 
Bridge ; also to Mr. W. H. HenpeErson, Linlithgow ; Mr. 
J. RussELL WALKER, architect, Edinburgh, and the 
Rev. Mr. Crawrorp, of Abercorn, for the trouble they 
took in connection with the Linlithgow excursion. The 
excursion to the Forth Bridge and Dunfermline was one 
of the largest and most enjoyable ever held by the 
Institute, the party numbering 160. The Rossie Priory 
and Linlithgow excursions were equally enjoyable, though 
not so largely attended. The lectures during the winter 
were varied and interesting, and were more numerously 
attended and a livelier interest taken in the discussions 
than in former sessions. The Council desire to express 
their hearty thanks to the lecturers for the trouble they took 
in preparing such interesting and instructive papers, and 
would again this year urge upon the members the necessity 
of attending to this most important branch of the work by 
taking part in the discussions and preparing papers to be 
read at the meetings. The Council would be glad to receive 
papers and suggestions for work during the ensuing session, 
and hope members will assist the office-bearers in framing 
the syllabus. The Institute subscribed 1o/ ros. for the 
purchase of architectural casts for the Fine Art Museum, 
Victoria Galleries. The Institute having received a letter 
from the Master Builders’ Association regarding a proposal 
made by the Dundee School Board to delete the strike 
clause from their building contracts, instructed the secre- 


tary to reply, ‘‘that they consider the strike clause, as 
agreed to between the Dundee Institute of Architecture and 
the builders of Dundee, in the general conditions of 
contract, necessary and just in building contracts, and they 
hope it will not be infringed.” The Architects’ Registra- 
tion Bill was approved, and an excerpt from the minutes of 
the meeting was sent to Mr. Lenc, M.P., expressing the hope 
that he might be able to assist in getting the Bill passed. 
Owing to the block of business in Parliament the measure 
has not yet been taken up. Mr. CHARLES OwER, architect, 
is the president of the Institute. 


We mentioned lately that the American students in 
Paris had established a club for themselves at 131 Boule- 
vard Montparnasse. An American or French society is 
incomplete without a flag, and Mr. WHITELAW REID, the 
American Minister, has recognised the necessity and pre- 
sented the Stars and Stripes to his young compatriots. Mr. 
ANDERSON, a painter, is the first president, and at the 
reception of the flag about a thousand students were 
present. 


THE artists who have M. MEIssoNIER for president 
have decided that the rewards of the society will consist in 
titles of Sociétaires as well as in bursaries. The first 
painters elected as Sociétaires are MM. MUENIER, PICARD, 
Prinet and Sistey. Madame Cazin is the sculptor. In 
addition several Associates were elected. This year seven 
bursaries of 3,000 frs. have been awarded in the following 
proportion:—Four painters, two sculptors and one engraver. 


The money received for entrance to the exhibition amounted . 


to 170,000 frs., which is a large sum, as the galleries were 
open for about six weeks. At the Salon the receipts were 
only 240,000 frs. 


Tue office of master of works in Glasgow, which is 
vacant by the death of Mr. JouNn Carrick, is not unlikely 
to be modified before an appointment is made. The city 
has been changed so much of late years, it might be more 
convenient to divide the duties of the office. A special 
committee of the Corporation was appointed to make 
arrangements about a new appointment ; but, after con- 
sideration of the subject, it was decided to have an inquiry 
into the organisation and duties of the office by a sub- 
committee. That work must take time, and afterwards the 
report will have to be considered. There can be no doubt 
that the work of the office would be different with a 
Building Act for Glasgow, and, until that Act is obtained, 
the most prudent course would be to taake the appointment 
temporary. 


THE law’s delay would appear to be known in America 
as in England. So longa time has elapsed since we gave 
an account of the action which Messrs. SMITHMEYER & 
Petz, architects of New York, brought against the American 
Government, we suppose it has been forgotten by our 
readers. The claim was for professional services in con- 
nection with the Congressional Library. In 1873 the firm 
sent in plans for the building, which were adopted, and a 
premium of 1,500 dols. was paid. Then various sugges- 
tions were made to the architects about the arrangements 
of the building, sundry plans were prepared, and Mr. 
SMITHMEYER found it necessary to visit Europe in order 
that he might report on library buildings. He was sub- 
sequently appointed architect with a salary of 5,000 dols. 
(his partner was appointed chief draughtsman with a salary 
of 3,000 dols, an office which he still holds). After two 
years he retired. A claim was then made for 175,000 dols., 
being 2$ per cent. on 7,000,000 dols., which it was estimated 
the building would cost. The case was heard about three 
weeks ago. One of the judges considered that the 
plaintiffs had a claim for 135,000 dols., or 2} per cent. on 
5,580,000 dols, which was their original estimate of cost. 
But the other judges assessed the claim on a different basis, 
which was the salary paid to the plaintiffs. By accepting 
the appointments it was held that the percentage rate was 
abandoned. ‘The plaintiffs were paid 8,000 dols. a year, 
and it was considered that they had a right to be paid at 
that rate for the six years they were engaged on the plans 
without receiving any remuneration. Judgment was there- 
fore given for 48,000 dols. The Government is not satis- 
fied, and accordingly the case will have to be heard in the 
Supreme Court. 
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REGENCY MANSIONS, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


HE residential chambers of which we give an illustra- 
tion have just been completed from the designs of 
Mr. H, WHITEMAN RIsING, architect, of Leadenhall Street, 
®.C., for Mr. F. StarHam Hopson, of 22 Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, and stand in a very prominent position at 
the Piccadilly end of the Avenue, opposite the Lyric 
Theatre. The principal entrance to the chambers is in the 
Avenue, and the ground floor contains large hall and 
stone staircase, with entrance to hydraulic passenger lift. 
All the upper floors, from the first to the fourth, contain 
single and double sets of chambers, and bath-rooms attached 
to each. The single room sets contain well-arranged bath 
and bed alcoves, which gives practically three rooms in one ; 
these are specially designed to suit the convenience of 
single gentlemen. The fittings have been carefully arranged, 
so that very little furniture is required to complete the 
cooms beyond a bed, table and armchair. The building is 
lighted throughout with electric light, the installation of 
which has been carried out by Messrs. RASHLEIGH, PHIPPS 
& Dawson. There are electric bells ringing to the kitchens 
on the top floor from all rooms. The bath-rooms to each 
set contain first-class Roman baths, with hot and cold water 
service, and also lavatory basins. All the floors are of fire- 
proof construction, and the corridors are laid with wood 
blocks. There is a general lavatory on each floor with 
water-closets. There is also entrance to the lift on each 
floor. The top floor contains ample kitchens, with rooms 
for the caretaker. The mezzanine floor, which is approached 
from the main staircase, will be let as offices. . The ground 
floor is taken up with seven shops with well-lighted base- 
ments. ‘The general arrangement of the plan is a central 
area round which the lavatories, water-closets and bath- 
rooms are ranged, all the rooms being lighted from the 
front. The exterior of the building is finished in stone 
dressings, with red-brick facings. The ground floor storey 
is executed in red Annan stone, and for all the upper floors 
Beer stone dressings are used. The roofs are covered with 
ASHTON & GREEN’S permanent green slates, including the 
octagon turret at the angle of building. The whole of the 
works have been carried out, under the directions of the 
architect, by Messrs. Brass & Son, by contract, the 
quantities being prepared by Mr. FREDERICK STONE. 


THE BEARS OF DACRE. 


PAPER on the figures in the churchyard of Dacre was 
read by Mr. R. S. Ferguson at the meeting of the Cumber- 
iand and Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archzological Society, 
which was held at Appleby last week. He quoted descriptions 
ef the bears given by Bishop Nicolson, who visited Dacre in 
February, 1704; by Hutchinson in his ‘Excursion to the 
Lakes” published in 1776, and in his “ History of Cumberland ; ” 
by Nicolson and Burn in their history of the two counties ; by 
Lysons (1816), Jefferson in his Leath Ward, 1840, and 
Clarke in his “Survey of the Lakes” published in 1793. 
‘Continuing, the President said that a careful examination of the 
figures, in company with Mr. Whitehead and the vicar of 
Macre, had convinced him that the bears in Dacre churchyard 
‘told a consecutive and amusing story. The animal in each 
‘case was a bear sitting upright on its hind quarters and 
grasping a short pillar between its fore paws. Bear un- 
-doubtedly the beast was, though the artist had given him a long 
‘tail with a tuft at the end like a lion, and also a good deal of mane. 
No. 1, at the north-west corner. The bear was asleep with his 
head on the top of the pillar, snugged in between his paws so as 
to be almost concealed ; in fact this figure was often sup- 
posed to be headless, but it was not so—the head was turned 
to the bear’s right and doubled down on or between his paws. 
The long tail was not visible ; the bear sat upon it. No. 2, at 
the south-west corner. An animal, about the size of a small 
cat, had sprung upon the bear’s back and was clinging on his 


% 


left shoulder. The astonished bear had awoke and lifted his. 
head, which was turned to one side in an attitude of surprise. 
His long tail came out between his thigh and body and curled 
up the pillar, giving it the appearance of a ragged staff. No. 3, 
at the south-east corner—a most vigorous composition. The 
bear, now fully aroused, had taken active measures ; his right 
fore-paw was replaced over his right shoulder and clutched the 
little beast, which was painfully elongated just above where its 
tail joined on to the small of its back. The bear’s head was 
turned to the left, and masses of dishevelled mane hung to that 
side. The tail was invisible underneath the bear. No. 4, at 
north-east corner—-repose. The little beast had disappeared 
down the throat of the bear, who rested his chin on the top of 
his pillar, while his face presented every sign of intense gratifica- 
tion. His mane had been carefully combed, and his tail curled up 
between his thigh and belly and round his back. The figures were 
about 5 feet high, and rose, two from circular bases and two 
from bases about 18 inches square, each with a heavy chamfer. 
Although the artist who produced those figures had heterodox 
views on the length of a bear’s tail, he was no mean performer 
with the chisel, and had managed to put into those figures a 
most surprising amount of vigour and humour, the last quality 
being very apparent in the third and fourth figures. Those figures 


|} had been the tops of pinnacles, and probably sometime or 


other adorned the top of Dacre Church tower, or possibly the 
gateway or other part of Dacre Castle. They had been in 
their present position since Bishop Nicolson saw them in 1704, 
and probably for a much longer period. Such pinnacles were 
not unusual. M. Viollet-le-Duc said that the decoration of 
religious and civil edifices presented an infinite variety of 
fantastic animals during the period of the Middle Ages. 
England was far more barren in such monuments than France 
or Germany, but instances could be found. Hehad not yet been 
able to trace in Classic fable or Medieval bestiary the beast 
fable, or epic, those figures told, but he hoped shortly to light 
upon it. 


THE GATEWAY OF LINCOLN’S INN. 


HE following letter has been forwarded to the Benchers 
of Lincoln’s Inn, on behalf of the Society of Antiquaries, 
by the president of the society :—“ Society of Antiquaries of 
London, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W, July 2, 1890. To 
the Benchers of the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. My 
Lords and Gentlemen,—In December, 1885, at a meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, I was authorised by a unani- 
mous vote of the society to sign a memorial praying you to 
countermand the threatened destruction of the gatehouse court 
of Lincoln’s Inn with the chapel, hall and the interesting 
chambers known as No. 24, where once lived Secretary Thur- 
low. Since that time the buildings have been preserved, but it 
now appears that they are again in danger of destruction. 
From an independent survey of competent architects I have 
reason to believe that the dilapidated condition of the buildings 
has been much exaggerated, and that by a comparatively small 
expenditure on judicious repairs the buildings may be placed in 
such a condition that they will last for many generations to 
come. I therefore again venture to address you in the name of 
this society and to intercede on their behalf for the preservation 
of these interesting memorials of a past age, the destruction of 
which would be as deeply regretted as it is apparently needless. 
—I have the honour to be, my lords and gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, JOHN EVANS, president of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London.” 
The following reports relating to the gateway are taken 
from the last number of Kvxow/ledge :— 


Io Sir Frederick Pollock, Mr. Walter Bailey, Mr. F. T. 
Procter and Mr. E. P. Fry, as representing the 281 
Members of Lincoln's Inn who signed the Petition of 1889. 
Gentlemen,—According to your directions I have madea 

careful examination of the gatehouse between Old Square and 

Chancery Lane, and I now send you my report on it. The 

gatehouse is of red brick with grey flared headers arranged in 

a lozenge-pattern in the style of the older parts of Hampton 

Court Palace, with which it is contemporary. Some alteration 

was made about a hundred years after the building, and since 

then there have been continual alterations of parts, which have 
left a picturesque irregularity not less pleasing to the eye than 
more formal architectural lines would have been. The walls 
have been much patched and refaced, but I do not think that 
any parts except the parapets and chimneys have been taken 
down and rebuilt. Considering all that it has gone through 
the condition of the fabric is remarkably good. There are. 
indeed, some ugly fissures sufficiently alarming to people with- 
out practical knowledge ; and the effect of them is heightened 
by the tie-bars which have lately been inserted. But the 
fissures are due to causes which may easily be removed, and 
the tie-bars have more effect in the creation of panic than in 
the support of the building. The smaller entrance from 
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Chancery Lane is an insertion made at the expense of the 
ground-floor chamber on that side, the south wall of which 
has been taken away. This caused the removal of the vaulting, 
if it ever existed, over the passage of the gate, and it took 
away the solid support from the wall above, which is now carried 
only by a pillar. It is in this wall that the most serious rents 
are found ; and it needs only a proper under-building, which 
may easily be done without interfering with the convenience 
of the gate, to make it quite good and safe. The shop front 
inserted in that part is also a source of weakness, which may 
be remedied. Most of the other cracks. and settlements, no one 
of which is serious, are due to want of care in the insertion 
of the windows, and may be cured by making good the heads 
of them. Seeing that in some places the windows have been 
inserted one above the other from the bottom to the top of the 
building, it says much for the substantial soundness of the old 
walling that it has been so little affected. The same is proved 
in various places inside, where the brickwork has been reck- 
lessly cut away without serious consequences following, and in 
the north-east corner, where a cellar has been dug out much 
deeper than the foundations and close to them. Here there is 
a slight settlement in the corner visible in Chancery Lane, but 
it extends a very short distance, and the plinth throughout is 
level, showing that there has been no other settlement in the 
foundations. The walls are generally upright, and not more 
irregular than is usual in a brick building of the age of this one. 
The floors have been opened in several places, and show the 
oak joists to be in excellent condition, and as fit for their work 
as they were when first put there. The stairs, which are of 
solid oak blocks, are perfectly sound though worn with use. 
I could not get into the roof, but I think it is not the ancient 
one. Part of it has been releaded lately, from which we may 
infer that its state was not found to be very bad. I have no 
hesitation in saying that the gatehouse may easily be repaired, 
and that it is not necessary to pull it down. I advise that it 
should be kept in its present form, with only such changes as 
may be necessary to its permanent stability. To take away 
the changes which have been made during the last three cen- 
turies, and to put instead an academic “restoration” of what 
the gate may have been in Henry VIII.’s time, would be to 
reduce to the level of modern commonplace what is now a 
picturesque relic, interesting from its connection with names 
which live in history, but more so as a record of the ways and 
manner of life of our fathers, such as only the buildings they 
used can show to us. Ina busy town like London such build- 
ings must become fewer each year, and therefore more precious. 
Private owners may perhaps plead the necessity of getting the 
fullest value out of their property. But no such need presses 
the owners of Lincoln’s Inn; and I hope that that ancient body 
will value the visible evidence of its antiquity which this gate- 
house and the buildings south of it affords, more highly than 
any increase of rental which might be got by their demolition. 
—And I remain, Gentlemen, yours very faithfully, 
J. T. MICKLETHWAITE. 
15 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W.: May 21, 1899. 


To the Acting Committee of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings. 

Gentlemen,—According to the request made by the com- 
mittee, that I should examine and give my professional opinion 
on the present state of the fabric of the gatehouse entrance to 
Lincoln’s Inn, Chancery Lane, I beg to say I visited the build- 
ing for that purpose on Friday, June 20, having been permitted 
by the Inn to go about and over all parts of the structure, not 
only without hindrance but with assistance. I will state at 
once that I have for years past observed what has been going on 
in the way of building in the Inn from time to time, from when 


the addition was made to the library down to the present~ 


moment, watching the works of pulling down and rebuilding 
blocks of chambers, transforming the chapel, and the rest ; 
noting, from time to time, the changes made in the appearance 
of the place, and the methods employed in rebuilding. I have 
also repeatedly looked at the gatehouse, and seen with regret 
that the necessary repairs to this building were over-long 
deferred. The structure itself has suffered—as almost all old 
buildings have—from careless caprice in the alterations made 
from time to time to suit change of use; and the ordinary pre- 
Cautions necessary to be observed when making the most super- 
ficial, as well as radical disturbance, seem to have been 
neglected, For instance, in this gateway, for some reason in 
past time, the wall between the wheel and wicket ways was 
taken down on the ground storey, and an iron column sub- 
stituted to support a beam to carry the weight of walling above. 
This alteration seems to have been done in a clumsy, unwork- 
manlike manner, and a settlement-crack was the result. In 
noticing this, amongst other effects of alteration, I was curious 
to see if the east and west ends of the upper part of this wall, 
where they are attached to the archway walls, showed 
signs of separation at the angles, and I was glad to find 
there was little or no sign of weakness there. The 


enlargement of the original openings, or new cuttings, 
to admit of the introduction of ordinary sash windows 
in the centre west wall, made a serious call upon the 
strength of the fabric on the right side of the arch; and a 
narrow crack, of long standing, shows from top to bottom in 
the wall of the adjoining stair turret. This is a useful point for 
examination as, though the alteration was made in a rude and 
venturous way, the stability of the structure was not ruined by 
it, and it has borne the strain better than could have been 
expected. I gathered from the clerk of the works that, when 
digging for the foundations of the new buildings adjoining the 
gatehouse on the north side, at 11 feet below the surface of the 
ground, solid gravel was come to, and that above that depth 
the earth was loamy clay: also, that when the new footings 
were put in, parts or the whole of the gateway-wall in contact 
with the new buildings were underpinned. If this was so, the 
underpinning must have been well done, as some settlement 
generally occurs from all underpinning, and there was no sign 
of this here, so far as I could see at the time. However, sup- 
posing this wall, or parts of it, to have been underpinned 
properly, the gatehouse is now so much the more securé’ from 
movement. Generally, throughout the structure, I could find 
no dangerous settlement whatever, and the signs of mischief in 
the way of cracks, bulges, separations in the thickness of walls, 
&c., of which one finds so much, as a rule, in all old buildings, 
seem to be in this case only of the most ordinary kind, and — 
easy to be dealt with in the way of repair. In fact, the many 
and careless cuttings, from which the walls have suffered at 
various times, tend to prove that the brick structure on the 
whole was a sound one, or it would have suffered more than it 
has. There are the usual “plank lintels” to the enlarged 
window openings, and other poor building contrivances put im 
without proper consideration ; but the original timbers, where 
I could see them, seemed to be of sound English oak, «cut 
more squarely and regularly than was common. The. floor 
beams and joists will probably prove to be sound for the - 
greater part, and where decayed could be easily replaced with 
new. Some of the lead-flats to roof are in a fair condition, though 
others, having been laid with too large sheets of lead, show 
the usual signs of failure from that cause. The window 
fittings, of various character of wooden sash-frames and case- 
ments, are generally poor or worn out (the older being the more 
sound), and should be properly renewed. The panelling to 
walls, which has in some rooms been removed to allow. of 
examination of walls would, in most cases, be. serviceable for 
reuse. I have no hesitation in saying—after only a three 
hours’ survey of the state of the fabric—that there would be no 
difficulty whatever in soundly repairing the bvilding, and 
making the different rooms in it comfortably habitable, and ata 
comparatively small expense. The works might be con- 
veniently done mostly from the inside, so that very little dis- 
placement of the external face of the walls need occur. 1am 


also of opinion that every part of the building should be : 


attended to, from the foundations to the chimneys. That the 
work might well be done, under the care of a competent clerk 
of the works, from the clear instructions of a practical surveyor, 


‘as I saw no serious difficulties to be overcome, it being’ here: 


understood that reasonable works of repair alone would be 
undertaken, and that no transformation of the building would — 
be entertained ; for the object in view, I presume, would be to 
bind up and strengthen, and not to do further injury. 
(Signed) PHILIP WEBB, Architect. 
1 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn ; 
June 21, 1890. 


JAMES MURRAY'S ASYLUM, PERTH” 


{2 is now sixty-two years since James Murray's Royal 
Asylum was opened for the reception of patients, andin — 
the course of its history many changes have been made in the 
architectural arrangements. Hardly any part of the establish- 
ment has escaped the modernising and rearranging deemed 
necessary for effective care and treatment. The year 1887, 
however, found existing wards well adapted for the chronic and 
quiet classes, but unsuitable for acute and infirm cases. It was 
therefore decided to add such accommodation as was found 

necessary. se 5 
The asylum is arranged in two blocks connected by a. 
central administrative building. In the south block there are 
six wards, three male and three female. These form three floors. 
The lowest was formerly used for excited patients; but the 
dayrooms were required for stores, and it was found to be best 
adapted for sleeping accommodation only. Above this, on the 
level of the principal floor, are the wards for chronic patients, 
over which are wards for convalescents and those of orderly 
habits. Reference to the plan will show how these galleries, 


* From the description by A. R. Urquhart, M.D., Physician 
Superintendent, and A, Heiton, F,R.1.B.A., Architect, 


Jury 11, 1890.] 


have been altered from the archaic type of central corridor 
with rooms on either side. 

The north block on the principal and upper floors is 
arranged in suites of private rooms. On the ground floor are 
Galleries M.4 and F. 4, occupied by excited patients. These 
were built for epileptics and idiots, and for many years were 
used for sick and infirm cases. It was with the view of 
improving the accommodation for these patients, of providing 
comforts and conveniences unthought of when this asylum was 
planned, that the directors decided to build. It was not so 
much to gain additional beds, although, by the erection of the 
new wings, the number of patients resident in the main 
asylum may be increased from 95 to 126, and ample accom- 
modation is found for attendants, nurses, domestic servants, 
housekeeper’s and other stores, as well as space for a complete 
series of medical baths. 

The first question to be decided was whether these 
hospitals should be detached from the main building. Inas- 
much as the asylum is of small size, with a proportionately 
small staff, it was thought advisable to concentrate the whole 
as much as possible. It has been a ruling idea here, first 
inculcated by the late Dr. Lander Lindsay, that any enlarge- 
ment should be by means of succursal villas rather than by 
additions to the central asylum. The difficulties of the site, 
occupying as it does an elevated slope commanding extensive 
views, had also to be considered ; and special care in design 
was necessary in order to preserve existing amenity. It was 
therefore evident that it must be a low building conformable to 
the exigencies of the original institution. In consequence of 
this, it became necessary to follow the Classical style of the 
first plan, only departing from it in such details as were archi- 
tecturally permissible: for instance, by substituting for the 
bluish-black local whinstone white sandstone coursers with red 
sandstone facings, by enlarging the window spaces, by intro- 
ducing pediments over the principal windows and similar 
expedients. Thus a prevailing effect of harmony, warmth and 
<lomestic comfort has been attained. 

On reference to the accompanying plan it will be seen that 
these buildings extend east and west from the north block 
of the old asylum, beginning from the dayrooms for excited 
patients (M.4 and F. 4). Taking the male side first, it will be 
observed that the fireproof termination of M. 4 is separated 
from the hospital (M 5) by an intermediate corridor designed 
for the treatment of cute excited cases. The architect here 
has so disposed of te doors and windows to minimise any 
noise and disturbancef to other patients in as far as possible. 
A specially valuable eature of this arrangement is that, from 
M. 4 on the one hand and M. 5 on the other it is possible to 
immediately concentrate upon a resisting patient an ample 
force of attendants. The bay window may be curtained off 
from. the corridor and used asa sitting-room. This inter- 
mediate gallery is provided with a fireplace and water-closet, 
and is also conveniently placed for exercise either in the well- 
lighted corridor or adjacent airing terrace, which is on the 
same level. 

On entering the Gallery M. 5 from the intermediate 
corridor we find, to the south, a small lavatory and cloak-room 
and an entrance-porch laid with mosaic tiles. To the north 
runs the main corridor, the length of which is broken up by 
pilasters and arches. It gives off single rooms to the east 
and a large windowed bay to the west. This bay contains a 
fireplace, and is peculiarly suitable for infirm patients, as it 
induces them, while enjoying the warmth of the fire, to come 
within the influence of the sunlight. The single rooms are fitted 
with fireplaces, and special care has been bestowed upon the 
position of the bedsteads in order that they may be out of 
possible draughts and under instant observation from the 
doorway. Two of these rooms communicate, and may be used 
as two bedrooms, or as a parlour and bedroom, as may be 
‘desired. When a patient is zz extremis we usually have the 
friends resident here, and it is found useful in practice to 
devote the outer room to the friends and the inner to the 
patient. The privacy thus obtained is a matter of no small 
‘moment. 

The dayroom is entered directly from the corridor, and to 
the east of it the dormitory is attached, with the lavatories, 
&c, beyond. This plan affords facilities for constant super- 
vision of the patients, as the principal doors are panelled 
with plate-glass, and the attendant moving about the day- 
‘room is able to observe at a glance the entire length of the 
corridor to the entrance at the one end and the dormitory and 
water-closets at the other. 

The service-room is also under observation from the day- 
room and dormitory, and vice versdé. The idea was taken from 
the old English bar-parlours. By projecting a bow window 
filled with leaded cathedral glass into the principal rooms, the 
attendants can serve the meals expeditiously and with neatness ; 
and, while engaged at household duties there, they have imme- 
‘diate knowledge of what is going on amongst the patients. 
This room is lined with pitch pine, with fitments of Californian 
wed wood, and communicates by telephone with the centre of 
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the asylum. In the bow-window a steel cistern table is placed, 
which is filled with hot water from the ordinary supply before 
meals. The plates are thus heated and the food kept warm 
while being carved. A teak sink is supported on iron brackets 
on the outer wall, so that accumulations of dirt are impossible. 
The medicine-cupboards, knife-boxes, &c., are designed to fit 
the recesses formed in the walls. By means of spring-bolts the 
doors open and shut with a single turn of the key, even when 
the doors are double, and the escutcheon-plates of the keyholes 
are countersunk. These minor details are of importance in 
securing a quick and accurate service. 

The cubicles shown as opening off the day-room have been 
found most convenient for patients requiring constant care and 
nursing. They give value to the larger room by permitting its 
arrangement of irregular shape. The great west window forms 
a bay out of the current of the general life in the rest of the 
room, and gets away from the usual institutional type of 
apartment. 

The dormitory, being provided with cross ventilation and 
having ample floor-space, is always fresh and airy. It will be 
remarked that the disposition of the fireplace here, as elsewhere, 
is peculiar. By placing it in the corner the floor space is 
not so much broken into, and there is more room for beds and 
furniture. 

The water-closets and lavatories and the attendant’s room 
are disconnected from the dormitory by a cross passage of ample 
siz2. Init are placed the linen cupboards, steps for access to 
cisterns, and fire escape. These cupboards are carried up to 
the ceiling to prevent the accumulation of dust and make the 
most of the space at disposal. 

The bath is fitted with indiarubber-tired wheels, so that it 
may be moved easily to the bedside of any patient. The pipes 
are of ample size, and the tap is so made as to deliver the water 
at any required temperature. It is impossible to turn on the 
hot water without first turning on the cold or to turn off the 
cold water without first turning off the hot. The lavatory 
basins are so put in that they may be removed singly from 
underneath without disturbing the fittings. By the use of com- 
bined stop cocks and cleansers risks from frost are prevented, 
and the discharged water flows to the outside by an open 
conductor. 

The water-closets are fitted with white enamelled iron of 
the usual flush-out pattern where rough usage is expected. 
Otherwise they are of stone-ware, and of the same description. 
The ventilation is separate for each closet, as hereafter to be 
explained. 

The whole of the basement, which is on a level with the 
ground outside, was covered with Briggs’s asphalte as a 
preventative against damp and vermin. On this half battens 
and flooring were laid without fear of deterioration. Under- 
neath the principal rooms of Gallery M. 5 are the baths, the 
ceiling of which is formed of fireproof concrete of unusual 
thickness. The shampooing-room and hot-rooin adjacent are 
under the day-room, while the dressing-room and swimming- 
bath are under the dormitory. These are at present used as a 
temporary chapel. The rest of this floor is divided into rooms 
for the night attendants, a dormitory for wet and dirty patients 
(who may easily be reached by the service staircase indicated 
on the plan), and the head attendants’ stores. 

It will be observed that a direct communication from the 
adininistrative centre of the asylum is formed by a glazed 
verandah, which obviates the necessity of passing through the 
gallery for excited patients in order to reach the hospital ward, 
and enables the staff to complete a round of the institution 
without retracing their steps. This is also an advantage to 
visitors waiting on sick and recent cases. It is proposed to fit 
up part of the verandah as a bowling alley. 

Similar arrangements have been adopted on the female side. 
It will be noticed that the day-room and corridor of F. 5 are 
placed to take advantage of the western exposure in so far as 
possible. Underneath this gallery is the accommodation for 
domestic servants, night nurses, matron’s stores, and the 
dormitory for wet and dirty patients. 

The heating of these new wings is an extension of the 
system previously adopted. It has not been the subject of 
objectionable remark, nor has it been followed by costly or 
disastrous consequences. Steam is delivered from the boilers 
at a pressure of 20 lbs., which is reduced in transit to 5 lbs. on 
the square inch. Some years ago the boiler power was in- 
creased, and a tunnel was formed between the boiler-house 
and the kitchen. In this tunnel are conveyed the steam, 
water and gas-pipes, which are therefore accessible at all 
times, To secure an even distribution of the heat the steam- 
pipe (mostly 2-inch diameter, cast-iron with rust joints) runs 
round the whole block behind the skirting of the outer walls. 
These tracks were designed in the following manner :—A con- 
tinuous recess at the level of the floor was left by the masons 
when building. The roof of this recess was formed of an-extra 
strong bond-timber 1} inches thick. The flooring-boards go 
hard up to the masonry, and the recess between the lower 
front edge of the bond-timber and the upper edge of the 
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flooring was rendered with a concave coating of cement. 
The pipe having been adjusted and tested, an open work 
cast-iron skirting, surmounted by a moulding of the same 
design as the skirting elsewhere, was screwed to the face of 
the bond-timber and dowelled into the floor. Thus the pipes 
are easily got at when desired, and are neither unsightly nor 
accessible to the patients. The large window space neces- 
sarily permits much loss of heat; and, as these corridors may 
be likened to a greenhouse, it was thought that a similar plan 
of equable distribution of the heat along the outer chilled walls 
would best be obtained by a continuous pipe. All these heating 
and cooking pipes return by the tunnel to the boiler-house, and 
are fitted with Royle’s syphonia traps. These permit the air 
and water to escape and obviate the sounds of knocking and 
the disasters of bursting that have been complained of by the 
opponents of steam-heating. An economy of fuel and water is 
also effected by Royle’s return steam-trap, which lifts the 
condensed water from the open drip-pipes into the boiler. 

The ventilation is also designed on an original plan, and 
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nights, when the exhaust valves must be closed to prevent a 
downpour of raw air into the rooms or corridors not lighted 
by gas, or not having exhausts passing through the cistern 
chamber. There is an extra ventilator over the door of each 
room, which can be opened if the outer air be too cold for direct 
admission. By this means warmed fresh air is drawn from the 
corridors. 
The construction of the windows must also be described in 
connection with the ventilation. In order to obtain the full 
benefit of the sunshine the proportionate window space was 
increased to what was believed to be the utmost limit of pro- 
priety. It now appears that the proportion of window to wall 
space in corridors is I to 13, and in the principal rooms I to 1a, 
The sashes are designed with a deep bottom rail, and the soffit 
splayed upwards and inwards, so that a current of air can be 
introduced at the sash check, having a proper direction towards 
the ceiling. As each window in the corridors and dayrooms is 


fitted with a cushioned seat, this arrangement is specially 
valuable. 


In the principal rooms, where the windows have 
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has been as successful as any natural (non-forced) system can 
be. Each room and each section of corridor has its own dis- 
tinct and independent supply of fresh air and its own distinct and 
independent exhaust. This has been attained in the following 
manner :—First, /7/e¢—Between two flooring joists, in a suit- 
able position, a channel was formed of polished cement. One end 
of this channel communicates with the open air by a valved 
grating. The other end is brought up to deliver the fresh air 
through a similar grating in the skirting.- The valves in the 
inside gratings are all adjustable and removable, so that the 
channels may be cleansed thoroughly by water if necessary. 
Second, Exhaust—From the centre of the ceiling of each room 
or section of corridor, where an adjustable valved grating is 
placed, a 12-inch square zinc tube was led to the ridge of the 
roof, to terminate in an exhaust fixed ventilator. The action 
of this ventilator is assisted by the gas pendant from the orna- 
mental grating in the ceiling; and, in the case of the principal 
rooms (over which the hot-water cisterns are placed), the 
exhaust tubes are led through the cistern chamber with the 
view of rarefying the contents of the tubes. It has been found 
in practice that this works very well except on still, cold, foggy 
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been carried up in pediments to the full height of the ceilings, 
the upper sash-light is of small tinted panes hinged on the 
under rail to open inwards, This is moved by a gearing 
motion behind the architrave, and can only be put in actios 
by the use of the attendant’s key. These high fanlights, there- 
fore, remain fixed at a suitable inclination in the windiest 
weather, irrespective of the interference of patients. The 
design of the window-sashes is varied in the intermediate 
corridor, the hospital corridor, and the principal rooms. In 
the first the panes are comparatively small, the sash being 
divided by two vertical and four horizontal astragals, giving — 
fifteen panes each, 12-by 12} inches. In the second there are 
one vertical and two horizontal astragals, giving six panes of 
strong plate glass, each 18} by 22 inches. In the third, under 
the tinted fanlights, there are one large horizontal pane and 
two large vertical panes of strong plate glass. These last 
measure 23 by 40 inches, 
The shutters generally slide up in one piece from boxes 
underneath the window-sills. This is the best system where 
it can be applied, as any desired amount of air and light can be 
admitted irrespective of the interference of patients, Where 
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the fireproof flooring interfered with this design the sides of the 
window recesses were sufficiently splayed to allow of half the 
shutter folding back on each side, where it can be secured by a 
simple French casement lock. ssi 

The doors are designed with ornamental pediments, in the 
frieze of which is the valved ventilator previously referred to. 
The hinges are constructed to come in with the mouldings of 
the architrave, which offers no sharp corners or obstacle to the 
door® opening fully back to the wall. The lockplate is of 
polished ornamented brass, and the inside handles are finished 
flush, where suicidal patients may be sleeping. In order to 
combine strength with the advantages of thin inner walls, the 
door-posts were carried up from the floor sleepers to the ceiling 
joists before the brickwork was built. 

No asylum floor can be considered satisfactory unless it is 
thoroughly sound and water-tight. With this in view, the 
pitch pine used for that purpose was purchased and dried at 
the asylum so soon as the contracts were settled. It was laid 
down with red lead between each board, and thoroughly 
cramped together under stringent supervision. 

The wall spaces have been treated as variously as possible. 
In the intermediate corridors the lower part of the walls, to a 
height of 6 feet, are lined with moulded pitch pine. The hos- 


pital corridors are fitted with a chair belting and a picture | 


moulding connecting the door caps, forming a dado and frieze 
respectively. The wall space of the dayroom between the 
chair belting and the picture moulding is laid out in panels, 
formed with Keene’s cement mouldings and filled in with 
Japanese leather paper. The ceiling is coved and panelled in 
ornamental squares. This treatment lends itself to rich 
decorative effects without extravagant cost. The dado of 
the dormitory is lined with ornamental glazed tiles, and is 
otherwise plainly finished. The lavatory and water-closets, 
together with the adjacent passage, are also Jined with glazed 
tiles to a suitable height. In those rooms for cases of the 
gravest nature, the Keene’s cement and joinerwork is finished 
in quarter-circles, so that there may be no angles in which dirt 
or dust may accumulate. The facings of doorways and windows 
are rounded and finished flush with the cement, the joints being 
covered in by bands of half-round polished brass. 

In addition to the steam-heating open fireplaces are placed 
in the rooms and corridors. These are fitted with slow com- 
bustion grates, such as were originally introduced by Messrs. 
Barnards, Bishop & Co. Rough-glazed tiled hearths are sur- 
rounded by curb fenders, under which the steam-pipe is 
concealed as it passes round the building. The overmantels 
are of stained pine or mahogany, with mirrors and ornamental 
embossed tiles inserted as panels ; or of panelled red sandstone 
jambs and lintels, sloped back in overlapped stonework. 

The painterwork has been executed entirely by the asylum 
artisans. In endeavouring, by the use of divers stains and 
varying wall-papers and stencils, to give a bright domestic 
impression, sanitary principles were not lost sight of. But in 
such an establishment as this a sparing use of shiny paints and 
varnishes is preferable. The conductors and rhones exposed 
to weather in trying situations were painted to correspond with 
the stonework, and the red sandstone was broken to powder 
and dusted on the wet paint. This makes a very enduring 
coating. 

The sanitary arrangements were subjected to the scrutiny 
of the engineer of the Dundee Sanitary Association. It was 
laid down as an absolute rule that no pipe was to be covered 
up behind plaster, or placed in any inaccessible position. Fixed 
iron ladders were placed in suitable cupboards, to give access 
at all times to the cisterns where water is stored or heated, and 
where pipes are numerous. ‘These cisterns are under the con- 
trol of the attendants, the water being rapidly and economically 
heated by a silent steam injector. When sufficiently hot the 
valves are closed, so that a great quantity of hot water is locally 
available at all times of the day and night. As in other parts 


of the establishment, in order to economise the heat, non- 


conducting cement (composed of clay and jute waste) with slag 
wool is largely used to cover hot-water pipes and cisterns. By 
thus placing it in the power of the attendants to create and 
retain a hot-water supply, warm baths are ready at all hours of 
the day and night. The pipes, where visible, are coloured in 
accordance with their contents, whether steam, gas, hot or cold 
water. The fire mains are provided with suitable hydrants on 
each staircase, the hose being kept lapped down (not coiled), 
ready for immediate use. A gauge registers the varying 
pressure on the main. 

_The extension of the drainage system, which this new 
building entailed, has been carried out on lines formerly indi- 
cated. Where troublesome patients are likely to block up a 
drain from the water-closet, the soil-pipe is led into a white 
glazed brick chamber, in which is a wirework cage. Insolub!e 
contents are removed daily by one of the gardeners. At each 
junction and bend a manhole has been formed, permitting easy 
inspection. Where the main drain opens upon the farm a 
branched disconnecting chamber is placed: This gives facility 
for sending the sewage in any required direction, 
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The time did not seem ripe for the introduction of elec- 
tricity, and the system of ventilation adopted appeared to lend: 
itself to the employment of gas. The supply is led first of alb 
to the service-room, where a T-piece gives off branches to all 
the burners used in the new wing. Thus the attendant has. 
absolute control over the lighting, and may have a brilliant. 
flame, or, by means of a bye-pass, a small flicker, as may be: 
desired. In the principal rooms the Wenham lamps have been 
found to act best, but small Bower lamps are used in the single 
rooms for quiet patients. Where patients are apt to be 
destructive Dr. Needham’s plan has been adopted. The open 
flame burns in the wall, protected by very heavy plate-glass, 
and provided with an extract flue. Ordinary burners have the 
tap so formed that it shuts itself automatically should it work 
loose. 

The furnishings have been selected with a view to domestic 
comfort and artistic effects. The use of fitments, as recom- 
mended by Colonel Edis, F.R.1.B.A., has been found con- 
venient and appropriate. For instance, the recesses of the 
windows in the dormitories have been filled in with low cup- 
boards of dark mahogany, and surmounted by ferneries and 
aquaria. Each bed is hung with French. dimity curtains, 
giving a quasi-privacy to the occupant, and so on. 

It is, of course, quite impossible to complete a work of this 
magnitude without regrets. The concrete stairs leading to the 
verandah are already dangerously slippery, and the want of an 
additional room in corridor M. 5 is sometimes felt. On the 
whole, however, the design may be safely recommended as 
compassing the wants of this asylum. It is a comfortable, 
healthy hospital for the patients, and it is worked with facility 
and pleasure by the staff. 

In conclusion, it may be added that this extension‘set free 
apartments in the central block for stores, as shown on the 
plan. Suitable parlours for the attendants and nurses’ exclu- 
sive use have also been formed in the neighbourhood of Gal-- 
leries M. 3 and F. 3. The old chapel has also been converted 
into a dining-room, with service-room and still-room attached, 
so that the value of these alterations must be taken into- 
account in estimating the total cost. Exclusive of such under- 
takings, the money paid to the contractors amounted to 6,313/. 
The accounts for furnishings, painting, &c, are not yet com- 

leted. 
z It still remains to add a larger recreation-room and a chapel 
to the main asylum. When that is done it may be considered 
as fully equipped for its work, and efficient as a central hospital 
for the treatment of the acute, infirm and troublesome classes: 
of the insane, while milder cases are relegated to such separate 
homes as Kincarrathie. 


EGYPTIAN REMAINS. 


HE Society for the Preservation of the Monuments of 
Ancient Egypt has been attempting since its foundation 
two years ago to obtain the appointment of a responsible 
official as inspector, but hitherto in vain. We are assured, 
writes Mr. Poynter, R.A., the honorary secretary, that the 
Egyptian Government has the matter under its serious consi- 
deration, but now another season has gone by and nothing has . 
come of it, partly, it is to be feared, from some indifference on 
the part of the authorities in Cairo as to the fate and condition 
of the splendid remains which are possibly too familiarly 
known to them to rouse more than a languid interest. 

There can be no question that, as was pointed out in the 
prospectus first issued by the society, the very prosperity of 
Egypt under our occupation is an active cause of much of the 
destruction of monuments which goes on; for, as towns and 
villages increase, the ancient temples supply too handy a store 
of building materials not to be in constant requisition. Add to 
this that the number of tourists, mostly British and American, 
is continually increasing, and it will be understood what tempt- 
ations beset such guardians as there are to supply the craving 
for sculptured or painted fragments of more or less importance. 
Hence the devastations at Beni Hassan and other places which 
took place early in the season, and such injuries as Miss 
Brodrick describes in a letter to Mr. Poynter. 

Without a thoroughly organised system of guardianship 
and inspection these injuries are certain to recur, and, however 
well our occupation may stand as contributing to the material 
prosperity of the country, we shall become a byword for our 
incompetence and want of interest in artistic and archzological 
matters unless we take the care of the monuments seriously 
in hand. What is wanted is an active English officer, used to: 
exercising authority and interested in the subject of the 
antiquities (and there are many such in Egypt), who will keep 
a sharp eye on peculations from whatever quarter, and see that 
the guardians do their work. 

There would be no question of his interfering with the 
Boulak Museum or of overriding the authorities there ; his 
functions would be quite separate. And if we suggest an 
Englishman, it is because, considering our position in Egypt, 
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he would be more likely to be a support to the Egyptian 
Government and to act loyally with it than an official of any 
foreign nation. One of the main objects of the society, more- 
over, is to collect a fund to assist the Egyptian Government in 
the costly work which they have initiated of preserving and 
enclosing the monuments, and there can hardly be a question 
that the appointment of an English official would inspire the 
English public with confidence that the work would be done 
thoroughly and with disinterestedness. 

The following is the letter referred to :— 

College Hall, Byng Place, London, W.C. : June 6. 

Dear Mr. Poynter,—I regret very much that absence in 
Egypt prevented me from being at the meeting of the Society 
for the Preservation of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt. 
Something ought to be done, and done quickly, to preserve 
these historically important monuments. 

I can corroborate most fully all that Professor Sayce and 
Mr. Chester say—adding, at the same time, that I caught two 
Egyptian soldiers in the act of cutting their names on the 
entrance at Aboo Simbel; while on my return from Halfa we 
found that a fire had been lighted against’ one of the Osiride 
figures in the same temple. At Phile a head of Isis was 
hacked from one of the Ptolemaic capitals and offered to a 
friend of ours for sale. Also, the colour is fast disappearing 
from the walls, and much damage is being done to them by 
“squeezes” and the scraping of a ladder along them. This, 
I am told, is the doing of a Frenchman, appointed to make a 
complete copy of the inscriptions at the Temple of Philz. Of 
the Tombs of the Kings, early in January I found several names 
cut with 1890 attached to them, done, I was told, by a party of 
Cook’s tourists who had been there a week before; while 
the entrance to one of the tombs was completely choked up 
with old bottles, orange peel, dirty paper and other such like 
aébris of many past luncheons. At El-Kab, also, much damage 
has been done to the interesting tombs there. 

Luxor is a disgrace, the rubbish heap of the village, and 
infested by a set of most troublesome, noisy beggars and 
would-be guides. The “ guardians of the temples” appear to 
me to be worse than useless. 

Karnak has absolutely no protection.— Yours faithfully, 

M. BRODRICK. 


DEMOLITION OF HOUSES. 


N the 3rd inst. the case Shaw v. Guardians of Solihull Union 
again was before the Courts. This time it was an appeal 
from the judgment of Baron Huddleston. It arose out of the 
demolition of some houses which Mr. Shaw, a builder, had 
erected on land which was the property of his wife. It appears 
that in February 1888 the Guardians approved of the plans. 
In the following July notice was given that the foundations were 
ready for inspection. No disapproval of them was expressed. 
In January 1889, when the houses were about Io feet above 
ground, a dispute arose over the quality of the mortar, and 
notice was received by Mr. Shaw ordering him to pull down 
the walls. He appealed to the sanitary authority, but it was 
doubtful whether the case was heard at the meeting of 
February 6. Soon afterwards Mr. Shaw received notice from 
the surveyor of the intention of the authority to take down the 
buildings, which was done by the workmen employed by the 
defendants. When the case was heard before Baron 
Huddleston his lordship decided in favour of the defendants in 
the demolition on the ground that they were justified by the 
by-laws and the clauses of the Public Health Act, 1875. The 
plaintiffs appealed. For the plaintiffs it was contended that the 
by-laws made by the authority were /tra vires and were beyond 
the powers given by the Public Health Act, 1875, section 157 ; 
and, further, that even if the by-laws were good, they had not 
been followed in pulling down these buildings. : 

The Court dismissed the appeal. 

The Master of the Rolls said that the first question was 
whether the by-laws were valid. They were made under 
section 157 of the Public Health Act, 1875. That section pro- 
vided that a local authority might make by-laws with respect to 
(inter alia) the structure of walls for securing stability, and they 
might further provide for the observance of such by-laws by 
enacting therein such provisions as they thought necessary as 
to the power of such authority (subject to the provisions of the 
Act) to remove, alter, or pull down any work begun or done in 
contravention of such by-laws. It was clear that the section 
applied to a wall which formed part of a building, The 
by-laws applicable were 12 and 55. By-law 12 provided that 
the person erecting any new building should cause every wall 
built of brick to be properly bonded and solidly put together 
with mortar or cement. That by-law came strictly within 
the provisions of section 157 as to by-laws for securing the 
stability of walls, &c. It would include a wall which was part 
of a new building. By-law 55 was made for enforcing by-law 12, 
and it conferred certain powers upon the local authority 
to remove, alter, or pull down any work begun or done in con. 


travention of by-law 12. ‘ Subject to the provisions of the Act ” 
in section 157 meant not being contrary to the provisions 
of the Act, and, further, in his opinion, the by-laws 
must not be contrary to natural justice. By-law 55 
clearly included a wall which was part of a building, 
Under the new: by-law the surveyor had first to decide whether 
anything had been done in connection with any new work or 
building contrary to the by-laws. He must then give notice 
to the builder to remedy the defect. If the builder felt aggrieved 


by the notice he might appeal to the local authority, and the — Z 


local authority should then give notice to the appellant to 4 
appear before them at a certain time and place, not sooner than | 
seven days from the service of the notice. 


That seven days was waived by the plaintiffs in the present 
case. If the local authority decided against the appellant, he — 
must forthwith proceed to comply with the notice given by the 
surveyor, and if the appellant made default in doing so, the 
local authority, after a reasonable time, might cause any such 
work to be removed, altered or pulled down. He (the Master 
of the Rolls) was unable to see anything in that by-law which 
contravened section 157 of the Public Health Act, 1875. Nor 
was it contrary to natural justice, as it provided for notice to be 
given to the builder before ordering any work to be pulled down. 
Therefore, in his opinion, the by-law was valid. As to the 
second question, he came to the conclusion that the defendants — 
had duly complied with the provisions of the by-law. The 
plaintiffs therefore failed in their action. aS aaa 
The Lords Justices concurred. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. ee 

Middlesbro.—The foundation-stone of a Board School, 
Grange Road, has been laid. The buildings, which will cost 
upwards of 20,090/., including the site, stand upon arectangular ~ 


plot of ground, having frontages to Albert, Grange, and 


Dunning Roads. Accommodation is provided for 1,228 
children. A department for the teaching of cookery is part of 
the scheme ; there is also a caretaker’s house. In connection 
with each department there are covered playsheds, and private 
rooms for the teachers. The buildings, which will be fireproof 
throughout, are of brick, with pressed brick facings and red 
stone dressings, from the quarries at Corncockle, in Dumfries- 
shire. The style adopted is a free treatment of the Renaissance. 
The ventilation will be by fresh warm-air inlets and exhaust. 
air-pump ventilators. Open fireplaces are provided for auxiliary 
heating. The grates and mantelpieces are supplied by the 

Burmantofts Works, Leeds. The architect for the buildings is 
Mr. J. Mitchell Bottomley, 18 Albert Road, Middlesbro’-on- 

Tees, whose design was selected in competition under the 
adjudication of Mr. E. R. Robson, the architect to the Educa- 
tion Department. 
the contractor for the whole of the works is Mr. Joseph Lord, 
of Middlesbro’. Ao 


GENERAL. - 


Mr. George Clausen’s picture, Gzr/ at the Gate, exhibited 
in the Grosvenor Gallery, has been purchased by the Royal — 
Academy under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest. = 

The Fifth Exhibition of Art, under the auspices of the 
Kirkcudbrightshire Fine Art Association, was opened inthe 


Town Hall, Castle Douglas, on Monday. Two hundred and ae 


twenty-five are exhibited. 


Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle has been successful in the com- 
petition for the enlargement of the Kensington Infirmary. The 


second premium was awarded to Mr. Delissa Joseph. — ee 
A Registration Bill has been prepared by the Council of 
the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects, which, it is hoped, — 
will be considered by the Legislative Assembly. ox 
The Bootle Town Council have decided to borrow 12,000/. 


from the Corporation of Newcastle-upon-Tyne for the erection 
_of the new police buildings. eS 

The Bolton Town Council have raised the salary of the 
borough surveyor, Mr. Brockbank, from 250/. to 3507. per — 


annum. Mr. Proctor, who was paid 4oo/. a year, was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Brockbank some two years ago. < 
The Manchester Ship Canal Billi (Tidal Openings, &c.) 
has been read a third time in the House of Commons. Zoe 
Mr. Samuel Hill, of the firm of Messrs. F. W. Porter & Hill, _ 


has been elected surveyor to the Leathersellers’ Company. ae 


There were 150 candidates. : 
The Bradford Antiquarian Society on Saturday paid a 


visit to Holker Hall and Cartmel Church, which contains = 
specimens of all the Gothic styles from Norman to Per- — 


pendicular. 
A Welsh Church, St. Asaph’s, is to be built in the north 

district of Liverpool at a cost of about 2,200/. ae 
The “ Queen’s” Promenade, constructed at the north end — 

of Douglas Bay, Isle of Man, was formally opened on Tuesday. 


: That-seven days’ 
interval might be waived, as it was a matter of procedure, 


The clerk of works is Mr. T. Todd, and 


control conservation. 
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On Tuesday Mr. F. C. Penrose gave evidence before 
‘the House of Lords Committee against the Bill for the 
construction of the Central London Railway, as the works, 
if undertaken, might cause injury to St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Mr. Penrose said that St. Paul’s was at present perfectly 


sound for an old building, the serious crack that occurred 


many years ago having been carefully girded up by his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Mitne. St. Paul’s was a building of 
enormous weight, and anything affecting the subsoil would 
operate in a most serious way, as compared with a com- 
paratively light building. He had himself gone down to 
the artificial foundation St. Paul’s rested on ; it was all 
strong rough masonry, resting on a bed of pot earth. Any 
withdrawal of water, or of sand with water in it, from 
under St. Paul’s would ia his opinion have a very injurious 
effect upon the fabric. Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN described 
meeting with shells at the level of low-water. He also 
mentioned that he had to go down below the pot earth 
to feet. These dimensions, added to the depth of the 
foundations and pot earth, brought one exactly to a reason- 
able parallel with (from what was known of the present 
levels) what must be the level of low-water, and if, as Sir 
(CHRISTOPHER WREN said, there was below St. Paul’s a bed 
of sand which would run through one’s fingers, and then 
a water-bearing stratum, any withdrawal of water causing 
movement in the subsoil would be very injurious to St. 
Paul’s. Besides the question of foundations, the site pro- 
posed for a station near St. Paul’s must be a bad place to 
land great quantities of people in. Mr. PENROSE said in 
reply to counsel for the Bill that the account of all the 
precautions proposed to be taken did not change his opinion. 
He had not personally taken any borings in the neighbour- 
‘hood of St. Paul’s. At a depth of 72 feet below Newgate 
Street, which was below the. water, he did not believe they 
would be under the clay, because there was a region 500 feet 
broad in which the clay might undulate and lose itself. 
He knew that the clay underneath St. Paul’s was low down, 
and the drift, or gravel and sand strata, ran through, and at 
the lower part they met with water, which water must have 
found its way in a long series of years, percolating through 
some depression in the strata. In spite of the indications, 
he still thought they might not be in the London clay at the 
level of the line. He knew the powers of vertical deviation, 
and if the promoters chose, no doubt they might keep in 
the clay, and in solid clay he would be content. After Mr. 
Penrosr’s final admission there would, we suppose, be no 
danger to St. Paul’s, assuming the railway to be constructed. 
Inasmuch as the Bill was rejected by the Committee, the 
authorities of the cathedral need not trouble themselves 
dbout the effect of the tunnelling on the- building. 


Tue following are the conditions which Major Kerr, 
who was Archeological Surveyor and Conservator in India, 
suggests should form the basis of an uniform arrangement 
for the preservation of ancient remains throughout the 
world :—1. The absolute right of the State to direct and 
2. The respect of private endow- 
ments, providing there is no miscarriage or misappropria- 
tion of funds as in India, particularly in the Mahomedan 
raosques. 3. The 7 situ principle as opposed to museum 
enterprise, 4. Historical buildings not to be subject to 
conversion or diverted from their original purpose save in 
war. 5. When feasible, the same buildings and artistic 
treasures generally to be placed outside the operations of 
war. 6. Private excavations to be discouraged and only 
undertaken under proper license and sanction. 7. The 
appointment of a responsible officer and adviser attached 
to the director of public instruction. 8. Repairs are com- 
patible with small expenditure if dédrzs is properly utilised. 
g. A code of directions for repairs. Experience shows 
that these are often injudiciously carried out, as in Switzer- 
land, where an uninstructed communal officer directs them. 
to. The appointment of: district custodians to be placed 
under the art conservator. 11. The right of Custom-house 
officers to institute. search and see that no pictures or 
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valuables are unauthorisedly abstracted from the country. 
12. A scale of fines and punishments directed against 
defacement, disfigurement, misappropriation, and involving 
confiscation, &c. There is good sense in the proposals, for 
there is no denying that the collection of objects to enrich 
museums has caused much injury to remains. The English 
authorities should set an example of the proper treatment 
of ancient work. In India Major Keir found “temples 
and palaces converted into coffee shops and warehouses, 
Medizval pillars of exceptional beauty ground down into 
road material, sculptures doing duty as targets, while Jaina 
caves and handsome reservoirs were utilised as quarries,” 
and although he repressed the vandalism for a time he is 
apprehensive of its renewal owing to the want of an 
economical and consolidated system of conservation. 


TueE contest for the office of Dean of Guild for Edin- 
burgh, which became vacant by the death of Sir JAMES 
Gowans, is over. The canvassing for support caused some ex- 
citement in the city during two or three weeks, but only three 
candidates appeared on Monday. They were Mr. W. 
ALLEN CARTER, a civil engineer; Mr. RoperT MILLER, a 
member of the Council ; and Mr. RoBERT SHILLINGLAW, a 
builder. The first attempt produced the following result :— 
MILLER, 281; CARTER, 228; SHILLINGLAW, 168 votes. 
In the second voting there were 417 for Mr. Miter and 
2so for Mr. Carrer. Mr. MiLver was accordingly 
declared to be Dean of Guild. The electors are confined 
to the incorporation of the Guildry of Edinburgh, and the 
interest of the election is suggested by the circumstance 
that in order to be eligible to vote on Monday, 350 of the 
inhabitants paid a guinea each as a fee to be qualified. A 
proposal was made to restrict the right of voting to those 
members who were on the roll at the time of the death of 
Sir James Gowans, but it was set aside. There was a 
strong objection to the election of any one associated with 
the building trades, as it was feared that commissions or 
contracts might then be given to the Dean in order to 
facilitate the passage of plans through his court. 


Ir is expected that the new art galleries in Antwerp 
will be opened by the King of the Belgians on the 26th inst. 
The building has been several years in progress. It is 
situated on what is at present the most remote part of the 
city, that is, near the goods station on the quay ; but ina 
few years it will probably be surrounded with better houses 
than at present. From the nature of the district it was 
easy to obtain a large site at a reasonable price, and the 
new building is therefore of ample size throughout. The 
style is Classic. MM. Winpers and Vanpyck prepared 
the plans. On the walls of the staircase will be found 
works by the late M. De Keyser, who was chief of the 
Antwerp Academy. It is intended that the galleries should 
illustrate local art in the first place, and Rupens will be as 
prominent as in thé older gallery. But Flemish and 
Dutch art will also occupy a large part of the walls. The 
arrangement of the pictures, which is now in progress, 
cannot be considered as final, but enough will be shown to 
make the Musée appear during the holiday season as an 
additional attraction to Antwerp. 


Tue ‘‘ Physic Garden” at Chelsea, although it was only 
presented to the Apothecaries’ Company in 1721, has always 
been esteemed as one of the oldest features of the district. 
It still preserves its original character, for it was enjoined 
by Sir Hans Stoanr, the donor (whose monument stands 
outside Chelsea Church), that “it should at all times be 
continued a physic garden for the manifestation of the 
power and wisdom and goodness of God in creation, and 
that the apprentices might learn to distinguish good and 
useful plants from hurtful ones.” Professors of medicine 
now say that time spent on the study of botany is wasted, 
for the drugs are not restricted to what one man can dis- 
cover in this country. The Apothecaries’ Company, there~ 
fore, wish to abandon the old garden, while the Royal Society 
and Royal College of Physicians will not undertake the care 
of it. Under the circumstances the garden should be 
secured, and, if possible, the antique appearance should be 
retained, 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTING.* 


E have already noticed Mr. UrquHart’s book on 
“Electric Light,” which is useful for engineers as 
well as for people who are about to introduce electric 
illumination in their buildings. His volume on electric 
light fitting is to some extent a companion to the former, 
Dut its purpose is mainly to enlighten men who are employed 
in connection with the apparatus for lighting. As the 
author says, ‘it consists mostly of the every-day notes of a 
working electrician, expressed in the simplest available 
language; it is addressed to intelligent men already 
engaged in the work of electric lighting or training for it, 
and it more especially refers to branches known as * fitting’ 
or ‘ wiring.’” As it happens, however, that the modern 
working-man, with all his intelligence, has a tendency to 
think in the first place of his own ease, and will if he can 
scamp work unless he is closely watched (in Mr. 
UrQuHART’S volume “faulty construction” is a common 
phrase), the information which is given in the book will 
be found. useful by architects and their clerks of works. 
In sanitary works and gas-lighting operations there is often 
negligence in carrying out directions, apparently only for 
the chance of finding amusement in the annoyance of the 
people who have to pay for the work, so we may also expect 
that in electric lighting there will be a good many failures 
if any part is allowed to pass without scrutiny. Architects 
can hardly escape the responsibility for them unless there is 
a special arrangement on the subject. In any case, it will 
be necessary to construct the building in such a way that 
no failure of the machinery can be attributed to foundations 
or damp walls or unseasoned timber. On such subjects 
there are useful suggestions in Mr. UrRQuuart’s book. For 
example, in the first chapter—Central Station Work—we find 
the following observations on the sort of foundations which 
are requisite for large dynamos :— 
A great deal has been said as to the necessity for extremely solid 
or massive foundations. There can be no doubt that, when the 
dynamo itself is but flimsily constructed, such a basework will be of 


great advantage. But when the machine is properly proportioned, 
and especially is fitted with substantial rigid brush brackets, heavy 


foundations are not necessary. Many dynamos perform well when’ 


merely bolted to the flooring of a factory, a sheet or two of vulcanised 
rubber, or better, of asbestos being interposed. Heavy dynamos 
for permanent work should, of course, be carefully set upon sub- 
stantial foundations. In connection with the foundations, it is in- 
teresting to note that in several small central stations, when the 
‘dynamos are placed in basements of buildings, vibration and noise are 
successfully combated by separating their foundations from the walls. 
Thus, in the Grosvenor Gallery station the foundations are heavily 
laid in concrete, separated from the walls of the building by a foot or 
so of soft clay. The chief objection to vibration is, no doubt, the 
evil effect it has upon the brushes, commutator, and other collecting 
or regulating devices attached tothe dynamo. For instance, such a 
dynamo as the Thomson-Houston, with its controlling apparatus, &c., 
would fare badly upon a light foundation. 


There is a risk in attending a large machine if a man 
be careless, foolhardy, or disposed to meddling with things ; 
but if the precautions recommended by Mr. Urquuart are 
taken, the occupation is not more dangerous than minding 
ordinary engines. One is to have none but ebonite handles 
for all adjusting taols. It is also said, “never touch a wire 
or terminal either with one or both hands, or with any metallic 
article-while current is on. If terminals need attention an 
insulated key or spanner must be used, or put on a pair of 
thick rubber gloves.” Shocks are so often taken for fun, 
it is well to point out that electric power is not always 
equally harmless, for,.as Mr. URQUHART says, “a discharge 
of many thousand volts can be easily taken upon the 
knuckles of the hand, without injury, from a Leyden jar, 
but the same tension in a cable carrying a current of 
- 1,000 amperes would not only burn the hand, but be pretty 
certain to kill the adventurous experimenter.” 

In his second chapter Mr. URQUHART gives instructions 
about what is to be done in cases where there is a stoppage 
of the machinery or other emergency. One curious case 
is worth repeating as a “curiosity of science.” It is related 
that “when by a flood several dynamos were submerged, 
they were afterwards completely restored to activity by 
being dried by steam. The dynamos were covered with 
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* Electric Light Fitting: a Handbook jor Working Electrical 
tingineers. By J. W. Urquhart, Electrician, London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Co, 
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tarpaulins, and the steam, pacha pressup@lagpied beneath. 
After several hours of this treatment, it is said the machines 
were hot and dry enough to very shortly restore the insula- 
tion, and did not suffer in any way by their bath.” The 
third chapter describes various sorts of apparatus for testing 
and other purposes in connection with the dynamos. ~~ Mr. . 
URQUHART, in one chapter, explains the advantages of 
the arc system. The lamps were for a time believed to be 
superseded by JABLOocHKOFF’s invention of the electric 
candle, but ‘‘an improvement was soon effected in the arc 
lamp, which opened up a means of putting any number 
into the current of one machine.” The makers of improved 
systems also take care to issue instructions with the 
lamps, and there is less chance of failure through the 
ignorance of the attendant than formerly. There are now 
many varieties of the arc system, and with time further 
improvements may be anticipated. It is well to remember 
that “for all arc-lighting work in the neighbourhood of 
buildings where the wire is apt to be handled, or to touch. 
conductors, the cables should be insulated, whether run. 
upon porcelain insulators or not.” 3 
The following account of the German and English 
systems of arranging the electric lighting of a district may —__ 
be said to be characteristic of the two nations. MOLTKES 
way in war, it will be seen, is copied in Berlin :— ‘ee 
The German Edison Company take a large frame or table, and 
make a clear plan thereon of the streets, buildings, &c., to be covered — 
by the system. The location of the central station is then marked, and 
two wires from a small battery run to it to represent the electric ; 
supply. From this point the main leads are ail laid down in 
miniature along the plan of the streets, and each group of lamps is 
represented by a wire resistance. Current is kept upon the system, 
and the drop of potential at each point carefully noted by galvanometer. 
Feeders are then run to equalise the potential, and by means of careful 
measurement every detail of the system can thus be ascertained. The 
model network is kept at hand, and when any alterations are required in 
the real network, they are first made uponthe model. This is, of 
course, much better than any possible paper-and-ink system of 
planning. English engineers generally get out their plans upon paper, 
marking off the lengths of cable and location of lamps, and calculating 
the carrying capacity of the main leads upon the basis of 1,000 
ampéres per square inch sectional area of leading wire. 


~ 


This extract, and many more of the same description 
could be given, will denote that Mr, UrouHART’s limitation, 
of his book is not to be accepted literally unless we are to 
suppose that ‘‘ working electrical engineers” will be taken 
in the widest sense of the phrase. Thus the chapter on 
“Wiring for Incandescent Lamps” will be found most 
interesting by those who are entrusted with the work of 
lighting buildings and streets. The majority of houses 
have to be knocked about more or less when the electric 
light is introduced, for no provision for wires could be made. 
We hope more care will be taken of architects’ work than is — 
usual with the majority of civil engineers. But in the 
buildings of the future something will be done to meet the ~ 
requirements of the electrician. On this subject we take — 
an important passage from Mr. Urquuart’s book. He — 
says i— ee 


Cleat-wiring means uncovered wires run as neatly as possible upon 
walls, flooring and ceiling, and held in place either by ‘cleats ” of 
wood with a double groove or by leather loops. Cleat-wiring, although 
unfitted for housework, is eminently adapted for theatre stage-wiring, 
for mills, and in every situation where the appearance of the bare wires — 
would not be objectionable, It is very desirable to expose the wires to 
view if possible. It prevents moisture from accumulating, renders the ~ 
detection of leakages and faults comparatively simple, and compels the ~~ 
wiresman to observe that the proper distance is maintained between the 
wires. In mills, where dust is generated, it is apt to settle very much 
upon wires carrying continuous currents, but not upon those carrying 
alternating currents. . . . Casing and moulding wiring is by far the 
most common method at the present time for housework. It implies 
concealed wires, but yet accessible in a case of need. The casings are 
merely continuous cleats. Mouldings will necessarily be selected to 
suit the ornamentation of the rooms or to taste. There are several — 
methods of casing the wires. But all that is necessary is torun the __ 
wires taut from point to point, and to securely screw the moulding __ 
upon them. Some wiresmen are most particular in their method, and tes 
take pains to loop down the wires upon the walls first, the requisite 
distance apart, and to apply the casing merely as a covering or pro- 
tection. The channelling, which is double, is first screwed to the 
walls or floors, and the cover laid upon it after the wires are run in the 
grooves, . 

The object of mouldings is, of course, to conceal the presence of 
wires altogether, and numerous ingenious devices have been resorted 
to by artistic workmen to get wires to fittings and electroliers without 
breaking the plaster of the walls. In some cases the plaster is cut out 
in the path of the wires, and, after they are laid in a thin sheathing in 
the channel sp obtained a thin wooden cover is put on, and the whole 
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repapered or painted, forming complete concealment. Mouldings are 
frequently run above the wainscot, or in corners or along the course of 
skirting-boards. When wires have to be run upon a ceiling, and the 
place for the lamp cannot be reached from above, a moulding must be 
run across butit is usual in that case to give the ceiling a symmetrical 
appearance by fitting three other dummy mouldings, forming panels. 

It is almost needless to enter upon a consideration of the wiring of 
buildings while in course of construction. Although the use of the 
electric light is spreading rapidly, it will not for many years be allowed 
for in new buildings in this country, except in rare instances, Progress 
in England is extremely slow, and it is probable that houses will con- 
tinue to be fitted for gaslight long after that illuminant has been 
relegated in great part to the duties of heating and cooking. Ifa 
general suggestion may be thrown out we may say that the architect 
should provide vertical tunnels in the brickwork, at least 8 inches by 
12 inches, communicating with each floor from top to bottom of the 
house. The tunnels should be boarded or wood-lined by the carpenters. 
That, with the provision of horizontal openings of the same size through 
partition-walls, on the level of each floor, will form the only difference 
necessary between providing for gas and electricity. Ceilings will be 
reached from above, as in the case of gas-fitting. Brackets on walls 
will be reached from above or below by means of small tunnels formed 
behind the plaster. Gas-pipes are buried in the plaster, or cleated to 
the brickwork. This cannot be done in the case of electric-light wires, 
and it is doubtful whether it should be resorted to, even in the case of 
wires covered over all by a protection of lead. Wherever wires are run 
in a building the adjacent woodwork must be dry, and conductors must 
in no case be affixed to, or laid in, damp walls. 


We have said enough to suggest the character of _Mr. 
Urqguuart’s book. It meets a want of the time, and can 
be turned to usé by architects as well as by electrical 
engineers. The author holds a prominent position in his 
‘profession, and we doubt if there be a line in the volume 
which was not dictated by experience in dealing with 
“electric light: 


ART IN MEXICO.* 


HILE the unexpected discovery of a Titian in the 
decaying church of an obscure Indian pueblo of 
Mexico is attracting the attention of the art-loving world, 
some information regarding the progress of indigenous art in 
Mexico will not come amiss, and is likely to occasion as much 
surprise as did the news of the Titian discovery. The exist- 
ence of a National Academy of fine arts in the capital of 
Mexico naturally suggests that Mexican art has not only an 
existence, but a history. It likewise suggests that its history 
may be best reviewed from the standpoint of the Academy. 
But one does not pursue one’s investigations of the subject 
very far before encountering the statement, so often made as to 
become a sort of proverb, that ‘ Mexican art received its death- 
blow when the Academy of fine arts was established.” The 
walls of the Academy seem at first to furnish abundant verifica- 
tion of this statement. Closer study, however, reveals the 
facts that the causes of the decadence of the Mexican art 
which flourished in the latter part of the sixteenth and early 
part of the succeeding century are not to be sought in the 
foundation of the Academy something over a hundred years ago; 
that Mexican art was dead when the Academy was founded, and 
that the failure of the Academy to restore it to life was 
principally due to the political convulsions prevailing in the 
country for nearly the entire century in which the Academy has 
had its existence. 

The history of the Academy is easily related. In 1779 the 
principal engraver of the mint in the city of Mexico, with the 
permission of the Emperor Carlos III., opened a school of 
engraving. So much interest was manifested therein that the 
director of the mint proposed to the Spanish Viceroy of 
Mexico that a school be established for instruction in painting, 
sculpture and architecture, and in 1781, with viceregal approval, 
classes in these arts were organised. At the same time plans 
for the founding of a school of art upon a larger scale were sub- 
mitted to the Emperor. Among the many benefactions bestowed 
upon Mexico by Carlos III., “one of the greatest and wisest of 
the monarchs of Spain,” and which the Mexicans acknowledge 
with gratitude, was the San Carlos Academy of Fine Arts of 
New Spain (La Academia de las Nobles Artes de San Carlos 
de la Nueva Espana), founded by royal order dated on 
Christmas Day, 1783. Two years later the formal opening of 
the Academy took place upon the arrival from Spain of its two 
professors, Aguirre, a painter, and Velasquez, a painter and 
architect. 

In 1791 the Academy removed from the mint, where there 
had been scanty room for its classes, into the building it occu- 
pies, previously a hospital. Carlos IV., upon his accession to 
the Spanish throne, continued the interest his predecessor had 


manifested in the Mexican Academy, and sent thither a col-~ 


lection of casts from the antique, valued at 40,coo dols., and 


* From a paper by Mr. Arthur Howard Noll in the American 
Architect, F 


two new instructors, the painter Rafael Jimeno, and the sculptor 
and architect, Manuel Tolsa. But the clouds of war shortly 
afterwards appeared upon the horizon. During the long struggle 
which ended in 1821 in the independence of Mexico, the 
Academy exhausted its endowment and was forced to close its 
doors. {t was upon a small appropriation derived from the 
municipal treasury that it opened again in 1824 and continued 
open until 1843. In that year it was authorised by the national 


government to receive the proceeds of an annual lottery (always 


a fruitful source of revenue in Mexico) for the purpose of pur- 


chasing, enlarging and otherwise improving the building pre- 
viously rented for academical purposes. 


But-the war with the 
United States delayed the completion of these arrangements 
until 1847. The next two decades were filled with civil wars, 
which brought further disasters to the Academy, and it was not 
until 1868, after the restoration of the Republic upon the fall of 


the Maximilian Empire, that the Government was in a position 


to become the useful patron of this wisely-conceived institution. 
By an annual subsidy of 35,000 dols., the Academy was placed 
in easy circumstances. It was furthermore enriched by the 
Government with some of the art treasures looted from the 
churches and monasteries of the capital in the execution of the 
infamous decree issued by Juarez in 1859, nationalising Church 
property. The name of the institution was officially changed 
to the National School of Fine Arts (Escuela Nacional de 
Bellas Artes), but it is still popularly known as the San Carlos 
Academy. 

In the first and second rooms of the Academy are exhibited 
many examples of Mexican art in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and these are pointed out as illustrating the 
high estate whence Mexican art fell upon the founding of the 
Academy. We have seen, in the history of the Academy, that 
it is even now too early to look for the results of that institu- 
tion, and the merest glance at the pictures in the first and 
second rooms suffices to show that art began to decline as soon 
as it was transplanted to Mexico, and was practically extinct 
half a century before the Academy began its precarious exist- 
ence. 

In reviewing the earliest art history of Mexico, we may find 
reason enough for its decline and final extinction in the removal 
of the peculiar circumstances which gave it prosperity at first. 
The earliest missionaries to New Spain eultivated the arts 
among the Indians. Among the schools established by the 
Franciscans in the city of Mexico before the year 1540 was a 
school for the musical education of the Indians at Tlatelolco 
and one for teaching drawing. Later in the same century 
there came from Spain four artists—fresh from the influences of 
Spagnoletto and the Caracci, their contemporaries—trained in 
the Renaissance pericd nearly at its best. They were Sebastian 
Arteaga (architect as well as painter), Alonzo Vasquez, Baltazar 
Echave, and a woman known as La Sumaya, said to have been 
the wife and teacher of Echave. 

There was plenty for these to do. Magnificent churches 
were being built in all the cities of New Spain, and these 
painters were employed to paint religious pictures for them. 
Up to the time of the confiscation of Church property under 
the so-called “‘ Reform,” many of the works of these apostles of 
art in New Spain were to be found in the churches and monas- 
teries of the capital and other large cities. Some of them may 
still be seen in the cathedrals of the capital and Puebla. 
Some of them were doubtless destroyed in the ruthless 
pillage that went on in obedience to the decree of 
“ nationalisation ”—for soldiers are not usually discrimi- 
nating art critics, and the Mexican soldiers are less than 
usually so. But some of them were bestowed by the 
national government—always munificent with what it comes 
by dishonestly—upon the Academy and may be seen in 
the first room. They display breadtb, vigour, refinement of 
sentiment, fondness for rich details—the glitter of plate and 
delicate textile fabrics. EXchave was the best. of this earliest 
sroup of painters and was an exquisite colourist. Of the 
earlier painters of the seventeenth century (Herrera, Andreas 
Lopez, Aguilera, three by the name of Rodriguez, and four of 
the name of Juarez) Louis Juarez possessed some of the spirit 
of the earlier school ; and there was also a younger Echave 
who inherited some of the talents of his father and perhaps his 
mother. 

Later in the seventeenth century a new influence had its 
rise under Cabrera and Ibarra. Cabrera was the better of the 
two. Hewasa Zapoteca Indian, born in Oaxaca, and the school 
was largely composed of natives. The best of his pupils was 
Vallejo. Juan Corea was one of the most industrious of this 
school if we may judge by the number of his works now extant. 
Like their predecessors the artists of this school confined 
themselves almost exclusively to religious subjects and found 
the Church their most generous patron. Some of them lived 
on into the eighteenth century, but when they died Mexican 
art died. There was but one artist belonging distinctly to the 
eighteenth century to demand our attention, and he was 
removed by two hundred miles and more from the art influences 
of the capital. The life of Francisco Eduardo Tresguerras 
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was spent in his native town, Celaya, and one must look there 
for the evidences of his genius. From his devotion to the three 
arts, architecture, painting and sculpture, he is known as the 
“Michel Angelo of Mexico.” He was more of an architect 
than a painter, and one of his churches, Our Lady of Carmen, 
in Celaya, is quite famous throughout the country. It contains 
some of his frescoes and a painting of the patroness of the 
church. Some of his paintings are in the hands of private 
parties. He died in 1833. 

The second room at the Academy illustrates the decline of 
art in the seventeenth century, and prepares the visitor for its 
total suspension in the eighteenth. Inthethird room are exhibited 
pictures by European artists, the plunder from the churches 
and monasteries. There are examples of Murillo, Rubens, 
Leonardo (the Spanish Leonardo, not da Vinci), Vandyke, 
Ribera (Spagnoletto), Andreas Vaccara, Carrefio, Guido, 
Coghetti, Zurbaran, perhaps Teniers the elder, Rembrandt and 
Ingres. 

It is in the fourth and fifth rooms of the Academy that the 
visitor must look to see the actual result of the institution 
which has been charged with the death of Mexican art. It 
must be admitted that the fourth room contains little that is 
promising. The most notable of the paintings displayed there 
is the Sz. Charles Borromeo, which won for its painter, Salome 
Pina, the pension of 600 dols. a year for six years to enable him 
to pursue his studies in Rome—the highest of the prizes given 
for meritorious work at the biennial exhibitions. The display 
in the fourth room is not disappointing, simply because the 
visitor has no right to expect more than is to be seen there, 
after having reviewed the difficulties under which the Academy 
has finally won its firm establishment. The fifth room, how- 
ever, may well occasion some surprise to the visitor. It gives 
undoubted evidence of a Renaissance in Mexico.. The Mexican 
artist of to-day has started to beat out a new path for himself. 
He finds his principal motive in the traditions of his race, for 
among the artists of the present day in Mexico there are some 
in whom the Indian blood is pure, while it predominates in all 
of them. Such a painting as Zhe Game of “ Pelota” may be 
purely of archzological interest, and wholly lacking in artistic 
merit (it certainly is faulty as to its perspective) ; such paintings 
as The Discovery of Pulque, The Gladiatorial Combat of the 
Aztecs and Montezuma on his Way to meet Cortes may commit 
their respective painters to errors in history, and theories of the 
existence of an Aztec Empire and an exaggerated state of civi- 
lisation which must be sooner or later exploded, but they show 
that Mexican art is likely to develop upon lines peculiarly its 
own ; that the picturesque element of the remote past in Mexico 
is appreciated, and furnishes an abundance of themes for the 
artist, as well as the savan/, the historian, the poet and the 
novelist. Better pictures there are in the fifth room of the 
Academy than these archeological paintings; indeed, the 
fourth room exhibits some work in which more artistic skill is 
displayed. Carasco’s ¥06, Luis Monroy’s Caridad Romano, 
Pelegrin Clave’s fuana la Loca, Obregon’s Giotto and Parra’s 
Galileo are paintings that would command attention in any 
gallery ; but the others seem more properly to denote the 
a of Mexican art, to indicate most clearly what its future is 
to be. 

The most notable specimen of Mexican art deserves men- 
tion by itself. {t is the large canvas, by Felix Parra, of Las 
Casas defending the Indians, an attempt to picture the noble 
character of Bartolomeo de las Casas, bishop of Chiapas in the 
sixteenth century, who spent the best years of his long life in 
trying to relieve the Indians of the New World from the burdens 
of an oppressive slavery laid upon them by the Spanish con- 
querors. The noble subject is grandly, yet simply treated, the 
colouring strong, yet subdued, and the picture is deserving of 
attention among the great pictures of the world. It was 
exhibited at the Exposition in New Orleans in 1885, and 
attracted much attention, though few who saw it knew the 
history of Las Casas. - It is especially entitled to consideration 
as illustrative of the indigenous art of Mexico, for it was painted 
before Parra had seen any land but his own. Happily, one 
does not have to know this in order to appreciate his work, and 
it is not here mentioned by way of apology for any lack of 
excellence in it. It is not too much to say that the painting 
would be creditable to any artist now living. It gained for 
Parra the Roman prize, and he has since been abroad pursuing 
his studies. 

Sculpture has scarcely any history in Mexico, though the 
capital and many of the provincial towns possess works of 
unquestioned merit. The seventeenth century produced an 
Indian sculptor, Patifio Instolinque by name, and José Villegas 
Cora, a Pueblano, whose work is best dis; layed in the cathedral 
and other churches of his native city. 1 olsa’s great work is 
the magnificent Carlos IV. equestrian sta‘ue. But the master- 
piece of sculpture in Mexico is the noble tomb of Juarez in the 
Panteon de San Fernando. It is the work of Indians, the 
brothers Islas. 

Since Mexico ceased to build churches, the field for original 
designs in architecture has been extremely limited. In the 
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handsomest buildings now existing in the capital, Tolsa’s work 
is seen. In other cities of the Kepublic, local sculptors, loca} 


‘architects and local painters are displayed through their works. 


Isolation has, of course, placed many limitations upon the work 
of such, Yet it is surprising to find some of them exhibiting 
positive merit. Gabriel Barranco, of Orizaba, admirably illus- 
trates this. ‘This man’s work is not an echo, but a continued 
embodiment of the art-feeling of Italy and Germany (even more 
than of Spain) of three centuries ago, and under conditions of 
isolation identical with those under which lived and worked a 
very large number of the minor artists of that time.” 

There is an Academy of Fine Arts in Puebla, but it has not 
thus far exerted any marked influence upon Mexican art. The 
Escuela des Artes of Guadalajara is a manual training-school, 
and, though sometimes mentioned as indicating a widespread 
interest in art, is not properly entitled to mention here. Similar 
institutions exist at the capital, in Puebla and in other large 
cities of the Republic. 

Art has received little patronage in Mexico of late years out- 
side of the Academy. The Church has been oppressed and 
robbed, and, if now in the possession of wealth, is cautious 
about displaying it. Furthermore, the modern artist, influenced, 
no doubt, by the prevailing religious indifferentism of Mexico, 
does not do much in religious work. The Government has 
been involved in wars and debt ever since the national exist- 
ence of Mexico began, in 1821. It has, nevertheless, been 
reasonably liberal in its purchases of the portraits of national 
celebrities and of historical paintings. The Academy has 
encouraged its members by purchasing the works which now 
adorn its walls. There are no private galleries in Mexico. The 
country has been so demoralised by revolutions that the people 
have had neither opportunity nor inclination to possess them- 
selves of works of art. Now that political affairs give promise 
of greater stability, and as the pride manifested in the work 
already accomplished by the members of the Academy becomes 
more widespread, some of the wealth of Mexico will be devoted 
to the encouragement of native talent. If this be so, we shall 
see something within a few years that will strengthen our faith 
in the promises now made by the indigenous art of Mexico, 


DISCOVERIES IN BATH. 


T is stated by Mr. Davis, F.S.A., in the Bath Herald, that 
there has been discovered during the excavations for the 
New Corporation Steam Laundry, York Street, a stone meta, 
which, it is suggested, was originally on the apex of the cupola 
of the calidarium. A still more interesting and valuable dis- 
covery has been made, as it relates to the personal habits of 
the ancient inhabitants of the city, and conclusively proves th 
the Roman baths, as the baths of Rome, were a daily resort for 


amusement as well as for bathing, and still further proves that 


the baths, down to the destruction of the city in AD. 577, were 
frequented by the Romano-British citizens, who were left 
behind on the abandonment of the island by the Roman legions. 
In clearing out the newly-discovered bath a bone dice, or talus, 
has been found. In the game of dice, or alea, two kinds of 
dice were used, tali played with four pieces of bone—-each of 
the four sides being a parallelogram, of a length greater than 
its width, or the tesserze, played with three dice cubes, as in 
the modern game, ‘The dice found inthe bathis atalus. It 
is in length 13 inches, and in thickness } an inch. Each of the 
long sides is maiked ; on one side there are three spots, at 
the opposite side four spots, and on the other two sides five 
and six respectively. Each mark consists of a central dot sur- 
rounded by two concentric circles. The three marks are 
arranged triangularly, the four and five are placed in the usual 
way, but the six marks are indicated by two at each end and two: 
lengthwise, thus :. .: At each end of this dice, which is a 
square of } an inch, the remaining two numbers are given. 
No. 1 is represented by a centre and one circle, the other, 
No. 2, by a centre and two concentric circles. The game of 
alea or dice, whether tali or tesserze, was played, according to- 
Becker’s “ Gallus,” by throwing the cice ‘‘ out of a cup of horn, 
box-wood or ivory, which had graduated intervals inside, that 
the dice might be better mixed ”—precisely as in our modera 
dice-box. ‘This cup was narrower at the top than below, and 
from its shape was called pyrgus or turricula,” more generally | 
fritillus. A cup agreeing almost precisely with this description 

has also been found, but the material is earthenware. It is 

broken at one end, on which there appears to have been a batt 

or possibly a foot, so that the length (43 inches) is less by an. 
inch than it was in its perfect condition. The mouth, 2 inches - 
in diameter, is narrower by half an inch than the body of the 

fritillus or dice-box, which has six sides—produced by concave — 
compressions two inches in length. A small fragment of 
another fritillus has also been found. It is believed that this 

dice-box was used for playing with tesserze rather than with tali. 

A circular disc, 2 inches in diameter, has been dug up ; but the 

material, whether of bone or boxwood, has not been ascertained. 
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There are two holes on one of its surfaces, and it is suggested 
that this disc was used to stop the aperture of the fritillus when 
the dice were being rattled, and that a loop of metal to receive 
the forefinger was attached to it where the holes exist. Some 
small fragments of engraved glass have also been found. 


LINCOLN’S INN GATEWAY. 


Ata following is Lord Grimthorpe’s reply to the appeal of 

the Society of Antiquaries for the preservation of 
Lincoln’s Inn Gateway, and to remarks by Mr. Ranyard in 
Know edge :— 

The antiquaries and “ancient building protectors” (by 
letting them go to ruin) are as accurate as usual in the state- 
ments they are publishing, wherever they can get a footing, 
about this gateway, and some chambers on another side of the 
square which nobody has proposed to meddle with, except Sir 
‘Gilbert Scott’s general plan for gradually rebuilding Old Square, 
in which I understand there was not a brick party-wall from 
one end to the other until we rebuilt most of it, not a year too 
soon ; and even now there is none between the gateway and 
the old buildings. ; 

Mr. Evans, P.R.S.A., says he “has reason to believe ”—what 
he, of course, wanted to believe—“ from the testimony of inde- 
pendent architects, that the dilapidated condition of the gate- 
way has been much exaggerated,” which, reduced to plain 
English, means that some architects, whose “ testimony ” could 
have been as certainly predicted as if they were advocates 
with briefs, have given the opinions wanted by those who con- 
sulted them, and according to their own known propensities or 
animosities. Mr. Evans knows, if he has chosen to read on both | 
Sides, that the Bench have something better than the so-called | 
testimony of such experts—a breed of men whom lawyers | 
thoroughly appreciate—viz. the unwilling testimony of architects | 
who have been engaged during several years in the examination | 
of this building with the object of preserving it, with which they | 
thoroughly sympathisedthemselves. Everysuccessive examina- | 
tion and report by them, and by our very experienced clerk of the | 
works, and at last by some of the benchers who were at first | 
Strongly on the other side, has been more and more decisive as 
ito the utter rottenness of the building, both from decay and a 
ong series of mutilations, which the “independent architects” | 
rather suicidally enlarge upon. At this time of year I must not 
go into details, and so J will only mention this one fact—that 
while our second architect, Mr. Penrose, was engaged in making | 
a third design for doing what the majority of the Bench wanted, | 
the suddenly warned us that the building was in danger of | 
falling ; and they had previously said and shown that any | 
so-called “restoration” of it must be practically rebuilding, and | 
that very little of the original work could be retained. That 
would izevitably end in complete rebuilding, as in multitudes of | 
Other such attempts, with all the disadvantages of novelty in 
appearance and all the worst faults of obsolete antiquity in 
Arrangement. There is not in it a set of chambers fit to live in. 
Consequently, that is quite out of the question. 

It has been for the present, but not for the future, tied up 
sufficiently ; and now the leader of the agitators, the editor of 
a paper professedly devoted to “ exactly-described science,” and 
(1 am sorry to add) a lawyer of our own, has descended to write 
and publish that that was done with the object of making a 
mere display of ruinousness, And he is naturally backed bya 
congenial architect, who has several times exposed himseli to 
the ridicule of visitors at St. Albans at the hands of our late 
clerk of the works there, and independently. Of these two 
geniuses, the editor actually says, and his independent architect 
implies, that the ties must be shams because they are made 
of large gas-pipes instead of rods. I wonder if they have ever 
calculated what strain those pipes would bear if needed. Yet 
one of them is a man of at least celestial science. He also 
plunged into financial science, declaring that rebuilding cannot 
pay. When his reckless writing on that was exposed, his party 
turn round and say in another newspaper, Surely the Bench 
are not going to set some hundreds a year of rent against this 
interesting ” old piece of rubbish. I say rubbish, because it 
is nothing else, and most of them fill their “reports” with 
explaining how much mischief has been done in 370 years by 
successive destructive alterations. The walls were always very 
thin, and in former times owners of chambers were allowed to 
mutilate them as they pleased, and, indeed, they could not be 
prevented. They had very nearly brought down the west end 
of the chapel, which was also a party wall. We have gradually 
bought them up, and out. 

These agitators, except the celestial lawyer-editor aforesaid, 
who began it, are only those who puil the strings of two insig- 
nificant societies, one of them composed of nobody knows 
whom, and whose two orators, including the chairman, ‘were a 
couple of furniture and wall-paper men. The other has a Royal 
title, but no more knowledge of architecture, and still less of 
building, than any average M.P., let us say, to put them at the 


highest. If they had been listened to, instead of defeated at 
every meeting, and failing in every attempt to get up demon- 
strations and petitions, St. Albans Cathedral would have been 
a heap of ruins now, though any number of “independent 


| architects ” were ready to swear that it would stand for centuries. 


I have been having to expose their utter unscrupulosity about 
matters of fact for twelve years now, and I suppose I shall 
have to do so for the few more years that I can find wrath for 
them and amusement for myself. : ; : 

Dr. Evans, the president of the Society of Antiquaries, 
remarks on the foregoing epistle :—“ If the other statements 
contained in the letter from Lord Grimthorpe are not more 
accurate than his remark that the Society of Antiquaries is an 
insignificant society with a royal title, much weight need not 
attach to his letter. Although her gracious Majesty con- 
descends to be the patron of the society, it has never borne the 
title of ‘Royal, and the error into which Lord Grimthorpe has 
fallen belongs to that class about which Sir Thomas Browre 
wrote his celebrated treatise.” 


THE PRESERVATION OF BRITISH 
ANTIQUITIES. 


ie a letter to the Z7es, General Pitt-Rivers writes :— 
During the last two or three years my private staff of 
archzeological assistants have been engaged in making careful 
models of Scotch sculptured stones, forty-five of which are now 
to be seen at the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries in 
Burlington House. The specimens are selected to show the 
gradual development of the form of the Celtic cross, from the 
Chi-Rho monogram in the catacombs at Rome and elsewhere, 
and they are exhibited in the hope of drawing public attention 
to these interesting monuments, with a view to the better 
preservation of the originals on their proper sites. The 


Ancient Monuments Act, which it is my business to carry Oug. . 
being purely permissive, the attitude of the Government is - 


passive with respect to these antiquities, but assistance is given 
to owners, who wish to protect them from the effects of rain 
and frost, which are gradually obliterating the elaborate and 


year for the protection of the whole of the monuments of Great 


them to increase that sum, and now, owing perhaps to inability 
to realise such munificence, or to not knowing of the lavish 
expenditure that is in store for them, the owners of the monu- 
ments do not apply for Government assistance to the extent 
that could be wished. Several sets of these models have been 
made, which, being very accurate, serve the purpose of study, 
as well as casts, which take more room. The University of 
Cambridge has applied for one set, and another will probably 
be sent to my collection at Oxford. I propose to send one or 
two sets to foreign museums, by which means the characteristic 
ornamentation of these sculptured stones will be more widely 
known, and considering how much we do for foreign antiquities, 
and how little for our own, it is possible that, on the principle 
of reciprocity, foreigners may be induced to subscribe for the 
preservation of British antiquities. Unless that is done, or the 
owners can be spurred into some enthusiasm for their pro- 
tection we run the risk of losing a class of monument which is 
unique and to be found nowhere else in the world. It appears 
to be the general opinion of antiquaries that they should be 
preserved on their own sites, when practicable, 
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Albert Durer. and Perspect ve. 
A. DE MORGAN, 


ce is asserted again and again that Albert Diirer wrote on 

perspective, and that his work was published. The cata- 
loguers, as Lipenius, Watt, &c, mention a work with perspec- 
tive in the title, but I have never found any other trace of it. 
Other writers—especially Dubreuil the Jesuit, a very good 
authority—allude to the “ Institutiones Geometric” as the 
work in question, and this seems to be the only pretext; 
perhaps the work of one Albrecht, published after 1600, helped 
the confusion. The other works of Diirer can hardly be in 
question. Diirer wrote his works in German; the Latin 
editions were given after his death. I do not know the German 
date of these “Institutions.” Latin editions were published in 
1532, 1535, 1606, the last of which I use. To say there is 
nothing about perspective in this work would not be true. 
There are fourteen folio pages on tke construction of the 
shadow of a cube, in which only one vanishing point is used. 
There are also descriptions of two machines for explaining per- 
spective, which have often been mentioned with high praise as 
actual drawirg contrivances; an artist would find some 


on 


artistic carving upon them. The Government devotes 200/47 » 


Britain. Their generosity amounted to 1oo/. at first, but I got ~ 
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difficulty with either, for anything beyond lecture-room illustra- 
tion. The first is a glass plate, with a stick in front, at the top 
of which the eye is to be placed. The artist then paints with 
a brush upon the glass, if the gentleman who is sitting for his 
portrait, with the glass between the artist and himself, should 
hold himself quite steady while he is being painted out of the 
artist’s sight feature by feature ; should he be restless, he will 
get as many noses as in a multiplying glass. In the other 
machine the picture works in hinges about one side of the 
frame. The picture being turned aside an accomplice adjusts 
a thread, which acts a ray of light to the point to be laid down; 
the other end of this thread has a weight by which it hangs down, 
passing over a hook or pulley at the eye-point. The artist, 
with another thread, manages:to hit the point at which the ray- 
thread passes through what is to be the plane of the picture. 
This being done the ray is dismissed, the picture turned back 
into its place, and the point laid down. ‘This contrivance got a 
name—it was Diirer’s portula optica. These ingenious illus- 
trations have been made ridiculous by those who have gravely 
treated them as executive instruments. The fame of Albert 
Diirer in perspective must rest on his pictures and his drawings. 
At the same time the disposition to exalt such mechanical con- 
trivances as those above described—not to speak of others by 
Egnazio Danti, Marolois, Scheiner, Schott, &c.—into instru- 
ments of art shows a very low state of working power, such as 
may well be imagined to have existed in the great bulk of 
‘draughtsmen, who had not much resource of thought to eke 
‘out their single vanishing point. And I may add that the 
brightness which has been reflected upon the period from the 
‘fame of Diirer and Da Vinci is a kind of false light, very 
-common in the history of science, in which the carriage is 
frequently painted abreast of the horses, and the statistics of 
the crops are referred to the seed-time. 


Ancient Art in Malta. 
G. HYZLER. 


The crypts or subterranean chapels which served as places 
of worship to the primitive Christians were, in the latter ages 
of the Church, adorned with frescoes. Among these we may 
particularise the crypt of St. Agatha, patroness of Malta. She 
was of a Catonese family, and, as it is said, possessed the 
spot of ground on which the chapel stands. It is hewn in the 

‘living rock, and the walls are decorated with twenty-four 
figures nearly as large as life, illustrating the history of the 
saint. Of these, some are almost entirely effaced, or, rather, 
destroyed by damp and the crumbling of the rock; of others, 
enough remains to show the inimitable grace and purity of 
design and expression which characterise the early specimens 
of the Tuscan school. The colouring, where not corroded, is 
-aS gorgeous and harmonious as a Venetian picture, and the 
fresco, for hardness and polish of surface, equal to the most 
celebrated of Italy. The crypt of the Abbatia contains vestiges 
of still earlier fresco-painting. There are some specimens of 
the same art likewise existing in the oldest parish churches of 
“the island. Some of ‘the paintings on wood, in distemper, are 
‘contemporaneous with the frescoes in the crypt. There are 
several curious specimens of the Byzantine school of the same 
date as the mosaics in the church of Santa Sophia, at Con- 
stantinople. We may also particularly mention the picture of 
St. Paul in the cathedral at Citta Vecchia, the drapery of 
which, in conformity with a practice introduced in a later stage 
-of Byzantine art, is covered with massive silver in relief, the 
lines of the folds exactly corresponding with those of the 
‘painting beneath. Among the most interesting and beautiful 
specimens of oil-painting on wood is a tripticum which accom- 
panied the Order of St. John of Jerusalem on their expulsion 
‘from Rhodes, and on the final establishment in Malta in the 
year 1530. It was regarded with peculiar veneration, and 
‘when the galleys of the Order put to sea to give battle to the 
Turks it was invariably taken on board the admiral’s galley, 
where it served as an altar-piece. ° The middle panel represents 
the deposition from the Cross; the right wing Joseph of 
Arimathea, with the crown of thorns; and the left Mary 
Magdalen with the pot of ointment. The illuminated manu- 
scripts and choral-books are of the German school of the 
fifteenth century. They were executed by order of Grand- 
Master L’Isle Adam, and were used at Rhodes during the last 
years of the tenure of that island by the Order. They accom- 
panied it to Messina, and thence finally to Malta. Among the 
examples of embroidery on tapestry is a work of rare beauty, 
also brought from Rhodes by the Order, and of the same date 
as the choral-books. It consists of sacred vestments, on which 
are wrought the history of the life of our Saviour and various 
figures of saints. Some of the sacred utensils in metal, chiefly 
in silver, are of the most elaborate and beautiful workmanship, 
especially the crucifixes, and an ostensorium brought from 
Rhodes. One of the crosses is‘executed in singularly bold and 
beautiful alto-relievo. On one side, in the centre, is a figure of 
Christ on the Cross, and at the extremities the four Evangelists. 
Of tarsia, or inlaid wood, which was carried to such perfection 
by the great masters of Italy in the fifteenth century, a few of 
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the most admirable productions now remain. ‘ They were,” 
says Cicognara in his “ Storia della Scultura,” “the first to 
yield to the desolating effects of war, or to the accidents of 
fire.” It is therefore the more desirable to preserve from 
oblivion the exquisite specimens which the cathedral of Malta 
still contains, the more so as the ravages made by the worms 5 
threaten their complete destruction, According to the mode of ~~ 
adorning choirs of cathedrals, practised by the great masters j 
of tarsia, the back of each canon’s stall consists of a panel, in 
which the figure of a saint is inlaid in various woods. The 
ground is the noire, or black walnut of Sicily. The§ designs 
have all the purity, grace, simplicity and elevation of the early 
Florentine school. St. Michael may be especially mentioned 
as of matchless beauty. The moment chosen by the artist is 
not, as in Raphael’s celebrated picture, that of excitement and e 
conflict ; but in conformity with the genius of art, whether — 
Greek or Christian, in its earlier stages, that of repose. The 
victory is achieved. The conquered fiend is at his feet, and 
the-warrior angel stands “severe in youthful beauty,” in an 
attitude of celestial grace and unruffled majesty. The figure of 

St. Margaret, St. Catherine and others are conceived in the 
same purity of taste. A Nativity, embracing a number of 
figures, is not more remarkable for its elaborate execution than 

for a beauty of grouping and a touching simplicity worthy. of 

the contemporary Mantegna, 


San Miniato al Monte, 


M. VALERY. © +, Sieh 


Near the steep road leading from Florence to the hill of 
San Miniato are the remains of the bastion and fortifications 
raised by Michel Angelo. This great artist, who hastened to 
shut himself up in Florence to repel the attack of foreigners, 
afterwards refused to build the citadel that Duke Alexander 
wished to erect for the oppression of his fellow-citizens. The 
well-planned works of Michel Angelo enabled the inhabitants 
to make frequent and effective sorties, and kept the army of 
Charles V. and Pope Clement VII. in check for eleven months, 
though it amounted to 36,000 men, while the Florentines had 
only 16,000 beside volunteers. The means employed by this 
engineer of genius to protect the beautiful steeple of San 
Miniato from the enemy’s balls have been cited as remarkable— 
he enveloped it with woollen mattresses. A cannon placed on 
the same steeple fired on the besiegers with impunity. Vaseli 
and other historians have falsely attributed to fear the preci- 
pitate voyage of Michel Angelo to Ferrara. It is now known i 
that he was sent by the seignory to the duke, and this perilous 
mission across the imperial and pontifical lines must be added 
to the other marks of courage that he displayed during the 
siege. The majestic basilica of San Miniato al Monte was 
erected in 1013 by Hildebrand, Bishop of Florence, assisted by 
the Emperor Henry and his consort Cunegunda. The two ~~ 
rows of columns in the interior were extracted from the ruins cf 
ancient edifices. In the chapel of St. James is the noble 
mausoleum of the Cardinal of Portugal, the chef d’wuvre of 
Antonio Rossellini. The cupola of the chapel has exquisite — 
basso-relievos by Luca della Robbia, which Vasari esteemed — 
asthe artist’s best work. The enclosure called La Confesszone, 
which contains the ashes of San Miniato, is fine in style. In © 
the sacristy are frescoes of scenes in the life of St. Benedict, — 
by Spinello, an eccentric painter, who died of fright at the — 
apparition in a dream of the Lucifer that he had represented 
ina picture of the Fall of the Angels, which he had executed 
for the church of Arezzo, his native place. Ethie 


Pictorial Treasure Trove. 
Jj. JARVES, ‘ ae 
In 1856, a small picture, by Niccolo d’Alunno, was sold in ~ 
Florence by an artist to a dealer for 4o dols, ; in a few weeks 
resold to an Englishman for 500 dols. ; exhibited at the Man- ~ 
chester Exhibition, whence it subsequently passed into the 
gallery of a distinguished personage for 2,500dols. The Leda 
of Leonardo, repainted, from motives of prudery, by the great- 
grandfather of Louis Philippe, was bought at the sale of that 
ex-king’s pictures in Paris in 1849 for 30dols., restored to its 
pristine condition, and sold, as we are informed, for 100,000 frs, 
An Angel, by the same artist, was found in the old-clothes 
market at Florence by an artist, bought for a few pence, 
cleaned, and sold to Prince Galitzin for 22,o00frs. The 
Fortune of Michel Angelo, or what was supposed to be, was 
discovered in the same locality in a disastrous condition, 


with to'a gentleman of Paris for 300dols., and a pension of ~~ 
1 dol. per day during the lives of the seller and his son. One 
of Correggio’s most beautiful works was discovered under the 
canvas of a worthless picture, acquired at public auction, at 
Rome, for a few dimes at the sale, by a princely family, of dis- 
carded pictures, and resold by the fortunate discoverer for 
15,000 dols., although the original proprietor instituted a suit 
against him for its- recovery, which, however, was decided 
against him, In Florence, a fine portrait by Titian of the 
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Doge Andrea Gritti, was picked out from a large lot of worth- 
less canvases for 6 dols. The Madonna del Gran Duca at the 
Pitti was bought by the father of the late Grand Duke, with 
two other pictures, of a widow, for a few dollars. Instances 
like these might be multiplied to show that in all times prizes 
do strangely and unexpectedly occur, and that pictures in their 
fortunes resemble their authors, often passing from extreme 
poverty into princely homes. The varied pecuniary estimation 
placed upon the same works in different epochs is also curious. 
Indeed, a history of the caprices of art would be vastly enter- 
taining. In 1749, at the sale in Paris of M. Crozat’s collection, 
a drawing by Raphael brought only ro frs. The same drawing, 
at the sale of the King of Holland’s gallery in 1850, fetched 
14,000 frs. For the Ezekiel, Raphael, in 1510, received eight 
scudi d’oro, equivalent now to 30dols. At present, if sold, it 
would bring a fabulous sum. Within the memory of those now 
living, gold background pictures of the schools of Giotto and 
his successors, owing to the contempt the pseudo-classical 
French taste had excited for them, were brought out of 
suppressed churches and convents and publicly burned to 
obtain the trifling value of gold which remained in the ashes. 
Amateurs are now more inclined to pay their weight in gold 
for the few that have escaped the ravages of time and Vandal- 
ism, and the same Government which permitted this destruc- 
tion in 1859, sequestering all in public buildings as national 
property, passed stringent decrees to prohibit their leaving the 
country. 
The “Book of Kells.” 
Sir M. D. WYATT. 

When in Dublin I had an opportunity of studying very care- 
fully the most marvellous of all books—the ‘‘ Book of Kells” ; 
some of the ornaments of which I attempted to copy, but broke 
down in despair. Of this very book Mr. Westwood examined 
the pages, as I did, for hours together, without ever detecting a 
false line or an irregular interlacement. In one space, of about 
a quarter of an inch superficial, he counted, with a magnifying 
glass, no less than one hundred and fifty-eight interlacements, 
of aslender ribbon-pattern formed of white lines, edged with 
black ones, upon a black ground. No wonder that tradition 
should allege that these unerring lines should have been traced 
by angels. However “angelic” the ornaments may be, but 
little can be said for the figure subjects occasionally introduced. 
In some manuscripts, such as the “ Book of Kells,” in pose and 
motive, it is generally obvious that some ancient model has 
been held in view ; but nothing can be more barbaric than the 
imitation ; while in the other specimens, such as the so-called 
autograph “ Gospels of St. Columba,” or Columbkill, who died 
AD, 594, two years before the advent of St. Augustine—the 
“ Book of St. Chads,” or ‘ Gospels of Mac-Regol ”—no such 
evidence of imitation is to be met with, and the figures are 
altogether abortive. 


Effects of Varying Illumination on Colour, 


A. H. CHURCH. 
The very considerable alteration of appearance experienced 
by coloured materials when the hue of the light by which they 
are rendered visible is changed, is rendered familiar to us by 


the case of pictures and dresses, seen first by candlelight and 


then by ordinary daylight. We discover that what we thought 
was purple is really violet, crimson is purple, green is blue, and 
so forth. The deficiency of the more refrangible rays of the 
blue end of the spectrum, and the superabundance of the less 
refrangible rays of the red region in the light of burning oil and 
gas, and even in that emitted by incandescence electric lamps, 
furnish the explanation of these changes. It is of course more 
conspicuously evident when we view richly and variously 
coloured objects in a light which is virtually monochromatic. 
The pure orange yellow of sodium cannot furnish the vibrations 
to which the majority of hues are alone capable of responding ; 
only what is yellow can be seen, and even in this case not the 
yellow compounded of red and green vibrations. The observant 
student of Nature will have learnt that the hues of many- 
coloured objects are most characteristically brought out by a 
comparatively moderate illumination. The chief cause of this 
phenomenon is often traceable to the large excess of unaltered 
white light, which such objects reflect or scatter when the 
illumination is intense, while when the illumination is moderate 
it just suffices to develop properly the particular hue of the 
material. Painters have long been familiar with such changes 
of hue. If you examine the works of the great colourists of the 
Italian schools you will see many striking examples of their 
appreciation of this natural phenomenon ; indeed, I may say 
that these changes of hue with changes in the brightness of 
the illumination have been not infrequently much accentuated, 
even greatly exaggerated. At all events, artists have long 
known that the high lights of a self-coloured drapery cannot be 
properly represented by merely adding white—that is, by form- 
Ing tints of the same hue—although it does indeed sometimes 
happen that the addition of white paint to one having positive 
and strong colour brings about changes of hue analogous to 


those we have»been:considering. ~Be it.remembered that I am 
not now speaking of those purely accidental modifications of 
hue which are caused by reflections from coloured objects, and 
which often cause a white drapery to assume the beautiful 
orient tints of the pearl. The bearing of these observations 
upon pictorial and decorative work in colour are obviously of 
considerable moment. If we want to. be sure of the chromatic 
effect of a decorative scheme we must arrange and modify its 
elements in such a way as to adapt it to the usual illumination 
of the apartments in which it is to be carried out ; and here one 
curious result may be noted. In a very dimly-lighted room, 
saturated and comparatively pure colours may yield delicate 
and refined harmonies, while the same colours in a blaze of 
strong daylight, or direct sunshine, may also lose their garish- 
ness because of the large amount of white light which then 
becomes mingled with the proper hues they reflect. But with 
a medium illumination these saturated colours, if freely used, 
become intolerable, just because they are perceived in their 
original strength. We thus learn how it is that a scheme of 
colouring, which seems exquisitely choice when occurring in 
the dimly-lighted apartments of a Cairo or Damascus house, 
may become to the last degree crude when transferred to the 
full illumination of an English home, where the walls are. 
pierced with large windows of plate-glass admitting floods of 
light. The employment, under such altered conditions, of 
colours saddened with black and dulled with grey, has been 
long recognised and practised as one of the easiest ways of 
modifying the crude effect of such chromatic arrangements. If 
saturated colours are still used we reduce their area, or employ 
them in such small and involved touches that the mingling of: 
their hues produces what Owen Jones called a neutralised 
bloom. Before I leave this important subject (of the effects of 
varying degrees of illumination upon the hues of objects), | 
wish to direct your attention to.a very simple and decisive 
class of experiments, by means of which some of these changes 
of hue of which I have spoken may be recognised. You need 
only take some pieces of richly-coloured material, paper, cloth 
or silk, of uniform hue, and partially crush and fold them, so as 
to get various portions illuminated in different degrees. An 
orange-coloured silk will look yellow in its high lights and 
brown in its hollows. A blue paper will appear violet in its 
shaded parts, and of a purer biue, or perhaps of a somewhat 
greenish blue, in its projecting portions. A crimson cloth will 
seem scarlet where it catches most light, and crimson where it 
reflects the least. These changes of hue are in part due te 
errors of judgment, but they are none the less real. 


Cooley’s Works in Dublin. 
W. D. COOLEY. 


The architect of the Royal Exchange in Dublin—an edifice - 
remarkable for elegance and purity of style—was Thomas 
Cooley, who obtained the first prize in the competition, Mr. 
Cooley was at that time a young man twenty-eight years of age, 
employed under Mr. Milne to superintend the erection of 
Blackfriars Bridge, and was totally unconnected with Ireland. 
The second prize in the competition was obtained by Mr. Sandby. 
Mr. Cooley also designed the Four Courts, but, dying when 
only the right wing was completed, he was succeeded by Mr. 
Gandon, who finished the building according to the original’ 
drawings, making only one deviation from them, which now 
constitutes the only defect of that otherwise majestic and ex- 
tremely convenient edifice. For Mr. Cooley insisted on 
placing the Hall and Courts, with their dome and portico, at the: 
bottom of the quadrangle ; whereas the Corporation, wishing 
to save the ground in the rear—on which they had thoughts 6f 
building lawyers’ chambers—always clamoured that the central 
block of building should be brought forward to range with the 
wings on the quay ; and this point was yielded to them by Mr. 
Gandon. Some other less important works of his are men- 
tioned in Warburton and Whitelaw’s “History of Dublin.” 
For Lord Clare he erected Clare Hall—now called Cabinteely 
House—in which the artist admires the great effect produced 
by the simplest means. When Primate Robinson (Lord 
Rokeby), one of the most discerning as well as most generous 
men of his day, determined on changing Armagh from a 
collection of hovels into a handsome city, he selected Mr. 
Cooley for the task, and had no reason to be dissatisfied with 
his choice. This remarkable. man died in 1784, leaving no 
survivors of his family but a son, then young. To show the 
influence which he exercised on architectural art in Ireland, it 
ought to be mentioned that among his pupils were Parks and 
Francis Johnston ; the former the architect of the Commercial 
Buildings ; the latter of St. George’s Church, the Post Office, 
and the Castle Chapel—a very rich piece of Gothic, finished 
twenty years before the Gothic rage began to show itself in this 
country. John Sanders also—who, on this side of the Channel, 
was architect to the Board of Works during the war, and 
erected in that capacity] Sandhurst College, the Royal Military 
College, Chelsea, and many other buildings of less pretension 
—was a relative and pupil of Mr. Cooley, on whose death he 
went under Soane, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


TuE judgment of Mr. Justice Day in the action taken 
by Messrs, BuckLtanp & GARRARD, surveyors, against 
Messrs. Pawson & Co. is satisfactory, as it establishes the 
acceptance of “‘ RyprE’s Scale” for a standard for the rate of 
surveyors’ commission in the absence of any definite arrange- 
ment. It appeared that some buildings belonging to the 
defendants were required for post office purposes. Mr. 
FRANCIS VIGERS was entrusted with the preparation of the 
compensation claim, and he sought the co-operation of 
Messrs. BuckKLAND & GARRARD, who were directed to 
survey the property and make a valuation of it. There 
appeared to be no agreement about the sum to be paid 
-for their services, and evidence was therefore given that 
sunder such circumstances it was customary to charge 
according to ‘‘Rype’s Scale,” irrespective of time and 
wtcouble. For the defendants it was contended that, 
according to sundry decisions, there was no custom of the 
&ind admitted. Mr. Justice Day said he did not consider 
the evidence in the case was sufficient to establish a custom, 
‘but there was abundant evidence that ‘“ Rypr’s Scale” was 
generally known and was the ordinary mode of remunera- 
tion of surveyors. he plaintiffs were employed by Mr. 
VIGERS, who, it was sworn, had employed others and had 
himself been employed on “ Rypr’s Seale.” Mr. VIGERS 
was not called to give evidence, and it must be assumed he 
.employed the plaintiffs on ‘“Rypr’s Scale.” There was 
-everwhelming evidence that the persons whom the defen- 
Gants entrusted with the duty of employing a surveyor were 
well acquainted with the custom. Under those circum- 
- stances there would be judgment for the plaintiffs for the 
amount claimed. In similar cases plaintiffs will be satisfied 
-if their claim becomes valid on a like ground. There 
-may not be evidence sufficient to prove custom, but the 
~results are the same if there is enough to indicate an 
assumption of knowledge of the nature of the scale by a 
-defendant or his advisers. 


ir is difficult to understand the reason for the delays 
“in applying the provisions of the Ancient Monuments Act 
of 1862 in Ireland. In a country where the interest in 
property is on so uncertain a basis a landlord is never likely 
to object to the scheduling of a prehistoric or ecclesiastical 
ruin which may happen to be found on his land, and the 
tenant would be sure to be satisfied in seeing the care of 
the remains undertaken by a public body. Although there 
are no impediments to the registration of remains, it was 
mot until June 30 that an Order of Council was made 
declaring the Round Towers at Lusk and Rathmichael, in 
the county Dublin, to be under the protection of the Act. 
“The towers at Kells and Tulloheran are a little further from 
the seat of Government, and information about their exist- 
ence may not have reached the authorities at an earlier date. 
Stone circles and pillar stones in Sligo and Fermanagh are 
_also included. But the most satisfactory part of the new 
order is that relating to the “ Bee-hive Structures on the 
Promontory of Dingle,” because we are in favour of see- 
-ing a comprehensive working of the Act. At the same 
time, there is no risk of injury to the structures, as the 
people of that remote region have great reverence for them. 
~The bee-hive houses are remarkable as evidence of a very 
early monastic settlement, that apparently bore resemblance 
in its organisation to the hermitages in the rocky cliffs of 
Syria, which GEORGE Evers has described in his “‘ Homo 
Sum.” In both countries the comfortof the recluses was 
_alike ignored. 


Ir is commonly supposed that the rights of any one 
‘who has property over ground extend as high and as low 
as the owner may desire. Public authority is no less 
boundless. We must therefore imagine that when manu- 
facturers and shopkeepers within the metropolitan area set 
up in the sky far above their premises structures of metal 
which are advertisements, they have obtained the approval 
of the constituted authority. In provincial towns the sky 
is disfigured in a similer way. In the first place the struc- 
tures are danger»: s unless they are of adequate strength, 
and we should like to know on what data that has been 
determined in each case. Are the parts calculated to resist 
wind-pressure under all circumstances? At first sight the 


signs appear more dangerous to the public than the wires. 


which cross the streets of towns, and it would be well to be. 
assured of their safety. If the framework which from 
below looks frail should fail to withstand an external force, 


there is no doubt that the fall of even a single letter : 
The con- | 


from such a height might involve loss of life. 
sequences would be appalling if all the letters came down. 
We say, then, that the public have a right to know what is 
the margin of safety for those structures. But there is 
another objection to them. They are eyesores. In the 
suburbs one of those aerial announcements is enough to 
vulgarise a landscape. In the streets they debase the 
architecture. The building on which one is erected 
becomes only a means to enable somebody to gratify his 
vanity in using the sky as a background for his name or his. 
goods. We hope something will be done to exercise control 
over an innovation that affects the amenity of a town in so 
degrading a manner. If people are made angry by the 
sight of hoardings covered with obtrusive announcements, 
they have stronger reason to revolt against the latest imita- 
tion of American ’cuteness! Rightly considered, the signs 
are portents which denote how far selfishness will endeavour 
to triumph over common rights. ; 


Ir appears that,the work of the Kyrle Society is almost 
at a standstill for want of funds. As an illustration of the 
financial condition of the society, it is stated that. twenty- 
two applications for decorative help have been inquired into 
and sanctioned by the committee, but not one can be put 
in hand, not from any lack of able artists and architects to 
draw up schemes or of workers to carry out their designs, 
but because the committee has absolutely no money to 
grant for the necessary expenses of material and fixing, &c. 
If 2507. could be obtained at once, the money would enable 
the committee to have some of the valuable designs pro-— 
mised to them by artists of eminence carried out. Among: 
the buildings that have the first claims on the committee, 
from being under consideration for nearly two years, are 
rooms in St. Jude’s National Schools, Southwark; Working 
Men’s Club, Vauxhall; a large mission hall in the poorest 
part of Woolwich (in this case help can be obtained in 
stencilling from workmen in the Arsenal); the Neighbour- 
hood Guild, a boys’ and girls’ club in Kentish Town. All 
the rooms mentioned will be used for meetings and social 
gatherings. The title of the society may not be suggestive 
to people who have not read Popr’s lines, but there is no 
doubt that the aim of the committee in endeavouring to 
bring beautiful forms amidst sordid surroundings, which has 
been as well realised as subscriptions allowed, deserves not 
only the approval but the support of the public. 


OnE of the oldest houses in Rouen has been secured 
from demolition. ‘This is the house of the abbess of the 
convent of St. Amand which stood on the site of the 
present Musée. It has been purchased by the director of 
the Musée for public purposes. The house was erected 
by the Abbess DaniEL, who was elected in 1475 and died 
in 1482. The age of the structure is therefore well 
established. The lower part of the building is in masonry; 
the upper part is of timber, partly sculptured. The house 
is characteristic of the age and district. It is to be hoped 
the old residence will not be transformed into a pseudo- 
Gothic museum, for Rouen is not in need of one. 


iy ——= 


“Light” by Mr. E. W. Tarn, M.A,, which forms a worthy ? ° /™ 


companion to the preceding volumes, that form one of the 


best collections of elementary technical books in any 


language. Mr. -"T'arn~has prepared “his~treatise, he says,” 
‘““with a view of introducing the student of architecture, 


engineering and other applied sciences to the elements of | 


the science of optics,” but the pages go beyond that purpose | 
and present a handy epitome of what.is known on the | 
subject. ‘he volume will be useful in helping to prepare | 
architectural students for giving advice in questions relating © 
to obstruction of light. There is an index of books recom- 


mended, but Tiovn’s ‘‘Wave Theory” should be included ) 


among them, as it is a masterpiece of exposition. Mr. TARN 


has already written papers on the subject of light in rélation | 


to’building ; his study of the science does not therefore date 
from his undertaking a volume for the Rudimentary Series. 
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THE BRITISH ARCHA-OLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE forty-seventh annual Congress of the British Archzo- 
logical Association was opened at Oxford on Monday in 
last week. 

The Earl of Winchilsea, who presided, after referring to the 
career of the late Earl of Carnarvon, who was to have occupied 
the chair, delivered an address, in the course of which he said 
that with regard to the ancient history of Oxford, he believed 
there were few traces of it in Roman times, but when they got 
to Saxon times it was a city of first rate importance, because of 
its being the frontier town of Mercia, and commanded not only 
the gravel fords which were to be found along the course of the 
river, but it also commanded communication to the south by 
the river Thames. Therefore they were not surprised to find 
that it was a town of very considerable importance in Saxon 
times, and in fact, from Reading all the way to Eynsham, and 
above it, he believed more battles were fought on that small 
area of ground than perhaps in any other area of equal size in 
the United Kingdom, and the sites of battlefields, so melancholy 
from one point of view, were “nuts” to archeologists. With 
regard to Oxford itself, the ancient glories of the town were 
‘connected with its being the frontier town of the kingdom of 
Mercia, and now that there was a chance of those ancient 
divisions of the kingdom being restored, there was no reason 
why, if they got Home Rule, Oxford should not again become 
the capital, and its ancient splendours be entirely revived. To 
pass on to Norman times, they found that Robert d’Oigli built 
a castle and St. Michael’s Tower ; the latter was built partly as 
the tower of St. Michael’s Church and partly also of the great 
north wall of the town. Oxford in the Norman period was 
frequently visited by the Kings of England, and the old Norman 
keep was all that remained of the castle, and they could picture 
to themselves that wintry night in 1142 when the Empress 
Maude, with her maidens, clad, he supposed, in their night- 
gowns, made their escape successfully from the walls, and 
‘eluded Stephen, who was besieging the castle at the time. The 
history of the middle ages, so far as Oxford was concerned, was 
greatly the history of the struggle to which he had alluded 
between the University and the city. The University eventu- 
ally got so much the best of the struggle that up to compara- 
tively modern times many of the liberties of the city remained 
in their hands. But at the present moment an arrangement 
had been effected, equally he believed for the benefit and 
satisfaction of both parties, and the consequence happily was 
‘that they were able to unite their energies for the common 
weal. Oxford had been the seat of many Parliaments, and into 
‘the history of those of course it was not necessary for him to 
enter. He thought it would be useful if they tried to picture to 
themselves as far as they might what Medizval Oxford was 
like, how it was surrounded, and what the boundaries were. 
The northern boundary of it was the city wall, which stretched 
from the gate, which had vanished, at St. Michael’s Tower. 
Then it passed eastward, along the great ditch which was to the 
north, and the site was now occupied by Broad Street. He need 
not remind them—although he believed the exact spot was in 
dispute—that in this ditch, somewhere opposite Balliol College, 
the three martyred Bishops found their fate, which was now 
commemorated by the Martyrs’ Memorial, erected not far from 
the site on which their martyrdom took place. The Colleges of 
Balliol, St. John’s, Trinity, Wadham, and Keble, and Holywell 
Street, and everything to the north of Holywell, were outside 
the precincts of the old city. The old wall continued to New 
College, within the precincts of the gardens of which they 
would find it in an excellent state of preservation, resulting, 
he believed, from an agreement which was come to by New 
College and the city for the perpetual maintenance of that 
part of the walls. He thought they would all wish that a 
similar agreement could have been entered into with other 
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colleges, so far as the walls were concerned, because the walls 
were an object of peculiar interest and beauty. Passing to the 
eastward, the wall turned round in such a way that Magdalen, 
which now occupied the old site of the hospital of St. John, 
which stood there in 1283, was outside it, and there was a gate 
where possibly High Street now passed somewhat to the west 
of Magdalen School. The course of the wall, if he might so 
express it, was uneventful along the southern part of it, inasmuch 
as it was not necessary to protect it there by many flanking 
towers, the river and the marshes in that direction being con- 
sidered sufficient protection. The wall continued its course to 
South Gate, the site of which was somewhere near Pembroke 
College, impinged on the street, and going farther round they 
came to the West Gate, a small postern connected with the 
castle, and defending the western approach to the town. 
Therefore the simple form of the city was a kind of quadri- 
lateral, and he thought they were able, by drawing mental 
diagrams, to give themselves 2 very fair conception of what were 
the boundaries of the old city. Then with regard tothe periods 
of its architecture from the time when the city could boast of a 
castle and important buildings down to the present time, he . 
would only give them one or two suggestions. First, from the 
Conquest down to the twelfth century the most important 
buildings, he thought, were the castle, which was buit in 1074 
by Robert d’Oigli ; the tower of St. Michael’s, built at about the 
same time; and then, later Norman, the church of St. 
Frideswide’s and Osney Abbey, both of which unfortunately 
disappeared when Henry VIII. fixed on the site of the cathedral 
and connected it with Christ Church. The bells of Osney 
Abbey were brought to Christ Church, including the great one 
which hung in Tom Tower. Lovers of bell-ringing, of whom 
he might state himself to be one, were very much interested 
always in Oxford for this reason, that it contained so many 
peals of excellent bells; and the art of bell-ringing flourished 
in two places, London and Oxford, more than in any others. 
There were four towers which contained peals of ten bells each, 
Magdalen, New, Merton and Christ Church, and he had very 
good reason to know that Christ Church contained ten bells, 
because on the occasion of the marriage of the eldest daughter 
of the present Dean of Christ Church he rang the tenor, 
weighing 42 cwt., for about an hour with his own 
hands. When they came to the thirteenth century, they 
got to the time when the colleges began to be founded, 
and he would ask them to bear in mind that it did not 
follow that because a college was founded at a certain date 
that the buildings they now saw, or any of them, were referable 
to that date. He believed Merton was the only college which 
could really boast of buildings which would give them some 
idea of what they were at the time of the foundation, and there 
were no more interesting buildings in Oxford than those. The 
same date was referable to Balliol and University Colleges, 
and about a hundred years later New College was founded, in 
1384, by William of Wykeham. They would notice the unique 
and beautiful spire of St. Mary the Virgin Church, built about 
the year 1300, and the tower of New College was interesting 
from its simplicity and from its being like St, Michael’s tower. 
If they went into the next hundred years, there, he thought, 
Jacile princeps, they should place Magdalen College, which 
was founded by William of Waynflete, but the tower was not 
finished until 1505. He would mention, in case they were not 
told, that on one occasion he was shown some plans, made in 
1736, by which it was proposed entirely to pull down and 
remove the present beautiful quadrangle and cloisters, which 
were to be like the quadrangle at the back, and nothing pre- 
vented this being done but want of money, and that was one 
of the few occasions on which such a want must be pronounced 
an unmixed blessing. He thought he had brought down the 
archeological history of Oxford, very imperfectly he confessed, 
to the time when they might almost leave it, because the 
history of the last century at Oxford was anything but pleasing 
to archzologists ; but at the present moment an admirable 
spirit pervaded both city and University with regard to the 
retention of all the archeological characteristics which could 
be met with in the interesting buildings here. The modern 
work that had been done in Oxford—and a great deal had been 
done during his time, or fifteen years ago—bore witness to 
great thought—he would not say of originality, because that 
was very much to be deprecated—to a real and true humility, 
and desire to follow the best and most ancient models which 
they had in profusion before them here, and do nothing which 
was out of harmony with those great originals, Of course, the 
use of a Society like theirs was to encourage and promote the 
preservation of those old monuments, and to direct the atten- 
tion of those whose attention it might otherwise escape to 
many of the beauties which. otherwise might pass away. 
In Oxford, he was thankful to acknowledge, this was not 
So necessary as might otherwise be, because the city and Univer- 
sity had taken this matter into their own very safe keeping, 
but in the excursions which they would make into various parts 
of the country, they must remember that very often the country 
clergy were the only, although not the self-constituted guardians 
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of the old monuments which were to be found in their ancient 
churches. They, therefore, needed the moral support of the 
Association, and it-was a great advantage, he thought, that 
they should periodically inspect these churches, because, 
although they remained with the clergy, naturally in the course 
of time there was change, and a very good and careful rector 
might be replaced by a -very careless man, archzologically 
speaking, and therefore their visits were of the greatest use— 
visits to churches like Iffley, Dorchester and Stanton Har- 
court, which it would be an irreparable loss if anything were to 
happen to—and onght to encourage all the appointed custodians 
to hand them down to future generations in as good or even 
better condition than they had received them. It appeared to 
him that the study of archeology as carried on in this ancient 
city was one of the most interesting possible to imagine. They 
might ask, Why this interest? He thought it was a very 
difficult question to answer. Was it because when they found 
these ancient monuments they were glad, as members of a 
fleeting race, to say that something which their predecessors 
had done had been able to survive the action of time, or was it 
because, whether they willed it or not, as they must acknow- 
ledge, nature did not yield up her secrets of a past age? If it 
were so, then of course their labours had a more serious effect, 
because if it were so, and he believed it was, that although all 
these old monuments appeared to be in a fair state of preserva- 
tion and the enjoyment of this generation, no efforts they could 
possibly make were too much to make them the enjoyment of 
future generations. Here, in Oxford, he thought, there was 
extra reason for acknowledging the aptitude and even, he would 
say, the necessity of this continued effort, because they could 
not imagine any place more than one in which was educated 
the youth of the country where such subjects ought to be 
studied, and carefully studied too. The education which 
people now received was taking a more and more practical turn, 
and it was necessary in order to make them deal with the 
pressing problems of life, and therefore it would hardly be 
possible conscientiously to get them through a course cf 
archeology. During the four years that students were at the 
University they were engaged in other studies, but this was one 
which he had no doubt the instructors of the youth in this 
University were fully alive to. He thanked them very much 
for the manner in which they had received the imperfect 
remarks which he had addressed to them, and also the city 
and University for the welcome which they had extended to the 
Association, and he felt sure that those bodies were engaged in 
a good work in the preservation of these ancient buildings, 
which were second in beauty and interest to none in this king- 
dom. He had much pleasure in declaring the Congress open. 

A vote of thanks to Lord Winchilsea was proposed by the 
Vice-Chancellor and seconded by the Sheriff. Under the 
guidance of Mr. Ely Bentin the members and visitors were 
conducted over several of the University buildings, the 
Radcliffe Library, the Divinity School, the Ashmolean 
Museum, and the Bodleian Library, the librarian at the last- 
named (Mr. E. B. Nicholson) briefly explaining its history and 
its present condition. In the evening the members and others 
dined together at the Randolph Hotel. 

On the second day there was a further inspection of the 
buildings of collegiate Oxford. At- Merton College, the 
warden, Dr. George Brodrick, read a paper on the growth of 
the collegiate system, of which he claimed Walter de Merton 
as the undoubted founder. He then acted as guide to the 
college chapel, which serves also as a parish church—rich in 
brasses and in painted windows of the Decorated period—the 
college sacristy and its ancient quadrangle and library, and 
afterwards the college garden, with its terraced walk on the 
southern city wall. From Merton they adjourned to New 
College, where the warden, Dr. Sewell, conducted the party 
over the college hall, gardens, chapel and cloisters, pointing 
out the salient features of each.and their special historic 
interest. An adjournment having been made for luncheon, 
the party reassembled at Christ Church, where the Dean 
explained the history of the noble foundation of Wolsey, which 
he raised on the site of the monastic buildings of St. Frides- 
wide, and also the “shrine” and the adjacent monuments. 
Late in the day a visit was paid to the New Museum of 
Natural Science in the Parks, where the party was received by 
Sir Henry Acland, Bart. 

At the first evening mecting for the reading of papers in 
the Examination Schools, High Street, Dr. J. S. Phené, LL.D., 
F.S.A., read a paper on “Some striking Historical and 
Linguistic Features belonging to the first 1,000 years of 
British History and attaching to the vicinity of the British 
Roads and Earthworks,” in which he pointed out that in all 
the literary descriptions of the ancient and pre-Roman roads 
of Britain there were two important omissions—one as to 
locality, the other as to language ; and that he had discovered 
the absence of such information in long practical researches in 
the localities, as well as in comparative linguistic derivations. 
Though the Anglo-Saxon race now. occupied the greater portion 
of the land, some of the Gallic people (ze, the pastoral) still 


‘ perfect than our own ; Stafford, Hertford, Lincoln and other 


occupied the north-western coasts, mountains and islands, — 
These latter were just as Czesar described them, as to their un- 
maritime dispositions. He then examined the localities of the — 
great pre-Roman roads of traffic—the Icknield way from west 
to east, and the Watling and Ermine Streets from south to — 
north, along the eastern coasts. It was shown that, although 
modern names and meanings had succeeded many of the 
ancient ones, both in English and Scandinavian, yet that most — 
curious linguistic features still existed along these routes, dis- 


-tinct from other localities, and that a class of words abounding 


in Cornwall, and found slightly at intervals along these roads, — 
were as abundant, in what was once the country of the Iceni, 
z.é. on the coast of the North Sea, as they were on the south- — 
western coast; that not only were they abundant at the two © 
extremities of the ancient Icknield way, but that where, from 
the names of the places, there was evidence of any locality 
having been specially marked, either as a resting-place or as a 
place of reverence or worship, there they also abounded, though ~ 
in a less degree. ge pst < | 
Dr. Bellamy expressed himself pleased with the paper, and — 
identified one of the roads in Norfolk to which Dr. Phené had 
referred. So ae 
Mr. Burnard said that he had just been examining for the — 
Devonshire Association, and had mapped and planned twenty- 
two miles of a road which went over Dartmoor to Mount’s 
Bay. He identified it as one of those spoken of by the © 
lecturer. eae 
Pre-Collegiate Oxford. 
The following paper was read by Mr. John Gilbert :— ne: 
To the ordinary visitor the idea of an Oxford destitute of — 
colleges would not prove very attractive, but I have the honour — 
of addressing an audience who know that Oxford was renowned 
in English story long before the statutes of Merton and ~ 
University were framed. In days when immunity from Op- 
pression could only be purchased by wealth, the burgesses of — 
this city enjoyed special liberties, equal in many respects to — 
those of London ; time-honoured charters of privileges granted — 
in the first of King John and in the thirteenth and forty-first of 
Henry III. rest side by side among its archives, and long — 
before that, when power and distinction could only be achieved ~ 
by downright hard fighting, Oxford was distinguished as a — 
county town. It is under this aspect, as the chief town of a — 
shire, that its existence is first revealed in the Anglo-Saxon — 
Chronicle under the year912:—“ This year died A:thered, Ealdor- — 
man of the Mercians, and King Eadward took possession of — 
London and of Oxford, and of all the lands which owed obedi- — 
ence thereto.” The spelling in the Chronicle is “ Oxnaforda;” — 
the etymology is plain and unmistakable. It is not derivable — 
from the river itself, or from any particular fordway, but from 
the general and only known means of access in border forays — 
when the tide of war sweeping backwards and forwards left — 
Oxford stranded, sometimes on the shore of Wessex and some- 
times on the shore of Mercia. It is obvious also, if we atten- — 
tively consider this passage, and the interpretation of it by 
twelfth-century writers, that Oxford had been a place of 
importance for a considerable period ; it must have been well — 
known to Alfred the Great, who, when he gave his daughter 
Athelfleed in marriage to /Ethered, conferred upon him the 


of two of the plainest specimens in the British Museum, which 
will bear any examination test that can fairly be applied to 
them. The mound within the precincts of Oxford Castle is, 
with very great probability, considered to be a portion of the — 
defences constructed by the widow of Aithered and her 
brother, the King Eadward. There was a similar one at 
Warwick, now nearly obliterated ; one at Tamworth even more 


towns were fortified, and became, if they were not already, 
chief shire towns. Hence we see that Oxford as a county town 
takes precedence of both city and University. Thanks to th 

skill and valour of those gallant children of Alfred and their 
immediate descendants, Oxford remained comparatively tranquil 
and secure for the next hundred years. It is not until the reign 
of Ethelred II. that it reappears upon the page of history. It 
does so then as the scene of a cruel and dastardly outrage, 
unparalleled in history save by the Herodian massacre and 
such horrors as the Sicilian Vespers and St. Bartholomew’s 
Day. In the year 1002 King Ethelred commanded all the 
Danish men who were in England to beslain. That the people of 
Oxford were the too willing instruments of this infamous edict is 
made known to us by a charter of restoration granted by Ethelred 
to the Monastery of St. Frideswide, as its date purports, two years 
after. ‘And this decree,” it states, “was carried into effect to 
the very death; but whatever Danes were living in the afore- 
said city (of Oxford), in attempting to save themselves from 
death, entering this sanctuary of Christ, breaking by force the 
doors and bolts, determined that what was a refuge for them: 
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selves should become a fortress against the inhabitants of the 
city, both those who lived within and without the wall. But 
when the people in pursuit of them, compelled by necessity, 
strove to eject them and could not, having thrown fire upon the 
planks of the roof, they burnt this church, as it seems, together 
with the ornaments and the books.” In their fury they spared 
.hot the weaker sex, for among the victims was the Lady 
Gunhilda, sister to Sweyn, the father of Canute, and it was 
doubtless this murder of his sister and countrymen that insti- 
gated the Danish attack upon Oxford in the midwinter of 1009, 
when the town was burnt, and four years after Oxford submitted to 
Sweyn himself and gave hostages. The year following a great 
national council is held at Oxford, which again figures most un- 
fortunately in the shameless treachery of its Ealdorman, Eadric 
Streona, who finds a defender in the late Mr. John Richard 
Green, but who appears to have thoroughly deserved either of 
the two fates traditionally assigned to him, one account stating 
that he was hung on the highest tower in London, another that 
he was felled by the blow of an axe at a signal from Canute. 
One event in the reign of Canute is especially interesting at the 
present moment—the gift of a church to the abbey of Abingdon. 
It was a church existing at the time, if we are to read the 
charter (which is preserved in the Chronicles of Abingdon) 
literally, and there is no reason why we should not do so. It 
was dedicated to St. Martin Bishop, and without doubt occu- 
pied the site of the present St. Martin’s at Carfax, which has 
been for so many hundred years the city church, in whose yard 
the old Portmaunimote was wont to be held. It has been 
assumed that this was the first of the parish churches of Oxford, 
but the origin of other churches in the city, those destroyed 
and some of those still existing, is so involved in obscurity that 
it must at least be a doubtful point. When we consider the 
significance of the dedication of some of these—to Saints 
Budoc, Aldate, Mildred, AZbba, and Eadward (probably the 
Martyr)—the antiquity of which, as Wood says, is “ beyond all 
record,” I venture to think that a very good case might be made 
out for Oxford’s participation in the missionary efforts of 
Birinus, whose pontificate of Dorchester commenced in 635, 
who “spread Christianity in all adjacent parts, where, as Bede 
relates, many churches were built and dedicated by him ”— 
(Hedges, Wallingford)—and if so, why not one to his native, 
popular and much revered saint, St. Martin of Tours? It is 
almost inconceivable that in “the city which is (was) known 
by the celebrated name of Oxford,” and which was under 
Christian rulership at least as early as A.D. 912, there should 
have been no parish church until 1034, and if there were earlier 
churches there were also probably earlier parishes. At the 
demolition of this church, which will shortly take place, some 
further light may possibly be shed upon its true history. I have 
singled out this incident, but from the time of the pacificatory 
Gemot held here sixteen years before, when Danes and Angles 
swore to observe King Edgar’s laws, until the reign of Stephen, 
Oxford appears to have pursued a peaceful course. The 
coronation and death of Harold Harefoot occurred here, but 
the Confessor’s reign was devoid of anything momentous in 
this neighbourhood. We have a hasty gathering under Harold 
the Saxon the year before the Norman invasion, to settle the 
differences that had arisen in Northumbria and East Anglia, 
but the Conquest appears to have left Oxford undisturbed 
owing to the submission of its earl, and the people generally 
were probably quite as well off under the Norman D’Oigli as 
under the English Algar, Edwin or Morkere. It is difficult 
therefore to account for the ruinous condition of so many houses 
in Oxford at the time of the Domesday Survey, no less than 
478 being “waste and destroyed” out of a total of 721. Mr. 
Parker supposes the town to have suffered at the hands of the 
unruly followers of the revolted earls in 1065—the “ riff-raff,” 
as the word vythvenan may probably be modernised, who had 
committed such havoc at Northampton a few days previously, 
but Domesday Book shows that out of a total of 365 houses in 
the old and new town of Northampton (Hamptune) only 35 
were “waste or unoccupied ;” it is only right, however, to 
mention that this place had been greatly enlarged by King 
William. The population of Oxford at this juncture has been 
estimated at about 1,000 souls ; the number of houses was 721. 
It is, moreover, designated as cévtas, a distinction accorded to 
but six other places in Domesday Book. We are therefore 
justified in assuming that Oxford was one of the chief towns in 
England, and the fact that its citizens still possess their ancient 
folkland of Port Meadow shows the tenacity with which they 
held to their municipal liberties throughout feudal and modern 
times. Shortly after the Conquest the Jews settled here in 
considerable numbers, and their quarter, known long after their 
general expulsion in‘ 1287 as Great and Little Jewry, 
occupied a space between St. Frideswide’s on the’ south 
and High Street on the north. Though they possessed no 
rights of citizenship in Oxford, they were not the abject race 
depicted in certain works of fiction. They built many houses 
and stimulated enterprise by loans of money, and if they 
sometimes exacted inordinate interest it was not altogether 
imcommensurate with the risk they ran of losing both 


capital 


and interest. The building of Beaumont Palace provided a 
royal residence far superior to the rough accommodation of the 
Castle, and the encouragement to learning given by Beauclerk 
hastened forward the epoch at which this paper aims. The 
city bore its full share of the troubles in Stephen’s reign. 
The second Robert d’Oigli was a firm supporter of the house 
of Anjou, and it is more than probable that even at the time 
he was entertaining Stephen and the clergy in Oxford he was 
intriguing with Matilda, whose cause he openly espoused the 
following year. It was to Oxford Castle that Matilda fled for 
refuge in her flight from Gloucester, and William of 
Malmesbury’s description of her remarkable escape from it 
is too well known to need recapitulation. In the remains of 
Godstow, which I hope you will be able to visit, we have a 
memorial of the most romantic episode in the life of Henry II.; 
it was to Oxford that the Welsh Princes came to do homage in 
1179. Henry frequently held his Court at Beaumont and 
Woodstock ; his son Richard, afterwards the First of England, 
was born at Beaumont in the year 1157, and when he was 
imprisoned in Austria this city raised a very considerable sum 
towards his ransom. His brother John granted Oxford the 
charter to which I have already referred, and it was also at 
Oxford that John was forced into submission to the barons and 
the great charter of our liberties was the result. The Pro- 
visions of Oxford in the next reign again curtailed the en- 
croachments of the Crown, and Henry III.’s submission to 
them marks the close of the period to which my remarks are 
limited ; his visit to the shrine of St. Frideswide in 1264 is 
contemporaneous with the foundation of Merton College. 
Such is a very rough résumé of the principal historical events 
in which pre-collegiate Oxford bore its part. When we con- 
sider its physical aspect we have not much difficulty in 
picturing its primitive condition ; a moderately elevated tract 
of land projecting southward to the confluence of the two 
rivers, a veritable Mesopotamia, some rude fortification on the. 
brow commanding the swampy valley and passage of the river, 
behind this a clearing from whence the blue smoke curled 
above the forest trees, and probably signal stations on the 
adjacent hills-to give timely warning of an enemy’s approach. 
As time wore on these defensive positions would be strengthened 
and developed in the “ terrible and unheard-of wars,” as the 
Chronicle describes them, so that when Edward the Elder 
took possession of Oxford in the tenth century we may 
readily and with reason suppose that Oxford had become 
a formidable position. If the story of St. Frideswide be true, 
it had been under some kind of ecclesiastical jurisdiction for 
at least 150 years, and was a walled city when the Danes 
took refuge in St. Frideswide’s Church in 1092. The first main 
road was probably from east to west, which still, as a strained 
bow, stretches from river to river; when the causeway over 
Hornmere was constructed a due south and north road would 
be provided, and this I should attribute to the palmy days of 
the great Abbey of Abingdon. At the time that my story 
ceases the city wall had been completely restored, if not 
rebuilt, and the strength and magnitude of the work is proved 
by existing remains and discoveries in our own time of 
foundations 9 feet thick, of which you will hear from our friend 
Mr. Bruton. Permit me to conclude this very imperfect sketch 
with the account of its Medizval aspect by one who knew 
Oxford well, and whose attachment to it appears to have 
stimulated even his fascinating eloquence of description :— 
“To the west of the town rose one of the stateliest of English 
castles, and in the meadows beneath the hardly less stately 
Abbey of Osney ; its town church of St. Martin arose from the 
midst of a huddled group of houses girt in with massive walls ' 
the residence of its earl within its castle, and the frequent visits 
of English kings to a palace without the walls, the presence 
again and again of important Parliaments marked its political 
weight within the realm ; its burghers were proud of a liberty 
equal to that of London, while the close and peculiar alliance 
of the capital promised the city a past almost equal to its own 
in the history of England ; but in the stead of long fronts of 
venerable colleges, of stately walks beneath immemorial elms, 
history plunges us into the mean and filthy lanes of a Medizeval 
town—thousands of boys in bare lodging-houses clustered 
round teachers as poor as themselves in church porch and 
house porch ; drinking and quarrelling, dicing and begging at 
the corners of the streets ; the retainers who follow their young 
lords to the University fight out the feuds of their houses in the 
streets, and mayor and chancellor struggle in vain to enforce 
order or peace on this mass of seething turbulent life.” Such is 
oe ees of pre-collegiate Oxford drawn for us by a master 
and. 
On the third day there was a visit to Banbury, and thence 
to Broughton Castle, the seat of Lord Saye and Sele. It isa 
fine Medizeval moated mansion, with a noble entrance hall, a 
private chapel of the Decorated period, anda unique watch 
tower on its roof. From Broughton the party drove on to 
Bloxham, where they examined in detail the parish church. 
Adderbury and King’s Sutton, which form, along with Bloxham, 
a trio of noble and lofty spires, were also visited, 
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Proposed Excavations at Silchester. 

In the evening a paper on “Proposed Excavations at Sil- 
chester” was read in the Examination Schools by Mr. J. W. 
Grover, F.S.A. He explained that the distance from Charing 
Cross west to Silchester was 45 miles; it was 83 miles south- 
west of Reading, and 25 miles from Staines. At Silchester the 
remains of a great temple had been discovered, although little 
had hitherto been done to thoroughly unearth it. Hehad no 
doubt that when a further examination had been made of the 
spot, the temple would in all probability be found to have been 
dedicated to the god Apollo or the Sun. He had it in his 
mind’s eye where he thought he could go and find the place, 
and he believed if he had a pick and shovel he could unearth a 
portion of it. They had an account of excavations made at 
Silchester in 1830, when about 200 Roman: brass coins were 
found neara skeleton. In 1865-6-7 and 1873 explorations were 
continued by a Mr. Joyce, who read a valuable paper on the 
subject before the Society of Antiquaries.. Mr. Grover then 
mentioned that the discovery had been made of a house which 
was supposed to have been the house of a Roman chief 
magistrate, the remarkable thing about the residence being 
that it stood very near the forum. The story was that the 
house was built about the year 50, when the Apostles were on 
earth. It was re-erected in the year 190, and remodelled and 
rebuilt in the year 300 or 320. That was to say that they got 
the evidence of the house extending over a period of very 
nearly 300 years, with continued occupation and improvement. 
Alluding amidst applause to the forum at Silchester, the lec- 
turer said that they had a thing which nobody had except at 
Pompeii. The Italians had got a forum which it took Vesuvius 
to give them, but the French, Spanish and German nations 
could boast of nothing of the kind. In England they had a 
Roman forum of the most perfect kind. It was a most wonder- 
ful structure, and they could beat them “into a cocked hat” at 
Rome. The building was 275 feet across on one side, and 
313 feet on the other. In the centre was a market-place 131 
fzet by 141 feet, and there was a place in which the people 
could walk in wet weather, such as they had had that day. 
On the west side of the building was the basilica like West- 
minster Hall, but he found that the former was 18 feet longer 
than the latter. They should look upon these discoveries with 
profound reverence and awe. Mr. Grover took his hearers in 
an imaginary walk round the forum, visiting the butcher’s shop, 
the banking establishment, the place for chancery business, the 
merchants’ hall, and the high priest’s office, finishing up with 
the ‘‘oyster bar” at the corner of the building, where he laugh- 
ingly observed they would feel most at home. 

On the fourth day there was a visit to All Souls College, 
where a paper on its history and antiquities was read by Mr. 
Hurst, who led the party over the library, hall and chapel. 
Thence they went tothe church of St. Peter-in-East, where they 
inspected the crypt and visited the tomb of the antiquary, 
Thomas Hearne. Their next halting-place was Magdalen 
College, where the president, assisted by the venerable Dr. 
Bloxam, now eighty-five years old, showed them the college, 
chapel-hall, library, and pointed out its state-rooms, its common- 
room and its noble tower. From Magdalen Gate the party 
drove to St. Bartholomew’s Priory, on the edge cf Cowley, and 
thence to Iffley, to inspect the fine Norman church, where Mr. 
Freeman acted as interpreter. After lunch the party care- 
fully inspected the sole remaining mound and tower of Oxford 
Castle and its crypt, and a hasty visit to St. Michael’s Church, 
in the Corn Market, with its Saxon tower, built to serve as a 
beacon on the city wall, and to Balliol College, where they were 
shown the site of the burning of the Protestant martyrs, brought 
to a close the day’s proceedings, with the exception of the 
reading of some papers at the evening meeting in the new 
Examination Schools. 


A GREAT ARCHITECTURAL PROBLEM,* 
By JOHN W. Root. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


HE next group of questions of vital importance relates to 
structure. The building must be fireproof. Formerly a 
fireproof building meant one which was constructed with iron 
columns and beams, the beam-spaces being filled with brick 
arches, The defect of this system lies in the fact that iron is 
not reliable in case of fire. At comparatively a low temperature 
it loses its carrying capacity and gives way, or else when very 
het and suddenly chilled by water it is apt to break. The 
present fireproof structure is provided with metal columns and 
beams, all of which are enclosed in an envelope of hollow terra- 
cotta, which is securely fastened to the supporting metal. By 
this device heat is kept away from all metalwork, and absolute 
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safety secured. Steel columns are rapidly coming into use 
instead of cast-iron, for the reason that iron presents many 
unreliable features in the difficulty of obtaining perfect castings, 
and of ascertaining certainly whether the casting is perfect or 
not. The steel columns are made of rolled plates of steel 
which are bent into proper form and rivetted together. Thus 
they may be perfectly inspected and are absolutely trustworthy. 

In the enormously tall buildings now erecting scarcely any 
form of masonry is strong enough to use alone in the construc- 
tion of the fronts, when, as noted above, windows must be 
placed at distances not much more than 12 feet apart, and 
should be at least 4 feet wide. This leaves a pier of not more 
than 8 feet at best, and this is often not strong enough to carry 
its loads without making it very thick, or by strengthening it 
with metal. The first is costly, both in itself and because of 
the renting space it consumes. The second is entirely practic- 
able and satisfactory. An iron or steel column is placed 
within the masonry pier, attached to it by anchors which do. 
not interfere with any difference of expansion of the metal and 
masonry, and this column carries the loads of the various 
floors, the masonry being a mere fire and weatherproof 
protection. 

Another and still simpler method is to enclose the metak 
column in an envelope of hollow terra-cotta supported at each 
storey on the column itself by brackets. In this case the 
column does all of the work. And any portion of the terra- 
cotta covering may be removed without injuring the structure. 

Beneath all of these various supporting members founda- 
tions lie, which present some of the most interesting features of 
Chicago architecture or engineering. The greater portion of 
the centre of the city is built upon a bed of clay, more or less 
soft, the firmest part of which lies at an average depth of 
123 feet from the grades of streets. This clay, firmest at the 
top, is of varying depths, the upper part, called “hard pan,” 
varying from 34 to 7 feet thick; and borings through it to a 
depth of 75 feet often show no very great variation in the — 
texture of clay beneath, although at a greater depth there is 
more water, and therefore softer clay. By tests made by the © 
Government, and also by individuals, this clay is found to be ~ 
capable of carrying loads of not more than three and a half 
tons to each square foot. Practically this is greater than is 
safe, and the load generally assumed as conservative varies 
from one and a half to two tons, as greater loads per square 
foot create settlements so large as to be embarrassing. Inte 
this clay every building built upon it settles to a greater or less” 
degree. In. several cases this settlement is considerably over 
a foot. 

The general theory of foundation plan is to exactly propor- 
tion the area of each foundation pier to the amount resting 
upon it, keeping it free from every other foundation pier, so 
that the whole settlement will be equal, each pier being entirely — 
independent. Thus a pier weighing, with the floors supported 
by it, 150 tons, should have a footing of 100 square feet, and ~ 
one of 75 tons, footings of 50 square feet. Several very nice 
variations must be made from this general law, but this is the 
rule. on 

How best to construct this floating raft is the vital question. — 
Formerly it was made in the shape of a pyramid of stone laid 
in cement, but this is costly, filling up the basement with its — 
bulk and adding often 20 per cent. to the gross weight of the — 
whole pier. The present method is to lay down upon the level © 
clay a thin bed of cement upon which are placed steel rails or — 
beams, spaced at closer or wider intervals, according to the ~ 
weights to be carried and the length of the beams. The ~ 
rails are then filled between and covered by cement, thus — 
excluding air and water; another set of beams are laid upon 
them, somewhat less in area, and so on, the whole forming a — 
solid mass of cement webbed with a mesh or grill of steel, 
giving it very great transverse as well as crushing strength. — 
Such a foundation is made, covering areas of 20 feet square or 
more, the total height of which is not over 3 feet 6 inches, thus 
leaving the basement unobstructed. Under the old system of 
construction a stone pyramid 12 or 14 feet high would have — 
been necessary properly to do the same work, and entirely 
filling not only the basement, but some of the first storey also. 

I have said that whatever construction of foundations bi 
employed, some settlement of the building takes place. Thi 
creates several very delicate and interesting problems. I 
frequently happens that a very heavy building is to be erected © 
by the side of another already completed. The new building 
will, of course, settle, and in doing so will work injury to th 
old one, ciazking its walls, destroying the level of its floors, &c 
Besides this, the old foundations are not large enough for th 
new and larger weights. To overcome this difficulty arrange- 
ments are made to underpin the old wall, and support it tem- 
porarily with heavy timbers extending far enough east and 
west to span the width of the proposed new foundations 
While the wall is thus supported the new foundations are put. 
in place, and that portion of the new wall begun which is 
needed to make, with the old, a composite wall strong enough 
for all of the work. The old wall, up to this time carried on 


ue 


-edge and hold itself intact like a bridge-truss. 
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timbers, is not reconstructed for some time, but instead of the 
timbers originally used jack screws are substituted. 

As the new construction proceeds the new wall, with its 
foundations, slowly settles, and to hold the old wall and the 
building to which it belongs in place, the jack screws supporting 
it are turned from time to time,becoming slightly lengthened, and 
thus keeping the former levels unlisturbed. This will probably 
be necessary to continue for a year or more, as the new building 
will continue to settle for that time. When all settlement has 
ceased the jack screws are one by one removed, and the space 
occupied by them filled with brick. This is simple enough, 
but sometimes it happens—in this case let us suppose that the 
old building-adjacent to us is so occupied in the basement that 
we may not go into it without underpinning, and are thus 
prevented from using the above device. Wecannot rebuild the 
foundations, yet we must not add to the load they carry. Here 
comes in one of the architect’s best friends, the “ cantilever.” 
Some distance from the old wall columns are placed which are 
used as fulcrums of a lever. Further away, on the long arm of 
the lever, another line of columns is placed, and against the 
old wall still another. Beneath these a foundation has been 
built, widest next the columns next the wall, and narrowest 
beneath the columns furthest from it. The columns next the 
old wall. will carry, on beams connecting them, whatever height 
of new wall we may require to be added to the old for the com- 
pletion of our building, A very heavy girder runs beneath 


its levels with completion, though, as just remarked, with 
considerable strain ; but the clay is compressed by the loads 
placed upon them, and is drained of its water to some extent, 
thus becoming harder and capable of resisting greater pressure. 
Those weights which are last placed upon it do not settle as 
much as those placed upon it in the beginning. The whole 
construction of the building should, therefore, develop together. 

All that has been written relates to those portions of the 
building with which the public at large can have but little 
interest, but which has an inner and significant principle about 
which every external aspect must arrange itself. The truest 
and best forms which this external aspect is to present will be 
found by a reasonable appreciation of conditions of our civili- 
sation, of our social and business life, and of our climatic 
conditions. And even a slight appreciation of these would 
seem to make it evident to every thoughtful man in Chicago 
that all conditions, climatic, atmospheric, commercial and 
social, demand for this external aspect the simplest and most 
straightforward expression. Bearing in mind that our building 
is a business building, we must fully realise what this means, 
Bearing also in mind—though this, like the other conditions, is 
not likely to escape us—that dust and soot are the main ingre- 
dients of our native air, we must realise what this means. Both 
point the same way. Every material used to enclose the 
structure we have seen raised must be, first, of the most 
enduring kind; and, second, it must be wrought into the 
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these three columns. Thus we carry our own new wall from 
within, and in no way disturb the neighbouring building. 

When the foundations are completely built, as I have indi- 
cated, large cast-iron shoes are put upon them to receive the 
base of the steel columns and distribute the loads carried by 
them over a larger area upon the footings. When the steel 
columns have been placed upon these shoes, and the structure 
has reached the first floor, the steel or iron beams are all bolted 
to the columns through wrought-iron brackets, and each beam 
is pose to the next, forming a perfectly rigid skeleton of 
metal. 

To guard against all lateral movement from wind-pressure or 
other causes diagonal braces are carried along the tops of the 
beams between extreme points of the building, so as to tie the 
whole structure together like atruss. So strongly may this be 
done that a section of floor-framing might almost be turned on 
Thus this great 
iron skeleton is slowly articulated from storey to storey, and 
during this process the flesh and skin begin to grow upon it. 
It will not do to wait till the roof-framing is done before cover- 
ing the anatomy of the building with its preclay, for here a nice 
point peculiar to our soil comes in. : 

The plans of our foundations have necessarily been made 
for the completed building, and at each stage of the construction 
the same relationship between the weights of each pier must be 
as nearly as possible maintained as will ultimately exist in the 
completed building ; otherwise, one part will settle lower than 
another and needless strain be imposed upon the building. If 
the soft clay kept its original condition after the building were 
complete as it had before, the whole structure might resume 


simplest forms. These buildings, standing in the midst. of 
hurrying, busy thousands of men, may not appeal to them 
through the more subtle means of architectural expression, for 
such an appeal would be unheeded, and the appeal which is 
constantly made to unheeding eyes loses in time its power to 
attract. They inevitably become an integral part of the 
machinery of business, and may scarcely ever be fortunate 
enough to be thoughtfully and leisurely studied by the contem- 
plative mind. In them there should be carried out the ideas of 
modern business life, simplicity, stability, breadth, dignity. To 
lavish upon them profusion of delicate ornament is worse than 
useless, for this had better be preserved for the place and hour 
of contemplation and repose. Rather should they by their 
mass and proportion convey in some large elemental sense an 
idea of the great stable, conserving forces of modern civilisa- 
tion. 

Enough has been said to suggest how radically new in type 
such edifices are, and to cause us to note how essential is the 
difference between the modern and any of the preceding recog- 
nised architectural types. 

The cathedral of Cologne, in its structural development, is. 
complete in itself. Its structure and art expression are one. 
So of the dome of St. Peter’s or of any one of the great monu- 
ments of the world, except those of the Roman period. With 
the Romans, constructive methods as related to the ultimate 
completed building are suggested by those mentioned in this 
paper, for the Romans built of cheap material the framework 
of their temples, palaces and bridges, which was afterward 
covered and decorated with costly marbles and_ bronzes. 
Employing unskilled labour in the erection of the structure, 
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and skilled labour only in its decoration, they were compelled 
‘to use vast masses of material much more generally than would 
‘have been necessary for the same work than if scientifically 
-employed. But in modern instances, such as we have men- 
tioned, the reverse is the case. The utmost economy of 
‘material is employed, not a useless pound being admissible. 

In the Roman régime, one mind, the architect, must have 
‘foreseen the completed building and provided for all of its final 
adornment in each part of the structure. So with us. But it 
“does not follow that in the most rigid adherence to scientific 
daw we need to lose sight of the broad and artistic features 
‘through which our buildings may express themselves. 

One result of methods such as I have indicated will be the 
«xesolution of our architectural designs into their essential ele- 
aments. So vital has the underlying structure of these buildings 
‘become, that it must absolutely dictate the general departure 
of external forms ; and so imperative are all the commercial 
-and constructive demands, that all architectural detail employed 
‘in expressing them must become modified by them. Under 
these conditions we are compelled to work definitely with 
-definite aims, permeating ourselves with the full spirit of the 
age that we may give its architecture true art forms. 

To other and older types of architecture these new pro- 
‘lems are related as the poetry of Darwin’s evolution is to other 
poetry. They destroy indeed much of the most admirable and 
inspiring of architectural forms, but they create forms adapted 
‘to the expression of new ideas and new aspects of life. Here 
~wagaries of fashion and temporary fancies should have no 
sinfluence ; here the arbitrary dicta of self-constituted architec- 
tural prophets should have no voice. Every one of these 
problems should be rationally worked out alone, and each 
-should express the character and aims of the people about it. 

I do not believe it is possible to exaggerate the importance 
of the influence which may be exerted for good or evil by these 

:ti vely modern buildings. Hedged about as they are by 
-so many unavoidable conditions, they become either gross and 
self-asserting shams, untrue both in the material realisation of 
their aims, and in their art function as expressions of the 
«deeper spirit of the age; or they are sincere, noble and 
-enduring monuments to the broad and beneficent commerce of 
the age. 


THE NEW BUILDING BY-LAWS FOR 
MANCHESTER. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Manchester Guardian says 
A a new code of by-laws, which it is to be hoped will have 
-a very important effect in securing the proper construction of 
new buildings throughout the city, was confirmed by the Local 
«Government Board and came into force on May 22 last. Before 
this code was put in force it might have been said with truth 
that Manchester had less effective by-laws for the regulation of 
the construction of its streets and buildings than many of the 
-sanitary districts around it; but now it is easy to demonstrate 
that Manchester has a code far ahead of most towns in the 
‘kingdom, and certainly much in advance of the rules in force 
sin our greatest cities, not even excepting London itself. The 
powers which the Corporation have exercised in making these 
‘by-laws are to be found set out in the Manchester Improvement 
Acts of 1865 and 1869, as amended by the Manchester Pro- 
~visional Order confirmed by Parliament last year. The Cor- 
poration appear to have taken full advantage of their powers 
vunder these enactments, and in framing their by-laws they have 
-dealt in a very exhaustive way with all the matters on which it 
is possible to make rules that are capable of enforcement. In 
‘regard to the construction of new streets the code contains 
-a few important rules, which are chiefly intended to supplement 
existing powers under Acts of Parliament, and the effect of 
which is that all new streets are to be formed at easy gradients 
-and not less in any case than 36 feet in width. It is, however, 
zas regards buildings that the code contains the most important 
-clauses, and I propose as briefly as possible to set out the effect 
-of these rules. 

The main points which are aimed at in the series are pur- 
poses of health, the securing of stability, and the prevention of 
fires, and except as toa few extraneous matters these objects 
are kept well in view throughout the code. For purposes of 
classification buildings are divided into dwelling-houses, 
domestic buildings, buildings of the warehouse class and public 
buildings. In the case of each of these classes there is a set of 
«rules to be found scattered through the code, but in addition to 
aH these there are numbers of rules which apply not to_any one 
«class but to all buildings. These are intended to enforce those 
principles of construction which are common to all properly- 
built structures, and it is to them that we must give the first 
attention. Every building, then, is to have its walls formed of 
‘solid materials, such as brick or stone, and these are to be 

properly put together with mortar or cement. An exception is 
amade in favour of buildings in the Queen Anne style of archi 
tecture, and it is allowable to put up this kind of structure so 
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long as the walls are backed with masonry as a precaution 
against fire. Next we find that walls are to be placed upon > 
solid foundations, and no site is to be used which is saturated 
with noxious matter until all such matter has been dug out. 
After this come a number of b§-laws intended to secure that in 
the construction of every new building proper precautions are 
taken against the introduction into walls and other parts of the ~ 
structure of timber or other combustible materials which would 
be likely either to start a fire or help one to spread from room 
to room or from building to building. To prevent the. latter 
contingency, as far as this can be done, it is provided that no 
timber shall extend through a party wall, and that all party - 
walls shall be carried up to the slates, and in some cases even 
through them. The next group of by-laws applicable to all 
buildings is that relating to drainage, and here we have require- 
ments that are distinctly in advance of any rules that have hitherto 
been in force in Manchester ; and yet they are not in the least 
degree too stringent, bearing in mind the importance of taking 
proper precautions to exclude sewer-gas from the interiors of © 
houses. The first requirement is to the effect that every build- 
ing shall be constructed so that its lowest storey shall be at 
such a level as will allow of the proper drainage of the whole 
structure into a sewer. Next to this comes a provision dealing 
with the materials of which drains are to be constructed, and 
fixing the minimum diameter of drains at four inches instead 
of six, which was the smallest drain permitted by the 
old Manchester by-laws. This concession is made, not - 
in the interest of the pockets of the builders, but 
because experts have found that a 4-inch drain properly laid in 
direct lines and in uniform gradients from point to point is — 
capable of more efficiently draining the majority of houses than ~ 
one of greater dimensions, which would on account of its size ~ 
be less thoroughly flushed by the water passing through it, and — 
therefore likely to retain more sewage matter on its sides and — 
become in course of time more objectionable. No drain is to ~ 
pass under any building except where unavoidable, and then it — 
is to be laid in concrete. Dealing next with the provisions as — 
to ventilation of drains, we find that there is a complete system 
set out in the by-laws which, if properly carried out, should — 
very effectually shut off all sewer gas from house drains and at ~ 
the same time secure the thorough aeration of such drains, 
The by-laws start upon the assumption, which is a very proper | 
one, that public sewers should not be ventilated through the 
agency of private drains, and to this end it is required that 
there shall be in every drain which shall communicate with a 
sewer a trap or disconnecting chamber. Every inlet to a drain 
is to be properly trapped, unless it is an air inlet provided for 
purposes of ventilation, so as to prevent the drain gas from ~ 
entering the house. But this is not enough to secure all that is - 
wanted, and therefore in another by-law provision is made for 
the thorough ventilation of the drains themselves. This is 
done by requiring the drains to have two untrapped openings, 
one being as near as possible to the trap which disconnects the 
drains from the public sewer, the other being as far as prac- 
ticable from the first opening. One of these openings is to b 
at the ground level, and the other above the top of the roof. 
At the end of the code there are some by-laws relating to th 
giving of notice and deposit of plans by persons intending t 
lay out streets or to construct buildings, but these are not com 
plete in themselves, as they are only supplemental to, and hay 
to be read in conjunction with, certain requirements of th 
Manchester Acts. Summarised, these requirements are to th 
effect that every person who intends to lay out or construct. 
street or to erect a building must give notice to the Corporation 
and deposit a plan and sections of the intended work, showing 
in detail what he contemplates. This plan has to be approved 
or disapproved by the Corporation within a month, and 
during the progress of the work the city surveyor finds th 
anything has been done contrary to the by-laws he may serve — 
a notice requiring its amendment. A person who executes any 
work in contravention of the by-laws may be required by 
notice to show cause why the work should not be pulled down, 
and if he fail the work or building may be pulled down by the 
Corporation. eae oe 
So far we have been dealing with those provisions of 
code that are generally applicable to all buildings, and we ha 
next to consider those which are specially framed for dwelling- 
houses as a distinct class of building. The first group of by- 
laws that we come upon in the series, and certainly the mos 
important from a health point of view, are those numbered 4é 
to 53, which relate to the adequacy of air-space around build- ~ 
ings. Space is to be provided, either as part of a street or, if 
the street is not wide enough, as private ground in- front 0 
every dwelling-house to a distance of 36 feet measured at right 
angles to the wall of the house, and no addition to or altera- 
tion of any house is to be made so as'to encroach on any such 
space. But however much space there is in front of a house, 
the sanitary conditions are not perfect unless there is in addi- 
tion an amount of open space in the rear of the house which — 
will secure a through current of air. The next by-law therefo 
provides that every dwelling-house shall have in its rear 
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amount of open-space exclusively belonging to it and varying 
in extent according to the height of the house. In the first 
place, no house, however small, is to have less than 150 square 
feet of space in its rear, and the distance across the space is 
not to be less than to feet. If the height of the house is 
15 feet, the distance across is to be 15 feet ; if the height is 
25 feet, the distance is to be 20 feet; and if the height is 
35 feet or more, the distance is to be 25 feet, this being the 
greatest breadth required in any case. By way of making use 
of the spaces thus required to be provided, the by-laws further 
provide that there shall be in -every storey a sufficient. number 
of suitable windows to ventilate the rooms of the house. There 
is one other by-law applicable to dwelling-houses which 
deserves special notice on account of its very great usefulness 
if properly enforced. It is as follows :—“A person shall not 
let or occupy any new dwelling-house until the drainage thereof 
shall have been made and completed, nor until such dwelling- 
house shall, after examination, have been certified by an officer 
of the Corporation authorised to give such certificate to be in 
his opinion in every respect fit for human habitation.” : 

_ The next group with which we shall deal is that relating 
to what are termed domestic buildings, a class which 
comprises all buildings that do not fall under the definitions of 
“‘ public building ” or ‘‘ building of the warehouse class.” This 
‘class includes not only all dwelling-houses, but all offices, shops 
and similar buildings. The clauses contained in the group are 
such as apply to all these buildings, and the rules are merely 
those which are rendered necessary by the fact that the build- 
ings are intended to be used either throughout the whole or a 
part of the day by human beings. In the first place, every such 
structure must have the whole of the ground-surface over which 
it is built covered with a layer of concrete. Next, it is provided 
that the walls shall be of adequate thickness according to the 
height, the thickness being such as will secure stability and at 
the same time protect the inmates from the effects of damp and 
other conditions of weather. 

There is only one by-law in the entire code (No. 54) which 
has special application to public buildings as distinguished 
from all others, and that relates to the important question of 
the regulation of means of ingress and egress. The power to 
make these by-laws was obtained by a provisional order last 
year. The clause provides, with respect to means of ingress 
and egress— 


That every person who erects a new public building shall provide 
suitable and sufficient means of ingress and egress, and shall construct 
all staircases, passages, corridors, porches, vestibules and other means 
of ingress and egress of incombustible or other suitable materials. The 
owner of a public building is to cause the outer doors of such building 
to be provided with proper and adequate means for locking or bolting 
the same back to afford the full width of the doorway as a means of 
ingress and egress, and the whole of the doors, other than outer doors 
of such building, affording means of ingress and egress, whether con- 
nected directly with the means provided for entering or leaving such 
building, or with any hall or staircase, or adjoining room or lobby, or 
other place indirectly affording means of ingress and egress, to be 
swing-doors. He is required also to cause all outer doors of such 
building to be either swing-doors or doors constructed to slide into the 
wall clear of the opening, 


The owner of a public building is next required to cause all 
public staircases to be of adequate width in proportion to the 
number of persons to be accommodated, but in no case to be 
less than 5 feet in width, and in every case to have a suitable 
handrail on either side thereof. For the maintenance and use 
of the means of ingress and egress the owner of a public 
building is required to cause all entrance halls, staircases, 
passages, or other means of approach to the public room or 
rooms of such building to be efficiently lighted whenever the 
public building is so used, and such lights to be maintained 
during the whole of the time such public building is so used. 
The whole of the outer doors of such building during the time 
such public building is so used are to be kept open, and to be 
locked or bolted to prevent any diminution of the width of the 
doorway. The person having for the time being the use of a 
public building is required to cause the whole of the doors 
other than outer doors of such building affording means of 
ingress and egress, whether directly or indirectly, to be kept 
‘unlocked and unbolted during the whole of the time such 
public building is so used. There are other rules for pre- 
venting the use of public buildings which are not furnished with 
proper means of ingress and egress. 


For the purposes of the whole by-law, the expression ‘* public 
building ” means any building used, or constructed, or intended to be 
used either ordinarily or occasionally as a theatre, public hall, public 
concert-room, public ballroom, or public lecture-room, or as a public 
place of assembly for purposes of worship, amusement or entertain- 
ment within the city ; and the expression ‘* owner ” means the person 
for the time being receiving the rent or hire of any public building, 
whether on. his own account, or as agent or trustee for any other 
person, of the churchwardens, managers or other officers of any church 
or chapel, or meeting-house or schoolroom, 


The clauses which apply to public buildings and warehouse 
buildings (as to which see the definitions with which we started) 
are by no means as numerous as those which apply to domestic 
buildings, because structures of this class need only to be dealt 
with differently from all other buildings so far as they present 
special characteristics of which it is necessary to take account. 
The only features which such buildings present are the need 
for greater strength in construction, and we therefore find that 
the code contains a by-law (No. 17) framed in similar terms to 
the one we have already given for domestic buildings and 
fixing the thicknesses for walls, It is unnecessary here to- 
set out the by-law, and it will be sufficient to say that no 
external or party wall in this class of building can be less than 
14 inches, and all the thicknesses for various heights are- 
correspondingly greater, but the same rules prevail as regards 
cross walls. The party walls here have to be carried up to a 
height of 3 feet above the roof, and in the case of any building. 
which is within 15 feet of another building the external walls 
have to be formed with parapets, as a protection against fire. 

I have now exhausted the classification of the building 
laws as they apply to buildings, and it remains only to deal 
with those clauses which treat of miscellaneous matters. 
Water-closets and earth-closets are required to have windows: 
opening into the external air, and they may be either inside or 
outside houses, whilst privies must be at least 6 feet distant. 
In the case of water-closets there is to be a distinct water- 
supply cistern, separate from the water for domestic use. 
There is also to be a proper apparatus for flushing and carry- 
ing away the soil; and those abominations known as “ con- 
tainers” and “D traps” are absolutely prohibited. Privies. 
and ashpits are to be 100 feet and cesspools 200 feet distant 
from any “ well, spring, or stream of water used or likely to be- 
used by man for drinking or domestic purposes,” &c. 


ROYAL ACADEMY ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOL. 


ees following changes and admissions are the result of the- 
last examination :— 

Upper School—Messrs. W. A. Fenn, W. C. Howgate, A. M.. 
Poynter, W. J. W. Roome and F. E. Smee. 

Lower School.—Messrs. H. P. Adams, W. E. Barry, J... 
Begg, J. Borrowman, A. W. Cleaver, C. Evans, D. B. Niven,, 
A. Dunbar Smith, D. C. Veazey and H. H. Wigglesworth. 

Probationers.—Messrs. H. W. Bird, T. G. Charlton, H. C. 
Corlette, E. E. Jordan, G. W. Marshall, P. G. Newton and: 
G. F. Wilkinson. 


NIAGARA AS A MOTIVE POWER. 


Ede great cataract on the Niagara River, says the Dazly 
WVews, isto be used for turning wheels. The power obtained 

from the falls will drive machinery without the use of coal and: 
steam, Capitalists and engineers declare that these great 

waters shall no longer dash themselves into useless spray. 

The very word syndicate is repugnant to our sense of the- 
grandeur of the Niagara cataract, but a syndicate there is, and 

it is headed by some of the most important men in America. 

The names of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, 
Mr. D. O. Mills, and Mr. Jessop guarantee the interest taken 

in the scheme by American capitalists. The president is Mr. 

Edward D. Adams (of Winslow, Lanier & Co., bankers), with. 
vice-presidents, treasurer, and engineers complete. To finish- 
with the commercial side of the undertaking, it may be said 

briefly that the money has been found, and that there is no» 
company promoting in prospect. It is found that 4 per cent. 

of the total flow of water over the falls would develop 120,00c: 
horse-power, and the scheme is to divert this small part of the: 
terrific current round the town of Niagara, and bring it out, by? 
means of a tail-race, underground. A surface canal has been. 
in operation for twenty years, but has only developed 6,000. 
horse-power, this limited success being due to the fact that the: 
mills using the water from the surface canal do not use the- 
whole height of the bluff upon which they are situated, but: 
have obtained such power as they have each required by heads. 
varying from 100 feet to 50, out of over 200 feet available. 

The new company, with property above the upper rapids,, 
will take the water from the river by short canals to the wheels 
located in vertical pits, and from them discharge through a. 
tunnel used as a tail-race into the river below the falls. This 
rock tunnel, of 490 square feet area, will have sufficient inclina- 
tion to carry off the whole of the water which has passed through 
the turbine motors. The plan is not new to American and, 
English engineers, but, from want of confidence in its practica~ 
bility, it has so far not been perfected. Moreover, the formerly 
assumed necessity of setting up plant and works on the spot is. 
now not so essential ; for modern developments in the way of 
electrical and other sciences have been so great as to cause the- 
subject to be taken up afresh, It was found that, if only 
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20,090 horse-power could be made available, the water-rent 
being low, this would still give a good percentage on capital 
invested, and the syndicate was then formed with the prominent 
men already mentioned at its head. 

We now come to broader considerations than the mere 
profit of a syndicate. Mr. Adams, the president, while in 
France, sent for the chief consulting engineer, Dr. Coleman 
Sellers—formerly of the firm of Sellers & Co., in Philadelphia, 
professor of engineering in two American technical colleges (the 
Stevens Institute and Franklin Institute), president or vice- 
president of many engineering and scientific bodies, Knight of 
the Norwegian Order of St. Olaf, and one of the most eminent 
sen of science in America. These two gentlemen, having met 
in London, went on to Switzerland and France to visit manu- 
facturers of electric appliances, turbine wheels, &c, and to 
examine personally the best methods applied on the Continent, 
wherever power had been transmitted toa distance. While in 
Switzerland they learned that contracts had actually been taken 
to transmit water-power to a greater distance than the American 
syndicate had deemed possible, and these contracts were basedon 
what had already been done in that way. Itthen became clear 
that it would be best to invite the advice of all those who had 
looked into the subject and were willing to send in projects. 
Accordingly, an International Niagara Commission has been 
appointed to consider plans sent in from firms and scientific 
men. Sir William Thomson, LL.D, F.R.S, is president’ of 
this Commission, also Dr. Coleman Sellers, as representing 
America; Professor E. Mascart, of the Institut de France and 
director of the Meteorological Bureau in Paris; and Mr. 
Theodore Turrettini, of Geneva, who directed the St. Gothard 
Tunnel works, and carried through improvements on the Lake 
of Geneva, which greatly benefited that town, the rush of water 
having been utilised on a plan something similar to what is 
now in view in reference to the Niagara cataract. Professor 
W. C. Unwin, F.R.S.,, M.Inst.C E., and Professor of Engineer- 
ing at the Central Institution, is secretary of the International 
Niagara Commission in London, its headquarters being the 
Central Institute, in Exhibition Road, S.W. It seems that the 
Guilds of London have permitted the use of a room by the 
International Commission—which must be carefully distin- 
guished from the company or syndicate—for purposes of 
scientific investigation, and not in any way for the commercial 
purposes of the company, and those concerned express grati- 
tude for the courtesy so extended. A circular letter has been 
sent to such persons and firms as have been selected to 
compete, these being the best or best known engineers in 
Switzerland, France, Great Britain and America—that is, of 
those whose attention has been given to subjects of the kind. 
it seems that liberal arrangements have been made to com- 
pensate those competitors for their time, and premiums are 

offered to firms who may take the trouble to elaborate a project. 
But the company do not hold themselves bound to use the 
plans, and they will become owners of the plans so sent in to 
use as they please, but no part is to be used without being 
paid for. 

The competitors will have before them a toierably wide field. 

The transport of water-power by pressure, or by compressed 
air, or by electricity, or by a simple cable is not an insoluble 
problem ; but the extraordinary developments in the use of 
electricity in Switzerland and elsewhere for the purpose of 
conveying the motive power produced by the glacier torrents in 
that mountainous region have been such as to impress engineers 
with the belief that it is to electricity that they will owe most in 
their endeavours to utilise the falls of Niagara. Still, a great 
deal has been done, and remains to be done, by the use of 
compressed air, which, by being heated after compression, pre- 
vents waste of power. A great deal has also been done in 
Cistributing hydraulic power from a centre, London itself being 
supplied from central stations with the means of working lifts 
and moving machinery, from the heaviest kinds down to the 
humble sewing-machine. In Scotland, where there are torrents 
similar to those of Switzerland, very little has been done so far 
4o prevent waste of water-power. This International Com- 
snission, then, is likely to add to the aggregate knowledge of our 
scientific and practical men, and to put within reach the means 
of utilising much of the waste power in all countries. The 
result of the competition may well be an advance towards the 
utilisation of the ocean tides which surround the British Isles. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Perry Bar.—Plans prepared by Mr. T. Guest, architect, of 
*Birmingham, have been adopted for a new Wesleyan chapel, 
in Early English style, to be erected in front of the present 
chapel at a cost of about 1,600/. The work has been placed in 
the hands of Mr. J. Simons, builder, of Aston, and the memo- 
vial-stones have recently been laid. 

Beek.—The Brunswick Chapel has been reopened after 
renovation and improvements. Messrs. J. & J. Matthews were 
-¢he contractors for the woodwork and other builders’ works, 


Mr. Mark Sutcliffe for the heating apparatus, and Mr. G. T. 

Stevenson for the decoration, &c., and they have carried all out 

to the satisfaction of the architects, Messrs. W. Sugdén & Son, - 
of Leek. The building was erected by the father of the 
Messrs. Matthews, and to the plans of Mr. Sugden, sen., nearly 

forty years ago. ‘ | 


GENERAL. 

A Picture, Zhe Ducal Palace, by Mr. P. W. Adam, 
A.R.S.A., has been presented to the Aberdeen Art Gallery. 

The Executive Committee of the Lord Napier of Magdala 
Memorial Fund have reversed their previous decision, that on 
the equestrian statue. about to be erected in Whitehall Place 
the figure of the late Field-Marshal should be without a helmet. 
Sir Edgar Boehm, R.A., the sculptor, had submitted two models, 
one with and the other without a helmet, and the former has 
been unanimously approved by them and by the family of Lord 
Napier. In these circumstances the helmet will be retained. 

The Death is announced on Friday last of Professor 
Steffeck, director of the Kénigsberg Academy of Art. 

Further Works of restoration, under the direction of 
Messrs. Bodley & Garner, are proposed to be carried out a 
the Priory Church, Dunstable. 

Mr. T. R. Dickinson, of the Surveyors Department, York, 
having been appointed borough surveyor of Hertford, has been 
presented with a testimonial by his colleagues on occasion of 
his promotion. ‘ 

The Models made at the cost of the Commission of Sewers 
are to be sent to the Architectural Exhibition in Turin. 

A Company is being formed for erecting new Turkish 


Baths at Bolton, from the designs of Messrs. Stones & Grad- 


well, of Blackburn. ie 

The Surrey County Council have approved of plans for 
new County Buildings to be erected at Kingston for the 
transaction of County Council and Quarter Sessions business, 
the estimate being 35,400/. : 

Mr. A. A. Langley, who has been engineer-in-chief to 
the Midland Railway Company since 1883, has accepted the 
position of consulting engineer to that company. e 

The Long Tunnel in connection with the Manchester 
Waterworks scheme, which extends from near Townhead, 
Grasmere, to the straining-well at Thirlmere, and is 5,225 yards 
long, has been completed, so far as boring is concerned. The 
tunnel has been in course of construction nearly four years. 

The Coventry City Council have decided to consult Mr. 
Hawksley as to the best means of increasing the water supply. 

Plans for the erection of a convent school at Stanwix, pre- 
pared by Mr, Walker, architect, Grey Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, have been passed by the Carlisle Rural Sanitary Autho- 
rity. ; 

Messrs. Spalding & Cross, architects, have been successful 
in the competition for the baths at Dulwich. Mr. C. Barry was 
assessor. s 

The Victoria Club Buildings at Johannesburg have been 
destroyed by fire. This latest catastrophe should be the means 
of rousing the authorities to provide the necessary appliances 
for coping with outbreaks of fire. ae 

Plans are being prepared by Mr. Alfred Swash, M.S.A, of 
Friars Chambers, Newport, Mon., for rebuilding Glyn Church, 
Risca, Mon., which has been decided on. 

A Harbour for yachts is to be constructed at Folkestone, 
to the east of the present harbour. 

A Plot of and has been purchased in Wigan for the 
erection of a New Jerusalem church and Sunday school. 

The Medical Profession at the Hague have called the 
attention of the town authorities to the defective condition of 
the waterworks. : 
A Project is on foot to raise a sum of 10,000/. for the 
purpose of erecting a ‘‘ Rutherford Memorial College,” as an 
extension and enlargement of the educational institution founded 
in Newcastle by the late Dr. J. H. Rutherford. 

At Southport extensive improvements are to be effected on 
the foreshore to the north of the pier. The work, which will 
cost 25,000/., will include the widening of the promenade, ex- 
tending the Lower Parade to 50 feet wide and to 1,000 yards in 
length, and constructing a 25-acre lake, with harbour and boat- 
house, a shelter-house, and two tennis-grounds. 

“whe Gentlewoman,” the new weekly paper, merits a 
welcome from all who admire originality in journalism. It is 
mainly addressed to ladies, but men can appreciate the smart- 
ness and absence of verbosity in the articles and the cleverness 
of the illustrations. The fashion-plates do not scare a reader, 
which is saying much. Apparently there will be fair-play for 
individuality in the pages. The sketch, Henley: The First 
Day, by Mr. Pegram, and especially the scenes from “Jeanne 
d’Arc,” by Mr. Bernard Collier (an artist whose work is well 
adapted for reproduction), preserve the animation of the 
stibjects, and are therefore effective. If the Get/ewoman can 
keep up the charm of the first number, there will be no doubt 
about success. 
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Tue Improvements Committee of the London County 
_ Council propose to expend 280,000/. on nine improvements, 
for which Parliamentary powers wil! be needed. The first 
is the widening and improvement of four bridges with their 
approaches in the Isle of Dogs, where the facilities for 
traffic are inadequate. The second is the formation of a 
street of the width of 40 feet from the West India Dock 
Road, at the junction of Gun Lane, to Limehouse Bridge. 
The third is the widening of the Kentish Town Road be- 
tween Fertess Road and Fortess Grove to 60 feet. The 
fourth is the formation (subject, however, to the local 
authorities contributing one-fourth the cost) of a new street 
from Evelyn Street to Creek Road, Deptford, a project 
which was brought forward in 1885. The fifth is the 
extension of the Chelsea Embankment westwards from 
Battersea Bridge to Lots Road, by which nearly four acres 
of mud banks would be reclaimed and dangerous accumu- 
‘Jatiyns removed. It is proposed that between the suggested 
embankment-wall and Cheyne Walk two tidal baths should 
‘be constructed, such baths, together with any land laid out 
as gardens and adjoining the baths, to be vested in and 
maintained by the Chelsea vestry. The sixth improvement 
is widening of Fulham Palace Road at ‘‘Robin Hood 
Corner.” The seventh is the widening of apart of High 
Street, Kensington, by setting back some houses on the 
south side of the street, an improvement which is acknow- 
ledged to be incomplete, but only a partial benefit can be 
carried out owing to the objection of the vestry to con- 
tribute. The eighth is the purchase of certain property 
belonging to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and situate 
on the southern side of Knightsbridge Road between 
Wiliam Street and Wilton Place, in order to widen the road 
to 70 feet at that spot. The ninth and last improvement is 
the widening of that part of the Albert Embankment for- 
merly called High Street, Vauxhall. The present width of 
the road varies from about 40 feet to 62 feet, and the im- 
provement now suggested will provide a width varying from 
58 feet to 62 feet. 


Mr. C. H. Howett, the county surveyor of Surrey, 
has, at the desire of the Joint County Buildings Cominittee, 
prepared sketch plans for a building at Kingston-on- 
Thames to accommodate both the Surrey County Council 
and the Court of Quarter Sessions. The surveyor’s esti- 
mate of the cost of the building, if carried out in accord- 
ance with the design in the best manner, with all the 
exterior faced with stone, would amount to about 35,400/. 
Such estimate does not include the boundary-walls or iron 
railings, necessary expenditure on the ground and roads, 

‘ architect’s commission, or incidentals. The committee 
consider that a stone building would, on the whole, be the 
most satisfactory, but the design may be carried out in red 
‘brick with stone dressings at a reduction of about 2,500/. 
“The Council have approved of the plans, and referred them 
‘back, with power to cause detailed plans, working drawings, 
and specifications to be prepared, and to take all necessary 
‘steps for obtaining tenders. The principal entrance will be 
from the St. James’s Road, under the clock tower, sur- 
mounted by a cupola. There will be no basement. The 
ground floor will be devoted to offices for the clerk of the 
peace, the county treasurer, and the records, with cells for 
about eighteen prisoners. On the first floor will be a hall, 
60 feet by 28 feet 6 inches, having three Venetian 
windows. On the right of the hall will be the grand jury 
room, 28 feet by 24 feet, and grand jury witnesses’ room, 
18 feet by 14 feet. On the left will be the chief room of 
‘the clerk of the peace, 28 feet by 22 feet, and an ante-room, 
16 feet by 13 feet. At the back of the hall to the right will 
be the court, 48 feet by 33 feet. Adjoining its northern 
‘side will be two rooms, each 18 feet by 14 feet, for 
witnesses. On the left of the court will be a jury-room, 
16 feet square, and a barristers’ room, 22 feet by 16 feet. To 
‘the lefc of the hall will be the council chamber, 48 feet by 
38 feet, with two rooms, each 18 feet by rq feet. The 
‘council room will at times of Quarter Sessions be used as a 
~secon¢ court. At the rear of the building will be a com- 


mittee room, 30 feet by 24 feet. At both ends ofthe build- 
ing will be staircases, by which the great hall may be 
approached. On the second floor are the housekeeper’s 
apartments and spare offices. The frontage of the buildings 
will be 170 feet, and the depth about roo feet. 


THE rating of great houses is one of the most difficult 
problems which can come before a local authority. A high 
assessment may lead to loss, for the owners in such cases 
sometimes prefer to leave their houses empty, or to abandon 
them. How much was lost to the local vestry by the 
practical closing of Lord Hertrorv’s house for many years 
has been never stated, but it must have amounted to a large 
sum. A similar misfortune will not, it is to be hoped, arise 
in connection with Holland House. On Tuesday the 
Kensington Assessment Committee were engaged on the 
consideration of the assessment of the house, which has 
been put down at 2,o00/. per annum. The County Council, 
as ratepayers in the parish, objected to the rating as an 
under assessment, and claimed that the property, which is 
said to be worth over 600,000/.,, should be rated at 30,000/. 
instead of 2,000/7. The contention of the Council was sup- 
ported by their valuers, Mr. Younc and Mr. Harper, and 
opposed by an array of legal talent on the part of the 
owners. The Assessment Committee adjourned the hearing 
in order to enable them to visit the property. Ifthe views of 
the County Council prevail, and in such cases they should be 
regarded with caution, we may see Holland Park converted 
into a building estate, and the famous house demolished. 


THE volume on “ The Ancient Sepulchral Monuments of 
Essex,” which Mr. IF. CHANCELLOR has in the press for 
delivery to subscribers in September, will contain about 
150 plates and 400 pages of letterpress, the size being 
imperial quarto. In the author’s words, it is ‘‘a work con- 
taining illustrations, with descriptive text, of the principal 
altar-tombs, effigies, mural tablets and other memorial 
monuments of a date prior to the year 1700, now to be 
found in the parish churches and other places in the county 
of Essex.” It was anticipated that the volume could be 
ready three years ago, but with such a subject it is difficult 
to fix a limit, and the public will be gainers by the delay. 
The plates are full of detail. Besides representing the 
monuments, Mr. CHANCELLOR gives biographies of all the 
notabilities who are commemorated by them, and the 
volume thus becomes a county history during six centuries. 
It will be prized by Essex people, but for all lovers of 
antiquity in England and America it will also have interest. 


Amonc French artists the “general utility man” is 
M. Eucrnr GuILLAuUME, the sculptor. If a difficult 
mission of any sort relating in the remotest way to art has 
to be undertaken M. GuILLauME is certain to be sent for by 
his Government. His reputation as a sculptor, he appears 
to think, can rest on the works he produced years ago ; now 
his ambition is to be useful in other ways. In all this there 
is great self-denial. The latest task imposed on him is the 
direction of the French school at Rome. That institution 
seems to be in a state of anarchy, and it was loudly recom- 
mended that it would be an advantage to close the doors 
of the Villa Medicis to prizemen. But M. GurttAumr’s 
control will work wonders, and it may be assumed that a 
new era is about to commence that will bring credit to 
France. Although the majority of the directors at the 
Villa Medicis have been painters, there is no reason why a 
sculptor should not hold the appointment. M. GuiLLauME 
is acquainted with the school and its history, for he won 
the Prix de Rome in 1845. He was also for several years 
professor in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and afterwards 
served as director. M. GUILLAUME will not enter Rome 
until December, as M. Hesert’s term of office does not 
end until the last day of the year.. The new diréctor 
believes that the allowance to students of 210 francs a 
month is not adequate to meet the inevitable expenses of 
the school. He is desirous that a larger sum may be 
granted, but as there is a prejudice against the school it is 
not likely that at present the deputies will accede to his 
request. M. GuILLAuME also considers that the students’ 
rooms in the Vil!a Medicis are too uncomfortable, and he 
will endeavour to obtain money to be expended on a 
transformation of the interior of the building. 
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SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO AND 
MICHEL ANGELO. 


T is related that, at one of his wife’s parties, CHANTREY 
®f met a lady who wore a cameo on which the head of 
MicHEL ANGELO was carved. The sculptor begged her 
always to wear the brooch whenever she came to his 
house, for, said he, the sight of that portrait will keep me 
from being vain. It was not necessary for CHANTREY to go 
so far back for a preservative against temptation ; the works 
of many an artist far below MicurL~ ANGELO should be 
enough to convince the sculptor of the equestrian statue of 
GEORGE IV. in Trafalgar Square, and other surprising 
figures, that he was not a second Puipias. But the story 
is gratifying as it denotes that, with all his success in 
securing profitable commissions, CHANTREY was still enough 
of an artist to reverence the great genius who, even in his 
childhood, was declared by GHIRLANDAJO to know moreabout 
art than all the Florentines. We may even suppose that it 
was not the artist but the man who had made CHANTREY 
feel a little humbled. It was said by one of the contem- 
poraries of MicHeEL ANGELO that his friends always placed 
his character far above the works of his hands ; and if the 
critics of a later time discover imperfections in his statues 
and frescoes, they cannot help admiring his manliness and 
tenderness, his devotion to art and indifference to whatever 
might interfere with the solitary toil in his atelier. It is 
felt that all that was said in his favour by VASARI 
was justified, for modern research cannot discover any- 
thing that is detrimental to his reputation. In a corrupted 
age he was able to keep the whiteness of his soul unsullied. 
By itself Vasari’s biography would tend to impart a 
sort of mythic character to the artist, and it may seem to 
German studentsthat MicHEL ANGELO was a northern demi- 
god who was displaced rather than a descendant of the Counts 
of Canossa. But his relationship with ordinary mortals is 
proved by his amorous poetry and his correspondence. Dr. 
JouHNson might have found an example of the vanity of 
human wishes in the sonnets and madrigals which the eye- 
brows of VirroriA COLONNA inspired MicHEL ANGELO to 
indite, but which could not move the heart of that frozen 
widow. Since Cupid first amused himself by making old 
fellows ridiculous through assuming the airs of young lovers 
there never was a man who appeared to suffer more keenly 
from the boy-god’s arrows than the great Florentine. Mow 
much he endured may be inferred from the seventeenth 
sonnet (“ Fuggite Amanti, Amor”), where he implores all 
lovers to take a warning from his fate and to fly love, for it 
was a fire that was biting, and its wound was mortal. Woe, 
then, to whoever, like himself, was attracted by it and 
deceived. But there were times when a look from the lady 
elevated him to celestial regions ; when love in her eyes sat 
beaming he was willing to find his paradise there :— 
Veggendo ne’ tuo’ occhi il paradiso, 
Per ritornar 14 dove io t’ amai primo, 
Ricorro ardendo sotto le tue ciglia. 
It may be said that in his amorous poetry MICHEL ANGELO 
exhibits all the variations of a lover’s condition, and so real 
is the passion it is sometimes difficult to be amused when 
reading the compositions. In spite of all the affectation of 
Platonic discourse, we know that a true man’s heart is in a 
state of tumult. But the Princess could not be more 
cautious if she were in dread of an action for breach of 
promise. She too could string words into verses and find 
thymes, but never was MicHe, ANGELO or his virtues 
among her themes. The affection for her dead husband, 
or, as she kept calling him, her sun (‘‘mio sol” was a 
common phrase with her), did not prevent VITTORIA 
Cotonna from addressing the men whom she admired among 
contemporaries in sonettos, but she took the precaution to 
keep MicuEeL ANGELO from bringing into court an epistle 
of that sort. She would not even allow him to have an 
image of her. The love-lorn sculptor (according to 
Conpivl, his passion was so violent as to make him lose his 
reason) implored her through a poetic epistle (Sonnet xxi.) 
to allow him to paint her portrait or to carve it in marble, 
* Les Correspondants de Michel-Ange. 1. Sebastiano del Piomibo. 
Texte Italien publié pour la premiere fois par le Commandeur 
Geetano Milanesi, Surintendant des Archives de Florence, avec 


traduction francaise par le Docteur A, le Pileur, Paris ; Librairie de 
PArt. 


for, as he said, art conquers nature, and the bust outlasts 
the sculptor. His purpose was, he stated, to convince 
posterity how beautiful was the lady, and how he was 
justified in loving her. V1irrorra condescended to live for 
a time in his house, but the Neapolitan precisian was not to 
be persuaded into any act which denoted esteem for his. 
ability. The Marchesa may have perceived that the sculptor 
was more successful with the figure than with the face, and 
she was too modest or too undeveloped to appear undraped, 
like the Princess BoRGHESE ofa later age. It is evident that 
MicuEL ANGELO was not speaking in a figurative manner 
when he said that the grand dame amused herself with his. 
passion that she might appear to be pitiful, but at heart she 
was hard and ferocious. In fact, the relations between the 
pair could be adduced by Mr. Tony WELLER as illustrating 
the wisdom of his warning against widows in general. 

After all, MicHet ANGELO’s weakness cannot injure him. 
HaLtaM might wish with some reason that the sonnets 
known as SHAKESPEARE’s had never been written; but in 
the sixty-four we have from MicueL ANGELO—most of them 
relating to love—and the madrigals, which are almost as 
numerous, there is nothing to bring shame to anyone living: 
or dead. . 

In his letters the good nature of MicHEL ANGELO is 
expressed with less art, but with no less sincerity. Many of — 
them are familiar to every reader of biographies, such as 
those addressed to VASARI, BENVENUTO CELLINI and the — 
widow of his colour-grinder. He was sparing in speech— 
‘‘ei dice cose” was once said of him, and he must have 
grudged the time spent in letter-writing. His letters, how- — 
ever, are among the most interesting in any language, and 
we cannot understand the artist unless we are acquainted — 
with them. Signor MiLanesit brought out a most valu- — 
able collection of the letters in 1875, in order to aid in cele- — 
brating the fourth centenary of the artist’s birth.’ : 

The letters of correspondents also often help us to gauge 
the character of the man to whom they were addressed. It — 
was, therefore, a happy thought when Signor MILANESI — 
proposed to print such letters as remain from among those: © 
which were received by MicHEL ANGELO. They are most — 
valuable, as they reveal the various aspects under which ~ 
MicHEL ANGELO appeared to his contemporaries. It is 
commonly believed that his terrible manner was generally — 
expressed in his words and actions as well as in his sculp- — 
ture. But one of the letters of SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO: — 
proves that he was anything but terrible with his friends. — 
Writing to the sculptor on November 9, 1520, he says :— ~ 
“‘ As regards what you have said about your terribleness, I 
must say that for my part I do not believe you are terrible, — 
for if you were I should not have written this letter. i 


Tt: iss 
in art alone you appear so, or, In other words, you are the 
greatest of all artists.” This passage shows in the first place — 
that MicHEL ANGELO felt a sort of remorse for offending — 
people when his preoccupation made him brusque, and also 
that with an artist who had many failings like his ~ 
correspondent he could be considerate and gentle. — a 

The name of SEBASTIANO DI FRANCESCO LucIAnI, better — 
known from his office as ‘‘DEL Promo,” whose letters form — 
the first of Signor MILANESI’s series, must always have an — 
interest for English students of art. The 2azsing of Lazarus 
inthe National Gallery, which bears that name, was the first 
picture in the collection which could be said to have a 
history which the world recognised. As every reader of 
VASARI knows, it was undertaken in order to be opposed 
against Raphael’s Transfiguration, and “was painted (by 
SEBASTIAN) with the most earnest care, under the direction, ~ 
and in some parts with the design, of MicHEL ANGELO ;” 
in other words, SEBASTIAN was an agent in the competition — 
with RapHaELt. We are not called upon to discuss the 
morality of the arrangement, but the work then produced 
could not fail at a later time to make people take an interest: 
in Italian art, and hence the Razsing of Lazarus has been 
useful in more than one way in England. ae 

MicHEL ANGELO was not likely to forget anybody who 
served him, and the letters from SEBASTIAN are evidenc 
that he never lost an opportunity to make use of his patron’s 
interest. The first letter is dated January 28, 1520. At 
that time MicHeEL ANGELO was occupied partly in the 
quarries of Sarravezza obtaining stone for the church of St. 
Laurence in Florence, and partly on the works of the build- 


ing. SEBASTIAN besought him to assess the value of thes 
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with expressions of friendship. When a picture is at last 
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relations between the two artists. Having gone through 
the ordeal of fire and water, Sesastian became philosophic, 
and he suggested to his friend that they ought to seek as 
much repose as was possible in the time which was before 
them. “For my part,” writes SepasTian, “the world 
might crumble, without overcoming my indifference, for I 
laugh at everything.” Fortune was attracted by such a 
happy disposition, for in the course of a few weeks 
SEBASTIAN was able to inform his good friend that he had 
been appointed as successor to Fra Mariano, who had 
succeeded BraMAntTe,. the architect, as ‘piombatore.” 
Even more remarkable was his becoming a monk, which wa; 
probably necessary in order to hold the office. According to 
Vasari, the possession of a public office which had a 
regular salary attached to it caused SeBAsTIAN to be less 
enthusiastic than ever about his art. It is said that when 
he was obliged to execute a painting, he showed as much 
reluctance as if he were gong to his death. He became 
idle and negligent. His excuse was that there were plenty 
of artists besides himself, and that it is always well to have 
somebody who will be content to rest in order that others 
might have more work. 

But the letters which exist prove that he did not forget 
the kindness he received in his distress from MuicHEL 
ANGELO. His ambition was to serve his benefactor, and 
the remaining correspondence exhibits his desire to be 
useful in any way so long as the sculptor was the gainer. At 
one time his letters relate to a house which MicHEL 
ANGELO inhabited in Rome. Somehow it had fallen into 
the hands of a “‘sbirazzo,” who declared he would not 
give up possession unless he were paid ‘ molti ducati.” In 
the meantime he kept ruining the house, the atelier had sunk, 
and there was great damage to the contents. SEBASTIAN’s 
advice was that an effort should be made to save at least a 
part of the sculpture, but the labour would be very costly. 
Apparently the sculpture belonged to the great monument 
which had been ordered by Jutrus IL., for in one letter we 
read of an interview with JEROME STACCOLI, a representa- 
tive of the Dac D’URBINo, who charged MicHeL ANGELO 
with receiving ten thousand ducats on account of work 
which he had never finished, and which he wished to diminish. 
It was said that an action for breach of contract was about 
to be taken against the sculptor, and there was no possi- 
bility that the Pope would interfere with the proceedings, 
as MicHEL ANGELO was no longer in favour. That did not 
correspond with SEBASTIAN’S own experience, for he said he 
found the Pope most eager to serve MicHet ANGELO, 
especially in the affair that wasin dispute, and was in hopes 
that by his mediation he would remove anxiety from the 
artist’s mind, and thus make him a quarter of a century 
more young. But the business was not easily settled, for 
in one letter SEBASTIAN suggests that MicHEL ANGELO 
should find a deputy who would enter on a new contract 
and undertake all responsibility, the former contracts, of 
which there were several, being thereby annulled. MicHEL 
ANGELO agreed to pay any agents of the Duc p’URBINo 
who were employed on the tomb, and he promised to aid 
them with drawings and models, but he declined both to 
assume any responsibility for the tomb under the new con- 
ditions, and to work on it. That resolve complicated 
matters, and it required all the diplomacy of SEBASTIAN to 
bring about an agreement. But all that notaries could do 
would never bring about a realisation of the dream of 
Juxtius, or of the original design of the sculptor. It was 
the fate of MicHEL ANGELO to leave many things incom- 
plete, and the great scheme of his early manhood, by 
which the Mausoleum was to be surpassed, was one of 
them. : 

It was not only on such important negotiations that 
SEBASTIAN displayed his loyalty. We find him, in July 
1533, sending to MicHEL ANGELO two airs for his madrigals ; 
one was composed by Constanzo Festa, the other by 
CoNcILLON, but it is not related which two were selected. 

It was a pity so much friendship should come to an end 
through what appears to have been a misunderstanding. 
The circumstances are not all known, but it is not difficult 
to imagine them. In his letters Szpastian addresses 
MicHEL ANGELO as sculptori, sculptori dienissimo, and 
sculptor rarissimo, but never as a painter. SEBASTIAN, on 
the other hand, styled himself a painter. He acknowledged 
that he was ignorant of all the secrets of the sculptor’s art, 


Raising of Lazarus, which BatrHazar of Siena considered 
to be worth 850 golden crowns, or about 2,000/.,, reckoning 
at the rate of 25 ducats for each of the principal figures, 
and 100 ducats for those in the background and the land- 
scape. In a letter dated. April 12 in the same year he 
announced the death of RAPHAEL as curtly as he could. 
He found that the master’s pupils wished to continue his work 
in Rome, and that one of them was about to visit Florence 
with the object of gaining interest. SeBasTIAN implored 
MicHeL ANGELO to endeavour to gain for him some share 
of the commission. Then we have several letters relating 
to the contest. SEBASTIAN says he obtained information 
from a sure source that the Pope was not satisfied with any 
of RapHaet’s pupils, but some of the cardinals and officials 
were endeavouring to remove his prejudices. Then Srsas- 
TIAN announced that an offer was made to him by the 
Pope to paint the walls of one of the lower halls, but he 
replied that he could not do anything without the permission 
of Micuet ANGELO. The true reason was that he con- 
sidered the task as unworthy of himself, as it was not equal 
to what was given to the pupils of RapaagL. It is easy to 
imagine the efforts which the pupils made to monopolise the 
decoration of the Vatican, and how they maintained that as 
they possessed the original designs by Rapuakt they alone 
were competent. It is not surprising that the Pope acceded 
to their demands in order that he might avoid quarrels in 
his palace. Although MicHEL ANGELO might be supposed 
to have influence with Leo X., it is evident that he was not 
in favour at the papal court, and his most earnest recom- 
mendations brought no profit to SEBASTIAN, who was 
so eager to avenge himself and his patron by convincing 
the world that there were other demigods besides RaPHAEL 
and his assistants. The letters reveal how competitions were 
conducted in the sixteenth century, and the importance of 
diplomacy as a means towards success, 

Towards the close of the year 1520 another interesting 
subject turns up. The figure Crist embracing His Cross, 
which is now in the Church of the Minerva, is commonly 
considered to be one of MICHEL ANGELO’s masterpieces. 
According to a critic there is only one defect in it—that is, 
to have a beauty that is too pure, too elegant. This work, 
however, passed under the hands of at least three sculptors. 
In a letter dated November 9, SEBASTIAN relates how he 
called on an official about the figure, and was informed 
that it was not made by MicHEL ANGELO, who had been 
paid for it in advance, but by one Pierro Ursgano, who 
was an assistant. SEBASTIAN then begs his patron to take 
care that the group appears as from his hand, in order to 
confound the cowards and babblers. From another epistle 
we learn that Prerro had been sent from Florence with the 
work, which was in an unfinished state, as was not unusual 
with the master’s sculpture, and when he reached Rome he 
operated on it according to his fancy. SEBasTIaw said his 
little boy would have shown more judgment in dealing with 
the details. Afterwards it was entrusted to Frizzi, who 
seems to have acted with discretion. , 

There is a gap of four years in the correspondence. In 
1525 it is easy to see that SEBASTIAN is still treated as a 
sort of child. When he receives a commission he delays 
carrying it out, and people then make complaint to MicHEL 
ANGELO, who writes to the culprit, tempering remonstrances 


completed SEBASTIAN finds there is a sort of retaliation, 
for he is informed that payment will be made slowly, as he 
painted. In such a case he turns to MicHEL ANGELO, who 
apparently has at times to advance money as well as inter- 
cede for his friend. 

When we again have an opportunity to read the corre- 
spondence the year 1531 has commenced. Rome has been 
sacked, and Frenchmen have been less pitiful than the 
Goths and Lombards in their treatment of the inhabitants 
and the works of art in the city. Florence also has been 
troubled by wars and rumours of wars. MiIcHEL ANGELO 
has served the republic as chief military engineer, and when 
at last CHarLEs V. prevailed and the Mepicis are restored, 
the artist believes he must pay the penalty of his patriotism. 
But CcrmMent V. can appreciate his work, and, instead of 
a death warrant, MicHeEL ANGELO receives an order to 
proceed with the building of the Church of St. Laurence 
and to complete the tombs of the two Mepicis. 

But the great events have not had much effect on the 
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and it was easy to conclude that MicHEL ANGELO was in the 
same position as regards painting. SEBASTIAN, of course, 
must have known that MicHEL ANGELO painted figures on 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, but to a Venetian 
who believed in the supremacy of colour they must have 
appeared like studies in monochrome. When, therefore, it 
was decided that the end wall was to be covered with a 
painting of the Last Judgment, he may have believed he 
was acting like a friend when he advised the Pope to have 
the work executed in oils rather than in fresco, for in that 
way there would be an opportunity for MicHEL ANGELO to 
show skill as a colourist. SEBASTIAN may also have hoped 
that he could assist the great man, But MicHEL ANGELO 
was annoyed; he declared that oil-painting was only 
adapted to women and painters like Sepasrran, who were 
idle and slow. If Vasari can be credited, MICHEL 
ANGELO kept up his anger against SrpasT1AN almost until 
the death of the sybarite, which occurred in 1547. But, as 
MicHEeLt -ANGELO was about that period enthralled by 
ViTTORIA CoLoNnNa, he could not be held responsible for 
all his actions. 

It is a courageous experiment to publish the letters of 
SEBASTIANO DEL Piompo, but it is not the first occasion on 
which the conductors of the Librairie de l’Art have shown 
a willingness to make sacrifices for the sake of art. The 
series of letters will of course make it necessary to rewrite 
many of the biographies of the Italian artists, for the 
correspondence must give the impressions of the time and 
is not often likely to be inaccurate. 


THE SOUTH LONDON FINE ART 
GALLERY. 


(7 \N Friday last Mr, Henry Irving presided over a meeting 
{) held to promote the building of the South London Art 
Gallery, Camberwell. . Mr. Irving said that anything which 
took people out of the joyless humdrum of their daily existence 
was more than welcome. It was difficult to measure the debt 
which South London owed to Mr. Rossiter for the patient care 
with which for many years he had fostered the project of this 
art gallery. It had been conducted with very small funds in a 
very small building, and last year 130,c09 people visited it. 
Now a munificent citizen had undertaken to build and endow 
a gallery which should be a monument of this untiring zeal, 
and the meeting was held to appeal to the public dwelling in 
the more favoured parts of London to supplement the funds 
thus bestowed. It had always seemed strange to him that ina 
country where so much had been done for education, and 
where there were so many agencies for the diffusion of moral 
truth, so little in comparison had ever been attempted to 
spread the influence of art. He trembled to think what would 
be the fate of a man who might suggest that it was as much the 
duty of a municipal corporation to provide art for the people as 
to provide sanitary administration. Such a man would probably 
be denounced as an enemy of the human race, which consisted 
entirely of ratepayers. Yet he ventured to say that in the 
greatest city of the world we had the gravest responsibility for 
everything which was calculated in any degree to elevate and 
refine the public taste. The metropolis was celebrated for its 
charities; but yet there were hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow-citizens who were blind to every charm of nature and 
art, because a hard lot surrounded them with squalid and 
unlovely things and denied to them a glimpse of treasures 
enjoyed by their more fortunate fellows. He could conceive 
few charities more ennobling than that which had endowed this 
art gallery for South London, aud which was raising a treasure- 
house of beauty that would cheer and humanise the lives of 
many people. Elsewhere Londoners were indebted to the 
generosity of the Duke of Westminster, whc from time to time 
threw open his picture gallery at Grosvenor House to the 
public ; and they could not forget the ready sympathy which 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts had always shown with a cause 
like this. He earnestly hoped that the authorities of South 
Kensington Museum would see their way to co-operate in this 
work by lending some of their possessions. An admirable 
example has been set by Mr. Watts and Mr. Burne-Jones and 
Sir Frederick Leighton, whose pictures had carried visions of 
ideal form and colour into many a soul which never before had 
any perception of the beautiful. Was not this a work which 
claimed the sympathy of the benevolent? Must charity be 
limited to the provision of purely material things? Should not 
the physician of art be encouraged to let in the light of a 
heavenly day on minds darkened by the drudgery for daily 
bread? He should like to see a charitable organisation for the 
distribution of relief of this kind, with an indefatigable secretary 
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| and an annual dinner. He only wished it were possible to 


have a free theatre, for all art ranks amongst the missionary 
influences of civilisation. Art had its pulpit, and pictures were 
often very excellent sermons. He was very glad that the art 
gallery in South London was already open on the one day of 
the week when it was likely to do the most good; and he was 
told that many very poor people visited the gallery on Sunday 
evening after churcb, and that children from Sunday-schools 
rambled in during the afternoon. That was a habit which he 
trusted would be earnestly encouraged. It was an unfortunate 
survival of a very narrow theory of life that Sunday should be 
regarded as a day when it was contrary to religion to receive 
impressions from nature herself or from nature as represented’ 
on canvas. The thorcughgoing Sabbatarian was not above 
a little sophistry, which he fondly supposed hid his real 
belief that it was an affront to the Creator to admire the handi- 
work of nature or art on Sunday. There was a better gospel 
and a much more rational system than that of dooming the 
inhabitants of South London to discover what beauty they 
could at their street corners on their only holiday. In this. 
respect he reminded the meeting, with a feeling of regret, that 
many cities in Great Britain were far ahead of the metropolis. 
He concluded by making an earnest appeal for funds, in order 
that Portland House, Peckham Road, might be opened as an 
art gallery. : 

The Rev. Brooke Lambert moved a resolution recommend- 
ing the project to public support, which was seconded by the: 
Rev. Canon Cheyne and supported by Mr. Edward Terry, the 
Rev. J. H. Ellison, and Mr. Dent (president of the Alpine 
Club). 

Mr. Wyke Bayliss, replying to a vote of thanks to the 
Society of British Artists for the use of the gallery where the. 
meeting was held, said that art owed much to South London. 
It was by crossing the bridges that Turner was led to notice 
the wonderful shades of light which he depicted. He also: 
called to mind the association of Cox with Streatham, and of 
Ruskin with Denmark Hill, within a bowshot of this gallery. 

A vote'of thanks to Mr. Irving closed the meeting. 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


HE Royal Scottish Academicians have issued another 
paper in reply to the answers of the architects who have 
petitioned the Privy Council to be heard in reference to the 
granting of a new supplementary charter to the Royal Scottish 
Academy. The first part of the paper is devoted to the clearing, 
up of the action by the Town Council of Edinburgh, who, at 
the suggestion of the architects, agreed to petition the Privy 
Council for inquiry, and afterwards, on the appearance of the 
Academicians’ answers, resolved to take no further action in the 
matter. It is pointed out that in the last division fifteen members. 
of the Council voted for withdrawing the petition altogether. 
In the second paragraph the Academicians reply to the state- 
ment that they had made unfounded and improper efforts to 
discredit the architects’ petition. The Academicians admit that 
among the petitioners are gentlemen eminent in their profession 
as architects quite entitled to the name of artists, but they 
repeat the statement that the names of many of the signatories 
to the petition are unknown as arti:ts. As to the “spon- 
taneity” of the architects’ petition, the petitioners say that, as 
respects Edinburgh signatures, these were mostly solicited by 
some three or four of the more prominent objectors, and that 
many signatures were got from gentlemen who did not even 
read the petition. ‘It would be very satisfactory,” the Acade- 
micians add, ‘‘if committees (of architects) would explain in 
what manner and under what representations the petition was 
presented to the signatories in the long list of towns appended 
to the petition.” After a reference to the fact that the archi- 
tects refused to confer with the Academy on the subject of 
their views, the Academicians refer to the complaint “that 
it has attributed to the architectural profession, and per- 
sistently connected with its petition, certain charges brought 


anonymously against the Academy in the public press” 


The Academicians point out that the charges in the 
letters were those which were formulated in the architects’ 
petition. In reference to the charge made against it that 
they had done little for art, the Academiciaus recapitu- 
late what they had been able to do in that respect 
with the limited funds at their disposal; they refer among 
other points to the foundation of the art library, which, it is — 
said, architects had not unfrequently consulted, and they show 
that under the new charter they hope to do more for art, 
especially in the way of providing for its more systematic 
teaching. With regard to the complaints that the claims of 
architecture were ignored by the Academy as respected its 
annual exhibition, teaching in its school, and the election of 
architects to membership, the Academicians point to the 
testimony of the architectural profession given in connection 
with the inquiry concerning the London Royal Academy, and 
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as a further answer to the charge that the Academy does not 
seek to provide for the teaching of an architect in the prin- 
ciples of his profession, the Academicians point to the memo- 
randum of association of the Glasgow Institute of Architects, 
and shows that in connection with the aims and objects of that 
Association teaching is not a point which is even referred to, 
and that all that is necessary to become an architect under 
that memorandum is an apprenticeship of four years in the 
chambers of a practising architect or of persons eligible to 
become such. The Academicians reiterate the statement 
previously made that it was the architects themselves that had 
ignored the Academy by their failure to comply with the pre- 
requisites which the existing charter prescribes on the part of 
candidates for admission, viz. the exhibition of works in the 
Academy’s exhibitions, and the placing of their names on the 
roll as candidates for election. ‘They specify several gentlemen 
whose names were on the architects’ petition that were in this 
category. Mr. M‘Lachlan applied for admission in 1883, but 
was not a qualified candidate, inasmuch as he had not, up to 
that time, contributed to the exhibition, and that gentle- 
man had not renewed his application. Mr. Honeyman, 
Glasgow, had exhibited, but had never applied for mem- 
bership. It had been said that eminent architects — 
such as Mr. Thomas Hamilton and Mr. W. H. Play- 
fair— were at one time members of the Academy, but 
that such men did not now care for or seek its diploma. 
“* This implies,” it is said, ‘that in the opinion of the petitioning 
architects or of the committees who represent them, those 
gentlemen of their number who have applied—viz. Messrs. 
MacGibbon, Anderson, Blanc and M‘Lachlan—are not in the 
same Class of architects as Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Playfair. Of 
this the Academy expresses no opinion. Free right to confer 
membership on architects as well as painters or sculptors is 
one of the important amendments sought in the amended 
charter, and yet a section of architects think fit to oppose the 
Academy’s obtaining its new charter.” In conclusion, the 
Academicians refer to the subject of pensions—on which full 
information, they say, has been already supplied to the Privy 
Council—and again point out how it is proposed in the new 
charter to regulate that subject. The Academicians say :— 
“ The charges made in the architects’ petition that the supple- 
mentary charter would be ‘to sanction unlimited salaries and 
fees to its officials, who almost all must be members of the 
Academy, and the appropriation of funds to meet the expense 
of banquets and entertainments which might exhaust the entire 
annual income,’ are not enlarged on in these answers. The 
committee seem to feel that the explanations in the Academy’s 
memorial coula not be controverted, and they have not 
attempted to controvert them. They have contented them- 
selves with the carping and ungenerous remark that ‘if by the 
new charter, and the rules connected with it, it is proposed to 
give larger powers than at present exist for the appropriation 
of funds in salaries and fees to officials and the expense of 
banquets and entertainments, it is not an unreasonable fear 
that in the future, as in the past, there will be found but little 
surplus income to devote to educational and other methods of 
promoting the Fine Arts.’” The Academicians deny that any 
such increased powers are sought in the charter—the provisions 
in which are, they maintain, quite of the opposite direction— 
and they say, in conclusion, that the sums which have been 
paid for salaries and fees, and for the provision of the annual 
dinner, have been separately dealt with by a chartered account- 
ant, and a private statement forwarded to the Privy Council, 
which is not printed in the paper. 


THE COCKBURN ASSOCIATION. 


“7 *HE annual meeting of this Association was held in the 
L Masonic Hall, Edinburgh, on Friday, the Lord Justice- 
Clerk presiding. Mr. Winchester (secretary) read the report 
of the council, which, at the outset, stated that although the 
question of proposing to tunnel Princes’ Street had been dis- 
posed of, the matter of railway accommodation must sooner or 
later present itself for solution. That something must be done 
was evident, and while it was premature to offer any criticism 
upon proposals which were not public, the council would offer 
the most strenuous opposition to any plan which would tend to 
curtail the existing gardens in Princes’ Street or injure their 
beauty. During the present summer the painting of the ex- 
terior of hotels in Princes’ Street called forth the disapproba- 
tion of all classes. For years the council had done everything 
in their power to oppose the disfigurement of buildings by the 
use of paint. The matter was one entirely in the discretion of 
private individuals, as the authorities had no power to interfere, 
and the evil could only be checked by the expression of public 
disapproval. In the same connection, objection had often been 
taken to the erection of large unsightly hoardings covered with 
advertisements, and in one or two cases such hoardings had, 
on representation, been removed. It was hoped that ihose 


who were responsible for the erection at the Academy ground, 
Raeburn Place, would have it made less offensive. It was also 
to be hoped that in future the beautiful terraces of the East 
and West Princes’ Street Gardens would not be utilised as ad- 
vertisement stations for public or private exhibitions. Regard- 
ing the Castle, a sketch was given of what has been done under 
Mr. Nelson’s bequest. It was Mr. Nelson’s intention, the 
report stated, to have promoted other schemes of improvement 
upon the Castle buildings, notably St. Margaret’s Chapel, and 
latterly the block of barrack buildings to the west of the Castle 
group, for which he had special designs prepared. The part 
which perhaps was most clamant for improvement was the 
north-west frontage towards Princes’ Street, which at present 
was devoid of form or architectural character, and was a pro- 
minent blemish. Much could be done to improve that frontage 
by useful additions to the barrack accommodation, which, if 
inexpensively but architecturally treated, would add to the 
dignity and picturesqueness of the Castle. The council 
believed that a great improvement would be effected if the 
gardens surrounding Holyrood Palace were opened up and 
improved. The council urged the desirableness of making a 
ride round the North Side Park, which would meet a long. felt 
want and tend to make Edinburgh a resort for the weaithy. 
Reference was made at the end ot the report to the deaths of 
the late Lyon King-at-Arms, and Professor Lorimer and Dean 
of Guild Gowans. : 


THE. ARCHAOLOGICAL CONGRESS AT 
GLOUCESTER. 


HE Royal Archzeological Institute has issued the pro- 
gramme for its annual meeting, which is to be held at 
Gloucester during the week from Tuesday, August 12, to 
Tuesday, August 19, under the presidency of Sir John E. 
Dorington, M.P., who will be supported by the High Sheriff of 
Gloucestershire, Mr. J. R. West; the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, Lord Ducie ; Lord Eldon, Lord Moreton, the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, Lord Sherborne, Lord Sudeley, Sir 
John Maclean, the Sheriffs of Bristol and Gloucester, and the 
Mayor of the last-named city. The Dean of Gloucester will 
preside over the historical section, Professor Middleton over 
the architectural section, and Dr. Edwin Freshfield over the 
antiquarian section. 

On the opening day at noon the Mayor and Corporation 
and the members of the local Archeological Society, will re- 
ceive the Institute at the Tolsey, where the ‘president will 
deliver his inaugural address. An inspection of the city will 
be afterwards made. On the followiog day (Wednesday) the 
members will proceed by steamboat up the river to Deerhurst 
and Tewkesbury. On Thursday the annual meeting will be 
held for members of the Institute only ; the cathedral will be 
inspected, and a conversazione will be given by the Mayor and 
Corporation. Oa Friday visits will be paid to Sudeley Castle 
and Spoonley Villa, and in the evening the sectional meetings 
will be held. On Saturday Prinknash and Painswick. will be 
visited. On Sunday a special service will be held in the 
cathedral. On Monday Andoversford, Chedworth Roman villa, 
Northleach, &c., will be visited ; and oa Tuesday, Cirencester 
and Fairford. Possibly there may be an extra day on Wednes- 
day, when a visit would be paid to the Woodchester Roman 
pavement. 


TESSERA. 


Picture Cleaning. 
H. MERRITT, 


NM ISFORTUNE, which tempers the man, improves the 

picture. Mildew and rottenness are more precious than 
carmine and ultramarine. Far from sympathising with cn 
class of picture admirers, I see reason to believe that the 
slightest film on a really fine picture is an undoubted evil. 
Every good picture, no matter what the subject—whether 
figures or landscape, or both combined—suffers. more or less in 
proportion to the extent of its obscuration. An idea of distance, 
and the appearances of remote objects, can be realised only by 
a skilful imitation of air tints. The most extreme distances are 
rendered with all the freshness and variety of nature by some 
modern painters, who rival and even excel the old landscape 
painters in the management of aerial effects. Truth is as much 
obscured in a picture by the corruption of these tints as it would 
be in linear perspective by the perversion of the lines. The 
horn-like glazing of old varnishes and oils must needs defile all 
those refinements which constitute a fine landscape. Nor is the 
influence of the hateful incrustation less hurtful in other por- 
tions of a picture. Its pernicious presence is equally traceable 
on the boldest parts of near objects. The “purple tinge which 
the mountain assumes as it recedes, or approaches—the grey 
moss upon the ruin—the variegated greens and mellow browns 
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of foliage—in short, the colours in every part of nature ”—suffer 
alike from the baneful but much admired “ varnish of time.” 
Old varnish, or oil, or dirt, or the three united, on a delicately- 
coloured picture, have a similar effect to a layer of stained- 
glass. Granting to the admirers of richly-toned pictures that 
a warm glaze (such as discoloured varnish sometimes presents) 
may improve portions of the foregrounds in sunny pictures, 
yet the impropriety of preserving it, even in those portions, 
cannot be doubted, when we reflect that neither Claude, nor 
Cuyp, nor any other painter, can be justly credited with the 
creation of beauties which result from chance. Such effects 
falsify the picture, and confound differences and characteristic 
distinctions betwixt one master’s style and anothers. No 
painter would desire to be represented through this false 
medium. Chance never formed part ofany great artist’s calcu- 
lation of effects. In historical pictures, the nicer points which 
are the evidence of mastery are alike involved. The various 
distinctions of colour in age and in sex, the “bloom of youth 
and the wan cheek of sickness,” are not spared. The“ golden” 
compound is permitted to reduce each and all into one level 
tone. It was said of Franceschini, owing to the intensely reli- 
gious feeling awakened by his pictures, that it would seem “as 
if he could have dipped his pencil in the hues of some serenest 
and star-shining twilight.” To what extent the “golden” glaze 
would improve pictures meriting this distinctive eulogy let 
connoisseurs decide. The fact is, the great preponderance of 
brown colour which we observe on the pictures of Rembrandt, 
and the yellow or gold cast on the works of Titian, have re- 
sulted from causes in no way originating with those painters. 
No master’s productions are seen to worse advantage than 
Titian’s—and that, by reason of the very effects which are said 
to mellow and improve them. 


Colour in Nature. 
ROBERT ELLIS. 


No naturalist can be unacquainted with the fact that there 
is in all nature a chromatic scale, the intensity of the com- 
ponents of which diminishes towards the poles and increases 
towards the equator. Flowers, birds and beasts, insects, 
reptiles and fish, alike exhibit this remarkable feature in their 
colouring ; and the earth and sky in a manner not less interest- 
ing disclose the fact that for every latitude there exists a degree 
of chromatic brilliancy appropriate and, in a great measure, 
peculiar to it. Professor E. Forbes’s dredging researches afford 
striking additional evidence of the correlation of chromatic and 
luminous intensities. The deep-sea animals and plants have 
not the lustre of those occupying the littoral zone. This law, 
although subject to special exceptions, is true in the generality. 
It is therefore evident that, in nature at least, vivid combina- 
‘tions and great lustre of colouring are to be found only where 
there is what may be termed an equivalent of the sunbeam to 
display them ; for as we approach the poles all colour pales 
into ghastly white, as we go towards the equator the sky 
glows with blue and gold, and the earth reflects in the form of 
its countless occupants a splendour and profusion of colouring 
to which art offers no parallel. The precise end in view in this 
arrangement of colour, and its relation to sunlight, it is not easy 
to determine, but few will venture to question its appropriate- 
ness. It is certain that the contemplation of nature affords 
something more than mere delight to man. Involuntarily on 
his part, the elements of a landscape produce a distinct cesthetic 
impression on the beholder. They contribute to form his taste, 
and to furnish a sound standard of comparison, of extensive 
application. Why then should it be cause of surprise tous that 
the African, or the inhabitant of sunny Central America, refuses 
to purchase or wear the colours most in use at home, and will 
be content with none but those which have some correspond- 
ence with the flowers and bright-painted creatures of his own 
teeming forests? Why should it be deemed an excess of bad 
taste for us in England to havea little objection to combina- 
tions of blue, red and yellow in our ordinary wearing apparel ? 
Nature has taught us—and them—the fact that the colours 
which the generality prefer are those which are becoming to the 
latitude in which we and they dwell, What it is bad taste for 
an African to wear (confining our attention to the colour of 
apparel), it is good taste—that is, itis what nature teaches as 
appropriate—in ourselves to put on, and the reverse. Unques- 
iionably the same principle has an application to art, to the 
decoration of architecture as to that of the person. If the 
monuments of Greece, the temples of the Pharaohs, the shrines 
of Central America, were specimens of the most elaborate 
ornamentation, and that in the so-called primaries, such is the 
teaching of nature in the glowing regions in which these splen- 
dours of ancient art were erected. The shells on the sea-shore 
of the Mediterranean, the flowers and birds of the forests of 
America, illustrate the fact that chromatic brilliancy is becoming 
‘nose sunlit regions, It betrays, therefore, an ignorance of the 
‘eaching of nature to consider the chromatic ornamentation of 
‘he architecture of Greece and Egypt the work of a barbarous 
age. As to our own latitude, the plain teaching of nature in 
our fields and waters, and in the very sky itself, leads to the 


impression that subdued colouring is that which it becomes us 
to adopt ; and the universal popular outcry against the use of 
the primaries, with their ‘“‘gew-gaw effects,” may be legiti- 
mately considered as an echo of the voice of the eternal 
world. 


Early History of the Society of Antiquaries. 
J. BRUCE. 


The early Society of Antiquaries claims its origin from 
Archbishop Parker. That such a society existed is unquestion- 
able, and that it numbered among its members men who will 
ever be illustrious in the history of English literature—Camden, 
Cotton, Spelman, Andrewes, Hakewill, Lambard and many 
others whose names must secure honour to any body of which 
they formed part. The unwise and suspicious illiberality of 
King James I. suppressed that society ; and although Mr. 
Hunter, a true successor of these famous men, has lately made 
it apparent that at the close of his reign James I. gave coun- 
tenance to a scheme for the revival of the society in a form 
congenial to his pedantic mind, there is little reason to suppose 
that the society was ever really restored until Peter le Neve 
called his friends around him at the Bear Tavern, in the 
Strand, in 1707. During the next ten years the Young Devil 
and the Fountain, both of them taverns in Fleet Street, shared 
the favours of the associated antiquaries. They met on 
Fridays, and passed the evenings, from six to ten, in meetings 
less dignified than now, but equally suited to the taste of the times 
and to the habits and manners of persons of education and 
respectability. From 1717 their meetings became more 
regular. Le Neve was duly installed president ; Dr. Stukeley, 
whose portrait now occupies so large a space in the coffee- 
room, was secretary; Mr. John Talman, director; and Mr. 
Samuel Gale their treasurer. At this time an admission fee 
was imposed of tos. 6d. and a monthly payment of 1s. The 
number of members in 1717 was twenty-three, and in the year 
following forty-five. In 1724 Algernon Seymour, Earl of 
Hertford, and afterwards Duke of Somerset, succeeded as 
president. The society continued to assemble at a tavern, and 
from 1719 fixed itself for many years at the Mitre Tavern, in 
Fleet Street, where it held its meetings after the conclusion of 
those of the Royal Society. In 1750 Martin Folkes was 
elected president, and the society petitioned King George II. 
for a charter of incorporation. It was granted in 1751, and at 
that time the society consisted of 122 members. The expenses 
of obtaining the charter were defrayed by a fee of 2/. 25. paid 
by each of the old members on being elected Fellows of the 
chartered society ; and the payments by new members were 
fixed at 5/. 5s. admission fee, 1/7, rs. annual subscription, 
1o/. Ios, composition, In 1770 the society completed its first 
volume of “ Archzeologia.” Looking forward to continue that 
work as a regular biennial publication, the annual payment. was 
now raised to 1/7. 11s. 6a. and the composition to 152. 15s., but 
the admission fee was continued at 5/7. 55.. A few years after- 
wards the society entered upon the publication of Vertue’s 
Historical Plates; and in 1777 the subscription was again 
raised to 2/7. 2s. and the composition to 227.15. The acknow- 
ledged and unquestionable value of the society’s labours at this 
period of its history recruited its ranks with rapidity, and 
procured for it the favour of its patronus munificus, King 
George III. From 1753 it had occupied a house in Chancery 
Lane, the rent of which was a considerable item in its annual 
balance-sheet. In 1782 it was relieved from this weighty 
charge by a royal grant of handsome and commodious apart- 
ments in Somerset House. 


Brick and Tile Making in the Thirteenth Century. 
T. HUDSON TURNER. 


There is no mention of bricks in any ancient building 
account which has hitherto fallen under the writer’s notice. 
The art of working clay, one of the earliest arts, never fell 
wholly into abeyance in any country in which it had been once 
practised. In England it survived the period of Roman 
dominion, during which it was extensively cultivated ; in the 
Domesday Survey potters appear among other crafts inciden- 
tally enumerated ; and people who could work at allin clay 
were.likely to have made bricks. The silence of early records 
on this subject is the more remarkable because there are still — 
existing buildings of the thirteenth century constructed in whole 
or part of these materials: it may be accounted for by sup 
posing that bricks continued to be made in the Roman fashion, 
and passed by the name of tiles ; if so, tiles and tilers are men- 
tioned as early as the twelfth century, and constantly occur in 
documents of succeeding periods. In 1289 Edward I. began 
to enlarge the moat round the Tower; the clay thrown up was 
sold by the constable to certain tilers who worked in East 
Smithfield. In that year it produced only twenty shillings ; 
but the alterations in the fosse were twelve years in 
progress, during which time the soil excavated and sold for the 
same purpose yielded an average yearly profit tothe Exchequer 
of rather more than seven pounds—a very large sum if the 
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relative value of money be considered, and equal, at least, to a 
hundred pounds a year of the present currency. From this fact 
we may infer that the London manufacture of tiles was consider- 
able at the close of the thirteenth century. The art of brick- 
making must, however, have been carried early in this century to 
a great state of perfection, if the specimens of moulded brick dis- 
covered in Essex, and attributed to the fourteenth century, were 
really the produce of native skill. But as it is in Essex and 
Suffolk, counties devoid of stone, that we find the earliest brick 
buildings, it is by no means improbable that the materials were 
imported from Flanders, or manufactured on the spot by 
Flemish workmen, many of whom, it is well known, settled in 
the eastern counties at a remote time. It is certain that in the 
fourteenth century tiles were imported from Flanders; during 
the progress of the works at St. George’s Chapel in the time of 
Edward I. numerous entries appear in the accounts of the pur- 
chase of Flemish tiles ; three thousand were bought on one 
occasion to line the chimneys in the chambers of the canons. 
Among the varieties of tile mentioned are channel-tiles, paving- 
tiles and rug-tiles. It is rarely that old accounts supply any 
information respecting the cost or manufacture of those tiles 
which were employed in the construction of decorative pave- 
ments. Perhaps the earliest notice extant occurs in the build- 
ing accounts of Thornton Abbey, in Lincolnshire, under the 
year 1313; it is for the purchase of earth to colour the tiles of 
the church, 
Stone as Evidence of Date. 


A. HUSSEY. 


In investigating the period to which the erection of indi- 
vidual churches should be assigned, I doubt if sufficient atten- 
tion be generally paid to the material of which the building is 
constructed. My own experience leads me to imagine that 
occasionally some clue to the date may be afforded by the kind 
of stone which may have been principally used. Some years 
ago the accumulated whitewash of centuries was scraped from 
the arches of Rottingdean Church, Sussex, when among the 
Caen stone chiefly employed, beside several pieces of the 
county sandstone, appeared numerous others of a sort which 
was new to two persons of considerable experience in such 
matters, one as an architect, the other as a stonemason. Sub- 
sequently I embraced every opportunity of searching elsewhere 
for this stone, and the result is that I have discovered small 
portions in many churches in the neighbourhood, where they 
may have been old stones worked up again, the more ancient 
the edifice the greater being the prospect of finding specimens. 
It is remarkable also that such specimens occur as if in their 
primary position where the strongest marks of antiquity exist. 
For example, at St. John’s sub Castro, Lewes, the original part 
of the very curious arch consists of the stone in question. It 
is likewise present in the ribs of the tower, as well as in the 
foundation of the east end of Sompting Church, also in Sussex. 
The two churches of Corhampton and Warnford, in Hamp- 
shire, both exhibit specimens, but with a striking variation. In 
the former the stone remains in the ornamental parts, namely, 
in the chancel arch and in the distinctive ribs upon the outer 
walls, as if so placed from the first ; whereas in the latter it is 
mixed up among other stones, not being the sole nor the 
chief material used. Now Corhampton, as well as Sompting, 
is a generally admitted relic of Anglo-Saxon workmanship, 
while Warnford cannot probably date earlier than Norman 
times. Again, of the splendid Norman church of Romsey, 
Hampshire, the greater proportion certainly, if not the whole, 
is constructed of this stone, even including the exterior walls of 
the western end, which was completed in the Early English 
style, though I cannot speak as to the ornamental work of the 
interior of that part, which I imagine is likely to be of Caen 
stone. On the other hand, in the church of St. Cross I could 
not perceive a single piece of the stone, but the Norman portion 
of Winchester Cathedral is entirely, so far as my observation 
could reach, composed of it. 


Physical Influences in Egyptian Art. 


G. W. CURTIS. 


From every point the Egyptian could behold the desert 
heights and the river and the sky. This grand and solemn 
nature has imposed upon the art of the land the law of its own 
being and beauty. Out of the landscape, too, springs the 
mystery of Egyptian character and the character of its art. 
For silence is the spirit of these sand mountains, and of this 
sublime sweep of luminous sky—and silence is the mother of 
mystery. Primitive man so surrounded can then do nothing 
but what is simple and grand. The Pyramids reproduce the 
impression and the form of the landscape in which they stand. 
The Pyramids say, in the nature around them, “ Man, his 
mark.” Later he will be changed by a thousand influences 
but can never escape the mystery that haunts his home and 
will carve the Sphinx and the strange mystical Memnon. ’ The 
Sphinx says to the Howadji what Egypt said to the Egyptian 
and from the fascination of her face streams all the yearning, 
profound pathetic power that is the soul of the Egyptian day, 


So also from the moment the Arabian highlands appeared we 
had in their lines and in the ever graceful and suggestive 

palms the grand elements of Egyptian architecture, Often in 

a luminously blue day, as the Howadji sits reading or musing 
before the cabin, the stratified sand mountain side, with a stately 

arcade of palms on the smooth green below, floats upon his eye 

through the serene sky asthe ideal of that mighty temple which 

Egyptian architecture struggles to realise, and he feels that he 

beholds the seed that flowered at last in the Parthenon and all 

Greek architecture. The beginnings seem to have been the 

sculpture of the hills into their own forms, vast regular cham- 

bers cut in the rock or earth, vaulted like the sky that hung 

over the hills, and, like that, starred with gold in a blue space. 

From these came the erection of separate buildings, but always 

of the same grand and solemn character. In them the majesty 

of the mountain is repeated. Man cons the lesson which nature 

has taught him. Exquisite details follow. ‘The fine flower-like 

forms and foliage that have arrested the quick sensitive eye of 
artistic genius appear presently as ornaments of his work. Man 

as the master and symbol of power stands calm with folded 

hands in the Osiride columns. Twisted water reeds and palms, 

whose flowing crests are natural capitals, are added. Then the 
lotus and acanthus are wreathed around the columns, and so 
the most delicate detail of the Egyptian landscape reappeared 
in its art. But Egyptian art never loses this character of 
solemn sublimity. It is not simple infancy, it was the law of 
its life. The art of Egypt never offered to emancipate itself 
from this character ; it changed only when strangers came. 
Greece fulfilled Egypt. To the austere grandeur of simple 
natural forms, Greek art succeeded as the flower to foliage. 
The essential strength is retained, but an aerial grace and 
elegance and exquisite elaboration followed, as Eve followed 
Adam. For Grecian temples have a fine feminineness of 
character when measured with the Egyptian. That hushed 
harmony of grace, even the snow-sparkling marble and the 
general impression, have this difference. Such hints are simple 
and obvious, and there is no fairer or more frequent flower upon 
these charmed shores than the revelations they make of the 
simple naturalness of primitive art, 


A Submerged City in India. 
H. M. NICHOLSON, 


In the eastern part of the district of Kattiawar, to the north- 
west of Bhownugger, lies the jungle of Peloo, the vegetation of 
which is composed almost entirely of the Sa/vadora Persica. 
The surface isa complete level, and the soil a deep alluvial, 
through which several brackish watercourses slowly run. This 
jungle now occupies the site of what was once a very large 
city—Vamila-pura—the surface being in many places strewed 
with the dééris of burnt bricks, resembling those brought from 
the Euphrates. In the middle there is a circular enclosure of 
bricks, about 15 feet in diameter, much resembling the Druid- 
like religious enclosures of the Gonds. The floor is paved with 
brick, and in the east face of the wall there is a niche con- 
taining the remains of an obliterated image. This structurey 
however, appears to be a modern one, erected from ancient 
materials. Near this circle extensive excavations were in 
progress for the purpose of obtaining the large burnt bricks, 
quantities of which are dug up from Io to 18 feet below the 
surface and sold for building. The neighbouring town of 
Wullay is almost entirely built of them, The floors of several 
houses paved with large yellow bricks were observed in their 
primitive level, showing that the city had not been overturned by 
an earthquake. To the west of the circular enclosure there is a 
full size granite figure of Nandi, the Bull of Siva, and further ona 
large granite lingam mounted upon a pedestal of burnt bricks. 
If these images are coeval with the ruined city, they would 
show it to be one of no great antiquity; but the inference: 
derived from the enormous size of the slow-growing Salvadora 
Persica, which is found in many places over the ruins, tells. 
against any such supposition. On the verge of the jungle there 
is a pile of granite slabs, about Io feet long, 3 feet broad, and 
1 foot thick, which have evidently formed part of a large 
building. Some of them have been set up, carved and used as. 
Palyads, bearing dates about 200 yearsago. Copper household 
utensils are said to have been discovered and taken away by 
the labourers. To the south of the ruins at Cheemarwarra,. 
whence Vamila-pura is said to have derived its supply of 
granite, immense peaks of this rock are seen rising abruptly: 
from the plain, like islands from the sea, the ground between 
them being perfectly plain, and to all appearance levelled by 
the action of water. I have supposed that the present surface 
had been formed by an overflow of water consequent on some 
upheaving of the Gulf of Cambay—the fact of such an up- 
heaving being attested by the existence and strata of the 
island of Perim. From the appearance of the country there 
can be no doubt that it was once overflowed, and that the waters 
gradually subsided, leaving the peaks of the hills alone un- 
covered ; and to this deluge, trom whatever cause arising, must 
be attributed the ruin of Vamila-pura, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


TxeE little square or public garden in Brussels, which is 
known as the Petit Sablon, was on Sunday the scene of an 
interesting ceremony. The garden is not as well known to 
visitors as it merits, although it is situated on the road from 
the Place Royale to the Palais de Justice, which is much 
traversed. At one end is the Aremberg mansion, part of which 
was the house of Ecmont the martyr. Nearly facing the 
square is the ancient church of Notre Dame des Sablon, and 
the new School of Music almost adjoins the grounds. When 
the garden was laid out it was decided to make it be 
expressive of the history of Brussels in the sixteenth century. 
Accordingly the fine group of Lgmont and Horn was re- 
moved from the Grand Place to the upper end of the 
garden. ‘The iron railing was divided into sections and the 
piers were surraounted by bronze figures representative of 
the guilds of Brussels, but on a scale that would not dwarf 
the garden. On Sunday there was a celebration of the 
national fése in Brussels, and the occasion was utilised for 
unveiling several additional statues which have been placed 
in the square. They are figures of WILLIAM THE SILENT, 


MArNIx, HENRI DE BREDERODE, JEAN DE LOCQUENGHIEN, 


‘BERNARD VAN ORLEY, MERCATOR, ORTELIUS, Cor- 
NEILLE-DE-VRIENDT, Louis vAN BopEGHEM and REMBERT 
DoDOENS, science, art and literature having its representa- 
.tives as well as war and politics. The new statuary will add 
a fresh interest to the garden in the eyes of students of the 
history of the struggles for independence in the sixteenth 
century, but it is to be hoped that no more will be intro- 
duced. From its size the garden, if crowded with marble 
figures, would lose its character and become suggestive of a 
-sculptor’s exhibition. There is room elsewhere in Brussels 
for figures of celebrities. 


THE death of Sir RicHarp WALLACE will be regretted 
in Paris as in London. In spite of the influence which 
political differences exert, there may be some tenants 
in the north of Ireland who will remember his kindness to 
them. Sir RrcuarpD WALLACE united in himself the best 
qualities of the French and English gentleman, and in deal- 
ing with people he showed a courtesy that is rare in our 
time. His own troubles seemed to make him sympathetic 
towards others, and the record of his good deeds, if known, 
would amaze tlie wor'd. He inherited the noble collection 
of pictures which the Marquis of Hertrorp had purchased, 
and which, as exemplifying modern French art, is not sur- 
passed in any public gallery in France. Sir RicHarp 
WALLACE allowed some of the works to be shown at South 
Kensington, and the whole of his collections, which were not 
-confined to pictures, were afterwards exhibited in the Bethnal 
Green Museum. When they were brought to the galleries 
-of his house in Manchester Square they were not secluded 
from the gaze of the public.. In Paris Sir RicHarp Wat- 
LACE’S beneficence was displayed in other ways besides the 
distribution of large sums of money, and his memory de- 
serves to be perpetuated in that city. At present there is 
no certainty about the fate of his collections. At one time 
it was understood that the works in Hertford House were 
to become the property of the English nation, while those 
in his two houses in Paris were to-go to the French. If 
this arrangement was concluded both countries will receive 
gifts superior to any which were given during the century. 


M. Marius Vacuon, who was commissioned by the 
French Government to report on the organisation of schools 
of art and museums outside France, has completed his 
journeys. He has made a close examination of the work 
of fourteen great associations, forty museums, and one 
hundred and ten schools. M. VaAcHon says he found signs 
of progress wherever he went, and that there was always a 
desire to secure a style that might be said to have some 
claim to be called national. This means, we suppose, that 
French works are less esteemed as models than formerly. 
Tt is feared that the success of other models portends the 
indifference of foreigners to French workmanship, and they 
were better patrons than Frenchmen. Prices in conse- 
quence must fall, and it is difficult to imagine the state of 
Trance when French products will have to be sold at a 
price that is commensurate with their true value. The 
authorities believe the impending crisis can be met by 


establishing a greater number of elementary art schools ; 
but when France was the arbiter of taste, the designers 
managed to dispense with the superfluity of education, 
which is now available for all. 


THE erection of Municipal Buildings is now under 
consideration in Coventry. Alderman Marriott, who 
recently undertook to submit plans, has prepared a 
scheme as an outline or basis for consideration, He 
proposes to obtain a provisional order to purchase the 
blocks of property to the south of St. Mary’s Hall, with 
frontages to Earl Street and St. Mary’s Street, and to erect 
Municipal Buildings, with which St. Mary’s Hall and the 
present public offices would be connected. The sum of 
25,000/, is said to be the minimum cost. Alderman 
Marriorr has had the essistance of Mr. E. Burcgss, 
architect, of London, who designed the Free Library. 


Every year certain French artists are allowed to enter 
the Legion of Honour, that being one of the ways of cele- 
brating the national féte and displaying the bounty of the 
rulers. ‘This year the selected chevaliers are MM, Cuar- 
TRAN, SHOUNNER, MONTENARD, painters; M. RouLieau, 
sculptcr ; M, Astrug, sculptor and water-colour painter ; 
M. CHAMPOLLION, engraver ; and M. Brine, the director of 
the publication called LZ’ Art Japonais. 


THE subject of the statue known as the Venus of Milo 
or Melos, is again on the tapis. M. Ravatsson, who has 
already published some of his speculations on the figure, is 
Once more eager to have a new contest over his theory. 
He believes that the statue is either part of a group, or was 
intended to form a pendant to another statue. In either 
case it would be Mars that served as companion to the 
goddess. It appears that a bas-relief was exhumed recently 
on the site of the ancient Pamphylia on which Mars and 
VENUS appear, and the attitude of the goddess corresponds 
with that of the Venus of AZilo when placed at the angle 
which M. Ravaisson recommends for the figure in the 
Louvre. He has deposited his latest project of restoration 
at the Académie des Inscriptions. 


TueE London School Board have been advised by their 
lawyers to commence an action at once against another 
contractor for damages in respect of (1) the leadwork on 
the roof; (2) the drains; (3) the lath-and:plaster ceilings; 
(4) the absence of core under tar-paving; (5) the lead pipes 
of a school that was completed in 1866; and also for (6) the 
ceilings and partitions in the schoolkeeper’s house, and the 
brickwork over the external door and window of scullery. 
It seems as if a new series of troubles was about to be 
visited on the Board. They have appointed a committee 
to investigate the processes of design and superintendence, 
but there can be only one conclusion, viz., that the Board 
and ratepayers have suffered, and will suffer, loss because 
the original system of employing several architects has been 
abandoned. 


THE fountain that was modelled by M. BARTrHo.Lp1 for 
the International Exhibition of Paris has been purchased 
by the authorities of Lyons, and is to be set up in a public 
place in that city. The price to be paid for the work is 
4,000/., which is less than its value; but the sculptor wished 
to see it retained in France, although at a lo3s to himself. 
M. BarTHOLDI Is the author of the great statue of Liberty 
which is placed neir New York, as well as of other works 
on a large scale. 


THE character of the models of the groups that are to 
be erected in the Panthéon of Paris in commemoration of 
Victor Huco and Miraseau has been indicated in these 
columns. We were not surprised at the announcement of 
the rejection of M. Ropin’s Victor Hlugo, as in the first 
place the sculptor attached too much importance to the 
poet’s exile, and secondly, his manner of treatment was 
hardly in keeping with Sourrtot’s building. M. Ropin 
has had the prudence to accept the decision of the Com- 
mission, but as he has not given up his task we may expect 
to see a more suitable design from him. M, INJALBERT’S 
Mirabeau. has been adopted unanimously by the Com- 
mission. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 
WO. 250._SAN MINIATO AL MONTE, FLORENCE. WEST FRONT. 
(R. W. SCHULTZ.) 
NO. 251._FLORENCE CATHEDRAL. WEST FRONT. [W. BURGES.] 
NO. 252,_GIOTTO’S TOWER AND CATHEDRAL, FLORENCE. 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, OXFORD ROAD, READING. 
N 1888 the trustees organised a limited competition for 
designs for the restoration of the above church, and 
the design of Mr. Gro. W. Wess, F.R.I.B.A., of Reading, 
was accepted. Owing to want of funds a portion only of 
the restoration could be completed, viz., removing galleries, 
reseating, heating, flooring and various other structural 
alterations found absolutely necessary for the safety of the 
building, which was in a very dangerous condition. These 
works were carried out by Messrs. WHEELER Bros., of 
Reading. A design was also prepared by Mr. Wess for a 
new chancel, the drawing being exhibited in this year’s 
Royal Academy. The external v.ew givea this week will 
be carried into execution as soon as funds admit. 


RESIDENCE, ALUMHURST ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
HIS week we give an illustration of one of a series of 
heuses now being erected by Messrs. Essex & NIcot, 
‘architects, of Birmingham, in the Alum Chine, Bourne- 
mouth, being close to the edge of the cliffs, and command- 
ing one of the finest views of the English Channel. The 
whole of the front is occupied by windows, the entrance 
door being placed at the side. It is built with Bridgwater 
bricks and Corsham Down stone dressings. The verandah 
is of stone, and carried on granite columns, the roofs being 
‘covered with Welsh slates. ‘The work has been carried out 
by Mr. JosepH  WHuiTeE, contractor, of Bournemouth, under 
the supervision of the architects. 


A NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 


ae Bie following practical suggestions are offered by Mr. 


William Agnew, about whose authority on the subject 
there can be no question :— 

I have read with interest the many letters which have 
appeared in the Press in reference to the proposed national 
gallery of purely British art. There appears to be a universal 
consensus of opinion that the establishing of such a national 
gallery is a necessity of the time, and, moreover, that the 
present time is eminently appropriate, having regard to the fact 
that special gifts of high-class pictures and also of water-colour 
drawings will be made the moment a worthy home is prepared 
for them. 

I cannot regard the proposal to place Mr. Tate’s pictures at 
the South Kensington Museum or in galleries contiguous 
thereto as other than a makeshift plan—a paltry and unworthy 
issue of a large matter. If the Government persist in that 
scheme it will be a great misfortune to the public interest 
generally, and will, I am satisfied, stop the flow of donations of 
works of art which I know are ready to pour in if a really 
adequate scheme is decided upon worthy of the art of our country. 

What, in the first place, is the ideal object? It is well clearly 
‘to understand what we do want. I take it to bea series of 
well-lighted galleries in which shall be seen the best specimens 
of British art in oil-colour, sculpture, water-colour drawings, 
designs in black and white, engravings and etchings. To this 
‘branch of the National Gallery, I am of opinion, should be 
-drafted the greater portion of the pictures by British artists in 
‘Trafalgar Square, the water-colour drawings, and the matchless 
collection of English engravings at the British Museum (which 
-are practically unknown to and unseen by the public), the pic- 
tures and drawings from the South Kensington Museum, and 
,good English sculpture from whatever buildings exist as 
national property. In these ideal galleries one wou!'d gladly 
‘see the grand Hogarths from the Soane Museum. There may 
. be difficulties in the latter regard, but there can be few in regard 
Provided there is a will a way will be found. 
As to the style of the new institution, I would call it the 
“ British section of the National Gallery.” I would have its 
administration in the hands of the trustees of the National 
Gallery, with the addition of representatives nominated by the 
Royal Academy, the Old Water-Colour Society, and the Royal 
Institute. 

The question of site is most important. 


course, be raised to any suggested site, be it where it may. 


One condition (to my mind a vital one) is plenty of fresh air. 
That fresh air is as necessary to the life of a picture as it is to 
the life of human beings, my own experience abundantly proves. 
It would be absurd to found a great branch of our National 
Gallery in any position in which there is not practically in- 
definite room for extension. Neither can there be any doubt 
that the environment of grass, trees’ and flowers lends charm 
to any gallery or museum. The Kensington Palace site, there- 
fore, appears to me to answer these conditions and more. 

Provided the Crown and the Government would consent to 
the allocation of the necessary land, I am sure well-built but 
simple galleries could at once be erected. I assume that 
100,000/. would be ample to provide the cost of building, say, a 
good sculpture gallery, four or five for oil-paintings, and others 
for water-colours and engravings. 

I have no desire to accept any 7d/e to fulfl what may be 
truly deemed a national want, save a very humble one. But if 
at Kensington Palace Gardens a site can be secured, and the 
money I indicate subscribed, I shall feel myself privileged to 
contribute not less than 10,000/. thereto. 


THE WHITWORTH INSTITUTE. 


HE Whitworth Institute in Whitworth Park, Manchester, 
was formally inaugurated on Thursday in last week. The 
report of the committee stated that at first it was supposed 
that it might be possible, under the form of a comprehensive 
institute, to incorporate the Manchester School of Art, the 
Manchester Technical School, and a Museum of Industrial 
and Commercial Products, and to place the whole, as it were, 
under the permanent leadership of a supreme Department of 
Fine Arts, But afterwards it was considered to be preferable 
to enlarge the buildings of the School of Art in Cavendish 
Square, and to erect anew Technical School. Various gifts 
have been received. Mr. Watts, R.A., gave his Love and 
Death, Lord Westmoreland, for a nominal consideration, gave 
casts of great value taken from sculpture in the galleries at 
Florence. The committee also have obtained copies of all the 
engravings that were ever taken from pictures exhibited in the 
Jubilee Exhibition at Manchester, as well as an especially 
valuable copy of Turner’s “Liber Studiorum” Mr. R. C. 
Christie, chancellor of the diocese, was elected president ; 
Mr. O. Heywood as vice-president, Sir Joseph Lee as 
treasurer, and Mr. R. D. Darbyshire as honorary secretary of 
the Institute. A pubtic meeting was then held in a temporary 
building. 

In the evening the Mayor of Manchester gave a banquet to 
celebrate the inauguration. 

Mr. Chancellor Christie replied to the toast, “ The Residuary 
Legatees of the late Sir Joseph Whitworth” He said they had 
already expended over 300,000/. on various institutions for the 
public benefit. With the liberal aid of the Manchester 
Exhibition Committee they had founded an institution such 
as they thought Sir Joseph Whitworth would have most 
cordially and thoroughly approved of. One great object of 
their Institute was to promote the union between art and 
industry, to bridge over that terrible chasm which, in Europe 
at least, has for several centuries unhappily divided them. In 
the past great ages of art the arts had a distinct and conscious 
relation -with the nations in which they flourished. They 
answered to and satisfied the needs and aspirations of the 
people. In Athens the festival of life was incomplete until— 
in the words which Landor has put into the mouth of Pericles 
—Phidias placed before them in ivory and gold the tutelary 
deity of the land, and the Zeus of Homer and Olympus. At 
Florence, as the distinguished artist, Sir F. Leighton, who 
honoured their Institute by his presence that day, had re- 
minded them in his great picture of the procession of Cimabue’s 
Madonna, at the time when that city was at the head of 
Europe as well in industry as in art, the completion of a great 
picture by a great artist was not only a matter of interest to the 
connoisseur and the select few, but of rejoicing to the entire 
population. No abrupt division then separated the nation from 
its painters, its sculptors, its architects ; whi'e in France so 
late as the middle of the eighteenth century the union of art 
and industry was promoted by the enlightened policy of the 
great Minister Colbert, who turned the great national 
establishments of the Gobelins for tapestry and the Savonnerie 
for carpets into practical schools, in which every detail of 
every branch of all those industries which contribute to 
the furnishing and decoration of houses was brought to 
perfection, and which were placed in direct relation with 
the academy of painting and sculpture. Thus in France the 
divorce between art and industry which existed in every other 
country in Europe was prevented, or at least delayed, and—as 
Lady Dilke remarks in her “Art in the Modern State ”—to 
Colbert is due the honour of having foreseen that the interests 


Objections will, of | of industry could not without prejudice be separated from the 
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interests of art. Now what did they see in England at present? 
On the one side an enormous uncultivated population trained 
to mechanical pursuits, with only the most rudimentary and 
superficial education, and on the other side poets, painters, 
sculptors, architects, taking absolutely no hold upon the masses. 
Now the problem was, Was it possible to establish a relation 
between the two? Some of them thought that it was possible, 
and their hopes were that the Institute which they were com- 
mencing that day might be a step in the direction of establish- 
ing such a relation, and bridging over the chasm which exists. 
They believed that it was possible, and they believed that the 
great institution they had aided in founding would have a 
tendency in that direction. They hoped it would be continued 
in the spirit which had actuated the words of our greatest 
living poet :— 


That Beauty, Good and Knowledge are three sisters 
That dote upon each other, friends to man, 

Living together under the same roof, 

And never can be sundered without tears. 


The Marquis of Hartington, in reply to the toast “ Success 
to the Whitworth Institute,” referred to the conditions upon 
which this country maintained her commercial supremacy, and 
remarked that the lessons of history taught us that a position 
of that kind was liable to be lost by the force of altered cir- 
cumstances in industry and commerce. But while human 
wisdom and foresight might be unable to provide against such 
a contingency, he strongly urged that we should greatly add to 
our natural advantages if we combined more and more in our 
educational system the training of the hand with the cultivation 
of the mind. 

Sir Frederick Leighton also spoke to the toast, and said that 
the institution which he represented hailed with satisfaction 
every movement towards a wider and fuller artistic life than 
that which to-day exists. It was to celebrate a very powerful 
impulse in that direction that they met that day, and it was a 
source of very great satisfaction to him that he had been privi- 
leged to be amongst them to offer in his own person and in the 
name of his colleagues of the Royal Academy the expression 
of deep and entire sympathy in the new departure which had 
such a splendid and brilliant goal before it—a goal he did not 
doubt they would grasp. It seemed that the very vastness of 
their undertaking carried with it an element of success and 
pledge of growth ; for it seemed to him that it was calculated 
to fire and fill the imagination of their fellow-townsmen ; to 
raise in their bosoms enthusiasm, that contagious thing ; and 
to waken in them a consciousness of the very large place which 
the training of the zsthetic sensibilities must from henceforth 
take in the education of the youth in whose hands rests the 
future of Manchester. The study of the comely and beautiful 
having been once installed in so definite a manner in their 
education, a sense of its true value would in an increasing 
degree take the place of a familiar and of a permanent idea in 
the minds of the many. And it was ideas, and ideas only, that 
were the leaven that lifted their eyes from stagnation. Amongst 
the services which the Whitworth Institute would be called 
upon to perform—higher and more important services—there 
was one indirect and incidental service which they thought 
they might expect it to render, and to which he personally 
attached considerable weight. It would help, he thought, in 
the work of decentralisation. The tendency on the part of the 
huge metropolis by the Thames—of which he must be under- 
stood to speak with feelings of the greatest affection—to absorb 
into its black maw the fine intellects of this country, was one 
that he viewed with jealousy and aversion. He could conceive 
nothing in the long run more detrimental to the spirit and 
flavour of individuality and personality, and he could not but 
look for the day when the provinces, from whence this nation, 
after all, drew its most masculine and racy stuff, would, he 
hoped, in no narrow and parochial spirit, but with the full con- 
sciousness of their local distinctiveness, seek to foster, each 
in its centre, a wider and more many-sided and more richly- 
coloured intellect and life. This, he said, was one of the services 
incidental, though certainly beneficent, for which they might look 
from the great institution to which they had just drunk success. 
Of course its higher and more important function was of 
another order. It had first, as he had said, to train and arouse 
esthetic sensibilities over the greatest possible number, and 
then it had also to teach and inculcate, by precept and by 
example, the fact that art, by the outward expression of their 
inward sense of the beautiful, had a rich and varied language— 
eloquent not only through the received channels—the picture 
or the statue or the nobie building, if they so chose, through 
the humblest objects, through every object on which man could 
throw form and colour and the impression of his mind and 
temper. That lesson, he repeated, they should inculcate by 
example as well as by precept, and he meant by that through 
well-furnished and well-appointed museums, in which they 
should be able to bring before the youth of their town noble 
examples of the productions of industry, or, as the phrase was, 
of the best perieds and produced by the best workmen. 
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Where feasible, of course, their specimens would be original, © 
because he need not tell them that the immediate work of a 
man’s hand warm from his touch stimulated incomparably more 
than a reproduction, however perfect ; but reproductions, never- 
theless, where originals were inaccessible. Let their young folks 
further see even in the subject of industrial art that it was not 
merely in sumptuous and stately furniture—should he say in 
exquisite tissues such as those spread before them with so 
liberal a hand by Sir J. C. Robinson ?—not in the working of 
precious metals and the inweaving of jewels that the highest 
level of beauty was attained ; but in the hands of Greeks, 
Egyptians, Etruscans and other gifted nations the most 
humble utensils, the ordinary appliances of daily life, the cup, 
the goblet, the spoon, the fork, the platter, the lamp, the 
mirror, the comb for the toilet, the homely stove, the settle—al} 
these things had been invested with curves and forms and 
rhythmical proportions so lovely and so full of subtlety and 
variety that it would seem that with the people amongst whom 
they had been produced the sense of beauty pervaded the air 
even as a perfume. These things let their young people see, 
and see in due course, though not in a day, and they would find 
that a finer sense would be spread amongst the many; and amongst. 
the few no doubt latent individual genius would be evoked. 
In the evolution of a higher standard of taste and perception a 
favourable atmosphere for production would be engendered, 
and in the multiplication of comely and delightful surroundings- 
a Saving source of wholesome and unassailable delights would 
spread increasingly, and more and more impress a wider 
number of homes within its refining influences, bringing into 
their lives and offering to their spirits that light and warmth 
which, he was afraid he must say, was too seldom vouchsafed to — 
them in this gloom-bound northern climate. He had said nothing 
about art in what was called its highest aspects, for the sub- 
ject they would feel was too vast and complex for such an occa- 
sion. Nevertheless, he could not refuse himself the satisfaction - 
of expressing his great sympathy with and admiration for the 
example set some years ago at Manchester in placing at the 
disposal of a gifted artist the wall spaces of its great civic — 
building wherein to perpetuate episodes and incidents from the — 
political, religious and intellectual life of their great and famous. 
city. Would that this example were more largely followed ; 
would that the most ancient and powerful and the largest of al 
existing municipalities could be shamed by the example of ~ 
Manchester into doing the like thing. Neitherhadhesaidany- — 
thing of a very important and vital subject on which Lord 
Hartington had dwelt in terms of the very greatest eloquence 
and in a most sterling manner—the paramount importance in 
great manufacturing centres of raising the artistic tone of their _ 
productions if they were to triumph and emerge in the struggle, 
which was not a struggle for better and worse but for life and 
death. And he should wish tou make one remark in conclusion, | 
and that was to express his very strong belief that it was only 
in the raising of the general artistic tone in their midst, only in | 
the sharpening of their artistic sensibilities on every side and in 
every direction, that in the long run they could hope for reab 
perfection in any one branch of their production. He had felt — 
that that great institution which they had that day seen rise 
before the eyes of their imagination would tend largely to 
hasten on that bright day which, though still it might be remote, 
must ever be set before them ; and it was with that faith and a 
whole heart that he now said of it, ““ God speed !” 


MR. J. H. E. PARTINGTON, 


ANY persons in Manchester will be sorry to hear, says 
i the Manchester Guardian, that this distinguished Man- 
chester artist has decided upon emigration, and will leave thts. 
country, probably for San Francisco, in the course of next — 
raonth. Mr. Partington has made himself well known in Man- 
chester not only as an artist, but as a controversialist on several — 
important public questions. In particular, he has attacked the — 
South Kensington system of art teaching as fundamentally — 
unsound, and has of late been chiefly occupied with the art _ 
school which he organised in Stockport in order to give effect to 
his ideas. The school was perhaps the nearest approach to a 
Parisian studio like that of Jullian which existed anywhere in | 
England.- Mr. Partington himself painted under the eyes of — 
his pupils, some of whom made extraordinarily rapid progress, | 
and was constantly with them. Not a few of those interested! 
in art in Manchester would have been glad if Mr. Partington — 
could have made his courageous experiment ander more favour- 
able conditions in Manchester itself. That, however, was not: | 
to be, and Mr. Partington has now finally decided, in the worcs: _ 
of Mr. Ruskin’s advice to Mr. Horsfall, to “sing the beautiful 
Cavalier ditty of ‘ Farewell, Manchester,’ and to pour the dew | 
of his artistic enthusiasm on less recusant ground.” Meat- | 
while, those persons, and they are many, who admire his virile _ 
art will no doubt be glad to renew acquaintance with it. 
During the whole of the present week some sixty paintings by — 
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Mr. Partington and his son, Mr. R. L. Partington, will be exhi- 
bited at the Stockport Art School, St. Petersgate Bridge, 
Stockport. They include—besides pictures, like the Lzfedoat, 
which have been exhibited already—a really admirable portrait 
of Edwin Waugh, full of colour and vivacity and humour, and 
remarkably “like,” which should not be lost to Manchester. 
It is by far the best portrait of the good grey Lancashire poet 
that exists. An interesting landscape may also be particularly 
noted. Like a good French picture, it is at once solid and 
aérial, and is perhaps the most thoroughly satisfactory thing 
that, as a landscape painter, Mr. Partington has done. 


THE TOWN WALLS OF OXFORD. 


HE following paper was read by Mr. E. G. Bruton, F.SA., 
architect, at an evening meeting of the British Archzo- 
iogical Association at Oxford :— 

In the consideration of this subject allow me to first direct 
attention to the large map upon the walls and to explain that it 
is a tracing from the Io feet to the mile survey of the city 
issued by the Ordnance Department, and that the existing 
fines of the wall were marked on the original map by the 
officials of the department; those lines I have coloured red 
upon the tracing. From these points I have made an exten- 
sion of the other lines of the walls, using such other evidences as 
I could obtain ; some of them I have found in city records 
and some in earlier published maps, but have only used those 
{ could put confidence in. 

I have for some time been obliged to withdraw my con- 
fidence from the map of Oxford published by Agas. It is dated 
1578, but the map itself contains internal evidence that it was 
not issued until ten years later. This I maintain is proved by 
the following extract from the Englished version of the verse, 
“the thinks the City now in hiest pride, and would make sheown, 
how it was best be scene, the thirtieth year of our most noble 
queene.” To get at this date we have but to add thirty years 
to the date of the accession of Queen Elizabeth, and as her 
sister Mary died in 1558 we get 1588, a later date by ten years. 
This internal evidence then becomes important, because he 
shows the walls at Smith Gate as standing complete in 1588, 
while the extracts, by Turner, from the city records contain 
this passage:—“ 1585. Forserchinge a foundation of the Towne 
wall at Smythe Gate. Hit is agreed at this Councell that Mr. 
‘Chamberlains shall cause the foundacion of the Towne wall to 
be searched by Tolderveys, that hit may be known unto the 
Warden and Fellowes of Martyn College that they have no 
right to any howse or grounds within the same wall.” 

It may be of interest to make a further extract from 
Turner's “ Records” with regard to the “ Tolderveys,” near 
whose premises the Chamberlains were to search. The 
Chamberlains at this period were John Whyttingham and John 
Dewe. ‘Toldervey’s was probably a shoemaker’s business 
house, perhaps situate in what is now known as “ St, Helen’s.” 
A shoemaker, named James Toldervey, was admitted to the 
freedom of the city in 1563, and in the Council books, under 
date of 1575, on November 3, “ Yt ys ordered and agreed att 
thys Councell that William Aldeworthe, William Fernesyde, 
Thomas Cossam, James Toldervey and William Williams, 
showmakers, of thys Citie, be commyted to the pryson of 
Bochardo as by the commandment of thys howse, and theire to 
remayne untyll they humblye submytt themselves, and confesse 
theire greate contumacye and disobedyns wch they have com- 
mytted agaynst Mr. Mayor and the state of thys Citie. And 
untyll they brynge into thys howse theire two severall books of 
-ordynance confirmed by the Justice of Assizes, to be sene and 
perused by thys howse in what poynts they be repugnant to the 
lyberties of thys Cytie or oppressyve unto the citysens thereof, 
and that the foresaid William Aldeworthe, William Fearnesyde, 
‘be from hensforth dyscharged and put from the worshipfull 
companye and socyetie of thys howse.” 

This certainly shows that the Corporation exercised great 
authority over the Guilds of the period, and because they 
refused to submit their books those persons, who were probably 
the Masters and Wardens of the Guild, were committed to 
prison. How long they remained in durance does not appear, 
‘Probably submission was made and they were released. The 
point here is that pictorial evidence delineates the wall as com- 
plete and finished even to its battlements in 1588, while 
ddocumentary evidence in city records show that three years 
previously the wall had so entirely disappeared that its site had 
to be searched for by excavations. A further difficulty had 
also arisen by the same means. Agas depicts an octagonal 
building which Antony Wood calls “ Our Ladys’s Chapel,” and 
closely attached it to the city wall, and from that kind of 
evidence it got to be called a bastion. It is said by Thos. 
Hearne that “ Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, commonly 
called St. Edmund, founded the Virgin Chapel in Oxford, as I 
find by a letter of the University of Oxford to the Pope, in an 
old MS. in Sir Edward Deering’s library, lent me by Mr, 
Austin, which MS, contains matters about Canterbury.” 


I have closely examined it inside and out, and have most 
fully to my satisfaction proved it to have been a detached 
building having moulded bases on all its sides, and octagonal- 
shaped buttresses, which would have afforded a ready means of 
scaling and of ascenthadit beennearthewalls. I have therefore 
had to reject the views of Agas at Smith Gate. As I explained 
at the castle this afternoon, his evidence as to the mound was 
also unreliable. He carries, as my enlarged drawing will show, 
a palisade up the mound. This must be rejected also on 
military grounds, as it would assist the enemy rather than the 
defenders, and must have been drawn from ignorance. 

Among the illustrations to this paper are some enlarged 
from engravings in the “ Essays on Military Architecture in the 
Middle Ages,” by Viollet-le-Duc ; these have been prepared in 
my office. They are simply to show how the engineers of that 
period were accustomed to adapt themselves when threatened 
with an attack ; it then occasionally became necessary to find 
means of strengthening portions of their work, as the circum- 
stances would seldom allow of the entire length of their fortifi- 
cations being made so complete. I hope I have made this 
intelligible by showing how the system may be applied in 
strengthening the defences of the castle. This is simply a 
matter of antiquarian interest ; it has been adopted at Cardiff 
Castle by the late Mr. Burges for the Marquis of Bute; but in 
these days of improved ordnance, when a military engineer 
can reduce to powder the strongest masonry from a base ten 
miles distance, such appliances are of no practical value. The 
large map shows the lines of the wall as observed, or conjec- 
tured, by the Government staff, under the direction of the late 
Captain Ferrier, who held the office of secretary to the Oxford 
Society. 

I propose to commence by first considering the walls sur- 
rounding the castle. Unfortunately we are left somewhat to 
conjecture as regards the northern boundary. The earliest 
evidence we have is to be found in the map of Agas, which is 
dated 1578. He shows us six square towers and one of octagon 
shape, which he apparently places upon the mound. Wood 
ap. Peshall tells us there was a round tower, and, as I read 
Agas’s map, the tower shown is not intended to be placed upon 
the mound, but beyond it, the mound being between the spec- 
tator and the octagonal or round tower. There is most cer- 
tainly some confusion here, and I believe the solution will be 
found in the assumption that he intended to depict the round 
tower which Wood describes, according to Peshall, as seen 
over the mound, Though Agas has been supposed to have 
placed his tower upon the mound, he has carried his fence 
clear of it. Had he intended to show the tower upon the 
mound, he must have shown his fence running into it on one 
side and emerging on the other, whereas he carries it clear. 
This fence is simply a palisade, and not a stone wall, therefore 
if it existed, was most probably a temporary erection of later 
date than the period we are considering. But there is one fact 
we should not lose sight of. Agas shows the moat as enclosing 
the mound, which I maintain must have been the case. No 
military engineer would have left an elevation of that nature 
for an enemy to establish his position upon, and that, having 
the mound in existence, he was bound to enclose and fortify it. 
We know a fatal mistake arose at the Castle of Berkeley 
through the proximity of an elevated building, and that the 
castle was taken by the enemy having established himself upon 
the church tower ; therefore I maintain the surrounding moat 
most conclusively shows the entire mound was within the 
fortifications. The water shown by Agas is little more than a 
ditch, but the sloping banks fully indicate a moat. Agas’s map 
is what is known as a bird’s-eye view—which is a view drawn 
from an inaccessible point, and is merely developed from a 
plan by what is called projection. The artist has to obtain 
his knowledge by intuition or by sketching the parts de- 
picted from various elevations, and fitting them together in 
the best way he can. If alterations of the nature he has 
shown were ever existing they may have been made at a 
later date. Our next authority in point of time is Loggan, 
and his map is a century later; he also makes the moat. to 
enclose the mound, but the fortified wall, shown in Agas, had 
then been removed on the northern side, though he shows the 
round tower described by Wood in the position I have 
adopted. He certainly enclosed the plateau on the top of the 
mound with a wall, but I think no one will maintain that wall 
to be a fortification, In Loggan’s time it would appear there 
was a road through the castle. Probably that was a necessitv 
of the time, now superseded by the New Road. The next 
evidence we have is the book published by King, called “ The 
Vestiges of Oxford Castle.” He appears to have read Agas in 
a different sense to myself, and to have carried his wall over 
the mound. I think I have exhausted the arguments against 
this, and justified my reading to be the only one we can, with 
sufficient reason, accept. From the castle I propose to conduct 
the society along the town walls, taking the northern side and 
proceeding eastward. Between the castle and the north gate 
Agas shows three bastions, and within the memory of most 
of us they have been visible ; now there is only one fairly com- 
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plete, with portions of a second ; the third was removed at the 
building of the Methodist Free Church. The north gate need 
scarcely detain us, except that I cannot accept the one-sided 
arrangement shown in the map attached to the early history of 
Oxford. I doubt not that we may read Wood literally when he 
says “this was the strongest gate of the city, as indeed for good 
reason it ought, having no river before it as the others had. It 
was well strengthened on each side with a strong bulky tower, 
and backed with another gate, both formally well fenced, espe- 
cially the outermost, with a portcullis to let down before, as also 
a military engine erected over it,” &c. The only point I wish 
to establish is the double towers, which I doubt not were north 
of D’Oilgi’s tower, and the doorway from the belfry led on or 
into it. It was long before I could reconcile myself to the 
breaking out northwards of the line of wall where it passed St. 
Michael’s Church, and it is now supposed this was an addition of 
the fourteenth century. The bastion called the Martyrs’ Tower 
was then probably erected. The vellum book belonging to the 
city is here also of use, as it shows the line of division between 
the bases in Broad Street and those in Ship Street, and this 
coincides with the line of the wall. 

I think now all is smooth sailing until we arrive at Smith 
Gate, where I am forced to the conclusion that the Lady 
Chapel was not only outside the wall, as shown by Agas, but 
was also outsice the moat. Agas does not show any moat 
round the town walls; it had probably been filled in before his 
time. Here I would direct attention to my sketch, which 
shows existing remains and the restored buildings of the 
thirteenth and sixteenth centuries. Wood, speaking of Our 
Lady’s Chapel, sayS, ‘it stood within the wall adjoining, or 


north of Smith Gate opposite to Cat Street, a stone rotund. 


edifice.” The words “within the wall adjoining” have been 
held to mean the town or city wall. I submit the words are 
not necessarily to be so interpreted. ‘The wall adjoining may 
merely mean that it had an enclosure of its own, and, as we 
are distinctly informed by the author, it was ‘on the north of 
Smith Gate and opposite to Cat Street,” Smith Gate must 
therefore have been to the south of it, the consequential result 
being that it was outside the moat which separated the chapel 
from the gate. I have made inquiries of those under whose 
direction the surface-wate1 drain which runs from Broad Street 
to Cat Street was laid only a few years ago, and the result 
exactly confirms my theory. In the excavation they crossed 
two walls—the one adjoining the Lady Chapel was of moderate 
substance and strength, while the other, which was found in 
the position indicated on my copy of the Ordnance Map, was 
much broader, and of so much greater strength that it 
presented much greater resistance to the tools of the workmen. 

I do not wonder at the confusion which has arisen ; it is 
very hard to realise the presence of the moat after all the 
changes that have taken place, and it requires quite a strong 
effort of memory to keep the fact before one. If, then, it be 
admitted that I have established my theory that the Lady Chapel 
was without the gate, let us consider what the admission 
amounts to. Wood calls it a stone rotund edifice—in other 
words it is a round church. In my restoration I have supposed 
it had an apse, but this I cannot establish; unless we may 
suppose Wood’s descriptions of ‘‘a faire wrought Neech on the 
East side” can be taken to mean an apse, “‘ where stood the 
Picture of Our Lady, and with other figures very neatlie carved 
in stone, and continued there until the Rump Parliament de- 
stroyed them. Over the Chapel door was a salutation of the 
Virgin Mary by the Angel.” The figure of the said Virgin, cut 
in stone, with two or three obscure figures are yet extant. The 
remainder of the walls as far as the east gate are too well 
known to need description. In the gardens of New College we 
have some very fine examples of the bastions very nearly in the 
original condition, except that the floors and roofs have been 
removed. Wykeham made certain restorations, but there are 
no small examples of original work, and even the copings of 
some of the thirteenth-century work remain. The east gate 
was removed in the iast century, but beyond it, in King Street 
and in Merton College garden, we have remains of bastions. 
The fortifications on this side do not appear to have been nearly 
of the same strength as those to the north, doubtless because on 
that side the land could be so flooded that the same strength 
of wall was unnecessary ; yet Wood tells us there was a strong 
tower, if not two, at the south-east angle, which was subse- 
quently removed, and the stones used to repair Millham Bridge 
and the way leading to it. There was also a tower next to 
Christ Church when the wall was extended to enclose St. 
Frideswide’s Church. Another tower stood near the west gate. 
We have again reached the castle, and so completed the circuit 
of the walls. 

Mr. Harrison said it was well known that the Britons had 
only earthworks, but the Saxons at the time of the Conquest 
had advanced further, and had stone fortifications. He thought 
there was no difficulty in accepting the view that St. Peter-in- 
the-East tower was Saxon, and as to St. Michael’s there was a 
great and shameful doubt about it, but there was evidence of its 
being Saxon. He thought it was a disgrace to Oxford not to 


have advanced more in the study of these early times. The 
Saxons obtained a knowledge of architecture from the Romans 
and Romano-British. He could not understand why they could 
not accept the idea of stone walls, and a rough stone wall at the 
top of the mound would have been very useful, and if there was’ 
one there must be some traces, and that could only be decided — 
by excavation. 

The Warden of Merton expressed his thanks for the — 
interesting paper that had been read, and suggested one or two 
questions that had occurred to him. He would premise what 
he had to say by stating that he did not profess to be a reab- 
archeologist or to any knowledge of military engineering. It 
had always struck him as very curious that the castle should 
have been hitched onto the walls, or the walls hitched on to 
that. He should like to know whether it was a known thing in 
fortifications that the castle should be an outlying fortification 
itself, attached, as it were, to the walls, instead of being 
enclosed within them. One would have expected that the walls — 
would have gone right round the castle. Following Mr. Bruton 
round on the north side and coming to the east, he thought it 
must be admitted as regarded Smith Gate and the Lady Chapel 
that the line of the wall would be more uniform on his (Mr. 
Bruton’s) supposition than it would be if they supposed it to 
have included the Lady Chapel, as it would have bulged out 
considerably to the north. He did not know what evidence 
there might be of fish-ponds by the enlargement of the moat 
north of New College Gardens, but there was a great artificial 
lake represented on Mr. Clarke’s map. He thought it would 
be desirable if some excavation could be made to see if there 
were any traces of a wall under the present wall. They must 
admit that the place would have been much stronger if there 
was a wall on the top, but if there had been such a wall they 
would have expected that with all the work which had gone on > 
all round the foundations would have been disclosed. There 
had always been a doubt in his own mind about this. In the 
reign of Henry III. the founder of Merton obtained the right 
of bringing a watercourse from the Cherwell through the court 
of St. John’s Hospital (now Magdalen) for the purpose of — 
cleansing the court of his own College, and he had never” 
been able to clear it up in his own mind whether that water-— 
course did not enter underneath the city wall on the east — 
side of Merton Gardens, and flowed through the gardens — 
and part of the large quadrangle, and issued out into 
what were called Merton Fields. There were on the 
south side of Merton traces of an old archway, and there were 
those who supposed that the watercourse found its way out 
there. It was an interesting question whether there was any — 
indication of such a possible opening to the south and east 
through which a watercourse could have been brought, for- 
although they had no reason to suppose that the conduit was 
made in the reign of Henry II], it was positively on record in — 
the archives of the College that it existed in the reign of 
Edward II., but they had never been able to trace the course — 
of it. There was an old doorway blocked up very near to the 
bastion in the gardens, which must have been a sort of postern, — 
but on which he could throw no light at all, and he was curious ~ 
to know whether it was for the private use of Merton or for the 
use of owners of private properties which now constituted 
Merton College. He had never understood how the city wall — 
enclosed what they called the cathedral. It was very difficult 
to him to picture the course of the wall west of Merton. There 
were traces of a bastion in the garden of Corpus, but they lost 
all traces of the wall until they got to the south gate, on the sit 
of Pembroke College, and he had never been able to understand 
quite whether it really swept round and enclosed St. Frides- 
wide’s, and passed behind what was the Hall of Christ Church. 
Although the question he was going to ask did not bear on the 
old walls of Oxford, he should like to mention it because he had 
heard nobody else speak of it, and it was the evident fact, as it 
appeared to him, that there must have been some kind of 
fortification to the north. As they went down St. John’s Road 
to Port Meadow, there was to be seen a very marked rising of 
the ground on the left, and there were traces of an old wall. 
Whether there were ever fortifications there he had never heard 
anyone conjecture, but there was a remarkable elevation which 
was evidently not natural, and he thought it would be inte- 
resting if any light could be throwa upon this and the other 
matters he had mentioned. eggs See 

Mr. Hurst said, as regarded the wall round the castle, he 
went to Castle Street when the excavations were being made 
for the foundations of the Salvation Army building, and saw a 
deposit of about 25 feet wide of sloughy black mud, and the 
workmen said they had met with it further up the street. He 
granted that it was a very peculiar style of fortification, and it 
might have arisen from the immense amount of stream water 
passing through Oxford. Where they saw one stream passing 
between the castle and the east gate there were at one time 
five. They knew there had been a watercourse in Turl Street, 
because the bottom had been found, and another where Mr. 
Beaumont’s house stood, near the market. The other three he 
had spoken about at different times. As regarded a fish-pond 
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near New College, on the east, excavations had shown that 
there was such a place, totally distinct from the gorse or ditch, 
being forty or more feet from it. They had still existing 
accounts of rent having been paid for fish-ponds in George 
Street. As to the watercourse to Merton, he thought the maps 


' indicated that there was a pretty good branch of the river up to 


it, and Agas’s map showed a road leading to the postern. As 
to the walls near the cathedral, it was known that they were 
taken away, and with regard to St. John’s Road, there was a 
great use of gravel in the Middle Ages, and it was excavated 
there to a very great extent. What looked like a fortification 
was where some houses or something else stood, and the 
excavations were carried short of these. 

Mr. Drinkwater said the new buildings at Christ Church 
were erected in 1863, almost entirely upon the bed of the old 
city ditch, and the foundations had to be carried to a depth of 
something like 22 feet ; there was a large quantity of black 
mud, and bones, skulls, and other things were found. 

Mr. Bruton remarked that he believed the well in the mound 
was sunk after the earth was thrown up. 

The Chairman expressed his obligation to Mr. Bruton for 
the manner in which he had brought to bear a great amount of 
research and learning on an interesting subject. He hopedthe 
paper would be printed in the Society’s Yourna/, and that there 
would be some indications given of the watercourses mentioned 
by Mr. Hurst. He thought very probably the peculiar position 
of the castle and surrounding walls might have arisen toa 
great extent from the nature of the ground to the eastwards, 
where the city stood, and the necessity of preserving the keep 
there. The castle was really the keep of the outer vallum in 
which the city was built, and they might consider the whole 
city as the castle yard. He proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Bruton, and hoped it would lead to a more extended knowledge 
on the subject. 

Mr. Bruton thanked those present for the kind reception 
which they had given him. 


THE NEW INFIRMARY FOR HALIFAX. 


HE plans of the proposed new infirmary, in Heath School 
Lane, have been decided upon by the Building Com- 
mittee. It will be remembered, says the Halifax Courier, that 
five firms of architects were asked to send in competitive plans, 
these being Messrs. Young & Hall, London ; Messrs. Milnes & 
Murgatroyd, Manchester; Messrs. Worthington & Ellgood, 
Manchester ; Messrs. Horsfali & Williams, Halifax; and 
Messrs. Utley & Gray, Halifax. Careful instructions and 
conditions had been issued to the competitors, each of whom, 
if these were complied with, was to receive an honorarium of 
Ioo/., except the one whose design was accepted, he having 
5 per cent. commission on all works sanctioned by the Com- 
mittee. As it is not intended to proceed at once with the 
entire scheme, competitors were asked to indicate in their 
designs what portions might be omitted, a summary of ward 
and nurses’ accommodation and of the administrative depart- 
ment not at present required being supplied with the 
instructions. 

The plans were all in on the 12thinst., as stipulated, each firm 
competing accompanying their designs with a sealed envelope 
enclosing their name. The Building Committee had called in 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, a member of the Royal Academy, to 
assist them in their decision. The plans having been numbered 
and exhibited in the large room in Harrison Road, lately used 
as the Public Library, were very carefully inspected by Mr. 
Waterhouse, who spent the entire day alone in this work. On 
the next morning the Building Committee met Mr. Water- 
house, and with him very carefully inspected the plans, Mr. 
Waterhouse pointing out what he considered the merits and 
demerits of each design. It was found that all the competitors 
had very closely complied with the conditions of competition, 
and Mr, Waterhouse remarked that, notwithstanding the 
varying estimate of cost, the cost of each set of plans would not 
very materially differ, owing to the precise way in which the 
instructions had been drawn up. After the examination, which 
was very thorough, the committee returned to the Board Room. 
There Mr. Waterhouse stated that he had no difficulty in 
eliminating Nos. 2, 3 and 5, considering Nos. 1 and 4 as 
exhibiting the greatest merit ; and of these two he considered 
No. 4 the better. The views of the members of the committee 
were then given, and it was found they were unanimously of 
the same opinion. Dr. Hodgson Wright and Dr. Smith pre- 
ferred that they should not come to any formal decision that 
day, thinking they were under obligation to spend some time 
themselves, as a building committee, in carefully inspecting the 
plans. In this the two gentlemen were overruled, and the 
following resolution was adopted, on the motion of the Mayor, 
seconded by Mr. J. Whiteley Ward :—“ Acting on the advice 
of the assessor, this committee is prepared to select the author 
of No. 4 plan as the architect of the building, subject to his 


carrying out the instructions of the committee.” The chairman 
then opened the sealed envelopes, and found that the authors of 
No. 4 werg Messrs. Worthington & Ellgood, Manchester, and 
of No. 1, Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Halifax. The assessor 
expressed his great admiration of the plans by local firms, all, 
in his opinion, showing marked ability. 

The Building Committee will now, we understand, confer 
with Messrs. Worthington & Ellgood, and with the assessor, 
with a view to the modification of the selected plans and the 
reduction of the estimated cost. The plans will then be sub- 
miited to the Executive Committee, and ultimately to the 
General Committee. 

The accepted plans deal with the site in this way. Almost 
down the centre of the plot, west and east, is a broad cerridor, 
from which extend at right angles pavilions or wards ; midway, 
with principal front to Heath School Lane, are the adminis- 
trative buildings and the front entrance; at the east or lower 
end of the corridor are the nurses’ quarters; and at the north- 
east corner, near to Heath Hall, the porter’s lodge and entrance 
for patients, stores, and all vehicles. The south elevation, 
fronting Heath School Lane, shows a centre building of three 
storeys, with bell tower; and on either side is a building of four 
floors. The architects, in common with the rest of the com- 
petitors, have guarded against having an ornamental front, but 
the design is pleasing. The buildings are set back from the 
street, and in front is a terrace, with balustrade. A vestibule 
within the entrance gives access to a large hall, the use of 
which, seeing that comparatively few people will be admitted 
by this door, is not quite apparent. Round this hall are ranged 
house surgeon’s and matron’s rooms and office, cloak-room, 
housemaid’s pantry, visitors’ waiting-room, board-room, general 
library, museum, lecture-room, pathological laboratory, &c. 
Further back is a large “kitchen court,” and beyond this again 
are the kitchens, servants’ halls, nurses’ meal-rooms, &c. Then 
comes the corridor, crossing which is another suite of rooms ; 
one is the operating theatre, and there are also casualty 
patients’ waiting-room, surgery, dispensary, clerk’s office, 
general bath-room, visitors’ waiting-room, and other apart- 
ments. The entrance for patients, for visitors, and for goods 
is here, a covered porch at the cuter door being provided. 
On the northern side of the ground are laundry and boiler- 
house, and behind these again are mortuary, engineer’s house, 
ambulance-shed, &c. North and south of the main corridor 
are, in all, sixteen pavilions or wards, each one storey high 3. 
half are on the upper and half on the lower side of the ad- 
ministrative buildings. The two wards nearest and on either 
side of the administrative department are intended for cases 
which require to be isolated from the large wards—cases of a 
serious and painful nature, amputations and the like; and the 
one furthest away, at the north-west end, is for infectious 
cases, such as erysipelas and gangrene, which occasionally 
appear. As, however, it is not likely that more than one of the 
isolation-wards will be required for some time to come, one is 
suggested to be used for infectious cases until the complete 
scheme is carried out. The infectious cases ward, which is for 
four beds, has no fewer than four ventilating passages, thus 
effectually cutting of communication with the other depart- 
ments. Connected with the ward are nurses’ duty and 
bedrooms, and at the opposite end are bathrooms and lava- 
tories, All the general wards are connected witb the corridor, 
and at each end of every ward is a ventilating passage The 
wards are heated with open fireplaces, and each apartinent 
gives accommodation for twenty beds. At the east end of the 
corridor is the nurses’ house. This is a three-storey building, 
with sitting and bedrooms for the nurses, and the architect has 
ingeniously contrived to ease the gradient of the corridor by 
terminating it in the middle flor of this building. A wide 
entrance is provided near Heath Hall. The principal road 
leads direct to the back entrance, and a narrower one winds 
round to the front door. A good space is left at the west and 
east ends of the site, one piece intended as a tennis-court for 
the medical men, and the other for the nurses. Besides these, 
ground is reserved for planting and ornamentation ; and the 
spaces between the pavilions (80 feet each) will be laid out so 
that patients may, in suitable weather, walk about. A low: 
boundary wall is shown, and it is to be hoped the committee 
will see to it that this is kept well down, so that the trees, 
shrubs and grass at least are not hidden from the public. 

Messrs. Horsfall & Williams’s plans differ from all the rest 
in this one particular, that whereas the others have a straight 
corridor from west to-east, theirs show one of crescent shape, 
commencing at the south-west corner and running out at the 
south-east corner, thus easing the natural gradient of 1 in 16. 
to 1in 29. The principal administrative buildings are placed. 
in the centre, with front to Heath School Lane. The elevation. 
shows, as in the other case, a substantial and effective front, 
with rather an imposing entrance. Within is a central hall, 
round which is a corridor and doors communicating with 
matron and surgeons’ apartments, manager and clerk’s office, 
board-room and visitors’ room. From the hall runs a corridor 
(leading to the main corridor), from which branch rooms for 
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surgical and other purposes, dispensary, library, lecture-room, 
&c. Further on is a central corridor junction, and continuing 
still north are servants’ hall, meal-room and a kitchen block. 
At the western end of the main corridor is the nurses’ house, 
the apartments being arranged in three groups, a corridor com- 
municating with each. The two isolation pavilions are placed 
on the inner side of the crescent, one towards the west point 
and the other furthest away in the opposite direction. Between 
each of these and the main buildings are two ordinary wards. 
On the north side of the principal corridor are nine pavilions, 
four being west of the kitchen block and five east of it. The 
infectious-cases pavilion is placed well away from the rest, at 
the north-west corner, with separate corridor communicating 
with it. 

It is, as in the case of the successful plans, thoroughly 
well-ventilated, and this remark applies also to all the other 
wards, in which open fireplaces and fresh-air radiators are 
shown. The laundry, boiler-house, &c., are at the north-east 
corner. The principal entrance is on the upper side of the 
administrative buildings, and is continued with a view to 
enabling ambulance-carriages to drive direct to the casualty 
entrance (on the left of these buildings) without turning. 

Two main ideas appear to have actuated Messrs. Horsfall 
& Williams in their design ; first, to insure plenty of air space 
and ventilation to every portion of the premises ; second, to 
insure an easy gradient in the corridor, in getting which they 
also claim to have better ventilation, but a pleasanter effect as 
well. 

“Tt is claimed for the design,” they say, “not only that 
the most has been made of a difficult site, but that the whole of 
the accommodation has been provided without having to resort 
to the adoption of even one enclosed or area court, and there is 
not one room in the whole scheme that has not direct outside 
lighting, except in one instance, viz. one dressing-room con- 
nected with the casualty waiting-room, which is provided with 
a top light purposely to meet the requirements of a room for 
special examinations requiring extreme privacy.” 

Messrs. Utley & Gray’s plans also indicate considerable 
care and thought. The administrative buildings are in the 
centre, with front to Heath School Lane; a straight corridor 
runs west and east, from which branch thirteen wards, and two 
small isolation wards ; and at the north-east corner is a pavilion 
for infectious cases. The nurses’ house is at the south-west 
corner. There are entrances from near the end of Heath 
Street and from the New South Street. Laundry, kitchens, 
&c., are on the north side of the ground. 

In all the plans the competitors indicate such portions of 
the buildings as need not be used at present. In this particular 
the successful designs appear to have an advantage in point of 
compactness. The estimate of cost by the competitors varies 
from 40,0007, to 80,coo/. The estimated cost of the successful 
plans is 59,510/.; and that of Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, 
78,000/. 


THE IMPENDING FALL OF OXFORD.* 


RTISTS and poets, viewing our city from this or that coign 
of vantage on the surrounding heights, have with one 
consent celebrated the fair company of towers which pierce 
through the city’s canopy of haze into the purer upper air. But 
one glance at these, if we consider only the old historic towers, 
bids us attend to a strange one-sidedness in their disposition. 
On the east side of the city, as we follow its old circumference, 
we pass from the soaring strength of Wykeham’s watch-tower 
at New College to the majesty softened by loveliness of Wolsey’s 
tower at Magdalen, and from thence again to the pinnacled 
grace of the tower at Merton ; and we know that within little 
more than the segment of a circie so formed are contained 
(roughly speaking) all our buildings which are in any way note- 
worthy as old monuments of architecture or ancient homes of 
learning. That, on the east side of the city; but on the west 
there is a blank. There, no historic spires or towers point 
men’s thoughts upward to heaven or backward to the past ; we 
have, for the most part, only mean buildings, of modern con- 
struction, serving merely utilitarian purposes. If Oxford in her 
poet’s verse or her painter’s canvas wears “ a chaplet of towers,” 
as Thebes in the verse of Sophocles, we cannot but confess this 
disparity, that the crown of the modern city is incomplete. 

It was not always so. Some four hundred years ago, at the 
installation feast of Archbishop Warham as Chancellor of our 
University, one of the dishes, in the taste of the day, is described 
to have been a giant pasty, whose rim was modelled after the 
semblance of the city where abode the University he was now 
called upon to rule. And there the circle of towers was com- 
plete. Beginning with New College and passing on by Mag- 


dalen and Merton towers, the series was continued on the south 


* From the University Sermon delivered in St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
by the Rev. Andrew Clark, M.A,, Lincoln College. 


_plished. 
’ elsewhere), of all those whose forefathers had helped to build 


by the Black Friars’ Tower (to the south of Pembroke College) 
and the Grey Friars’ Tower (to the south of St. Ebbe’s Church); 
was continued on the west of the city by the towers of Osney 
Abbey and Rewley Abbey, and completed on the north by the 
tower of the Austin Friars. Oxford’s crown then displayed not 
three towers, but eight : “the eight towers of Oxford.” 

Five towers, therefore, not unworthy companionship with 
those three which remain, have been torn from our city’s crown. 
And with the towers have disappeared in each case an institu- 
tion which represented five things—a home of men gathered 
together in a society for common life, a studying-place or 
college for students, an almshouse for the destitute, a noble 
church for worship, and a building which the mason and 
sculptor, the painter on glass and the carver in wood had 
laboured through centuries to make beautiful without and 
within. Of all five structures, each with its five varied uses, 
scarce one stone is left upon another to tell the present age, 
“ Here a building once stood.” But let us ask how and why 
these stately towers and venerable buildings had been built, and 
how and why they were destroyed? Who supplied the funds 
for their construction, and who pulled them down as cumbering 
the ground? Their history is a long one, extending over cen- 
turies, but yet so simple that it can be told in a few sentences. 
The people of England had at one time believed that the 
Monastic Orders were the very salt of the earth, and that their 
existence and flourishing estate were necessary for the well- 
being and life of the nation. In that belief rich and poor con- 
tributed to their buildings and their endowments. Kings and 
nobles gave them estates and immunities; peasants and 
mechanics brought their small gifts and added their blessings. 
And by these means, to take one town as an example of all, to 
such great prosperity did these Orders advance that in this one 
city of Oxford they possessed no less than seven great 
conventual houses, and five considerable conventual colleges, 
to say nothing of smaller fabrics. 

But in course of time that belief in their services to the com- 
munity which had made the Monastic Orders so great began 
to fail. Men asked themselves, “ What good for the nation 
was being done by these Orders with all their endowments and 
all their privileges?” To such questions no good answer was 
returned : ignorance, idleness, luxury, drunkenness, days spent 
in sport and nights in riot, were universally alleged against the 
monks and friars. The nation was growing impatient of them, 
and blindly trying to feel whether it could do not without them. 
To us who read their history with the knowledge of later events 
to help us, it is plain that for many years before their fall, 
“Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsim” was being written against 
them. Four symptoms of their decay in popular opinion, four 
premonitions of their threatened downfall, may be noted, even 
within the limits of this one city, Oxford. 

For one thing, money began to go elsewhere; the pious 
founder ceased to build monastic houses. Richard Fleming 
was a reactionary bishop, but he sought to counteract the 
popular movement of the day not by endowing a monastery but 
by founding a college. Lincoln College, his foundation, was 
not a house for monks or friars, but a house for secular 
students. The primate Chicheley began by erecting a 
monastic college (St. Bernard’s), out he ended by building (and 
on a far greater scale) a secular college (All Souls). Bishop 
Richard Fox designed the endowment of a monastery, but — 
Bishop Hugh Oldham remonstrated, ‘‘ What! build a house 
for monks, drones, whose end and fail we ourselves may live to 
see? No, no; it is more meet to provide for such who by their 
learning shall do good in the Church and Commonwealth” ; 
and therefore Fox’s endowment was recalled from St. Swithin’s 
Monastery in Winchester (to which it had already been given) — 
and used to found and endow Corpus Christi College in Oxford. _ 

Another symptom was that monastic institutions were — 
employed for alien purposes. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital was ~ 
impoverished by King Edward III. that Oriel College might — 
be better endowed ; St. John Baptist’s Hospital at East Gate 
was suppressed to found Magdalen College ; St. Frideswide’s © 
Priory and a crowd of smaller houses were extinguished to 
supply funds for Wolsey’s great project of Cardinal College. 
In the third place, many smaller houses disappeared for no 
noble or public purpose, being merged in the greater houses, or 
given to the King (1536) for his private benefit. And lastly, 
there was the survey, justly termed by our antiquaries “the 
fatal survey,” of the lands and revenues of the monasteries and — 
friaries taken by the King’s commissioners. 

Still after all these premonitions the Monastic Orders — 
seemed to stand unshaken and secure. Numbers, wealth, ~ 
time-honoured associations, powerful connections, all were on 
their side. But “sudden destruction was coming on them 
unawares.” Within forty years of Warham’s installation-feast 
the King suppressed them all, swept all their revenues into his — 
own or his favourites’ pockets, and sold their fabrics for what — 
they would fetch. The most astonishing thing about their — 
suppression is the silent contempt amidst which it was accom-— 
In Oxford certainly (whatever may have happened 
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the monastic houses, of all those whose forefathers lay there 
buried, not one seems to have shown anger at the destruction 
of the buildings or indignation at the violation of the rest of 
the dead. Sympathy is altogether absent, even commiseration. 
Nay, there is not a trace even of vehemence in hatred and 
activity in opposition. We seem to find only the callous 
passiveness of indifference or sordid desires to make profit by 
good bargains of hewn stone and shaped timber from the over- 
thrown buildings once venerated as “ Houses of God.” 

“If the salt has lost its savour, it is thenceforth good for 
nothing but to be trodden under foot of men.” Does not that 
history read like a comment on this text? Then let us try to 
read the lesson taught by this history in the circumstances of 
our own day. ‘“ Ye are the salt of the earth.” In the revolu- 
tions, whether gradual or convulsive, of cur history, the Uni- 
versities and their colleges have been spared, because the 
nation has clung to the belief that they had saltness in them, 
and were capable of disseminating high virtues in Church and 
State and letters. But that belief of the nation is not unassail- 
able, though it may be deep-based. It is open from age to age 
to revision. At the most unexpected time the nation may turn 
its thoughts to the Universities and their colleges, and ask, 
‘“¢ What are these institutions doing, with their privileges, their 
prestige, their endowments? Does life-blood flow from them 
through the arteries of the body corporate?” And if the 
answer be insufficient or even uncertain, what then do we ex- 
pect to follow ? 

Shall the nation forbear to crush the colleges of Oxford 
because they have venerable traditions, stately buildings, and a 
glorious past, and because on their annals great names shine 
in letters of gold? St. Frideswide’s Priory boasted an im- 
memorial antiquity ; Osney Abbey was a world’s wonder for 
the beauty of its buildings; the Grey Friars’ Convent in Oxford 
had been the most famous centre of learning ia Europe, and 
boasted the names of Robert Grosseteste, of William Occam, 
of Roger Bacon; and yet one generation overthrew them and 
another generation completed their destruction, and these 
generations not ages of Vandal or Hunnish invasion or of dark 
ignorance and fanaticism, but the ages of freedom and progress 
in England, the eras of the new birth of learning and letters, 
the generation of Cheke and Ascham followed by the genera- 
tion of Spenser and Shakespeare. Beauty of buildings, 
antiquity of foundation, good services in the past, these things 
did not avail to ward off destruction from the religious 
houses. 

And in very truth we seem to stand on the verge of such 
another age of revolution. Everywhere we may mark the blind 
struggling of the great masses of population after some visionary 
immunity from toil. Everywhere we can see tokens that 
envious admiration of the happier lot of those who have leisure 
to play and means to rest is fast embittering into hatred of 
those who do play and rest, and the resolve to make the lot of 
all alike cheerless and wretched. “Thou shalt want ere I 
want,” was the motto of the feudal bandit. ‘“ Thou shalt want 
because I want,” is the motto of the modern socialist. And 
this very vear, on that May-day which all sentiment and 
tradition have associated with the boisterous jollity of the work- 
men’s holiday, we have seen the capitals of Europe crowded 
with troops under arms, and trembling for fear that before 
nightfall the wild outbreak might begin. 

Can we face this temper of the age with the confession— 
“ Here in Oxford our young men are living, like the drones of 
the hive, a butterfly existence of idleness and festivity? Their 
days are spent in sports or in looking on at sports; their 
evenings in the theatre, the billiard or the smoking-room ; their 
nights in silly revelry and still more silly noise; their mornings 
in late slumber and prolonged lolling about.” What will the 
democracy, peevish with toil, goaded on by want, and blinded 
by passion, have to say.to institutions whose confession or part 
of whose confession must be to that effect? 

Or can we face this temper of the age with the boast, if 
boast it be—Our young men spend their terms chiefly in 
learning to play or in playing games, in rowing on an average 
rather worse than common watermen, and batting and bowling 
not so well as professional cricketers? It needs no reflection 
to perceive that no universities, no colleges, are needed to pro- 
duce men of this stamp. The desired result can be attained 
without noble buildings, without venerable libraries, without 
well-equipped laboratories. Every county cricket ground and 
every river course develops talent of this kind without help 
from ancient endowments. 

These things, it may be admitted, are popular for the 
moment. Their annual recurrence may call forth all the 
adjectives of the daily and weekly press ; crowds may hang 
round the telegraph offices to learn the result of this race or 
that match. So also, in that old historic parallel, the pil- 
grimages, the wonder-working relics, the healing wells obtained 
by intercession of saints, the processions of barefooted friars, 
once were popular, most popular. But the nation has had, and 
will have, its sterner moods. And democratic England, when 


and these aims, or largely this spirit and these aims, in Oxford, 
may be provoked into being just as headstrong and greedy as 
it was when it followed the Tudor despot after he had shaken 
off the restraints of statesmanship, had broken Wolsey’s great 
heart, and cut off More’s blameless head. 

It is hard for men to read beforehand the signs of their 
approaching trials, and historical parallels are not always sure 
guides ; but certainly all those four symptoms of losing hold on 
the nation which preceded the dissolution of the monasteries. 
have been already seen in our University. First of all, money 
is going elsewhere. Local colleges, schools, hospitals, alms- 
houses, are springing up throughout the length and breadth of 
England, as if by the touch of an enchanter’s wand; hardly a 
driblet of this munificence of the age reaches the University 
per sé or any of its older foundations. Next, college revenues 
have been diverted to other purposes, in great part to purposes 
extra-collegiate, and in the most recent case to a purpose abso- 
lutely non-academical. Thirdly, smaller academical houses 
have been suppressed, and that for no definite purpose ; some 
have been merged into colleges, one is standing empty and 
desolate. Lastly, more than once a commission, sent out from 
the central authority in the nation, has asked home-questions, 
“What revenues have you got, and what are you doing with 
them?” 

These are four grave warnings. We have need, therefore, 
as atoms in this mass, to exert ourselves to give proof of our 
‘‘ saltness,” to make it unmistakable that we are still able to 
teach and to govern—lest our Oxford lose that half-coronal of 
towers which still is left to her, and the nation suppress the 
academic colleges as it once suppressed the monasteries. 


THE NOSE OF BRASENOSE COLLEGE. 


is es the meeting of the Archzological Association at Oxford, 

Mr. A. J. Butler, F.S.A., of Brasenose College, exhibited 
and gave an account of an ancient bronze knocker, which is 
believed to be the identical one from which Brasenose derives 
its name, and which has just come into the possession of the 
college. The Hall of Brasenose was one of those which oc- 
cupied the site of the present college before its foundation in 
1509, and so far had a continuous existence that the last prin- 
cipal of the hall was the first principal of the college. To what 
antiquity the hall ascended has not been ascertained, but the 
name Brazen Nose Hall occurs in deeds at least as early as 
the year 1219, and may be considerably earlier. The name 
was almost beyond doubt given, as in the case of several other 
hostelries of the kind, from a sign which characterised the 
building. The knocker exhibited is of bronze, in the form of 
a lion’s head, having a ring of iron with two griffins’ heads upon 
it. Mr. Butler was of opinion that it dates from the twelfth 
century. From time immemorial it has been preserved at a. 
house called ‘“ Brasenose,” at Stamford, where it is believed to 
have been taken by the students of Brasenose Hall when they 
migrated thither from Oxford in 1334. An account of this. 
migration may be found in Antony Wood and in Peck’s 
“Annals of Stamford.” The students founded in Stamford a 
new collegiate institution, to which they transferred the name 
of their Oxford home, but of this building nothing now remains. 
except an ancient archway, upon the door of which the knocker 
remained until ten years ago, when it was removed for security 
into the house which occupies the site. This house Brasenose 
College has just purchased, and they are fortunate in having 
acquired a property of such peculiar historical interest to them. 
Their first act has been to restore to the college the heirloom 
which has been exiled from their foundation for more than five 
and a half centuries. The knocker was handed round for 
inspection, and appeared to be-a massive ring of a knocker 
fixed in a nose of brass. 


Structural Repairs. 


Sir,—A circular reprint of the letter of Mr. F. Wallen, D.S., 
to your paper of May 30, in “ Fletcher vw. Briant,” induces me to 
reply in various interests, that appear therein to be overdrawn 
or misstated. Rebuilding an old or defective wall infers its 
better construction, as no one would pull down to rebuild more 
defective, and this the judges hold to be necessary repair, 
rightly or wrongly passing over the exemption affecting the 
construction of external or party walls, and that any supervision 
is necessary—a debatable and uncertain point. I contend that 
we ought to be wise in our generation, and not quarrel with a 


it rouses itself to test its institutions, if it finds only this spirit | decision that exonerates us, if it deprives us of afee. I consider 
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there is too much friction between district surveyors and | 


builders, quite capable of adjustment. Doubtful cases are 
fought out bitterly, whereas only the certain ones should be 
contested. The uncertainties of the Act are its weakness, and 
should either be amended or ignored. Above all, let us be 
loyal to the public, the builders and ourselves, and not get into 
too much controversy or resistance, as by these we lose force, 
stability and morale. Itis better to err on a point of doubt 
than to strain the law to prove it and to fail, though it is un- 
fortunate that thirty-five years of common sense goes igno- 
miniously to the wall, and is subordinated to skulls with legal 
brains, and that the opprobrious and ill-judged word “‘scamp” 
should be used in polite writing, and still left unfettered. 
Happily, we are still left to reason with ourselves to save us 
from distrust and the severe criticism of a public as jealous of 
its rights as we of our duty or privilege—I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, 


July 21, 1899. DISTRICT SURVEYOR. 


Limestone in London. 


S1r,—My advocacy of granite as a building material for 
London in your journal of June 6 received support at the Royal 
Courts of Justice on Friday last, when, in reply to congratula- 
tions from the Bar, a learned judge said that, on leaving the 
external entrance of the House of Lords, ‘‘a great block of stone 
fell within three or four feet” ofhim. Obviously, the limestone 
of which the edifice is constructed was unable to resist the 
effects of the recent wet weather, a rising thermometer, and 
drying winds.. This dangerous accident, following closely on 
that of May last, when the First Commissioner of Works was 
asked by a member of Parliament whether he was aware that 
on the 19th “a heavy piece of a stone heraldic animal suddenly 
fell close to the entrance to Westminster Hall,” and-also that, 
not many days before, ‘‘a portion of ornamental stone fell close 
to the members’ entrance,” so strongly emphasises my plea in 
favour of abandoning the use of a material which is 2s unsafe 
as it is costly, that I venture to ask you to let me notice these 
facts. They seem almost absurd when contrasted with that 
other fact, the annual expenditure of 2,500/., voted by Parlia- 
ment some twenty years ago, for repairing the perishable stone 
of this modern palace—stone which a Royal Commission of 
experts selected at a cost of about 2,090/ 

The similar accidents at St. Paul’s Cathedral, at the 
Monument in the City, and at Buckingham Palace demonstrate 
that limestone cannot resist the destructive effect of the 
noxious gases of the London atmosphere, and that a special 
architecture—at all events, for the national buildings—is a 
necessity for the metropolis, to be evolved from the brain of 
some future designer yet to be born, unless, indeed, my own 
idea, which you were good enough to publish (June 6), should 
sooner or later be adopted for structures of the first class. 

It seems the more necessary to keep this question before 
the public and the profession when it is remembered that, in 
face of some of the above accidents, the Government recently 
-decided that perishable Portland stone should be the external 
material of one of the largest edifices of the century, viz. the 
new War and Admiralty offices. 

Some excellent and fairly durable sandstones have recently 
been used in London facades, in combination with the best 
brickwork. But although this is a satisfactory advance in good 
construction, it is not, I venture to think, suitable for the 
national buildings or other first-class structures —Your obedient 
servant, : H. TRAVIS. 

The Limes, Streatham Common. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Higher Tranmere, Birkenhead.—A large hall has been 
added to the High School for Girls, 35 feet by 26 feet, with 
recessed bay window, whica will accommodate about 200 per- 
sons ; also a large room below of same size for cloak and play- 
room, with extended lavatories, the whole costing about 800/. 
Mr. James N. Crofts, of Liverpool, was the architect; Mr. 
Jobn Shaw, of Birkenhead, the builder. The lead lights were 
executed by Messrs. Rowlands & Co., of Liverpool ; the con- 
crete and wood-block flooring by Mr. Lowe, of Farnworth ; and 
the heating, on the small-bore system, by Mr. Renton Gibbs, 
of Liverpool. The building was reopened on Tuesday, the 
22nd instant. 


The Drapers’ Company have given 3,000/. towards the 
cost of the new buildings for technical instruction in connection 
with Nottingham University College. This branch of the 
ccllege will be under the care of the recently-appointed Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering and Technology, Mr. 
William Robinson, late chief assistant at the City and Guilds 
“Technical College, Finsbury. 


GENERAL. 


The Firth Memorial Committee have determined to 
perpetuate Mr. Firth’s memory by a life-size bust and pedestal, 
which it is intended to offer to the London County Council. 
The fund, the hon. secretaries to which have their offices at 
Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, will be closed in a few 
weeks, 4 

The Exhibition of the works submitted for the national © 
art competition, 1890, by the schools of art throughout the 
kingdom will be opened io the public on Monday next, and 
will remain open until the end of August. The works will be 
on view in the Enamels Gallery of the South Kensington 
Museum. The free days are Mondays, Tuesdays, and Satur- 
days, when the museum is open from Io AM, to 10 P.M. se 

The Yorkshire Union of Artists have decided to hold ~ 
their exhibition this year at Scarborough if suitable arrange- 
ments can be made. The formation of an art union to pro- 
mote the sale of works of art by Yorkshiremen has been 
approved of. 


The Galleries of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours, Piccadilly, W., have been acquired by the new 
Orpheus Club, for the purpose of holding concerts, soirées, 
and other similar entertainments on Sundays, where the various 
departments of literature, science, art and sport may fraternise 
and co-operate for the purpose of mutual recreation and enjoy- 
ment in the form of social and artistic reunions, <s 


The Hotel Métropole at Brighton, carried out from the 
designs of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, RA. by Mr. Thomas 
Holloway, was opened to private view on Saturday. 

Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A, gave a lecture on Wednesday in 
last week at Abingdon, his subject beiag “ Art and Religion.” 

Mr. F. J. Smart has been appointed architect for St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Melbourne, in succession to the late Mr. 
Joseph Reed. : 

Mr. Gustave Lindenthai’s designs have been approved 
for a bridge from New York to New Jersey. The total length ~ 
will be 5,869 feet, or 511 feet longer than the Forth Bridge, - 
and the central opening will have a span of 2,860 feet. 

A Memorial of Mrs. Craik, the authoress of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” and other novels, has been placed in 
Tewkesbury Abbey. Mr. Armstead, R.A, was the sculptor, © 
There are several figures, a portrait medallion, and inscrip- 
tions. 

The Liverpool Operative Piumbers, who have been on 
strike for a long time, propose to establish a co-operative — 
company, giving employment to their own members, and paying 
a dividend on capital invested. The system is said to have 
answered satisfactorily in New York. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated on Monday © 
that the sum of 40,090/, estimated as arising in Ireland from 
the excess of licenses for spirits, is to be devoted to assisting 
the Irish local authorities who have taken action, or should 
hereatter take action, under the Irish Labourers’ Dwellings 
Acts of 1882 and 1885. an 


The Council of the R.I.B.A. have presented a petition — 
praying to be heard by counsel against the London County — 
Council Bill. ice 

The Benchers of Lincoln's Ian have, it is understood, 
decided to preserve the ancient gateway which was the subject __ 
of some controversy lately. “Saaae 

Mr. Valentine Green, of Grantham and Bottesford, has 
been successful in the competition for the new workhouse 
which is to be erected in Grantham, and will correspond in 
style with the building at Burton-on-Trent. ee 


A Special Council Meeting was held at the offices of the - 
Auctioneers’ Institute in London on Friday, and was attended 
by representatives from Bangor, Bradford, Cambridge, Chester- 
field, Cowes, Farnborough, Gravesend, Keighley, Liverpool, — 
London, Northwich, Southampton, Wakefield, and Worcester. — 
Mr. George Brinsley, of 30 and 31 New Bridge Street, E.C, 
who has been a member of the council for several years, 
was unanimously elected president; the vice-presidents, — 
Messrs. B. M. Bradbeer, J. Catling, F. Everill, and W. ~ 
Weatherhead were re-elected, and twelve new applicants 
were admitted to membership. 

Mr. James Craig, architect, Glasgow, has prepared plans 
for the erection at the west end of Gourock of six large tene- 
ments of dweiling-houses. The cost will be somewhere be- 
tween 10,000/. and 11,000/. ; 


The ¥Foundation-stone of a new chancel for Kirk 
Hammerton Church, which is being built from the designs of 
Mr. Hodgsor, Fowler, F.S A., has just been laid. The work 
includes the rebuilding of the nave and restoration of the old 
fabric. 3 
Mir. Fell bas been commissioned to prepare plans for 
building a church at Eccles for the Reformed Church of England 
congregation. a ae 
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THE WEEK. 


THE proposed sale of three pictures to the nation from the 
Longford Castle collection could hardly be expected to be 
accomplished without a law suit. The sum of 55,000/. is 
too large a sum to pass between parties without paying 
tribute to THemis. Accordingly one of the trustees under 
the late Lord RApNor’s will, with some members of the 
family, opposed the application for the sanction of the 
Court to the agreement. Although the case was one that 
in its earlier stages could be heard in chambers, Mr. Justice 
Cutty delivered judgment in open Court on Tuesday in 
order to facilitate an appeal. There is no doubt the pic- 
tures are among the heirlooms which are attached to the 
estate ; they are three of the 279 pictures which formed 
the collection, and their value is about one-ninth of the 
whole. If they are removed the collection will still contain, 
according to the catalogue, twelve Holbeins, one Velasquez, 
three Titians, four Sir Joshuas, one Murillo, two Rem- 
brandts, one Raphael, two Gainsboroughs, six Rubens, two 
Claude Lorraines, two Guidos, nine Vandykes, four Albert 
Dirers and one Michel Angelo. The disposal of heir- 
looms is opposed to the principles of English law, which are 
in favour of the upholding of property ; but in this case a 
financial difficulty arises. It appears that Lord RADNOR 
has to expend 13,000/. a year on keeping up Longford 
Castle, and that sum forms a large share of his income. 
The eldest son has only some hundreds a year, and should 
he marry his lordship’s prospects will be impaired, as there 
is a mortgage of 100,000/. on the estate, 
55,000/., which is the price of the pictures, would lessen the 
mortgage and improve the circumstances of the family. 
Therefore Mr. Justice Currty decided in favour of the 
arrangement, by which the family will gain. ‘““Whena tenant 
for life in proposing to sell heirlooms is attempting,” said his 
lordship, ‘‘ to use his power maliciously, or to spite his suc- 
cessor (such cases, I am sorry to say, have occurred), or 
where he is acting wantonly or capriciously, the Court would 
undoubtedly decline to sanction the sale. Nothing of the 
kind has been or could be suggested in the present case. 
The earl, as the head of the family, with the consent of his 
eldest son, is willing to deprive himself of the enjoyment 


to be derived from these three pictures; he is desirous of 
turning them into money to relieve the estate partially of 


the heavy charge of 100,000/. ; he has assigned the grounds 
upon which he proposes to act; I cannot find that they are 
unreasonable. ‘The contract is to sell for 55,0007, As to 
the price, I have not heard a word against it. It seems to 
me that the estate is getting a good price, and a price which, 
at some future period, it might not be able to obtain. 
Price in the future is mere speculation. 
the world increases, the value of the works of the old 
masters goes up ; but it would fail if great wars or other 
catastrophes happened to diminish the wealth of the world. 
My conclusion is that I consider the controlling discre- 
tionary power vested in the Court will be well exercised in 
the circumstances of this case by granting the order asked 
for.” This judgment, although it is equitable in spirit, does 
not settle the affair, for the case has yet to be heard in 
other Courts, where a different view of the law may be 
taken. 


THE paper which was read by Mr. E. CLEMENTS at the 
Congress on Inland Navigation on Tuesday shows that 
canals in Great Britain, when not controlled by competing 
railway companies, are not unprofitable affairs for investors. 
The Coventry Canal pays 10} per cent., the Loughborough 
Navigation 9; per cent., the Medway Lower Navigation rE 
per cent. Then there are the Oxford, 7 per cent, Calder 
and Hebble, 5 per cent., Rochdale, 4:70 per CEN coStal- 
fordshire and Worcestershire, 44 per cent, Birmingham, 
Grand Junction, and Wilts and Berks, 4 per cent. It must, 
however, be admitted that thirteen out of the eighty-nine 
independent canals have paid no dividend, but that defect 
can be accounted for, and it will be advantageous for the 
country as well as for shareholders when there is less 
neglect of inland navigation. There are, it appears, 3,813 


The sum of 


As the wealth of 


miles of communication in Great Britain, and the financial 
importance of the navigation is evident when it is found 
that the capital of the independent companies amounts to 
the following sums:—Ordinary, 12,983,191/.; preferential, 
2,519,6142.; loans, 1,627,564/.; debenture stock, 2,315,234/.; 
otherwise provided, 4,839,572. And it is found that the 
larger proportion of the ordinary, loan and debenture capital 
receives interest or dividends exceeding 3 and not exceed- 
ing 4 per cent.—that is to say, upon 30°74 per cent. of the 
ordinary, 53°44 of the loan, and 79°66 of the debenture 
capital dividends or interest at this rate are paid. With the 
exception of a very small amount in Ireland, the 30°74 
relates entirely to canals in England and Wales. From what 
was stated at the congress it is evident that on the Continent 
much is being done for the improvement and utilisation of 
canals, ‘The French representative said that since the year 
1879 the canal system in France has developed to a wonder- 
ful extent. On some of the principal routes the average 
tonnage on the entire course amounts to and even exceeds 
three million tons; the traffic of the harbours at Paris, 
amounting to nearly six million tons, vies with that of great 

maritime ports. It is found that the increase of traffic by 
water is an aid to sanitation. In Italy the waterways are 
controlled by the State, because they supply several public 

wants, viz. navigation, irrigation, guarding against flooding, 
and the drainage of marshy lands. Even in Russia they 

are appreciated as affording short cuts between the great 
rivers and the seas, and it is said there are now 40,000 miles. 
of inland waterway. In the old days when canals were. 
used for passenger traffiz with boats drawn by horses, much 

time was losi, but the excursion trips in Scotland are evi- 

dence that with proper boats propelled by steam the com- 
munication between towns by means of canals is not so- 
tedious as is commonly supposed. 


On Tuesday Lord Houcuron’s Committee of the 
House of Lords approved of a clause in the Bill introduced 
by the London County Council, under which a tribunal is: 
constituted for the hearing of appeals from the superin- 
tendent architect, such tribunal to consist of one member 
appointed by the County Council, one by the Council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and one by the 
Council of the Institution of Surveyors, a proviso being 
inserted to the effect that the two last-named members 
should not be members of, or in any way connected with, 
the County Council. 


THE mosaic pavement at Woodchester, near. S:roud,. 
has been uncovered on Tuesday by the Dean of GLoucrsrer. 
The pavement lies 4 feet below the surface of the old 
churchyard at Woodchester, and formed part of a spacious. 
hall in a Roman yilla, 48 feet 10 inches square. The 
design illustrates the legend of ORpHEus playing upon his 
lyre, taming and charming by the magic of his music beasts,. 
birds and fishes, and attracting even trees and shrubs. 
Partly by exposure during frost, and partly by grave-digging,. 
considerable damage has been done to the pavement, but. 
sufficient remains to make the spot interesting to archzolo- 
gists. ‘The first recorded notice of the pavement is by 
EDWARD SHWyD in 1693. It was completely opened in: 
1814, and at intervals till 1880, since which time it has: 
been covered. In July 1880 the Bristol and Gloucester 
Archeological Society visited the spot. The Dean ex- 
pressed the opinion that the villa was the residence of the 
chief military general of that part of the Roman dominion. 


THE paper on “ The Manor House, Wandsworth,” read 
by Mr. S. W. Kersuaw, F.S.A., has been reprinted from 
“The Collections of the Surrey Architectural Society,” and 
forms an excellent description of one of the most interesting 
houses in the neighbourhood of London. The building 
has characteristics which appear to justify the belief that it 
was designed by Wren, but Mr, Krersuaw, after summing 
up the evidence on the subject, considers that the .author- 
ship must for the present at least remain unknown.. There 
Is no certainty either about the. original ownership, but 
“the received account is that PETER PaccEn, who died in 
1720, was owner of and probably built this manor-house 
about the year 1670.” ‘The exterior of the house is a good 
specimen of brickwork, and there was some very delicate 
carving in the interior which is well shown in one of the 
photographs in the brochure, : 
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TURKISH BATHS.* 


HE “Turkish bath” dees not appear to be one of 
those subjects upun which a book can be written 
that will be profitable to author or publisher. As a rule 
that form of bath in this country generally brings financial 
loss to whoever establishes one, and it is only when there are 
especial conditions that a reasonable return can be obtained. 
for the money expended. At present there are no signs 
that it will become a popular institution. How far the in- 
difference of the public to the system of hot-air treatment 
arises from prejudice or from reason it would be difficult to 
ake out. Davip URQUHART, to whom the introduction of 
the baths in this. country is due, was the sort of man who 
‘brings failure to the best enterprise. He was an oddity, 
.and was best known as a political Don QuIXxOTE, with one 
article in his creed, which was that Lord PALMERSTON was 
.a traitor who accepted bribes to carry out the designs of 
the Russian Emperor against the would in general, and 
Turkey in particular. It was hardly possible for people to 
believe that a man who was so wildly imaginative in one 
way could be practical in any other. In England UrRquHART 
.wwas not at first able to find speculators or enthusiasts who 
were prepared to risk money to test his notions about the 
efficacy of the Turkish bath as a restorative. He was 
‘more fortunate in Ireland, for in that country two brothers 
——a medical doctor and an architect—erected baths which 
in size and completeness came as near perfection as any 
which were planned after thirty years’ experience of the 
~system. The Irish experiment might be called success- 
fil as an imitation of the process which THEOPHILE GAUTIER 
was the first to describe for the benefit of Western Europe, 
but it brought, we believe, only heavy losses to the brothers 
as a reward for their enterprise. In Ireland there could 
hardly be any strong prejudice against the new bath, for it 
- seemed to be no more than a revival of the “ sweating- 
house,” which formerly was recognised as a curative agent 
in the country. One of those ancient houses, it may be 
» . remarked, has survived, and is still occasionally used. It 
was described and illustrated recently in the Journal of the 
‘Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. Although long 
- ago in England there were sweating-chambers in large 
mansions, when Mr. URQUHART appeared it was difficult to 
associate cleanliness with anything Turkish, and the name 
-no doubt has helped to make many people sceptical about 
the advantages which are claimed for the baths. In 
Birmingham, when the Corporation established a Turkish 
bath, it was decided to avoid the use of a title that might 
be obnoxious to some taxpayers, and to substitute hot-air 
«baths as the official designation. In other towns where 
there is opposition against making a Turkish bath form 
part of a system of public baths, it might be well to imitate 
~ the Birmingham example. 

With a less satisfactory title the baths would be sure to 
receive patronage if a majority or influential section of 
English doctors had expressed approval of them. As a 
‘rule, there was opposition to them by the medicai pro- 
=fession. To what extent the action of the doctors was 
determined by principles founded on an exact observation 
~ Of the effects of the bath cannot be ascertained. 
‘In this country logic does not form part of the 

- curriculum for a degree, and there are few adults 
who have not suffered in consequence. Let it be 
granted that the baths are dangerous, still it would be 
well to have some satisfactory evidence about how that 
danger arises. Is it immediate in its effects or is it mani- 

« fested only at a later period of a bather’s life, and does it 

. affect healthy men equally with invalids? We can under- 
stand that the claim set up for the Turkish bath by some 

« people, who maintain that it is an universal remedy and 

- applicable alike to young and old, strong people and 

invalids, must appear absurd to every practitioner as well to 
~ all raticnal laymen, but when the advantages of the bath 
are based on other grounds, and it is simply considered as an 
auxiliary to the preservation of health, especially in towns, 
then it would be well to be assured of the risks which are 
incurred. It will be said that the payment of a fee will 

obtain the information, but any patient who has consulted a 
doctor on the subject will admit that in regard to the danger 
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ofa Turkish bath, he was expected to accept an affirma- 
tion of its danger with as.much acquiescence as if the words 
came from an oracle. The truth«is that, if put’to the test, a 
doctor would find it difficult to make out a'strong case against 
the baths. They have not formed the subject of an investi- 
gation conducted on scientific principles, and few doctors 
have taken the trouble to make an inquiry on their own 
account. The want of evidence on the subject was 
suggested a few years ago when the opinions of yarious 
dectors concerning the baths were sought. Some were in 
favour of them, others declared themselves to be opponents. 
But there was only one among a large number who was 
able to write from his own experience. He related how he 
had been an advocate of the baths, and made use of them, 
but as he sufered greatly from a cold that was caught in 
one, he said he was bound to cease his recommendation of 
them. It is not to be expected that all doctors are to 
expose themselves ta a risk of catching cold or other 
illness, but one might be worse employed than in demon- 
strating that colds can be avoided if a bather is careful. 

The case of the doctor suggests how much has yet to be 

made known about the effects of the hot air and vapour 
bath on the human body. For instance, it is commonly 
supposed that it takes at least half an hour for a patient to 
‘cool down,” and if he dresses and leaves a bath without. 
resting for that time he runs a risk of catching cold like the 
unlucky doctor. But in Birmingham the rule is, we 
understand, to allow only ten minutes for resting on a 
couch, and as extra payment is demanded from any one 
who is more than an hour going through all the operations, 
there is no doubt that the cooling occupies a very short 
time. If they are right in Birmingham there is waste of 
time in London and other places, where a longer rest is 
taken. In London it is not considered unwise to spend an 
hour in the hot rooms; many men accustomed to the baths 
can endure the heat for two or three hours without incon- 
venience. In Scotland it is becoming common to prohibit 
a bather from staying more than ten minutes in ‘the hot 
rooms, and it is alleged that the shortest term is recom- 
mended by physicians. In London, bathers, after sham- ” 
pooing, sometimes return to the hot rooms, and profess to 
find more enjoyment from a second visit. French physi-- 
ologists, who have not thought the subject unworthy of 
consideration, declare that such visits are often dangerous. 
It might easily be shown from the varieties of practice that. 
much remains to be known concerning the most advan- 
tageous way of going through the bath—that is, assuming 
that they are not to be always avoided. 

Unless the doctors take more interest in Turkish baths 
it is hardly worth while to consider such structures as 
coming within the architect’s province. One of themis so 
rarely built, and there are so many limitations to the outlay __ 
owing to the precarious and uncertain returns, Turkish _ 
baths may be left, without loss, to the specialists for heating _ 
and ventilation and the makers of bath fittings. It is not to be 
expected that architects will care much about a book which. 
can never be of use to them, and Mr. Atusop therefore 
wisely looks elsewhere for support hoping it will serve 
as “‘a treatise which shall enable the public to form their 
own judgment as to the relative merits of the baths that 
compete for their patronage.” But as his descriptions relate. 
to some London baths solely, it cannotybe of much assist- 
ance to people in the provinces; and as it is difficult to 
make alterations in Turkish baths, any recommendations 
which are found in the pages—in execution they might haye 
to. be modified—can only apply to new baths. 4 

There would be no difficulty in surpassing any of the 
English baths. If a company could be got up, with, 
adequate capital, and the commission entrusted to Mr. | 
WATERHOUSE, who, as a patron of the system, has had 
many opportunities to think over what is feasible, and who: — 
is partial to modern improvements in apparatus of all sorts, 
we should then have a bath that would convince eyen 
doctors of the advantages which can be derived by 
humanity from heated air when properly applied. A bath 
on a grand scale, and secure of general approval, would | 
have an influence over even the smallest Turkish bath in) 
the country. It would serve asa school for shampooing, — 
(an art that is fast dying out in this country) and massage. 
That it would be beneficial as a sanitary agent can hardly __ 
be doubted. We believe it would pay, for it could be 
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made to have advantages which are not found in existing 
baths. 

Still more urgent is the need of hot air and vapour 
baths. which the working-classes can utilise. At present 
the model employed is an ordinary Turkish bath ; and 
hence, as in Birmingham, it is necessary to have rules 
which restrict the number of bathers at. one time. A far 
better model is to be found on the outer boulevard of Paris, 
near the old Batignolles. The site, which was a long strip 
of ground, is at the junction of two roads, and has been well 
turned to account by the architect. The baths are at the 
street level, although beneath the hall and office. There is 
a continuous space from end to end, a distance of about 
aso feet. In the first, and narrower, part are the cup- 
boards for the clothes of the bathers ; and it may be men- 
tioned that every bather must wear sabots while in the bath, 
an excellent rule that is rarely observed in England. At 
about one-third of the distance the hall or passage is widened 
on one side, to form a place of repose, like the cooling-rooms 
in an English bath, and, on the other, to form a restaurant. 
Adjoining is a large hall, in which on one side is a plunge- 
bath, and elsewhere are appliances for showers, douches, 
meedles, &c. There is an abundant supply of hot and cold 
water ; whether, as in some of the public baths of London, 
the water is used more than once need not be asked— 
apparently it is clean. The bathers who have the use of 
this hall are under no control, and water is often wasted; 
the liberty is enjoyed, and there is a good deal of amuse- 
ment. In Turkish baths in London there is too much 
economy in using water, and the attendants will permit no 
meddling with taps. Ifa hall of the kind we have described 
‘could be found in Whitechapel it would give a new attrac- 
tion toa bath. On one side of the hall are the hot air and 
the vapour baths. The walls of the former are covered 
with glazed tiles, the benches are wooden with open spaces, 
the floor is tiled. The heat is equal to that of a London 
‘bath, but it is never oppressive. One reason is that several 
times a day a hose is introduced, and the walls, benches 
cand floor are thoroughly washed down with hot water. 
On those occasions, as well as other times, the bathers are 
invited to the vapour bath by the ringing of a bell. An 
English vapour bath means being immersed in a horrid 
receptacle within a small closet, which to most people is a 
-disagreeable operation. The Paris vapour bath resemb’es 
a small arnphitheatre, as there are several seats ascending 
‘from the ground to near the ceiling. The vapour issues 
in a large volume from an opening, and as it passes over 
‘some perfumed stuff it becomes agreeable to the sense. 
‘There are smaller rooms, where there are elastic pipes with 
taps from which steam can be turned on to any part of the 
‘body for which vapour is supposed to be beneficial. A 
Frenchman can spend the whole day in the bath, for there 
is no limitation of time, and there is space enough to 
accommodate a crowd. He can utilise water in many ways, 
he can go through some gymnastic exercises, or take part 
in discussions, and in a word he finds this bath more useful 
than a club ; yet all he has to pay is a franc, and at this 
price there is a profit for the proprietors. If baths of the 
same sort were set up in all the large towns of the country 
they could not fail to insure an abundance of support. 


THE HOUSING OF THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


ORE than a year has elapsed since we warned 
the newly elected London Council about the 
difficulties and inconveniences which would arise by 
attempting to carry on, for any lengthened period, the 
management of the metropolis in premises so unfitted and 
inadequate as the old offices at Spring Gardens. At the 
game time we brought to their notice, and that of our 
readers, the peculiar eligibility of a building site on the 
Victoria Embankment, adjoining Sion College and Temple 
Avenue. 

Our statements were speedily confirmed at the second 
meeting of the Provisional Council ; the question of office 
accommodation was raised, and from that day onwards has 
«absorbed a large amount of attention. Almost imme- 
diately a “Council Chamber and Office Committee” was 
formed, and, after innumerable discussions, it was finally 


decided to alter and adapt the premises in Spring Gardens 
at a cost of about 10,o0o/. It was stated, as a recom- 
mendation, that by this expenditure the Council could 
abandon the project of a new building. We commented 
upon the resolution in our issue of February 15, 18809. 

The superintending architect of the Council has now 
accomplished the alterations and reconstruction of the 
Council Chamber, and so skilfully has the work been 
carried out under his direction that it is difficult to recog- 
nise the old board-room. The additional committee- 
rooms, also, are most satisfactory, and there is plenty to 
look at for so small an expenditure.. The initial difficulty, 
however, still remains. The alterations at the best 
can only be considered as a makeshift. The members 
of the Council are, it is true, able to meet under their 
own roof, but their staff is scattered in outlying pre- 
mises, an arrangement causing great inconvenience and 
additional labour to all concerned. Briefly it may be 
said that the expenditure has merely resulted in proving 
more forcibly that a removal from Spring Gardens is 
inevitable, and that in a very short time London must 
have suitable Municipal Buildings, 

Some of our contemporaries have endorsed our views 
upon this subject, whilst others have deprecated or dis- 
regarded the subject. By some writers it has been argued 
that the metropolitan rates have become of late far too heavy 
to warrant an expenditure of about one million sterling for 
Municipal Buildings. It should, however, be remembered 
that although higher than the old rating under the Metro- 
politan Board the additions are mainly due to county rates 
which were transferred to the metropolitan rates. The 
actual increase is not more than fourpence in the pound 
over and above the rating of 1888. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the coal and wine dues being abolished are not 
any longer available for the diminution of taxation. On the 
other hand, the coal and wine merchants have been enabled 
to increase their profits by about 450,000/, per annum, 
without offering the slightest advantage in return to the 
public. The question of buildings for the Council is not 
one that can be ignored, for its difficulty will grow in time.” 
The folly of not looking ahead on questions of public utility 
1s apparent all over London : our streets when widened have 
not been made wide enough in consequence of the same 
false economy which is seen in the manner of dealing with 
the Municipal Offices. The expensive operation of com- 
pensating owners and tenants has been repeated in the self- 
same thoroughfare. Railway companies, in the same way, 
by taking just sufficient land for first requirements and no 
more have been compelled to purchase property improved 
by them at an enormous cost ; even the adequacy of the 
drainage system, perhaps the most perfect in the world, is 
now the subject of serious consideration on account of the 
increase in population. 

With these examples before us, and it would be easy to 
adduce many more, it is incumbent upon those who are 
responsible for the improvement and development of 
London to look to the future in order to avoid similar 
shortcomings. Expenditure for the benefit of future gene- 
rations can be proportionately paid for by them, and there 
is no reason why existing ratepayers should have to find the 
whole of the cost of a new building for the Council. The 
growth of London is unquestionable, and it cannot be sup- 
posed that the future government of so vast a population 
can be conducted in premises which are far more circum- 
scribed than the municipal offices of some of the provincial 
towns. 


ROMAN CHURCHES OF CANTERBURY.* 


ANee I first agreed to write a short paper on the 

“Roman Churches of Canterbury” it had entire ly 
escaped my memory that Mr. Loftus Brock, about nine years 
ago, had read a similar paper founded on excavations which we 
had then recently carried out. Somenew discoveries, however 
have been made since that period, so that the subject is not yet 
exhausted, and I may be able to bring out a few fresh points 
both of difference and agreement between the various buildings 
while taking you over somewhat old and familiar ground. it 
seems strange, almost incredible, that though records and 


* A paper by the Rev. Canon Routledge, read at th ] 
meeting of the Kent Archeological Society, = Bete 
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traditions were extant relating to Roman churches in Canter- 
bury, no actual trace of these churches had been revealed so 
lately as 1880, the only apparent exception being that the walls 
of St. Martin’s Church were largely composed of Roman 
bricks, which were popularly imagined, even by archzologists, 
to form no parts zz sztw of the original structure, but to have 
been used up again by the Normafs. There is even now in 
Canterbury, I firmly believe, a large mine of undiscovered 
remains, which will yield a magnificent harvest to some future 
explorer, and furnish valuable information for the illustration of 
ancient history. 

The first question that naturally arises in the mind of an 
engineer is this—How came our city to possess three Roman 
churches? It does not once figure in Roman history, and as 
Mr. Faussett remarks, in the “ Notitia Imperii,” which enume- 
rates the garrison towns of the empire, and names of the troops 
stationed there about the end of the fourth century, while to 
Richborough is assigned a whole legion, and a garrison to each 
of the other coast fortresses in Kent, nothing is assigned to 
Durovernum, so that it was (we may suppose) only a halting 
place for troops on the march. Its importance then must have 
been entirely commercial as the first stage in the great high- 
way of Britain, where the roads from Richborough, Dover and 
Lympne converged and where there was a natural ford over 
the Stour. Yet the extensive Roman foundations discovered 
by Mr. Pilbrow while constructing the deep drainage system of 
the city in 1868, as well as the number of Roman cemeteries 
outside the city walls, prove conclusively that Durovernum 
ultimately developed into a large and popular place. Whether 
Christianity was introduced into it by missionaries from Gaul, 
or was brought over by Roman soldiers, who may have 
been quartered here at least temporarily and in small numbers 
cannot be proved by any direct historical testimony, but that 
Christianity did exist in England to a considerable extent 
before the arrival of the Saxons there can be no doubt what- 
ever, even apart from the numerous legends, and the perhaps 
somewhat doubtful discovery of Christian monograms in the 
pavements of Roman villas at Chedworth, Alnwick Castle 
Barham and elsewhere. 

The three Roman churches are, of course, those of St. 
Marttin, St. Pancras, and one occupying the site of the present 
cathedral. Concerning the first we have the direct testimony 
of the Venerable Bede in the oft-quoted words, “ There was on 
tHe east side of the city a church dedicated to the honour of 
St. Martin, built whilst the Romans were still in the island 
wherein the Queen (Bertha) who, as has been said before, was 
a Christian, used to pray.” The same historian tells us with 
regard to the latter that St. Augustine, “ being supported by the 
King, re-covered at Canterbury a church, which he was informed 
had been built by the ancient Roman Christians, and con- 
secrated it in the name of our holy Saviour, God and Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Singularly enough, he does not mention any- 
thing with regard to St. Pancras, and we must be content to 
accept the tradition related by Thorn, a Benedictine monk of 
St. Augustine’s at the end of the fourteenth century. “There 
was not far from the city towards the east, as it were midway 
between the church of St. Martin and the walls of the city, a 
temple, or idol-house, where King Ethelbert, according to the 
rites of his tribe, was wont to pray, and, with his nobles. to 
sacrifice to his demons and not to God, which temple Augustine 
purged from the pollutions and filth of the Gentiles, and having 
broken the image which was in it, changed it into a church 
and dedicated it in the name of the martyr St. Pancras and 
this was the first church dedicated by St. Augustine.” 

Now, how far do these original buildings still exist? Till 
within the last two or three years there were no real traces 
of the church or the site of the present cathedral. But 
in the course of exploration made in the crypt by Canon 
Scott Robertson, Dr. Sheppard, and myself, under the sanc- 
tion of the Dean and Chapter, there was found at the 
base of the west wall masonry of Kentish ragstone covered 
by a smooth facing of hard plaster, manifestly older than the 
columns of Prior Ernulf's westernmost vaulting shafts and 
than Lanfranc’s masonry in the upper portion of the wall. We 
may, therefore, consider it as more than probable that this 
portion of the wall (which has been explored to the extent of 
27 feet) formed part of the original building granted to St, 
Augustine by King Ethelbert. About St. Martin’s there can be 
no doubt whatsoever. The whole of the present nave is 
founded on Roman work zz sztu, extending in some places up 
to the height of 9 or 10 feet, and the lower portions of the walls 
are still covered with Roman plastering of powdered brick 
identical in texture and substance with plaster brought from a 
Roman villa found at Wingham. It was generally supposed 
that the whole of the existing chancel (with the exception of a 
few feet at the east end) was also Roman; but while exploring 
there a few weeks ago, I discovered a return Roman wail 
Striking inwards at the distance of 28 feet from the nave, so 
that the original chancel must have been only half of ‘the 
present length, and the addition was made either in Saxon or 
Norman times. The original chancel was built at a somewhat 


_later period than the nave, the walls being composed of layers, 


of Roman brick laid evenly upon one another and about 1 inch 
apart. With regard to St. Pancras the internal evidence is. 
almost equally clear, and we may reasonably conclude that the 
building, of which the ruins are now visible, was erected at 
much about the same time as the chancel of St. Martin’s, the 
masonry of the two bearing a wonderful similarity. During my 
excavations there I found pieces of purple and red Roman fresco- 
painted on the plaster, and Roman concrete on parts of the 
floor, exactly like what has frequently been traced in other 
Roman buildings. goes 
Now the question naturally arises, are these buildings Romam 
churches, or are they merely secular buildings afterwards 
devoted to ecclesiastical purposes? In support of the affirma-— 
tive, we have with regard to two of them the traditions recorded 
by Bede, which distinctly declare that they were so. Secondly, 
with regard to St. Martin’s and St. Pancras, as had beer 
originally pointed out by Mr. Loftus Brock, the orientation is 
perfect. But there is another piece of evidence which has been, 
hitherto somewhat overlooked. In both St. Martin’s and St. 
Pancras there are undoubted traces of two periods of Roman: 
building. In St. Pancras there is not only by the side of the 
chancel arch the base and part of the shaft of an older Roman 
pillar, but also many of the bricks have evidently been taken. 
from some other edifice, these being covered with salmon- 
coloured mortar, which is not the prevalent mortar of the 
present walls. In St. Martin’s the dates of the nave and of the 
chancel are clearly not the same, as we may ascertain from the 
different style of wall-building, and also from plastering being 
found both inside and outside of the nave, and none whatever 
in the chancel. These facts point to there having been. 
originally Roman buildings on these spots, which had either 
fallen into disrepair or been partially pulled down before they: 
were turned into churches. I have ventured to suggest that the 
nave of St. Martin’s was once a Roman temple, converted to its- 
present use by the erection of a oblong chancel. Peete 
I would also call your attention to the marked difference in: 
shape of these three buildings, all of which we assume to have 
been churches. In the plan of the Saxon cathedral con-— 
jecturally drawn by Professor Willis from Edmer’s description, 
and which he supposes was the old Christian church preserved — 
by St. Augustine, the building was a plain parallelogram with ~ 
apses at the east and west ends. The choir was extended into- 
the nave, enclosed by a high breast wali, and about the middle 
of the church (on the north and south) were two towers, the 
tower on the south side containing an altar, and also serving as: 
porch to the church. InSt. Pancras there is a tower or square 
porch at the west end, and two transepts of the same size 
branching off from the centre of the nave. In St. Martin’s 
there is a nave very nearly the same size as the nave of 
St. Pancras, z.e. (roughly speaking) about 40 feet by 25 feet, but 
without any porches or transepts, and a chancel extending: 
20 feet more, but only 14 feet wide. It is a moot question that 
cannot be solved whether St. Martin’s originally terminated in 
an apse, but even if it did, the apse did not gradually curve 
round (as at St. Pancras) from the outside wall, but started: 
some little way in from a return eastern wall running from 
north to south. A rough sketch, which I have laid on the 
table, shows you how extraordinarily different were the shapes 
of the three churches, and this is a point which might admit of 
considerable discussion. With regard to the different plasters, 
while those found at St. Martin’s and St. Pancras are in part: 
almost identical, the plaster found in the west wall of the crypt 
is distinct, not being made out of powdered brick, but con-. 
sisting of a fair amount of lime, the grit being entirely sea-sand: 
or pit sand, which was once sea-sand, such as might reasonably 
be assigned to any ancient date. I may mention in passing ~ 
that all these churches were outside the Roman walls, 
and none of them adjacent to the Roman cemeteries, 
which were respectively in the old Dover Road, outside. 
Northgate, on the St. Dunstan’s Road, near the present 
barracks, and at Little Barton. Among the special charac— 
teristics of St. Martin’s I may mention the doorways. Of — 
a date prior to the Norman conquest there are no less than 
three, two square-headed and one semicircular, all within 
a distance of a few feet, at the south of the chancel and the 
adjacent portion of the nave. [t has been conjectured by 
Canon Scott Robertson that the two square-headed doors were 
not open to the outer air, but were covered by an external pent- 
house, which formed a passage for the priest from an altar at 
the south-east corner of the nave to the chancel; while tte 
other, round-headed, was the usual priest’s door of exit. I may 
also notice in St. Martin’s (a) the flat pilaster buttresses, 
wrongly attributed a few years ago to Norman times; (4) a 
curious circular buttress, of which I know of no other instance 3. 
and (c)a semicircular opening at the back of the Norman 
piscina, and clearly, therefore, of an earlier date. In St. 
Pancras we have discovered no doorways except the one at the 
west end through the tower, but in this western porch are some 
remarkable tombs, illustrating what I believe to be one of the 
earliest forms of Christian burial, the bodies laid on the ground 
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and built round with stones to the shape of the body, with a 
covering of chamfered slabs, and the relics of a saint interred 
in a leaden wrapper about 2 feet long, with an inscription dating 
from the eighth or ninth century. 

Now, as our excavations have been reported from time to 
time both in local papers and the records of the British and 
Kent Archzological Associations, I do not pretend to have 
told you much that is new. If I were describing St. Martin’s 
alone, I might, perhaps, be able to do so, but I have contented 
myself with a brief comparison of the principal features of the 
Roman churches, the existence of which marks Canterbury as 
occupying a unique position among the cities of England. It is 
worthy of observation how the Romans used materials that 
were close at hand. The greater part of the mortar in all the 
churches is what we may call sea-shore mortar of remarkable 
solidity, such as might be brought from the surrounding coast, 
and the foundations of the nave in St. Martin’s are composed 
from specimens of Kentish ragstone hewn, perhaps, near Folke- 
stone, the walls of the same church containing alsoa little traver- 
tine brought from the neighbourhood of Postling, and there being 
Caen stone in the font. And lastly, I would call your attention 
to the want of accurate knowledge existing as to the differences 
betweea the work of the late Roman and early Saxon times. 
A few weeks ago I was at Brixworth, in Northamptonshire, 
which is always pointed out as atypical Saxon church, but I 
myself believe that a considerable portion of the existing walls 
of that church may be attributed to the Roman period. As 
what was often believed to be Norman is now thought to be 
Saxon, so a great deal of what was once considered Saxon 
svork ought to be recognised as Roman. So far as my own 
observation goes, Saxon and Roman work have very distinct 
characteristics, both inthe matter of foundations and also in 
mortar and style. But we have much to learn in this respect, 
and may be utterly wrong, yet I do contend that the churches 
of which I have given a brief comparison are probably Roman. 
If there is one church about which I feel any lingering doubt it 
is that of St. Pancras, which, in many of its features, approxi- 
mates somewhat to early Saxon work such as might have been 
erected by Ethelbert. But in the walls of St. Martin’s the 
difference between the Roman and the later Saxon superstruc- 
tural additions are very definite. This was most clearly seen 
when we were making an arch in the chancel wall for the 
purpose of inserting an organ. But I have already detained 
you too long, and I will conclude by thanking you for your kind 
attention, and by apologising to Mr. Loftus Brock for trespass- 
ing on ground which he has so much more ably occupied, with 
the excuse that his paper was mainly based on excavations in 
which I had taken a humble part. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR QUANTITIES. 


HE following letters, respecting responsibility for tenders? 
have passed between the Institute of Architects and the 
Office of Works :— 
May 28, 1890. 
Sir,—The attention of the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects having been drawn to a clause in the 
advertisements for tenders issued by the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings, to which much 
objection has been made at various times, the Council beg 
leave to submit for the consideration of the Commissioners the 
following observations ;— 

The Commissioners, in advertising for tenders for any 
building, state that “Forms of tender and bills of quantities 
may be obtained at their office, on payment of one guinea. 
The sums so paid will be returned to those persons who send 
in tenders in conformity with the conditions specified below ;” 
and, further, that “the Commissioners do not hold themselves 
responsible for the accuracy of the quantities, which must be 
verified by the persons desirous of tendering.” The practice 
which obtains in many parts of the provinces of the repudiation 
of responsibility for quantities furnished by architects for works 
executed from their designs, and under their superintendence, 
and also by quantity-surveyors appointed by building. owners, 
has been for many years under consideration by committees of 
this Institute ; and their inquiries on the subject have led them 
-to report that the practice referred to does not prevail in 
London, except in the case of works advertised by the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings. 

The measuring-surveyors of London have hitherto held 
themselves pro’essionally responsible for tke accuracy of their 
quantities, and there are many known instances of their having 
refunded to the builder the value of omissions which have been 
brought to their knowledge. It is the duty of a measuring- 
surveyor, in preparing quantities, to bring to his work due skill 
and care, as well on behalf of the builders as of the building- 
owners ; and for such he recognises his responsibility to both 
parties. His proper fees include the payment {for this re- 
sponsibility ; and the builders are entitled to have quantities 
supplied to them such as they can trust, 
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The statement in the advertisements of the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings that they do not 
hold themselves responsible for the accuracy of the quantities, 
which must be verified by the persons desirous of tendering, is 
a means of throwing a doubt upon the correctness of the work 
of the quantity-surveyors whom the Commissioners nominate, 
and so tends to lower their professional position. It has also 
the effect of requiring the contractor to repeat work which it is 
the professional business of the surveyor to undertake. Those 
employers who insert such a clause as that under consideration 
can hardly be aware of the extent of work necessary to verify 
the long and complicated series of figures comprised in the 
dimensions, abstracts and bills, which constitute a set of quan- 
tities. An independent set of quantities, which is practically 
what is required to comply with the clause, would in any large 
building be a labour of weeks, requiring skilful professional 
assistance obtained only at considerable cost. So long as 
surveyors of position are selected for the preparation of the 
quantities, the dona fides of these documents is not in question. 
If the contractor adopts the stipulation of the advertisements 
the verification of the accuracy of the quantities requires an 
expenditure of time which must, if undertaken. before the con- 
tract is signed, seriously delay its signature, and consequently 
the completion of the works. 

As regards the expense to the contractor of such a verifica- 
tion, it would nearly equal that of preparing the original quan- 
tities, and this additional cost the contractor must of course 
add to his estimate in some form or other, so that practically 
the employer would have to pay twice for the work required in 
the preparation of the bills of quantities. Unless the successful 
contractor takes the course of adopting this tedious and ex- 
pensive process (and no one would dream of doing so until his 
chance of obtaining the contract had been assured), he must 
accept the quantities as he finds them, and take his chance of 
the existence of errors.. A contractor intending to tender for 
any work does not now study in detail the drawings and speci- 
fication. He expects to find, and is entitled to find, all the 
information that is necessary for him in the quantities, in a 
form already carefully digested. The clause here dealt with 
does in reality cut from under his feet the solid ground to which 
he is accustomed to trust, and leaves him with the conviction 
that he is being deprived of one of the ordinary securities to 
which he is entitled. If the contractor adopts the suggestion 
of the advertisement, it must tend to delay the execution of the 
works and to increase the cost of them; if, on the other hand, 
he is content to accept the quantities as supplied to him by 
skilled and responsible surveyors on their responsibility, the 
requirement is needless and futile so far as the Commissioners 
are concerned. 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
therefore trust that a consideration of all the foregoing may 
induce the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings to omit from-_their future advertisements all the 
words after “Quantities” in the sentence above quoted, 
viz. :—‘‘ Which must be verified by the persons desirous of 
tendering.” 

Should the Commissioners or their advisers desire to receive 
any further information on this subject, or any explanation of 
passages in the foregoing statement, we are to inform you that 
Mr. Arthur Cates, of Whitehall Yard, one of the vice-presidents 
of the Institute, is authorised to communicate with them on 
behalf of the Council, and that he will do so on hearing from 
you.—We have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servants, 
Sioned if ASTON WEBB, Hon. Secretary. 

S | WILLIAM H, WHITE, Secretary. 

H. W. Primrose, Esq, C.S.L, 

Secretary of H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


July 4, 1890. 
Gentlemen,— With reference to your letter of May 28 last, I 
am directed by the First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s 
Works, &c., to acquaint you, for the information of the Council 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, that the words 
‘which must be verified by the persons desirous of tendering” 
will be omitted in future in the Board’s advertisements for 
tenders for building works.—I am, gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, H. W. PRIMROSE. 
The Secretaries, R.I.B.A. 


TESSERZ. 
Teutonic and Romanesque Art. 
G. F. WAAGEN. 


ue Netherlandish school, which, in the previous periods, 
had greatly distinguished itself in the art of painting, was 
also the first completely to work out its peculiar Teutonic 
element. This element manifested itself in the endeavcur to 
express that spiritual meaning which these artists so strongly 
felt, through the medium of the forms of real life ; rendering 
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these forms with the utmost distinctness and truth of drawing, 
colouring, perspective, and light and shadow, and filling up the 
space with scenes from nature, or objects created by the hand 
of man, in which the smallest detail was carefully given. The 
great importance of such a development of the realistic feeling 
in painting, which had never been sufficiently acknowledged, 
may be thus explained. To it we owe the purest evidence of 
that peculiar enthusiasm, both for art and Christianity, with 
which the Teutonic race was imbued. As respects the Italians 
—the great leaders in art among the Romanesque nations—the 
relation to art, as well as to the Christian religion, appears of 
a totally different character. The national peculiarity of their 
ecclesiastical painting rests on very different grounds from 
those on which that of the truly Teutonic Netherlanders 
was based. The antique Roman race constituted the founda- 
tion of the population of Italy. Those Germanic hordes who 
poured into the Peninsula contributed but a portion to this 
population, and were gradually absorbed with it into a new 
form of unity. The Teutonic feeling for art, and its conception 
of Christianity, became therefore strongly modified by the pre- 
vailing Classic element. In addition to this, the existence of 
numerous monuments of antique art in the country exercised 
from time to time a strong influence upon all artistic develop- 
ment. But though the combination of these conditions happily 
resulted in the finest productions of Christian art, yet, when 
compared with the antique, and especially with Greek art, they 
exhibit no such thorough originality as that displayed by the 
painting of the early Netherlandish schools, but must be rather 
considered as a happy cross between antique and Teutonic 
feeling. In the circumstance, therefore, that early Nether- 
landish art, in its freedom from all foreign influence, exhibits 
to us the contrast between the naturai feeling of the Greek and 
of the German races in the department of art—these two races 
being the chief representatives of the cultivation of the ancient 
and the modern world—and exhibits this contrast in a purity 
and distinctness not traceable in any other form ; in this cir- 
cumstance consists the high significance of this school when 
considered in reference to the general history of art. While it 
is characteristic of the Greek feeling to idealise not only the 
conceptions of the ideal world, but even that of portraits, by the 
simplification of forms, and the prominence given to the more 
important parts of a work of art, the early Netherlanders, on 
the other hand, conferred a portrait-like character upon the 
most ideal personifications of the Virgin, the Apostles, Prophets 
and Martyrs, and in actual portraiture aimed to render even 
the most accidental peculiarities of nature. While the Greeks 
expressed the various features of outward nature—such as 
rivers, fountains, hills, trees, &c.—under abstract human forms, 
the Negherlanders endeavoured to express them as they had 
seen them in nature, and with a truth which extended to the 
smallest details. In opposition to the ideal, and what may be 
called the personifying tendency of the Greeks, the Nether- 
landish race developed a purely realistic and landscape school. 
In this respect the other Teutonic nations are found to approach 
them most nearly, the Germans first and then the English, 


The Porch of Chartres Cathedral. 
M. DIDRON. 


The sculptures here open with the creation of the world, to 
the illustration of which thirty-six tableaux and seventy-five 
statues are devoted, beginning with the moment when God 
leaves his repose to create the heavens and the earth, and con- 
tinued to that in which Adam and Eve, having been guilty of 
disobedience, are driven from Paradise, to pass the remainder 
of their lives in tears and in labour. This is made by the 
encyclopaedist the first groundwork of his subject ; it is the 
Genesis of organic and inorganic nature—of living creatures 
and reasoning beings; that in which the biblical cosmogony is 
developed, and which leads to that terrible event, the fearful 
malediction pronounced upon man by his God. The first sec- 
tion, called by Beauvais the “ Miroir Naturel,” is sculptured on 
the central arch of the north porch. But although man, by the 
guilt of Adam, had incurred the penalty of death to the body 
and.torment to the soul, he might yet redeem himself by 
labour. Even while expelling them from Paradise, God still 
has compassion on our first parents: he gave them skins of 
beasts for garments, and taught them how to clothe themselves; 
and the sculptor hence took occasion to instruct the Beaucerons 
how to labour with the hands and with the mind. On the 
right of the Fall of Man he sculptured under the eyes of all 
men, and for their perpetual instruction, first, a calendar of 
stone, describing all the labours of the country in their seasons; 
then a catechism of the mechanical arts practised by the 
dwellers in towns ; and, finally, for the benefit of those engaged 
in intellectual occvpations, a manual of the liberal arts, per- 
sonified, preferably, under the figures of a philosopher, a geo- 
metrician and a magician. The entire subject is developed in 
a series of 103 figures in the north porch, and more especially 
in the arch on the right hand. Such is the second division, 
exhibiting at once an historical and allegorical representation 
of agricultural and manufacturing industry—of commerce and 


of art.” It is not, however, enough for man to labour only, his’ 
muscular powers and intellectual energy must be exerted for a 
worthy object; he must make a good employment of the 
faculties with which he is endowed by God, and of the riches- 
acquired by his own industry. To walk is not enough: we: 
must walk in a straight path ; nor is it enough to act, unless we’ 
act well and virtuously. Thus for moral and religious purposes- 
the porches of Notre Dame de Chartres were encrusted with’ 
148 effigies, representing the virtues which it is our duty to: 
embrace—the vices that we ought to overcome. Man, created 
by God, has duties to fulfil towards his Maker from whom he is- 
derived, towards society in the bosom of which he lives, towards 
the family in which he was brought up, and the household over 
which he, in his turn, presides ; lastly, he has duties towards. 
himself, possessing, as he does, a physical organisation to be’ 
preserved, a heart to be softened and warmed, and a mind to 
be enlightened. Thence arise four orders of virtues, the theo- 
logical, political, domestic and personal; all placed in oppce-- 
sition to their contrary vices, as light is to darkness. Personi- 
fications of all these virtues are sculptured in the different bands 
or courses of the vaulting. Theological and political virtues, 
the influence of which is external, and suitable for the public 
arena, are placed without ; domestic and personal virtues, which 
affect the individual and his family, are made to retire within: 
the porch, where they find shelter in stillness and comparative 
obscurity. Such is the third part, the “ Miroir Moral,” which 
occupies the left archway and the north porch generally. Now 
that man is created, that he has learned to labour and to guide 
his actions aright, that he takes toil with the one hand for his- 
support and virtue with the other for his guide and protectress, 
he may advance without fear of going astray ; he may live and 
become the architect of his own history, and, afver a certain 
period, he will reach the point he has had in view. Man’s- 
career is then continued from the Creation to the Last Judg- 
ment, just as the sun pursues his course from east to west, and 
the remaining statues are, therefore, devoted to exhibiting the: 
history of the world from the period of Adam and Eve, whom 
we left digging and spinning without the gates of Paradise down 
to the end of time. The inspired sculptor has, indeed, by the 
aid of the Prophets and of the Apocalypse divined the future 
fate of man, long after (poor mortal !) his own earthly existence 
should have terminated. No less than 1,488 statues were em- 
ployed, and still remain, to set forth a history comprising so 
many ages, so many events, and so many human beings. This 
is the fourth and last division ; it fills three recesses of the north 
porch, as well as the entire porch and the three bays of the 
southern entrance. The sculptures, then, are in the fullest 
sense of the word what in the language of the middle ages was: 
called the ‘‘ Image or Mirror of ,the Universe.” They form an 
entire poem, in the first canto of which we see reflected the 
image of nature, organic and inorganic ; in the second, that of 
science ; that of the moral sense in the third ; of man in the 
fourth ; and in the whole, lastly, the entire world. Such is the 
intellectual framework of this stone encyclopzedia ; such its plan. 
and moral unity. 


The Origin of Avebury. 


J. FERGUSSON. 

A careful revision of all the monuments, both in Brittany: 
and in this country, has convinced me that all the parallel lines 
of stones are nothing more or less than full-sized plans of 
battles, lithographed on the fields where they were fought; and 
I think I can also suggest who fought the battle that Avebury 
was erected to commemorate. Looked at from the battle point 
of view, the story of Avebury seems singularly simple and 
intelligible. We know that the Wansdyke, immediately in its 
rear, was the northern boundary, first of the Belgic kingdom, 
then of the Saxon State of Wessex. On the occasion of the 
battle of Avebury, the southern army seems to have issued 
from this, and taken up a position on the Waden Hill of the 
Ordnance Maps, between Avebury and Silbury. In every 
respect this was one of the finest strategical positions the 
country affords, either for an advance towards the north or to 
resist an enemy coming from that quarter. The northern army 
seems to have established their head-quarters at Avebury, and 
on the morning of the battle to have extended themselves along 
the ground marked out by the Kenneth and Beckhampton 
Avenues. This done, the position of Waden Hill was out- 
flanked, and there was nothing for it but to retire to their 
second line of defence on the Roman road, where the final 
struggle took place ; probably the general was there slain. At 
all events, victory there declared itself for the northern people, 
and Silbury Hill was raised to commemorate the event, pre- 
cisely as was done in Ceylon five centuries earlier on the spot: 
where the usurper Ellala fell, and as was done on the field of 
Waterloo fifteen centuries afterwards. The neighbourhood of 
Avebury was so long the battle-ground on which the Belge, 
and afterwards the Saxons, contended with the Britons for the: 
empire of England, that there is some difficulty in determining 
which of the great battles fought in this neighbourhood Silbury 
Hill was raised to commemorate, There is one circumstance; | 
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however, which I feel convinced will eventually fix it as the 
Arthur’s twelfth and last great battle of Badon Hill, which gave 
peace to his countrymen for the rest of his lifetime. It is this. 
‘We learn from the ‘‘ Codex Diplomaticus,” No. 1094, that Cissa 
was buried at Overton, the manor in which Avebury is situated. 
Now this Cissa came to England with his father Cerdic in 495, 
and succeeded him AD. 514; he must, therefore, have been 
detween forty and fifty years of age in 516 or 520—it is not 
quite clear on which date this battle was fought—and could not 
have survived in fighting trim to the time of any of the battles 
which occurred after Arthur’s death, in 542. The first of these 
was fought in 552. The fact of Cissa being buried so far from 
fhis own city of Cisseceaster (Chichester) points to such a league 
as. those formed by the kings of Sussex and Wessex to resist 
the terrible Arthur. I need hardly add that there are numerous 
other reasons which induce me to believe that Avebury was the 
scene of Arthur’s last great battle, but it would take too much 
Space to attempt to statethem. I cannot but feel that all this 
must sound painfully prosaic and heretical to those who have 
been reared in the faith of Druidical mysteries and Dracontia ; 
but, in a matter-of-fact age, the recovery of a lost chapter in 
British history may be some consolation for the extinction of 
poetic imaginings. 


Everyday Life in Greece. 
E. FALKENER. 


The life of the Greek resembled that of the gods. Born in 
a sunny climate, enjoying a clear sky, a pure atmosphere, his 
country girt about by a calm serene ocean, while the grateful 
land brought forth almost without toil of husbandry, he looked 
upon the hazy, sultry mist hanging upon the horizon, softening 
and colouring the distant objects, upon the exhalations rising 
from the ground beneath him, quivering and dancing in the 
sun’s rays, and typical of an ever-active nature; or, like Pro- 
metheus, he apostrophised the “atmosphere divine, the swift- 
winged breezes, the fountain-source of rivers, the laughing 
tipples of the ever-flowing ocean,” and his mind, freed from 
care and revelling in joy, was fit for contemplation, and pre- 
pared to seek the beautiful and the good. As a member of the 
commonwealth, he thought of his country’s glory and achieve- 
ments, its ennobling civilisation, its moral worth, its love of 
freedom, its martial valour, its unvarying success, its future 
destiny ; he called to mind the high deeds of glory effected by 
its hero sons, and he felt his spirits soar within him at thoughts 
of his own excellence, in feelings of his own conscious dignity ; 
and he longed for a path by which he might equal the glory of 
his ancestors, and raise to himself a name worthy of his 
country’s remembrance. As an artist he took pride in the re- 
flection that this glory was self-created, that it was indigenous 
to the soil; he sought not models from other countries, he 
copied not the works of others, seeking only how best to conceal 
his plagiarisms; but studying deeply the excellences of his 
predecessors, and striving how most entirely to reach their 
meaning, he relied upon his own powers to equal or excel 
them. 

Florence City. 


W. WARE. 


The streets, the domestic buildings, the churches, the 
palaces, are anything but beautiful—peculiar, grand, striking, 
many magnificent, but it would be quite an unallowable use of 
language to style them beautiful, and pretty is a word that 
cannot be used within the walls of Florence. You find yourself 
walled in as your carriage proceeds and penetrates to the more 
important parts of the city, between rows of buildings, which, 
from their great height and the darkness of the stone of which 
allis built, and the massy iron gratings which guard all the 
windows of the lower storeys, make one think he must be 
plunging into the recesses of some boundless prison. All 
avears a dark, funereal look, The palaces you would take to 
be inquisitions—the convents and monasteries to be prisons of 
state, You feel that you have travelled back to a city of the 
Middle Ages, the greater part of which retains all the marks of 
those ages. The age of centuries is inscribed all over the city 
as legibly as the wrinkles of eighty or a hundred years upon 
tthe countenance of a human being. Now and then a building 
or a street may present in the comparison a modern aspect. 
But the prevailing characteristics will be height, massiveness, 
‘blackness, age. All looks as if designed for attack and 
defence, as if every house had stood, or might now stand, a 
‘siege. And the greater part have many a time done so. 
Guelf and Ghibelin blood, the blood of democrat and aristocrat, 
of noble and commoner, the blood of civil broil, of domestic 
‘feud, of midnight assassination, has flowed in the streets, in 
tthe prisons, in the palace chambers. Every street, every 
‘puilding, every apartment, every stone has its history of cruelty 
and blood, of liberty or tyranny, of heroism or oppression. Thisis 
all of the nature of corroborative evidence to those who remember 
the fierce collisions that occurred in Florence within the walls 
f the city so many times among the political and personal 
‘parties of the Middle Ages and their wars with neighbouring 


states. It_is highly instructive to. see the histories of those 
times thus written over again in the aspects and forms of the 
buildings. You cannot look up to those frowning walls, those 
iron-barred windows, those windows so small, those gratings so 
close and so heavy, the long, dark, arched passage-ways winding” 
along from palace to palace and house to house without seeing 
everywhere abundant verification of all you have read, without 
a sense of having been carried backward in the order of time to 
the days of CosmoI. There are no palaces for a dark and sombre 
magnificence like these of Florence. If one looked no higher 
than the ground floor, he would think much more of a prison 
than of a palace ; but if of a prison, it would be of one for the 
incarceration of nothing less than princes and kings. But 
lifting the eye upward, no one can longer doubt that he is 
examining the residences of some of the long descended 
inheritors of the power and wealth of Tuscany. They have 
about them, in a remarkable degree, an air of nobility. The 
forms are extremely simple, even to severity—no ornament 
which seems to be ornament for its own sake. The archi- 
tecture, you will observe too, will have all the parts which 
properly belong to it, but beyond that not a line, not a curve, 
not a moulding—nothing beyond the strictest demands of the 
order ; and the order chosen you will find for the most part to 
be the simplest and severest of all the five, that to which the 
country has given its name, the Tuscan. I do not believe there 
is a more impressive building in Europe than the Ricardi 
Palace in Florence, the ancient residence of the Medici in the 
days of the first Cosmo and Lorenzo. It preaches like a 
sermon, it harangues like an oration, it inspires like a poem. 
I came upon it unexpectedly the first day I was in Florence, 
and as I stood beneath its black walls of chiselled rock, with its 
massive overhanging cornice, I felt for the first time the power 
of architecture. And yet, palace though it be, it presents but 
two sheer, unbroken fronts on the corner of two streets—no 
projections, no recesses, no towers, pediments, columns, 
piazzas—two simple fronts with their magnificent cornice, that 
is all; but so grand are the proportions of all, as if Michel 
Angelo had written his name all over it, that, fer true 
sublimity it far surpasses all other structures there, even the 
huge cathedral itself. 


The Egyptian Lions, British Museum. 
C. LEEMANS. 


Dr. Ruppell was the first who made us acquainted with the 
two lions in red granite which, at the time of his journey in 
Nubia, were lying among the ruins of the temples at Mount 
Barkal, near the isle of Meroé. That traveller stated that when 
he saw the lions one of them was broken to pieces, and that 
the line of hieroglyphics which was on the base of the other 
could no longer be deciphered. Lord Prudhoe, who instantly 
perceived the value of these monuments, drew them from the 
ruins in which they lay buried, and carried them to England. 
There, after having all the fragments put together by skilful 
hands, this zealous patron of art and science, to whom the study 
of Egyptian antiquities in particular is deeply indebted, pre- 
sented to the British Museum the two monuments perfectly 
restored, and constituting the most beautiful and noble speci- 
mens of Egyptian art. In going through the vast galleries of 
the British Museum, in which the masterpieces of Greek and 
Roman sculpture attract our eyes on all sides, and still serve as 
models to young artists desirous to find out the secrets by 
which the great masters of ancient art have rendered their pro- 
ductions immortal, we are everywhere carried away with admira- 
tion, particularly when, on entering the great hall of the marbles 
of the Parthenon, we find ourselves at oncecarried back to theage 
of Pericles, at which time the arts of Greece had reached 
their perfection. But these impressions, though augmented by 
the good taste which has arranged all the objects, will not p e- 
vent the visitor from stopping with reverential awe before the 
two lions of red granite which guard on each side the entrance 
to the grand gallery containing the colossal monuments of 
ancient Egypt, couched on their pedestals, the one lying on his 
right, the other on his left side, with their heads turned towards 
the spectator ; they seeme1 more like petrified animals than 
the work of asculptor. I do not believe that there exists in 
any European museum any monument so likely to change the 
opinion of those who see nothing in Egyptian art but a servile 
and tasteless imitation of forms consecrated by religion in the 
infancy of art and civilisation, and who ascribe to the influence 
of the Greeks whatever traces of an elevated style are to be 
found in Egyptian monuments. It was this prejudice which 
led M. Riippell to conclude, while he stood in the midst of the 
finest remains of the times of the Pharaohs, that these lions 
must have been sculptured under the influence of the Greeks. 
But if the royal names inscribed on their breasts seem to 
approach the age of Psammetichus, there are still inscriptions 
enough on the bases of the two monuments to prove to us that 
they ascend at least to the seventeenth century before our era, 
and that we certainly admire in them productions of the best 
epoch of ancient Egyptian sculpture, monuments which have 
resisted the ravages of more than five-and-thirty centuries. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


On Tuesday a quarterly meeting of the Staffordshire 
County Council was held. The Earl of Harrowsy, who 
presided, said that the General Purposes Committee had 
recommended that the county surveyor be instructed to 
report as to the feasibility of constructing a council hall in 
the upper part of the assembly-room of the Shire Hall, with 


plans, but that official had stated that with his present staff 


he was unable to undertake the work. His lordship said 
it became more apparent at each meeting that the 
accommodation for the Council was very inadequate. The 
time had arrived when it was necessary to do something in 
the matter, and he suggested whether it would not be well 
for the committee to be instructed to obtain information as 
to the accommodation which could be procured. Alderman 
EbcE said it struck him and others that the suggestion to 
make the alterations at the Shire Hall would be a great 
mistake. They might consider whether a portion of the 
money which would be granted by the Government in a 
short time could not be utilised for providing a suitable 
meeting-place for the Council and the conduct of the 
general work. Alderman Wiccin, M.P., thought it was 
quite time the Council was properly housed, and a county 
like Stafford would not begrudge money for providing the 
required accommodation. Mr, GRAHAM agreed that proper 
accommodation should be provided for the officers of the 
Council ; but as the Council itself did not meet very often, 
he thought one of the public buildings in Stafford would 
suffice. It was resolved to expunge from the report the 
paragraph referring to the alteration of the Shire Hall. 
Mr. EpcE moved, and Alderman Wiccrn, M.P., seconded, 
the following motion :—“ That the committee be instructed 
to reconsider the whole question of providing a council hall 
and the necessary offices in a most economical but efficient 
manner, and that they also be authorised, if they find it 
necessary, to obtain plans from competent architects, and 
submit the same to the Council without committing the 
Council to the adoption of any scheme.” The motion was 
agreed to. 


THE Prix de Rome for painting has been awarded this 
year to M. Drvampez, who was born in Paris in 1867. 
The young prizeman is the son of a well-known engraver. 
His masters were MM. Guay, LEFEBVRE, BOULANGER and 
BenjaMiIn Constant. The “Premier second” was 
awarded to M. Lenoir, and the “ Deuxitme second” to 
M. Lavercnr. It was anticipated that M. Lava.tey, 
already the gainer of a “Premier second,” would be the 
gainer of the chief prize this year. The subject assigned 
was St. Leter Denying Christ, which did not give satis- 
faction to the students. The subject for sculpture related 
to an incident in the contest between the Argives and 
Spartans for the city of Thyrcis, in which three hundred 
warriors took part. It was believed that all the Spartans 
had been slain, and the two surviving Argives went away to 
inform their people of the victory. But there was one 
Spartan remaining wounded. He had sufficient strength te 
Set up a trophy on the field, and to trace with his blood on 
the sand the inscription, “The Spartans vanquished the 
Argives.” M.Gasq obtained the first prize, M. BELLoc 
took second, and M. Sicarp third place. 


From a paper read by Canon Scotr RogERTSOoN at 
Canterbury it appears that Archbishop Benson is the 
ninety-third occupant of the primatial chair. Fifty-nine of 
his predecessors were interred at Canterbury, eleven at the 
Abbey called St. Augustine’s, and forty-eight at Christ 
Church. Among the latter nineteen died before the Nor- 
man Conquest, and twenty-nine died after the Conquest. 
To St. Augustine’s Abbey were brought the remains of 
Archbishop AucustineE and his nine immediate successors. 
Another Saxon primate, JamBERT (who had been abbot of 
St. Augustine’s), was subsequently interred in the chapter- 
house of that abbey in 790. Intra-mural interment was 
much objected to by the Romans and by the Saxons, 
Consequently the burial-ground for all Canterbury during 
several centuries was at St. Augustine’s, which stands out- 
side the city walls. Archbishop Curupert was the first 
who broke through the old custom, and in defiance of the 
claims of St. Augustine’s Abbey, he was buried at his own 
cathedral church in a,p. 758. It appears that 422 years 
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later his remains were carried out of the old Trinity Chapel 
and laid in the north-east transept on the south side of the: 
altar of St. Stephen. His successor, BREGwIN, was likewise 
translated at the same time (a.D. 1180) from Trinity Chapel 
to the south-east transept, and was reinterred at St. Gregory’s 
altar there. Seventeen Saxon primates were interred at 
Christ Church after CuTHBERT and Brecwin. Seven 
archbishops were buried at Jambeth, six at Croydon, and 
five at Addington. At Oxford were three burials, viz. 
CRanMER, Laup and Juxon. Archbishop T1LLOTSON was: 
buried in St. Lawrence Jewry; SaNncrort in Fressingfield, 
of which he was a native; and Azsor in Guildford, his 
native place. The remains of Cardinal LANGHAM, who died 
at Avignon on July 22, 1376, were removed to Westminster 
in 1379. He had resigned the Archiepiscopal See when 
created a Cardinal Priest in 1368. His tomb stands on the 
north side of the choir of the abbey. The pre-Norman Arch- 
bishop (STIGAND) was buried at Winchester Cathedral im 
1069. St. Epmunp of Pontigny (a native of Abington) lies 
at Pontigny. Batpwin, dying at the Crusade, was buried 
at Tyre. KiILwARpsBy was interred at Viterbo. BoNIFACE 
(a Savoyard) was buried in Savoy, WETHERSHED lies at 
St. Gemma. Roserr (a pre-Norman primate) is said to lie 
at Gemetica, REGINALD FITZJOCELINE, who died before he 
was consecrated, was buried at Bath. 


THE memory of the late H. O. AVERY, who was prom? 
nent among the younger architects of New York, will be 
kept before the students of Columbia College, as his father 


has resolved to create a library of architecture for that 


purpose. The nucleus will be formed by the books H. O. 
AVERY possessed at the time of his death, and about 
15,000 dols. will be expended on the purchase of other 
books on art and architecture. A similar sum will be set 
aside to endow the library, and the interest will be employed 
hereafter to keep the shelves supplied with the latest works. 
relating to the profession. 


THE sketches of architectural subjects by Mr, BURKE- 
Downinc, which appear from time to time in our con- 
temporary the Daily Graphic, are made much more 
interesting to the profession, and not thereby less pleasing 
to the general public, by the fidelity to detail which 
characterises them. Considerable care is shown in their 
adaptation for this kind of publication. Among those which 
have lately appeared and which are especially good are 
Westminster Hall and the church of St. Mary Overie, which 
were published on succeeding days, and both of which 
should prove interesting to members of the architectural 
profession. A succinct account of the history accompanied 
the sketch of Westminster Hall. 


Tuk thirty-third annual report of the Kent Archzeological 
Society expresses the satisfaction of the Council at the 
continued success of the Society and the desire of the: 
members to promote the objects for which it was founded.. 
There are nearly nine hundred members. - The eighteenth 
volume of “ Archzeologia Cantiana,” which has been issued! 
to members, is in no way inferior to its predecessors. The 
total cost of the volume was 6or1/. 10s. 1¢., yet in spite of so — 
large an outlay there still remains a balance to the Society’s. 
credit at the bankers’ of 580/. 19s. 4d. Considerable 
alterations have been wrought in the Society’s rooms at 
Maidstone since the appointment of the honorary secretary’ 
as chief curator. The fine collection of remains of ancient. 
art and weapons of war, together with many other objects. 
of value and interest, have all been carefully mounted and 
brought into view. The Council hope that the presence of 
the curator at Maidstone on Thursday in every week willi 
induce members occasionally to visit the rooms for the 
purpose of studying the collection, referring to the books 
in the Society’s library, and taking part in discussions for 
the advancement of archeology. The Council appeal to: 
the members to do all in their power to further the interests 
of the Society, and of archzology generally, by reporting 
promptly to the hon. secretary any discoveries which may 
come under their notice or any acts of vandalism about 
to be committed. Inthe one case it would insure every 
discovery being recorded, and in the other it might be 
the means of many interesting monuments being saved 
from destruction. 
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REREDOS, HARROW MISSION CHURCH. 


R.NORMAN SHAW, R.A. Architect. 
FIGURES by F. HAMILTON JACKSON. 
CARVING & ORNAMENT designed & GESSO executed by W.R.LETHABY. 


The Architectural Llustvation Society. Second Serves. Plate M2265. 
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CORPUS CHRISTI PRIORY, MANCHESTER. 
SKETCH DESIGN: 
LEONARD STOKES, Architect. 


Mie Wey 
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MEMORIAL OF CANON SCRUTON, PP. R.C.CHURCH, KEIGHLEY. 


| Mess’S DUNN & HANSOM, Architect 
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DESIGN FOR’ FREE LIBRARY, MIDDLETON. 
By SH DAVIES. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 253._MEMORIAL REREDOS, HARROW MISSION CHURCH. 
(R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A.) 
NO. 254.-CORPUS CHRISTI PRIORY, MANCHESTER. 
[LEONARD STOKES.) 


MONUMENT OF THE LATE CANON SCRUTON. 
HIS monument is built into the side wall, and forms 
! part of the adornment of the Scruton Chantry 
at St. Patrick’s Church, Bradford, Yorks, executed from 
the designs of Messrs. Dunn, Hansom & Dunn, architects. 
It is of Caen stone, and is beautifully carried out by Mr. 
Watt, sculptor, of Cheltenham. The recumbent effigy is 
a very good likeness of the deceased Canon, and represents 
him in his sacerdotal vestments, holding the chalice and 
Sacred Host. The Scruron crest, a swan, is introduced 
in the form of crockets. ‘“ Dilexi decorem domus tue” 
is added after the inscription, in reference to the love the 
Canon had for ecclesiastical architecture, and of the great 
interest he took in embellishing so many of our churches. 
Besides this tomb there is an elaborate tracery screen in 
alabaster, with metal gates and grilles, in the archway 
opening from the north aisle ; also, in the opposite side to 
the tomb and filling the archway between the chantry and 
sanctuary is a richly carved screen of oak, executed by 
Messrs. Rosson & Sons, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
Rev. Wittiam BEeNepicr ScruTON was for twenty-three 
years parish priest of St. Patrick’s Church, Bradford, and 
was a canon of the diocese of Leeds. 


TOMBSTONE OF THE REV. H. C. DUKE,} 
HIS tomb is erected over the grave of the Rev. H. C. 
Dvukg, in Kensal Green Cemetery, where he now 
rests amidst many other deceased priests, and near the spot 
where Cardinal WisEMAN is buried. Though a native of 
the south of England, Mr. Duke spent the greater part of 
his life in the north, and was for many years parish priest of 
St. Anne’s, Keighley, in the diocese of Leeds. The tomb 
was worked by Mr. JosepH Brapwett, of Bath, from the 
design of Messrs. Dunn, Hansom & Dunn, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne and Bristol. It stands upon a granite base, and 
has polished granite shafts in the arcading of sides. The 
end panels contain a monogram and a chalice, emblematical 
of the “Priesthood.” A floriated cross covers the top 
surface of the tomb. 


YSTALYFERA CHURCH. 

HIS church, which is now nearly ready for the open- 

ing, is situated in the Swansea Valley, right in the 

heart of the hills. The walls inside and out are faced with 
native stone, built in random range, rock-faced, with Bath- 
stone dressings. It provides for 350 sittings, and the work 
is being carried out by Mr. D. Rees, builder, Ystalyfera, 
and the architects are Messrs. J. BuckKLEY WILSON, 
F.R.1.B.A., and GLENDINNING Moxuawy, M.S.A., Swansea. 


SEMI-DETACHED VILLAS, MARLBOROUGH PARK, BELFAST. 


HESE villas were erected by the late Mr. Kerr, 

builder, at the cost of about 1,200/, from plans and 

under the superintendence of Mr. W1LL1aM Batrt, architect, 
Belfast. 


DESIGN FOR FREE LIBRARY AT MIDDLETON. 


HIS design was one of those submitted in open com- 
petition for the library at Middleton, near Man- 


chester. The author is Mr. S. H. Davies. 


ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. 


N July 24 the memorial-stone of the new nave of. the 
collegiate church of St. Saviour, Southwark, was laid by 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and thus inaugurated 
the long-delayed restoration of what is considered to be the 
finest Medizeval building in London after Westminster Abbey. 
St. Saviour’s—or St. Marie Overie, as it was once called—has 
an exceptionally long record. In 1540 the priory church and 
rectory were leased from the Crown to the parishioners of the 
united parishes of St. Margaret and St. Mary Magdalene, 
Southwark, Thenceforth it became the parish church of the 
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united parishes under its present title. From this date onwards 
the fabric has been subjected to many changes and modifica- 
tions, and considerable sums of money have been expended 
from time to time on so-called improvements. Within the 
present century much of both good and bad has been done to this 
venerable edifice. In 1818 the repairs of the tower, which had 
got into a very dangerous condition, were admirably executed 
under the care of the ‘late Mr. George Gwilt, who a few years 
later restored the so-called lady chapel and subsequently the 
choir. In 1830 the transepts were restored in a much less 
satisfactory manner by another architect. The groined ceilings 
were executed in lath and plaster, and the angle shafts from 
which spring the groining ribs were made of cast-iron pipes, in 
two cases utilised as ‘stove flues. Meanwhile the old nave had 
been gradually getting into a state of great dilapidation and 
decay, the roof especially being pronounced to be in a dan- 
gerous condition. In 1831 the parish authorities removed the 
roof altogether, and left the building exposed to wind and 
weather for seven years, when it was finally taken down to be 
replaced by the present flimsy structure of lath and plaster in 
1839. The floor was raised 7 feet 6 inches above that of the 
eastern portion of the church, with the result that it was quite 
impossible to utilise the nave in connection with the choir and 
transepts. The original foundations of the nave and aisles and 
certain portions of the old walls still exist under the present 
building, and it is hoped that a considerable part of these may 
be preserved and utilised in the work which is now to be 
begun. No attempt will be made by Sir Arthur Blomfield, the 
architect of the new work, to reproduce the old church as it 
existed up till 1831, with the history of its successive changes 
marked by the various styles it exhibited. The new nave will 
adhere as closely as possible to the more ancient lines and be 
thoroughly in harmony with the beautiful work of the choir. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by the 
Princesses Victoria and Maud, arrived shortly before 4 o’clock 
at the church gates, where they were received by the wardens. 
Mr. James F. Field, warden of the Great Account and chair- 
man of the Vestry, then presented an address on behalf of the 
corporation of wardens and the parishioners. The address 
referred to the fact that royalty, although infrequently, had yet 
in ancient times visited the church, notably when Henry IV. 
gave the daughter of the Duke of Milan as a bride to the Earl 
of Kent in 1406; again when James I., the Poet King of Scot- 
land, married the daughter of the Earl of Somerset ; and in 
later times Queen Anne was a visitor. In conclusion the 
wardens thanked their Royal Highnesses for their condescen- 
sion in visiting the parish on the occasion of the 350th anni- 
versary of the incorporation of its wardens. 

After the presentation of the address, the royal party were 
conducted to the door of the south aisle. At the entrance to 
the building their Royal Highnesses were received by the Lord 
Bishop of Rochester, the Assistant Bishop, the rector, the Rev. 
W. Thompson, and the reception committee. During the 
singing of a hymn they proceeded to the dais outside the nave, 
passing through the transept and nave. 

At the conclusion of the special psalm the Prince of Wales 
was presented by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese with the fol- 
lowing address :— 

“May it please your Royal Highness,—This ancient 
church, the restoration of which, with a kindness which does 
not surprise, but greatly exhilarates us, you, sir, have come to 
inaugurate to-day, has a chequered history of seven hundred 
years. The lady chapel, choir and aisles are Early English of 
the purest style, and date from the thirteenth century. Rescued 
from destruction by the skill and enthusiasm of the late Mr. 
Gwilt, they will not require attention until the rest of our duty 
is done. The tower, of three stages, is in good order. The 
arches east and west are of the same date as the choir; the 
arches north and south are a century later. The upper stages 
belong to the fifteenth century. The transepts appear to have 
soon fallen into a state of decay. They have been badly 
restored, and will require a considerable outlay. The original 
nave and aisles, of the same date as the choir, and almost as 
beautiful, were quite unnecessarily pulled down fifty years 
ago and replaced by the present building, which Sir Gilbert 
Scott once denounced as ‘an abject monstrosity.’ It will be at 
once removed, and will be rebuilt on the old lines and at the 
original level, care being taken to preserve, as far as possible, 
the not inconsiderable remains of the old walls still existing 
and buried in the modern brickwork. The total cost is roughly 
estimated at a sum of 59,0007, of which about one-half is 
already promised. 

“ On a building which vies almost with Westminster Abbey 
in the splendour of its picturesque history, we who own it are 
resolved to grudge nothing of time, care, or money. James I. 
of Scotland was married here to Jane Beaufort. Henry IV. of 
England was present here at the marriage of the Earl of 
Holland, and gave away the bride. Queen Elizabeth assisted 
here at the Earl of Cumberland’s wedding. Under these walls, 
which for many centuries commanded the great highway from 
Europe to the metropolis, splendid cavalcades have passed, 
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with the leading men of the time, whether in war, diplomacy, 
or letters. The Black Prince, with the King of France at his 
side ; Henry’V., fresh from: Agincourt ; Henry VIIL, on his 
way to the Field of the Cloth of Gold ; Charles V. and Cardinal 
Wolsey, Erasmus and Sir Thomas Wyatt, have gone by, and 
disappeared. Last, but not least, some twenty-seven years ago 
a gracious Princess came to us—never likely to be forgotten or 
to disappear out of English hearts—who may possibly, even 
now, remember the tumultuous applause with which Southwark 
folk greeted her on her way to an auspicious bridal, “ae 

‘Within ‘these walls lie the ashes of men who have made 
England famous :— Gower, “Edmund. Shakespeare, Edmund 
Dyer, Fletcher, Massinger.» The Tabard «Inn, of which 
Chaucer sang; the Globe Theatre, where Shakespeare acted ; 
the Marshalsea Prison, which Little Dorrit visited, were once 
within a stone’s throw of these walls. In the exquisite lady 
chapel Bishop Gardiner tried for heresy, during the Marian 
persecution, Rogers; Hooper and John Bradford; within an 
arm’s length of the place where he condemned them to their 
death of fire liesall that is mortal of the saintly and erudite 
Andrewes. 

“Once more we thank you, sir, sincerely and respectfully, 
for giving us the advantage of your presence and sympathy 
towards a duty which, when worthily and entirely completed, 
will restore an exquisite ornament to a part of the metropolis 
not at present burdened with buildings of dignity and splendour, 
and which, while it cannot fail to win bountiful and ready help 
outside our boundaries, has aspecial claim on those who desire 
to make St. :Saviour’s a glorious place for the worship of God, 
and not quite unworthy of the great future that may be in store 
for it as the mother church of South London. 

‘“A:W. ROFFEN, 
* Chairman of the Restoration Committee.” 

The Prince of Wales said:—“ Thank you very much for 
your address and kind words. I assure you nothing could 
have given us greater pleasure and gratification than to take 
part in the initial ceremony of the restoration of such an 
ancient church.” 

Assisted by Sir Arthur Blomfield, architect, and Messrs. 
Rider & Son, builders, His Royal Highness then proceeded to 
lay the stone, using the same level and mallet which he em- 
ployed twenty-four years ago on the occasion of the laying of 
the foundation-stone‘of the British and Foreign Bible Society’s 
building. During the singing of the concluding hymn an 
offertory was collected on behalf of the St. Saviour’s Restora- 
tion Fund. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Leeds Executive Committee was held 
on Monday for the purpose of considering arrangements 
which had been made there in view of the approaching visit of 
the British Association to that town. The Mayor, Alderman 
Elmsley, in opening the. proceedings, said the executive com- 
mittee had.received promises to come from some of the most 
eminent scientists in Europe and America. Many of the prin- 
cipal manufacturers of Leeds had most generously consented 
to open their works.for inspection by members of the Associa- 
tion. They had also arranged for excursions to places of 
interest, historical or otherwise. He had no doubt that the 
inhabitants of Leeds would show all the hospitality and enthu- 
siasm that was required. In the course of the proceedings it 
was Stated that it was the original intention to have a guarantee 
fund of not less than 5,009/., but that fund now amounted to not 
less than 6,540/. A report of the executive committee recom- 
mended that a call of 50 per cent. should be made on the 
guarantors, but Mr. Benson Jowitt expressed his belief that 
eventually it would turn out that the call had been more than 
sufficient to meet the demands which had been made upon it. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING 
COLOUR AND COLOURING.* 


Distribution and Balance of Colour.—When the constituents 
of a set of colours to be associated together have been decided 
on it still remains to determine their sequence and the relative 
areas they shall occupy. Triads may be made disagreeable 
or pleasant by altering their distribution or their proportions. 
The triad red, gold, blue affords as good an illustration of this 
fact as we could wish. . If we make the red and blue come into 
contact throughout the design in equal areas, and if we then 
spread over the surface a spray of gold foliage in such a way 
as to employ, in. masses of considerable extent, just as much 
gold as red and as blue, the result will be crude and unsatisfac- 
tory. But we may develop the varied beauties of which this 
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group is susceptible by modifying the arrangement and propor- 
tions of its constituents, in. scores of.different ways. Let us 
devise one such way, of which the plan shall be—separation of 
the blue and red by gold, and the use of these three chromatic 
elements in the ratio 7: 3:1. So we make our blue ground 
cover 7-IIths of the area to be decorated ; our arabesque and 
its curves, or our spray and its foliage, will be of red, 3-11ths, 
bordered throughout with gold, 1-11th. I need not tell you 
how much we may modify and improve the result by the 
beautiful curves of our spray, and by half entangling patches — 
of the ground within its borders. And this end may be reached 
by many other methods which I cannot stay to describe. _ = 
One tetrad will serve to illustrate these matters of arrange- 
ment and proportion. The example is taken from ane te 
Irish illuminated missal. _The four elements are silver, gol 
red and black. The proportionate areas are 4:4:1:1. 
Silver and gold quatrefoils alternate. They are bordered by red 
in the form of a line of uniform breadth ; the residual space is — 
covered with black, but this is broken up into such small 
portions that it does not look heavy, while the continuous red 
outline serves at once to bind the whole design together, and to 
prevent too strong a contrast of tone between the black and 
gold or silver. You will be able to think of many an arrange- 
ment of these four elements which would -prove less felicitous, 
and doubtless of others equally good. tates 
It will be easy to carry out the principle of the “dominant 
hue” by modifying the area of the elements in our triads. In 
this way one of our “cold” triads, such as bluish-green, violet, 
red ochre, may be made “warm.” In such a case we shall — 
have to increase greatly the area occupied by the red ochre, 
and to proportionately diminish that of the other two elements 
of the group. We may, for instance, prepare a large design of 
foliage of red ochre upon a ground of bluish-green, separating ~ 
these two colours bya contour line of violet, adding perhaps 
some fine veins of violet to our large leaves. But it must be 
noted that such arrangements often become easier and more 
pleasing when we are at liberty to introduce a fourth element, 
even if that element be but white or other neutral. A fine old 
Rhodian tile in my collection affords a case in point. It hasa 
ground of a red ochre hue occupying 5-1oths of the whole 
area. Upon this a design of white foliage, highly conventio 1- 
ised, spreads in a connected and symmetrical fashion, and 
covers 3-1oths of the surface. The remaining 2-1oths are 
shared between a full blue and a slightly bluish-green in nearly — 
equal proportions. These colours are distributed upon. the 
white portions of the design chiefly in the form of veinings. 
There is also a fifth but inconspicuous element in the chromatic 
scheme, namely, a delicate contour line of deep grey. The 
effect of the whole arrangement depends upon the dominant 
red hue of the ground, but this is refined and lightened by the 
net of white foliage, which, in its turn, gives strength and purity 
to the graceful curved forms of blue and of green which it 
encloses. The uses of colour-schemes, in which a dominant , 
hue is present, are frequently of the utmost importance in 
hangings, papers and wall-decorations. These have to perform 
the office of a background, and to set off one or more con- 
spicuous chromatic elements in the room. If you want to dis- 
play properly some fine pieces of blue and white porcelain, ; 
your walls must not be so coloured as to interfere with their 
effect, but rather to enhance it both as to tone and hue. A flat 
buff or grey may make your porcelain too conspicuous; a 
bright blue and a pure white will clash with it; a strong red 
will overpower it. A scheme of colouration which in its 
totality produces the effect of a greyish olive-green, half-way in 
depth of tone between the white and the blue of your vases, 
will probably be found to answer well. When it is not desired 
to direct attention specially to the colours of the objects in a 
room, then it is allowable to gather into certain parts of your 
wall-decoration the more telling of the chromatic elements 
which enter into its composition. You accentuate the cere 
by focussing the more saturated and luminous colours in the 
more important parts of the design. ics 
From what I have stated thus far I think it will be evident 
that, even if we could attain such a chromatic balance as_ 
would produce atrue “‘ neutralised bloom” on our walls, or in the 
carpets on our floors,we should still have left out of our scheme the - 
more important chromatic elements belonging to our movable 
furniture and ornaments. In fact, the system of contrasts of 
hue and tone—contrasts more or less subdued—is the only one 
by which a real unity of effect can be reached ; at the same 
time that due prominence and relief are secured for those parts 
or objects where prominence and relief are needed. “eee 
Returning once more to our triads, I would mention 2 
principle of arrangement often adopted with success, namely, 
the separation of two nearly related tones by a tone which is 
darker or lighter. Sometimes this sequence brings together 
chromatic elements which clash, and, of course, it must then 
be avoided. Still, the rivalry of two colours having the same 
degree of brightness is frequently unpleasant, especially where 
they are both strong. ‘The triad of full red, gold, full blue 
illustrates these observations. The use of a triad of three full 
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colours is rarely successful, and can no more be tolerated than 
the presence of three trees of equal size and equal prominence 
in a landscape picture. Where three colours having three. 
decidedly different tones are used in one scheme we are almost 
compelled to arrange them in the order of their depth—dark 
medium, light. You will, I think, excuse thé elementary and 
fragmentary character of all these remarks of mine on distribu- 
tion and balance of colour; no one can be more conscious of 
their imperfection and of their commonplace character than 
Iam. 

-Counterchange and Interchange.—In heraldic colouring the 
principle of counterchange is frequently adopted. Ermine is 
white spotted with black ; counter-ermine, black spotted with 
white. Suppose a shield of arms divided diagonally from 
right to left, and bearing a star. Where the field is azure the 
star is argent ; where tne field is argent the other half of the 
star is azure. In the latter half of the eighteenth century the 
same arrangement was adopted in textiles and embroideries, 
great skill being shown in the passage from a design, say, of 
red upon a blue ground to the same design in blue upon a red 
ground. I have noticed that in the more successful of these 
counterchanged patterns the areas o:cupied by the pattern and 
the ground are about equal. When these designs were 
executed in “cut” work there was no loss of material, for the 
pattern cut out from one part of the design formed the ground 
of the next. In the cut clothwork of Resht in Persia a similar 
mechanical method of procedure was adopted, but the counter- 
changes were not effected in the same piece. 

The principle of interchange may be illustrated by the 
alternation of a set of tones of greenish yellow with a corre- 
sponding set of tones of violet. These tones may be so 
arranged that the series begins with the deepest tone of each 
colour alternated, the rest following in regular sequence, or the 
deepest tone of one colour may be followed by the lightest tone 
of the other, and so on; but a satisfactory effect is difficult of 
atainment. 

Colours of Minerals.—I have time to refer to a very few 
only of the characteristics of coloured minerals. The colours 
of some of the most beautiful precious stones are in a measure 
dependent upon the phenomena of dichroism which they 
exhibit. The raby, sapphire, emerald and tourmaline may be 
named in this connection. Quite apart from the prismatic 
decomposition of light which these gems effect when facetted, 
they show, with more or less distinctiveness, the twin colours of 
dichroic bodies. The ruby exhibits in the same stone a pure 
red and a crimson or carmine-red ; the sapphire a straw-yeliow 
and a pure blue ; the emerald a bluish-green and a pure green ; 
and the tourmaline broken tints of yellowish-green and reddish- 
brown. No monochroic substance, such as paste, enamel, or 
glass, can give rise to the variable fluctuations of colour seen 
in these dichroic gems. The peculiar chatoyancy of Labrador 
spar has also not yet been imitated in any artificial material. 
The beauty of lapis-lazuli and of many agates and jaspers is 
no doubt partly dependent upon the pulsing of the colours they 
exhibit, partly upon a certain measure of translucency which 
they possess. This quality of translucency is also seen in 
many marbles, especially when they are polished ; its absence 
from some artificial materials (such as terra-cotta) is perhaps one 
of the reasons why it is difficult to associate the two classes of 
materials together with satisfactory effect. When both are in 
small pieces, and especially when they all receive together the 
same polish, the incongruity in question does not attract notice. 
The tesselated Roman pavements found in this country often 
afford excellent illustrations of this harmonising of natural 
with artificial materials—marble and stone with’ pottery and 
even glass. 

The picturesque-coloured markings and veinings of many 
marbles are best developed by polishing, and best seen in sur- 
faces of considerable size. If these surfaces are not plane, 
their curvature should not be complicated with flutings or other 
sculptured treatment. A carved ornament in such marble is a 
mistake, at least whenever the coloured markings are decided. 
Man’s art in relief spoils nature’s decoration in colour. For 
this reason the carved work in Derbyshire alabaster, for which 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott showed so much partiality (witness 
many a reredos which he designed) is most unsatisfactory. 
Over and over again a dark veining makes a prominent part of 
the carving appear to recede, while a bright and pale patch 
throws a hollow or recessed detail into conspicuous relief. 

Pictorial and Decorative Art.—It has often been pointed out 
that colour is an end in decorative art, a means in pictorial. This 
almost amounts to saying that decorative colour is without 
meaning ; expresses neither the ideal nor the real. I cannot 
but think that this view is far from being correct. Let us con- 
trast and compare the colouring of a landscape and that of a 
decorative fabric. In the picture great use is made of gradation 
of tone and hue, in order to represent atmosphere, the play of 
light and shade, and different planes ; the artist, moreover, is 
restrained in his use of full and saturated colours, nor does he 
attempt to represent all he sees, but makes such a selection of 
the materials at his disposal as, without violating nature, shall 


best serve to realise his impression of the scene. 
him of equal importance with colour, while symmetrical 
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arrangement and repetition of similar elements are never made 
evidently conspicuous. The designer of a fabric, one, say, for 


use as a curtain, avoids the use of those contrivances by which 


the flatness of the surface would be destroyed ; gradation of 
hue and tone, thouzh admissible, plays a quite subordinate part: 
in his work. He is at liberty to use the’ most saturated and 
intense colours, provided only he can so’ employ them as to 
produce a pleasing harmony, and at the same time be in 
accord with the nature of his material and the purpose to which 
his design is to be put. Moreover, the decorator selects, as 
does the landscape-painter, but he rejects much more than he 
absorbs. To nature he goes for motives, but individualisation 
assumes the last place, generalisation the first. Form and 
colour are not with the decorator of equal’ moment, sometimes 
the former being paramount, sometimes the latter. Usually, 
the less pronounced his colour the more dependence does he 
place upon his form, although in complex chromatic schemes 
also he has often to rely greatly upon trenchant contours in 
order to avoid confusion. The notion that bad or weak draw- 
ing’ is permissible in decorative art ought not to be accepted for 
one moment. The very fact that the boundaries hetween two 
colours in ornamental designs frequently need to be sharply 
accentuated by means of well-defined outlines should suffice to 
demonstrate the necessity of thorough draughtsmanship. And, 
lastly, the decorator makes large and frequent use of symrne- 
trical and repetitive arrangements. 

If I am right in this comparison and contrast, then the dis 
tinction between decorative and pictorial work is, like many 
another distinction in the domain of art, one of degree rather 
than of kind, quantitative rather than qualitative. The same 
elements are at the disposal of the decorative and of the pic- 
torial artist, but they must be employed in different proportions. 
And here I am in accord with the view that there are an 
infinite number of possible transitions between the colouring 
that is most fully pictorial and picturesque, and the colouring 
that is most purely decorative or conventional. Much, but by 
no means all, of Japanese decorative work in colour illustrates 
some of these transitional forms. 

Colour in Relation to Sculpture.—In the very few words on 
this subject for which I can find time I should wish to draw 
your attention to these two points, nainely, the surroundings of 
sculpture in relation to its colour, and the material of sculpture 
in relation to its colour. It seems to me that when sculpture 
is destined to form an integral part of an architectural scheme, 
its tone and its hue must not be such as to interfere with the 
unity of the plan, but rather to enrich and vary it. And it may 
easily happen that an association of sculpture in marble with 
an edifice in stone may be harmonious when both marble and 
stone are fresh, but may in course of time accord less happily, 
as the latter darkens with age much more considerably than 
the former. The same effect is produced when a glaring white 
marble monument is intruded into a building deeply toned with 
the rich warm grey of centuries. So, on the other hand, a 
statue in bronze may be too deep in tone to harmonise with 
new clean-cut stone, but as years pass the startling difference 
between them will abate. The case is different where the 
building and the sculpture it contains are not intended to fuse 
into one organic whole. Under such circumstances, the 
building must be subordinated to and even contrasted with its 
contents ; it becomes a background so coloured and so arranged’ 
as to emphasise the statuary it protects; and in considering 
the vexed question of the artificial colouring of works in sculp- 
ture, it will be well to glance for a moment at the four chief 
kinds of material out of which such sculpture is generally: 
wrought. These materials are terra-cotta, bronze, stone and 
white marble. It will be owned that the critical eye accepts 
without hesitation the refined colouring which the exquisite 
terra-cotta figures from Tanagra still so frequently retain, as 
well as the varied hues of the patina on statues in bronze. In 
the latter case we go so far as to dislike what may be called’ 
the natural hue of the metal, unless it appears to a limited 
extent only in such parts of a figure as might be supposed to 
have lost their artificial or altered surface colour by a process 
of attrition. But when we leave artificial materials and pass on- 
to those which are natural our attitude as to the problem of 
colouring differs. While there seems to be an innate congruity 
between artificial materials and artificial colouring, natural: 
materials lend themselves less readily to chromatic treatment. 
Perhaps there are here two causes at work, one being our 
satisfaction with and appreciation of the natural beauty of the- 
tones and hues of native substances, the other being the diffi-- 
culty of bringing our added colouration into harmony with that 
which is natural. This view is supported by the observation. 
that the addition of colour to the rarer and choicer materials, 
such as statuary marble, is more generally resented than the 
similar treatment of the commoner and less interesting kinds of 
stone. But is there not a third and more potent cause? Does. 
not pure white marble, with its slight translucency and its beau-- 
tiful crystalline texture, lend itself so perfectly to the presenta- 
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tion of ideal forms that even the faintest suggestion of realistic 
colour may look like sacrilege, and may only too easily lapse 
into vulgarity ? : : 

In architecture, too, the poorer and less interesting the 
material, the more useful does the addition of artificial colour 
become. Yet it may serve, on the one hand, to emphasise the 
poverty and weakness of bad contours and mouldings, though, 
on the other hand, it may be made to accentuate and to ennoble 
forms which are in themselves beautiful. Its distribution and 
arrangement are as important as its tone and hue. It may 
destroy the unity of an architectural scheme, or it may serve to 
fuse discordant or fragmentary elements into one harmonious 
whole. 


THE MONUMENT IN CLIFTON REYNES 
CHURCH. 
By W. H. KELKE. 


LIFTON REYNES is a small secluded village about a 
mile from Olney, but on the opposite bank of the Ouse. 
The church consists of a chancel witha north aisle ; a nave 
with north and south aisles ; and a low, massive, embattled 
tower at the west end. The chancel aisle, which is separated 
from the chancel by two Decorated arches, appears to have 
been built as a sepulchral chapel. The earliest existing monu- 
ment.in it is placed in the north wall with a canopied recess, 
with good foliated tracery of the Decorated period. It consists 
of two recumbent effigies, male and female, carved in oak, and 
placed on a modern slab supported by Grecian brackets. The 
monument has neither date, inscription, nor armorial bearings. 
Lipscomb assigns it to Sir Thomas de Reynes, who married 
Joan, daughter of Baron Seton, of Scotland, and died A.D. 1380. 
He says elsewhere, however, that he married the daughter of 
Sir Thomas Seyton, of Seyton, co. Northampton, and died in 
1389. 

A manuscript history of Clifton, written in 1821 by the Rev. 
Edward Cooke, rector of Haversham, and left by him to the 
rector of Clifton for the time being, states that these effigies 
“ are of considerable antiquity, and were probably designed for 
some of the Borard family, or for that Thomas Reynes and his 
wife who succeeded them in the estate,” and died about 
AD. 1310. Lipscomb’s conjecture is undoubtedly erroneous, 
for the monument evidently belongs to a far earlier 
period than AD. 1380, and even earlier, I doubt not, than 
A.D. 1310. The entire absence of plate armour, except 
genouilléres, the sleeveless surcoat, the unornamented sword- 
belt, resembling a plain strap fastened by a commion 
buckle, instead of the richly-chased ornament of the four- 
teenth century, unless we suppose that the ornaments were 
here indicated by colour, which has been effaced ; the absence, 
also, of the dagger, and the cross-legged attitude, are sufficient 
characteristics for assigning the male effigy to the thirteenth 
century. The peculiarities of the lady’s costume equally belong 
to the same century. Consequently, viewing these effigies in 
connection with the history of the manor, I am inclined to assign 
them to Simon de Borard and Margaret his wife, daughter of 
Sir Asceline Sydenham, of Titchmerch, by whom he became 
possessed of part of that manor. This Simon de Borard died 
shortly before 1267, which agrees with the apparent date of the 
monument. The church of Clifton, which had been founded 
by one of his ancestors, who, however, was only a sub-feudary 
lord of the manor, probably was a small edifice. But after the 
attainder of his superior lord, Simon de Borard became lord of 
the manor immediately under the king, and, having increased 
his possessions by marriage, he is very likely to have rebuilt 
his parish church, of which he was patron ; and his wife, who 
was an heiress, probably joined him in this good work. This 
corjecture is strengthened Ly the appearance of the present 
church, the greater part of which belongs to about the period 
of their death. Here, then, is a reason for their being specially 
commemorated in it. Nor can these effigies with any degree 
of probability be assigned to later members of the Borard 
family. For, of the three sons left by this Simon and Margaret, 
Richard, who first succeeded his father, died unmarried ; 
Asceline, who next inherited the property, was a priest ; and 
Robert, the last of the male line, died without issue soon after 
£209, and probably unmarried, for no record appears of his 
wife. 

We now proceed to the altar-tomb standing under the lower 
arch between the chancel and its aisle. Each side of the tomb 
is ornamented with five shields of arms, surrounded with 
tracery, and over every shield, and within the tracery, is the 
figure of a rose. Roses are also figured on the spaces between 
the shields, and a border of roses placed at short intervals sur- 
rounds each side of the tomb. Upon the tomb are two recum- 
bent effigies, male and female, carved in oak, much resembling 
those last described, but evidently, from their execution and 
some points of difference, belonging to a somewhat Jater period. 
The knight, who has neither beard nor moustache, wears a 
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bascinet with camail, or possibly the hood of mail, his hauberk. 
reaches nearly to his knees ; his surcoat, marked with squares, - 
perhaps intended for chequy, the bearing of Reynes; he has 
knee-pieces, but no appearance of armour beneath them on the 
legs nor on the arms, which have been coloured red ; no spurs 
or straps remain ; no bosses appear at the shoulders or elbows ; 
the toes are pointed, but there is no appearance of sollerets, 
His head rests on two cushions ; his right hand is in the atti. — 
tude of sheathing the sword, which is entirely broken away, — 
and there is no appearance of the swordbelt; with his left arm 
he holds a shield, semi-cylindrical and of the heater shape, but — 
devoid of armorial device. His right leg is crossed over the — 
left, and his feet rest on a dog. ‘The lady wears a veil over the ~ 
head, with a fillet encircling the temples, and another passing — 
from the forehead over the crown. The veil, passing under the ~ 
fillet, falls on each side of the face down to the shoulders, A 
wimple, or gorget, covers the neck and chin almost up to the — 
under lip: The dress, low about the neck, falls.in folds to the — 
feet, which are remarkably small ; the gown, or super-tunic, is — 
sleeveless ; there is no girdle. The hands are in the attitude — 
of prayer, and the arms or sleeves of the under-dress have been — 
coloured red. The head rests on a double cushion, and the feet — 
on a dog. The dimensions are as follows :—Length of the — 
effigies, 6 feet 1 inch ; length of the tomb, 6 feet 5 inches, 
There is neither date nor inscription on this monument, but — 
the armorial bearings may assist us in determining whom it 
was intended to commemorate, if indeed the effigies and the 
tomb originally belonged to each other. Lipscomb assigns it 
to Sir Thomas Reynes and his wife, Cecilia, daughter of Sir ~ 
Roger-Tyringbam, probably because the arms of Tyringham — 
appear onthe tomb. But this Sir Thomas Reynes was living — 
in the latter half of the fourteenth century, and according to — 
Lipscomb in 1366, which is too late for the apparent date of — 
the effigies. Moreover, the arms of Tyringham appear on the ~ 
tomb impaling those of Reynes, that is, Tyringham on the ~ 
dexter and Reynes on the sinister side, which, according to the — 
present rules of heraldry, would make the husband a Tyringham 
and the wi’e a Reynes. Consequently, this coat could not — 
have been introduced in allusion to Sir Thomas Reynes’s — 
marriage with Cecilia Tyringham, but may be the arms of a — 
married lady of the Reynes family (according to the heraldic — 
usage of that time), who was a near relation of the deceased. 
As Tyringhams and Reynes had lived near each other for ~ 
several generations, they had probably intermarried before the ~ 
alliance here mentioned. Moreover, this Sir Thomas and his — 
wife are commemorated by a brass, with their effigies and ~ 
respective arms properly impaled. These considerations are — 
sufficient to show that the heraldic bearings on the tomb afford — 
no conclusive evidence for assigning it to Thomas Reynes and ~ 
Cecilia Tyringham. aa 
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SUPERFICIAL AREA v. CUBIC CAPACITY. 


PAPER was read by Mr. John Honeyman, architect, at. 

the Perth Congress of the Sanitary Association of — 
Scotland, on “ The substitution of a standard of superficial area — 
for one of cubic capacity in small houses.” The question they — 
had to consider, he said, was what was the smallest amount of — 
space which experience had proved to be sufficient for each ~ 
occupant of a dwelling under favourable conditions; and, ~ 
second, how was that minimum of space to be secured for all — 
members of the community with the smallest amount of inter- — 
ference with the interest of the individual? Many sanitary ~ 
reformers aimed at obtaining compulsorily what was desirable — 
rather than what was necessary. With these he had no © 
sympathy. In fixing a compulsory minimum they must be ~ 
content with the smallest amount which would serve the pur- — 
pose. Parliament had within the last week determined that it ~ 
should be 400 cubic feet, and that might be taken as an ~ 
approximation of the space required in houses of the usual 
construction in Scotland. Assuming this to be so, although 
personally he did not admit it, they had to consider how it was 
to be secured. The way hitherto adopted had been‘to prescribe 
a certain number of cubic feet for each individual ; he desired to 
suggest another method, namely, that a certain number of super- — 
ficial feet of floor area should be prescribed. The object of such 
specific rules was to prevent overcrowding, an evil which was 
by no means confined to our large cities, but one which our 
County Councils must soon deal with as well as our civic 
authorities. It was not seriously contended by any one that 
300 or even 500 cubic feet was enough for an adult, yet cases 
had been recorded’ in Glasgow where each adult had only 
86 feet. Now, it was evident that, whether 4oo feet was ) 
sufficient quantity or not, a house of 1,200 cubic feet capacity ~ 
was much more likely to be a healthy dwelling if inhabited by » 
only three adults than if it was inhabited by fourteen, and the 
object of a standard was simply to give local authorities a 
ready means of effecting such a change. Now, the chief merit ~ 
of the rule he had suggested was that it allowed more freedom 
of action to those who had to turn expensive sites to accoun 
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in providing dwellings for the poor. .Some remarks fell from 
the chairman in regard to Sir Sydney Waterlow not being able 
That, Mr. cloney- 
man said, was not entirely owing to the expense of the ground, 
but because the Glasgow Improvement Trustees insisted on the 
In that respect the rule 
he proposed would be more beneficial to the poor on economic 
It would also give more freedom in dealing. with 
The Lord Provost had spoken of the 
necessity that existed in the city of Perth for cheap houses for 
Now, to make a digression, he wished to 
He occupied a 
It was 8 feet high and 16 feet 
by 14 feet in area, with two windows, a door and a fireplace. 
But 
supposing it were found advisable to convert this hotel. into 
working men’s dwellings, which from the arrangement of the 
house could easily be done, the civic authorities of Scotland, as 
represented in the Convention of Royal Burghs and otherwise, 
were doing their best to prevent the possibility of such con- 


to erect working-men’s houses in Glasgow. 


houses having ceilings to feet high. 


grounds. 
existing property. 
the poorer classes. : 
state his own experience of the previous night. 
room in a very comfortable hotel. 


There could be no better room for a working man’s house. 


version by promoting the Police (Scotland) Bill. He thought 


this point was worthy of consideration before this celebrated 


Bill became law. The sanitary results of the system he pro- 
posed would be even more important than the economic. 
far as the administration of the law was concerned, the change 
of standard would make no difference, and the sanitary officials’ 
position would remain unaffected. As to the effect on the 
occupants of the houses, in the first place their houses would 
be cheaper ; second, they would be larger and more comfort- 
able ; third, they would be more easily ventilated ; and these 
things constituted the most important factors. in domestic 
sanitation so far as sanitation was dependent on the structure 
of the house. On the question of cheapness, he took for the 
purpose of illustration a tenement having on each floor three 
houses of one apartment and one of two apartments. If the 
single apartments were to accommodate three adults with 
409 cubic feet space for each, they would require to be 1o feet 

high, to measure 12 by to feet, the frontage would be 35 and 

the depth 32 feet, and the site would extend to 240 yards. 

Taking it as it stood, it was evident that if they 
were content with an area of 40 superficial feet per adult, 
‘these houses would pass for three occupants either by the 
one standard or the other. But the difference would-be 
that by the new Glasgow standard of 4co cubic feet the tene- 
ment must have 10 feet ceilings; by the other the ceilings 
might be less. Suppose they were only 8 feet high, the rooms 
would still have the cubic capacity, which up till last week was 
generally considered enough as a minimum, namely, 300 feet. 
He need hardly point out that if they reduced the ceilings to 
8 feet, and so took 8 feet off the total height of the building, 
they would consderably reduce the cost. But if instead of 
reducing cost in that way they preferred to keep the building 
the same height as the other, they could still more reduce the 
cost per house by gaining an additional storey, and they would 
at the same time be able to accommodate a larger population 
on the same area. He was not sure, however, that an area of 
40 feet was sufficient, and he was inclined to fix the minimum 
at 45 feet per adult. He thought they might venture to go this 
length without throwing any additional burden upon the house- 
aolder. Of course, if they increased the area they required 
‘more ground, but generally, though not always, there need be 
to increase of frontage. Mr. Honeyman illustrated his argu- 
nent at length by showing the cost and return from houses 
constructed according to the plan he proposed, and according 
‘o the Glasgow system. The cost of a four-storey tene- 
nent would be about 1,200/, including ground at 1. 
vex yard; and the cost of a five-storey tenement would 
de 1,3007, including other 12 yards of ground at 1/,. Taking 
he rents at a low figure, say 5/. ros. for the single apartments 
ind 7/. tos. for the two-room houses, the rental of the four- 
storey tenement would be 96/., or a gross return of 8 per cent.; 
vhile the rental of the five-storey tenement would be 120/., or a 
fross return of 9} per cent. These houses would have a cubic 
‘apacity of 360 feet, and they would be large and more com- 
ortable and more healthy. Mr. Honeyman then went on to 
how, in the second place, that such houses constructed as he 
vroposed would be larger and more comfortable. This meant, 
‘0 a poor household, a possibility of order, cleanliness and 
veneral comfort which hardly existed in our smaller houses, 
.nd which the cubic capacity rule could not possibly secure. 
n the third place, he contended that houses of large area 
veuid be more healthy. Into this subject he had previously 

ntered in detail; he therefore simply pointed out that inas- 

auca as the lower strata of air in a house dependent on its 
rainey for ventilation were the purest, the more of these 
traca they could get into the house for the use of the inmates 
i've better. 

‘as Comparatively pure, between that point and the door 
ntel it was less pure, and beyond that point it became 
apidly more and more foul as they ascended. In a house 
1ade on the cubic-capacity rule each inmate might only have 


So 


Below the level of the fireplace lintel the air 


241 cubic feet of useable air, and sometimes less. In a house 
made in accordance with the proposed rule no inmate could 
have less than 337 cubic feet. Subsidiary advantages to the 
large area house would be that it would be more easily venti- 
lated ; the inmates would be less exposed to draughts; the 
access would be easier, as no wheeling stairs would be required. 
These had all a direct bearing upon the sanitary well-being and 
comfort of the people, and, taken along with the other advan- 
tages he had enumerated, seemed to constitute a strong case in 
favour of the change he proposed. 

Mr. M‘Connachie, Aberdeen, in moving a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Honeyman for his paper, said that if his recommendations 
were Carried out it would be a great benefit to the working 
classes. 

Dr. M‘Vail, Kilmarnock, said that if Mr. Honeyman had 
said an “addition” to the standard instead of “substitution ” 
of a standard of superficial area, he would almost have agreed 
with him, He saw no reason why both points should not be 
embraced in legislation regarding small houses. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 


VENTILATION OF SEWERS. 


rave the congress of the Sanitary Association of Scotland, 

which was held in Perth, Mr. J. D. Watson, of Arbroath, 
read a paper on this subject. He said he had been instructed 
to prepare a report for the local authority of Arbroath upon the 
best mode of ventilating the drains, and for that purpose he 
had communicated with fifty-five towns as to the methods 
adopted by them. Six of these towns had no system of ven- 
tilation ; in ten the sewers were only partially ventilated. In 
the towns where ventilation had been appreciated the favourite 
method was to bring up a square shaft or manhole from the 
sewer, and protect it at the street surface by a cast-iron box, 
fitted with a lid partly open and partly closed. In eleven 
towns shafts were carried up the sides of houses ; in six there 
were Communications with chimney stalks; in five rain-water 
conductors were used for ventilating purposes ; in two the foul 
air was passed through charcoal placed in trays over the man- 
holes; and in Blackburn the sewers were connected with 
special shafts for the purpose of conveying the gas above the 
houses. Having discussed these various methods he recom- 
mended the adoption of the system of open man-hole shafts, 
pointing out, at the same time, the imprudence of allowing 
exhaust steam to be blown off into the sewers, for the liberation 
of foul gases was likely to aggravate existing dangers. 


The Threatened Disfigurement of Westminster Abbey. 


S1R,—Although I am rather inclined to think that the 
members of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into 
the present state of the facilities of the Abbey for preserving 
the memory of illustrious British subjects still in the flesh are 
quite able to determine the question without external inter- 
ference, still, as the Vinzveenth Century review of this month 
has a strong article, evidently intended to bring about the 
acceptance of the well-known author’s personal view of it, 
you may perhaps think it right that a few words should be 
heard in favour of a different opinion. 

Mr. James Knowles—the writer of the article—asserts that 
there is abundant space existing in the Abbey at the present time 
for all memorials which can possibly be required for more than 
a century tocome. He gives measured drawings of the four 
walls of the cloister, and makes much of the appropriateness of 
this place for future monuments because it is an existing 
adjunct to the Abbey itself, and for the same reason he proposes 
to utilise the chapter-house. 

Now, to my mind, this is rather begging the question, which 
is, “‘ How we shall in future worthily honour our illustrious 
dead in the manner which has been customary for many 
centuries.” 

Mr. Knowles refers to the sentiment, “ Victory or West- 
minster Abbey!” But can we for a moment think that it was. 
after a walk round this cloister that Nelson was forewarned of 
his destiny, and inspired with the conviction of his country’s 
devotion to his memory? It was impossible ; for then, as now,, 
it was not only a very gloomy corner of the Abbey precincts, 
but Mr. Knowles’s own drawings show it to be like nothing so 
much as a marble mason’s shop, and although the ancient 
details are unquestionably beautiful, yet the architecture and 
the dimensions are so subsidiary to the great church itself, to 


‘which it is a mere ambulatory or corridor of communication, 


that it is quite certain no future hero or great poet, artist or 
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minister, could be impressed by it as an honourable place to be 
commemorated in. We have only to imagine how badly the 
handsomest monument that could be erected in these cloister 
walks would compare with the ancient memorials at the east 
end of the Abbey to feel convinced that Mr. Knowles’s pro- 
posals—though well meant in the interest of the noble edifice 
he wishes to defend—are quite inadequate to meet the purpose 
in view in a manner worthy of the nation, or as it has been 
customary for many centuries. 

No! it must have been after contemplating the fine monu- 
ments round the sacrarium, the warrior tombs of De Valence, 
of Sir Francis Vere, of the hero of Agincourt, of Cook and 
ethers that excited the feelings of the great admiral. 

Mr. Knowles objects to a new memorial chapel or any other 
addition to the old Abbey, but so thoroughly are the principles 
and details of Gothic architecture understood in these days that 
no unprejudiced authority would fear for the result, or that an 
addition of adequate size and beauty would be “a disfigure- 
ment.”—Obediently yours, 

TOVASs. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


London —On Friday, the 25th ult., the ceremony of laying 
the foundation-stone of the new St. Pancras Workhouse took 
place on the site of a part of the old building which has been 
demolished. Mr. A. Boden, chairman of the Workhouse 
Building Committee, stated that the question of rebuilding had 
been before the board many years, and many schemes had 
been considered. It had been decided to build a plain sub- 
stantial building, so that there could be better arranged classi- 
fication. The sanitary arrangements would be on the most 
approved modern improvements. There would be more accom- 
modation for married couples, and also for another class, viz. 
the chronic loafing pauper who would, although well housed, 
have to undergo the labour test. The chairman of the board 
of guardians (Major-General Warren) having declared the 
stone to be well and truly laid, stated that the old building 
was erected in 1807, when the population was only 45,000 ; the 
population had increased to nearly 240,000, and during the 
eighty years five additions had been made to the building. 
Messrs. Kirk & Randall are the builders, the first contract 
amounting to 74,8277. The architects are Messrs. A. & C. 
Harston, F.S.1. and F.R.I.B.A. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Lingen.—The small, and at first glance wholly uninterest- 
jing parish church of Lingen, in the diocese and county of 
Hereford, has just been demolished preparatory to the erection 
of anew church, Tradition, which there is no reason to doubt, 
affirms that it was built from the remains of a destroyed chapel 
nearly a mile distant, and as the earliest of the few mural 
‘monuments is dated 1687, the date of its erection or re-erection 
may be put just previous to that year. The work was unusually 
badly done, and no mouldings or other architectural treatment 
af the Early Stuart period seem to have been introduced, the 
builders evidently caring for nothing but mere utility, and 
with that idea availing themselves of the materials and fittings 
of the ancient chapel only so far as they were necessary for the 
church requirements of their own period. It is, therefore, 
interesting to note what they then considered sufficient and 
indispensable, viz. the following :—The walls roughly thrown 
together and covered with rough-cast outside; oak tie-beams 
and other roof timbers divested of any ornament; the massive 
old benches, with a continuous curb above floor level ; the old 
fifteenth-century rood screen ; the font thirteenth century, and 
the piscina, also thirteenth century, with a fresh sink and 
drain, practically but roughly made. The church has been 
“cared for” by successive generations since its rebuilding. Some 
very mean wooden windows were inserted, walls were battened 
internally to conceal what was not upright, and the upper part 
of the rood screen was cut away, thus affording evidence that 
earlier in this century a piscina and a rood screen were held to 
be of no use. The most interesting disclosure, however, is the 
condition of some stone jambs and cills of thirteentn-century 
narrow (probably lancet) windows. These have been immured 
as building materials for over two hundred years, and conse- 
quently have received no attention during that time. They are 
‘not grooved for glass, but rebated externally as for a portable 
window or shutter; they are plastered internally, the plaster 
‘being in one coat, one-sixteenth of an inch thick, of finely run 
lime and very fine hair or wool. Mr. Curzon, of Lincoln’s Inn 
¥ields, is the architect of the new church, and Messrs. Cornish 
.& Gaymer, of North Walsham, the builders. 

Pentre, Glamorganshire.—-St. Peters Church was con- 
ssecrated by the Bishop of Llandaff on Monday. Between 
‘three and four years. ago. the late Mr. Griffith Llewellyn, of 
Baglan Hall, commissioned Mr. F. R. Kempson, of Birchy- 
Geld, Herefordshire, to design a large church for the accommo- 


dation of the large population which had sprung up on his 
estates in the parish of Ystradyfodwg.' Mr. Kempson, who had 
then been lately appointed diocesan surveyor for Llandaff, has 
more recently conducted the late Mr. John Prichard’s business 
at Llandaff, co-jointly with Mr. C. B. Fowler, who for many years 
was his principal assistant at Hereford. Mr. Kempson’s 
design was quickly made and approved. The work was com- 
menced in the beginning of the year 1888. The original 
undertaking was for the bare church, but by the munificence of 
Mrs. Llewellyn all the important fittings and decorations to 
complete the church have been added. The design consists 
of a lofty nave, having an arcade of five bays, surmounted by 
an imposing clerestory. There are side aisles to the nave, a 
western tower, a large south porch, a chancel somewhat higher’ 
than the nave, chancel aisles roofed transept wise, having 
upper floors in each for organ and auxiliary choir. There is’ 
a morning chapel on the south side of the chancel for use at 
some of the services, when only small congregations can be: 
expected to attend. There areclergy and chcir vestries; a con-- 
necting passage behind the east wall of the chancel gives 
direct communication between the clergy vestry and morning 
chapel. The architecture is of thirteenth-century character _ 
throughout. Free use has been made of constructional colour 
in a variety of different kinds of stone, brickwork, alabaster, 
marbles, mosaic, tiles and painted-glass. The contract works, 
which have taken about two and a half years to complete, have 
been carried out by Mr. Thomas Collins, of Tewkesbury.  — | 


t 
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GENERAL. 


Baron Alphonse de Rothschild has enriched the public 
gallery at Amiens with a view of the Port of Toulon, hy 
M. Gagliardini, and the gallery at Roubaix with a painting of 
flowers by M. Guillon. oi 

The Memorial of Eugtne Delacroix in the garden of the © 
Luxembourg, Paris, will probably be unveiled in September. — 

Mr. R. R. Ross has presented a fine collection of water- 
colour drawings by Samuel Prout, Copley Fielding, David Cox — 
and De Wint to the Manchester Art Gallery. Mr. Spencer — 
Stanhope has also given his Waters of Lethe. 

A Bust of Théophile Gautier is to be unveiled at Tarbes 
on August 13, when an oration on the great writer will be — 
delivered by M. Henri Fouquier. ge 

M. Wunkacsy has been made a commander and M, Brozik 
an officer of the Legion of Honour. The two painters are 
Austrian subjects. i 

The Foundation-stone of Kington Mission Church, Her 
fordshire, which is to be erected as a memorial of the Rev. 
Matthew Wood and the Rev. Edward H. Harrison, will be laid. 
by Lady Ormathwaite to-day (Friday) at 3 30 P.M. The archi. 
tects are Messrs. Kempson & Fowler. . 

M. Lapostolet, the French painter of marine subject 
died in Paris on Thursday in last week. He was awarded on 
of the medals of the last International Exhibition. oa 

The Governors of the Derby Infirmary on Tuesday decided 
to rebuild the institution entirely, owing to the insanitary 
arrangements, The cost will be about 60,0004, __ ‘ 

The Gold Medais in the National Competition of the 
Schools of Art have been awarded this year to students from 
Burnley; Dublin, Glasgow, Manchester and South Ke 
sington. Reese 

M. Jean Gautherin, the sculptor, has died in Paris inh 
forty-ninth year. He was the author of the statue of Dider 
in the Place St.-Germain des Prés and of the Paradise Lost 
the Parc Monceau. shone 

The “Amphitryon,” or new restaurant club, is being 
established at 41 Albemarle Street, and the transformation of 
the premises is being carried out under the direction of M 
J. W. Rhodes, architect. Reg. 

- Mr. Morham, city superintendent, Edinburgh, is to repe 
in reference to the monuments now in a more or less ruino 
state in Greyfriars Churchyard, with a view to the restorati 
of the same. ae 

The “Gazette” of Friday announces the dissolution — 
partnership between Messrs. F. & H. Francis & Sons, Arch 
tects, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, so far as regat 
Mr. R. F. C. Francis. ae 

The will of Mr. John Carrick, Glasgow, city architect an 
master of works, has just been proved, the personal esta 
amounting to 5,511/. 2s. 9d. ; 

MM. Charles Garnier has presided at the annual dinner © 
the Société des Gens de Lettres, of which he is a member in 
virtue of his “A travers les Arts” and other books. _Th | 
chairman recited a sonnet he had composed for the occasion. ie 

MM. Zographos, a member of the Greek colony in Parl 
has contributed 12,000/, towards the erection of a Greek scho 
at Pera. : ‘ 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue Institution of Civil Engineers can rejoice at the 
extraordinary pains which were taken by the Law Lords to 
discover whether the Institution could be considered as 
coming under the clause of the Inland Revenue Act which 
exempts from duty any property that is applied for the 
promotion of education, literature, science or the fine arts. 
The question had been already argued in a_ Divisional 
Court and in the Court of Appeal. The Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue had assessed the Institution on 1,619/., the 
value of the house property in Great George Street. The 
Council of the Institution claimed exemption; the claim 
was not admitted in the Divisional Court, but a majority of 
the Court of Appeal decided in favour of the Institution. 
The case accordingly came before the House of Lords. The 
Lord Chancellor was opposed tothe claim. Science, he con- 
sidered, if taken in a wide sense, would exempt all institu 
tions from the property tax, for, as a German wrote, 
“Culture must not be one-sided but all-sided.” His 
lordship said :—‘I think, therefore, it would be unreason- 
able to suppose that an exemption so wide as practically to 
make the tax inoperative could have been in the mind of 
the Legislature. But in the exemption itself I find, as an 
additional head of exemption, ‘the fine arts ’—not all arts, 
it will be observed, but the fine arts. I infer, therefore, 
that the Legislature intended that an institution for the 
promotion of an art, unless it were a fine art, was intended 
to be subject to taxation.” As his lordship considered 
that the Institution was founded for the members, he was 
of opinion that the judgment of the Court of Appeal should 
be reversed. Lord Warsow, on the other hand, considered 
that there could be no more efficient promotion of science 
than was accomplished by the Institution. Lord Mac- 
NAGHTEN also declared that the papers read at the meetings 
and the discussions must cast new light on science, and as 
there was no trace of a selfish or illiberal spirit in the pro- 
ceedings it could not be regarded as merely a private 
society. Hence, by two to one, the Institution gained, but 
the public will have to pay all the costs. 


M. Emite Lévy, who died on Sunday at his house in 
Paris, was a painter who always tried to be refined in his 
subjects and treatment, in spite of the vagaries of fashion. 
The illustrations published in this journal of his wall- 
pictures in a Salle des Mariages will give a good notion of 
his style. While so.many of his contemporaries gave a 
realistic, local and modern character to similar subjects, he 
preferred to suggest the idea, and consequently his paintings 
would serve equally well fur any time or place where there 
are marriages. The poetic simplicity of his works qualified 
him to be also successful in his paintings for churches. Yet 
with all the restraint he imposed on himself his works 
always asserted themselves in a gallery where there were 
examples showing less fastidiousness. This was made 
evident, among other places, at the last exhibition of pastels 
in the Grosvenor Gallery, where many visitors esteemed 
M. Lévy’s works as being the most successful of all. In 
outward appearance the artist was a fine example of one 
type of his race. The large eager eyes, the clear-cut and 
mobile face denoted one who could see visions, and he 
would have served as a model for such characters as the 
Jacop Hamon of Kraszewski. M. Emite Levy did not 
look like a man who had reached his sixty-fourth year, and 
it might easily be supposed that he had a long part of his 
career before him. 


THE oppressive tariff on imported goods which the 
Americans have adopted is likely to be cause of danger to 
many buildings. ‘Tenders were lately invited for steel 
girders and structural ironwork required for a new court- 
house and city hall in Minneapolis. It was found that a 
Belgian firm offered to carry out the contract on terms that 
were one-fourth below those from Pittsburgh, which was the 
nearest centre of the trade. In such a case it is difficult to 


suppose that the native and foreign materials could be equal 
in quality. In order to allow for the high duty, importers 
are of course tempted to provide inferior stuff, and 
although the Customs authorities may be satisfied, the use 
of impure iron and steel must become a source of danger to 
the community, especially in a centre where those materials 
are so much in favour. 


THE abstraction of a portrait by the ancient French 
master, CLOUET, from the gallery at Cherbourg has served 
as a subject for many journalistic comments. The picture 
had been sent to Paris with some others in order to be 
cleaned, but it never reached the hands of the expert. It 
was supposed that the portrait had met with some accident 
on the way, and as the invoices were indefinite there could 
be no difficulty in concealing it. Strange to say, the loss 
of the picture was not reported if observed, and the absence 
was first remarked by an amateur who had seen the title in 
some catalogue. The investigations of the police and 
officials were not successful. By mere accident the por- 
trait has been discovered in the shop of a frame-maker 
in Paris, who purchased it for thirty francs, and was 
quite willing to dispose of it without profit, The 
affair reveals the indifference of French officials to the 
property entrusted to their keeping. The value of the 
portrait is said to be 1,000/, 


Att the adventures of the picture between Cher- 
bourg and the Rue Taitbout, Paris, are not made known. 
Some of the stages in that roundabout journey are, 
however, to be traced. It appears that the frame- 
maker obtained the picture from a humble painter of 
still life who, in his perambulations with his own works, 
was willing to execute other commissions. This artist 
was entrusted with the picture by a craftsman who puts 
rivets in broken pottery, with the instructions that he 
was not to dispose of the portrait for less than 50 francs. 
Although there was some talk about it, no expert was 
willing to invest more than ro francs on the work. The 
wearied painter at last departed from the arrangement, 
and sold the portrait for 30 francs. How much he received 
for his trouble in the transaction remains unrecorded. It 
will be asked from whom the restorer of china and delph 
obtained CLOUET’s work. He, too, was only an agent ; for 
the picture was deposited with him from a gilder for 
purposes of sale. This latter possessor informed the 
agent of the Government that he found it in a box 
containing garbage that was left for the scavengers or 
chiffonniers to clear in the Rue Garreau at Montmartre. 
The portrait, which was ona panel, was then in a frag- 
mentary state. How it found its way to a docile a ordures 
has yet to be revealed ; but a CLoUET in such a receptacie 
is almost as remarkable as the noble dust of ALEXANDER 
stopping a beer barrel. 


Mr. J. T. MICKLETHWAITE, F.S.A., has presented a 
report on Kirkstall Abbey to the Corporate Property Com- 
mittee of the Leeds Corporation. It was decided, as 
recommended in the report, that a clerk of works should 
be employed in order that a careful watch over the excava- 
tions should be insured. It is expected that much will be 
discovered of very great interest. 


THE etchings after portraits by M. Bonnat, which 
appear from time to time in Z’A7¢é, are always successful 
in suggesting the breadth and manliness of style which 
are characteristic of one of the great masters of portraiture. 
In the last number there is an etching by M. Lurat of the 
portrait of M. FALGUIERE, the sculptor, which could hardly 
be surpassed in its vigorous rendering. It is evident that 
M. Lurat is not afraid of contrasts of light and shade, and 
like the painter, treats them with boldness and produces 
effects. with a skill that appears to be spontaneous. The 
way the lighted part of the head stands against a dark mass 
of black, while the part in shade is thrown into relief by 
light, suggests the quality of M. Bonnat’s backgrounds. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE EDINBURGH 
ART CONGRESS.* 


T is too early to estimate the effects on the public of the 
Congress which was held last year in Edinburgh by 
the National Association for the Advancement of Art, but 
it will be admitted by ali who have read the volume of the 
Transactions that the meeting gave rise to many excellent 
essays. The reports of the proceedings which were given 
at the time were necessarily incomplete, and it is therefore 
satisfactory to have the papers in a form that will do more 
justice to the authors. The Association was founded for 
ihe sake of artists and the public in general, as well as for 
the investigation of subjects relating to painting, sculpture, 
architecture and applied art. In noticing the volume it 
may be well to give the former, that is, the human element, 
priority, and accordingly we begin with the education of 
the artist. 
It was to be expected that at a meeting of artists and 
mateurs the system of the Science and Art Department 
must have many opponents. Neither gratitude for instruc- 
tion in early days nor the holding of an appointment has 
ever any effect on the utterances of censors. Mr. 
Hopcson, R.A., an examiner, describes the result of the 
teaching in these words :—“ The artist, as he comes from a 
Government art school, knows how to draw growing 
flowers, how to paint a hamper, three cabbages and a 
carrot, or how to shade in the contours of the time- 
honoured Discobolus, but he knows absolutely nothing of 
design as applied to decoration.” Mr. Hopcson’s remedy 
consists In a sort of Home Rule, for he says, “let the ad- 
ministration be decentralised ; let the country be cut up into 
so many districts, each with an independent central depart- 
ment which shall concern itself specially with the manufactur- 
ing needs of the district.” Mr. Horstry, R.A, who was 
officially associated with the schools when there was a more 
definite plan of study, might be taken as advocating a 
nearly similar system of control when he says, “until these 
schoolsarerestored to their original character, and both metro- 
politan and provincial are rigidly supervised by independent 
inspectors acting on the lines of factory inspectors, making 
‘surprise visits’ and reporting directly to Government, they 
will never emerge from the Slough of Despond in which 
they are floundering, or produce anything approaching to 
an equivalent for their enormous expenditure.” Mr, 
Wincate, of the Scottish Academy, is no less emphatic 
about the essential weakness of the schools, He says :— 
“The direction of these schools is not in the hands of the 
artist-painter or artist-architect or artist-decorator, but in 
the hands of one trained to teach, who perhaps knows all 
the orders of architecture and dates of styles of ornament, 
but very little about pictures. The system is governed by 
a set in London who determine payment by so-called 
results, With such domination you can never look for the 
freedom so essential to art expression in the individual life, 
and in the school in which alone it is possible for any art 
or art industry to arise.” But the most severe criticism on 
the Department’s work came from Mr. Harris when 
describing the attempts to develop home arts and industries. 
In speaking about the difficulty of obtaining teachers 
that could apply their knowledge to materials, he said :— 
“It is almost incredible—but at the same time is strictly 
true—that after more than thirty-five years of art teaching 
carried on at enormous cost to the country by the Govern- 
ment art schools, no race of skilled artisans has arisen able 
to teach applied art in classes like those of the Home Arts 
Association. The fact remains that our skilled artisans are 
nowhere teachers—our teachers are in no sense artisans.” 
There was apparently only one voice raised on behalf 
of the Department—that was Mr. Newzury’s, the master 
of the Glasgow school. According to him, the public 
and not the officials should be considered as the cause of 
the defective system. ‘For the general public,” says Mr. 
NEwsuryY, “ what does art mean? Why, picture-painting 
and that alone. Such being the case, it cannot be wondered 
at that the public is taken at its word, and supplied with 
the manufactured article, and given at the same time the 
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student to boot.” Mr. Newsury insists ‘‘that for prac- 
tical purposes the desire of the Department is to check 
the production of picture» producers, and’to make the 
artisans attending their schools of the most necessary use to - 
the manufacturers affording them employment.” There is, — 
however, little use in praising or in Blaming the govern- 
mental system. Whatever may be said the Department 
will continue in the course that appears most agreeable to 
““ My Lords,” and it must be acknowledged that it is always 
easy to command the services of the most adverse critics in 
carrying on the routine of the system, for, according to 
experience, what better way of conserving abuses can there 
be than by giving office to reformers ? eS 
The Department can, moreover, point to the suggestions. 
which were given at Edinburgh about the training of artists. 
as evidence of the difficulty of evolving a satisfactory system 
for general use. According to Mr. W. B.. RicHMoND, 
A.R.A., “the only possible way of educating young — 
painters is to collect them round the personality of a 
master. They should assist the master from beginning to 
end of his work. ‘They should be taught to grind colours” 
and sweep out the studio.” Mr. WincaTe, R.S.A., who” 
believes that the apprenticeship of painters continued in ~ 
some shape or form until the Government schools were — 
established, has to admit that “ it is probably impossible — 
to readapt our training to the lines that obtained 
when the whole economy of society was different from 
that which now exists.” He considers that the most 
efficient substitute would be a school corresponding with — 
the Edinburgh Board of Manufactures School when it was — 
under the direction of the late R. Scorr LaupER. The ~ 
method of training is thus described :— 3 


Lauder had at his command the gallery of casts from the antique, 
which he arranged in beautiful groups. In this gallery the students — 
drew, selecting a group or parts of a group, as their taste might deter- ~ 
mine, making cartoons and paintings. The cartoons or paintings were 
laid down as pictures are laid down. In the grouping the students — 
cultivated their fancy and talent for design, and, as there was always — 
more than one figure, they learned the laws of relationship in tone and — 
perspective. Much of the gossip of the art direction that survives from — 
that time bears a striking resemblance to that gathered together of © 
Hunt, the American. Lauder talked to his students of art, and in- 
flamed their imagination, giving them liberty to exercise it in freedom, 
so that to a large extent the student was unconscious of being directed. 


As regards the education of architects Dr. Rowanp 
ANDERSON considers it to be related to the question of 
supply and demand; the public have merely to require © 
buildings that will be beautiful, commodious and safe, when 
competent artists are sure to be forthcoming to design them 
In the presidential address he says :— 


The great and only hope of architecture lies with the public; they 
must ask for, and insist on getting, structures soundly and sanitarily 
constructed, adapted to the purposes for which they are erected ; and 
although I say that every other consideration is to yield to this, in 
conjunction with this healthy public spirit, the proper education of — 
architects must keep pace with it, because the public cannot do as 4 
body the work of specialists ; then men able to carry out such buildings 
in an artistic and truthful manner will, by reason of this determination 
be called into existence. . 


The duties of the public, whether incorporated or as 
individuals, in relation to art and artists were descanted 
upon in other addresses and papers. Mr. ONsLow ForD_ 
considers that the position of sculpture in England at the 
present time could be typified by the figure of “a fait 
young maiden with blindfold eyes and fettered hands and 
feet—the .fetters of such weight that passers-by would 
wonder how a maid so young and delicate could stand at 
all, thus hung about with chains and manacles.” Mr. ForD 
believes that the only remedy for so deplorable a state of — 
things is to be found in the appointment of a Minister of — 
Fine Arts. Mr. Warts, on the other hand (although more 
than any of his contemporaries he has reason to be dissatisfied — 
with the want of appreciation of what is great in painting 
by the public), does not think of the patronage of his own 
branch of art as the first necessity of the age. ‘‘ Picture- 
buying,” says Mr. Watts, ‘‘is not all that is needed for the 
encouragement of art among us.” He would like to see 
the ugly facade of the rich man’s house become a thing of © 
beauty and a joy to the poor passer-by. Beautiful things, — 
he says, are still only for the rich, and it is of far greater 
importance to have them in the cottage. He asks, “ Can- 
not inexpensive things also be of noble design, the beauty 
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of utility, solidity and simplicity in the commonest cottage 
furniture, in pots and pans and crockery?” Mr. Hoe 
condemns the public because it prefers pictorial stories to 
“the unassuming canvas which with true originality reveals 
some phase of loveliness in nature undreamed of hitherto 
save by its author,” and in modern international exhibitions 
leaves faultless collections in solitude. Mr. YEAMES, R.A., 
goes further, for he regards all large exhibitions of pictures 
with aversion. BAwzac, in his “ Pierre Grassou,” says that 
one of the consequences of the Revolution of 1830 was 
that the French Salon ceased to exist. At an earlier period 
only a part of one of the galleries of the Louvre was filled, 
and with just as many pictures as it was profitable to 
examine: instead of a glorious exhibition there was after- 
wards a tumultuous bazaar; instead of choice there was 
totality. Mr, Yeames, in a like spirit, says:—“ I remember 
distinctly that when the exhibition of the Royal Academy 
was held in former years in the comparatively small rooms 
of the National Gallery, the approbation it met from the 
public was considerably greater than our present one 
receives in Burlington House.” One of his objections is 
that in such exhibitions the people are not disposed to pur- 
chase works, being bewildered by the number and the dis- 
tance which has to be gone through before all can be seen. 
Then again, in consequence of the competition, effects are 
exaggerated and art suffers. “I feel convinced,” says Mr. 
Yeames, “that the spirit of competition must be in 
antagonism with the true spirit of the fine arts ; it intro- 
duces working at high pressure, a struggling and fighting 
spirit, a rising by lowering of others; whereas the true 
essence of art is that all it produces should be done under 
a restful influence, that the work should be done for the 
work’s sake itself, that it should spring from the simple 
aspirations of the land where it takes root, and that any 
artificial and stimulating agencies can only turn it away 
from that direction in which it is beneficial to mankind.” 
Mr. P, H. RATHBONE suggested a more generous encou- 
ragement of monumental forms of art by the State and 
Corporations, and to attain this end he said “we must look 
to the people selecting men to govern them who take a 
broad and liberal view of their responsibilities as statesmen, 
whether municipal or imperial, and who will regard them- 
selves as the exponents of the highest wishes and aspira- 
tions of their fellow-citizens.” Besides the people who 
give commissions and who visit galleries, there is another 
section of the public—the men who live by taking subordi- 
nate parts in the production of some kinds of art, and the 
great body of workers and unfortunate people who have 
hitherto gained no manner of pleasure from any one of the 
fine arts. There is something said about them also in the 
volume, 

One satisfactory characteristic of the Association is the 
desire to do something for the humbler classes among the 
people. This was exhibited in many of the addresses at 
Edinburgh. One day we find Mr. Watts, R.A., appealing 
on behalf of the Home Arts Association and the Handi- 
crafts Guilds, as if among them alone the soundest basis 
for art can be found. He believes that “in the activity of 
such work we have all that is most needed to revivify what 
was naturally artistic in the British Islands, and when, this 
faculty being awakened in the masses, artistic utterance 
shall become natural, cultivation arising from acquaintance 
with what has been done by the divinely gifted under 
favouring conditions may give us an art which shall truly 
~ express and illustrate by its originality all that is peculiar 
and best in our modern life. As it is now, it is perhaps 
scarcely to be wondered at if the British School of Art, as 
a school, does not illustrate or reflect the strength and 
vitality of the best modern thought as it undoubtedly 
should.” Another time we have Professor GeDDEs advocat- 
ing “centres of life” whose first work will be to give 
amenity to the quarters where the poor people live. He 
recommends to his fellow-members that “we should 
individually set agoing in district after district of town after 
town the reformation of the dwellings of the working 
classes, whose present artistic ineptitude we are now taking 
such pains to remove by art schools, museums, lectures and 
every other means except the primary one, that lies in 
improving the general sum of their impressions (especially 
during their hours of receptivity and leisure), upon the 
miserable ugliness of which their artistic ineptitude 
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essentially depends.” He even condemns the Association 
because in spirit it is ‘essentially ecclesiastical, journalistic 
or political in type, appealing, that is, by word to the con- 
victions instead of by action to the practical sympathies.” 

Professor Fuint in his sermon maintained that ‘‘if 
labouring -men are to do more for art, art must also do 
more for them ; it must come closer to them, and become 
familiar to them and to their children in their common 
surroundings, in their home lives.” But it must be said 
that Dr. Firnt does not, like some other theorists, imagine 
that it is the duty of the artist to do all the refining opera- 
tions for the masses at his own cost, for while he says “ art 
cannot be better employed than in guiding, cheering and 
glorifying labour,” he adds, “wealth cannot be better 
employed than in aiding art in the service.” In mani- 
festing sympathy with men who are little more than substi- 
tutes for machinery Mr. Morris is foremost, and his 
address as President of the Section of Applied Art may be 
taken as an example of his way of dealing with the 
difficulties of the labour problem. He does not try to 
explain them away as if they were trivial annoyances after the 
manner of poets and rhapsodists; he manfully, and with the 
aid of art and a right spirit, makes them endurable. Better 
than any temporary remedies for the working man’s condi 
tion would be a resolve to act likewise, even when he has to 
be amongst the lowliest. For, as Mr. Morris says, there 
are men so placed that ‘“ whatever feelings they may have 
for art they must keep for their leisure—that is, for the 
very few hours in the week when they are trying to rest 
after labour and are not asleep; or for the hapless days 
when they are out of employment, and are in desperate 
anxiety about their livelihood.” The misfortune is, how- 
ever, that the majority of workmen will take a lesson from 
the machine rather than from Mr. Morris, and become 
indifferent to “the new co-operative art of life, in which 
there will be no slaves, no vessels for dishonour.” 

The statistics given by Mr. A. Harris showed how 
much interest the Home Arts and Industries Association 
has been able to excite during the ten years of its existence. 
In October last there were 450 classes, 1,000 teachers, and 
about 5,000 students ; the income is only about 300/. a 
year. It was claimed’ for the Society that it ‘‘ promotes the 
ends of pure Socialism first by calling into play charity 
and self-denial among the men and women who are teachers, 
each of whom is extending the benefits of their culture and 
skill to a number of the poor, with whom they are thus 
brought in close contact, and upon whom unseen influences 
as well as those which are manifest are exercised.” The 
Scottish Home Industries Association also was found doing 
good work especially in the Highlands, where there was 
a disposition to take advantage of all instruction. For 
instance, thirty-eight different dyes of all colours are 
obtained by the Highlanders from mosses, heather, plants 
and weeds of the district. It seems incredible that with all 
the enterprise of the North an Edinburgh merchant was 
able to state at one of the meetings of the Association, 
“that fora new house in Drumsheugh Gardens he had to 
send an order for thousands of feet of mouldings to 
Germany; that this was an instance of the rule, and that 
the work might just as well be done at home.” It may be 
mentioned that the Edinburgh merchant could readily 
have obtained his mouldings without going further than 
England, and probably in Scotland as well. We imagine 
the story was got up for the occasion in order to 
give point to a dull discourse or importance to the 
speaker. The introduction of it indicates that there 
are men in the Home Industries Association who 
are not well acquainted with the subject, for it is 
absurd to let simple people imagine that they can 
make mouldings as cheaply as they are run out of a 
machine, for there appears to be no doubt about the kind 
of mouldings that was required. Mr. C. R. AsHBEE is not 
one of those philanthropists who believe their bounden 
duty is to order other people about, and claim credit for 
the results when they are satisfactory. He sets an example 
of the value of his doctrine by teaching and working in the 
School of Handicraft in East London, and any man who 
wishes to suffer and be strong could hardly find a more 
eligible place for the spiritual exercise. Mr. ASHBEE’S 
paper reveals that he can preserve his good humour amidst 
all the trials of his office, and his views are those of a man 
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who is never carried away from reality by imagination. He 
knows the British workman, and what he says about that 
remarkable species of humanity should be well considered 
just now, when so many fanciful theories are about. Mr. 
ASHBEE prefers the workshop to the studio as a home of 
decorative art, not because craftsmen may be there in the 
flesh, but since ‘‘ you must understand the stone, the wood, 
the pigments, the clay ; what each can do, what its limita- 
tions are ; and this means an understanding, if merely for 
the sake of conceiving our own incapacity to use them, of 
the tools that are the guardians of these limitations.” But 
there is another reason arising from the division of labour 
which is inevitable under the soundest social system. As 
Mr. ASHBEE says, ‘If we take the workshop as our basis 
of action, we have, as I conceive it, to reorganise the sub- 
division of labour from an anti-class point of view. We 
have first to recognise the dignity of all labour—dignity in 
service ; we have secondly to recognise the equality of all 
labour— equality in service, but differing according to 
measure and capacity.” The acceptance of equality by 
English workmen, unless under peculiar conditions, will 
probably take a long time, but the following suggestions 
by Mr. AsHsee are likely to meet with their approval, that 
is, if they will condescend to peruse them :— 


You accuse the workman of a want of ideas and a want of interest, 
but he has one all-absorbing idea, one overmastering interest, and that 
is, the problem of industry and its reorganisation, If you want him to 
grow interested in art matters you must put them-to him on his own 
terms. Offer him the art problem as a problem of workshop organisa- 
tion and he will solve it for you. Here, again, the workshop steps 
in, You cannot work out the problem of technical education in the 
teeth of the opposition of the trades unions; regard it merely as a 
means for benefiting English industry in the interest of the masters and 
it will be ephemeral ; regard it as a national matter, and it will live. 
And this holds good not only of our workshops but of our exhibitions 
and of our polytechnics and technical schools. The problem which, to 
my mind, is in the immediate future before the Arts and Crafts Ex- 
hibition Society—if it would, more fully even than it has already done, 
realise those pretty little devices on its notepaper of workmen shaking 
hands ‘‘ decoratively” with artists—is the problem of the methods of 
representation of the English workshops, trades unions and clubs on 
the body of the society ; it is a question of what we risk—is it to be a 
vulgar democracy or an exotic art? For my part, speaking as an artist, 
I should say, Trust in the democracy, for the art can only be worked 
out through its agency, Exactly the same applies to polytechnics, 
whether in representation or education. Polytechnics and technical 
schools can only develop by becoming, in the fullest sense, people’s 
universities, by being brought to bear directly on the industries of the 
locality in which they are situated, and by having on their governing 
bodies the representation, loyally and frankly given, of the working 
men, who through their trade societies and clubs are seeking to re- 
organise English industry within the workshops. 


(Zo be continued.) 


ROYAL ASSOCIATION FOR’ THE 
PROMOTION OF FINE ARTS. 


HE annual general meeting of the Royal Association for 
the Promotion of Fine Arts in ‘Scotland was held in 
Edinburgh on July 30. The fifty-sixth yearly report by the 
committee of management recorded their high appreciation of 
the invaluable aid received from the honorary secretaries at 
home and abroad in the promotion of the interests of the 
Association. The subscriptions for the present year amounted 
to 2,5297 9s, whereof Edinburgh had contributed 7467. 11s. 
While the amount of subscriptions did not show any. sub- 
stantial increase of membership over last year, the committee 
expected, in view of the statements made by several of the 
honorary secretaries, that next year they might be able to report 
many additional members. Out of the sum placed at the dis- 
posal of the committee during the year they had purchased 
from the recent exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
and from the exhibition in Glasgow of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, at a cost of 495/. 12s., 
works of art consisting of twenty paintings and nine water- 
colour drawings. These works had been exhibited as usual 
during May, June and July, at the premises of the Association, 
130 George Street, along with copies of the engravings and 
illustrated works previously issued by the Association, and had 
attracted a number of visitors. The presentation work for this 
year consisted of a handsome volume—suitable for library or 
table—of reproductions of several of the best works of the 
eminent Scottish painter, the late Sir Henry Raeburn, contain- 
ing also a biographical sketch of the artist, and descriptive 
notices of the persons represented. The plates for the volume 
had been already completed to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee. In view of the marked success of the issue of the 


engravings illustrative of the scenery of the rivers Tweed and 
Clyde, the committee had resolved that next year’s presenta- 
tion work should consist of a series of sketches by Scottish artists, 
illustrative of the scenery of the river Tay, and they had every — 
confidence that the volume would be appreciated by the 
members. Lovers of art would learn with pleasure that Mr, 
M‘Ewan, M.P., had placed 5,000/. at the disposal of the 
President of the Royal Scottish Academy for the purchase of 
a Rembrandt or other picture to be placed in the National 
Gallery. The total sum expended up to this time by the 
various committees of management in the acquisition of paint. — 
ings and sculpture for the members, in the purchase of pictures 
for permanent preservation in the Scottish National Gallery, — 
and in the production of engravings and illustrated works for — 
circulation among the subscribers, now amounted to upwards. 
of 174,0907. The sum at the credit of the National Gallery ~ 
Fund amounted at present to upwards of 470/, including one- 
half per cent. of.this year’s subscriptions, set aside in com- — 
pliance with the views of the Association’s Royal Charter of © 
Incorporation. 
Sir Thomas Clark, the chairman, said that the progress of 
the Association in the past year had not been all that might 
have been hoped for or expected. Yet it was pleasing to know 
that there had been, as he thought, a substantial increase in 
the funds, and that Edinburgh especially had contributed 1407. 
more in subscriptions than during the preceding year. It was 
interesting to note that many large subscriptions came from — 
remote parts abroad, showing that Scotsmen, though far away,. 
retained a love for their native country. It was to be hoped ~ 
that during the current year there would be a considerable 
increase in the number of subscribers. In all probability there 
would be, because the character of the presentation work was 
well fitted to call attention to the Association and what it was. 
doing for art. Touching on the sum expended by the Associa- 
tion during its existence, he remarked that no doubt a very — 
considerable portion of the money had found its way into the 
pockets of artists. It was much to be regretted, and he sup- 
posed it could not be helped, that so many of their artists had 
taken their flight to London. London was the general centre — 
not only for commerce but apparently for art. Still, they had 
to rejoice that in Edinburgh there remained a large number of 
artists of weight and renown, who were not leaving their native 
country, but were resolved to do their very best to promote its 
welfare in the matter of art. ee: 
Mr. H. H. Norie moved the adoption of the report. He 
regarded it as satisfactory that there had been an increase in 
the membership as compared with last year. This, he thought, 
augured well for the future of the Association. With better 
times in New Zealand, Australia, and other foreign countries to: 
which Scotsmen went, they would have an increase of sub- 
scriptions. He knew that in New Zealand and Australia im 
particular there had been a falling off in consequence of dull 
times. Now things were looking up there, and he hoped the © 
Association would participate in the improved state of affairs. 
He desired to call attention to this, that during the last few 
years the Association had recognised that Glasgow had its — 
artistic societies, and, accordingly, the committee had gone ~ 
there and had purchased pictures. They had perhaps not been — 
doing themselves altogether justice in this respect, that they 
did not go to Glasgow as they did in Edinburgh to the exhibi- 
tions on the opening days. But he thought that probably next 
year it would be found that the committee had taken the 
opportunity of being in Glasgow on the opening days of the © 
exhibitions there. In conclusion he adverted to Mr. M‘Ewan’s 
generosity, remarking that they would hope that if that gentle- 
man’s 5,000/. did not secure one Rembrandt—a Rembrandt 
was not easily got—they might obtain something equally good. © 
The matter was safe, he thought, in the hands of the President ~ 
of the Royal Scottish Academy. ORE 
Mr. George Robertson, W.S., seconded the adoption of the 
report, which was agreed to, the committee of management 
and honorary secretaries being thanked for their services to ~ 
the Association. oe 
Mr. Archibald Constable seconded, and the meeting after- — 
wards proceeded to the ballot for the distribution of the prize — 
works of art. - : 


OLNEY PARISH CHURCH.* 


©) the ancient church nothing is known; the building 
itself disappeared long ago, though its site probably 
continued to be used as a burying-ground until the Reforma-— 
tion, and the only name preserved that appears to have had ~ 
any connection with it is that of the spring in the Home Close — 
called “Christen Well.” Probably, like most other Saxon 
churches, it was mean in appearance, and consisted of. very 
little besides four thick walls ; probably, too, it was dedicated 
with rejoicings out of all proportion to the magnitude of the — 


* A paper by Mr. J. L. Myres, read at the visit to Olney of the 
Architectural and Archzological Society of the County of Buckingham. 
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building ; and we have not the least doubt that, according to 
the inevitable custom of our ancestors, the incipient services 
were followed by substantial feasts and ales of extra strength. 
About the year 1325, this old church having fallen out of 
repair, it was resolved by the inhabitants of Olney, not only 
that a new church should be erected, but also that it should 
occupy a different site ; and the one eventually decided upon 
was the field near the river, still called the Lordship Close. 
The foundations were laid accordingly; but imagine the 
surprise of the builders one morning on finding them not in the 
close, where they had been placed, but in the adjacent field. 
In spite, however, of their astonishment and fright, the work- 
men eventually summoned up sufficient courage to convey 
them back to their original position ; and this accomplished, 
and night having drawn nigh, laid their foolish heads to sleep 
again. But in the morning the strange sight again met their 
eyes ; not so much as a stone chip remained in the close, while 
in the adjoining field their work was spread out with amazing 
skill and precision. Who had done it? Certainly no human 
being. Angel or devil? Some of the builders, comparing the 
traditional activity of the latter with the pertinacity evinced by 
the midnight toiler, were inclined to ascribe the deed to 
Satanic agency, and, in consequence, strongly objected to have 
anything more to do with the work. It would be unpleasant, 
to say the least of it, to have so disreputable a fellow-labourer. 
Again, it was not sufficiently clear what end was to be obtained 
by conveying stones from one field to another by day when 
they would be supernaturally removed by night; whilst, were 
they to build on the site preferred by the spirit, would they not 
be acting in accordance with the will of the Evil One, and 
thereby be consigning themselves to his keeping for ever? 
Happily, however, the more numerous party perceived, as did 
the priests, that this occurrence could be none other than a 
message from heaven, and therefore proposed to build the 
church on the ground thus miraculously indicated. Happily, 
too, the other workmen, unable to refute the arguments of the 
majority, honestly acknowledged the weakness of their own 
theory, and once more resumed their chisels and hammers ; so, 
working together with one heart, in due time the present 
church and steeple of Olney were completed. 

Similar traditions have attached themselves to at least two 
other churches in this county, those of West Wycombe and 
Quainton, and also to several churches of Northamptonshire. 
At West Wycombe the edifice was originally intended to stand 
at the foot of a hill, “but as fast as a portion of the building 
was erected it was removed during the night by some invisible 
agency, which deposited the materials at the top of the hill. 
The nearest priest came with bell, book and candle, and began 
an exorcism, when a weird, unearthly voice promised to abstain 
from further annoyance if the church should be erected upon 
the spot to which the materials had been removed. This being 
done, the work proceeded without further interruption.” The 
people of Olney and Wycombe do not appear to have carried 
the stones back more than three or four times at the outside, 
but those at Stowe, or Stowe-Nine-Churches, as it is frequently 
called, a village near Northampton, had the pertinacity to 
replace them as many as nine times before they desisted and 
acquiesced in the desire of the night-fiend or goblin. From 
this occurrence the adjunct “nine churches” is said to have 
been obtained. To the people of Stowe, moreover, an idea 
occurred that does not appear to have struck those at Olney: 
they set a man to watch at night; but they might have saved 
themselves the trouble, for his report was so vague and unsatis- 
factory that they could make neither head nor tail of it. 

In the Christian and literary world Olney Church is chiefly 

_known as the sanctuary wherein Newton and Scott preached 
and Cowper worshipped, and as being the most conspicuous 
object in a district whose meadow and woodland beauties are 

_ stereotyped in “The Task”; but to all persons intimately 
acquainted with the neighbourhood, this ancient and noble 
structure, whose history is almost commensurate with that of 
the town itself, has naturally in numerous respects besides 
these a peculiar interest, not unmixed with love and veneration. 

Olney Church, dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, is almost 
entirely of the Decorated style of architecture, and was erected 
between 1325 and 1350; but by whom we cannot say. There 
is, however, in the north wall of the chancel an arched recess, 
which is supposed to have been over the tomb of this unknown 
founder. Olney Church in many respects resembles that of 
Emberton, and “there is much reason,” thinks Mr. Storer, “to 
ascribe them both to the same mas‘erly designer, one of the 
great though nameless architects of old, whose works—marred 
and disfigured though they be—still bear traces of an unearthly 
beauty.” The nave, which had formerly a fine roof and a small 
clerestory of the Perpendicular era (destroyed about 1800), is 
divided from the aisles by five arches. At each end was 
originally a handsome latticed screen, one dividing it from the 
tower, the other from the chancel. Above the latter, called the 
rood-screen, was a gallery, the rood-loft, from which the gospel 

. Was read at the morning service. On the rood-loft was raised 

_ the rood or figure of our Lord on the cross. Surprisingly 
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beautiful were these screens of our ancient churches, for the 
artists and craftsmen of old spared neither time nor trouble so 
only they could produce a rich though cobweb like appearance ; 
and wrecks as most of them are of their former glory, those 
remaining in more favoured churches than ours enable us to 
form an idea of their pristine wealth of splendid tracery and 
interlacing foliage, and their paintings of saints and confessors, 
kings and queens, bishops and ap)stles. The most interesting 
in this neighbourhood are perhaps the screens at North Crawley 
and Felmersham, the ‘Pride of Bedfordshire,” as the latter 
beautiful church has admiringty been styled. 

It is very possible that the image of the Trinity which was 
formerly in Olney Church, and before which Sir Thomas 
Digby willed to be buried in 1516, formed part of the rood- 
screen. The small doorway through which the rood-loft was 
attained, which was in the wall northward of the chancel arch, just 
under the tablet to John Thompson, was done away with at the 
beginning of the present century ; and the last remains of the 
screen itself, consisting of painted panels, representing Elijah 
fed by ravens, were destroyed in 1854. The chancel, instead 
of being in a direct line with the nave, inclines. considerably to 
the north, ‘a peculiarity mystically referring to our Lord’s 
bowing down His head on the cross ;” and the chancel arch, 
like that at Emberton, dies into the side walls of the nave. The 
two westernmost windows of the chancel, which are brought 
lower down than the others, are called leper windows or 
lychnoscopes, because by means of them persons afflicted with 
leprosy could see the elevation of the host without entering the 
church; but, according to some, this peculiarity in the 
windows of churches has reference to the piercing of our 
Saviour’s heart at the time of His Crucifixion ; hence they are 
also called vulnar windows. On the epistle side of the altar, that 
is to say, in the south wall of the chancel, are, as is usual, the 
sedilia, or seats for the priests, and the piscina, or niche in 
Catholic churches, having a small hole at the bottom into 
which the priest emptied the water in which the chalice had 
been rinsed ; and in the north wall is the aumbry or recess 
in which used to be kept the chalices, basins, cruets and other 
sacred vessels. There are nowno brasses in Olney Church, but 
there were formerly at fewest two ; one in the north aisle to the 
memory of “Elizabeth Parker, a woman whilst she lived, 
lovinge to her husband, kinde to her children ; Pittifull to the 
Poore, and a Pattern of a good Wife to all that knew her ;” 
the other, which was on an ancient stone at the upper end of 
the south aisle, the portraitures in brass of a man and woman 
with a tablet at their feet. The only gallery now existing— 
and this itis proposed to remove—is the one erected in the 
north aisle by John Newton, which contains the pew of the 
poet Cowper. 

The earliest mention of a musical instrument in connectiom 
with the church is in 1520, when “ Richard Cook, a/éas Squier, 
gave to a pair of organs here 6/. 6s 8d,” by which is meant, 
not that there were two separate instruments, but that the 
organ had more pipes than one, the word “organ,” in those 
days, being used as synonymous with “pipe,” and the word 
“pair” with “set.” The porch, above which is a small room 
with a fireplace, used at the commencement of the century as a 
Sunday-school, is of modern date, 1807, but occupies the site 
and incorporates the remains of a former porch, erected, as we 
should judge from the date on a square stone in front of the 
present one, in 1686. It is a somewhat unusual circumstance 
for a porch to be on the north side, but at one time there may 
have been a south porch as well. The tower has a fine west 
doorway, two-light windows, and octagonal pinnacles at the 
angles ; and the spire—the 


Tall spire, from which the sound of cheerful bells 
Just undulates upon the listening ear — 


is octagonal, rises from a cornice of masks and flowers, has four 
small lights with canopied heads, on the north, east, south and 
west sides, each of which is surmounted with a cross, is 
185 feet in height, and owes much of its nobleness of appear- 
ance to the entasis, or bulging of its sides. Originally there 
were only four bells, of which the largest bore the inscrip- 
tion — 
Ora pro nobis, virgo Maria. 


The present harmonious peal of six was recast out of the 
four in 1611. The clock strikes the quarters, and the chimes 
play, or should play, at the hours of three, six, nine and twelve, 
the following tunes :—1, Hanover—suggesting that beautiful 
hymn of Newton’s, “Begone unbelief”; 2, Bath Chapel ; 
3, Salem ; 4, Prospect; 5, ‘‘ Britons, strike home”; 6, “ Gcd 
save the Queen.” 

The aisles ate embattled, and the cornice to the chancel is 
rich in grotesque gargoyles, masks and flowers. Important 
restorations have gone on during the last few years. In 1870 
the chancel was restored by the Ear] of Dartmouth, when the 
stained-glass window at the east end was givea by Mr. Thomas 
Revis ; in 1873 a faculty was obtained for the removal of 
the west gallery, and for the restoration of the west end of the 
church under the direction of Sir George Gilbert Scott, who 
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had also directed the restoration of the chancel. At the close 
of 1884 the top of the steeple was restored. At the same time 
the weathercock, which is 2 feet 9 inches from beak to the end 
of its tail, and 2 feet high, was taken down to be regilded ; and 
on it were found stamped the date 1829, the name of the vicar, 
Rev. H. Gauntlett, the initials of the churchwardens at the time, 
B. C., J. H., W. L, and the following triplet, through which a 
bullet had pierced :— 

I never crow, 

But (sta)nd to show 

Whence winds do blow. 


The hamlet of Warrington is, and has always been, included 
in the parish of Olney, consequently in old books we frequently 
meet with the term Oulney-cum-Warrington ; but the inscrip- 
tion on the weathercock brought to our minds an old custom 
that had well-nigh been forgotten, for on it are stamped the 
initials not merely of two churchwardens, as we should naturally 
suppose, but of three, an anomaly explained by the fact that 
the extra official represented Warrington. B. C, Benjamin 
Coles; W. L, William Lord; and J. H., John Herring, the 
last of the race of Warrington churchwardens. 

In the churchyard, at that corner formed by the mill garden 
and the Lordship Close, stood formerly a chantry or chapel to 
the Virgin (erroneously styled the Earl of Warwick’s chantry) 
that originated with the last Lord Bassett of Drayton, and lord 
of the manor of Olney, who endowed it that his soul might be 
prayed for for ever. Most of the chantries belonging to our 
ancient churches were destroyed by Henry VIII. at the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries (1536-9) ; this one, however, was stand- 
ing as late as 1546. They were often lavishly enriched with 
sculpture, beautiful tracery, and even with paintings. The 
churchyard cross stood about midway between the north-west 
angle of the tower and the wall of the Lordship Close. Its 
base, for many years the only portion that remained of it, was 
removed about 1800. Here pious worshippers would kneel a 
moment and offer a short prayer preparatory to entering the 
church ; here, at times, services were held, and the officiating 
priest would harangue his audience from the steps at its base ; 
and here, in those primitive times when public buildings were 
undreamt of, the town meetings were held; and the knight or 
the farmer, the tradesman or the labourer, or anybody else who 
had important business to transact, would be sure to transact it 
at the churchyard cross. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF INDIA. 


HE so-called “ Code of Manu,” in its present text, says 
Sir George Birdwood, is generally believed to have been 
composed at any time between the second century BC, and 
the second century A.D. It is obviously founded on older 
texts, and through them refers back certainly to 500, and 
possibly to Iooo B.C. But it suffices for my purpose that the 
code should be accepted as an authentic record of the indi- 
genous arts of India for about the period of the Christian era ; 
and, of course, for the period with which it really is contem- 
porary, it is of priceless value to the student of the arts of 
India ; for every page of the code shows that the social and 
industrial organisation of the country, and therefore also the 
local characteristics of its arts, have remained unchanged for 
two, and we may presume for even three, thousand years. It is 
indeed the authority of the “ Code of Manu” that has pre- 
served them from change, and secured their hitherto uninter- 
rupted, and we may hope their still indefinite, continuity. 

The India of the “* Code of Manu” is a country of magni- 
ficent picturesqueness and the highest fertility. Its elevated 
forests of arboreous figs, silk-cotton trees, £hadiras, pulasas, 
palms and bamboos, are the home of the tiger, lion, monkey 
and peacock ; in the more open submontane tracts appear the 
elephant, the black antelope, the red deer, the spotted deer, 
the gazelle, the wild boar, the porcupine, the hare, partridge 
and peacock. In the alluvial plains are wide fields of grain of 
all sorts, sugar-cane and rice, and round the numerous villages, 
rich gardens of shrubs, creepers, flowers and every kind of 
esculent vegetable, including garlic, leeks, onions and mush- 
rooms. Here also are to be seen bullocks, cows and buffaloes, 
sheep and goats, horses and donkeys, the domestic cat and the 
village watch dog, the village scavenger pig and the village 
cock to crow the morn. However, I am concerned to-day not 
with the landscape of the ‘‘ Code of Manu,” but with its arts; 
and I find it mentions temples [viii., 248, ix. 289, 285], ruined 
temples [iv., 46], and idols [iv., 39, 130, viii., 87, ix, 285]; 
tanks, wells, cisterns and fountains [viii., 248, 1x , 279]; bridges 


[ix , 285], fortresses and hill forts [vii., 70-76, i, 252], palaces, 


with flags streaming from high poles [vii., 70-76, ix., 285], royal 
storehouses and armouries [ix, 280], bows and arrows [iv., 
ech and all manner of lethal weapons [vii , 90]; chariots Le ; 
280], carriages [iv., 202, 232, viii, 291], and carts [viii., 209]; 
“white apparel” [viii., 231], “dyed cloth of hemp, linen and 
“woollen” [x., 87, xti, 66], “silk stuffs” [v., 120, xi., 169], and 
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dresses of every description of fabric [iv., 66, 188, 231, ix., 76, 
219]; indigo [vii., 90], and lac [x., 82]; shoes [iv., 66], and 
parasols [il., 246, vii, 96]; coral, pearls and other gems [xi, 
168, vii., 218, viii, Ico, 323]; gold earrings [iv., 36], and other 
personal ornaments [ii., 194, iii, 59, iv., 66, ix., 219]; perfumes 
[iii., 209, iv., 250, xil., 65], seats [iv, 202], couches [iv., 250], 
and Nepaul coverlets of wool |iii., 234]; lamps [iv., 229], 
atticles of stone [vii, 132], ivory and horn [vii., 121]; and of 
silver, plain and enchased [iv., 230, v., I12, xi, 118]; spoons 
[v. 117], water vessels [ii, 64, vii., 132, viil., 319], dice [iv., 74, 
vii, 50], beds [iv., 292, 232], and blankets [v., 120]. 

The artisans mentioned are architects, carpenters, basket- 
makers, armourers, goldsmiths, tailors, weavers, and oil-press 
men ; and although they are all classed among the lowest 
castes, the handicraftsmen’s calling is held in so high honour 
by the ‘Code of Manu,” that, in the chapter on purification, it 
is declared that “the hand of {the artisan [in his work] is always _ 
pure” [v., 129]; and, again, in the chapter on the relation of 
the sexes, that “mendicant bards, men who have performed 
the initiatory Vedic sacrifice, and artisans are not prohibited 
from speaking to married women” [vili., 300]. It must be 
remembered that the “Code of Manu” refers to all these 
handicrafts and handicraftsmen only indirectly, and merely in 
their relation to the theocratic scheme of life of the Hindus. The 
spiritual abstraction of the compilers of the code from the tem- 
poral world is well illustrated by the opening lines of the verses 
setting forth the gradation of the coinage of ancient India, viz.:— 
‘Those technical names of fixed quantities of copper, silver 
and gold, which are generally used on earth for purposes of 
business, I will now fully declare.” Inthe same spirit reference 
is made to debts, contracts, tariffs and customs dues, and to 
sea voyages and foreign trade, buth of which are strictly for- 
bidden. The fact is the foreign trade of the period had over- 
thrown the authority of the Brahmans, and commercialised— 
that is, internationalised—Hinduism into Buddhism. In the 
West the same great commerce internationalised Judaism into 
Christianity, and later, in Arabia, into Mahomedanism, and the 
strong anti-commercial animus of the “ Code of Manu” marks 
the reaction of Brahmanism against Buddhism. Now, when 
all this is considered, the immense importance of the code as a 
record of the arts of India about the Christian era will be at 
once recogaised, and it affords as authentic and incontestable 
evidence of the condition and character of the contemporary 
arts of India as do the carvings on the gateways of the Zope at 
Sanchi, and the mural paintings of the caverned hills at Ajanta. 

Let us pass next to the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. If 
we assent to the very latest of the dates accorded to these great 
national epics of the Hindus, they still belong to a period long 
anterior to the establishment of the Mahomedan dominion over 
Northern India; and while of course they are of no authority 
on the state of the arts of India at the traditional dates of the 
mythical events—the great war in Bharata and the conquests 
of Rama—they commemorate, they provide absolute evidence 
of the general industrial condition of India at the time when 
they were reduced to their present form ; and as things change - 
very slowly in the’ East we may accept the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata as affording a true reflection of the life and arts 
of India from B.C. 300 to A.D. 300, or again about the Christian ~ 
era. They give a detailed and vivid picture of the gold and 
silver plate and metalwork, jewellery, arms, trappings and 
caparisons, musical instruments and woven stuffs of the time, 
but as it is all merely in confirmation of the evidence presented 
by the “Code of Manu,” I will on this occasion reproduce 
from them but a single illustrative extract, and it shall be from 
the nineteenth chapter of the second section of the Ramayana. 
Therein the inhabitants of ancient Oude are represented as 
going out in solemn procession with Bharata at their head to — 
seek for Rama. They march forth in the order of their trade 
guilds, viz. jewellers, potters, ivoryworkers, perfumers, gold- 
smiths, weavers, woollen manufacturers, curriers, carpenters, 
braziers, painters, musical instrument makers, armourers, — 
blacksmiths, coppersmiths, makers of images, cutters of crystal, 
glassmakers, inlayers and the rest of them, with the chief of 
the guild bringing up the rear. This list of trades is almost 
identical with that given by Surgeon-General James Taylor in 
his “‘ Sketch of the Topography and Statistics of Dacca,” pub- 
lished at Calcutta in 1840. It is just such a list of native trades 
as might be prepared from the latest census returns of any of 
the great polytechnical cities of India, such as Patna, Lucknow, 
Benares, Delhi, Ahmedabad, Bombay or Hyderabad in the 
Deccan, or compiled from the table of contents of my book on 
“The Industrial Arts of India.” What stronger proof is 
needed of the unbroken continuity through the past 2,000 and 
probably 3,000 years of the industrial life of India, and the 
consequent subjective identity of the arts practised at this day 
in India, even in such Mahomedan cities as Ahmedabad and 
Hyderabad, with those that flourished contemporaneously with 
the preparation of the final recension of the “ Code of Manu,” 
and of the Ramayana andthe Mahabharata? The Mahomedan Ag 
conquest has had its influence on the arts of India ; but it has 
nowhere destroyed their instinctive and ever immanent Hindu 
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character, nor has it in the slightest degree affected them beyond 
the limits of its territorial extension. The arts of Western 
India have been very slightly modified by it, and those of 
Southern India not at all. All over India stone-carving, wood, 
horn and ivory-carving, braziery, armoury, jewellery, goldsmith- 
ing and enamelling, musical instrument making, weaving and 
the manufacture of all sorts of sumptuous trappings and capari- 
sons are inherently Hindu arts, and quite independent of any 
Mahomedan inspirations. The “ Code of Manu,” the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata, and the arts of India were concomitant, and 
interdependent expressions of the equilibrium gradually 
established between conflicting races, creeds and interests in 
India during the long struggle for supremacy between 
’ Brahmanism and Buddhism; and the fact that the caste 
‘system is still binding on the Hindus, and that their ancient 
epics still form the chief part of their living literature, is an in- 
‘contestable argument in support of the view that their historical 
atts also are, in all their intrinsic qualities, the same now as 
they have been from the beginning, notwithstanding the 
Mahomedan conquest of India. The Mahomedans in India 
were indeed never either physically or intellectually strong 
enough to radically disturb the sacro-sanct social and economic 
organisation of the Hindus. They have rather themselves 
been absorbed into it. Otherwise they would have made as 
complete an end of the old pagan civilisation in India—the last 
reservation of antiquity—as in Arabia, Africa, Persia and 
Central Asia, for, whether the pressure exerted be that of 
military or commercial domination, it is impossible to success- 
fully impose foreign ideas and institutions upon any people 
possessing a civilisation the outgrowth of their own conditions, 
mezds and aspirations without involving their moral and 
material destruction as a distinctive nationality, and the entire 
extinction of their indigenous, idiosyncratic arts. In India it 
would involve the absolute disappearance of the race, nation- 
ality or society of Brahmanical Hindus, which is the creation 
of the “ Code of Manu.” 


ARCHAOLOGY IN EAST DERBYSHIRE. 


fi Meet members of the Derby Archzological and Natural 
History Society have had an excursion in East Derby- 
shire. Dronfield Church was the first building they examined. 
Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers, architect, read a paper upon it in 
the chancel. First dealing with some of the changes which 
had been impressed upon the fabric, he observed that it was 
not certainly known by whom it was erected, but in all 
probability it was by one of the family of Brailsford, soon after 
the Norman Conquest. In 1399 Ralph Barker, of Dore and 
Woodhouse, who had purchased the advowson for 100/.,, gave 
up his rights to the Abbey of Beauchief, and the rector, John 
Ascheby, resigned. In 1493 a vicarage was ordained by 
Bishop Burghill. The monks were to erect a house for the 
vicar, and to pay his stipend. The books and other ecclesi- 
astical ornaments were to be found by them, and they were to 
pay the expenses of repairing or building the church when it 
was necessary, so far as such expense ought to be borne by 
the rector. The Guild of Our Blessed Lady was formed in 
1349, its objects being devotion to the Blessed Virgin, to 
maintain two chaplains to celebrate, and to keep up certain 
lights at the altar of St. Mary. Early in the reign of Elizabeth 
commissioners were appointed to survey the chancel and the 
parsonage-house, and to certify to the decays thereof ; how long 
they had been.in decay ; by what occasion, and who had made 
any waste, and by whose default the same remained unrepaired. 
They were also to estimate the cost of the repairs, and what 
the parishioners would contribute towards it. The com- 
missioners reported that the east window of the chancel had 
fallen down, and was in great ruin and decay; that other 
windows were in decay for want of glass and iron, and that 
the roof and other parts of the fabric were out of repair, but no 
jead or timber or other matters had been taken away. The 
parishioners undertook to provide all stone, lead and other 
things for the repair of the church. In 1818 it was struck by 
lightning, and the spire and other parts of the building were much 
damaged, and it had to undergo extensive repairs. Coming to 
the architecture of the church, as it exists at the present 
time, Mr. Mitchell-Withers said the remains of the Norman 
period were small, and consisted of the piers of the towey arch, 
the base of a buttress at the west end of the north aisle, and 
the bases and capitals of the nave piers. The latter had been 
recut and altered at different times, but still retained some of 
the elements of their original sections. The south aisle is of 
the Early Decorated period simply treated, its windows being 
of the class called “intersecting tracery.” The north aisle had 
been of a similar class of work, but evidently rebuilt, probably 
after the damage by lightning in 1818. The result was un- 
satisfactory and weak. The chancel is of a later period, 
probably about 1300, and is a fine example of geometric work 
with touches of transition to the next or curvilinear style seen 
in the ogre form of the canopies of the sedilia. The east 


window is denuded of its tracery, but retains its original jambs 
and arch. The tracery of the other windows is of excellent 
design. The ancient stained-glass in the window is of a 
fragmentary character, but the whole is beautiful in colour 
and contains exquisite bits of design, and he trusted it would 
never be replaced by modern work. The remains of the stalls 
are simple and massive, and are ornamented with a four-leaved 
flower and poppy heads, and they were not much later, he 
believed, than the chancel itself. The vestry and room over 
are of the same date. The square-headed window in the south 
aisle is of the curvilinear or Late Decorated period, and must, 
he thought, have been inserted to give more light to the altar 
of the Blessed Virgin, which was situated below it. The 
remains of the piscina still exist behind the boarding, and 
Perpendicular work occurs in the tower and spire. The 
clerestory and the alabaster monument in the squint are a 
memorial of Sir Richard Barley, Knight, of Dronfield Wood- 
house. Inthe chancel are two interesting brasses, one to the 
memory of the Fanshawe family, dating from 1573; the other 
representing two ecclesiastics, former rectors of the church, one 
Thomas Gomfrey, who died 1399, and the other Roger 
Brailsford, who died 1396. A bugle horn is suspended between 
the two, having reference to the Foresters of Wormhill, to 
which family Gomfrey belonged. The upper portion of the 
pulpit is English Renaissance, and is a very fine specimen. It 
is similar to those in Chesterfield, Rotherham, and other 
neighbouring churches. 

Beauchief Abbey was next visited. Mr. J. D. Leader, 
F.S.A, read a short paper on the history of the abbey, and 
explained the position of the monastic buildings. The abbey 
was founded by Robert Fitz Ranulph between 1172 and 1176, 
and dedicated to St. Thomas the Martyr. It was given to the 
white canons of the Order of Premontré, and was made a 
daughter of Welbeck. The only remains now standing are the 
west tower and a portion of the nave of the church ; but on the 
south side of the church it is easy to recognise the site of the 
monastic buildings. Mr. Leader pointed out the position of the 
chapter-house, the refectory, the guest chamber, and the abbot’s 
lodgings, all standing around the cloister garth. Beyond these, 
round an outer court, were the domestic offices, brewery, bake- 
house, barns, stables, &c., occupying the site of the present 
farm buildings. ‘The church has been long without aisles, but 
with north and south transepts and an aisleless choir and 
presbytery. At the intersection of the nave and transepts 
stood a tower, the ruins of which now form a grass-covered 
mound. Large portions of the ruins have been taken away for 
the erection of modern buildings; but in a meadow lying 
south-east from the church there are indications of buried 
foundations, which Mr. Leader suggested might be the site of 
the infirmary. The abbey was surrendered to the Commis- 
sioners of Henry VIII. on February 4, 1536, and in 1537 it was 
sold to Sir Nicholas Strelley. From the Strelleys it passed by 
the marriage of an heiress to the Pegges, and from the last of 
the Pegges by will to his nephew Benjamin Broughton Stead, 
who took the name of Pegge Burnell, and was the grandfather 
of the present owner, Colonel Edward Strelley Pegge Burnell. 
The present little chapel was constructed out of the ruins of 
the conventual church by Edward Pegge in 1662, at the time 
when he built Beauchief Hall. 

At the conclusion of the paper the party made a tour of 
inspection of the remains, and Mr. B. Bagshawe pointed out 
in the back wall of one of the outhouses a portion of an early 
cross. 

At Norton Church Mr. Francis Westby Bagshawe, J.P., 
described the principal features. The doorway and porch were 
undoubtedly of the Early English period, and the church pro- 
bably was built by the founder of Beauchief Abbey, on which it 
was dependent, as were also Dronfield Church and churches at 
Edwalton, in Nottinghamshire, and Wymeswold, in Leicester- 
shire. The chancel was, he thought, erected about the year 
1490, and the Blythe Chapel was also of the same period. This 
latter was built by Blythe, who was Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, and the chapel was put up by him in memory of his 
father and mother, as also was the monument of his parents, in 
full effigy, still in the church. This monument is in alabaster 
and is exquisitely carved, and at one time had been beautifully 
painted. On the roof the bosses, on which were carved roses, 
the monogram D. and I.H.S., were in a good state of preserva- 
tion. A door, just below the chapel step, was closed up during 
the late restoration. This door was supposed to have been the 
entrance for the priests who came to serve mass from Beauchief. 
There was also a legend that there was a subterranean passage 
connecting the church and the abbey, and that this road was 
used by the monks going to and fro from one place to the other. 
Mr. Bagshawe also referred to the finding of two memorial 
slabs in a good state For about four yards from the chapel 
side of the chancel it was also discovered that the rafters 
were panelled with oak, and these panels had been painted a 
light blue and studded with lead stars, which had been gilded. 


The work had been most carefully done, and must have had a 
charming effect. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


MopveEts of some more of the works by CARPEAUX have 
been placed in the Louvre. One is taken from the Danse, 
the group outside the Opera House of Paris, which has 
gained notoriety for other reasons besides its artistic merit. 
A more important work is the fountain in the Avenue de 
VObservatoire, which shows figures of the quarters of the 
world supporting a sphere. Both these models were pur- 
chased from the widow of the sculptor, who has also 
presented two small sketch models. The Louvre already 
possessed a bust and a volume of designs by CARPEAUX, 
whose early death was a loss to French art. 


Tue people of Toronto, or that portion of them who 
assume they are under the same protection as the English, 
evidently believe that competition is one of the delights of 
an architect’s life. The following circular lately issued 
expresses their sentiments towards the profession :—‘ A 
company has been organised from members of St. George’s 
Society, called the St. George’s Hall Company, for the pur- 
pose of constructing a St. George’s Hall on a lot on Elm 
Street, 50 feet frontage by 117 feet deep, the property of St. 
George’s Society. The cost of the building is not to exceed 
from 13,000 dols. to 14,000 dols. ‘The requirements for the 
special use of the society in the building are as follows :— 
A committee-room, two ante-rooms for applicants, four 
rooms for secretary’s dwelling, and a hall as commodious as 
the ground will permit, certainly not less than 65 feet by 
35 feet. For renting or revenue purposes, lodge rooms in 
the upper flat and such other arrangements as are most 
likely to be available and advantageous, are required, and I 
am instructed to invite you (though upon the express con- 
ditions that the directors do not bind themselves to accept, 
or pay for, yours or any other plans furnished) to furnish 
plans for the proposed building, together with an outside 
estimate of the total cost, not later than August 1 next.” 
The particulars exhibit too much liberality. The next 
time the St. George’s Society desire the privilege of examining 
plans, the members will do well to insist on entrance fees 
from all architects who are eager to share in so honorary a 
contest, 


Tue Emperor of Russia has decided upon the erection 
of a gallery in St. Petersburg to be devoted to the exhi- 
bition of modern art in Russia, and in which works will be 
united that are now scattered in provincial galleries ; the 
examples found in the private collections of the Emperor 
will also be hung with them. His Majesty is a great 
admirer of French art, and in his cabinet has works by 
HeNNER, J. P. Laurens, De NEeEvviLLE, TrRoyon, 
Rousseau and others. Many of these were specially com- 
missioned. The Emperor has also a costly museum of 
antiquities. The BaziLEvsxy collection cost him five and 
a half million francs, the GALiTzKIN collection three 
millions, the SABouROV collection of figurines from Tanagra 
one million, all the money being derived from the privy 
purse. At each annual exhibition of paintings in St. Peters- 
burg the Emperor generally expends about four thousand 
pounds on pictures. The imperial munificence is shown in 
other ways, and it can be said that among reigning 
sovereigns the most liberal patron of art and artists is 
ALEXANDER III, 


THE report of the North-Eastern Sanitary Association 
shows that in the year 1889-90 there were 600 members, 
and the receipts amounted to 2,005/. It is said, however, 
that the district should yield 20,000 members, and give 
work to 100 engineers. ‘The number of members in the 
preceding year was 470, and the receipts 1,3374 Appa- 
rently the figures indicate progress, but from the strain in 
which the report is written we cannot take any part seriously. 
It might be supposed that some sewer-gas had found its 
way into the brain of the author, and inspired him to write 
the perilous stuff found in the pages. Indeed, one man 
could hardly have produced so much nonsense, and we 
take the report as a co-operative affair by north-eastern 
jokers. For example, on one page we find the following 
specimen of wisdom :—‘‘If the whole building fraternity 
were avowedly one vast and active conspiracy to shorten 
and to distemper life, acting on Nature’s (?) behalf to check 
surplus population, it could not have achieved a fraction of 
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the success it has obtained in this direction by its ignorance 
of its own mission. For clearly such an avowal would have 
put the people on their guard. The counter defence or 
foil would be universally known and practised. As it is, 
sickness and death-traps are ignorantly provided, and as 
ignorantly tolerated everywhere, and many there be that 
fall therein—of all sorts and conditions of men, while but 
few of those who know of these dangers sound an alarm. 
Of those who hear still fewer heed it. Verily, for a veritable. 
fool’s paradise there is none to match that sweet trustfulness 
which worketh or reposeth in that ‘ terra incognita ’— 
Untested Premises.” Yet the ‘building fraternity,” in- 
cluding architects of cvurse, are compelled to allow a 
pamphlet of the kind to be circulated. The gentlemen 
whose names are announced in connection with the Asso- 
ciation cannot surely have read the manuscript. 


ACCORDING to the last Canadian journals, Mr. JoHN Pacs, 
who was chief engineer of the canals, and was for nearly 
fifty years in the service of the Government, died suddenly 
a few weeks ago as he was entering his office. He was a 
Scotsman, and was born in 1815. His introduction to 
engineering was under the STEVENSoNs, who had charge of 
all the works of the northern lighthouses. In 1838 Mr. 
Pack emigrated to America, and his first engagement was 
on the Erie Canal, and lasted until 1842. He next accepted 
an appointment from the Canadian Government as resident 
engineer on the Welland Canal. He was soon appointed 
resident engineer of the Junction and Williamsburg 
Canals. Afterwards Mr. PAcE was promoted to be super- 
intending engineer of canals below Kingston from 1852 to 
1853. In 1863 he was offered but declined the deputy 
ministership of public works. He became chief engineer of 
public works of the provinces of Quebec and Ontario in 
March 1884, and a few days afterwards he rose to be chief 
engineer of public works of Canada. The survey for the 
Welland Canal enlargement was commenced in 1870, and 
from 1872 to 1873 he was engaged in making reports on 
the enlargement of the canals from Lake Erie to Montreal, 
In December, 1873, he made a report on the proposed 
Baie Verte Canal, and in February, 1880, he presented a 
special and general report on the canals of the River 
St. Lawrence. He was chief engineer of canals from 1379 
up to the time of his death. Mr. Pace was the fourth 
president of the Canadian Society of Civil Engineers. 
Arrangements have been made for erecting a memorial of — 
his long. and most useful services to the people and 
government of Canada. 


Ir is much to be regretted that in spite of examinations — 
and demands for registration the profession continues to be 
so. disorganised as to make it possible for tenders to be 
sought for the erection and superintendence of buildings. 
One case has just occurred. The guardians of the West — 
Ham Union, in Essex, decided to erect schools for the young 
paupers. They considered it prudent, however, to ignore 
the principle of the 5 per cent. commission and invited 
some architects to state their terms for the work. Messrs. 
A. & C. Harston and Mr. J. T. Newman in their letters 
asked for 5 per cent., but Mr. J. M. Knicur offered to be- 
come architect for 2% per cent., or less than one-half the — 
ordinary fees. There is no law against accepting a still 
lower price for one’s services, but when the normal fee has — 
been once set aside it is difficult to foresee to what depth 
competition may bring down architecture and architects. 


OncE more Messrs. Ketty & Co. have brought out 
their directories for the building trades and for engineering, 
iron and metal trades. It is superfluous to criticise any of 
their volumes. Messrs. KELLy’s staff is so complete and so 
well organised as to make the preparation of their directories 
a sort of work where there are few opportunities for mis- 
takes. 
found them as comprehensive, exact and skilfully arranged 
as any of their predecessors. The directories are 4 
necessity to all who are connected with the various busi- 
nesses which belong to architecture and engineering, and 
Messrs. Ketty have cove their best to make them — 
thoroughly representative of the important businesses to 
whch the volumes belong. 


So far as we have tested the two volumes we have 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NOS. 255 AND 256.-SUMMER ROOM, PERISTYLE, CARDIFF 
CASTLE. [W. BURGES, A.B.A.) 


DESIGN FOR COUNTY COUNCIL BUILDINGS, LONDON, 


E have already published a general view and plans 

of a cesign for the offices of the London County 

Council, on the site upon the Thames Embankment, which 

is undoubtedly the most eligible in the metropolis for the 

purpose. This week we give a view of the principal court 

and part of the front elevation, which by themselves will 
indicate the character of the design by Mr. E. Rtntz. 


THE MANCHESTER ART GALLERY. 


apy Art Gallery Committee of the Manchester Corporation 
lately asked the city surveyor to prepare plans as to the 
existing accommodation and to suggest alterations. In 
carrying out the request of the committee, the city surveyor 
estimated that the cost of the alterations he indicated would be 
from 4,000/, to 5,000/., but he pointed out that such alterations 
would leave little or no wall space for hanging pictures, and 
that the light obtained would be quite unsuitable for any such 
purposes. The only use for which the space acquired could be 
applied was the exhibition of objects on screens or in cases. 
He had carefully considered the whole question, and he thought 
it inadvisable to make any alterations at present. The best 
course, in his opinion, was for the committee to wait until the 
public electric lighting system was carried out by the Corpora- 
tion, when the space on the ground floor could be well and 
economically lighted by that means and made available for 
exhibition purposes. The matter was considered bya special 
sub-committee, and it was ultimately resolved that, in the 
opinion of the sub-committee, any alteration of the existing 
Art Gallery so as to make the ground floor useful for the exhi- 
bition of pictures was quite impracticable, and that they could 
“not recommend the committee to incur the great expense of 
undertaking any alteration for the purpose. 

At the inauguration of the Whitworth Institute Mr. 
Chancellor Christie in his speech said that in the Royal Insti- 
tution in Mosley Street the citizens of Manchester had a build- 
ing architecturally beautiful, and in the opinion of many 
people adapted for the purpcse to which it was put. He 


. added : —“ Unfortunately the atmosphere and smoke of 


Manchester were destructive of paintings. Every great paint- 
ing in the Royal Institution was gradually deteriorating, and 
that deterioration must continue ; and therefore it was that 
they desired to see on the southern side of the city a great art 
museum, to which they hoped the Corporation when the proper 
time came would be able to send their permanent exhibition of 
pictures, for which it would be in every way fitted.” These 
observations attracted the attention of the Art Gallery Com- 
mittee, who have stated as their opinion that the pictures were 
protected in the best possible manner, and that they had it on 
the most reliable authority that they were practically secure from 
deterioration. 


DESIGN APPLIED TO WOOD-CARVING.* 


ARVING, as it happens, begins with the beginning of orna- 
ment itself. It grows out of a certain discontent we have 

with plain, smooth surfaces—out of the natural irritability of man, 
I may say, and of the artist in particular, for he belongs to the 
proverbially irritable race of poets—or at least he should. He 
cannot keep his hands, I will not say precisely from picking 
and stealing, but from fidgeting something. Give a boy a 
knife and he will begin instinctively to notch a stick with it ; 
give him a sharp-pointed instrument and he will scratch the 
first smooth surface that comes under his hand. That is 
precisely what mankind in its boyhood did. The cave-man 
scratched the bones strewn about his cave. The South Sea 
Islander notched his paddle and the prow of his canoe. 
Notching and scratching, then, are among the earliest, if not 
the very earliest, forms of ornament ; and they are the starting- 
points of carving as we understand it, notching and scratching— 
that is to-say, chipping and engraving. Curiously enough, 
these two forms of aboriginal fidgeting indicate the two direc- 
tions in which the artistic ingenuity of man has since developed 
itself. The cave-man scratched the likeness of a reindeer ; the 
Savage notched away systematically, evolving as he went on 


* A lecture by Mr. Lewis F, Day, delivered to 
the Society of Arts, 


wood-carvers at 


forms more or less out of his own head, ze. not ostensibly 
borrowed from natural objects about him. We have here the 
beginnings of pictorial art and ornament. 

Our English “chip-carving” scarcely comes under the 
category of serious art. There is perhaps something essentially 
barbaric in such work. But our easy scorn is not altogether to 
our credit, so long as a New Zealander can give us long odds 
and beat us into fits at it. For my own part, I would rather 
see the beginner trying his ’prentice hand on some such simple 
work than bursting himself with ambitious efforts, which only 
show how far he is from realising all he has to learn. The 
story of that frog is not without its moral. ; 

The perfection to which chip-carving, or something very like 
it, may be carried is best seen in Oriental work—and, indeed, 
in some of the most elaborate developments of Mohamedan 
carving one still traces the relationship. The design might 
have been evolved out of the use of the knife, and one never 
quite loses sight of the chip. It is very plain, to my thinking, 
in a cupboard door from Cairo (in the South Kensington 
Museum) which I show you on the screen. That commends 
itself to me as a most satisfactory floral panel—it covers the 
space perfectly, the lines are good, and it grows, though the 
floral types, it must be owned, are rather mixed ; but there is, 
nevertheless, a certain oneness in the forms because they are 
more or less according to the knife, if not actually inspired by 
it. Anything simpler and more direct it would be difficult to 
conceive—just two cuts and the leaf or petal is rendered. 
Some of the flowers in front view are practically chip-carving, 
and nothing more. 

Our Western carving grows more out of engraving—at first 
perhaps with the knife and then with the parting tool and 
gouge. In its roughest form this is seen very distinctly in old 
oak chests and settles—in certain German Gothic work and in 
some very effective Scandinavian work. The wood is often 
rather cut and slashed than carved; but even in connection 
with such incising there is a certain amount of geometric 
chipping, as if that, too, came by instinct—as in fact it did, 
growing, as I said, out of the use of the tool. The second, and 
so far as we are concerned the more important form of carving, 
is, then, in its earliest form a kind of engraving. Upon the 
plain surface of the wood the artist simply cut his design in 
firm outline, what we should do with a parting tool, but it was 
done, as I said in the first instance, with a knife—not a bad 
instrument either. One of our most accomplished wood- 
engravers told me that he had no more serviceable tool than a 
keen-edged knife. Besides, I do not know when the parting 
tool was first invented, but I am quite certain it was long after 
men had learnt to incise in wood. The furthest development 
of this flat work occurred in Italy, where, in the fourteenth 
century, it took the form of most elaborate figurework, not 
merely of angels and other single figures, but of groups of fine 
ladies, dressed in their very best, crowded hunting scenes, with 
birds and beasts and forest background, all more or less 
framed in ornament. Some indication of shading was also 
given, mainly in bold sweeping lines, more or less parallel, 
such as we seein the best monumental brasses, not cross- 
hatched, and leaving the greater part of the surface of the wood 
intact, so as to give value to its quality. (This quality of the 
material is a consideration which some of our accomplished 
carvers are too apt to lose sight of.) 

Engraved work soon begins to be carried at least one step 
further—the background is slightly sunk, “grounded” out as 
we say. The fact that this ground was sometimes filled in with 
coloured mastics or cements proclaims such work to be 
incising rather than carving. It hardly pretends to it; but it 
is art, there is no doubt of that—and, what is more, art within 
the scope of those who can draw a firm line. As such it is 
at all events worth the consideration of the beginner, and 
especially of the amateur. 

Wood-carving in its fullest development is an art (I will not 
say a fine art), but an art not everyone has the opportunity of 
pursuing, and fewer still have the faculty of carrying to per- 
fection ; but the simpler and more rudimentary forms of wood- 
carving are capable of development, and well worth develop- 
ment, and it is a great pity that there are so few persons 
modest enough to take to them seriously and show what can 
be done in them. They demand little more than patience, 
ingenuity and taste. I would not be understood to imply that 
taste is the common commodity it is assumed to be—it is, on 
the contrary, exceedingly rare. But there are many persons of 
the requisite taste who can never hope to become accom- 
plished carvers in the full sense of the term, and who might 
well do excellent work of a modest kind, but for the curse of a 
misplaced ambition. 

So far design has been considered mainly as a question of 
line. That is all very well in its way, but it is the way more 
proper to engraving than to carving. It is not well in carving 
to begin with so exclusive a cons‘deration of line. Except in 
the case of very low relief (which we shall have to consider 
later on) the more important consideration for the carver is 
mass. And in work of any pretension to design mass has 
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always been, if not the starting-point, at least a matter of prime 
consideration. In the Swedish work, in German Gothic, in 
our own Elizabethan strapwork, the same simple plan of design 
is followed—that, namely, of conceiving it more or less on two 
planes, that is as pattern, raised, and ground, sunk, throwing it 
into relief. This, however, is not enough to satisfy for ever the 
artistic soul. It brings us only to two plain surfaces instead of 
one. As soon as ever a man has achieved proficiency in any 
one direction, he craves, forthwith, to supplement his work by 
some additional interest. The designer proceeds accordingly 
to incise certain subsidiary lines round the edges of his forms, 
and to make certain depressions of more importance in the 
ornament, scooping out details here and there with the gouge. 
In the same way the absolutely flat strapwork of the Eliza- 
bethan period was mainly the work of the less experienced 
‘manipulators. Given the design, not always irreproachable, 
anyone with the command of his tools could execute that kind 
of surface-work with his left hand. But, so soon as ever he 
began to feel his power, he must needs model the surface of 
the ornament itself—ever so slightly at first, seeming to strive 
for the utmost delicacy of relief, using only the flattest of 
gouges, showing what subtle variety of surtace he could get 
within what was practically little more than surface-carving ; 
later on exaggerating the projecting ends of his straps beyond 
the bounds of taste or reason. 

In the rather elaborate bit of Norwegian work kindly lent to 
me by Miss Rowe, you see how the surface of the design is, as 
it were, deeply engraved; it is not modelled so as to give 
gradations of relief, higher and lower, but the surface of the 
scroll is carved over with pattern very much in the manner of 
Byzantine carving, to which, I suppose, it is related. It is 
worth noting what an exceedingly rich effect is produced by 
these very simple means. In the lowermost example of the 
three next on the screen—German I imagine (this slide has 
been kindly lent to me by Mr. Bliss Saunders)—there is also, 
as it happens, a certain Byzantine character in the design ; and 
you will notice that here again the surface detail does not tell 
you much more than the outline did. Still less does it give 
relief; it is meant only to enrich it, and that it very effectually 
does. ; 

In the two contrasted examples next shown on the screen 
there is a valuable lesson in design. The one is an Icelandic 
box of comparatively recent date, but obviously designed on 
traditional lines ; the other is an Italian frame of the 
sixteenth century. In the box-panels you have a very simple 
scroll fully occupying the surface. It is perfectly flat on a 
ground very slightly sunk, an engraved line round the edge of 
the scroll (such as I spoke of just now) emphasising it, and the 
terminal foliations (if anything so conventional can be called 
foliation) more emphatically gouged out—so that the groups of 
three leaves or lobes in the centre of the spirals appear to be re- 
lieved against the scroll itself, which thus forms a sort of inter- 
mediate background tothem. That marks already an advancing 
step in design. The Italian frame, as you see, is on very 
different lines, and the detail also is quite different. Design and 
execution both reach a mnch higher degree of refinement. But 
you have in both cases flattish strapwork enclosing little bits of 
conventional foliation relieved against it—the difference being 
that in the Italian work the strapwork is ever so delicately 
modelled and its edges very knowingly bevelled, whilst the 
foliated work, instead of being a mere sinking, is carved in 
relief, only on a lower plane than the straps, and the actual 
background is practically not seen. This frame is, to my 
thinking, an exceptionally good example of the judicious con- 
trast between plain surface and delicate relief. But what I 
want especially to point out is that, far as it is in advance of the 
ruder Icelandic work, the same principle of design underlies 
them both. They are two developments of the same idea, the 
idea, namely, of enriching the wood without too much interfering 
with its even surface—of making, as much as possible, the 
surface of the thing the surface of the decoration—of cutting 
away as little as possible of the ground, and of making the 
simpler ornament itself a background to the more elaborate. 
That is one way of designing wood-carving. 

I referred a moment ago to the contrast between plain and 
modelled surfaces in carving—that is the first thing the designer 
has to consider. And I may as well say here, in reference to 
comparatively simple work (what applies to all work what- 
soever), how essential it is— . 

(1) That the lines and distribution of the design should be 
from the outset very carefully considered, and 

(2) That ornament, of whatever kind, should be used with 
reticence. 

This same reticence is naturally lacking in the art of the 
savage, who for days together had nothing better to do than 
whittle the handle of his club; and so he went on whittling 
until he had occasion to knock someone on the head with it. 

In Indian wood-carving, again, also more or less barbaric 
in its richness, a similar exuberance results from very much the 
same causes. The Moslem’s time is not yet money, and he 
worries his work with an industry very nearly approaching to 


idleness. Even amongst ourselves, by the way, there are men 
whose work ought always to be taken out of their hands before 
they have had time to ruin it with over-elaboration. It is worth 
noting, however, that both Indian and South Sea Islander do 
by leaving no absolutely plain surfaces and covering every inch 
of the work with detail, manage to get a certain homogeneous- 
ness, which is not unrestful to the eye. Their work arrives, in 
a way of its own, at a degree of repose one would not have 
expected—a repose which modern European art has not shown 
itself capable of arriving at by like means. The fact is that in 
Bombay work the detail, which is in the nature of surface 
carving, is lost to the eye, and the mouldings or other more or 
less constructional lines, which are more strongly marked than 
anything in the carving, assert themselves. This is pretty 
plainly shown in the example on the screen—the upper half of 
a door and doorway of Indian, I think Bombay, workmanship, 
For all its extreme elaboration (every portion of the work is 
carved) the architectural and structural lines are perfectly pre- 
served ; at a certain distance you would see them, and not the 
ornamental detail. And yet mouldings, panels, stiles, all is 
carved, only with judgment (if not with reticence), surface-work 
contrasting with stronger relief, and so affording the necessaty 
Sen Sa That is not our way of doing it, but it is very well 
one. = 
There is a similar richness in the Renaissance work next 
shown—the upper portion of a cabinet in the South Kensington 
Museum—which owes, I cannot help thinking, something to 
Indian influence. This is French work, I believe; but France 
borders on Spain, and we know the intimate relation between 
Spain and the Indies in the sixteenth century. Here the 
carving of the constructional lines is as bold as the rest, but 
the simpler and more rigid bead pattern contrasts quite suffi- 
ciently with the more important scrollwork of the panels, and 
soon. Practically what I said of the Indian doorway applies 
equally here. HA 
I have yet another example of rich all-over work to show 
you—a cabinet (distinctly French this) of the Henri II. period. 
In this case the extreme delicacy of the carving and its very 
slight relief allow the merest lines to emphasise the divisions 
of the composition, and, in contrast with the projection of the 
larger mouldings, the carving on them is so flat as to be, com- 
paratively speaking, mere engraving ; but, as a matter of fact, 
the work is very delicately and subtly modelled, notwithstand- 
ing the slightness of the relief I look upon this as a very 
refined and beautiful piece of work, suggestive of a delicate 
treatment seldom seen ia old or modern cabinetwork. e 
In the lowermost of the four cassone fronts (next shown) 
you will see, I hope (though the slide is not very clear), that the 
ribbed mouldings are intended to contrast with the richer 
carving. You will see also, where that moulding has come 
away and left a plain space, how much more valuable that is 
than the moulded lines, conveying a double lesson—(1) the 
moral of simplicity ; (2) the inadvisability of planting mould- 
ings on, without regard to construction. In savage surface 
decoration, where there are no mouldings, there are usually 
bands of ornament pronounced enough to fulfil a similar 
function. The method more natural to us (by reason both of 
our temperament and our economic system) is to contrast plain 
surfaces with rich, and so make the most of the surface of the 
wood. The problem we have to solve is how with the least 
waste of energy to get the happiest effect, and the due balance 
of rich and plain, of rough and smooth, becomes thus a prime 
condition of design. So far, I don’t think we have any cause 
to quarrel with the commercial considerations by which the 
carver’s ait, in common with that of other handicraftsmen, 1s 
bound, any more than we have occasion to quarrel with our 
food because it is not all fat. A certain amount of lean is 
palatable as well as wholesome. As to the relative proportions” 
of fat and lean, tastes may be permitted to differ; the natural 
stomach yearns, perhaps, for a preponderance of lean. Any- 
way, we shall not be far wrong in saying that the proportion of 
carving to plain surface should be in something like the ratio 
of fat to lean. That allows for considerable variety of choice ~ 
as to the due proportion of enrichment—according to its 
character and to the idiosyncrasy of the individual. Even those 
who like their morning rasher fat prefer their beef and mutton 
rather leaner. ; ee 
Whatever the proportion of carving, then, to plain wood, 
and however it be distriouted, whether in masses more oc less 
isolated or spread comparatively evenly over the ground, some 
proportion of rich and plain has to be observed, Taat is the» 
starting-point of the designer. The proportion of carving may 
be settled for you—as, for example, in wood-panelling, where 
you are not asked to carve the stiles, but only the panels, or, 1t 
may be, only the mouldings. In either case, the amount of 
carving being settled for you and its whereabouts, that will 
determine, to some extent, the character of the carving. If the 
matter rests entirely in the carver’s hands, then (unless he 
means to carve the thing all over, Indian fashion, in which cas€ 
he must be very careful to make the character of his detail 
such as rot to interfere, whether by its scale, its lines or its 
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relief, with the lines of the moulding, and so on) he must settle 
first of all where his enrichment shall come. He may elect, for 
example, to cover the panels only, or the mouldings only, or 
both, or he may prefer to enrich only the pilasters, caps and 
frieze, keeping his panelling altogether plain to show to full 
advantage the grain of the wood. In any case, design being 
essentially a logical art, it is necessary to work on some system. 
It is rather interesting to notice the entirely different system 
on which the simplest architectural wood-carving may be 
planned. In the old timbered houses at Brunswick it is always 
the constructive timberwork which is carved—beams, posts, 
trusses, &c, were all most elaborately and even floridly carved, 
but yet the constructional lines ruled everything. At Hildesheim, 
on the other hand (only an hour’s journey distant), it was the 
panels that were the main feature—if the constructive beams, 
&c., were carved it was only as a framework to the panels. I 
don’t say that either system is better than the other ; much must 
always depend upon circumstances ; everywhere you want 
supports to look substantial and framing to look rigid, mouldings 
to mark the divisions, and so on ; but some system you must 
adopt if you would have the thing look well when it is done. 
You must know what you want to do before you can well do 
it. And though your system need not be apparent to the casual 
observer, there is no harm in revealing it. One rather likes to 
see clearly the task the artist set himself. It is byno means a 
compliment to him to ask yourself what on earth the man was 
aiming at. So far as handicraft is concerned rather too much 
has been made of the art which consists in hiding art. It is all 
very well to quote Latin—but it does not necessarily clinch the 
argument, 
Failing constructive features, architectural or what not, 
which give you the outlines of your scheme, you will find it 
necessary to divide up all but the smallest areas into compart- 
ments or divisions of plain and carved, not only to economise 
carving, but to give value to the carving. Take a picture out 
of its frame and it requires an expert to see that it is worth 
anything. And so with carving. The more precious it is the 
more worthy it is of framing and of ample margin. The art of 
design consists, to a great extent, in leading the attention, 
gradually but surely, up to the point or points of central interest. 
And the surest way of emphasising a point is to isolate it, just 
as you pause before a word to which you wish to draw atten- 
tion. And though we know this theoretically, we continually 
forget it in practice; even the best of us are apt to overdo 
everything. It is difficult to realise how much more the half 
may sometimes be than the whole. By worrying the wood all 
over, we (who are not Orientals) lose its surface and its 
character ; we destroy all possible breadth, and we materially 
lessen the value of the good work we may have already put 
into it. 
It was my misfortune once to have to sit out a very tedious 
burlesque in which the comic viliain had one comic catchword, 
which he succeeded in dinning once and for ever into my 
memory. Whether it was paraffin which he mistook for whisky, 
or poison which he had imbibed under a similar mistake, he 
was careful always to inform us that he had had “ not too much 
paraffin but just paraffin enough,” “not too much poison but 
just poison enough”—and so on ad nauseam. I shall have 
taught you something to-night if I can only impress upon you 
the necessity of introducing into your carving not too much 
ornament but just ornament enough. That may not help you 
to determine precisely where you should stop ; but it is some- 
thing if you can only bear in mind that you have to stop. 
And if you hesitate as to the point at which to stop, it is more 
than probable that you have already reached it. You are 
always more likely to err by excess than in the exercise of 
restraint. Unless you distinctly feel that further enrichment is 
wanted, you may be sure that you have indulged already if not 
in too much ornament, in quite ornament enough. 
So far the distribution of design has been considered mainly 
in connection with patterns merely grounded out and only so 
far carved as not greatly to disturb the surface of the wood. 
But, however much you carve the design, however elaborate 
and intricate it may be in detail and in surface, whatever degree 
of mystery you might impart to it, though you lose it at times 

where it dies into the ground, you begin, all the same, by 

planning it. The first thing you have to do is to set out its 
_ lines, distribute its masses, According as the relief is to be 
_ low or high, you begin with the consideration of line or mass. 
_ The important thing in low relief is line. In high relief mass 
is allimportant, In the one case then you start with certain 
_ Skeleton lines, which you proceed duly to clothe in foliage 
_ arabesque or what not. If you dissect a Greek scroll you will 
_ see that it is little more than a succession of spirals growing 
| the one out of the other, with an added husk or sheath at the 
point of junction (they added little tendrils and flowers to fill 
up, but the scroll was as simple as I have stated). The 
Romans made much more of the sheath, wrapped the scroll up 
‘init entirely; but their clothing of the line is only a develop- 
ment of the simpler Greek scroll ; and the same with Renais- 
Sarce foliage, which is not so much a conventionalising of the 


acanthus (by which name it goes) as an attempt to clothe more 
or less on the principles of nature lines, not natural at all, but 
purely arbitrary. It follows logically that the foliage also must 
be arbitrary, and we find in all periods of historic art this due 
relation of foliage or foliation to the lines to which it is accom- 
modated. 

In the other case you first map out the masses of your 
design, and then break them up into detail. That is to say, 
you begin as it were by designing ycur background, consider- 
ing the pattern more as a silhouette against it. Within the 
outlines of that silhouette you have then to scheme your orna- 
ment, making it so to speak grow to fit them. You will of course 
have from the very beginning some idea as to the way you will 
occupy them, and your masses will be determined with a view 
to such convenient occupation, but for all that the process is as 
I say. And the two ways of looking at a design are— 

(1) To regard it as line more or less assisted by mass. 

(2) As silhouette or mass, helped out by lines. 

The one way is appropriate to low relief, the other to high 
relief. ‘There is a middle course (which in practice is the best) 
and that is to determine both lines and masses before definitely 
fixing upon either. 

There are two very handsome doors—Italian work—now at 
the South Kensington Museum. The genesis of the design in 
the case of the narrower of the two is particularly clear. The 
artist began first with a border (which he carved eventually 
with a pattern almost Assyrian in its character). Within this 
he devised another broad border, carved with a sort of reel 
pattern ; but to mitigate the obviousness of this device, and 
also to prevent the appearance of narrowness in the panel, he 
made the inner moulding break across it at top and bottom, 
fret fashion. The panel itself he divided up into three ovals, 
and, lest they should appear too uniform, he bordered the 
centre one with heavy mouldings, making a pronounced feature 
of it, and carved the other two comparatively lightly. In the 
companion door the scheme is not so neat. The designer first 
shortened his panel by narrow cross panels (with fret-like ends 
again), and having now reduced his centre space toa rather 
squat shape, improved its proportion by introducing an oval 
not occupying the full width of the space. Both of these doors 


-are fine examples of treatment, large in style without any very 


elaborate detail. 

The best plans are invariably the simplest. Without sim- 
plicity of composition dignity of design is almost out of the 
question. Moreover, if the lines and masses of your com- 
position are in themselves graceful and well-proportioned, if 
they are right, you are under no temptation to lose them in 
elaboration, and may well be content that the carving should 
contrast frankly, however delicately, with the ground. This is 
not a Jaw of the Medes and Persians precisely, but it is an 
excellent working rule. You shall see two or three examples 
in which it is observed. Here are two panels from the choir 
stalls of St. Pietro at Perugia. These panels are in fairly low 
relief and the design is therefore conceived very much from the 
point of view of line—and the lines are exceedingly graceful. 
But they are shown now as instances of design clear cut against 
the ground: the lines are not fogged in any way, but frankly 
challenge your criticism. So again in the little panelled room 
at the chateau of Blois. I show you a photograph of some of 
the panels and a portion of the room showing how they occur. 
These little panels are all different in design, and the ornament 
tells clearly against the ground. Unfortunately the Carving is 
more or less blurred by gilding, 

In the next examples—a panel from South Kensington 
Museum and a desk-end from the Laurentian Library at 
Florence—the carving itself is carried further: there is more 
variety, more relief, and more modelling; but the outline is 
never quite lost ; it tells as design and not merely as so much 
richness. In none of these examples is there, as I said, any 
attempt to disguise the lines of the design—they stand in 
deliberate relief against the ground. 

In ornament of any degree of elaboration you will further 
see a contrast between simple and elaborate carving, large and 
small detail, broad and finished treatment. A striking instance 
of such contrast occurs in the ceiling of the Salle de Diane in 
the Palace of Fontainebleau, which contrast is emphasised by 
the very judicious use of a little colour. You will see how the 
broad wave pattern contrasts with the richer carving, and how 
in that, the little cartouches with the double D’s contrast with 
the smaller detail, which is by comparison a sort of filagree 
whilst the interlacing crescents of Diana form a sort of inter. 
mediate link between the lighter and the heavier detail. For 
breadth and dignified simplicity of effect that is a remarkably 
fine ceiling. A richer example occurs in the little ceiling from 
the Palace of the Gonzagas, now called the Corte Reale, at 
Mantua—really little more than the soffit of a deeply recessed 
window in the camerino of Isabella d@’Este. The contrast of 
those broad bands, delicately carved and modelled, and of those - 
rich circular bosses, with the graceful arabesque and emblems 
within the diamond spaces, is just right. And those three little 
tablets across the centre, notes of severe simplicity, remove the 
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danger there might have been of a certain mechanical con- 
struction in the design. 

Another little ceiling, and part of a cove beneath it, also 
from the Corte Reale at Mantua, fulfil the same conditions of 
design; in fact the border between the two reminds one forcibly 
of the Fontainebleau ceiling already shown. In the cove that 
plain panel, just inscribed with a bar of music, is very valuable 
amongst so much rich detail. It is in view of this necessary 
contrast that designers of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies resorted so largely to the device of that strapwork which, 
as I said, is more or less akin to the simplest form of. carving. 
In work of the Henri II. period. a very marked use is made of 
the device. It was not of course peculiar to wood-carving ; 
you see it in silversmiths’ work and very especially in the 
tooled bindings of books ; but it lends itself very admirably to 
our purpose. It is most effective when it is most delicately 
carved, just sufficiently depressed here and raised there, so as 
to give variety to the surface and catch the light at all manner 
of different angles, but yet by comparison flat enough to act as 
a foil to the richer carving. There is a beautiful example of 
such strapwork in the arcaded support of a Henri II. table at 
South Kensingtoa Museum, very delicately and perfectly de- 
signed so far as line and composition are concerned—admirably 
adapted, too, to the subordinate place it occupies, between the 
more richly carved supports at each end. Such flattish and 
even quite flat bands are nowhere more effective than on the 
broad mouldings of the period, which are usually very 
elaborately though very delicately carved, so delicately as to 
be sometimes comparable almost to engraving. The reason 
for such slight carving is obvious—the contour of the mould- 
ing is thus preserved ; the flattish interlacing strapwork still 
further emphasises the shape of the moulding, at the same time 
that it affords the element of contrast within the ornament 
itself. It fulfils often a further function of giving cross lines 
to break the too horizontal tendency of the constructional lines 
of furniture. 

Let me explain that I am not proposing that you should 
adopt the style of Henri II. or Elizabeth, or the equivalent 
Italian manner, but simply pointing out the advantage of. 
reserving certain flat or nearly flat sections as counterbalance 
to more elaborate carving. Not only is it necessary in design 
to observe from the first a certain relation of bold and delicate 
and intermediate parts, and a certain gradation from one to the 
other, but it is further important to preserve that same pro- 
portion and relation in the finished work. In all good work 
you can see—in fact you never lose sight of—the lines it was 
meant te take. It is perfectly clear that was disposed just so 
and so; massed together here, opened out there, and so on, 
with the distinct view to composition, balance, grace of line, or 
breadth of effect. 

There is an obvious instance of that in the panels of a 
cabinet recently acquired by the South Kensington Museum. 
(It is said to be Spanish, but I am more inclined to think it may 
be French.) Now in the two upper panels there is no mis- 
taking the purpose of the designer. You can see exactly how 
he went to work. Those little nondescript figures on each side 
of the medallion are quite plainly suggested by the necessity of 
supporting the weight of the medallion, itself—I don’t mean 
holding it up (which as a matter of fact they are actually doing), 
but of keeping it in countenance and balancing it. The little 
vases of fruit, and the grotesque heads with which the scrolls 
terminate are quite as obviously designed to keep these 
secondary masses company, and the lines connecting them are 
clearly devised for that very purpose of connection. I look 
upon these two panels, with their perfect balance of weight and 
simple grace of line, as just about perfect specimens, I will not 
say of wood-carving exactly, because they are rather more sug- 
gestive of modelling than of carving, but of one way of occu- 
pying a panel. 

In the bench ends shown from St. Severino (Naples), you 
may see how in the very richest carving, so rich as to be almost 
florid, it is possible to maintain, through all elaboration, the 
broad lines on which it was composed. You can see, especially 
in the smaller of the two, mainly, I think, beca1se it is the better 
photograph, how distinctly symmetrical the #zo/zf was, and how 
the features of especial interest, such as the demi-figures 
grouped in the lower part of the panel, grew in their very incep- 
tion out of the consideration of composition as they grow in 
effect out of the scroll. The balance of design is here as true 
as the carving is skilful. The value of that plain central jewel 
is enormous. I don’t mean to say that the idea of wooden 
jewellery is a very bright one, but the value of that mass of 
comparatively smooth surface just there is incalculable—and if 
that was the only way of getting it (I don’t say it was, but 
probably the artist saw no other), then I for my part forgive the 
jewellery. 

A value of similar kind attaches to occasional straight lines, 
or other such notes of severity, in the midst of arabesque. 
Suave lines alone induce a sense of sickliness. And even 
though the line or object may not be in itself beautiful, it is 


more thai excu abl: for its contrast to the sweet lines about it. | present system being incomplete and unsatisfactory. iT 


The music of perfect form is not made of only mellow notes, 
There is an instance of this in the panel from one of the stalls 
of St. Denis. That tablet in the centre is not in itself an 
interesting feature ; but take it away, and you will feel the want 
of it badly. So with the rectangular panels within panels at 
St. Severino, Naples, in the lower of the two illustrations on the 
screen. 

You have here, by the way, two views of, I think, the 
richest of carved choirs I have ever seen. It is almost eastern 
in its gorgeousness. I showed you just now two of the bench 
ends, and | shall have other details to show you later on. To 
refer to these particular panels, theoretically I am not much in 
favour of tablets without inscriptions, or of miniature 
panels within panels; if you can get over the conditions of 
compositions without such devices, so much the better, but 
composition you must get, and to that end any honest expedient 
is permissible. Who shall say what is precisely legitimate? 
Composition counts for more than purism in design. I won't 
say don’t hamper yourselves with theories, or tie your hands 
with prejudices. I know that I have theories yet to be put into 
practice, and prejudices never to be eradicated—and I hope you 
have ; but don’t adopt them lightly or without knowing what 
they imply, and above all, don’t take them on anybody’s word; 
let them be the result of personal conviction, and you will find 
them helps then not hindrances. What you feel to be right 
you must do, though all the world said it was wrong. But 
because this man has pronounced against naturalism or that 
man against convention, because some one swears by this style 
or another by that, don’t shut your eyes and swallow his dogma, 
cutting yourself off thereby from the possibilities of art that lie 
in these forbidden practices. Noone has authority to forbid. 
If preachers and prophets cannot succeed in convincing you 
without the shadow of a doubt that this or that is contrary to 
right and reason—then, reserve your freedom of choice. Least 
of all, don’t take anything I say for gospel, but only for my 
honest conviction. Inthe end it is your own conviction that 
you have to follow, not mine nor any other man’s. But so long 
as you are students you must have faith—without it, at all 
events, you will not move mountains. Better put your faith in 
some one not quite worthy than be cock-sure of your own self- 
sufficiency ; in that case you are sure to misplace your con- 
fidence ; but all fresh enthusiasm is good, and without it you 
will never do anything to arouse the enthusiasm of others. __ 


A SANITARY CRUSADE ROUND THE WORLD. 


HERE has just been completed a somewhat remarkable 
journey round the world by Mr. Robert Boyle, making his 
third circuit of the globe. It had for its object an investigation 
into the sanitary condition and arrangements of the different 
countries visited, with a view to awakening an increased 
interest in sanitary science and securing the adoption of im- 
proved measures and appliances. The results of his exertions, 
as will be seen, are so far encouraging, but the benefit that will 
ultimately accrue from the seed that has been sown during the 
progress of what may be termed a “ Crusade” against disease 
and death, cannot be doubted. oeey 
The first place visited was Malta, where the sanitary 
arrangements were found to be defective in so far that there 
was a want of proper ventilation for the drains and soil-pipes, 
otherwise the towns, Valetta in particular, were clean and 
fairly sweet. In Egypt it was different, the drainage of 
Alexandria and Cairo being by no means perfect, and any of 
the native towns in Arabia, Nubia, or the Soudan, visited by 
Mr. Boyle, would compare favourably with these cities in the 
matter of cleanliness. Mr. Boyle surveyed the palace of the 
Khedive at Cairo, for the ventilation of which plans have been 
sent in. When in Cairo Mr. Boyle met Mr. Stanley on his 
arrival from Central Africa. The Jate Mr. Robert Boyle was 
a friend of Dr. Livingstone from his boyhood, and an earnest 
co-worker in the great cause of which Mr. Stanley is now so 
able a representative. ‘ a 
Mr. Boyle found a very disgraceful state of things existing 
at Tel-el-Kebir, the battle-field being still strewn with the 
remains of Egyptians killed in the fight, skulls and bones lying - 
about everywhere, in some places in heaps. That this should 
be so is highly discreditable not only to the Egyptian authorities — 
but also to the English officials in Egypt, who take good cate, 
however, that the cemetery where the British slain are buried i 
at Tel-el-Kebir-is well looked after. o, =e 
From Egypt Mr. Boyle went to India, which country he 
traversed from. Bombay in the west to Calcutta in the east, 
Madras in the south to the Khyber Pass in the north, touching” 
the frontiers of Afghanistan and Kashmir, across the Himalayas 
to the borders of Thidet, and up the Brahmaputra through | 
valley of Assam. The drainaze of Bombay, which Mr. Boyle 
surveyed and for the ventilatioa of which plans and estl- 


mates have. been submitted, is shortly to be rearranged, re 
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‘Boyle system of ventilation has been’ adopted for the mili- 
tary barracks and officers’ quarters in Bombay. Mr. Boyle 
was favourably impressed with the sanitary arrangements 
employed at the “Towers of Silence,’ where the Parsees, 
disciples of Zoroaster and. fire worshippers, place their 
dead to be devoured by vultures, a somewhat similar plan to 
what Mr. Boyle has seen employed by the aboriginals of 
Australia for the disposal of their dead. s: 

At Delhi, Agra, Lahore, Peshawur and other towns visited 
the dry-closet system is used, and seems to answer fairly well, 
but the water is bad and unsafe to drink. At Benares and 
Calcutta the drainage was most defective, and the smells evolved 
from this source in certain quarters of these towns were over- 
powering. In the former town cholera is never absent. The 
custom of burning the dead on the banks of the Ganges in the 
rude and imperfect form in which it is done, and the throwing 
of bodies into the river by those too poor to pay for burning, and 
which in time rise to the surface and float about in a decom- 
posed state until consumed by vultures, are most pernicious 
practices. High’y dangerous to health as it is, here the 
pilgrims congregate to bathe in and drink of the sacred waters 
of the Ganges. It is a common thing to see rows of dead 
bodies, many of whom have succumbed to the most infectious 
diseases, lying exposed at the burning ghats, waiting their 
turn; in the meanwhile, like destroying angels, though defunct 
ones, spreading death around them. It is a revolting sight to 
see the poor victims of that most loathsome of all diseases, 
leprosy, who, as beggars, are permitted to frequent public 
places, instead of being isolated in hospitals, though there are 
several for lepers in India maintained by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Child-marriages are a curse to India, and.shaving the 
hair off. widows and condemning them to life-long singleness, 
usually spent in the most abject poverty and misery, is a most 
barbarous and unnatural custom. 

The practices of the Hindoo religion, the principal religion 
of the country, which are often of a very filthy description, tend 
greatly to retard the advance of sanitary progress—in striking 
contrast to the Mahomedan and Jain, which inculcate cleanli- 
ness by both precept and practice. It will be readily under- 
stood that, in a country having a population of over 2 54,020,000, 
porcpel cleanliness must be an important factor in the public 

ealth. 

Efforts have recently been made by the local engineer to 
improve the drainage of Madras, but, owing to ignorant inter- 
ference on the part of certain of the city authorities, with but 
small results, though the principle advocated is correct. 

+ In Ceylon the sanitary arrangements, though somewhat 
primitive, were fairly satisfactory, but at the Straits Settle- 
ments, Penang and Singapore would vie with Calcutta itself for 
noxious smells, 

»» Hong Kong, at one time known, owing to its frightfully in- 
sanitary condition, as the “ White Man’s Grave,” is considerably 
improved in this respect, and is now comparatively a healthy 
place to live in. It has a splendid water supply stored in the 
hills, and which is brought into the town by a fine aqueduct. 
At Canton, that nest of pirates, murderers and thieves, where 
every street is barricaded for protection with strong gates, 
which are closed at sunset, and where the more respectable 
portion of the inhabitants store for safety everything they have 
of value in great strong stone towers, guarded by armed men, 
and which also serve the purpose of pawnshops, Mr. Boyle 
surveyed and supplied plans for the ventilation of the famous 
French cathedral, erected under the auspices of Louis Napoleon; 
he has also furnished plans for the ventilation of the Summer 
Palace of the Emperor of China at Pekin, which was partially 
destroyed during the war of 1860, but is now being restored. 
This palace, different from the one. now occupied by. the 
Emperor at Pekin, which is of pure Chinese design, is built 
after the French style of architecture, and resembles the Palace 
of Versailles, having been designed by French Jesuit mis- 
sionaries. 

The sanitary condition of Pekin, as indeed of all the Chinese 
towns visited, Mr. Boyle found to be of the most deplorable 
description, the streets being practically nothing but open 
sewers and loathsome cesspools, into which all manner of 
filth is thrown and allowed to lie and putrefy, and from which 
arises an indescribably sickening and suffocating stench, only to 
be compared to what Mr. Boyle has experienced in some of 
the native villages in Morocco. The streets are publicly used 
by the inhabitants as a common receptacle; with the grossest 
disregard of all decency, and the most shameless scenes are to 
be witnessed. No lady could with propriety pass through the 
streets of Pekin except in a closed sedan chair. In the out- 
skirts of Pekin ‘poverty exists to such an extent that women 
may be seen going about quite nude, simply because they are 
SO poor that they have nothing wherewith to clothe themselves, 
The water, drawn from the most impure sources, is positively 
poisonous, being in many places simply the drainage from the 
streets and fields, which are liberally manured with human 
_ excreta in a liquid state, necessarily containing a large per- 
centage of disease germs. The dead are also never buried, 


being merely encased in rude coffins and laid anywhere on the 
fields amongst the crops, and in the course of time covered 
with mounds of earth. This gives China the appearance of 
one vast graveyard, and, as a matter of fact, though the popu- 
lation is over three hundred and forty millions, there are 
infinitely more dead Chinamen above ground in China than 
living, of which one is but too forcibly reminded by the un- 
savoury odours emanating from them. Under such conditions 
it is not to be wondered at that cholera, typhoid and small-pox 
are constantly prevalent, especially the latter, which the 
majority of the Chinese seem to suffer from, few or no precau- 
tions being taken for the preventioa or cure of the disease, it 
being quite a common thing to see people going about suffering 
from it in its different stages. A very curious method of 
inoculation is occasionally employed, which is to take some of 
the virus from a person having the disease and blow it up the 
nostrils. Vaccination is also sometimes performed on the 
temples. There was rather a severe outbreak of cholera in 
Pekin when Mr. Boyle was there, chiefly caused by eating raw 
unripe vegetables, which the Chinese have a bad habit of doing. 
With regard to cholera Mr, Boyle draws attention to a somewhat 
ominous fact of special interest at the present time, that every 
great epidemic which has swept the world has invariably been 
preceded by an epidemic exactly similar to what has just been 
experienced and named the influenza. If this is correct, and 
we believe it is so, we earnestly hope that the present instance 
may prove an exception to the rule, though the outbreak of 
cholera on the Continent in epidemic form is far from re- 
assuring. 

Mr. Boyle has submitted to the Chinese Government through 
Li Hung Chang, the great viceroy and virtual ruler of China, 
whom he had the honour of meeting at Tientsin, suggestions 
for the amelioration of this unhappy state of things, a modified 
form of which he had previously submitted to the late Marquis 
Tseng when Chinese ambassador to this country, who took a. 
deep interest in sanitary and other advanced ideas, Mr. 
Boyle’s visit to Pekin was principally for the purpose of con- 
ferring with the Marquis ve the adoption and carrying out of 
his plans, but on his arrival in China he learned of the death 
from typhoid fever of, next to Li Hung Chang himself, the 
ablest and most progressive man in China. 

When Mr. Boyle was in North China a memorable event 
took place during the progress of the Emperor to the new 
tombs, he, the Emperor, on that occasion travelling openly 
and showing himself freely to the people, who, for the first time, 
gazed upon the features of a Chinese emperor, the death penalty 
accompanied by frightful tortures being formerly meted out to 
any who wittingly, or otherwise, cast their glance upon the 
sacred person of the descendant of the sun. The torture, as a 
punishment, is practised all over China, and Mr. Boyle has 
witnessed at different places of execution cruelties perpetrated 
on the wretched victims of so horrible and ghastly a nature that 
the mere description of them would make the soul sick with 
horror. Such diabolical atrocities can scarcely be conceived, 
and the most refined tortures of the Spanish Inquisition pale 
before them. Infanticide is another inhuman custom still prac- 
tised, 

(To be continued.) 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS. 


ee report by the Board of Trade respecting the applications 

to and proceedings of the Board under the Electric Lighting 
Acts for the past year has just been issued. There were 161 
applications, of which 45 were made by local authorities and 
116 by companies or individuals ; 23 related wholly or in_part 
to the county of London. A large number of the applications 
related to districts outside the metropolitan area; and it was 
found that considerable alterations would be necessary before 
the model form of order settled last year for the metropolis 
could be made applicable. The Board of Trade therefore 
settled a model form of provisional orders based upon those 
confirmed by Parliament last session, which would be applicable 
to—(1) orders granted to local authorities, and (2) orders 
granted to companies outside the metropolis, and which in the 
case of the metropolis followed as closely as possible the forms 
adopted last year. 

The orders granted to companies have in every case been 
granted with the consent of the local authority for the district, 
but in one instance the Board of Trade considered it necessary 
to hold a local inquiry. In several instances applications were 
received from the local authority and also from one or more 
companies for the same area. In such cases the Board of 
Trade have, in accordance with their rules, given the prefer- 
ence to the application of the local authority. 

In the orders and licenses granted to local authorities the 
Board of Trade have, after careful consideration of the 
representations made to them in favour of such a course 
by the local authorities acting as representatives of the rate- 
payers, inserted a clause authorising the local authority to 
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transfer their powers, duties and liabilities to any company or 
person with the consent of the Board of Trade. 

The regulations prepared by the Board of Trade for the 
purposes of section 4 of the Electric Lighting Act, 13888, 
referred to in the last report, have been settled, and in any case 
in which their attention has been called to the existence of 
overhead electric lines to which that section would apply, a 
notice has been served by the Board of Trade upon the owners 
or users of such lines, requiring them to comply with the 
regulations, These regulations are given in an appendix to the 
report. 

a. question having arisen as to the interpretation to be 
placed upon the portion of the schedule of the Electric 
Lighting Act, 1882, defining local authorities in Scotland, the 
Board of Trade consulted the Scotch Office, who were of 
opinion that in certain cases in which authorities in Scotland 
were authorised to supply gas, they were not the local authority 
for electric lighting purposes in the capacity in which they 
supplied gas, and would not be able to utilise the gas rates for 
electric-lighting purposes in the event of their obtaining powers 
to supply electrical energy. A Bill to amend the schedule was 
therefore introduced. 


THE STONEWORK OF WESTMINSTER HALL. 


N Tuesday in the House of Commons Colonel Anstruther 

asked the First Commissioner of Works whether his atten- 

tion had been called to the decay of the new stonework on the 
west side of Westminster Hall. 

Mr. Plunket, in reply, said :--The new stonework of the new 
buildings on the west side of Westminster Hall has been care- 
fully examined, and with the exception of two or three small 
stones which are evidently soft there is no decay. Some in- 
teresting stones which were taken from the old buttresses have, 
however, been reused in corresponding positions in the new 
buttresses, and these, having been covered up in the old build- 
ings for many years, are, now that they are again exposed to the 
atmosphere, showing signs of decay on the surface, but this, 
after a time, will probably cease to a great extent. With 
respect, however, to the new stonework which has been used as 
a facing to the main wall in the interior of the hall, I regret 
to say that from some reason which cannot at present be ex- 
plained certain patches of the work are undoubtedly decaying 
on the surface, and, strange to say, in the same places as the 
decay had principally occurred in the old stonework before the 
repairs were effected. The architect, Mr. Pearson, is quite 
unable to account for this mysterious decay, and assures me 
that the stone selected for the work (Ketton) is the best for the 
London atmosphere, and this opinion would appear to be borne 
out by its standing well on the outside of the building. It is 
believed that there must be some peculiarity in the mortar of 
those parts of the old wall where the decay is taking place, and 
I intend to have the matter thoroughly investigated at once, 
with a view of ascertaining the cause, if possible. 


Structural Repairs. 


S1R,—I regret that absence from town delayed my perusal 
of the letter of “‘ District Surveyor” in Zhe Architect of the 


25th ult. I could have wished that the writer had indicated in 
some way the character of district he administers, because I 
am disposed to think that if any agree with the dictum of the 
judges in the case to which I referred, they will be those in 
whose districts such cases are rare. 

I am sorry that he considers my use of the word “scamp” 
“opprobrious and ill-judged.”. I do not know any other word 
so commonly used or so well understood to signify a person 
who undertakes building without being either competent or 
conscientious. Unfortunately such persons exist, and if there 
were no supervision of such works as are now in question, they 
would get more work out of the hands of respectable men and 
flourish more than they do, 

I could wish that he had pointed out anything that he 
considers “‘ overdrawn or misstated” in my previous letter. He 
has, however, merely restated in a different form the dictum of 
the judges, which I believe most practical men dispute, himself 
admitting that it is still debatable and uncertain. I regret also 
that he finds much friction between district surveyors and 
builders, In my practice in that office of twelve or thirteen 
years I cannot call to mind any friction between myself and the 
numerous respectable builders who have built in my district. 
If any friction arises it is usually either the result of the inter- 
vention of some sharp lawyer, who manages by special plead- 

ing to mystify the plain meaning of words, or else it is with 


one of the persons above referred to, whom I do not like to 
class with “ builders” at all. 

I cannot agree with the spirit of your correspondent’s letter. 
It appears to recommend that we should let things drift and be — 
guided by self-interest and a desire to save ourselves trouble — 
rather than by a spirit of loyalty to the public, the building 
owners and the Act we have undertaken to enforce. I am 
quite sure we shall find our truest interests, both individually 
and as a body, in faithfully maintaining, even at some sacrifice 
of time and money, the position as regards structural repairs 
which I have ventured to assert, and which seems to me so — 
clearly vindicated by the Act of Parliament and by hitherto 
universal acquiescence. 

The only remark in his letter with which I can find any ~ 
ground of agreement is that in which he suggests that the 
“uncertainties” of the Act (in which he will, I presume, 
include the uncertainties created by the lawyers) should be 
amended (not ignored as he also suggests). These uncertain- 
ties are unfortunately becoming only too numerous, and there © 
can, I think, be little doubt that a new Building Act has — 
become a matter of urgent necessity.—I am sir, your obedient — 
servant, FREDERICK WALLEN, 

96 Gower Street : August 5, 1890. 


GENERAL. 


MM. Alphand has received the Grand Cross of the Greek © 
Order of the Saviour, in recognition of his services to Greece — 
at the International Exhibition of last year. 

The Royal Society of British Artists have elected the — 
following gentlemen as members :—Messrs. A. Glendinning, 
jun., A. Hartley, F. W. Jackson, R. B, Nisbet and Julius — 
Olsson. 

“a Peinture,” a statue by M. Moreau-Vauthier, was put — 
down as the second lot in the list of the official lottery of the — 
French International Exhibition, at the value of 50,000 francs. 
It appears the artist was paid only 5,000 francs for the work, — 
which the Administration valued at ten times that sum. A 

Mr. J. Kershaw has offered to build, at a cost of 4,000/, an _ 
hospital for the treatment of diseases of children, as an addition 
to the Ashton District Infirmary. ~ a 

The Collection of Greek coins and medals belonging to 
Photiades Pacha realised 124,359 francs in Paris. One piece — 
was sold for 2,600 francs. : AS 

Miss Barr, of Carfin, Cupar, has given 10,000/. to the 
Glasgow Victoria Infirmary, which sum will be applied to the — 
extension of the buildings by the erection of the second block. — 

Mr. W. J. Crossley has written to the trustees of the 
Manchester Royal Infirmary offering to contribute the sum of 
5,000/7, to a fund for building a new and more convenient — 
infirmary on the site now occupied. ; ae 

MI. Jacques Hermant has been successful in the compe-— 
tition for the reconstruction of the Caserne des Celestins, Paris, 
and M. Antonin Durand won the second prize of 4,000 francs. 
There were twenty-two competitors. ees 

A Faculty has been applied for to reconstruct the chancel 
and enlarge the church of St. Matthew, Twigworth, near 
Gloucester. ; aes 

The Plans for repairing the breach in the Abermenat 
breakwater, at a cost of 300/, have been approved of by the 
Carnarvon Harbour trustees. é Be 

The Biffel Tower continues to be a profitable enterprise, — 
as the suins paid for ascending it amount for July to 123.760 
francs. Since the reopening the receipts have reached ; 
395,497 francs. . Rano 

The Provost and Fellows of Eton have declined an offer 
made to them on the part of neighbouring residents of a rental 
of 3007, a year, or 25/. an acre, for the Eton and Middlesex 
Cricket Ground at Hampstead. It is expected that the land 
will be sold or let for building purposes, for which it would be 
worth about 20,000/, Ea 

The Subscriptions for the erection of the large church of 
the Sacré-Cceur in progress at Montmartre have reached 
22,613,692 francs, and may soon be expected to amount to 4 
million pounds sterling. ne iene : 

A Committee of the Peebles County Council has been 
instructed to call in an architect to examine the County Build= 
ings and prepare plans and estimates for the mecessaty 
alterations. te 

The Sanitary Committee of the Bolton Town Council 
have decided that the architects in the town should be invited 
to submit plans for the extension of the Borough Fever Hospital. 

The French Government have agreed to allow 200/. 4 
year for archzeological exploration in Africa out of the legacy 
of Henri Giffard, which originally amounted to about 14,000/. 

A Medal has been struck as a record of the services 0! 
It bears the follow- 


ing inscription ; itk 
Fellow antiquaries and friends, in recognition of — 
services to archzology.” : 
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THE WEEK. 


M. Antonin Proust's report on the financial relations 
of the arts in France is now in the hands of the deputies. 
As was anticipated, it is not revolutionary in its proposals. 
France expends about twelve millions of francs out of the 
revenue on art, and M. Proust is not able to discover 
many items which can be reduced with safety. His recom- 
mendations would not save more than 2,000/., and are 
therefore hardly worth the consideration of the legislature. 
The Parisians will be disappointed at not finding in the 
report some practical way of dealing with the Opera 
House. That institution costs the country an immense 
sum every year, but with all the money that is bestowed 
the directors dare not attempt any enterprise worthy of a 
State theatre, and when a new opera is to be mounted, 
like ‘‘ Salambo,” the composer finds it easier to bring it out 
in Brussels, and French amateurs prefer to make the 
journey rather than witness a failure in Paris. M.Proust’s 
proposal of a sort of sliding scale to regulate the conven- 
tions could never be accepted by any manager. 


THE people of Birmingham are evidently resolved to 
make good use of the latest educational Act. By a 
resolution of the School Board, the Sites and Buildings 
Committee have been instructed to obtain plans and speci- 
fications for the erection of workshops in connection with 
the Board Schools, in which technical instruction can be 
given. Grants can be earned, provided the instruction 
relates to the use of the ordinary tools used in handicrafts 
in wood and iron, and is given in a properly-constructed 
workshop. Four or five workshops will at first be provided 
in Birmingham. The establishment of a central technical 
school is also under the consideration of the City Council, 
and from the success which has attended the Municipal 
School of Art, equally satisfactory results can be anticipated 
for the technical school. M. Marius VACHON was sur- 
prised when he found by his calculations that, in proportion 
to the population, there are five times as many pupils in the 
art classes of Birmingham as in those of London, and 
eleven times more pupils learning drawing in the Board 
schools. If he renewed his visit in a couple of years he 
would discover that Birmingham could show still more 
satisfactory figures. 


Tue subject assigned this year for the Prix de Rome in 
architecture was a monument dedicated to JoAN or Arc. 
Statues of the hervine and her captains were to form a part 
of it. The first prize was won by M. ELissEE EMMANUEL 
PONTREMOLI, who was born in 1865, at Nice, and is a pupil 
of MM. Anpre and Latoux. The “ Deuxiéme premier 
grand prix” was awarded to M. Louis Marie HEnrRI 
Sortais, born in 1860, at Paris; a pupil of MM. DaumEr 
and Grrautt. The “Premier second grand prix” was 
obtained by M. Louis Varco..igr, born in 1864, at Paris; 
a pupil of MM. Ginarin and VaRcoLiier. The winner of 
the ‘“‘ Deuxitme second grand prix” was M. PIERRE MARIE 
EMILE AuGUSTE Bossis, born in 1860, at Nantes; a pupil 
of M. Pascat. As there was no prize awarded last year, 
this year there are two. It will be observed that the most 
successful student is the youngest of all the competitors. 
The division of the prizes between two Parisians and two 
provincials is another indication that the country towns are 
able to furnish a large proportion of French artists. Painters 
as a rule come from the provinces, while architects generally 
belong to the capital. 


THE energy and zeal of Mr. C. J. Fercuson, the archi- 
tect, have succeeded in securing Tullie House, in Castle 
Street, with some adjoining property, for the citizens of 
Carlisle. The premises can be used for a museum, a school 
of art, and a free library. In last March a public meeting 
was held, when it was decided to seek subscriptions for the 
purchase of Tullie House as a home for art and science, 
and Mr. Fercuson, who was the first to move in the affair, 
was appointed secretary and treasurer. The sum of 4,717/. 
was obtained, and after the purchase of the property there 
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is a balance of 750/. . The Science and Art Department 
will give 500/. as soon as a part containing 4,000 square feet 
is set apart for an art school. A collection of the birds of 
the district has been offered, and Mr. RoBeRT FERGUSON 
is willing to transfer his collection. The whole property 
has been made over to the inhabitants, the only condition 
stipulated being that the Corporation should make the 
principal entrance in accordance with Mr, FERGUSON’S 


design. 


Prior to the establishment of the French Protectorate 
in Tunis there had been explorations of the country by 
European archeologists, especially in and about the site of 
Carthage. Although many of the objects discovered were 
sent to museums in Europe, others were preserved in 
private collections in Tunis. Unfortunately a great part of 
the latter have been dispersed. There are, however, two 
important series remaining. One of these collections was 
got up under the direction of Cardinal LavicERIE, and is 
placed near the chapel of St. Louis. The cardinal’s agent 
is the Pére DeELATTRE, and he has contrived to secure 
remarkable inscriptions and other objects. The second 
collection belongs to a French officer, M. MarcuantT, and 
comprises fifty-two Punic steles, thirty Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions, one hundred and fifty Roman lamps, many bear- 
ing inscriptions, medals, fragments of statues, and about 
fifteen heads of busts of which the subjects were emperors 
or gods. Some of the steles are considered to be of great 
value, as on them are representations of scenes in Punic 
life and figures of religious emblems. This fine collection 
will become more useful as it has been transported to the 
Louvre, M. Marcuant having made it over to his country- 
men. 


TuE directors of the Manchester Ship Canal Company 
report that the works on the lower section of the canal, 
between Eastham and the river Weaver, are being prose- 
cuted vigorously by the contractors day and night, so as to 
be ready to accommodate the Weaver and Ellesmere Port 
traffic at the beginning of next year. This will enable the 
works of the canal opposite the Weaver dock entrances to 
be proceeded with without interfering with the Weaver 
traffic, and will free a large quantity of plant and a 
considerable number of men to assist in the completion 
of the upper sections of the canal. The large dredger 
constructed for the company has been delivered at Eastham, 
and the dredging of the entrance channel will be at once 
proceeded with. The directors have urged the employment 
of more men on the upper sections of the canal, and also 
greater progress with the construction of the railway 
bridges. The directors believe that the municipal and 
other local authorities should take measures at once to 
insure the purification of the waters on the upper reaches 
of the Mersey and Irwell. The directors are considering 
a project for the enlargement and improvement of the port 
of Runcorn, necessary to meet the wants of the growing 
trade, as well as to develop the valuable estate there owned 
by the company. During the half-year the sum of 896,020/. 
was expended on construction ; land-purchase and com- 
pensation amounted to 36,593/. ; engineering and surveying 
to 10,804/. ; Parliamentary expenses, 5,816/. The total 
expenditure, from the formation of the company to the end 
of the half-year, was 7,583,543 


THROUGH the munificence of M. DEMETRIUS SCHYLIZZI 
the Greek colony in Paris will soon possess a magnificent 
church, At present the Greeks worship in the resplendent 
Russian church in the Rue Daru, but for many reasons 
that involved a sacrifice of their preferences, and they have 
long desired to possess a church in which their own lan- 
guage was to be heard. Besides, with the Greeks the 
churches serve the same purposes as the ancient synagogues, 
that is, they are places where secular affairs can be dis- 
cussed, M.Scuyuizz1, who belongs to a family that has 
gained a reputation for patriotism and philanthropy, has 
lodged two millions of francs, or about 80,000/., towards the 
building of the church, and is no doubt prepared to furnish 
more money when required. The building will be cruci- 
form, and will have three domes. The site will be between 
the Opera House and the Rue Drouot. Sculpture. will not 
be used in the decoration of the building, but there will be 
Many paintings, 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE EDINBURGH — 
ART CONGRESS.*—II. 


HERE is a difference in principle between the papers 
which were read at the Edinburgh Congress on sub- 


jects connected with the administration of art and those . 


which relate to art itself as manifested in painting, sculpture 
and architecture. The former, as was suggested by the 
samples we gave last week, advocated sundry changes, 
while in those which relate to the theory and practice of 
art, there is exhibited as much loyalty to the past as the 
most ardent conservative could desire. Novelty and folly 
were taken as synonymous, at least in the papers which were 
contributed by painters, and foreign doctrines and practices 
were treated with as much scorn as foreign theories of 
government in the beginning of the century. 

In art it is well to avoid conceit, and if all of us could 
feel assured with Mr. Morris that “‘ we are mere amateurs 
compared with the steady competency of bygone times,” it 
would augur well for the future of art and artists. But as 
in no age did people advance by turning themselves to the 
worship of the works of a past epoch, we must expect that 
artists will often dream about creating something new, and 
there may be people who will be also eager to possess it 
whenever it is produced. As patrons of art are now con- 
stituted novelty is not likely to be welcomed. In France, 
where new ideas are supposed to prevail, the experiments of 
Impressionists and Realists mean loss to the men who have 
made the attempts. In England there is no market for 
work of the sort, and the only reward which the artists can 
hope for is the admiration of a restricted circle of votaries, 
but who are not known among dealers as purchasers. There 
is so much risk about innovation that the men who hazard 
it are entitled to more consideration than they received from 
some of the essayists at the Edinburgh Congress. We are 
informed by Mr. RicHmMonp that “any naturally clever 
young fellow with an aptitude for painting may acquire 
nowadays a specious dexterity of manner sufficient to take 
in the public greedy for novelty,” but we doubt if this 
view of the case would be confirmed by the books of any 
dealer. The public have so strong an aversion to be 
“taken in” it needs a long time for clever young fellows to 
secure any share of their favours, and unless some accidental 
circumstance helps him, such as the purchase of one of his 
works by an Academician or the mention of one in a speech 
at an Academy dinner, it is dangerous for any young artist 
to calculate on the greed for novelty. 

In architecture there are impediments which limit the 
possibilities of new forms, When Lanpor, in one of his 
‘“‘ Conversations,” makes PHocion say, “He who would 
strike out a novelty in architecture commits a folly in 
safety,” he showed a comprehension of the relation between 
sound construction and form. Indifference to the laws of 
nature in pictures or statues can only offend the eye ; in 
building it may cause a collapse and loss of life. The laws 
of statics have to be observed before those of beauty, that 
is, if there has to be a choice between them. There is 
consequently a restraining force accompanying the inven- 
tion of every architect which, if it limits his power, keeps 
him from: freaks. There is nothing corresponding with 
Impressionism in his work, and Idealism can only be an 
aspiration which is not to be expressed in bills of quantities. 
It was therefore wise for Dr. ANDERSON to explain to his 
auditory how, under the most favourable circumstances, 
architecture must be circumscribed and remain always as a 
connection of the work of an earlier time, 

It is impossible, he said, that we can have a new style of architec- 
ture as distinctly our own as Grecian or Gothic was to the people who 
produced them, as all the possible methods of construction are known 
tous, But although we cannot have that, we can give our buildings 
a new and truer expression than they have had since the decline of 
Medizeval ait. We have all the experience of the past at our service, 
as well as the ever-increasing and expanding science of the present 
day, and in addition a command of wealth, material and appliances 
infinitely beyond what was at the service of those who reared the build- 
ings from which we have been drawing all our architectural knowledge. 


It is in this direction, I hold, that we must look for progressive archi- 
tecture, 


The indiscriminate imitation of ancient forms in modern 


* Transactions of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Art and its Application to Industry, Edinburgh Meeting. London : 
22 Albemarle Street. 
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architecture is not, however, to be excus Mr. ANDERSON 
was able to : heme to perp et the , ne was the 


High School, ahother was the Surgeons? oth of which: 
as regards the exterior are successful copies of Greek 
work, “but they are not the product of the buildings they 
are attached to, and-are mere screens to mark what is 
behind, and that might have been any other thing than 
what is actually there.”. A Presbyterian.church in Albany 
Street is also selected as a warning. Outside it has the 
appearance of a building intended for Anglican worship, 
but within the chancel is filled with galleries and stairs, and 
the services are conducted from the west end. A stil] 
more remarkable example of indifference to fitness in Edin- 
burgh is the Calton Gaol, which is known to all visitors 
from its resemblance to a castle that was designed by a 
painter. The utmost absurdity is reached when it. is 
found that the highest tower is a chimney or ventilating © 
shaft, that the towers are useless, and the portcullis is not 
to be moved. The spirit of the age when such a work was 
erected is further suggested -by a conversation respecting 
the piece of military architecture which serves for the 
engine-house of the New River Waterworks at Stoke 
Newington. Mr. Bitiinecs, the author of the ‘Baronial 
and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland,” was the archi: 
tect. Dr. ANDERSON, in relating the conversation with 
him, says :—‘‘I asked him why he made a waterwork like a 
castle. His reply was, ‘What would you have me make it 
like?’ I replied, ‘ A waterwork ;’ but said he, ‘Can you 
tell me what a waterwork is like, as I must have a type to 
work from?’ As I could not do so, or convince him that 
he might originate one, I had to retire from the ye 
leaving Mr. Bitiincs quite satisfied that a castle was 4 
very good representation for a tower for pumping water.” 
It would be well if the tower was the only inapposite work 
in the north of London; but there are in the neighbour- 
hood, as elsewhere, many other examples of a misapplication — 
of Medizval forms. : Shi 
Something more than the plates and descriptions in Mn 
BILLincs’s book are necessary for any southron who wishes 
to understand the architecture of Scotland. Mr. D, 
MACGIBBON, one of the authors of the excellent volumes 
on the subject, read a paper on the ‘Characteristics of 
Scottish National Architecture,” which has the defect of 
being too brief. He traces step by step in his work the 
variations of the arrangement and detail of the northern 
residences, and no more than the conclusions could be 
given in the essay. They are interesting as showing that 
there was a Scottish style prior to the appearance of the 
Renaissance in the country, and that there was correspond- 
ence between the characteristics and the requirements of 
the people. As regards the indebtedness to France, Mr 
MACGIBBON says:—‘‘ Any one who will take the trouble to 
examine the subject in detail will find that although the 
castles of France and Scotland resemble one another in 
being both picturesque, there the similarity ceases. There 
is no real imitation of style.” are 
A quality of old architecture was described by Mr. E.S. 
PRIOR in his paper on “ Texture as a Quality of Art and a 
Condition for Architecture,” which is among the most 
interesting in the volume. The term is used by the author 
in no narrow sense, and he defines it in one place as “that 
property of surfaces which affects our sense of sight, and 
yet is neither definite form nor definite colour,” and else- 
where as “that quality of architectural surfaces which is 
independent of designed form and designed colour.” Mr. 
PRIOR mentions as examples of texture, wood and stone 
when it leaves the chisel and the saw, plaster when it leaves 
the hand that laid it, iron when it still seems to ring under 
the hammer, jointings of brick and stone, piecing of wood-_ 
work, coursing of slates and tiles, and, in fact, whatever is 
opposed to smoothness as a specially sought quality, and — 
which, as a consequence, leads to monotony. Texture, in 
a word, may be taken as representative of man’s work, and 
no mechanical perfection is a. substitute for it. Accordi 1g 
to Mr. Prior, it was of old ‘“‘delight in this quality, wes 
gave it spontaneously to whatever art undertook. - This, 
delight is gone, and for our architecture we can have no 
texture unless it be direct from nature’s kindly influences, 
when wind and sun and frost have taken our work in han 
when decay’s strong fingers have broken our stiff-bacl 
cornices and crumpled our smooth walls, when even out 
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technical power and originality of their design, the beauty of their 
detail, the range of their imaginative flight, all proclaim their work as 
the finest expression of human intelligence. ‘* Many are the mighty 
things,” says Sophocles, ‘‘and nought is more mighty than man.” 
But it is a mistake to suppose that a building is bound to be adorned 
with sculpture to have imaginative expression. A building is capable 
of high interest and expression, with no aid from sculpture’ and 
scarcely any ornament; yet, whether severe and naked, or never. so 
richly adorned, it is from the architect that it gets expression. 
Whether only the skilled mason and carpenter have helped him, 
or whether he has enlisted the highest instincts of the finest natures, 
his mind will have anticipated every stroke that is there—the depth of 
frieze for the painting or sculpture, the niche or pediment for the 
figure ; architecture and decoration will have been sketched by him on 
his drawings—all will have been seen by the architect before ever the 
sculptor or painter is called in to exercise his genius, 


leaden slates have been flecked and lined with grey lichen 
and golden moss.” It would be an advantage if this paper 
could be published separately, for so glowing an appeal on 
behalf of creative work could hardly fail to have influence 
on young architects, and it may be accepted as an eloquent 
exposition of the views of arising school where art is no 
longer selfish and subsidiary, having no regard except for 
its patrons. The following extract suggests that the builder’s 
work is treated with less respect than the work of ‘any other 
sort of craftsman which has survived :— 


The eighteenth century had bequeathed to us a land filled from end 
te end with beautiful harmonies of texture, which the architects of old 
had composed with the common sraterials of their buildings, the 
rough-burnt brick, the rough-burnt tile, the hand-shaped timber and 
the hand-cast plaster, thatch and tarred boarding, lead lattice and 
bubbled glass, traceries of wrought-iron, incrustations of moulded 
lead. Will it be said that it was time only that gave these things their 
preciousness, and time can do it again? What! could tool-marked 
freestone ever have looked like our machine-dressed Bath stone? Will 
time ever make our machine-rolled lead a precious thing? A wall 
built of the old, uneven-shaped, many-tinted bricks had exquisite 
texture from the first day they were laid. How have we treated this 
heritage? We have let it pass away without a thought. On the score 
of profit or convenience, at. the whim of every fashion, at the sugges- 
tien of every puffer of his wares that sends us his circular, at the 
bidding of local boards greedy for improvements, of sanitary inspectors 
big with office, to gratify some big man’s vanity or some little man’s 
ambition, to justify some philanthropist’s reputation or some parson’s 
ritual, we have on one excuse or other, or for none, let these treasure- 
houses of the past vanish from among us. So church and cottage, 
manor-house and manor-barn, almshouse and guildhall are carelessly 
pulled down or swept or garnished, as suits our modern fancy. It may 
be said this is inevitable. So it is. There would be no place for 
lamentation if what succeeded had the qualities of the old. What 
gives point to my illustration is the fact that the quaJities on which 
beauty depends are not found in our buildings and in our works, Let 
us take one among many. To what stretches of ugliness has not the 
commercial Welsh slate introduced us? How charming were the roof 
coverings it has replaced! What delicious manifestations of texture ! 
The velvet thatch, the soft warm tile, the silver-splashed lead, the 
hoary roughness of stone slate, the infinite scales of those little slates 
whose expansions have the values of a mountain side—how charming 
these lay in the lap of the landscape! Yet no one has left his country 
home for a few short years but finds on returning these remembered 
beauties blotted out, replaced by the cold emptiness of steely monotony. 
Is there not in all this room for lamentation? And we do not lament 
‘but praise the improvement. We care not for these things as architec- 
ture, though we call them art when they are daintily painted and put 
into gilt frames. 


This explanation of the position of the architect will be 
more impressive, as it is known that Mr. SEppDING does his 
best to insure the union of the auxiliary arts with his 
buildings. Many architects would be also glad to have 
more aid from sculptors and painters if clients were 
generous and appreciative. It is an advantage when there 
is so little agreement among artists about the value of arts 
which they do not practise to have a platform where the 
subjects can be discussed. On that ground alone the - 
Association would be useful, but the record of the meetings 
prove that many artists are willing to prepare thoughtful 
essays for the public benefit, and they are presented in a ~ 
form which entitles the volume to a place in every gentle- 


man’s library. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AS the last monthly meeting, the president, Mr. William J. 

Anderson, in the chair, a paper on “Shop Frontages, 
Past and Present,” was read by Mr. Henry D. Walton, archi- 
tect. The development of the shop front during the past three 
centuries, at home and on the Continent, shows itself in at 
least three distinct methods. The first of these was where the 
shop and its’ decoration was a quite subordinate part of the 
dwelling-house of the merchant. Of this class are many © 
examples yet extant, both in Italy and France. The second 
method was where, for the better displaying of work, the 
window was greatly increased, and became more of a show- 
case, yet as such explained itself, the construction proper of 
the buildings above being apparent though not exposed. Of 
this class are these of the Georgian period, many examples 
yet to be seen in London and a few in Glasgow. The 
latest and present-day type, though admirably fulfilling its 
purpose, has some artistic defects. The construction is con- 
cealed in the case of the lintels, while the real supporting iron 
columns are ignored, and a fictitious appearance of ‘structural 
stability given to the window frames. The difficulty in the 
way of improving matters was not denied by the author, but by 
illustration of some recent work, both local and metropolitan, 
it was shown that an earnest attempt is being made to make 
shop fronts more attractive, but to do this the shopkeeper 
and proprietor must yield a little in the inordinate desire for 
every possible inch of plate-glass. The paper was illustrated 
by a number of sketches and measured drawings of old shop 
fronts, both Medizeval and Renaissance, with examples from 
English towns, not omitting specimens from Stockwell, Glass- 
ford, Hutcheson and Wilson Streets, all p:eparel by Mr. 
Walton. Mr. William H. Macnab opened a short discussion, 
at the close of which the customary vote of thanks was 
awarded to the essayist. 


The essay on ‘Some Sources of Expression in Archi- 
tecture,” by Mr. J. D. SeppING, is evidence that the modern 
architect has not only to contend with the prejudices 
of the ignorant, but with those of the representatives of 
other arts. Painters and sculptors do not often receive 
‘commissions for the adornment of buildings; and we 
suppose they conclude that the neglect is owing to the 
indifference, or the ignorance, of the architects, Archi- 
tecture can stand alone; and it may be thought that 
architects are jealous of addition to their work. Selfish- 
ness commonly helps to obscure the judgment ; and with- 
out some cause of that kind we cannot imagine how any 
reasonable painter or sculptor would have the hardihood to 
disparage the oldest and noblest of the arts, and the only 
one which is indispensable. Mr. SeppiNc does not, in his 
essay, attempt “a game of brag,” but puts the case of archi- 
tecture in as temperate and conclusive a manner as could 
be desired. In one place he suggests the relationship of 
the arts in these words :— 


Let it be understood that the architect is, first and last, a pictorial 
artist on a large scale. Indeed, none of the arts, except music and 
poetry, have the same chances of prolonged, effort as architecture, 
The sculptor and painter nowadays are content with their brief, but 
brilliant, swallow-flights ; but the architect’s art reveals him to us as 
the stimulator of men’s imaginations by means of large effects 
extended over a large area, He isa picturesque manipulator of vast 
forms ; he deals with proportional lines, outlines, contrast, mouldings, 
masses, bulk, broad sunshine and deep shade. He is a subtle 
harmonist of the contending motives of his structure—a colourist who 
employs colour-artifice in material or pigment, or gets it by glints of light 
upon delicate tracery and broken wall-surface, to say nothing of his employ- 
ment of the best colouring matter of all—the essence of his own unique 
genius. In his capacity of pictorial artist on a large scale, he not only 
uses his own best faculties but the best faculties of others, much as the 
musical composer secures the best soloists and the best chorus he can 
get to form the orchestra that renders his oratorio. And he takes 
eccasion by the hand in using to the best advantage every adventitious 
circumstance of site or material or natural resource. The best archi- 
tects of the past have been men in whom the shaping faculty has been 
highly developed ; and, though their names may have perished, the 
lofiier masters of design come befure us in history as great forces; the 


THE HYGIENIC CONDITION OF STREETS.* 


pe the last few months the making of subways for 

electric wires and the relaying of gas and water pipes 
have occasioned a very unusual upturning of the streets in this 
city (New York). This has called forth many popular protests, 
many complaints that the upturning of so much earth, the 
liberating of so much bad-smelling gas, and the spreading of 
so much dust and dirt are injurious to public health. It is the 
purpose of this paper to discuss the true sanitary influence of 
this upturning of earth in the streets. Is it really injurious to 
public health? If so, in what way does its influence act ? 
There are two ways in which it may be supposed to be in- 
jurious :— 


_ I. By the liberating of disease-germs which were contained 
in the soil. 


* A paper by Charles N. Dowd, M_D., of New York, publishe] ; 
the American Metical Record. ; » Pudusoed to 
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II. By the deleterious effect of disagreeable odours and of 
dust and dirt which do not contain disease-germs. 
Let us consider these two ways in turn. 

‘First. If disease-germs exist in the soil they would be 
scattered with the dust which comes from the upturned soil as 
it dries, and so would have abundant access to the body. We 
must therefore study. the bacterial content of the soil. 
Ordinarily there are hundreds of thousands of bacteria in 
each cubic inch of soil at the surface. This number diminishes 
below the suface, so that at a depth of 8 or Io feet there are 
hardly any. Just what the life-history of these forms is we do 
not know ; many of them exist in the soil in the form of spores. 
When placed in nutrient gelatine they grow-in great profusion. 
Most of them are probably harmless when introduced into the 
human body, but the bacilli of tetanus, typhoid fever and cholera 
have been found in the soil. In order to study these earth 
bacteria small measured portions of earth are mixed in 
sterilised water so as to thoroughly disseminate the particles, 
nutrient gelatine is then poured over the mixture, and the 
bacteria allowed to grow in it. A little colony of bacteria 
grows from each bacterium which is capable of developing in 
this gelatine. 


i - os - — 


i Gaseous Eartu. 
8 WES, Say 2 
S Date. 
5 Number of 
Z| Locality. Bacteria 
| per c.c. 
=|" "3889. | iseaaetcs 
z,| Oct. 8 East Fifty-ninth Street near Third Avenue . ~H 17,675 
2 Oct.. 8 East Fifty-ninth Street near Park Avenue: . | 17,930 
3.| Oct. 30 East Fifiy-ninth Street near Fifth Avenue «| %57,200 
4 | Oct.-33 East Fifty-ninth Street near Madison Avenue ee" 293g 700 
5 | Noy. 5 | Eighth Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street * ea 29,722 
6| Noy. 7 | Tenth Avenue and Sixty-fifth Street . S | 20,250 
7 | Nov. 12 Eighth Avenue near Fifty-sixth Street . F et 8,585 
8 | Nov. 14 Eighth Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street ; % . 3,802 
9 | Nov. 18 Fifty-ninth Street and Sixth Avenue E ri} 10,659 
zo | Nov. 22 Fiftieth Street and Eighth Avenue ‘ . Bay 287 
it | Noy. 23 Sixth Avenue near Fifty-eighth Street . ° a 33,159- 
x2 | Nov. 25 Seventh Avenue and Fifty-fourth Street A ao 15,250 
13 | Nov. 25 Seventy-first Street near Eighth Avenue , il 29,150 
14 Dec. 2 | Forty-ninth Street and Eleventh Avenue . 24 900 
15 | Dec. 4-5 | Third Avenue near Forty-second Street ; : 28,850 
161 Dec, 4-5! Third Avenue near Forty-second Street ‘ €7,500 
Average . ° ° . 2 . ° 2 ° : 373243 
i Non-GasEeous EARTH. 
a 
ovo 
; Date. 
> f | Number of 
Zz Locality. - | Bacteria 
per cc, 
; 1389. | 
Bid SOC ASO Seventy-second St., near West End Ave., S. side. | 43,100 > 
2{| Oct. 8 | Seventy-second St., near West End Ave., N. side. | 78,075 
3 | Oct. 30 | Seventy-second St. and Riverside Drive . 3 48, 50 
4 | Oct. 39 | Tenth Ave., near Sixty-second St., middle of St. . | 32,200 
5 | Nov. 5 Fifty-ninth St., near Grand Circle, Sidewalk | 318.500 
6| Nov. 7 | Sixty-third St, bet. Tenth and Eleventh Ayes, 55,350 
7 | Nov. 12 | Sixty-third St., near Tenth Ave. . 6 é : 51,309 
8 Noy. 14 | Sixty-seventh St, bet. Tenth and Eleventh Aves... Sere 
9 | Nov. 18 | Eleventh Ave., Sidewalk near Sixty-second St. | 11,859 
zo | Noy.czo | Open Field, Eighth Ave., near Fifty-fourth St. «| 13.0.0 
zz | Nov. 23 | Tenth Ave: and Sixty-fifth St. 5 : < -| 16,8°0 
12 | Nov. 26 | Sixty-filth St., near Eleventh Ave. 5 : 9.8 20 
13 | Nov. 26 | Sixty-fifth St., near Tenth Ave. . .  .  ./|% 50,409 
14 | Dec. 2. | Park Subway, Ninety-seventh St. . a 2 Ae 670-0 
15 | Dec. 4-5, One Hundred and Sixth St. and Eighth Ave. “I 33.250 
16 | Dec. 4-5 | Eighth Ave. and 108th St., Sidewalk , 4 ; 17.630 
Average o° « ° ° s . ° » . . 39,873 


To ascertain the number of bacteria which were in the 
specimen, we count the colonies. To ascertain their charac- 
teristics, further cultivations must be made, the bacteria must 
be planted in various culiure media, and exposed at different 
temperatures, andthey must be inoculated in different kinds of 
animals. The labour of separating each variety and studying 
it thus in detail would be stupendous—it would be somewhat 
like going into a forest filled with unknown vegetation, and 
attempting to describe all the peculiarities of each group of 
plants. Hence bacterial earth examinations have largely been 
confined to the determination of the number of bacteria, not to 
the peculiar kinds. In determining the significance of such 
examinations we must remember the following facts :— 

1. The number of bacteria does not necessarily indicate the 
number of disease-germs. Most of the disease-germs as yet 
discovered are bacteria, and the study of bacteria as a class 
bears on the subject of pathogenic bacteria, but pathogenic 
bacteria do not necessarily exist where the other ones do. 

2. Small specimens of earth may show marked variations 
in the number of bacteria owing to minor local influences. 

3. There may be certain bacteria which are injurious in the 
body but which do not grow in gelatine, and these, of course 
would escape observation. : 

In order to gain data which apply to the special soil under 
consideration, 1 have made a series of comparative bacterial 
examinations. The trenches which give the strong odour of gas 


are the ones which the people most fear ; they force themselves. 
upon us by the very offensiveness of the odours which come 
from them, and their suggestions of uncleanliness and disease. 
I have, therefore, compared sixteen specimens of gaseous- 
smelling earth from these trenches with sixteen similar specimens. 
from trenches far removed from the gas-mains, where there was 
no odour of gas. . The conditions have been as nearly identical 
as possible in all respects, except the presence of the gas. Alb 
the specimens were taken from new ditches, and were examined — 
immediately. The two specimens for each comparison were — 
taken at about the same depth, usually 24 inches, and were 
taken on the same day, excepting in Nos. 15 and 16, whereone ~ 
day intervened between the taking of the gaseous and the non- 
gaseous earth. The technique was based on that recommended 
by Frankel and Reimers. In each test g;¢.c. of earth was 
used. The work was done in the bacterial laboratory of the — 
Alumni Association of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York city, with the strict precautions which are necessary ~ 
in bacterial work. The studies were comparative, and the same 
technique in all details was used for the specimens compared, 
hence the liability to technical errors was reduced to the 
minimum. ‘The records of the earth examinations are given in 
the above table. All examinations were duplicated for control, 
but the duplicates corresponded so closely with the others that 
they are not inserted in the table. eae 
In this table the variation in the individual results is very. 
noticeable. Results of this kind must be expected in bacterial 
earth examinations; they may be due to differences which only 
extend through very small portions of earth. The result of a 
single examination is, therefore, of little importance. We can 
only reason from the combined results of a large number of 
examinations. The averages, 37,243 and 39,873, are almost — 
exactly the same, so that from these results we cannot argue 
that there is any difference in the number of bacteria in gaseous 
and non-gaseous earth. I isolated and studied several species, 
but found them the same in gaseous and non-gaseous earth, 
excepting in one instance, where I found the tetanus bacillus. © 
It was found in non-gaseous earth, and was verified by being — 
carried through six generations by inoculation in mice. 


Effect of Passing Gas through Earth. =) 

To further test the effect of illuminating gas on bacteria, P 
made another series of experiments by passing it through 
earth in sterilised cotton-plugged glass tubes, and counting the 
bacteria before and afterward. To prevent the undue drying © 
f the earth the gas was first passed through water which was — 
slightly warmed. The results of these tests may be tabulated — 


as follows :— : Beta Ss 
Number oF EXPERIMENTS, 
I He bid Sk Ee eee 
| 
Number of bac- | 
teria. per C.c, 
before exposure 
to Zas : . | 55,350 | 51,309 | 22,359 11,850 13,750) 0,850 
Number of days of | i 
exposuretogas.| 2 Bok lve Sh Ak 6° 
Number of bac- | : 
teria. .per®<c.¢. | | 
after exposure } } ; | ee 
to gas 19,985 33,050 162,300 5,490 7:788| 02,875 reue@ (37705 


As a further control of these results other specimens of th 
earth used for Nos. III, 1V. and V. were examined after th 
had lain in cotton-plugged flasks in the laboratory, unexposes 
to gas, for three, five and six days respectively: they ga 
17,309, 10,5CO, 7,300 bacteria per c.c, a diminution in every 
case. If we now study these results w2 find that there wast 
diminution in the number of bacteria in one-half the cases anc 
an increase of one-half. In one case, No. VIII., where this 
increase was especially great, the earth was very damp wh 
put in the tube, and in general we think the conditions of heat 
and moisture had much influence. There is no evidence 
that the gas had any influence on the bacteria in the eart 


the tubes. : & 
Effect of Gas-permeated Water on Typhoid Bacillt, 

To still further test the action of gas on bacteria, I made: 
third series of experiments by placing typhoid bacilli in gas- 
permeated water. One half-pint of water was sterilised, al 
gas from the city gas system was passed through it one mon 
for Series I., II. and III, and twenty-two days for Series t 
The ingress of bacteria was prevented by sterilised cotton 
the tubing. Mixtures of fresh growths of “bacillus typhos 
were then made in water, and their number determined 
counting the growths from so much of the mixture as coulc 
withdrawn by one dip of a given fine platinum wire-lod 
Similar quantities of the mixture were then put in the gas-wat 
two c.c. foreach. They were left there stated times, and th 
planted in gelatine and the growths counted. Duplicate 
mations were made each time for control, The gas-water 
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planted in gelatine and found to be sterile before it was used. 
The results of the four series of observations may be tabulated 
ahus :— 

Lable Showing the Effect of Gas-permuated Water on Typhoid Bacillt. 


Number ¢r Experiments. 

I. II. ALB IV. 
Number of bacilli planted . 3.| 68,289 21,120 19,420 13,620 
Exposed to ga:eous water, hour . 32,544 18 440 — 3,28) 
” ” ” ” 1 ” . “Trl are Sass 1,896 
is % + oy 2 hours Es _— 320 21,212 
” ” ” ” 35 10,820 ae —= 7;:992 

” ” ” ” Ae is = 22 eae a 

” ” ” ” r.4 ” et wer, ae foe 
” ” ” ” 24 ” 4,169 a | 2,829 843 

] 


This shows a diminution of bacteria under the action of the 
gaseous water, but the diminution is not much more marked 
rnan shown in water itself in the tests made by Prudden, 
M. Meade Bolton, Wolfthiigel and Reidel, Straus and 
Dabarry. 

If we now compare the results of the three series of 
observations, we find that they give no reason for believing 
that the gas has a very marked effect on the bacteria in the 
soil. The number of observations is not large, and our only 
available methods of observation leave a large margin of varia- 
tion ; still, so far as they go, they lead us to think that the 
illuminating gas neither increases nor diminishes the number of 
bacteria to any marked degree. Since we find no marked 
difference in the bacterial content of gaseous and non-gaseous 
earth, we must consider the effect of upturning the earth with- 
out reference to the gas. So long as the soil is wet it cannot 
spread the bacteria in the air, but the soil does not long remain 
wet. It cries beside the trenches, it adheres to the implements, 
the clothes and boots of the workmen, to the plauks and the 
waggons, and, in fact, to everything which comes in contact 
with the ditches, and, finally, much of it is left on the surface 
when the pavement is relaid. 

In all these conditions it may be carried away as dust. The 
bacteria go with the dust, and access to the body is then made 
easy. The amount of dust is certainly much increased by these 
ditches, but, on the other hand, the deeper layers of earth from 
which this dust comes do not contain nearly so many bacteria 
as the surface layer. 

Grancher and De Champs, in filtering water containing 
typhoid bacilli through the soil, found no. bacilli lower than 
2@ inches. Observers have uniformly reported a marked 
diminution in the number of bacteria in the lower layers, and 
Reimers found that they were also less vigorous in growth. 
Hence, although the trenches must increase the spread of 
bacteria, this increase cannot be as great as the increase in 
dust. Whether they increase malarial disease we do not know, 
but there is very little malaria reported from people who live in 
New York. Moreover, it is believed that the organism which 
causes malaria belongs to a different class from those here 
coasidered, and other kinds of experimen's would be necessary 
ia studying them. 


Conclusions Concerning Bacteria. 


We think that the spread of disease-germs may be increased 
by this upturning of the streets, but we cannot think that this 
increase is very dangerous. ) 

Second. Let us now consider .the second .influence which 
these excavations may have, namely, the reducing the tone of 
the system by disagreeable odours, and by the spread of dust 
and dirt not containing disease-germs. ‘The subject of hygienic 
surroundings is no less important because it is indefinite. No 
one will deny that the air is more invigorating’ and wholesome 
in a well-selected spot in the Adirondacks than in the crowded 
streets in the lower part of our city. The crowding of the 
people together, and the consequent insufficiency of oxygen, 
the contaminating of the air from the odour of cooking, the 
tenement house filth and garbage, and the general uncleanliness, 
all have their unwholesome effect. They do not necessarily 
produce active disease, but they debilitate the system. Hun 
has recorded and referred to numerous cases where headache, 
digestive disturbance and debility followed exposure to air 
contaminated from leaky sewers.: Both reason and experience 
teach us to expect such a result. Now the filling the air with 
the odour of a gaseous ditch is certainly another element in the 
unwholesomeness of the city. If our houses and places of 
business were exposed to it for long periods it would be a very 
©erious matter... When we see, for instance, the difference in the 
c3urse of summer diarrhoea of children kere and in the country 
we feel that there is good reason for taking all possible precau- 
tions against every element which adds to the unwholesomeness 
ofthe city. Achild who has been debilitated by bad hygienic sur- 
roundings has less vigour to resist summer diarrhoea than a 


child of equally good constitution who has not been so de- 


bilitated ; if he must remain in these surroundings while suffer- 
ng from the disease it is still worse. A man whose resisting 
power is unimpaired can grapple better with any exhausting 
disease than one who has been debilitated ; the severe course 
of pneumonia in drunkards illustrates this. There are also 
results of animal experiments which bear on the question. 

Charrin and Roger inoculated with attenuated anthrax virus 
eight white rats which had been thoroughly fatigued by running 
in a rotating cage seven hours a day for four days. They also 
inoculated four rats in a normal condition. Seven of the tired 
animals died of anthrax, while all the others survived. 

Trudeau inoculated ten rabbits with tubercle bacilli ; five of 
them he turned loose on an island where they were in the open 
air and were well fed; five he put in a box in a dark cellar and 
studied them in the amount of food given. At the end of four 
months four of the rabbits which had been in the open air were 
killed ; they showed no signs of tuberculosis, but were remark- 
ably fat and muscular. The fifth one died of tuberculosis one 
month after inoculation. Four of those in the cellar died of 
tuberculosis within three months; the fifth was killed after four 
months—he had far-advanced tuberculosis. 

These experiments certainly show that the condiion and 
surroundings of animals have an influence on their power of 
resisting disease. Clinical experience teaches us the same in 
regard to men. We should, therefore, take all due precaution 
to shut out debilitating influences. No one of us would wish to 
have a ditch dug in front of his office, which would fill it with 
the odour of gas-permeated earth for even a few days; not that 
it would bring on an attack of typhoid fever or diphtheria or any 
other severe disease, but it might cause malaise or digestive 
disturbance of such severity as to add one more element to 
those which lessen the resisting power of the system, and we 
may need all our resisting power at any time to throw off 
disease to which we have been exposed or to carry us through 
an exhausting illness. 

We cannot take the position of alarmists in this matter. We 
do not expect that ditches in the street will cause an epidemic 
of any kind. We do, however, believe that the upturning of 
the streets increases in a moderate degree the liability to 
disease, both by the spreading of bacteria and by otherwise 
producing bad sanitary surroundings. On sanitary grounds we 
havea right to claim from the city authorities that much care 
should be taken about allowing the streets to be upturned. 


A SANITARY CRUSADE ROUND THE 
WORLD— I; 
low 


the great wall of China is only about thirty miles distant 
from Pekin, Mr. Boyle was able to satisfy himself that it 
was not a myth as is sometimes asserted. The wall is 25 feet 
high, 25 feet wide at the base, and 15 feet at the top, but these 
dimensions vary at different parts. The wall, which is said to 
be over three thousand miles in length, consists of a granite 
foundation and two wails of large flat bricks of almost the 
solidity and hardness of granite, the space between them being 
filled with firmly-rammed mud. It is now ina state of hope- 
less ruin and therefore useless as a means of defence, even 
against such wild Tartar hordes as it was built to keep cut. 
The wall surrounding the Tartar city of Pekin is esteemed to 
be the strongest in the world, being 60 feet high and 50 feet 
thick, strengthened by massive buttresses every 302 yards. Itis 
constructed in a similar way and is of the same materials as 
the great wall. The strength of this wall is only approached 
in a modern structure by the new Mormon Temple at Salt 
Lake City (which Mr. Boyle surveyed professionally last year), - 
the walls of which at the ground level are 20 feet thick, built 
throughout of solid dressed granite blocks, In the walls of 
the old feudal castles at Osaka and Nogoya, Japan, Mr, Boyle 
found stones measuring 20 feet by 14 feet by Io feet, that is, 
larger than any stones used in the Pyramids or any of the 
ancient buildings of Egypt. It is often supposed by people 
that the population of Pekin is the largest of any city in the 
world, as it is said to number 5,000,0co, From information given 
by trustworthy authorities, including the Russian and Dutch 
Chargés d’Affaires at Pekin, the latter having been Resident 
in the capital for over eighteen years, Mr. Boyle ascertained 
that there is not more than half a million of people in the city. 

When in Shanghai, a place which has a most treacherous 
climate, owing to the sudden and extreme changes in the tem- 
perature, Mr. Boyle tested his system of ventilation which is in 
operation at the Shanghai Club, said to be the finest club in the 
East, and obtained the following report from the architect, Mr. 
Cory, F.R.I.B.A, which testifies to its success :—. 

“The application of your system of ventilation to the 
Shanghai Club has proved so successful and given such satis- 
faction that I purpose using it exclusively in my practice here. 
Your latest improved air-pump ventilator has successfully with- 
stood the trying conditions of this climate, where open pipes 
and other such arrangements have proved useless.” 
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Mr. Boyle’s system of ventilation for ships has been adopted 
by the Chinese Merchants’ Steamship Company, Shanghai, who 
own the largest fleet in the Chinese seas. Several steamers 
have been fitted with the air-pump ventilators, which are also in 
successful use in the fleets and navies of nearly every country in 
the world. The Chinese and Japanese Governments have the 
system at present before them with a view to its general 
adoption in their warships, for China now possesses one of the 
finest navies afloat. 

Mr. Boyle was struck with the enormous populations of the 
towns on the Yang-tze-kiang and Yellow Rivers, some of them 
containing over a million inhabitants. The Yang-tze-kiang is 
the longest navigable river in the world ; it is also the longest 
river, being 3,158 miles in length, or 95 miles longer than the 
Amazon, popularly credited as the longest known river. The 
Yellow River bears the significant synonym of “‘ China’s sorrow,” 
owing to its terrible inundations, which bring famine to millions. 
Mr. Boyle was, however, informed by members of the Yellow 
River Expedition that it is proposed to recommend the erection 
of dykes at different points for the purpose of keeping the 
water off the land. If this can be accomplished it will be an 
inestimable boon to China. From what he saw Mr. Boyle 
believes that in China a new era has commenced, and with a 
population of over three hundred and forty millions of people, 
who possess superior physique and mental ability, acknowledged 
business capacity anc untiring energy and patience, the empire 
seems destined in the future to be one of the great ruling 
powers of the earth. 

In Japan Mr. Boyle was very cordially received by the chief 
Government officials and local authorities, who gave him every 
assistance in his investigations into sanitary matters in that 
interesting and progressive country. They were much pleased 
with the improved schemes of ventilation and sanitation sub- 
mitted to them, the advantages of which they fully appreciated. 
Mr. Boyle was commissioned to make a survey of the new 
Imperial Houses of Parliament at Tokio, the capital, and pre- 
pare plans and estimates for the ventilation of these buildings, 
which has been done. He also surveyed the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Japan, Tokio, and furnished plans for the ventilation of 
the different colleges. In Japan excreta is disposed of by 
using it in a liquid form, as in China, to manure the land, 
and is removed daily from each house in small wooden barrels. 
The water supply is in consequence polluted and unwholesome 
to drink, though it is not so bad asin China The authorities 
at Tokio have decided to carry out a scheme for the supply of 
pure water to the capital, at a cost of over a million and a 
quarter sterling. 

Mr. Boyle returned to England vd America and Canada, 
important contracts being pending in San Francisco, and plans 
having been sent in for the ventilation of the Canadian Houses 
of Parliament, Ottawa. Mr. Boyle was pleased to find in 
America a more awakened interest in sanitary matters than 
existed last year, when he visited all the principal towns in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, having interviews with 
President Harrison and other leading American statesmen, 
who then assured him of the intentions of the Government to 
advocate improved sanitary measures. 

Mr. Boyle’s next crusade will be to the Congo States, South 
Africa and Zanzibar, fair and promising fields, where he should 
do good and much-needed work in the cause of public health. 
We understand it is Mr. Boyle’s intention to publish his experi- 
ences in the East in book form, and we believe that the 
volume will be a valuable addition to the numerous descriptive 
ana scientific contributions of which he is the author. 


TESSERZ. 


Inversion of Perspective. 
Sir D. BREWSTER. 

HE term “Inversion of Perspective” has been applied to 

a class of optical illusions, well known and easily. ex- 
plained, in which depressions are turned into elevations and 
elevations into depressions. In the church of Sant’ Agostino 
in Rome there is above each arch a painted festoon suspended 
on two short pillars ; but, instead of appearing in relief, as the 
painter intended, by shading the one side of them they 
appeared concave, like an intaglio. In other positions in the 
church they rose into relief. Upon a subsequent visit to the 
church I found that the festoon or suspended wreath was con- 


cave when it was illuminated—or rather when the observer saw 


that it was illuminated—by a window beneath it, and in relief 
when the eye saw that it was illuminated by a window above it, 
the object being similarly illuminated in both cases. In the 
common cases of inverted perspective the eye is deceived by 
looking at the inversion of the shadow in the cameo or intaglio 
itself ; but in the present case the eye is deceived by perceiving 
that the body-painting, supposed to be in relief, is illuminated 
by a light either above or below it. An optical illusion of a 
different kind presented itself to me in the church of Santa 


Giustina at Padua. 
cupolas, 
shallow, the next appeared much deeper, and the third deeper 
still. 
tained by placing ourselves under each in succession, and 


Upon entering the church we see three 
The one beneath which we stood appeared very 


They were all, however, of the same depth, as we ascer- 
observing that it was always the shallowest. 


The “Sleeping Children” in Lichfield. 
E. HAWKINS. ; 
Dining one day alone with Chantrey in January 1833, our 
conversation accidentally turned upon some of his monuments, 
and amongst other things he told me the circumstances con- 
nected with the monument at Lichfield to the two children of 
Mrs Robinson. As I was leaving Chantrey, I asked if 1 might 
write down what he had told me. His reply was, “ Certainly ; 
indeed, I rather wish you would.” Before I went to bed} 
wrote down what I now send you. I afterwards showed it to 
Chantrey, who acknowledged it to be correct. Nicholson, the 
drawing-master, taught Mrs. Robinson and her two children. 
Not long after the death of Mr. Robinson, the eidest child was 
burnt to death, and a very short time afterwards the other 
child sickened and died. Nicholson called on Chantrey and 
desired him to take a cast of the child’s face, as the mother 
wished to have some monument of it. Chantrey immediately 
repaired to the house, made his cast, and had a most affecting 
interview with the unhappy mother. She was desirous of 
having a monument to be placed in Lichfield Cathedral, and 
wished to know whether the cast just taken would enable 
Chantrey to make a tolerable likeness of her lost treasure. 
After reminding her how uncertain all works of art were in that 
respect, he assured her he hoped to be able to accomplish her 
wishes. She then conversed with him upon the subject of the 
monument, of her distressed feelings at the accumulated losses 
of her husband and her two only children in so short a space 
of time, expatiated upon their characters and her great affec- 
tion, and dwelt much upon her feelings when, before she 
retired to bed, she had usually contemplated them when she 
hung over them locked in each other’s arms asleep. While she 
dwelt upon these recollections it occurred to Chantrey that the 
representation of this scene would be the most appropriate 
monument ; and, as soon as he arrived at home, he made @ 
small model of the two children, nearly as they were afterwards 
executed, and as they were universally admired. As Mrs. 
Robinson wished to see a drawing of the design, Chantrey 
called upon Stothard, and employed him to make the requisite 
drawing from the small model. This was done, and from this 
circumstance originated the story from those envious of 
Chantrey’s rising fame, that he was indebted to Stothard for alk 
the merit of the original design. ' 


The Banqueting-House, Whitehall. 
P, CUNNINGHAM. . 4 
On Tuesday, January 12, 1618-19, while Jonson was in 
Scotland, the old Banqueting-House at Whitehall was 
destroyed by fire, and Inigo was ordered to erect a new 
building, of the same character, on the same site. He was 
made for such an emergency, as Wren afterwards was fora 
still greater opportunity. Noor is there, in the history of art, a 
more remarkable instance of successful rapidity than Inigo 
exhibited on this occasion. In less than six months after the 
fire which destroyed the whole building the ground was cleared, 
Inigo ready with his design, and the first stone of the new 
Banqueting-House laid. The latter took place on June I in 
the same year (1619). What was thought of the design may 
be gathered from the following entry in the accounts -of the 
treasurer of the Chamber :— See 


To Inigo Jones, upon the Counsells warrt, dated 27th June 1619, 
for making two several models, the one for the Star Chamber, the 
other for the Banquetting-House xxxvij li, 


This payment to Jones escaped the researches of Vertue and 
the inquiries of Walpole; but a still more curious discovery, 
unknown to the same assiduous antiquaries, is the roll of the 
account of the paymaster of the works of the “charges im 
building a banqueting-house at Whitehall, and erecting a néw 
pier in the Isle of Portland for conveyance of stone from 
thence to Whitehall”—a singular roll preserved at the Audit 
Office among the declared accounts. The sum received by the 
paymaster was 15,648/. 3s The expense of the pier was 
712/, 19s. 2d., and of the Banqueting-House 14,940/. 45. 1a. 
the expenditure exceeding the receipts by 5/. os. 3d. The 
building was finished on March 31, 1622; but the account, it 
deserves to be mentioned, was not declared (2.2. finally settle 

till June 29, 1633, eleven years after the completion of the 


building and eight after the death of King James, a delay 
confirmatory of the unwillingness of both father and son to 
bring the works at Whitehall to a final settlement. Inigo’s: 


great masterpiece is described in this account as “a new 
building, with a vault under the same, in length 110 feet, 
and in width 55 feet within; the wall of the foundation 
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being in thickness 14 feet, and in depth ro feet within ground, 
brought up with brick; the first storey to the height of 16 feet, 
wrought of Oxfordshire stone, cut into rustique on the outside 
and brick on the inside; the walls 8 feet thick, with a vault 
turned over on great square pillars of brick, and paved in the 
bottom with Purbeck stone ; the walls and vaulting Jaid with 
finishing mortar ; the upper storey being the banqueting-house, 
55 feet in height, to the laying on of the roof; the walls 5 feet 
thick, and wrought of Northamptonshire stone, Cut in rustique, 
with two orders of columns and pilasters, Ionic and Composite, 
with their architrave, frieze and cornice, and other ornaments ; 
also rails and ballasters round abcut the top of the building, all 
of Portland stone, with fourteen windows on each side, and one 
great window at the upper end, and five doors of stone with 
frontispiece and cartoozes ; the inside brought up with brick, 
finished over with two orders of columns and pilasters, part of 
stone and part of brick, with their architectural frieze and 
cornice, with a gallery upon the two sides, and the lower end 
borse upon great cartoozes of timber carved, with rails and 
ballasters of timber, and the floor laid with spruce deals; a 
strong timber roof covered with lead, and under it a ceiling 
divided into a fret made of great cornices enriched with carving; 
with painting, glazing, &c” The master-mason was Nicholas 
Stone, the sculptor of the fine monument to Sir Francis Vere in 
Westminster Abbey.. His pay was 4s. 10d. the day. The 
masons’ wages were from 12d. to 2s. 6d. the man per diem ; the 
carpenters were paid at the same rate ; while the bricklayers 
received from 14d. to 2s.2d the day. These were, I am inclined 
to believe, rather low rates of remuneration. The Crown, 
pinched in its expenditure, and ambitious of great undertakings, 
was often obliged to force men into its employment. This I 
gather from the Accounts of the Paymaster of the Works, which 
contain a yearly gratuity “to the Knighte Marshali’s man for 
his extraordinary attendaunce in apprehending of such persons 
as obstinately refuse to come into His Majesty’s Workes.” The 
gratuity was often eight, and occasionally ten, pounds. 


Chantrey as a Sculptor. 
G. JONES. 
Chantrey’s monuments and monumental statues were always 


touching and replete with sentiment, whilst his statues of | 


children went to the heart of every mother, and delighted 
every parent. He was accustomed to laugh at what he called 
the Classic style, though no one came so near to it as himself, 
for his works are free from every extraneous ornament or deco- 
ration, and he rejected everything that called the attention 
from the simple dignity of the subject represented. He 
objected to modern warriors in the Roman cuirass, and states- 
men with bare arms and legs, yet he did not fail to develop the 
noblest forms through his drapery. Chantrey soon had several 
commissions for works in bronze, and, although he always 
disliked and contemned that class of statuary, yet, as it became 
his duty to follow the wish of his patrons, ke intended to 
employ some of the great founders in brass of the metropolis 
to cast his figures ; but as he could not succeed in that respect 
as he desired, he determined to render his work as perfect as 
possible, and built a large foundry in Eccleston Place, which 
was conveniently near to his residence. The equestrian statue 
of Sir Thomas Munro, now at Madras, which excites the wonder 
of every Indian, and the esteem of those more advanced in 
taste for art, the statue of George 1V.,in Trafalgar Square, 
and that of the Duke of Wellington in front of the Royal 
Exchange, were founded in the new building. He thought that 
in these statues he would endeavour, if it were possible, to take 
a position for the horse which had not been adopted by former 
artists, and the simplest, and certainly the most reasonable 
presented itself, namely, that of standing; in this intention he 
was encouraged by Lord Egremont and others. Before he 
commenced these equestrian statues he sought every informa- 
tion he could as to what had already been done, and what 
might be done of a novel character ; he searched and examined 
all the casts and prints of figures on horseback and seemed 
more struck by the equestrian statue by Verocchio, which he 
had seen when at Venice, from the spirited character of the 
rider, which is unlike any other; and if he had lived to 
execute any more statues of this class, he would, if consistent 
with the subject, have attempted something of the kind. 


The Limits of the Picturesque in Greece. 


R. W. BROWNE. 

Picturesque grandeur did not affect the Greek mind with 
pleasure, as it does the mind of those who inhabit the more 
northern parts of Europe, and who are accustomed to the 
sterner and severer beauties of nature, as they are to the 
rigours of more inhospitable climates. Often does Homer, 
who would devote a long description to some scene of genial 
beauty—who paints the sunny coasts of Ionia, the lovely king- 
dom of the Phzacians, the marvellous gardens of Alcinous, 
with all the varied tints of luxuriant fancy—pass over, with the 
mere distinction of an epithet, scenes of rude and gloomy 
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beauty. Perhaps it is for this reason that the Greek poets do 
not describe extensive general views, what the moderns term 
landscapes, but that their descriptive poetry deals in details. 
Greece was, in its general features, wild and mountainous. Its 
rock-bound coasts, although washed by the waters of the ever- 
varying sea, indented by many a beautiful creek and bay and 
many a cheerful and populous harbour, teeming with activity 
and life, presented generally an escarped and rugged aspect. 
But embosomed in the recesses of these wilds were spots of 
excessive beauty, green oases, as it were, in the desert, which 
promised that personal and sensuous enjoyment which in so 
many instances appears connected with Greek ideas of beauty. 
Greek landscape, therefore, was necessarily of a severe cha- 
racter ; a more northern taste would have appreciated it, but it 
would not appeal to the sensibilities of an Ionian. The poet, 
therefore, who was the guide of national taste, as being the 
more perfect representative of the national mind, would not 
think it inconsistent with faithfulness to pass this part over, 
and to devote his talents to those especial features which were 
calculated to call forth the sympathies of his hearers. To 
paint the loveliness and pass over the rudeness of nature might 
have been disingenuous in a geographer, who professed as his 
sole object to describe impartially the faults as well as the 
beauties of a country; but a poet was perfectly justified in 
selecting beauty, and passing over what he considered defcrm- 
ity, just as the kindred art of the sculptor endeavours to repre- 
sent not the average of human nature, but the perfection of 
ideal beauty. This tendency of the Greek poets to seize on 
whatever they considered as the beautiful is also exemplified in 
the large proportionate space which the sea occupies in their 
works, the delight with which they dwell upon all ideas con- 
nected with it. The chief beauty of Greece is its sea. Almost 
encircled and girdled by it as an island, Attica, as its ancient 
name implies, is all shore. From every high ground, from the 
principal parts of Athens itself, the sea is visible ; nor could 
anyone look to seaward and not observe that bright and trans- 
parent atmosphere by which the climate is characterised. And 
not only by its natural beauties, but by the benefits which it 
conferred upon Greece, the sea appealed to the national sym- 
pathies. The inhabitant of the Jonian colonies of Asia Minor 
could not but remember that when his ancestors sailed across 
it from the west they brought with them those liberties and 
institutions which rendered him immeasurably superior to his 
Oriental neighbours, and constituted the difference between 
Greek and Barbarian. He felt every day that the same waves 
wafted to him the wealth and civilisation which were the means 
of maintaining that superiority. Although the scene of the 
“Iliad” is laid on shore, the passages in it which refer to the 
sea are numerous, and the adventures narrated in the “Odyssey” 
are almost exclusively maritime, 


Growth of Municipal Privileges. 
J. HARLAND. 


The municipal privileges of the earlier towns of England 
were mostly derived from Roman sources, with the addition of 
Saxon and Norman, and a few lingering British customs and 
usages. These were enjoyed anterior to the-grant of the earliest 
charters, and these charters, whether granted by king, earl or 
baron, must consequently be regarded rather as the formal con- 
firmation and ratification of customs, privileges and immunities 
already venerable from their antiquity, than the first accordance 
of such franchises. Indeed, most of the early charters express 
this fact in plain terms, confirming to the mea of the town, 
the burgesses or citizens all the liberties, free customs and 
franchises which they have had from of old time, or which they 
have ever had. In Angl3-Saxon times the king had an officer 
called the king’s reeve or receiver in a town to collect and 
receive therein the taxes and tolls due to the king; and wher 
the king “‘ gave a town” to a queen, a bishop or abbey, the gift 
was simply of those dues or duties accruing to the crown from 
such town. Most Saxon towns were royal towns, having ne 
superior lord but the king. Others, after the introduction of 
Christianity, gradually grew up about episcopal sees, abbeys, 
priories, &c ,and eventually received recognition and confirma- 
tion of their liberties and immunities at the hands of their 
ecclesiastical lords and protectors. When the king’s reeve or 
the lord’s bailiff practised heavy extortions and grievous 
oppressions the townspeople purchased a charter enabling them 
to choose their own reeve, and protecting them against the 
petty tyranny of the taxing officers of their superior, and when 
the town was under the king the burgesses, whenever they 
could, invariably bought the farm of the king’s dues for ever, 
which was called the fee-farm of the town. Such will be found 
to have been the case with Liverpool. As to the provisions of 
charters they were based mainly on the great mass of customs 
which formed the old common law, the unwritten law of 
England (‘lex non scripta”) anterior to the commencement of 
lezal memory, zc. A.D. 1189. To this may be added the 
liberties and immunities directly declared by Magna Charta 
and the statute o’ written law subsegnent to that year. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE only course for the London School Board out of their 
building difficulties, which are increasing every year, 1s, as 
we have repeatedly said, to return to the original arrange- 
ment and allow unofficial architects to design the schools. 
At last week’s meeting Mr. HeLsy announced an enormous 
rise in the tenders, the amount now being 16/. ros. a head 
for building alone, or 22/. per place. While making every 
allowance for the increase in the cost of material and of 
labour, and for extra care owing to the Board insisting 
upon its contracts being carried out strictly, he thought that 
the Board might still save something by having independent 
architects. Mr. Hr_py moved that Mr. Ewan CHRISTIAN 
should be requested to prepare plans and specifications for 
a school for 1,200 children on the Lillie Road site (Chelsea). 
The experiment would be sure to end in demonstrating 
that in building work it is not advisable to maintain a sort 
of circumlocution office, but opposition was raised to it on 
the ground of form, as special notice was requisite when 
money was to be expended. We hope good sense will 
prevail, but meanwhile ratepayers would do well to bestow 
some attention on the lapses which now seem to be inevit- 
able, and which will not be remedied until pressure is 
exercised on the members. 


Tuere are few architects who are not familiar with the 
scaffolding which has surrounded the Sainte Chapelle in 
Paris. It appeared so massive and irremovable that it 
might be taken as a necessary adjunct of the building, but 
its presence was rather suggestive of some new operations 
on one of the most precious examples of French Gothic. 
Fifty years ago there was a similar forest of timber at the 
chapel, but it was removed. The scaffolding that was seen 
of late years dates in part from 1864, and was, we believe, 
set up under the direction of VioLLET-LE-Duc. So much 
timber concealed part of the building, and the architectural 
effect was lost; and, besides, it made people believe that the 
chapel was -in an unsafe condition. At last the order to 
remove the scaffolding has been given, and from the energy 
shown in the displacement it was evident there was a desire 
on somebody’s part to provide against any revocation. 
Visitors to Paris will now be able to enjoy a full view of the 
Sainte Chapelle, which is not only a most delicate work of 
art, but becomes more remarkable when it is found in the 
middle of a group of law courts. 


As there is an insufficient supply of water this season in 
Liverpool, there is a general wish for the cornpletion of the 
new works, which have already costa large sum. According 
to the returns, the two existing reservoirs contained on 
Monday 46,172,138 gallons, but as their capacity is 
113,000,000 gallons it is evident they were more than half 
empty, and at the ordinary rate it will take seven weeks 
to fill them. This is a serious condition for a city like 
Liverpool. The cause is said to be the coating of the 
conduits, which diminishes the area of the pipes and allows 
a smaller quantity of water to pass through them. Mean- 
while the works for the Vyrnwy supply cannot be hastened. 
One difficulty is the tunnel under the Mersey, or rather the 
connections with it, which must be slowly executed. People 
who are not acquainted with work of the kind imagine that 
it can be got through as easily as laying down gas mains in 
a street, and they grumble at the outlay, which, as yet, 
brings no return. Up to the end of June the Vyrnwy 
works have cost over two millions sterling, and the expense 
is not at an end. Nothing has occurred which was not 
anticipated, and there is, consequently, no cause for com- 
plaint. Work of the kind cannot be pushed forward like a 
railway unless serious risks are accepted, and any failure 
hereafter would involve heavy losses not only in repairs but 
in compensation. 


AN exhibition will be held in Paris in 1892 under the 
auspices of the Union Centrale des Arts Décoratifs, which 
to designers is likely to be more interesting than many of 
those called ‘‘international.” The title will be simply “ La 
Plante,” and everything seen will in some way be connected 
with vegetation. In one section will be growing examples, 
not only rare and costly flowers but wild flowers and any 
vegetable form which is applicable to design. The second 
section will exemplify the application of plants to the 
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decoration and tothe forms of manufactured products. The 
third section will be assigned to decorative painting and — 
sculpture in which plants have been used as models. Now- 
adays education must be recognised in all exhibitions, and 
a section will illustrate teaching in schools of design so far 
as it relates to representing vegetation. ‘The fifth section — 
will please archeologists and evolutionists, as it will contain 
ancient examples of treating plant form, and which will be 
arranged systematically in order to display local treatment 
and the changes which come with years. Already the 
Union has had exhibitions illustrative of design as applied 
to metal, wood, tissues, stone, glass, clay, but the next will 
surpass them in attractiveness. A similar exhibition would 
be an advantage if held in England. god od 


Unper their new legislative powers the Severn Com- 
missioners will be authorised to dredge the river Severn to 
a minimum depth of 7 feet from Gladder Brock, near 
Stourport, to Worcester Bridge, and of 10 feet from 
‘Worcester Bridge to the Lower Parting, near Gloucester ; 
and to make some alterations in the locks above Worcester. 
The Sharpness New Docks and Gloucester and Bir- 
mingham Navigation Company will have to deepen their 
locks between the basin at Gloucester and the river Severn, 
with money to be lent to them by the Commissioners, who 
will have power to carry out this work in case the Nayiga- 
tion Company make default in so doing. The Commis- 
sioners are also to be empowered to construct a dock or 
basin at Diglis and warehouses in connection there- 
with. For the above purposes the Commissioners will be 
authorised to borrow the sum of 25,000/., on mortgage 
of their tolls, and 5,000/. additional, in case they purchase 
more than three acres of-land at Diglis, which it will be 
necessary for them to do. Towards the 30,000/, thus 
required, the Corporations of Worcester and of Cardiff will 
by the Act be empowered to lend 5,000/. each, and mer- 
chants and others interested in the trade between Cardiff 
and Worcester have already promised to lend sums amount- 
ing to 9,000/, leaving 11,000/. only still to be obtained to 
enable the Commissioners to carry out the whole of the 
improvements authorised by the Act, and which can be 
proceeded with on the money being obtained. The improve- 
ment will considerably increase the traffic on the Severn. It 
also denotes the new interest which is taken in inland nayiga- 
tion, and which will make extensive warehouses a necessity. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 

SECOND SERIES. —_ oa 

NO. 257._SALCOMBE CHURCH, DEVON. (Jd. D, SEDDING.] — 

OLD MEETING HOUSE, MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 

HROUGH the kind liberality of the late Mr. WILLIAM 
Ho.ins (who unfortunately passed away before the 

works were completed), some extensive alterations have — 
been effected in the picturesque interior of the Old Meeting © 
House, Mansfield, Notts. Rich oak fittings have been fixed . 
throughout the church of the best native seasoned wood, — 
and the roof has been tichly panelled and moulded, the © 
walls recemented, and windows and doors richly moulded. © 
Stained-glass, by Mr. Swaine Bourne, of Birmingham, has — 
been placed in all windows. Expense has not been spared : 
in the use of ornamental tiles and wrought-iron fittings of © 
the best description. The work has been carried out by | 
Mr. CHARLES VALLANCE, contractor, of Mansfield, from the — 
drawings and specifications, and under the superintendence 3 
of Mr. Locke Wortuincton, A.R.I.B.A., architect and ~ 
surveyor, of 23 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. ly 


GARDEN ENTRANCE TO COUNTRY HOUSE, 


DESIGN FOR ASSEMBLY AND CLUB-ROOMS FOR pug moon 
UNITED QUOIT AND BOWLING CLUB. — ; 


N our illustrations this week we give Messrs. Essex ¢ 
Nicov’s (of Birmingham) design for this new buildin 
which was submitted in limited competition, ‘The | 
tions required that a set of assembly-rooms and club. | 
mises be provided for the sum of 3,000/. These designs, 
in addition to the requirements stipulated, provided for the 2 
rooms being used for Masonic purposes. bo ee 
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DESIGN APFLIED TO WOOD-CARVING.—II.* 


OOD-CARVING is of no particular time or country. It 

is a cosmopolitan art, to be found everywhere ; but it is 

most especially an art of the North, of the countries where there 
are forest trees, long winter evenings and snug firesides, just as 
marble belongs to the South where it is found. England has 
always been famous for its carpentering ; and its open timber 
roofs, enriched more or less with rudish carving, are the 


‘admiration of the French—who claim to be far ahead of us in 


the matter of the more delicate carving of cabinetwork and 
such like. And we may admit that subtlety of execution and 
delicacy of finish were not precisely our strong points. At the 
time when the Italian, French and Flemish carvers were doing 
very graceful and highly-wrought work, we were mainly 
content with vigour, energy, effect. Our earliest wood-carving 
belongs not to cabinetwoik but to carpentry. It is only 
towards the sixteenth century that we get fully developed 
joinery, carved panelling and so on. Cabinetmaking is an art 
of the seventeenth century—then begins the reign of the 
cabinetmaker and upholsterer. : 

It is not surprising that the styles of carving should have 
varied with the centuries, according to the purposes of carpen- 
tering, joinery and cabinetwork, and according to the woods em- 
ployed for those various purposes ; the style especially suitable 
to any one was obvious!y incompatible with others. The grain 
of the wood has, as you know, everything to do with the 
Carving it. One must cut to one’s wood, or the wood will want 
to know the reason why—and the wood will have the better of 
the argument, too. If you would carve to any purpose, it must 
be according to the grain of the wood—I need not enlarge 
upon that. What is, perhaps, not quite so generally understood 
is that the design also must bear some relation to the quality of 
the material, hard, soft, overgrained, or whatever its character 
may be. 

Variegated woods are plainly (according to the emphasis of 
the figure) ill-adapted to delicate detail. They only quarrel 
with it, interfere with its lines and contours, and undo the work 
of the carver. So it happened that carvers in oak naturally 
resorted to strong lines and distinct relief, in order that their 
work might hold its own. Even in the more beautiful Italian 
walnut the figure is sufficient to necessitate a certain boldness 
of design, and it is perhaps because of the general use of these 
woods that carving in rather high relief has for the most part 
prevailed, And I am rather afraid that to this day there is an 
idea among carvers, and still more among their employers, that 
a high degree of finish and a near approach to the round are 
necessary to good carving. 
of such notions. If he must start with a prejudice let him 
rather begin by thinking very slight relief necessary, and still 
less elaboration of finish. He will arrive quite soon enough, 
and by very natural degrees, at that point of execution where 
his art begins to go down hill. His fault is that he wants to 
Start at the end, or at the very least in the middle, of his craft. 
Let me commend to his attention the beginning—that is the 
place to begin. 

Ambition is no doubt a fine thing in its way (though “ by 
that sin fell the angels”), but it is easy to be too ambitious or 
to be ambitious in the wrong direction, in a direction at all 
events in which our faculties do not lie. We are too much dis. 
posed to overlook or to ignore the scope there is for carving of 
a quite rude description, and the professional carver—now that 
his craft begins to rank as a profession and no longer as a 
simple craft—looks with too lofty a contempt on all but the 
finished workmanship which claims to be more or less fine art 
(Carlyle uttered a wish that the devil might fly away with the 
fine arts—if he would only fly away with the phrase one would 
be much obliged to him). In the days of our less sophisticated 
forefathers—when it was not fashionable to talk about art—it 
was quite a common thing, as you know, to ornament the 
ordinary chests and other objects of household use with simple 
but not ineffective parting-tool and gougework. e 

It is quite possible to attach far too much value to mere 
‘elementary surface decoration like that. Amateurs have 
attached to it sometimes an importance at which the carver, 
not unjustly, scoffs. But it is decoration, and it is worth having 
—and it is a pity that it ever fell altogether into disuse. I 
may add that it is more pity still that it is now being manu- 
factured for sale in shops of some pretensions. But what is 
quite incompatible with fashionable upholstery, and quite out 
of the running as art of serious aim, is just what a working 
carpenter might take pleasure in doing, as the final touch of 
decoration to the thing he has been making—and the thing 
itself should be the more valuable to the person into whose 
hands it comes for that last touch of the workman. If those 
who are interested in the “Home Arts and Industries” could 
but revive that kind of thing in the villages all over the country, 
they would be encouraging a class of unpretending workman- 
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I would like the student to get rid- 
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ship which might, in the case of individuals, develop eventually 
into something worth the name of art. 

There are two or three examples on the screen of a quite 
rudimentary character which are yet, I think, by no means to 
be despised. They are all, I believe, English work. In the 
chair and cabinet furthest from you you have the very simplest 
and most obvious workmanship. You can see how the gouge 
dictated the design. It is rudimentary, but it is workmanlike 
and effective, and I think it is well worth doing. In the door 
panel in the centre of the screen you have work still of the 
simplest, mere surface carving grounded out, but the design is 
singularly good. As carving it is not carried far; but it might 
have been carried further without greatly improving the effect, 
and-for a chair back, of course, you want a smooth not a lumpy 
surface. Besides, people want chairs which do not cost a small 
fortune. 

The objection to any thing like rude workmanship, nowadays, 
is that itis out of keeping with the greater degree of polish, I 
was going to say, but shininess more exactly expresses it, 
which we affect in our domestic furniture. One would like to 
persuade peopie to care a little more for freshness, vigour, 
individuality, and a little less for a kind ef smoothness which is 
artistically abcut on a level with the polish on one’s boots—but 
that I am afraid is Utopian. 

Other details are from the staircase of the Charterhouse. 
The carving in this case is most effective, but it is quite coarse 
in execution. My friend, Mr. Aumonier, has lent mea photo- 
graph of the staircase, in which you will see more plainly the 
rich effect of the work. Where such effects can be produced by 


“such means, it seems to me the merest stupidity to neglect 


them. The plaster-like balusters and the handsome square-cut 
newells are characteristically Elizabethan and characteristically 
wooden. Ordinarily, however, there is a raised margin to each 
face—and one rather misses it here. Instead of being grounded 
out, the ground seems rather to have been cut away—and so 
the carving rather wants framing. 

The hail of the Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn is another 
excellent example in point—also lent to me by Mr. Aumonier. 
Rich as the work is, there is no seeking after refinements of 
execution. The work all tells, and how telling it is you see. 
The pillars, you will notice, are carved all over with strapwork, 
so flat in treatment as not to interfere in the least with the 
contours, but in that strapwork there is no repetition from top 
to bottom of the columns. If they were economical of labour 
in those days, they spared nothing in design. I need not dilate 
upon the charm of such variety in design. And though there is 
in this work nothing but what most men could execute, how 
effectually the place is decorated. There is an air of comfort 
as well as dignity about it. One might go much further in 
ambition, and do so much worse. 

There is nothing more effective in design than the carving 
of the Elizabethan period. More or less affected in design it 
may be, rude in execution it undoubtedly is, but there is a 
sumptuousness about it not always to be found in contemporary 
Flemish carving (with which it has some affinity), nor yet in the 
much more consummate workmanship of France and Italy. 
Whatever objection there may be to rudeness of execution it 
does not apply to exterior architectural work, such as we see in 
the timbered buildings of France and Germany, and, in a less 
degree, at Shrewsbury and Chester. 

I showed you last week, but I show you again, a typical 
example of an old Brunswick house. The detail of the carving 
is more ingenious than strictly beautiful, but the effect of it is 
wonderfully rich. And there is something consolatory to the 
carver who does not aspire to any very high degree of artistic 
achievement, to think that by such means he can Eroduce such 
an effect. In the Hildesheim house-front, which I also show 
you for the second time, you see perhaps more plainly still how 
effective the very rudest work may be. This is by no means an ex- 
ceptional specimen of domestic work, as it remains in abundance 
at Hildesheim. 1 take it that any village Carpenter could soon 
be taught to execute carving of that description. And what 
an enlivenment it would be to our villages and country towns if 
only a small proportion of the buildings were enriched in some 
such manner. 

The village carpenter would, of course, want looking after 
even in the rudest work—indeed, the ruder the work the more 
essential it is to know what you are about in order to produce 
your effect; but a single competent artist might keep any 
nuinber of workmen going, just furnishing them with rough 
designs and instructing them as to the manner of carving. The 
amateur himself might do the work. If gentlemen of abundant 
leisure would occupy themselves in that way, instead of carving 
bunches of fruit and dead birds, for which there is no earthly 
use in the world, what benefactors they would be to their 
species, - 

An exceptionally good example of Medizval or early 
Renaissance work is the front of the Guild-house of the 
Slaughterers at Hildesheim—that is about as far as the carver’s 
art then went. The humorous symbolism of. the frieze is most 
amusing when you look into it. But even here you see the 
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very simple lines on which the decoration is planned. It 
consists of just two broad bands or friezes of rich ornament, 
supported by broadly-curved brackets, and then the carving of 
the archway. The French example from Rouen is more dis- 
tinctly architectural. It is more carefully thought out in design 
as well as more skilful in execution—but it does not depend 
upon this for its effect. 

From the point of view of the contractor the day of such 
work} is over no doubt; from the point of view of village 
industries there should still be the possibility of something of 
the kind. It is sad, by the way, tosee what Swiss wood-carving 
has.come to. Once upon a time, and not so very long ago, 
every chalet about Meyringen and other districts was vigorously 
and interestingly carved, sometimes with considerable elabora- 
tion,always with considerable effect. Now we have instead 
what is called a thriving industry, a brisk manufacture—that is 
to say, of sprigs of edelweiss and chamois and toy chalets and 
such-like frivolities—anything which is calculated not to rise 
above what the moneyed tourist ca'ls his taste. 

Among the comparatively ruder forms of carving must be 
included the Gothic, even in its later phases, and its design, 
as always, corresponds to its execution. At its best it is 
luxuriant and rich in effect rather than graceful in design or 
refined in execution. With every admiration for the energy and 
earnestness of Gothic art it Is difficult for me to understand how 
even bigotry can blind the partisans of Gothic and only Gothic 
to its obvious shortcomings in respect to some of the higher 
qualities of art. And wood-carving is not its very strong point. 
No one, I suppose, would seriously pretend that there is any- 
thing in Gothic woodwork to compare, for delicacy of design, 
subtlety of treatment and refinement of execution, with the 
best work of the Renaissance. But there was in it for all that 
a workmanlikeness and a rightness, a crispness of cut, which 
the more accomplished workmen of a later period never 
excelled, and which they often lost in their pursuit of finish. 
In Gothic wood-carving there is always the charm of direct 
and skiiful cutting. There is a sureness and an ease about it 
difficult to overvalue. The carver reveals himself by his cut. 
He was not sophisticated enough ever to stray far from the way 
in which he should go. Technically it is for this beautiful cut 
that the carver appreciates Gothic wood-carving, and not as 
exemplifying by any means all that can be done in wood. A 
certain falling short in the matter of finish only concerns us, 
however, inasmuch as it affects the design. I think the elabora- 
tion and intricacy of detail that we often find in Gothic carving 
has some connection with it. Design and execution act always 
and react, the one upon the other. Ina maze of rich detail the 
eye does not seek subtlety of finish, nor detect roughness of 
execution, whereas a simple shape, clear cut against the ground, 
compels some sort of finish, because so seen nothing less will 
satisfy the eye. A more serious fault in Gothic carving is that 
its aim was to some extent misdirected. The idea of properly 
framing woodwork had not yet freely developed itself, and we 
find accordingly the familiar forms of stonework repeated in 
wood, to which they are in many respects not altogether 
adapted. There may be positions in which it is desirable to 
reproduce in the woodwork architectural forms which belong 
by rights to masonry; but except for some special purpose, as 
an expedient of design, it is not the kind of thing that com- 
mends itself to the thoughtful mind. 

In the face of some really beautiful examples of wood- 
tracery, for example, one is quite willing to admit that there is 
room for such work in wood; but to depend upon it would 
indicate I think a certain lack of invention in the designer. It 
is a device to be adopted rather for the deliberate purpose of 
what I may call architectural sequence, or of subduing the 
interest of particular sections of the work in order to enhance 
the value of others. Used to any very large extent it becomes 
monotonous in effect, and is not sufficiently interesting to justify 
the expenditure of so much labour upon it. That is to say, the 
same amount of work expended on some other form of orna- 
ment would tell to much greater advantage. 

There is a German cabinet on the screen with doors orna- 
mented with panels of geometric tracery which, to my thinking, 
are not important enough for the place. It is all very well on 
the feet (where it also occurs), but on the four central panels it 
is almost as foolish as the little trellis diaper on the drawer 
fronts. This is all the more noticeable because the foliated 
carving is in its way-—-a characteristically German way— 
exquisite, and most skilfully adapted to wood; you can see the 
scoop of the gouge all through it, and it was clearly designed 
with that view. But that trelliswork is a stupid waste of labour, 
and the tracery is scarcely less so—in that position. You can- 
not get over such waste of labour by simplifying the design of 
the tracery. For the effect of such tracery depends almost 
entirely upon its elaboration. You can see that pretty plainly 
on the screen where I have arranged sundry panels in some- 
thing like progressive order. The simpler Flemish examples 
are comparatively tame. The two French panels, nearer this 
way, are more interesting exactly in proportion as they are 
more intricate in design. The single panel below, with the 


fleur de lis, begins to be really amusing. And in the still more 
Flamboyant chest-front, nearer to you, also with fleur de lis 
in the panels, you may see what may be done in the way of 
really delightful tracery in wood. Lag 

I would like to digress one moment to call your attention to 
that little bit of cresting at the top of the screen—to my think- 
ing a perfect bit of simple downright work, accomplishing al} 
it means to do. All these examples, I should say, are at the 
South Kensington Museum. re 

With regard to the setting out of such tracery, I have a very 
determined conviction, not only that it must be tolerably 
intricate (smaller work, of course, ,contrasting with bolder, but 
still producing a rich effect all over, without conspicuous gaps 
or patches of baldness) but that it should not under any circum- 
stances be mechanical in execution. Iam not advocating the 
other extreme of “‘ sketchiness” or suggesting that the two sides 
of a would-be symmetrical form should be perceptibly unequal. 
They should, on the contrary, be as equal as the carver can 
draw them. And he should spare no pains to get them true. 
In fact, he shou'd get them as true as he can without reliance 
upon mechanical contrivances—that is to say, the forms should 
be drawn, not struck. 

There is no denying that it is quicker to strike circles with 
a bow-pencil than to draw them freehand, or that they are 
more precisely accurate when struck than when they are drawn. 
But there are two objections to striking. The first is the in- 
evitable hardness which results from geometrically struck lines, 
and the second is the constraint which the instrument imposes 
upon the invention of the artist. It is quite clear that in 


designing freehand you are much more likely to get freedom 


and variety and flow of line than when you let the instrument 
suggest the direction of the sweep—as it must do if you design 
always compass in hand. Convenience, great convenience, 
there may be in the use of form which a machine can mechanic- 
ally reproduce ; but that is a question apart from art. 

It has been contended that the subtlest curves can all be 
reduced to geometric construction. That may or may not be 
so. It is possible that there is something in the nature of 
naturally graceful lines which enables them to be accounted for 
geometrically. But that would not prove that they were so 
designed—for my part I don’t for a moment believe that the 
subtler elliptical forms of Greek art were arrived at first by 
conic sections, or that really beautiful tracery was ever inspired 
by bow-pencil. The Germans have a style which may justly be 
called geometric (it is as hard as mathematics), and our own 
Perpendicular style seems sometimes to owe more than it should 
to the T-square ; but the beautiful Flamboyant tracery of the 
French came straight from the brain of the artist, modified only 
by the hand that drew it—that is quite clear on the face of it. 
With the bow-pencil you make circles and little circles and 
segments of circles; with a free hand your fancy has free play, 
and your lines take the form of flames or fleurs de /is, or what- 
ever may seem to you to meet the case. ; ; 

The simple plan I should advocate, not only with regard to 
tracery, but to geometric shapes in design generally, is this. 
I should first of all sketch in freely, as it occurred to me, the 
effect I wanted to produce. I should then, and then only, set 
out mathematically the obvious geometric divisions into which 
the lines fe'l; and, having thus set out the framework or 
scaffolding of my design, and such radiating or other help 


lines as might assist me in subdividing, cusping and so on, — 


I should then draw in, firmly and finally, without further re- 
course to mechanical instruments, the details of my design. 1 
should spare no pains to make my circles as round as my hand 
would make them, but I should think much more of balance of 
line and sweetness of curve than for mere geometric precision. 

The supplementing geometric work by foliation more or less 
(such foliation occurs in two of the examples shown) is a matter 
of somedelicacy. It wants doing judiciously. Such foliation 
must always be so far removed from nature as to be in keeping 
with the arbitrary lines with which it is associated. Natural 
foliation would make them look harder than ever; and the 
thing to beware of in tracery is, once more, hardness. ee 

A great part of the more imposing (if not the more im- 
portant) wood-carving of the Gothic period occurs in the form 
of canopy-work over cathedral choir-stalls. My friend Mr. 
Aumonier has been good enough to lend me a photograph of 
the stalls at Chester, a typical and admirable example of English 
work, which you may compare with the more famous French 
work in the cathedral at Amiens, which I will show you to 
follow it. . 


[Aveusr 15, 1890. 


Of the richness of such carving as that there is no manner — 


of doubt, but it hardly comes under the category of practical 
wood-carving ; it is essentially architectural, if not absolutely 


_architecture ; and, so far as design is concerned (and it 1s 
lectures), it is the — 


design which is under discussion in these J 
business rather of the architect than the sculptor. 1 take it no 
church-architect of the present day would leave the design © 
his canopy stalls to the carver, but would give him precise 
workings of every detail, and so relieve him of the responsibility 
of design. What strikes me about it, when it is done, is that, 
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for all its richness, something much more intrinsically interest- 
ing might have been produced at less cost of labour than all 
that quasi-architecture—after all, only the reflection of forms 
more essentially belonging to, and proper to, stone. Not but 
what such canopy-work has often distinct merits of construc- 
tion—apparent enough in the examples shown. It is put 
together with great skill and judgment, but it is the skill more 
particularly of the joiner, and we may look upon such work 
rather as triumphs of joinery helped out by carving than as 
specimens of wood-carving proper. _ ; : 

Perhaps the most practical thing in the design of Gothic 
woodwork is what is known as the linen-fold pattern—too 
familiar to need illustration. But that again is not so much 
wood-carving as an expedient by which the joiner gets out of 
his plane something which, with a little assistance from the 
chisel, almost supplies the place of wood-carving. Qwd imita- 
tion, nothing could well be more absurdly inappropriate to the 
decoration of wood panels than what is known as linen-fold. 
But I take it that imitation is not its starting-point at all, but 
only an after-thought—one of those second thoughts which is 
not best. It grows, as said, out of the use of the moulding- 
plane. If you want to disturb the even surface of your panels 
pleasantly and without much pains (was there ever a time 
when men did not want to save themselves trouble ?)—if you 
want to break the plain surface of the wood pleasantly, the 
simplest thing to do (having a plane at hand, and vertical lines 
being, architecturally, of some value) is to plough along a 
plank with the plane and cut it into lengths determined by your 
framing. 

The objection to this proceeding is that at the ends of the 
panel the moulded ridges would abut awkwardly against the 
mouldings at top and bottom—that is to say, any ordinary 
moulding would not intercept them at all happily ; they would 
require a square member of quite inconvenient depth to stop 
against. The difficulty was got over by working down the 
ridges at each end to the level of the ground. In endeavouring 
to disguise the bald section of the ridges and soften the lines 
into the ground the artist was struck by some resemblance of 
the section to the overlapping folds of linen, and he proceeded 
to carve a more or less fantastic representation of the edges of 
a folded napkin. But the more fantastic he made it the better; 
the more he thought about grace and interest of line, and the 
less about linen, the more his design commends itself to our 
respectful consideration. And, as a device for helping out with 
a minimum of carving work essentially mechanical, that 
manner of work deserves perhaps much further development 
than it has yet received at the hands of a generation priding 
itself upon its practicality. Once more I have to put in a good 
word for design which does not pretend to much. I do so 
because our modern work is given so much to brag. 

I have two or three more specimens of Gothic carving to 
show you. The pierced panel (the top one on the screen) is a 
quite typical bit of German work; there is a mutilated 
example of the same kind of thing at South Kensington 
Museum, which Miss Rowe is reproducing in the photographs 
she is editing ; and there is a little thistle panel at South 
Kensington of about the same period. This is very broad, 
effective, carverlike carving. The panel below it is exception- 
ally delicate of its kind. The chest at the bottom of the screen 
is rather florid and confused—more elaborate and less satis- 
factory. 

The detail of the ornament in the central panel of these 
three is not unlike that of the more delicate one of those last 
shown ; but it is here no longer meant for foliage, but for 
mantling from the helmets surmounting the shields of arms. 
The fact is that in each case the artist was thinking much 
more about ornament than about foliage or mantling—and 
very properly so, too. You will notice the flatness of the lions 
supporting the shields. That is not because the carver could 
not make them rounder. The man who designed those lions 
knew the value of breadth, and was careful not to fritter it away. 
_ Next, you have four more heraldic panels. It is interesting 
to see how the lock encroaches on the panel and gives an 
irregular space to be filled. The two panels nearest to you are 
comparatively monotonous in their design—they are too all- 
overish, scarcely of more account than a mere diaper would be. 
The other two are much more effective—in fact, the upper one 
of the two is exceedingly fine. Gothic work does not go much 
further than that. The photograph is unfortunately fading 
away ; but it shows perhaps none the less clearly for that how 
skilfully dhe designer planned his shadows. I shall have more 
to say about that presently. Enough to note here the vigour 
both of design and execution. And as to that same roughness, 
just now spoken of. Vigour will excuse roughness: only re- 
finement will justify smoothness. The thing is to get vigour 
first, both in design and execution, and finish only so faras you 
can refine upon it. The more you do the more you should be 
telling in your work. When you have said all you know, then it is 
time to stop. It is of no use going on merely to make it smoother: 
that is not “finish” but mere frivolity and feebleness. . Least 
of all should you labour to efface the mark of the tool. Where 


the mark of the tool interferes with what you have to say, 
disturbs the effect you are aiming at—out with it, by all means: 
otherwise, there is not only no harm in it, but absolute charm. 
It is by his cut and the skilful treatment of his surfaces that a 
man shows his mastery over his craft, a mastery not to be 
acquired without years of practice. Why, then, wipe all that 
out? 

The student must not suppose that he has any business to 
go dashing away, w.th the idea of showing his dexterity—he is 
far more likely to show his incompetence. Early practice must 
be painstaking. You will find that the boldest manipulators 
began by handling their tools with extremest care. What you 
have to do is to aim at making your cuts right always as far as 
they go, so that you can leave themif they gofarenough. You 
don’t want to reckon much on any final process of finishing— 
the less ‘cleaning up” there is to do at the end the better. 

The smooth appearance of much modern work is due partly 
to popular prejudice (the prejudice of ignorance of course) in 
favour of a sort of smug respectability—there is a dash of 
Bohemianism in workmanlike frankness—and partly it is due 
to the desire on the part of the workman to disguise the feeble- 
ness of a niggling touch. No great harm is done perhaps in 
his particular case, because, he having no appreciation of the 
character of the wood, no knowledge of its capacities, no grip 
of his tools, the marks of his cut would tell us nothing but 
what we can see in the carefully rasped surface so dear to him 
—to wit, his incapacity. The real mischief is that the patron, 
the purchaser, the representative of that demand by which 
supply is regulated, he thinks this finish, prefers it, asks for it, 
is prepared, perhaps, to pay more for it than for really skilful 
and artistic work which is to him simply rough. 

Let me show you a couple of examples of what I mean by 
cut, The uppermost of those two instances is from Pistoja. 
It is Renaissance of course—but the Renaissance is native to 
Italy, and it is contemporary with our later Gothic. There is 
a certain rudeness about it which we should call Gothic. 
Notice the simplicity of the treatment. That twist of the neck 
of the creature is quite sufficiently rendered—but how simply ! 
with how few cuts! how square the modelling is! Nothing 
could be simpler or more direct in execution. The panel below 
shows how that same directness of workmanship may go with 
a much higher degree of finish. It is one of the panels from 
St. Severino at Naples (of which I showed you some bench- 
ends last week, and is of course a century or so later in date). 
If I had to choose one example of how wood-carving should 
be done I should choose that. It has all the merits of the 
work above without any of its crudity. It hits exactly the 
mean between breadth and finish. 

Carving of course may easily be too rough, but the tempta- 
tion nowadays is not that way, but in the direction of ultra- 
smoothness ; and for that reason it is necessary to insist upon 
the virtue of crisp and vigorous handling—just as it is necessary 
to preach simplicity of design because of the tendency of 
demand in the opposite direction of finnikin elaboration. We 
must not flatter ourselves that because our modern work is less 
natf, less whole-hearted, more sophisticated than the old, 
therefore it is any more finished or refined. The carver 
offers nowadays for the contract, but there is in the contract 
no item of tenderness. The touch of nature and of art which 
would make carving sympathetic becomes accordingly every day 
rarer. It is seldom, comparatively, that the carver tells you in 
his work anything of himself; talks to you, as it were, con- 
fides in you—he has no time to gossip over it. 

But this is sentimental, let us be practical. In designing for 
high relief what you have to consider is the shadows. They 
are the important factors ; it is they that give the relief you 
want to get. In so far as you want the design to “stand out,” 
you have to be very careful how you break it up with surface 
carving. It is only to soften the brutality of too harsh a con- 
trast between two surfaces that you carve the face of your 
design ; you want to get some shadow into it, to connect it 
more or less with the ground. As a matter of experience, we 
find that the surface is usually carved too much. Scrolls, 
flowers, leaves, are all too full of detail, too much cut up, broken 
with shadows which only confuse the effect ; grace of line and 
breadth of mass are both lost. We are inclined to take it too 
readily for granted that details must be “ worked up.” We 
ought to look and think before we jump to any such conclusion. 
I am not overstating it when I say that no detail should be put 
in without our asking ourselves whether it will help the effect— 
it is quite as likely to interfere with it. You want high relief for 
the sake of high lights ; to carve the surface is to kill the light, 
and so defeat your end. A design has to be considered as such 
light on such dark, softened by such and such intermediate 
tints. According as you want a portion of it to go into shadow 
you carve its surface, scoop shadows out of it ; the broad lights 
you must keep carefully free from detail. Only as you bear in 
mind these distinctions of light and dark and middle tint, and 
cut accordingly, or abstain accordingly from cutting, only so is 
it possible to preserve that simplicity and breadth which are all- 
important, 
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The shadows being the means by which you give relief to 
your Carving, you must give them their full value and abstain 
from a multiplicity of minor shadows competing with them. 
You must be more than chary of indiscriminate shadows, that 
is the danger you have to avoid. This is in high relief. 

In low relief, line is the more important consideration. And 
it strikes me always as matter of regret that there is compara- 
tively so little carving in low relief, especially when you think 
how appropriate it is, how almost indispensable low relief would 
seem to be in household furniture, and all that comes imme- 
diately under our hands. There has been very delicate work 
done in low relief, more especially in ebony. There is a 
cabinet at South Kensington very elaborately carved in relief, 
as slight as in cameo cutting, and our inveterate preference for 
more emphatic projection comes partly no doubt from the 
woods we use. The coarse grain of oak or American walnut 
demands, as already said, a certain brute force in the carving 
to dominate it, or it would assert itself at the expense of the too 
delicate and subtle modelling. But there is still much more 
scope in cabinetwork for such subtlety and delicacy of contour 
than we seem to realise, and if ebony and boxwood are so 
costly as to be unavailable we have pear tree to fall back upon. 

I have one example of low relief to show you. It is from 
the church of S. Maria in Organo at Verona, where it is 
associated with most beautiful inlay. That central pilaster, and 
the two half pilasters, are about as delicate as work can be. 
As a matter of design the bird and lizard are perhaps rather 
too natural for the quite conventional foliage among which they 
find themselves ; but from the point of view of delicate and 
graceful relief there is nothing to be said except in praise of its 
daintiness. There is room for more such work. 

Another reason for our coarser practice may lie in the diffi- 
culty of such abstract rendering as is implied in low relief—a 
difficulty never enough appreciated by the public, who are 
always impressed by the actual relief of nature as something 
vastly clever. When we consider that, so far as cleanliness, 
convenience, and softness to the touch are concerned, the relief 
of carving in cabinetwork cannot well be too low, there appears 
to be something peculiarly impractical in our Philistine prefer- 
ence for whatever “stands out.” Even coarse-grained wood 
allows of much greater delicacy than is shown in our treatment 
of it. And there is another thing ; because it is so easy to get 
relief in wood, that is no reason why the relief should always 
be as high as possible ; because it is so easy to undercut in 
wood, that is no argument for forcing every detail into relief by 
the darkest possible shadows. 

Wood lends itself so readily to undercutting that it would 
be foolish perhaps, a neglect of our opportunities, not to avail 
ourselves duly of the facility. (In marble, for example, if you 
undercut very sharply you get reflected lights in the hollows, if 
not transmitted light, so that the shadows are not so sharp as 
if the edges of the carving had been sunk at something like 
right angles to the ground.) A certain degree of undercutting, 
then, is desirable ; it goes to make the work look like wood ; 
but the more reticent you are in its use the more effective it is 
when you do resort to it: you get emphasis then just where 
you want it. There is no occasion to speak always at the top 
of your voice, and it is a sure sign of inexperience so to shout. 

In a design carried to any degree of elaboration or finish, 
there should always be parts which, so far from asserting them- 
selves at all, lose themselves, die away into one another, or 
into the background. The more important features thus gain 
special prominence, and the composition groups itself together 
asawhole. The carving seems thus to grow out of the wood 
and not to be planted on to it. If you cut your composition up 
into what a friend of mine calls a mere “‘ arrangement of chips,” 
there seems no very valid reason why such chips should not 
literally be carved separately and stuck on. 

The obviously practical way of designing wood-carving is 
to start with the deliberate purpose of making the most of the 
surface of the wood; to make nothing of it seems to me the 
mere perversity of design. I cannot see how any reasonable 
person can lose sight of the necessity of getting his effect at a 
reasonable cost of labour. Don’t understand me to mean that 
carving should be mere surface work just grounded out, 
although, as I have said already, opportunities in that simple 
way have been too much neglected. Having grounded out 
your design you naturaliy want to vary its surface, in fact to 
carve it. But if you carve it nearly all down to the grourd, 
and leave only here and there a boss or two projecting, such 
projecting features have all the appearance of having been 
applied—and one hardly sees why they should not be applied. 
Was it worth the pains of cutting away so much wood to so 
little purpose? it may have been—but was it?—that is the 
question we have to ask ourselves in each case. 

I don’t know whether the central knobs in the upper door 
panels on the screen are carved out of the solid or not—I don’t 
see why they should be, and if I wanted those knobs (doubtless 
the designer felt that he did want some such high note there) I 
should have made them by preference in bronze, or something 
that would allow me frankly to acknowledge that they were 


‘as if it were stuck on. 


added to and not cut out of the panel. That panelling, by as 


way, many of you will recognise as being now at South 
Kensington Museum. 


It comes from a house at Exeter, but I 


I 
t 


am not quite so sure of its being ail English work. Anyway it | 


it is very nice work, and worth study both for its varied design 
and for its unaffected execution. : 


I have already alluded to the panels of the so-called ) 


Spanish cabinet, which to me lose something of their charm as 


being less obviously adapted to wood-carving than to model- 


ling—they would have been perfect in clay or plaster—but the 


carving is here essentially part of the panel, and does not look — 


I am afraid you can hardly see the cut 
of the carving, but it is admirable. The dying away of your 
design into the ground, somewhere, is almost necessary to 


prevent the unfortunate appearance of its having been stuck on. 


And, once more, in the case of every outline being undercut, 
and the ornament all in sharp relief against the ground, one is 
almost tempted not only to think that itis appl/zgué but to ask 
why not? The danger of one prominent projection seeming not 
to belong to the panel is lessened, as I explained last week, by 
associating with it in the composition other features only less 
prominent, and with these others again more plainly connected 
with it—so gradually preparing the eye for what would otherwise 
be something of a shock. x 
The suggestion that carving should die away into the 
ground presupposes some ground showing into which it can 
die. It is a common fault in carving to leave too little ground. 
That is a very common fault in design generally. It is always 
easier to cover a space than to occupy it: it is only as we 
attain to something like mastery of our craft that we arrive at 
simplicity, and realise how little will do, and how much more 
to the purpose that little is, so it be good and in the right plage 
precisely, than more work would have been. As we progress in 
design we put more brains into our handiwork and less labour. 
In designing for wood-carving the danger of overcrowding 
is greater than ever. It takes you some time to realise what 
a quantity of clear ground wood-carving will stand—if it does 
not absolutely require it. A design that would be simple 
enough in marble will appear quite busy in wood; and what 
would be bald in white stone will appear just dignified in wood. 
We are always croaking about economy. It we were only 
wisely sparing of our work we should perhaps be able t 
devote to it time enough to do it decently well. 2a 
A word as to the ground itself. The effect of the ground in 
relation to the carving must not. be lost sight of. It is too 
readily assumed that the more absolutely level you can get it 
the better.. That is not so, by any means. Such mechanical 
evenness only makes it look, once more, as though the carv- 
ing were applied on the already smooth surface of the board 
or panel—bears false witness against it, so to speak, and takes 
away its good character as carving. wate 
The router and the riffler may be very useful servants—I 
will take the carver’s word for it that they are—but let them 
keep their place. So faras the mere preparing of your work is 
concerned I don’t see why you should not use any appliance 
that may assist you, no matter how mechanical, If you-had a 
considerable surface to get down round some single projecting 
mass, you would naturally use the saw, or the plane, or what- 
ever would expedite matters and give you more time for actual 
carving. Andso with the router and the riffler; if they will do 
the drudgery, well and good, but when it comes to finishing 
the ground, absolute eveaness not being desirable, and the 
mark of the gouge having a distinct interest of its own, the 
more mechanical appliances cease to be artistically available 
and the evidence of their use becomes an eyesore. One might 
apply the Spartan principle and say there is no harm in using 
mechanical helps, only you mustn’t be found out. If the router 
betray itself you have misused it. sy 3) salem 
There are various ways of “finishing” the ground. I 
confess to liking the tool marks left pretty plainly ; they give a 
texture to the ground which contrasts well with the more 
finished surface of the carving. The panel from St. Agostino, 
Purugia, which is very beautifully carved, shows plainly: the 
intention of the artist in leaving his ground so. You have 
there a panel and an elevation of part of the choir, showing 
how the panels occur. The way the objects are piled 
together, so to speak, in the panel is not quite according to my — 
idea—though the design is attributed (talsely of course) to 
Raphael. But the carving is quite exceptionally good, and 


the treatment of the ground, showing the tool-marks, most — 


judicious, pes 

Another common way of arriving at contrasting texture 1s 
to stamp or punch the ground with dots or what not. This 
plan of diapering was freely adopted in old work, It occurs in 
the panels I showed you last week. from St. Pietro, also at 


Perugia, but notably different in character from the work last — 


ieee | 
seems to me rather 4 
and not especially — 
softest kind. 


shown, 

Punching, I must confess, always 
cheap way of getting over the difficulty, 
characteristic of wood except of the very 


It is obviously much better adapted to plaster, leather or i 


ie 
a 
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metal, than to hard wood at all events. If I were working 
in gesso or other such soft composition, I should probably 
punch the ground: I should abstain from punching a wooden 
ground lest it might suggest something of that kind. 

_ Apart from the texture of its finish, there is of course no 
reason why the ground should all be precisely on one plane— 
quite the reverse. By slightly raising it here, or depressing it 
there, varying ever so slightly its depth and perhaps its angle, 
you get a certain quality which is to a mechanically flat surface 
what a wash of colour is to a dead tint, of which no artist would 
spontaneously be guilty. 

I have a lively recollection of some carving that I saw in 
Paris in 1878 from Cochin China. It was on two planes. That 
is to say the ornament was in fairly high relief on a sunk 
ground, which again was patterned over with surface carving. 
This relieved its evenness ; and the- broken texture produced 
by this minuter detail contrasted perfectly with the broader 
surface of the carving in bolder relief. Something of this kind 
might perhaps be worth our doing, even commercially speak- 
ing; it would hardly be more laborious than carefully bringing 
the ground to a perfectly even surface ; and it is so strikingly 
rich in effect that one might ask, and get perhaps, a fair price 
for it. For those, moreover, who will have infinite variety of 
surface, and yet would fain preserve some breadth of effect, it 
offers at least a possible solution of the difficulty. 


LIBELLING AN ARCHITECT. 


HE following remarkable “scene” took place at the 

meeting of the Bath City Council which was held on 

Tuesday in last week. The report is taken from the Bazh 
Herald. — 

The Mayor said before they went any further there was a 
matter of very great importance to be dealt with, and one of 
such a nature that a simiiar thing had not occurred before 
during the time he had been a member of the Council. The 
members would remember the appointment of the Investigation 
Committee regarding the charges made against the Surveyor of 
Works, the result of which they all knew. A few days ago the 
chairman of that committee called upon him officially, and 
announced that one of the members of the committee had 
received from the Surveyor of Works letters, which would pre- 
sently be read, containing a threat of laying certain statements 
before his legal representative in order to proceed with a claim 
for damages. When Alderman Murch mentioned this, he (the 
Mayor)‘said the matter was essentially one of privilege and 
could not stopthere. He should, therefore, take upon himself 
—accepting any obloquy that might result—to have the matter 
brought'forward. - If what was said in the privacy of committee 
was to be reported outside, and on that report, whether true or 
false, actions for damages were to be threatened, the Mayor was 
bound to take up the cudgels on behalf of the member con- 
cerned, and declare that the privacy ef committee must be 
respected. Else they would be tongue-tied, and they would be 
debarred from advocating anything that might be obnoxious to 
some individual or other. He (the Mayor) felt himself called 
upon to bring this forward, though the duty was a disagreeable 
one, and he should presently have a resolution to submit. 

Major-General Mainwaring wished to say that when he was 

first appointed on the Investigation Committee he begged to 
be left out, as he had no desire to be mixed up with the busi- 
ness. Still,as a duty he served, and. at the first meeting he 
asked whether it was understood that what was said would go 
no further. The chairman very honcurably laid it down that 
strict privacy would be observed, and a murmur of assent went 
round among the members. On another occasion when they 
were sitting a report of their proceedings had appeared in one 
of the newspapers, and the members were questioned round 
_ whether they had communicated the information. Every gentle- 
man present denied it. He could not believe until he received 
the letters that any gentleman could have reported what was 
' done at the committee. He did not ask to be told who the 
_ individual was who did it. He was perfectly certain that there 
' could have been but one and one only who could have done it. 
. He did not even go so far as to point out that whoever it was 
had acted dishonourably, because the man who committed the 
breach would not understand that language. The first letter 
he received was dated from Great Pulteney Street, June 28 
1890, and said :—“ Dear Sir,—It has been reported to me that 
on May 29 last, ata meeting of the Investigation Committee of 
the Bath Town Council, you expressed yourself as follows :-— 
‘It was neither safe for the pocket of a private individual nor 
the public to employ Major Davis. I will state that in public 
and in private.’ You must be aware that it is impossible for 
me to allow such serious allegations to pass unchallenged, and 
. I must ask you whether you used the expressions in question af 
' Yours faithfully, Charles E. Davis.” As every gentleman had 
been bound over not to say anything that occurred outside. he 
| did not feel able to answer that letter; besides, ‘i: is 


reported” was anonymous, and he never noticed anonymous 
communications. On July 7 he received another letter :-— 
“Dear Sir,—Not having received any reply to my letter of 
June 28, I write to call your attention to the circumstance that 
I am still without a reply.—Yours faithfully, Charles E Davis” 
As he did not answer that either, he received the following, 
dated July 15 :—‘“‘ Dear Sir,—Not having a reply to either of 
my letters, I am unwillingly compelled to place the whole 
matter in the hands of my solicitor—Yours faithfully, Chas. 
E. Davis.” He (the speaker) ventured to say that for Major 
Davis to challenge his words was a breach of privilege. If they 
were not allowed to say what they thought the discharge of 
their duties would be interfered with. When he gave his 
opinion on the matter, it was formed solely on what he had 
heard at the committee. Nothing he said, if properly reported, 
could in any way be considered detrimental to Major Davis 
personally. His words were contained in the letter, but they 
were perverted. If he told them exactly how he did use them, 
every gentleman present would declare that they could do no 
injury to Major Davis. His sole object was to make his own 
observations upon the business under consideration. 

Alderman Murch said he was not aware of what had passed 
between the Surveyor of Works and General Mainwaring until 
the latter gentleman had called upon him with reference to the 
letter, stating that as Major Davis had received no reply he 
should place the matter in the hands of his solicitor. He be- 
lieved that the reason General Mainwaring had called upon 
him was to ask whether or not he should be justified in bring- 
ing the matter before the Council, as he considered it a very 
serious grievance that the proceedings of that committee 
should have been communicated to Major Davis, with the 
results that they had seen. Of course he never hesitated in 
telling General Mainwaring that he considered he would be 
perfectly justified in bringing the matter before the Council, for 
he had a very strong feeling that if a matter of this nature were 
allowed to pass unnoticed, the precedent would be a very 
serious one in after years. He quite entered into the feelings 
of the Mayor with regard to the zeal which all of them should 
have for the honour of the Council, as well as the strict feeling 
of honour between man and man in all that took place within 
the Council Chamber. If that feeling were ignored, then there 
would be good-bye to those proceedings of justice which they 
had a right to expect. 

The Mayor then moved :—“ That in the opinion of this 
Council the letter now read, addressed by the Surveyor of 
Works to General Mainwaring, one of the members of this 
Council, is a great breach of privilege, highly reprehensible 
and much to be deprecated, and that the Surveyor of Works be 
censured by the Council, through the Mayor, for his conduct.” 

Mr. Cochrane observed that in his opinion the person who. 
made the communication was to blame, and not Major Davis. 
If the same charge had been made against him he should 
certainly feel annoyed. 

Alderman Taylor seconded the motion of the Mayor. 

Mr. Cochrane again remarked that as Major Davis had 
received a communication to the effect that General Main- 
waring had made use of words calculated to injure him in his 
pro‘essional capacity, he was perfectly justified in doing what 
he had. At the same time he did not think General Main- 
waring had any intent to maliciously injure Major Davis. He 
objected, however, to the time of the Councillors being iaken 
up by such trumpery matters. 

Alderman Clark said he should like to see laid down what 
they were or were not at liberty to say. Great stress had been 
laid upon the fact that a member of the Investigation Com 
mittee had disclosed something to a friend of Major Davis. 
Well, as far as his experience went, when a secret was confided 
to ten or twelve men it was sure to leak out. This question 
had, however, been fully discussed recently before a lecal 
tribunal, and it had been decided that if the words were s ae 
roms gare of duty and iad despatch of duty, and E the 

elief that they were true, the word ivi n 
speaker was irae liable. “GEE PRNeBed, and the 

The Town Clerk endorse ini 
Alderman Clark. Sy Jesh ORION pxnirssed. by 

Mr, Sturges was surprised to find Maj i iti 
He should have thought by this time fore es st i 
such remarks. He considered that under all Botantte: . 
yee! uae ought to apologise. pars 

r. Radway said he was ve reatly surpri 
any member of the Fivesticntion Carnie Gey Lee 
so imprudent as to convey information of what had taken 
within closed doors and in the absence of reporters eats 
wished Major Davis had moralised a little before writing ti : 
letters to General Mainwaring. He had heard of the are ee 
with very seers. regret, and he hoped Major Davis sate 
ees to General Mainwaring his regret at the course he had 

Alderman Chaffin: If General M 
this room that he did not make use o 
falls to the ground. 


ainwaring has stated in, 
f the words, the matter 
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Major-General Mainwaring said he did use those words, but 
in a very different sense, a sense that in no way could have 
injured Major Davis. 

After a few observations from Mr. Ricketts, who differed 
from the law as expounded by Alderman Clark, and Major 
Brickmann, who counselled Major Davis to make an apology, 

Alderman Murch said the point which he considered the 
most important had been ignored. The point with him was 
not the words that were used on the occasion, but the fact that 
such words should have been reported to Major Davis. He 
could not be satisfied with any resolution that would fall short 
of expressing the decided opinion of the Council that their 
deliberations in committee should not be proclaimed beyond 
the Council Chamber. 

Major Davis then stated that on the remark of Gene-al 
Mainwaring being reported to him he felt exceedingly strongly 
upon the matter. He wrote, not in his official capacity, but as 
a private professional man, to whom the remark would be 
excessively damaging. He found no fault with General Main- 
waring saying it in committee, but he had also threatened to 
repeat it in public. He wrote hoping that General Mainwaring 
would be able to tell him that he had been misinformed, but 
he had received no answer. Then he considered it would be 
only just to General Mainwaring to inform him that if used in 
public he should place it in the hands of his solicitor. Now, 
however, he had not the slightest hesitation in apologising, 
since General Mainwaring had stated that nothing he had said 
would in any way injure him. 

Alderman Murch then moved an addition to the resolution, 
from which the censure had previously been omitted by the 
Mayor, to the effect that while the Council assented to the pro- 
posal of Major Davis to apologise for his communication to 
General Mainwaring, they desired to record their opinion that 
no language used at the Committee of Investigation should have 
been reported to Major Davis. 

Alderman Chaffin, rising, heatedly remarked that he could 
not refrain from stating that he was the man who reported the 
remarks to Major Davis. He did it because he felt justified in 
reporting it. At the meeting, when General Mainwaring uttere1 
those words, he told him that he dared not repeat them in 
public. General Mainwaring had answered that he would 
Then as a friend of Major Davis, and as one who knew that his 
professional career would be ruined if General Mainwaring 
-did repeat the words in public, he had felt it his duty to tell 
Major Davis of it. He was not, he could tell them, the gentle- 
man who gave a newspaper the copy of the report. But at their 
meeting they shou'd remember that Mr. Dyer had told them it 
was simply ridiculous for them to think they would keep it from 
being communicated. He never pledged himself not to repeat 
anything, but his long experience in the Council would justify 
him in saying that he had been found discreet in public matters 
and in private committees, as well as in their Council. He had 
challenged General Mainwaring in the room when he had used 
those words, which were enough to damn the reputation of any 
professional man and destroy his chance of earning a living. It 
was then when General Mainwaring said that he would use the 
words in public that he had told Major Davis what had taken 
place, and he considered he was right in doing it. 

Major-General Mainwaring here interrupted the speaker, 
exclaiming that the matter had gone quite far enough. 
Gentlemen in the Council Chamber were quite tired of it. 
But it was due to himself as a man of honour and as a member 
of the Council to deny what the previous speaker had said. 
What had occurred at the committee meeting was this. An 
Alderman had spoken of Major Davis as a good architect, and 
had also referred to what he had done for the city. They had 
then listened to an half-hour’s tirade from Major Davis, all of 
which had nothing whatever to do with the charges that had 
been made against him. He then got up, and said that they 
should allow Major Davis all the praise that was due to him. 
But that was not the point. They were there to discuss 
whether in the interests of the ratepayers it was or was not 
safe for Major Davis to remain in his appointment. He him- 
self gave no opinion upon the point. He, however, saw that 
gentleman (pointing to Alderman Chaffin) take a note of it at 
the time. 

Alderman Chaffin: I did. 

General Mainwaring (continuing), said that after that, 
‘towards the close of the meeting, Alderman Chaffin spoke, and 
‘during his remarks he dared him to utter in public that which 
he had said at their private meeting. He, as a soldier, defied 
anybody to dare him not to say or do anything, and as a result 
of this challenge, for challenge it was, he had said he would. 

Alderman Chaffin: General Mainwaring has admitted all 
that I have said. 

Mr. Dyer was surprised that the Mayor had not ruled 
differently. It had been laid down that members should not 
divulge what took place in the privacy of committee, yet 
General Mainwaring and Alderman Chaffin were doing that very 
thing. He thought they had heard enough of this matter. 

Alderman Murch said he had all along been most anxious 


to avoid anything like personalities. He had merely sought to 
Maintain an important principle. 
The resolution, as amended, was then voted by 22 against 
2, the dissentients being Alderman Chaffin and Mr. Ricketts, 
Major Davis thought it was due to him that it be stated 
that Major-General Mainwaring had disclaimed the interpreta- 
tion which had been placed on his words. S 
Alderman Chaffia was proceeding to state that General 
Mainwaring had a dislike for the Surveyor of Works, and had 
in the Surveying Committee complained about Major Davis, 
but the Mayor called him to order. tos Se a aa 
The matter then dropped, Alderman Bartrum observing ~ 
that “ happily it was all over.” ce 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Perth.—The new nave of St. Ninian’s Cathedral, which, 
after standing for thirty years in an unfinished state, was 
recently completed, has been consecrated. The initiative in 
the erection of the cathedral was taken in 1847 by Lord Forbes, 
who laid before Bishop Torry, at that time bishop of the diocese, 
a plan for raising the structure. The scheme met with the 
approval of the bishop, and the work of erection was begun in 
1849. Owing to the want of funds the cathedral was left in 
an incomplete state, in which it remained until about three 
years ago. A proposal to have it extended in accordance with 
the original plans of Mr. Butterfield, of London, was adopted 
at a Diocesan Council. Sufficient funds had been subscribed 
by the beginning of 1888 to justify the acceptance of contracts, 
and the work was therefore proceeded with and finished at a 
total cost of about 7,000/, the whole of which has now been 
paid up. As it stood before completion the cathedral consisted _ 
of a choir, two transepts, one bay of the nave, and of the two 
aisles, and the additions made include three’ bays, north and 
south transepts, and a western tower ; and sitting accommoda- 
tion has been provided for about 900 persons. 


GENERAL. 


The Trustees of the National Gallery are negotiating 
with Lord Darnley for the purchase of two pictures by Paul | 
Veronese and one by Tintoret, which are to be paid for out of 
the ordinary vote for the Gallery. : 

A Portrait of the late M. Armand, architect, by Alexandre 
Cabanel, has been presented to the Luxemourg Gallery by a 
brother of the painter. : 

A Canopied Wall Tomb has been erected in the Catholic 
Church, Chislehurst, by Monsignor Goddard, as a memorial of 
the late Prince Imperial. It was designed by Mr. E. Ingress Bell. 

Signor Cesare Aureli has received a commission from 
the Pope for a statue of St. Thomas of Aquinas to be placed in 
the Vatican Library, which is now accessible to the public. 

The Black and White Exhibition in Paris will be open 
this year from October 1 to November 39. In addition to the 
usual drawings in chalk, etchings, engravings, there will be a 
section assigned to water-colours. 5 “% 

Mr. Thomas Guest, of Birmingham, has been selected, 
from amongst several competitors, to be the architect of the 
proposed Wesleyan Church, Lichfield. 

A Conservative Club is proposed to be built at Withington, 
at a cost, including furnishing, of about 3,000/. 

The Ayr Town Council on Saturday passed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Carnegie for his gift of 10,000/, to provide a public 
library for the town. re 

The “ Manchester Guardian” says that Lord Grimthorpe 
has sent to the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn his plan of restoring 
or rebuilding the gateway in Chancery Lane, at a cost of over 
10,000/, . 

he Clothworkers’ Company have offered to subscribe 
1007. towards the new hail for the Horticultural Society. 

The Union des Arts Décoratifs have been offered the 
Art Galleries in the Champ de Mars for a museum at a rent of 
30,000 francs, one-half of which sum will be paid by M, 
Meissonier’s society. The Union must regret that a place 
more remote from people engaged in decorative arts is not 
available for the museum. ea 

The Geographical Society of Buenos Ayres will receive 
subscriptions for the erection of a colossal statue of Christopher 
Columbus on the Sugarloaf Rock, in the Bay of Rio de Janeiro. 

The Marquise de Plessis Bellierre has bequeathed her 
chateau at Moreuil, near Amiens, with a fine gallery of paintings — 
and a valuable collection of antiquities, to the Pope, and pos- 
session of the property has been taken by a papal secretary. 

An Application by the Free Church Presbytery of Paisley — 
to erect a new church at Sherwood, Glasgow Road, has been 
sanctioned by the Paisley Dean of Guild Court. ee | 

An Appeat has been issued for funds to defray the cost of 
repairing the tower of Alvechurch parish church, which it 15 
estimated by the architect, Mr. Chatwin, will amount to 2002, 
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THE WEEK. 


On Monday next the Congress of the Sanitary Institute 
will be commenced in Brighton. The Mayor /‘will receive 
the members and open the exhibition, and ir the evening 
Sir Twis Crawrorp will deliver the presidential 
address. Dr. Vivian Poore will open,the Section of 
Sanitary Science on ‘uesday, and Pivivssor RocER SMITH 
the Section of Engineering and Architecture on Wednesday. 
On Thursday there will be a conference of medical officers 
of health, and in the evening the Mayor will have a 
onversazione. The Section of Chemistry, &c., will be 
‘opened on Friday. There wil) be a few excursions, but the 
members will be more disposed to seek places which do 
not suggest science or disease. 


THERE will be an excursion by the members of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland to Donegal during 
the first week in September. The district has‘ the wildest 
coast scenery in all Ireland (at Slieve League the rocks are 
2,000 feet high), but it is also interesting to the archzo- 
logist. In one of the religious houses the famous work, 
“Annals of the Four Masters,” was compiled. From the 
remoteness of the district and the danger of travelling, 
Donegal was selected by the early Irish ascetics as a retreat. 
There are also remains of a still earlier antiquity. Valuable 
stone is everywhere, but the cost of carriage keeps it from 
use in the South. Some of it has, however, been used for 
the new Museum in Dublin. No more interesting holiday 
xcursion can be proposed, and we hope many Englishmen 
will take part in it. 


Iris not to be expected that there will be much uni- 
formity in the subjects which are to be taught under the 
Technical Instruction Act, as local requirements will have 
to determine them in each case. The Town Council of 
Oxford have proposed to make grants, under the powers 
conferred upon them by the Technical Instruction Act, 
1889, to the School of Science and Art in Oxford for the 
promotion of technical instruction. At that institution 
instruction is given in the following subjects which are not 
included in the branches of science and art with respect to 
which grants are at present made by the Department of 
Science and Art, viz. :—(1) Wood carving with lessons in 
design ; (2) drawing to scale as applied to practical work ; 
43) manual training in the use of tools for working in wood 
and iron ; and it is argued that the circumstances of the 
district require facilities for instruction in these subjects. 
In Rochdale the Town Council also propose to make 
rants, but the subjects selected are :—(1) Cotton spinning ; 
(2) cotton weaving; (3) cloth weaving; (4) plumbers’ 
work, In spite of the differences in subjects the two pro- 
posals have received official sanction. 


THE distribution of the medals (or rather the substitutes 
for them) awarded at the Paris Exhibition of last year has 
commenced. French exhibitors of the classes 1 to 44 who 
-have obtained ‘‘ grands prix” and gold medals have been 
informed that their bronze medals and diplomas are now 
obtainable at the offices in the Avenue de la Bourdonnais. 
‘The diplomas and medals can be obtained by representa- 
tives of the successful exhibitors. The distribution of 
medals in the other classes will follow. 


: d 


THE will of the inventor of the steam-hammer reveals 
how, with all his success as a mechanican, he never could 
forget that he was the son of a Scottish painter. He died 
a rich man, but the greater part of his wealth is to be 
applied to benevolent purposes, in which artists will have a 
jarge share. The value of the estate is said to be 243,805/. 
His widow is to have an income out of 44,000/., and on her 
‘death the money is to be added to the bulk of the estate 
and applied as the will describes. James Nasmyru directs 
that his estate is to be divided into one hundred parts. 
‘Sixteen parts are bequeathed to the Royal Scottish Academy 
of Arts, to form a fund for the benefit of decayed artists, 
to be called, after the father of the testator, the “ Alexander 


Nasmyth Fund,” and eight parts each to the Artists’ Bene- 
volent Fund and the Artists’ Benevolent. Orphan Fund. 
It will from this be evident that nearly one-third of the 
money will be applied to aid artists and their children. He 
remembered no doubt the privations of his early life in his 
father’s house. We hope the Scottish Academy will display 
more generosity in the distribution of the “ Alexander 
Nasmyth Fund” than with the other funds, in which it 
appears poor architects can have no share. 


THE following artists have been nominated by the 
Prefect of the Seine to serve again for a period of three 
years on the Fine Arts Administrative Commission for the 
City of Paris :—Section of Architecture, M. Bartty ; 
Painting, M. J. Paut Laurens; Sculpture, M. Datou ; 
Engraving, M. Liouvitte. We are afraid a great many 
years must pass before the London County Conncil will 
imitate the French example. Yet. there need not be any 
apprehension that the advice of a few hcnorary referees 
would increase the taxation of the metropolis. Thereverse 
might be expected. Mr. BLAsHILL, in the paper he read at 
Edinburgh, admitted that for London “there must be some 
sort of censorship armed with power to reject and to 
compel ; ” while ‘‘ to form such a tribunal on a satisfactory 
basis seems to require a rather considerable command of a 
very rare and precious commodity—Taste.” Such a 
tribunal is to be found in the Fine Arts Commission of 
the Paris municipality, and it is not only effective but 
cheap. 


On December 15 the thirtieth exhibition of pictures in 
the Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts will be opened. There 
is innovation in this, as the exhibitions hitherto commenced 
in spring. The new arrangement will have the advantage 
of allowing pictures which were hung in the exhibition 
and remain unsold to be sent to London, by which the 
artists will have another chance. The Royal Academy is 
most exclusive, but there is no objection to pictures which 
have been publicly exhibited out of London. It is well 
known that Glasgow, unlike Edinburgh, is found to be a 
good market for paintings, and this year it is anticipated 
that the Corporation will invest in works for the city. The 
exhibition in December is, therefore, likely to be attractive. 
There are shrewd judges in Glasgow, and artists will, 
therefore, do well to send their best works, and to keep 
pot-boilers for other places. 


ForRTUNATELY the fall of a tunnel does not often occur 
in this country, and the collapse of one at Winchburgh, on 
the North British Railway, becomes more remarkable. 
The tunnel was constructed in brick; and on Sunday 
afternoon, at the time of the accident, there was a gang of 
twenty men engaged in repairing it. About r2 yards in 
length of the crown of the tunnel succumbed, and part of 
the ground over it, which was rather deep, followed, and 
blocked up the roadway. The first operation will be the 
removal of the stuff, and then reparation can be considered. 
The tunnel runs under the village of Winchburgh, and hence 
the accident has caused some alarm. As, happily, the work- 
men were able to escape without loss of life, the Board of 
Trade will not order any investigation of the affair ; but, 
considering the number of tunnels, it would be well to have 
an impartial report on the causes, which may have been 
preventible. 


A NEw publication, Berkshire Notes and Queries, 
edited by Mr. SHERWoop and _ published by Mr. Extior 
STOCK, will be a record which must have interest for all 
who care for “the family history, antiquities and biography 
of the royal county.” The contents will contain notes 
relating to ‘Berkshire MSS., Mon. Inscriptions, M.P.’s, 
Recusants, Sequestered Estates, Par. Registers, Church- 
wardens’ Accounts, Wills, Admons., Inquisitiones Post- 
Mortem, Lists of Gentry and Court Rolls and other 
matters.” There must be enough people in England and 
America to whom such a publication must appeal, and, 
judging by the first number, the pages will serve as a clue 
to those engaged in the mazes of family histories, and the 
lists will often save trouble in consulting manuscripts which 
are in public collectiors. 
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AMERICAN MASONRY.’ 


IKE many books, the treatise on masonry by Professor 
Ira BAKER originated in the lectures of a classroom. 
It is therefore adapted wisely to a student’s necessities, 
and its range is of course limited by them. But as it is an 
aid in preparing young men for the profession of civil 
engineering, great care has been taken to make the 
book represent the whole of modern practice which in 
masonry is much the same throughout the world, and a 
student who has mastered the pages will be better qualified 
to become an assistant than if he possessed all the informa- 
tion about ancient work which forms the main portion of 
treatises that are supposed to deal with masonry. The 
modernness of the text will be evident when it is known 
that Professor BAKER has had suggestions and advice from 
practical masons and engineers, that the prices given are not 
imaginary, and that many of the illustrations are taken from 
working drawings, while the others are “ representative of 
practice so common that a single name could not properly 
be attached.” A book so constituted merits acceptance. 

There are four parts, the subjects being materials, pre- 
paration and use of materials, foundations, masonry struc- 
tures, with an appendix which contains copies of specifica- 
tions. The chapters are adequately illustrated by diagrams. 

In his chapter on natural stone the author begins with a 
consideration of the quality of cheapness, which often 
determines the character of the masonry that is to be 
executed. It is hardly to be expected that a country so 
large as is America should be sufficiently explored to enable 
the people to realise the extent of their resources, which is a 
preliminary towards obtaining abundant and cheap materials. 
But we hardly eapected to find there was so much ignorance 
about native stone as is described in this book. We are 
told that “the first stone house erected in San Francisco 
was built of stone brought from China ; and at the present 
day the granites mostly employed there are brought 
from New England or from Scotland,” and that ‘‘some of 
the prominent public and private buildings in Cincinnati 
are constructed of stone that was carried by water and 
railway a distance of 1,500 miles.” Yet California has 
excellent granite, and Cincinnati is within 150 miles of beds 
of dolomite, which is a beautiful building stone. Accord- 
ing to Professor BAKER, “it is easily carved, and requires 
not mcre than one-third the labour to give it a surface that 
is needed by granite.” It is also very durable. As, how- 
ever, “it has lacked authoritative endorsement, there has 
been very little market for it, and lack of confidence in it 
has led to the transportation halfway across the continent 
of a stone little if any superior to it.” 

In time there must be a better appreciation of local 
stones, for in no country is there a better organised geolo- 
gical survey than in America. Indeed, it would be well if 
the English surveyors took a lesson from the reports, and 
would give as much attention to economic geology as their 
brethren in the States. Besides cheapness, the qualities 
which, according to the Professor, are to be desiderated in a 
building stone, are durability, strength and beauty. It is 
satisfactory to find beauty included, and to see it stated 
that the engineer cannot afford to neglect that element in 
the design of his most utilitarian structures. 

In the descriptions of the tests employed in America 
for ascertaining the strength of stone there is no difference 
from English practice, and it is also found, as with us, that 
there is a difficulty about the best size of block for opera- 
tion. The results of tests on small cubes are also recog- 
nised as being inadequate to determine the resistance of 
stones in any building or bridge. As Professor BAKER 
says, “ Tests of the strength of blocks of stone are useful 
only in comparing different stones, and give no idea of the 
strength of structures built of such stone or of the crushing 
strength of stone in large masses on its natural bed.” What 
use to an architect is the statement that the crushing 
strength of granite varies from 860 tons to 1,510 tons per 
square foot, and while some limestone is crushed by 
500 tons on a foot other varieties require a weight of 
1,440 tons? The information may be interesting to a 
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n the elements of 
t an architect might be ‘misled by the figures, and 
: depend on special experiments. : 
©xtract is given from one of the official reports on 
any. Fn dustries, which suggests how much has yet to be 
Ape Te we have anything better than empiricism as a 
guide i: thy durability of stone. It is said with truth that 
hardly any Genartment of technical science is so much 


neglected as t1,4+ which embraces the, sz v# #> =>tare of 
stone, and all i. varied 2 ttes of lithology in chemical, 
microscopical and physical methods of investigation, won- 

derfully developed within the last quarter century, have 

never yet been properly applied to the selection and pro- 
tection of stone used for building purposes.” In the book 
are descriptions of some of the chemical and other tests which 

areinuse, Itissaidthat Dr. Currine, the State geologist of 
Vermont, determined the absorptive power of stones by 
placing the specimens in water under an air-pump, From 
his results it is calculated that, on an average, the increased 

weight of granites is 7}, ; marbles, 34, ; limestones, 3. ; 
sandstones, =; ; bricks, +5; mortars, 4; it being under- 

stood that the materials were American products. Official 

experiments were also made to determine the effect of the 
atmosphere of a large city on stone, the process being to. 
soak clean small pieces of the stone for several days in 
water containing 1 per cent. of sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acids, and agitating the fluid frequently. Taking white 
brick as 1, it was found that the relative ratio of loss for 
red brick was 5 ; for Nova Scotia stone, 9 ; and for browm 
stone, 30. It is not mentioned where the experiment was 

performed. Microscopic examination has been found of 
late to be efficient in discovering sources of defects. One 
is pyrites, and a report of the American Geological Survey 

on the subject says :— poe ee: 


geologis, 1. bwidence: of the’ difference” it 
rock, bu 


can onl 


Pyrites is considered to be the enemy of the quarryman an@ 
constructor, since it decomposes with ease, and stains and discolours- 
the rock. Pyrites in sharp, well-defined crystals sometimes decom- 
poses with great difficulty. If a crystal or grain of pyrites is 
embedded in soft, porous, light-coloured sandstone, its presence wild 
with certainty soon demonstrate itself by the black spot which wilb 
form about it in the porous stone, and which will permanently 
disfigure and mar its beauty. If the same grain of pyrites is situated 


“in a very hard, compact, non-absorbent stone, the constituent minerals. 


of which are not rifted or cracked, this grain of pyrites may 
decompose and the products be washed away, leaving the stone 
untarnished. See 
From what is said in the pages which describe building 
stones, it is evident that America can long’ depend on its 
own resources. In granites it can rival Egypt. A block 
that was used for the General Wood Monument measured 
when worked 60 feet by 53 feet, or only 9 feet less than the 
Egyptian Obelisk in New York. In 1887 a block was 
taken from a quarry in Maine which was 115 feet long and 
10 feet square at base. It weighed 850 tons. The 
Vinalhaven Quarry produced one 300 feet in length, 20 feet 
wide, from 6 feet to 10 feet thick, which should have been 
preserved as a remarkable monolith. There are several 
varieties of limestones ; one known as Topeka stone, found 
in Kansas, is said to correspond with the calcaire grossier of 
Paris, for “it may be sawed out in blocks as easily as wood, 
and yet is handsome and durable when placed in position.” 
Sandstones appear to be most employed in America, 
although it is known that they are not all durable. = 
We find from the chapter on bricks that specimens 
taken from those used for the New York reservoir had an 
average crushing strength when laid flat and packed with 
sand of 2,770 lbs. per square inch, while a St, Louis brick 
sustained 6,417 lbs. per square inch, There is no standart 
size for bricks in the United States. In the Eastern States 
they are commonly 84 by 4 by 23, which is the size adopte 
by some brickmakers’ societies as a standard for common 
brick, and 82 by 42 by 2} for face brick. Contractors may 
find interest in the following statement, that three years ago 
in Chicago ‘ best sewer ” brick cost 9 dols. per thousand, 
and common brick from 6 dols. to 7 dols.. Sand cost on 
the average 40 cents per cubic yard delivered on the works. 
As regards cement, Americans are naturally anxious 0” 
push the native “ Rosendale,” but Portland is not to beset — 
aside. Professor BAKER sims up the merits of the two 
when he says, “‘if great ultimate strength is required, then — 
Portland cement must be used; but if a quick-settimg 
mortar is desired, then Rosendale cement must be em — 
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ployed.” The builders believe in adding hydraulic cement 
to lime mortar; the mortar used in public buildings is 
specified as one-fourth cement, one-fourth lime, and one- 
half sand. : 

An effort has been made by the American Society of 
Civil Engineers to insure uniformity in the terms employed 
in masonry. According to the list, stones are divided into 
three classes, viz.:—(1) Unsquared stones, which are used 
as they come from the quarry without other preparation 
than the removal of very acute angles or excessive projec- 
tions ; (2) square stones, which are subdivided as quarry- 
faced, pitch-face and drafted; (3) cut stones, which comprise 
rough-pointed, fine-pointed, crandalled (a more regular fine- 
pointing), axed or plan-hammered and patent-hammered, 
tooth-axed, bush-hammered, rubbed and diamond-panelled. 
As the character of the tools employed is also defined, dis- 
putes over specifications for masonry must be restricted in 
the United States. The English rules of practice are observed 
generally in construction. In the use of mortar the 
following is the custom :— 


The thickness of mortar in the joints of the very best ashlar 
masonry—for example, the United States post-office and custom-house 
buildings in the principal cities—is about $ of an inch; in first-class 
tailroad masonry—for example, important bridge piers and abut- 
ments and large arches—the joints are from 2 to 8 of an inch ; and in 
second-class railroad masonry—for example, small bridge piers and 
abutments and small arches—the joints do not exceed } to 1 inch. 


The explanations which Professor BAKER gives are sug- 
‘ gestive not only of what is to be done, but of what is to be 
avoided, for the American operative is not always to betrusted, 
and it is well for a novice to be aware of the ingenious 
dodges which are in useamong the men. ‘The pressures on 
piers and foundations in European buildings are known to 
students, and it may be well to supplement the information 
with examples of American practice. Professor BAKER 
selects the following cases as representative :— 


The maximum pressure on the granite masonry of the towers of the 
Brooklyn Bridge is about 283 tons per square foot (about 400 lbs. per 
square inch), The maximum pressure on the limestone masonry of 
this bridge is about ro tons per square foot (125 lbs. per square inch). 
In the Rookery Building, Chicago, granite columns about 3 feet square 
sustain 30 tons per square foot without any signs of weakness. In the 
Washington Monument, Washington, D.C., the normal pressure on 
the lower joint of the walls of the shaft is 20'2 tons per square foot 
{280 lbs. per square inch) and the maximum pressure brought upon 
any joint under the action of the wind is 25:4 tons per square foot 
(350lbs. per square inch). The pressure on the limestone piers of the 

- St. Louis Bridge was, before completion, 38 tons per square foot 
(527 lbs. per square inch), and after completion the pressure was 
1g tons per square foot (273 lbs. per square inch) on the piers, and 
15 tons per square foot (198 lbs. per square inch) on the abutments. The 

_dimestone masonry in the towers of the Niagara Suspension Bridge 
failed under 36 tons per square foot, and were taken down—however, 
the masonry was not well executed. At the South Street Bridge, 

_ Philadelphia, the pressure on the limestone rubble masonry in the 
pneumatic piles ts 15°7 tons per square foot (220 Ibs. persquare inch) at 

_ the bottom, and 12 tons per square foot at the top. The maximum pres- 
sure on the rubble masonry (laid in cement mortar) of some of the 
large masonry dams is from 11 to 14 tons per square foot, 


In brickwork, where strength is determined by the quality of 
the mortar, it is needless to say the Americans allow of far 
less pressure. Ina shot tower 246 feet high at Baltimore 
the pressure at base is 64 tons per square foot, and ‘‘the 
ieading Chicago architects allow to tons per square foot 
{140 lbs. per square inch) on the best brickwork laid in 
ito 2 Portland cement mortar ; 8 tons for good brickwork 
in 1 to 2 Rosendale cement mortar, and 5 tons for ordinary 
brickwork in lime mortar.” 
A large part of the volume is occupied with the subject 
of foundations, which is of great importance in America on 
account of the size of both engineering and architectural 
structures. The late W. J. McALPINE was one of the 
experts whose advice was most often sought, and the pro- 
cedure he adopted for testing the quality of the site of the 
Albany Capitol is worth reprinting :— 
_ The soil was tested by applying a measured load toa square foot 
and also to a square yard. The machine used was a mast of timber, 
_ 12 inches square, held vertical by grips, with a cross-frame to hold the 
weights, For the smaller area a hole 3 feet deep was dug in the blue 
'clay at the bottom of the foundation, the hole being 18 inches square 
at the top and 14 inches at the bottom. Small stakes were driven into 
i ground in lines radiating from the centre of the hole, the tops being 
‘brought exactly to the same level; then any change in the surface of 
the ground adjacent to the hole could readily be detected and measured 
‘by means of a straight-edge, The foot of the mast was placed in the 
hole and weights applied, No change in the surface of the adjacent 
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ground was observed until the load reached 5°9 ons per square foot, 
when an uplift of the surrounding earth was noted in the form of a ring 
with an irregularly rounded surface, the contents of which above the 
previous surface measured 0:09 cubic feet. Similar experiments were 
made by applying the load to a square yard with essentially the same 
results. The several loads were allowed to remain for some time, and 
the settlement observed. 

Similar experiments were made in connection with the construction 
of the Congressional Library Building, Washington, D.C., with a 
frame which rested upon four foot-plates each a foot square. The 
frame could be moved from place to place on wheels, and the test was 
applied at a number of places. 

From the tests it was inferred that the extreme support- 
ing power of the blue clay at Albany was less than 6 tons 
per square foot, and that not more than 2 tons was a safe 
load. The site of the library was yellow clay and sand ; it 
was supposed to be equal to 13} tons per square foot, 
but 2} tons per square foot were assumed for the safe load. 
At Albany all the precautions were nullified by the careless 
manner of building, and as that is likely to be often 
experienced in American practice a large margin of safety 
has to be allowed. It appears that “ at Chicago the load 
ordinarily put on a thin layer of clay (hard above and soft 
below, resting on a thick stratum of quicksand) is 14 to 
2 tons per square foot, and the settlement, which usually 
reaches a maximum ina year, is about 1 inch per ton of 
load. Experience in Central Illinois shows that, if the 
foundation is carried down below the action of frost, the 
clay subsoil will bear 15 to 2 tons per square foot without 
appreciable settling.” In Chicago the difficulties of founda- 
tions have compelled architects and builders to be prudent 
and skilful. The loads are carefully distributed and “each 
tier of columns, each pier, each wall, &c., has its own 
independent foundation, the area of which is proportioned 
to the load on that part. The interior walls are fastened to 
the exterior ones by anchors which slide in slots.” A 
grillage or platform of steel beams is another element in 
the foundations of that city. For the Rookery Building 
there were four courses of rails with bases nearly in contact 
filled in with cement mortar. ‘= 

Professor BAKER gives ample descriptions of the various 
ways of forming stable foundations in places where nature 
does not provide ground sufficiently firm. Piles, coffer- 
dams, caissons, and such processes as dredging by wells or 
sinking shafts by compressed air, are all explained. There 
is also an account of the “freezing process” which Dr. 
PorTscH invented in 1884, which is the latest novelty in 
construction. As the name implies, the process consists in 
“ transforming the liquid soil into a solid wall of ice about 
the space to be excavated.” It has been found successful 
in Germany, and this year it has been tried for sinking 
mine shafts in America. Generally the process “ consists 
in enclosing the site to be excavated by driving into the 
ground a number of tubes, through which a freezing 
mixture is made to circulate. These consist of a large 
tube, closed at the lower end, enclosing a smaller one, open 
at the lower end. The freezing mixture is forced down the 
inner tube, and rises through the outer one. At the top 
these tubes connect with a reservoir, a refrigerating machine 
and a pump. The freezing liquid is cooled by an ice- 
making machine and then forced through the tubes until a 
wall of earth is frozen around them of sufficient thickness 
to stand the external pressure, when the excavation can 
proceed as in dry ground.” 

The most important classes of masonry structures, such 
as dams, retaining walls, abutments, piers, culverts and 
arches are investigated at length, theory and practice 
being contrasted in each case. Although iron and steel 
structures may appear to be best adapted as aids to 
American enterprise, masonry is far from being superseded. 
It may not be known to all that the arch with the largest 
span in the world is in connection with a Washington 
aqueduct. The span is 220 feet, while HarTLey’s famous 
arch over the Dee is 200 feet. ‘The voussoirs, which are of 
granite, are 4 feet at the crown and 6 feet at springing, and 
therefore less than in the Dee Bridge and in London Bridge, 
where the greatest span is 152 feet. Strength is given to 
the American bridge by carrying the spandril filling over 
the arch in regular courses with radial joints, and practically 
the arch has thus a thickness of 8 feet at crown and 2r feet 
at springing. Many other examples are given in the book 
which are creditable to American engineers and masons. 
In architecture we hope brick will never supersede stone in 
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American towns. The great success of the late Mr. 
RICHARDSON was mainly owing to his ability in appreciating 
masonry aS a means of expression. By his use of. rock 
ashlar he suggested massiveness and strength, and insured 
a striking contrast with it by introducing delicate carving, 
and which, by its sparing employment, became precious. 
It would be impossible for him, with all his ability, to pro- 
duce so much architectural effect if he were restricted to 
brick and stone dressings. 

As a third edition is necessary, it is evident that 
American students have been awake to the merits of Pro- 
fessor BAKER’S digest of what experience has discovered in 
dealing witn masonry. It is no less valuable for an English 
student, and architects as well as engineers, contractors and 
builders will find much that will interest them in the pages. 


SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


“HE Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, in their 
report of 1889, announced their intention of appropriating 
an annual sum of not less than 5,coo/. a year to the establish- 
ment of scholarships, to enable students in provincial colleges 
of science to complete their studies either in those colleges or 
in the larger institutions of the metropolis, care being taken 
that these scholarships should not be in competition with 
scholarships already existing. 

The decision to restrict the scheme of scholarships to pro- 
vincial colleges was due to the feeling that the provinces, which 
took so large a part in supporting the great Exhibition of 1851, 
had a just.claim to receive as direct a benefit from the funds 
derived from that exhibition as is afforded to the institutions 
on the Commissioners’ estate at South Kensington, which 
confer a more immediate advantage on the Metropolis. To 
assist them in preparing a scheme, the Commissioners ob- 
tained the services of a committee consisting of Professor 
Garnett, Professor Huxley, Professor Norman Lockyer, Sir 
Henry Roscoe, Sir William Thomson, Mr. Mundella and Sir 
Lyon Playfair. On June 18 last this committee presented the 
following report on the scope and objects of the scholarships, 
and it has been adopted by the Commissioners :— 

“The committee have had their attention drawn to the fact 
that there is a large number of scholarships in the country; 
that they are increasing at a rapid rate; and, if the Commis- 
sioners act on the same lines as those already occupied, it is 
possible that education will gain little by their action, as the 
endowment of the Commissioners may interfere with the esta- 
blishment of new scholarships by private liberality. 

“‘ Hence it is desirable that the scholarships with which this 
committee have to deal should be of a higher order than most 
of those now existing; in fact, their functions should begin 
where the ordinary educational curriculum ends. This system 
has been adopted with excellent effects by the French Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes. 

‘‘ The committee propose :—1. That the scholarships shall 
be of 150¢. a year in value, and shall be tenable for two years, 
but in rare instances may be extended to three years by special 
resolution of the Commissioners. The continuation, each year 
after the first, shall depend upon the work done in the previous 
year being satisfactory to the scientific committee which it is 
suggested shall be appointed by the Commissioners. 

‘“‘2, That the scholarships shall be limited to those branches 
of science (such as physics, mechanics and chemistry) the 
extension of which is specially important for our national 
industries. 

“3. That the Commissioners shall from time to time select 
a certain number of provincial and colonial colleges in which 
Special attention is given to scientific education, and give to 
each the power of nominating a student of not less than three 
years’ standing to a scholarship, on the condition that he indi- 
cates high promise of capacity for advancing science or its 
applications. 

‘‘4, That the Commissioners shall appoint a committee of 
advice, who will consider and report upon the reasons for 
which the nominations are made by the respective colleges, 
and the Commissioners will appoint to the scholarships upon 
the report of their committee. 

“5. That the scholarships when awarded shall be tenable 


in any University, either at home or abroad, or in some other- 


institution to be approved of by the Commissioners. The 
holder of a scholarship must give an undertaking that he will 
wholly devote himself to the object of the scholarship, and that 
he will not hold any position of emolument during its con- 
tinuance.” 

The committee then considered the manner in which the 
scholarships should be distributed. On this point they were 
bound by the restriction of the present scheme to students in 
provincial institutions, in which term, however, they suggested 
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that colonial Universities might be comprised. They thought. 
it unnecessary to include in the scheme the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin, in view of the large endow- 
ments of those bodies. The committee decided upon the allot-. 
ment of an annual series of seventeen scholarships in the 
following manner :— ; 
An annual scholarship to each of the following provincial 
and colonial Universities and colleges :—University of Edin- 
burgh, University of Glasgow, Mason College of Science, 
Birmingham ; Bristol University College, Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle; Yorkshire College of Science, Leeds ; 
Liverpool University College, Owens College, Manchester ;. 
Nottingham University College, and Firth College, Sheffield. 
One alternately to the University of St. Andrews and the 
University of Aberdeen; one alternately to Aberystwith, 
Bangor and Cardiff branches of the University College of 
Wales ; two in each year between the Queen’s Colleges in 
Belfast, Cork and Galway, and the College of Science, Dublin ; 
one alternately to McGill College, Montreal, and University of 
Toronte ; two in each year between the Universities of Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide and New Zealand. wile : 
The institutions named above will be invited to nominate 
scholars, subject to the conditions laid down in the report of 
the committee, and provided that they possess scholars worthy 
of the purposes explained in it. The present allotment is to be 
considered experimental and temporary, and the selection now 
made of institutions to which nominations are offered will be 
subject to modification in the future, having regard not only to 
the manner in which the nominations are exercised, but also to: 
the claims of other Universities and colleges which may from 
time to time be brought under the consideration of the Com- 
missioners. : Fao frags 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE GLOUCESTER 
DISTRICT.* Cp eee 


Wit is the archeology that my present audience is 

seeking for? Is it ecclesiastical architecture of any 
period? We have it of all periods from the rude and early 
Saxon at Deerhurst to the most modern and successful church 
at Highnam, and in the cathedral close by we see how each. 
generation of men has appropriated the materials and adapted’ 
the forms of preceding generations to what they themselves 
desired, and which desires they doubtless described at the time, 
and fully believed to be, the highest and most successful efforts. 
of good taste. The small low church, perhaps the present 
crypt, the kernel of the abbey, built on the vacant ground just. 
within the city bounds, gradually extends itself westward, and,. 
wanting room, crosses over and appropriates the Roman walls, 
and rears its lofty columns with the stones cut by the Roman 
masons eight hundred years before. Massive solidity is the 
style, which gradually passes onwards into lighter forms, until) 
at last the church becoming the last resting-place of a murdered 
king, wealth beyond count is poured into the cathedral treasury 


by countless pilgrims to the shrine, and the, to the then taste, 


too solid walls and columns are shaved down to fit the network 
of exuberant tracery which was thrown over them as a veil, and 
the lofty tower sprung to the sky crowned by such battlements. 
and pinnacles as are scarcely to be seen elsewhere. 1 will not. 
attempt to give an architectural history of the Abbey Church. 
That is, or should be, a subject for itself, and with these few 
words I leave this splendid monument of the past to the leisured 
criticism of the society. ; oe 

Is it the history of our land as shown by its houses, by its 
castles, by its forts? Wehavea rich mine for you to draw 
upon. Nowhere in England that I know of is there such an 
abundance of small houses, such as the freeholders and gentry 
of the Jacobean, Elizabethan, Tudor and earlier times lived in, 
strong in the excellent stone with which they were both built 
and roofed, picturesque in their outlines and perfectly adaptable 
to modern use. Prinknash, The Court House, Painswick, 
Moor Hal, Througham, Upper Slaughter, Catswood, Middle 
Lypiatt, Chavenage, Owlpen, and, I may add, my own house 
are well-known examples. In this city very numerous half- 
timbered houses will attract your attention, amongst which not 
the least remarkable is the New Inn, still the New Inn, although 
built in 1450. A parchment roll belonging to the Corporation. 
of Gloucester, enumerating the houses in the town im 1455, 
states that in Northgate Street, next to the house owned by 


Sibilla Hariet, and occupied by Matilda Perkin, butcher, “The 


Abbot of St. Peter of Gloucester holds in fee a great and new 


inn called the New Inn, lately built from the foundations by the 


+ 
fe 


praiseworthy man John Twinning, monk of the same place, for 


the great emolument and profit of the same heir Sul 
cessors.”. This house is nearly of the date when Caan 
describes his party setting out from the old Tabard, and wl ot 


* From the Presidential Address by Sir J. E. Dorington, Bart,» 
delivered at the opening meeting of the Royal Archeological Institute 
at Gloucester. ae 
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the members of this society visit it, as no doubt they will, the 
old welcome might not come amiss :— 


Now lordlings truly 
Ye be to me welcome right heartily ; 
For by my troth, if that I shall not lie, 
I saw not this yeare such a compagny 
At once in this hostelrie as is now. 
Fain would I do you mirth, an I knew how. 


And then the landlord throws out the suggestion to this com- 
pany about to set out on a pilgrimage, just as we are going to 
begin a pilgrimage to-morrow round Gloucestershire :— 


This is the point to speke it plat and plain, 
That each of you to shorten with your ways, 
In thisen voyage shall tellen tales twa. 

And which of you shall bear him best of alle 
Shall have a supper at your aller cost 

Here, in this place sitting by this post. 


A wonderful survival of the past. Even the post is there. No 
change in name, no change in use, the only change, the change 
inevitable to all and incessantly going on in the constant 
change and renewal of the individuals by which the business 
of life is carried on. You will notice the picturesque court with 
open galleries running round. The doors opening into the 
bedchambers lead directly from these galleries. Each guest 
may be said to have his own front door, and twining creepers 
would almost lead one to believe that sunnier climes than ours 
favoured the sojourners beneath its roofs. Were such inns 
modelled on a fforeign form or were our ancestors a hardier 
race? It is probable that this New Inn was in its architecture 
no exception to the general form, for in an old drawing of 
Hogarth’s I have seen the same galleries represented surround- 
ing the courtyard of the formerly well-known Ram Inn at 
Cirencester, once one of the great posting-houses of the county, 
but now passed away—long ago, however, remodelled from the 
aspect which Hogarth preserved to us into a more prosaic 
form. Perhaps some inquiry might show us in other places 
some few lingering types of this new and yet old English inn. 

I have alluded to a parchment roll, and given from it the 
names of the adjacent occupiers to this inn in 1455, and it may 
‘be worth while to direct further attention to this most curious 
document, which has been permitted to be published by the 
Corporation of Gloucester, and has just been issued to the 
subscribers. It professes to be a rental of all the houses in 
Gloucester, compiled by Robert Cole, a canon of Llanthory, 
who describes himself as a “ Renter” of Gloucester, What 
this means is not quite clear. Whatever he was, here is pre- 
served to us the names of the occupants and owners of each 
house in each street in Gloucester in regular order, like a 
modern street list, starting from the Cross and going sometimes 
down one side and back the other, and sometimes taking the 
two sides in parallel columns, the houses facing, as it were, one 
another. By this we learn that where our County Shirehall 
now stands Thomas Butler holds the next tenement with 
appurtenances towards the Bothal (szc), where John Furber and 
William Granger dwell with Hugh, of King’s Hall, held in the 
reign of Henry III.; Edward the Taverner, in the time of 
Edward I. ; and Edward Taverner, junr., in the time of King 
Edward II. And he renders for land gavel 4s. 63d. Also that 
the community of Gloucester hold a tenement called the 
Bothalle (szc) or the Guildhall for holding the pleas of our Lord 
the King ; and there is an inn which Philip Fleet, draper, holds 
there by deed, for which tenement called the Bothalle they 
rendered in the times of Henry III. and Edward I. 313d. 
There is an inn there now. The pleas of the Crown were held 
in the Booth Hall down to 1828, when the present Shirehall 
was built, and this ancient place of public meeting remains a 
large public room attached to the inn, which still remains as a 
licensed house. 

I began by attempting to indicate what of interest you might 
find in this county, and I must not linger longer within the 
walls of this fair city. The hills which surround it and look 
down upon it are full of history, the history of the races which 
in succession have been dominant in this district. This history 
must be dug for, sought for with intelligence and perseverance. 
But given this care and intelligence we may, by some exercise 
of our imagination, fill up the gaps and realise in some manner 

that history to which too often we only give names and dates 
and nothing more. The earliest condition of the county that 
we can realise is an upland district, not too heavily timbered to 
de habitable, but sufficiently so to provide firing and shelter, 
ind having a soil suited for pasturage, and over which it was 
uways possible to travel in those roadless days. Consequently 
ve find over the Cotswolds abundant traces of the ancient races. 
The long-headed and the round-headed men have studded our 
alls with their tombs, pitted the surface with their hut dwellings, 
trewn the ground with their flint implements, and perhaps 
‘rowned the crests with their forts. None of these traces are 
) ound in the vale. Why? The space between the hills and the 
jevern was soft land, impassable without well-made roads, cut 
p by streams descending from the hills, which, dammed up 
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and blocked by fallen timber, formed wide morasses, aid ren- 
dered the whole county unfit for habitation. Along the edge of 
the Severn some fishermen probably found a livelihood, and the 
Glevum, the predecessor of Gloucester, lying in the flat ground 
below the hillside on which Gloucester now stands, was pro- 
bably mainly a fishing village, possessing also the advantage of 
the first easy ferry over the Severn. How unsuited it was for 
permanent occupation is, I think, proved by its disappearance 
and the removal of the city to another site. 

The Romans, however, found it of sufficient importance to 
make it the point of direction for their great road from Ciren- 
cester, which, descending from the hills, may be seen running 
straight as an arrow for some six miles to apparently no place 
at all, and then, turning at a right angle for about half a mile, 
reaches the modern city, the little mound of rising ground 
which the Romans took for their camp, outside of which 
Glevum was situated, about the district now called Kingsholm, 
on the north of the present Gloucester. The camp of Glevum 
absorbed the old town and became the outpost of the Roman 
line, supported by the chain of posts on almost every headland 
of the Cotswolds which looks down upon it. Cirencester was 
the headquarter station, and there and in the surrounding 
country Roman civilisation safely developed itself, and later on, 
when the Koman posts were advanced to Caerleon, Chepstow 
and the Wye, Gloucester itself became the headquarter 
military station, and Cirencester the more purely civil town. 
It is difficult for us now, separated by so many centuries from 
that period, and perhaps still more divided from it by the 
sweeping devastation caused by the invasion of the West 
Saxons in 570, in which Bath and probably Cirencester also 
disappeared for a time as inhabited towns, to realise the height 
of civilisation which this country had reached then. If we put 
aside the advantages we now have, resulting from the modern 
use of steam and electricity, there is nothing we enjoy which 
the inhabitants of that period did not possess. Towns 
splendidly built, houses richly adorned, country society as 
plentiful as now ; the mansions of the rich at least as large as 
the largest which now exist, good roads linking all parts of the 
country together—such indications as these must lead us to 
believe that a condition of society must have prevailed for some 
two hundred years, and perhaps for more, at least as active and 
cultivated as that which now exists. The amphitheatre of 
Cirencester, the ranges of stables at Chedworth, the vast area 
of the great hall at Woodchester, the charming situations 
selected for such villas as Witcomb and many others must force 
upon our attention the fact that centuries ago, when we were 
Roman, we lived and consorted together in much the same 
sort of way that we do now, and perhaps we had even a greater 
idea of our importance in the body politic than we have now, 
and not without some reason, considering the leading import- 
ance of such towns as Bath, Cirencester and Gloucester at that 
lime. 

A few years ago I was able to bring to the notice of our 
county society a singular proof of the desolation caused by the 
Saxon invasion in the shape of a charter of fEthelbald’s, 
A.D. 740, granting to the monks of Worcester the ground about 
Woodchester, describing it as forest, and giving boundaries 
which can at least in part be identified. These boundaries 
include the site of the Woodchester Villa, which at that time, 
170 years after the battle of Dyrham, had ceased apparently to 
be known, and had been absorbed in the natural growth of 
forest. We can hardly imagine now such a disappearance of 
one of our largest country mansions, except by intentional 
demolition, which certainiy was not the end of the Roman 
houses, for the relics found, the pavements, the furniture, the 
money, forbid the forming of any other idea than that of 
sudden disaster, and the removal and destruction of the popu- 
lation to whom they belonged. Twenty-four Roman villas have 
been described with more or less particularity as existing 
in Gloucestershire, exclusive of such houses as have been 
found in the towns of Cirencester and Gloucester, where 
remains are numerous. How many more there may be buried 
beneath the ground waiting the lucky chance, as at Ched- 
worth, of a lost ferret, and the consequent digging for 
him by his owner, the rabbiter, for its discovery, who can tell? 
One hundred and twelve camps, not all however, Roman, nine- 
teen distinct main roads, make up a goodly catalogue of 
relics of a past civilisation. Why do I mention these things ? 
Not for the purpose of merely making a catalogue, but for the 
purpose of enabling such of my audience as have not considered 
the matter before to realise that, in gazing at any one of these 
relics of the past, we are not dealing with an isolated curiosity, 
but with a whole class, which remains to us as evidence that, 
in the making of Britain, it has not been all growth, but that 
there have been ebbs and flows in our progress. The civilisa- 
tion of the Roman period was far superior, if we may trust the 
evidence we possess, to that which we have enjoyed at any 
subsequent period down to Elizabethan times. It was Roman 
in name and in style, but it.was the civilisation which they 
implanted in the people, amongst whom the Romans came as 
a dominant race. I do not believe that the soft inhabitant of 
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Italian climes built or inhabited as his own the numerous 
houses that we find. The example was set no doubt by the 
chief officers of the armies that came here. The British 
provincial, in the long years between Julius Ceesar (55 BC) 
and the withdrawal of the Romans (400), a space of 450 years, 
as long a time as now separates us from the reign of Henry 
VII., had become himself educated in all that isnowledge and 
refinement which Rome could give him. The whole population 
had absorbed the same ideas, and the houses which we see, 
and the relics which we find, are the houses and relics of our 
_ British predecessors in a long-past Elizabethan or even 
Georgian age. Their literature, which they must have pos- 
sessed, has been blotted out by the 400, or even 800, years of 
comparative barbarism which followed; and so we know 
nothing of their ways and manners, and we are only too prone 
to imagine that this civilisation was the civilisation of an alien 
people instead of that of our own race. 

One record alone we have, besides the brief notice in the 
“ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,” of how this civilisation was wiped 
out. It is the ode of Llywarch Hen, called the Death Song of 
Kendelann, one of the three kings who perished at the battle of 
Dyrham. It is published in the “ Bardes Bretons” of the Vicomte 
de la Villemarque, and from the fragments I have seen is very 
spirited. The verses describe how the army of the Franks had 
triumphed, and departs to carry elsewhere desolation and death. 
The enemy gone, the night is come; then is‘seen among the 
ruins made a coffin in a roofless hall. Piercing cries reach the 
bard. The cries are the voice of the eagle of the mountain, 
red with the blood of Kendelann and with that of other war- 
riors. The bard accompanies the body to the grave, and there 
there are other victims from the city of White Walls, which 
is commonly identified with Sherston, on the borders of this 
county. The poet prepared to fly, knowing that the church 
will soon be given to the flames by the Saxon, whose lance 
he seems already to feel. He addresses the daughters of Eng- 
land, whom he summons to behold the country in flames :— 
“ Oh, sister of Kendelann, what unhappiness, what anguish this 
night! They trampled not with impunity upon the cradle of 
Kendelann, he drew back not one footstep, his mother had not 
nursed a degenerate son. But henceforth for us is no refuge 
than the cover of the thick woods, where hunger reduces us 
to the state of the wild boar unearthing the roots of wild 
plants.” Such seems to have been the actual condition of 
the country, wasted and destroyed for about 200 years. Then 
we begin again to get scanty records, and some few fragments 
of architecture begin to appear in buildings which have lasted 
down to’our day. How far can we realise this long past history of 
our race, and reproduce in some intelligible form from the 
relics that we find our nation’s life? Written records of 
the far-distant past do not exist. No British historians tell us 
how a Caractacus or a Boadicea summoned a nation to arms to 
resist the invader. But we know the command was obeyed, 
and how; and we may at least as archeologists assert this— 
that a people who could coin gold, and who could place in the 
field of battle such chariots, and in such numbers, as the 
Britons are stated by the Romans to have done, were no mere 
barbarians, such as too often in history they are represented to 
have been, but that they were far advanced in civilisation, and 
an ancestry of whom we may be proud. Ideas such as these 
may be the romance of archzology, but it must be the very end 
and aim of archeology to provide the materials to turn the 
romance into hard prosaic fact. The desires of mankind have 
always been the same; the direction in which those desires 
sought their gratification depended on the opportunities which 
the degree of civilisation they had attained to afforded to them. 
The archeologist, in the absence of written records, can alone 
supply to the historian the information which is necessary, and 
draw the proper inferences, and no such work as John Richard 
Green’s “ Making of England ” was possible until the conditions 
under which men lived in early days had been disclosed by the 
pick and shovel, by the patient deciphering of dusky records 
and the diligent compiling of remote facts. It is for us to 
emulate the work of past discoverers, and, by raising high the 
superstructure, the foundations of which they have laid broad 
and strong, to do our part in illustrating and elucidating the 
history of our race. 
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The Westminster Antependium. 
SiR M. D. WYATT. 

HE one specimen which we possess coming within the 
category of “ precious frontals” is that of Westminster 
Abbey, having been redeemed from a very close alliance with 
some waxwork figures of unenviable notoriety. It is about 
11 feet long and 3 feet high. ‘' The groundwork,” says Mr. 
Eastlake, ‘is oak; over the joinings and on the surface of 
some mouldings strips of parchment were glued. On this 
framework, covered with a gesso (size and whiting) ground, 
various ornamental compartments and architectural enrich-- 


ments are executed in relief. The larger compartments were 
adorned with paintings, consisting of remarkably well designed 
and carefully executed single figures and subjects, with a gold 
mosaic ground.” Now, it may be well to observe here that 
neither the practice of stamping ornaments and gilding nor 
that of the employment of mosaic were natural to this country. 
They are essentially Italian ; and though perhaps they may 
occur in one or two instances where the rest of the work 
appears to be English, still the rarity of such examples only 
tends to prove that they never formed an essential element in 
English art as they did in Italian. Another curious fact is, 
that such processes occur in England only at periods corre- 
sponding almost exactly with the recorded fact of the employ- 
ment of Italian workmen in this country. To proceed, 
however, with the description of this interesting relic. The 
three central niches are filled with three figures—that of Our 
Saviour holding a globe, and in the act of blessing (a 
“ Majesta”) ; the painting of a Virgin Martyr holding a palm 
branch in her hand ; and the figure of St. John the Evangelist, 
grasping his gospel—according to the established type. At 
the left hand extremity of the panel stands St. Peter. 
Unhappily, the corresponding figure on the right hand—which 
was probably that of St. Paul—has disappeared. On each side 
of the three central niches are four compartments. Those on 
the right hand side have perished, and three only of those on 
the left are distinguishable. “ One,” says Mr. Eastlake, 
“represents the adoration of the kings; another, apparéntly 
the raising of Lazarus; the third is doubtful, though some 
figures remain. These single figures and subjects are worthy 
of a good Italian artist of the fourteenth century. The remain- 
ing decorations were costly and splendid. The small compart- 
ments in the architectural enrichments are filled with variously 
coloured pieces of glass inlaid on tinfoil, and have still a 
brilliant effect. The compartments not occupied by figures 
were filled in with a deep blue glass, resembling lapis lazuli, 
with gold lines of foliage executed on it. The smaller spaces 
and mouldings were enriched with cameos and gems, some of 
which still remain.” It is right to notice that what appear to 
be cameos are really heads executed in some composition and 
fixed on the blue glass, and that they display a classical 
character altogether at variance with any but an advanced 
Italian taste. The date which Mr. Eastlake ascribes to: this 
beautiful work of art is the close of the thirteenth, or com- 
mencement of the fourteenth, century ; the period during which 
flourished in Italy Giotto, Giovanni Pisano and Pietro 
Cavallini, the skilful mosaic worker. Who that has examined 
in detail Orcagna’s beautiful shrine at Or San Michele at 
Florence, or studied the ancient pictures preserved in the 
Academy there and read this description can fail to be struck 
with the exact similarity which this production bears in its 
minutest parts to the early Florentine processes? Happily, 
documentary evidence is not wanting to corroborate this view 
of the matter. In the Close Rolls of the 44th of Henry III. 


(1260) is to be found a mandate from the King commanding ~ 


the Sheriff of Surrey to cause that “ immediately the pictures 
and frontal of the altar of the Great Chapel at Guildford be 


made as we have instructed William of Florence, our painter.” 


This same monk, William, is referred to again as Master of 
the Works at Guildford, in the year 1268. Now, it is perfectly 
within the bounds of possibility that this very altar front may 
have been formed by this very artist ; and it is at least pro- 
bable that, if not by himself, it may have been executed bya 
pupil, Supposing it granted that this man may have produced 
this one work, other Italian ecclesiastics (and we know that in 
the last three years of his Popedom Gregory 1X. appointed at 


least 3co Italians to English benefices) may have executed 


many more; and their labours may perhaps account for the 
notable differences which I have been endeavouring to establis! 
between the common decorative painting and such very 


beautiful productions as the Norwich Reétable and the West- | 


minster Antependium. It is a painful conclusion to be obliged 
to consider that the rude and unartistic, although perhaps very 
neatly finished, paintings were English, while for the majority 
of more graceful embodiments of form and feeling we were in 
the Middle Ages under the greatest obligation to foreigners. 


London in the Twelfth Century. 
T. HuDSON TURNER. 


said! 


The citizens assembled, in the first year of the reign of - 


Richard I., enacted certain regulations “for appeasing the 


contentions which sometimes arise among neighbours touching — 


i 


boundaries made or to be made between their lands, so that — 


such disputes might be settled 
then provided and ordained. V n¢ 
ordinance was called an Assize.” We learn from this remark- 
able document that in ancient times, that is, in times anterior 
to the year 1189, the greater part of the city was built of wood, 
the houses being roofed with straw, reeds and similar materials. 


The frequent fires which took place owing. to this mode of ~ 


building, and more: particularly the great conflagration in the — 
first year of the reign of Stephen, which spread from London | 


according to that which was | 
And the said provision and 
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Bridge to the church of St. Clement Danes, destroying in its 
progress the cathedral, compelled the citizens to adopt some 
measures to avert the recurrence of sucha calamity. There- 
fore, says the Assize, “ many citizens, to avoid such danger, 
built according to their means, on their ground, a stone house 
‘covered and protected by thick tiles against the fury of fire, 
whereby it often happened that when a fire arose in the city 
and burnt many edifices and had reached such a house, not 
being able to injure it, it there became extinguished, so that 
many neighbours’ houses were wholly saved from fire by that 
house.” It is clear from this statement that up to the first 
of Stephen houses in London were constructed much as they 
had been in the earlier Saxon times, almost wholly of wood. 
But from that period a change began to take place; the in- 
habitants were encouraged to build of stone, and, to that end, 
various privileges were conceded to those who adopted the new 
fashion, These privileges are detailed in the Assize of 1189. 


Relations of Medizeval Arts. 
F, DELAMOTTE. 


This must ever be borne in mind, that the science of archi- 
tecture and the sister arts of illuminating, metalworking, wood- 
carving, embroidery, and perhaps we may add fresco-painting, 
passed on hand-in-hand through a nearly parallel course of 
development through the Middle Ages, all culminating 
together, as far as chasteness of design and elegance of 
execution were concerned, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
‘centuries, and as far as profuseness and richness of orna- 
mentation were concerned, in the fifteenth; and all together 
sinking out of sight during the Reformation. And the reason 
why, in obtaining a general view of the progress of one—as 
illumination—it is wise to keep the others in mind is, that each 
serves, and especially architecture, as a sort of memoria technica 
to the rest. Thus, whilst the severe straight lines and semi- 
circles of the Norman school prevail, a corresponding simplicity 
of outline characterises the illuminations of the period ; the 
same grotesque lizard-shaped monsters which twine them- 
selves round the capitals of the columns form the components 
or terminals of the initials in the service-books; and even a 
resemblance may be traced between at least one kind of bead- 
ing‘and the exterior ornamentation of the writing. When the 
graceful and luxuriant curves of foliage begin to steal into the 
pages of the MS., they are to be found also forming the capital 
of the column, though here it must be confessed the former 
somewhat outruns the latter—a style of illumination generally 
known as the ofus Anglicum, and claimed as the peculiar 
invention of this country, having been in use more than a 
century before the foliage, which is one of its characteristics, 
appears in the capital. Further on, when flowers are added to 
foliage in the one, they appear in the other ; when the angular 
principle is introduced into architecture, it shows itself in 
illumination ; and when outline is in the one almost buried 
inder prodigal elaboration of detail, the other seems to have all 
the riches, animal as well as vegetable, of the park and the 
lower-garden, poured over its pages to smother the text. 


The Legend of the Steeple of St. Menoux. 
A. DuMAs. 


The Priory of St. Menoux is a Roman church of the tenth 
century, which began to fall into ruins towards the end of the 
fifteenth. Although it was the third daughter of the Abbey 
of Cluny, it was so poor that Don Cholet, its minister, did not 
<now how to meet the repairs which decay rendered necessary. 
He was very much embarrassed then, when a sudden inspira- 
‘ion seized him: he would go to the Pope, who still resided 
it Avignon, and obtain some indulgences. This favour, which 
only cost a signature, was easily obtained. Four copies, 
stamped with the Papal seal, were put into the hands of four 
nonks, the most vigorous that could be found. They went 
iway the same day, at the same hour, from the same place, 
valking in the direction of the four cardinal points of France. 
\ year afterwards they returned, bringing back four hundred 
housand francs. Then the monks commenced the work of 
‘epair ; Gothic flourished as if it were grafted on the Roman 
irchitecture, and soon spread its ornaments around the natural 
item. As was the custom at this period of instinctive and 
christian art, each sculptor undertook a niche, a pillar, or a 
‘hapel ; and a young architect, named Diaire, the only one 
vhose name has been preserved, took for his task the steeple, 
vhich was to lift its head from the midst of the ten spires 
vith which the roof of the church was to be decorated. He 
iad commenced his work with the faith of a Christian and the 
itdour of an artist, when he was chosen by Duke Gilbert de 
Montpensier, who was accompanying King Charles VIII. to 
he conquest of Naples, to form part of his retinue. This was 
infortunate, for the architect had as much dislike for war 
Ss he had attachment to his own art; accordingly, at the 
ourth halt he disappeared from his company. The captain 
eported the circumstance to the Duke Gilbert, who wrote to 
tls domains, ordering that if. the refractory person should be 
aught he was to be hanged without mercy, whatever excuse 
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he might make for his desertion.. This direction having been 
given, he continued his route and arrived at Pouzzoles, where 
he died loyally and was buried. In the meanwhile the deserter 
had returned to his family, and was living concealed with one 
of his brothers, During this time, also, the architects, his com- 
panions, had finished their spires. Diaire’s steeple alone, 
which, nevertheless, ought to have been the loftiest and the 
most handsome, showed, shamefully enough, only one layer of 
stone, the sculpture of which scarcely showed the mark of the 
chisel. This was a singular disgrace to the church ; so that, 
after a deliberation on the subject, it was decided that the 
completion of the work should be entrusted to whichever of 
the other architects should offer the plan most in harmony with 
the part already done. The day after this decision was made 
known, it was observed with astonishment that the steeple 
appeared to have increased in height during the night by an 
entire course of stone. However, not much attention was paid 
to it, when, during the following night, the miracle was repeated 
in so evident a manner that there could no longer be any 
doubt upon the subject. An invisible hand was employed in 
this nocturnal work, and from the superior boldness with 
which it was executed, and the fineness of the sculpture, people 
began to think that some superhuman workman had under. 
taken the work, and that the fairies who had built the church 
of Sauvigny wished to form a pendant to it by completing in so 
miraculous a manner that of St. Menoux. This opinion acquired 
additional credence from its being remarked that it was only 
during dark nights that the mysterious architect devoted him- 
self to his task ; as long as the moonlight lasted, on the other 
hand, the work ceased, only to be resumed when the revealing 
orb had completely disappeared from the heavens. In the 
meanwhile one of the architects, whose faith was less firm than 
that of his brethren, resolved to elucidate the fact. He ascended 
his particular steeple in the evening, concealed himself there 
like a sentinel in his box, and was not long before, in spite of 
the dark, he could distinguish a being decidedly material, who 
lifted up certain stones ready cut and sculptured on to the 
church, which he afterwards arranged in their proper places. 
He thus beheld the work of this man until the day was about 
to break, when the nocturnal workman disappeared, leaving 
his steeple increased in height by another row of stones, The 
following night each spire had its man ; so that directly the 
mysterious workman made his appearance he was surrounded 
and seized. A dark lantern was held to his face, and the 
deserter Diaire was recognised. The artist had not been able 
to keep away from his steeple; when near it he had not the 
courage to let another person finish it, and had continued his 
work at the risk of hislife. Diaire’s sentence had been already 
pronounced. His trial, therefore, did. not occupy much time, 
and he only demanded a respite of one month to finish his 
steeple, which was accorded to him, The day after the steeple 
was finished Diaire was hanged, 


Greek Sculptors and Anatomy. 
R. KNox. 


If there be one fact better established than another it is 
this, that during the authentic historic period of Greek art the 
Greeks were wholly ignorant of anatomy. How it stood in the 
ages preceding we do not know, and yet it were most important 
to know this, for these immortal works were not carved during 
the historic period but prior to it. Homer lived and wrote 
before the historic period, his writings remain. Let us, for an 
instant, consider what they teach us in respect of the principles 
of art, not of manipulative art, but of that divine perception of 
the beautiful in nature and in man, without a knowledge of 
which fine art does not exist. His divine genius led him to 
the discovery of the canon of beauty long before it had been 
chiselled in marble—he placed it in proportion, in form and 
in the emblems of youth, in these it resides. The age of 
Phidias, it is true, is tolerably well-known, and the Elgin Marbles - 
are supposed or generally understood to have been chiselled 
by this great master and his-school, Even here there exists a 
something conjectural—a defective evidence—a something to 
fiilup. But admitting that Phidias and his school sculptured 
these wonderful marbles, this does not bring us nearer the 
solution of the great question, Who invented the Greek canon 
of beauty? Who discovered the absolutely beautiful and the 
perfect and carved them in marble? This, after all, is the 
great question viewed historically ; for the other, namely, the 
means by which that canon was attained is, after all, a 
subordinate one, having reference to a difficulty through which 
genius could leap at once, for transcendent genius requires 
little or no instruction. It is the mind moderately gifted which 
benefits by that. The scientific men of forty centuries have 
failed to describe so accurately, so beautifully, so artistically as 
Homer did, the organic elements constituting the emblems of 
youth and beauty, and the waste and decay which these sustain 
by time and age. All these Homer understood better and has 
described more truthfully than the scientific men of forty 


centuries, The first question ma be decided by some fut 
Gibbon or Niebuhr. : ‘d y staat 
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One free library, 750 feet in area ; one reference library, 
450 feet ; one librarian’s office, 150 feet ; science and art 
rooms ; one drawing-school with north light, Sco feet ; one 
art master’s room, 150 feet; one science classroom, 4 
300 feet. It has been also agreed that the width of the — 
roadway at each end be not less than 18 feet (instead of - 
21 feet, as previously arranged), and that the selection of 4 
the stone to be used be left to the chairman and borough — 
surveyor, in conjunction with Mr. LocKwoop. if 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ACCORDING to the Scotsman, “ extensive alterations are about 
to be made upon the block of buildings situated between 
Cockburn Street and the North Bridge, in the centre of 
which lies the historic locality of Mylne Square.” The 
place is one of the most characteristic parts of the Old 
Town, and it is hard to say whether its historical associations 
or its style excites most interest. The Square, we hope, 
will be preserved for the sake of the name it bears, which 
is one that is prominent in the building, engineering and 
architecture of Scotland and England. As the Scotsman 
says :—‘“‘ Mylne Square derives its name from its builder, 
Rosert My ng, who about the Revolution held the post of 
Master Mason to His Majesty—a position which was 
bestowed, according to FouNTAINHALL, only upon ‘the 
best and richest of each trade.’ The architectural features 
of Mylne Square are quite in keeping with the character 
of the work of RoprErT My.ne, who is reputed to have been 
the architect of many of the tall ashlar-fronted houses which 
aforetime gave such a striking appearance to the High 
Street. Robert MyLNE was also the architect of the more 
recent portions of Holyrood Palace, and his name is fur- 
ther commemorated in Mylne’s Court, Lawnmarket, just 


cL 
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WE mentioned in a late number that M. Ravaisson was — 
about to read another elaborate essay on the Venus of Melos 
before the Académie des Inscriptions, and in which he — 
would give additional proofs of his theory that the statue — 
formed part of a group of at least two figures. The essay 
has been read, and will duly appear in the large volume 2 
which represents the erudition of a session. M. RAavAIsson a 
concludes that the left hand of the goddess was placed on — 
the shoulder of her companion, while the right was raised. — 
After a lengthened comparison of ancient statues, he be- 
lieves that the companion figure must have resembled the 
statue in the Louvre, which is commonly taken to be an 
Achilles, but is a Mars. The subject of the composition 
would be VENUs appearing to Mars, or disarming the God 


opposite the head of the West Bow. He came of a family 
which attained no mean reputation in Edinburgh building 
circles, and which affords a curious example of a particular 
taste being transmitted through many generations. ROBERT 
MYLNE claimed to be the seventh Mytne who had occupied 
the position of Royal Master Mason, a fact proudly and 
quaintly recorded upon the monument in Greyfriars 
Churchyard raised to the memory of his uncle, Joun 
Myung, who died in 1667 :—‘ Reader: JoHN MyYLne, 
who maketh the fourth Joun, and by descent from father 
unto son szxti Master Mason to a Royal race of seven suc- 
cessive kings, sleeps in this place.’ RoserT My.nr’s 
grandson executed the contract for the construction of the 
North Bridge, and another descendant was even more 
famous as the architect of old Blackfriars Bridge, London.” 
The My.tnes have been connected with the New River 
Company for over a century, and whatever may be said 
about the levying of rates Londoners have no objection to 
the works which the family carried out. 


THE Académie des Beaux-Arts has received authority 
from the French Government to accept the legacy of the 
late M. Eucrne Pior. It consists of an annual income of 
two thousand francs, and is to be applied to the recompense 
alternately of a work of a painter or a sculptor, representing 
a nude baby of the age of from eight to fifteen months. 
The testator in his will explains his reasons for so peculiar 
a disposition. It was that the Florentine school owed 
much of its delicacy to the selection of similar models, and 
he considered it wise to endeavour to give French artists a 
like tendency. 


It has been arranged that the new municipal buildings 
in Oswestry shall contain the following accommodation as 
proposed by Mr. T. M. Lockwoop :— Basement.—Keeper’s 
apartments, consisting of living-room, scullery, pantry, and 
two bedrooms. Storeroom for water inspector ; also stores 
for coals, wood, &c. Ground Floor.—Council chamber 
and town clerk’s office, available also for committee-room, 
520 feet in area ; one strong-room for town clerk, 65 feet ; 
one surveyors public office, 360 feet; one surveyor’s 
private office, 170 feet ; one finance clerk’s Office, 250 feet ; 
one county court office, public, 250 feet; one county 
court office, private, 170 feet. The last two offices to be 
arranged with convenient access to court on first floor, or to 
main corridors. Main corridor to be centrally arranged so 
as to insure convenient access to all parts of the building, 
and a waiting-room for prisoners provided with convenient 
access by staircase to the dock in court. Lavatory and 
water-closet accommodation on each floor for the various 
officials. Reading-room 400 feet area, with independent 
access to be arranged on this level, if possible, without 
sacrifice to the municipal officials’ rooms. Hirst Floor.— 
One court, 1,200 feet in area; one grand jury-room, 
220 feet; one magistrates’ retiring-room, 160 feet; one 
solicitors’ robing-room, 150 feet; one witnesses’ waiting- 
room, 160 feet; one magistrates’ clerk’s office, 250 feet ; 
One assistant overseer’s office, 170 feet. Second Floor.— 


of War. 
the group, if not the group of which the Louvre figure — 
formed part, was the work of Puipras and ALCAMENES, and — 
that it was placed in the district of Athens where stood the — 


M. Ravaltsson considers that the original type of 


Keramikos and the Academy. 


THE inquiry of the West Highland Commission has — 


excited much interest, for the people of Highiands and 


Islands have won the good opinion of all who have met 


them. The Commissioners are forced to admit that in 


many parts of the district the population is more than can — 
be sustained by agriculture or fishing. But it is believed 
that by an outlay on engineering works something will be 
done to extend the resources of the district. It is recom- 
mended that at Ness, in the Lews, a sum of 30,000/, should 
be granted to construct a short breakwater, and 1,000/ 
given towards works now in progress. Another sum of 
30,000/. is necessary for a harbour at Portuagaran. At 
Carloway there should be an outlay of 12,000/ ona pier 
and breakwater. Elsewhere steamer piers are necessary, 
which would cost from 1,200/. to 13,5004 In the first 
instance, it is said, the grant for piers and boat slips should 
be limited to 20,o00/ Altogether the recommendations of 
the Commissioners would need 280,000/. to be carried out 
In addition it is necessary to have better means of com- 
munication with other parts of the country. According to 
the Commissioners a subsidy of from 8,o00/. to 10,0001, a 
year should be given for four years to insure lines of proper 
steamers between the islands and mainland. No less than 
six schemes of railway have been laid before the Commis- d 
sioners, and it is suggested that some of them might be — 
aided by the advance of money at a low rate of interest. 


THE duties of a king’s architect in Paris during the last 
century must have been manifold. We may assume that 
among them was the getting-up of pageants, in whicha 
knowledge of archzology was necessary to success. In the - 
seventeenth century the great La Bruykre ridiculed” 
MANSARD for asserting that he originated the famous féte _ 
at Chantilly, and made not only the theatre but the spec- — 
tacle. The latest revelation of this variety will give delight toa 
modern realist. In 1776 there was to be a performance in — 
the Grand Théatre of the Palace of the Tuileries of “The 
History of Hero and Leander.” One scene probably repre- — 
sented a sacrifice, for it appears that the Chevalier SER- — 
VANDONI, who was “‘architecte des Batiments du Roy,” — 
obtained from the administrators of the Hétel Dieu per- — 
mission to purchase a heifer and calf which were to be 
offered as victims! The record of the transaction has been — ; 
just discovered by M. Desmazr. Considering how value- — 
less was human life at that period, it was fortunate a couple _ 
of peasants were not selected as substitutes. The world 
has grown more tender-hearted, for even in the Théatre 
Libre, where realism is rampant, so cruel a spectacle would — 
not be tolerated. 5 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 258.-SIENA: FORTION OF PAVEMENT. ([F. MASEY.] 
NO, 259._THE CAMPANILE, SIENA. [F. MASSEY.) 


DESIGN FOR A MEMORIAL HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN. 


HIS design was prepared by Mr. Hooper, now a 
member of the firm of Messrs, ARCHER & HOOPER, 

14 Sackville Street, W., for a building proposed to be erected 
in the outskirts of a large manufacturing town in the North. 
The accommodation provided two large wards with twenty 
beds for boys and twenty beds for girls, together with four 
separation wards, each containing three beds. The large 
wards have their duty-room, bath-room, nurses’ bedrooms 
and lavatory, with an open verandah at one end for the use 
of the little convalescents. The wardsare lighted from side 
windows in the east and west walls, between which the 
beds are placed, the heating being by two stoves in the 
centre of the ward. The committee-room, doctors’, 
matron’s-rooms, &c., are in the first portion of the admini- 
strative block, with the nurses’-rooms over. The consulta- 
tion-room, surgery and operating-rooms are near the patients’ 


entrance. The housekeeper’s-room and dining-room are at 
the back. A porter’s lodge, a laundry and a mortuary are 


provided in the grounds. The materials proposed are red- 
brick walling with stone bands, and green slates on roofs. 
The perspective view is by Mr. W. H. Brptakg, of Waterlow 
Street, Birmingham, and was exhibited this year in the 
architectural room of the Royal Academy. 


A THEATRE FACADE. 


aS objects aimed at in the above design by Mr. W. T. 

Horton are:—1. Simplicity, relying more on pro- 
portion and the harmonious combination of parts than upon 
mouldings and carving. 2. Plain surfaces to strengthen 
the design and rest the eye. 3. The elevation is an attempt 
to carry out the characteristics of the plan. 4. Ornamental 
part reserved for the topmost storey, so that the eye glanc- 
ing upwards would take in the whole building, and would 
not be arrested as it otherwise would be if the ground-floor 
storey was ornate and the upper one plain. The design is 
intended for a theatre to be erected in a street with houses 
on both sides, The original drawing was exhibited this 
year at the Royal Academy. 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL.* 


Gere LER CATHEDRAL awakens many memories, 

stirs up many and varied thoughts. Its very name sends 
us back before the days of Claudius, the Emperor. before the 
Christian era. in England a few natural objects, a few ancient 
cities, like London and Gloucester, still retain names older 
than the Roman, the Angle, or the Saxon. So old is the 
famous first syllable “Glov,” the storied city’s real name, that 
as yet our most learned philologists hesitate about its real 
meaning. We think probably Glou-Cestra signifies “ The Fair 
City,” but it is only at best a surmise. At the time of the 
Conquest the city of Gloucester occupied the third position in 
the realm. London and Winchester and Gloucester seem to 
have been the three official meetings for the king and the great 
council of the nation. 

Look at the pile a moment from the Cloister Garden. 
Observe its twin unmistakable Norman towers, flanking the 
tall north transept. They remind us of the invariable feature 
of these transepts in all the vast Norman churches, from 
scarred, mutilated Fécamp to the serene beauty of Canterbury. 
They tell us—though comparatively little else tells us in this 
fair view from the Cloister Garden—that the same people built 
and planned this great church as built and planned Fécamp 
Abbey and Canterbury and many other such lordly piles. 

Look a moment at the round-headed windows along the 
nave. They tell, too, the same story of their Norman parent- 
age as do the transept towers, though the mullions of these 
windows help to disguise their real character—speaking as they 
do of another age and of a different inspiration, Then the 
oo Se Se ES RDS ee oe ee aR? ee DO TON 

* From the address by the Dean of Gloucester at the meeting of 
the Royal Archxological Institale, 
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great windows of the transept, the elaborate battlements, the 
exquisite tracery of the cloister windows, speak of the new spirit 
of architecture which arose in the days of the third Edward— 
arose, we think, in these sacred walls, and suggested a new 
school of Gothic architecture which for some two centuries was 
the favourite style of English builders—the well-known Per- 
pendicular. ‘Then the great central tower, which marks the 
slight changes which a hunded years or more brought with it 
in this style, and tells us how men built and designed in the 
stormy epoch of the Wars of the Roses. The eye for a minute 
leaves the great church. Nestling close under the transept 
towers is a large plain massive building, quite unadorned, 
unmistakably Norman of an early date. In these plain grey 
walls, probably adorned and enriched some three or four years 
later, the Conqueror sat and held that deep speech with his 
Witan which resulted in the compilation of Domesday Book. 

What a solemn changeless witness to English history is our 
great church, with its varied schools of architecture, one suc- 
ceeding the other ; with its many traditions, with its storied- 
coloured glass, its under-church, its great chapter-room. How 
many scenes of the history of England have been acted in 
these sacred enclosures, such as the death of Saxon Athelstan, 
the anxious day passed by the Confessor when the conflict be- 
tween his Norman friends and the English host under Godwin 
was at its height. The forms of Edward and Earl Godwin, of 
Harold and the Norman Count Eustace of Boulogne, of Tostig 
and Siward, of Gurth and Stigand, seem to pass before us. So 
much of these stirring scenes passed here. The under-church 
—many of us think still—was built in the Confessor’s days. 
Then William the Conqueror, not once or twice, wore his 
crowned helm as he presided in the old chapter-room over his 
barons at the great Christmas feast. I should think all those 
mighty men-of-war—the half-brothers Odo of Bayeux, William 
Fitz Osbern, Robert de Mortain, Roger de Montgommeri, 
Geoffrey de Mowbrai, Roger Bigod, Gundulf of Rochester, and, 
greatest of all, Lanfranc, the loved friend and counsellor, the 
archbishop—household words with many of us—many times 
have held deep speech with their stern lord, William, have 
feasted in the refectory, and have prayed in the church, and 
taken counsel in the room in which we are now sitting. 

Some of them and their sons are buried, we believe, 
beneath the chapter-room floor. Robert the Crusader, the 
Duke of Normandy, the unhappy elder born of the Conqueror, 
we know, lies in front of the high altar. William Rufus spent 
not a little of his time here. It was in the halls of Gloucester, 
when he lay sick unto death, that he thrust the staff of the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury into the unwilling hands of 
Anselm, who received his hurried consecration in the neigh- 
bouring minster. The nave—save that the present stone roof 
replaced the older one of wood in Henry II.’s days—was, when 
Anselm was consecrated, very much as we see it now, only a 
little whiter and more new looking. Our minster church, 
among other stirring scenes and stately ceremonials, witnessed 
the coronation of King Henry III. and the sadder sight of the 
somewhat hurried obsequies of King Edward II., who lies. 
beneath the exquisite canopied tomb hard by the high altar. 

This same royal tomb received more ornamentation at the 
hands of King Richard II., who, curiously enough, round the 
massive Norman pillars which overshadow the beautiful tomb 
of Edward II, blazoned his favourite device of the white hart 
couchant. The same device—as we find on the two contem- 
porary portraits of that monarch worked on his robe, one of 
which is in that most solemn sanctuary of Westminster Abbey, 
and the other on the famous dyptich of Lord Pembroke at 
Wilton House—appears to have been the cognizance of his 
mother, widow of the Black Prince, once known as the Fair 
Maid of Kent. It was in Gloucester that this King (Richard II.). 
held the famous “ Money” Parliament. Tradition has it that 
the Commons sat in the chapter-room, and the King and the 
Peers in the so-called Parliament room of the deanery, which 
was once probably the workroom of the monastery, where, for 
instance, the beautiful stall canopies and the exquisite Misereres. 
were Carved. 

Returning to the tomb of Edward II, there is a speciak 
interest surrounding this splendid canopied tomb and its beau- 
tiful recumbent effigy of the murdered King. The neighbouring. 
abbeys of Bristol, Malmesbury and Kingswood refused to give 
the body of Edward burial within their walls, fearing the resent- 
ment of Queen Isabella. The fearless Abbot of Gloucester,. 


- Thoky, cared nothing for the wicked Queen or the unpopularity 


of the dead King, but gave the dead Edward a royal funeral, 
and Jaid the body tenderly and reverently close to the high altar 
of his abbey. Within a very short space of time a reaction set 
in. To the tomb of Edward, the unpopular murdered monarch, 
flocked crowds of pilgrims, each with their offerings more or 
less costly. Soon we hear that through these offerings the 
treasury of the monastery became so enriched that had the 
monks pleased they could have rebuilt the whole of the vast 
Abbey. Among the more costly of the earlier gifts at the tomb 
were ‘ships of gold,” “a gold cross with a piece of the true 
Cross set in it,” ‘a ruby,” &c., &c. These costly offerings 
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were from King Edward III., Queen Philippa, the Black Prince 
and others. With this well-stored treasury the great archi- 
tects, Abbots Wigmore, Stanton and Horton, recast the whole 
east limb of the cathedral, including the lantern, the (two 
transepts, and the choir and the noble and perfect cloister. 
They prepared, too, for the raising and rebuilding in another 
generation of the present matchless tower. The exquisite lady 
chapel was the work of nearly a century and a half later. 
The costly and splendid work of the three great architect 
abbots was commenced 1327. The south transept was com- 
pleted by 1337, and is by several years the oldest piece of 
Perpendicular work we are cognisant of. The choir—its 
superb vaulting, its soaring roof, its matchless window—was 
finished before 1350, before which date the exquisite glass 
which nearly in its entirety still delights and charms us, was all 
fixed in its place. The cloisters, north transept, and rest of 
stalls were all finished before the end of the fourteenth century. 

The great east window, the framework and mullions of 
which contain a few more square yards than the great York 
window, and is therefore the largest in England, and as far as 
I know the largest in the world, has a peculiar historical 
interest. Mr. Winston, one of the greatest experts in ancient 
stained-glass, after careful investigation into the undoubted 
genuine heraldic shields, into the peculiar character of the 
colours used—after, too, calling attention to the stone frame- 
work being an early but decided example of the Perpendicular 
style and the stained-glass a pure example of the Decorated, 
taking these three points especially into consideration :—(1) the 
sort of colours used ; (2) the date of the armorial bearings 
{some twelve being undoubtedly genuine ones are in the 
window) ; (3) the difference in styles between the stone frame- 
work and the stained-glass, Mr. Winston unhesitatingly dates the 
completion of the window before 1350, and shows us that we 
have here a group of the coats of arms of the army of heroes 
connected most certainly in some way with this county and 
engaged in the campaign of Edward III., which is famous for 
the battle of Cressy. We should now speak of this glorious 
window, simply matchless in colour and size, as a memorial 
of the battle of Cressy. I have forborne in this little sketch of 
historical memories to touch upon—what will be far more effi- 
ciently handled by one of your members who has honoured 
the gathering with his presence, and whose great European 
reputation will enable him to speak with far more authority 
than any to which I could pretend—on the peculiarly inventive 
character of the three great building Abbots—Wigmore, Stan- 
ton and Horton, and their immediate predecessor Thoky. He 
will in another department of our work point out to us 
how these great builders not only introduced, but most probably 
invented, Perpendicular architecture, that form of Gothic so 
loved in Enzland—almost peculiar to our island—how that 
lovely and perfect form cf roofing usually called by the name 
of fan-tracery first appeared in the matchless cloister of 
‘Gloucester. My task has been to evoke a few of the great 
lhistoric memories connected with this storied pile. 

I take this opportunity of the presence of so many learned 
and competent experts to bring before you the vexed question 
of the date of the under-church, commonly known as the crypt. 
Is it the work of Aldred, Bishop of Worcester, or the work of 
Serlo? Is it 1058 or 1089? Freeman and Willis prefer the 
latter date. Mr. Gambier Parry, in a paper on the building of 
Gloucester Abbey written in 1882, and later, with great emphasis 
in some of his last talks with me after I became Dean, 1888-9, 
pressed upon me the necessity of adopting the earlier date. 


A MILITARY ART PATRON. 


N Monday, before Mr. Baron Huddleston, at the Sussex 
Summer Assizes, the case Rasell v. Peirson was heard. 

The action was brought by Mr. Robert Rasell, an artist, against 
Captain Pierson, of the 35th (Royal Sussex) Regiment to 
recover damages for false imprisonment, for malicious prosecu- 
tion and for the balance of the price of a picture, or 30/. its 
value, for detaining the same. Mr. Wills, Q.C., opened the 
case at considerable length and said that the plaintiff was 
employed, in March 1886, to paint a picture of a horse for I1o/. 
It was afterwards agreed that another horse should be intro- 
‘duced into the picture, with the captain himself and his dog, 
for which the price was to be increased to 154. After complet- 
ing his sketch for the picture, at Portsmouth, the plaintiff went 
into lodgings at Chelsea, where he worked at it. At Ports- 
mouth Lord Foley engaged the plaintiff to paint certain 
pictures at 26 Grosvenor Square, London. Lord Foley 
required the plaintiff to attend him at his seat at Esher, and 
plaintiff then gave up his London apartments and went to 
Esher. Upon giving up his London lodgings he stored the 
picture, which had been partly paid for, with a pawnbroker. 
Only 30s. was lent upon it, and it was really left with the 
pawnbroker under agreement for the sake of safety. Heafter- 
wards removed it to Lord Foley’s, where it remained on 


exhibition for some time. Later on it was removed for the 
purpose of being shown to a captain in the Grenadier Guards, 
but the plaintiff was unable to see him, and he again 
stored the picture with the pawnbroker, where it remained 
until the events happened which gave rise to the action. 
It appears that the plaintiff had obtained a commission 
from Mr. Chinnery to execute some painting at Hatchford Park 
and put up at the Foley Arms. Captain Pierson was making 
inquiries, and found out where Mr. Rasell was staying, and 
sent him a letter in these terms :—“ If you don’t send me the 
picture you painted for me I shall be compelled to take legal 
proceedings against you.” The plaintiff replied, “I will cer- 
tainly send or bring the picture to you in a few days, I regret 
having sent it to a provincial exhibition without asking you, and 
have to wait until the exhibition is closedto get itaway.” This, 
of course, was untrue, as the picture was at the pawnbroker’s. 
In the meantime plaintiff admitted he had received 9/, on 
account. On June 8 Captain Pierson wrote to him to say that, 
not having yet received the picture, he had given instructions 
to his solicitor to commence proceedings in the event of his not 
receiving the picture by the 2oth. To that there was no reply. 
On July 26 Mr. Rasell was at work on the lawn at Hatchford 
Park, when a servant told him someone wanted him, He 
found a sergeant of the military police in uniform and armed, 
who said, ‘ You will have to come with me,” and on his asking 
what it was about was told that it was about Captain Pierson’s 
picture. Then Captain Pierson’s servant appeared, and another 
man in uniform, a quartermaster-sergeant. Mr. Rasell pro- 
tested, but was told he must submit, and he was obliged to do 
so; and at eight o’clock in the evening he was taken three 
miles to Esher Station, and after being kept half an hour on 
the platform was taken by rail to Farnborough, and thence to 
the North Camp at Aldershot. He was taken to the officers’ 
quarters, and Captain Pierson was roused from sleep and told 
the “ prisoner was there,” it being then near one o’clock in the 
morning. ‘ Why did you not keep him,” he said, “until the 
morning?” Turning then to Mr. Rasell, he said, “ You have 
given me a lot of trouble about this picture. What have you 
done with the picture?” Then Mr. Rasell said, “It is at 
Meller’s, the pawnbroker’s, where I deposited it for 30s. I am 
sorry for the delay; it can be put right in the morning.” 
Captain Pierson then said, “I shall not lose sight of you till I 
have got the picture,” and then to the sergeants, ‘‘ You had better 
take him to Irvine’s quarters until the morning.” Then the 
quartermaster-sergeant called him aside, and the captain said, 
“Take him to the Provost’s cells and lock him up.” Mr. 
Rasell said, “* Pray don’t do that. It will do me a great injury ; 
you will be sorry for it afterwards.” The sergeant, however, 
took him by the collar to take him off, when Mr. Rasell said, 
“ Don’t let this man treat me in that way.” The captain said, 
“You may make your statement in court.” He was then taken 
to the police cell at Aldershot and given in charge to the 
inspector for stealing a picture worth 20/, He was searched 
and then locked up in a cell until the morning, when he was 
called out of his cell into the police room, and there appeared 
Captain Pierson and the inspector. Captain Pierson was 
desirous to withdraw the charge, but the inspector said it could 
not be withdrawn except before the magistrate. Mr. Rasell 
was sent back to his cell and left there all day and then 
brought before the magistrate, Captain Pierson being present. 
The case was opened against him by a solicitor, and he was 
charged with stealing the picture. He tried to explain, but the 
magistrate said he could do so when called upon for his defence, 
and he was remanded for a week and taken back to his cell. 
Mr. Rasell gave up the pawn-ticket, and the sergeant came to 
him and said if he would sign an authority to Captain Pierson 
to get the picture from the pawnbroker he might leave. The 
plaintiff gave the authority and was discharged. That was on 
July 27, 1886, and no action was brought until August 27, 1889, 
three years afterwards. Five months after the arrest a firm of 
solicitors at Brighton wrote to Captain Pierson for the balance 
of the price of the picture, and also for some compensation for 
the arrest and imprisonment. Captain Pierson declared he 
had fully paid the price, and as to the compensation offered 
57. After this, strangely enough, both the members of the firm 
of plaintiff’s solicitors died, and no action was commenced 
until August last year. The defendant denied any wrongful or 
malicious arrest, and also set up as a defence that the picture 
was his property, the price (15/.) having been fully paid, and © 
that the plaintiff while bailee of it for the defendant fraudulently 
converted it to his own use and committed larceny thereof and 
was guilty of having feloniously stolen it. The defendant 
further pleaded that he had acted doné fide and without malice 
and with reasonable and probable cause. are 
An argument took place as to whether it could be maintained — 
that the pawning of the picture by the plaintiff wasa felony, and 
Mr. Cock having agreed that in all the circumstances it could — 
not be so maintained, Baron Huddleston suggested a settlement — 
between counsel. Counsel at once assented to this and saw his — 
lordship together in private, but without agreeing. ae 
On their return into court the plaintiff was put into the — 
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witness-box. He stated that he was a native of Chichester and 
lived there for many years. He was a painter of pictures, and 
in the spring of 1886 he was painting in Leigh Park, Havant, 
for. Lady Fitzwygram. While on a visit to Portsmouth he saw 
a horse Mahomet belonging to the defendant, who was at 
Anglesea Barracks, and said he should like to paint it. The 
defendant asked him what he would do it for, and he said he 
would paint it for 1c/. Defendant agreed tothis. He after- 
wards said he should like to be painted on his back. He also 
said he should like to have another horse painted with a servant 
named Irving leading it, and witness said this would be double 
the money. The horses had come from Egypt. He found all 
the materials, and paid the expenses of the necessary photo- 
graphs. He worked at a Volunteer drill hall, where the canvas 
was kept in the colonel’s private room. Baron Huddleston 
again interposed, and the plaintiff subsequently consented to its 
being referred to his lordship to do what was just in the matter. 
His lordship and counsel then retired for consultation, and on 
returning into court it was stated that satisfactory terms had 
been agreed to, and his lordship was then requested to enter 
up judgment accordingly. The exact terms were not stated, 
but it was understood that a certain sum was to be paid by the 
defendant to the plaintiff, that he paid the costs and withdrew 
‘all imputations. Mr. Cock said his client desired him to state 
that he believed he was acting rightly when he took the action 
he did, but he now wished to acquit the plaintiff of any fraudu- 
lent intention when he was, if he might be permitted to say so, 
foolish enough to pawn the picture. 


EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS. 


HE sub-committee of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society, appointed to consider and report upon the 
exhibition of architectural designs at the New Gallery this 
year, met at the office of the Society on Monday, the 14th ult., 
and reported as follows :— 

We think that architectural designs may be submitted for 
exhibition, but subject to the following regulations in addition 
to the general regulations. 

I. As to the general character of designs —the designs 
should show an appreciation of the current conditions of archi- 
tecture and a sense of beautiful treatment. 

2. As to designs or work that may be exhibited. The 
designs or work may be—(a) A project or essay in design ; 
(6) ‘ design of a finished building ; (c) details of decorative 
work, 

3. As to modes of exhibition. The designs may be in the 
form of—(a) Sketches ; (4) finished drawings ; (c) photographs; 
(@) models, 

4. As to execution of exhibits. All sketches and drawings 
must be the autograph work of the designer, excepting sub- 
sidiary or geometrical drawings, which, if not autograph, must 
‘bear the name of the draughtsman. In the case of models the 
mame of the executant must also be given. 

5. As to size of exhibits. With a view to facility of exhibi- 
tion the following sizes are recommended :—(a) Imperial folio, 
(4) quarto—framed close. 


THE LONGFORD CASTLE HOLBEIN. 


A age following account of one of the paintings which is 
about to be purchased for the nation is given by Sir J. C. 
Robinson in the 7zes :— 
It is to be presumed that this famous picture will now be 
forthwith exhibited at Trafalgar Square. Naturally it will 
furnish a topic of considerable public interest, especially during 
tthe coming dead season. A work of such calibre, this thirty 
housand pounder, will certainly appeal to a considerable sec- 
tion of the British public, from whom we may expect very 
mixed opinions as to the value and merits of this newly- 
acquired treasure. There are two things on which immediate 
enlightenment is sure to be wanted, and which I think cannot 
be better discussed than in your columns. The first is as to 
who were the two personages represented, and the other is as 
to what is the meaning of the strange, odd-looking, incompre- 
hensible “thing” so conspicuously placed in the foreground of 
the picture. I well remember, when the picture was exhibited 
years ago at one of the winter exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy, what an amount of various speculation this last- 
mentioned puzzle excited, and how very few people were sharp 
enough to discern what it really was and what it meant. The 
Curious thing in question is described by Woltmann, the latest 
writer on Holbein and his works, as “an object resembling a 
large fish in the foreground of the picture.” (I ought here to 
say that I am quoting Woltmann from memory, having no 
books here in the country to refer to.) But for what possible 
reason should a “large fish” be placed at the feet of two grave- 


looking gentlemen standing side by side in a furnished apart- 
ment? This isthe crux. I am not sure that the real nature 
and meaning of this very odd fish are even yet generally 
known. I pointed it out at the time, and I doubt not many 
other persons discovered its meaning for themselves, but I do 
not think it has as yet been anywhere explained in print. The 
matter is, however, most curious and interesting, and it has, 
I think, a direct bearing on the question of the identity of the 
two personages represented, 

There is no direct record of the names of the two gentle- 
men in the picture. Little or nothing is, I believe, known of 
the history or Jrovenance of the work before it came into the 
possession of the Radnor family, and in default of any clue to 
the identity of the portraits, the title of 7Ze Two Ambassadors 
was bestowed upon the picture at Longford Castle. Neverthe- 
less, the identification of two personages of evident distinction 
and importance—Englishmen living and moving in the reign of 
King Henry VIII.—was not likely to remain an insoluble 
problem. 

Woltmann, doubtless on the authority of some English 
informant, suggests that they are Sir Thomas Wyatt and his 
friend Leland, the antiquary. This attribution is, I think, most 
likely to be the true one; both these personages were just the 
men likely to have been personal friends of Holbein, who, we 
know, lived in familiar intercourse with the principal cultured 
persons of his time in England. ; 

Sir Thomas Wyatt was one of the fine flowers of literary 
and artistic nobility at the Court of Henry VIII. Hewas the 
King’s personal friend, and his premature death was a cause of 
great grief to Henry. Leland, moreover, was, if I mistake not, 
in the King’s service, and equally highly esteemed, and Wyatt 
and Leland were friends and associates. It is, therefore, likely 
enough that Henry VIII. may have commissioned Holbein to 
execute this notable picture. Now, I think that this “odd fish ” 
in the foreground of the picture will go a long way to confirm 
this hypothesis. What really is this odd fish? Nothing less 
than a distorted human skull, but which, when looked at in 
perspective at a certain angle, assumes its proper form and 
proportions. It is, in fact, an optical puzzle, of a kind of which 
there are other examples, and which seem to have had a certain 
vogue in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, apparently in 
this country rather than elsewhere ; for which reason I think it 
not unlikely that Holbein was its original inventor. 

Now, the placing a skull near one of the figures clearly 
denotes, in the usual symbolism of sixteenth-century por- 
traiture, that the individual represented was a deceased person, 
and the portrait in consequence a posthumous one. This, of 
course, would answer in Wyatt’s case, and, as I have said, 
obviously tends to establish his identity. 

As to these curious picture puzzles, I have seen several 
other instances, and I believe they were all of English origin. 
I remember one elaborate little panel picture, which at first 
sight looked like an incomprehensible animal, something 
between a fish and a camel, but which, when looked at from 
the proper angle, turned out to be a well-finished portrait of 
King Charles I. on horseback. Holbein’s genius was wonder- 
fully fecund; he was an admirable ornamental and fertile 
draughtsman. The age was one of conceits, and the produc- 
tion of such pictorial puzzles likely to especially strike the 
untutored English fancy. Doubtless they were suggested by 
the distorted images produced in concave or convex mirrors, as 
the case might be. 

As an illustration of the universal apathy and incuriousness 
which has heretofore prevailed in respect even to such precious 
works of art as the portraits of Hans Holbein, I may adduce 
another case in which the identity of the individual represented 
has been entirely lost sight of and misapprehended. This is 
the case of the splendid portrait of an English gentleman in 
the Dresden Gallery. This admirable masterpiece, one of 
Holbein’s most characteristic works, was nevertheless within 
my recollection, down to about twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
catalogued at Dresden as an unknown portrait by Leonardo da 
Vinci. I think I was the first to enlighten the Dresden 
authorities both as to the authorship of the picture and the 
personage represented ; but, for some reason or other, whilst 
they accepted the correction in the former particular, they did 
not agree with me in the latter one. The picture then became 
“the portrait of Morett, the jeweller, by Holbein.” N ow, this 
picture, as I then maintained, really represents Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, Henry VIII’s_ brother-in-law. 
Other portraits of Brandon, whose personality is, however, 
well known, leave not the slightest doubt on this point. Who 
“Morett” was, how the Dresden people found him out, or if 
there really ever was such a person, is as yet unexplained. By 
the acquisition of this Longford Castle picture the reproach to 
our National Gallery that it, of all museums, contained no 
picture by Holbein is happily wiped away. 

There is yet another great masterpiece by Holbein which 
might, perhaps, some day or other find its way back to England. 
This is a work which very few people have seen, but which I 
can speak to as a superlative production of its kind. The 
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royal collection in the reign of King Charles II. contained a 
splendid picture by Holbein—an altar-piece, the subject the 
Holy Family, with saints and rich architectural and ornamental 
accessories, signed, moreover, by the painter. Charles’s 
Catholic Queen, Catherine of Braganza, was allowed to make 
this picture the altar-piece of her private chapel at Whitehall, 
and when, on her widowhood, she went back to Portugal, she 
took the picture with her. At her death she left it to the famous 
convent of Madre Dios, at Lisbon, and it remained there till 
about thirty or forty years ago, when it was obtained from the 
convent by the King Consort of Portugal, Dom Ferrando of 
Saxe-Coburg. These particulars I learnt from His Majesty 
himself, and I have more than once minutely examined the 
picture with him, The cruel fate which has cut off so many 
members of the royal house of Portugal overtook His Majesty 
Dom Fernando a year or two ago, and the ultimate disposition 
of the admirable collection of works of art which he had got 
together seems still to be uncertain. If there should be any 
chance of their dispersion by sale, the National Gallery should 
acquire this work of Holbein cotize gue coiite. 


RECORDS OF THE CORPORATION OF 
LONDON. 


5 hoes annual report of Sir John B. Monckton, the town clerk, 

and Dr. R. R. Sharpe, the records’ clerk, on Corporation 
Records, indicates the progress made during the year in index- 
ing, calendaring and arranging the valuable documents ‘and 
archives in the possession of the City. The calendar of wills 
enrolled in the Court of Husting from AD. 1258 to 1688 has 
been completed. The first part has been utilised both at home 
and abroad by genealogists and antiquaries. The second part 
is now being put through the press as speedily as possible, and 
an exhaustive index is being prepared. No fewer than 3,500 
wills in all are calendared. It is proposed to write an introduc- 
tion to the second volume treating of the subject matter of the 
whole of the wills enrolled ; but little more can be attempted 
than to group together bequests of household chattels, wearing 
apparel, furs, armour, tapestry, &c., and to give a brief explana- 
tion of the nature of each, with a passing allusion to the 
Sumptuary Laws. Bequests of vestments, missals, breviaries, 
relics, &c., to churches, bequests to hermits and anchorites and 
other objects of the bounty of charitable citizens, all possess 
interest to the student of Medizeval life, and as such will receive 
the attention they deserve. A reference will also be made to 
the numerous bequests for the maintenance of chantries, and to 
the effect produced on ecclesiastical property within the City, 
as well as on that of the various City companies and the 
Corporation, by the passing of the Act 1 Edward VI. c. 4, 
which confiscated all moneys left for chantries, trentals, or other 
superstitious uses. The wills also show that, while much of 
the property devised to civic companies is held by them in 
trust for educational and other charitable uses, it was no uncom- 
mon thing for wealthy citizens to leave real estate, both to them 
as well as to the Mayor and commonalty, free from any trust 
or condition whatever. Among the wills calendared in the 
second volume are those of William Walworth, Sir John 
Philpot, John Northampton, Nicholas Exton, Richard Whit- 
tington or Whityngton (four times Lord Mayor), Dean Colet, 
Sir Andrew Judde, Sir Thomas Gresham and others; while 
the will of Alexander Furnell, enrolled in 1440, is remarkable 
for being the first enrolled in the Court of Husting which is in 
English, 


CiVIC INSIGNIA OF GLOUCESTER.* == 


© aes insignia of the city of Gloucester, if they do not make 

such a brave display as these of Bristol, or Norwich, or 
Southampton, or Hull, have a special interest of their own 
which, so far as I know, is not shared by the insignia of any 
other city or town of Great Britain. This special interest lies 
in the fact that although within the last four centuries the 
maces have been refashioned as many times, by an exceptional 
chain of evidence we are able not only to indicate the several 
maces possessed by the city from time to time, but we actually 
have representations showing their form and ornaments. The 
city sword, too, by no means presents to us its originai appear- 
ance, yet in this case also we could if necessary reproduce 
various ornaments that have been superseded by those now 
adorning it. 

That the city of Gloucester is one of the most important 
and historically interesting of our cities is a matter of common 
knowledge. It is mentioned as a borough in Domesday Book, 
but its first charter of definite municipal privileges was not 
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* A paper by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, Assistant Secretary 


Society of Antiquaries, read at a meeting of the Royal Archeological 
Institute at Gloucester. 
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granted until the reign of Henry II., probably about the year 
1155. By a charter of King John granted in 1200, and con- 
firmed by Henry III. in 1227, the government of the town was 
vested in two bailiffs or provosts. By Richard III. a new 
charter was granted in 1483, by which the town was declared 
to be a county of and by itself, and its governing body was 
ordained to be a mayor, two sheriffs, and other officers. By 
Henry VIII., upon the creation of the bishopric of Gloucester, 
the town was raised to the rank of a city. The early charters 
were confirmed and enlarged from time to time, the last one 
previous to that of the Reform of 1835 being one granted in 
1672 by Charles II., under which the Corporation consisted of 
a lord high steward, a mayor, and eleven other aldermen, an 
indefinite number of common councillors, not to exceed forty, a 
recorder, two sheriffs, a coroner, town clerk, chamberlain, 
swordbearer, four serjeants-at-mace, a water-bailiff, provost- 
marshal, and other officers. Of the time when maces were first - 
borne before the bailiffs of Gloucester we have no record, but 
such a practice had become common generally before the 
middle of the fourteenth century, for in 1344 the Parliament 
passed an Act to restrain all serjeants save the King’s from carry- 
ing maces tinned with silver, and ordained that they should carry 
““maces tipped with copper only and of-no other metal, and 
“ wooden staves as they were wont to carry in olden times,” 


| Maces were, however, certainly used in Gloucester as early as 


1429, for in that year, by a composition made between the 
abbey and the town, it was agreed amongst other things. 
that the serjeants-at-mace should carry their maces before the 
bailiffs into the abbey church. At this time I think there can 
be little doubt that there were two maces only, one for each 
bailiff, By the charter of Richard III., granted in 1483, the 
number of serjeants was increased to four, the two who had 
formerly preceded the two bailiffs being now assigned to the 
newly-created mayor, and the other two to precede the newly- 
appointed sheriffs. We now see why Gloucester has four 
maces, for the four serjeants each carried one, two being borne 
before the mayor and one before each sheriff. The case of 
Gloucester also serves well to explain why some cities and 
towns have four maces, some two, and others only one. Where 
a mayor and sheriffs have succeeded two bailiffs then we have 
four maces ; when a mayor only takes the place of two bailiffs _ 
we often find two maces ; and one mace implies either, as in 
the case of London, that there has been a mayor from the 
first, or, as at Derby, that the two bailiffs’ maces were made into — 
one on the creation of the mayoralty. I need not here discuss — 
such exceptional cases as the eight maces of Bristol, where 
the mayor was preceded by four serjeants and each sheriff 
by two. ; 
: What the earliest Gloucester maces were like there is no 
evidence to show, but they probably did not differ much from 
the first of which we have any actual representation. This 
brings us to the interesting part of my story. In 1564 the city 
of Gloucester caused to be made a new common seal. Its 
device consists chiefly of a large shield of the extraordinary 
arms granted by Christopher Barker, Garter, in 1538, but on 
each side of this shield is depicted a pair of the city maces. 
Although they barely exceed § of an inch in length, these 
small figures enable us clearly to understand the general type 
and form of the originals, those made, probably, for the four 
sergeants in 1483, and they could not have differed much from 
the beautiful contemporary maces at Winchomb. Owing to 
the small size of the seal, I have obtained an enlarged photo- 
graph of one of the pair of maces shown therein to exhibit their 
general form. 5 a ere 
In addition to the 1564 seal two other representations of 
these early maces exist. The first is on part of the Blackfriars 
Monastery, built by Sir Thomas Bell shortly after his purchase 
of the buildings in 1539, and consists of a shield bearing two 
crossed maces. Bell was thrice mayor of Gloucester, and so 
there was no impropriety in his setting up a shield with the 
two maces. that were borne before him; they differed some- — 
what in form from those on the 1564 seal, and may represent — 
an earlier pair of maces. The other representation of the 
maces is an exceedingly interesting one. In the south aisle of 
St. Nicholas’s Church is the tomb of John Walton, alderman 
of Gloucester, who died in 1626. Over the tomb is a shield of 
the city arms granted by Barker in 1538, but differenced by 
the substitution of a pair of crossed maces for the city sword 
and swordbearer’s hat on the pale. These maces closely re- 
semble those on the 1564 seal, and may, I think, be taken as 
evidence of these particular maces having continued in use 
until at least 1626. Bee. 
Shortly afterwards, I have not yet been able to find the 
exact year, four new maces were made; the old maces were 
then disused, and in 1642 were sold, with the old mayoralty 
seal and various pieces of the city plate, and the money spemt _ 
in strengthening the city fortifications. Although the new — 
maces in their turn no longer exist, a fortunate accident enables 
us to say what they were like. In the cathedral church of 


Gloucester, at the west end of the south aisle of the nave, isan 


alabaster monument, rich with painting and gilding, to Alderman’ — 
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John Jones, who was mayor in 1597, 1618 and 1625, and died | 
in 1630. Oneach side of the monument is a small bracket, 
‘and on each bracket stands, carved in alabaster, a pair of the 
city maces. By the kindness of Mr. Blakeway, the town clerk, 
I am able to exhibit a photograph of one pair of the maces 
shown on the monument, from which it will be seen that the 
newly-fashioned Gloucester maces had semi-globular crested 
heads and plain shafts divided midway by encircling bands. 
In fact, they were not unlike the contemporary maces at 
Brecon, Cowbridge, Cardiff, and other places not far distant. 
One of the Cardiff maces is here exhibited by the kindness of 
the Corporation. The maces shown on Alderman Jones’s 
monument we learn from the city accounts for 1651-52 to have 
been sent to London in that year to be remade. The bill, as 
entered in the accounts, amounted to 85/. 5s, but as some 
alterations to the city sword are included in this, we cannot 
tell what the refashioning of the maces actually cost. 

We must, however, now diverge a little from the history of 
the Gloucester maces to see why they were refashioned in 
1652. Onthe establishment of the Commonwealth after the 
King’s murder in 1648-49, the Commons ordered the mace 
usually borne before the Speaker to be broken up, and a new 
mace, with the arms of England and Ireland instead of the 
King’s arms, to be made in place of it. The making of the 
mace was entrusted to Thomas Maundy, a London goldsmith, 
and on June 6, 1649, the new mace was brought in and shown 
to the House. It was evidently received with great satisfaction, 
for the Commons proceeded to make the following order :— 
“ Ordered that this mace made by Thomas Maundy of London 
Goldsmith be delivered into the Charge of the Serjant at Armes 
attending the Parliament and that the said Mace be carried 
before the Speaker, and that all other great Maces to be vsed 
in the Commonwealth be made according to the same forme 
and Paterne, and that the said Thomas Maundy having the 
making thereof and none other.” The mace made by Maundy 
continued in use till April 20, 1653, when Cromwell so uncere- 
moniously dissolved the Long Parliament, and bid one of his 
soldiers ‘‘ Take away that fool’s bauble.” Several corporate 
bodies claim to possess the identical mace thus removed, but, 
as a matter of fact, it never left the Parliament House, and 
within a few days of the establishment of the so-called Bare- 
bones Parliament on July 4, 1653, it was again brought out, 
and continued to be borne before the Speaker by the serjeant- 
at-arms as of old. At the Restoration in 1660 a new mace was 
ordered to be provided for the House “with the Crowne and 
King’s Majestie’s Armes, and such other Ornaments as have 
bin usuall,” and the famous “ bauble” thus became a thing of 
the past. So at least we should imagine. On examining, how- 
ever, the present mace of the House of Commons, which the 
Speaker most kindly allowed me to do only a week ago, I found 
to my great delight that the shaft and knots are unmistakably 
Thomas Maundy’s work, with a new head and base made in 
1660, and so the “ bauble” is still borne before the Speaker. 

Owing to the fortunate circumstance that all other great 
maces in the kingdom had been ordered to be made “ accord- 
ing to the same forme and Paterne” as the Parliament mace 
we know exactly what it was like originally. In form it closely 
resembled the large crowned maces of which so many examples 
exist ; it had a staff divided by knots, and surmounted by a 
head of the usual form encircled by a coronet with an arched 
crown. But it was inthe pattern of these that it differed so 
completely from a royal mace. The coronet consisted, not of 
the regal crosses and /lewrs-de-/is, but of an intertwined cable 
enclosing small cartouches with the arms of England and 
Ireland, and instead of a jewelled circlet there was often a 
band with raised letters which read, “The Freedome of 
England by God’s Blessing Restored,” with the date of the 
making of the mace. Instead of the jewelled or beaded 
arches of the crown, four gracefully-curved members, like 
ostrich feathers, but adorned with oak foliage, met in the 
centre and supported, not the time-honoured orb and cross, but 
a handsome sort of cushion surmounted by an acorn. The 
head was divided as before into panels by handsome caryatides, 
but the royal badges were replaced by the arms of England 
and Ireland in oval cartuuches. The knots of the staff were 
wrought in spirally-laid gadroons, and the staff itself chased 
throughout with branches of oak or other foliage running 
longitudinally and encircled by a narrow spiral ribbon. The 
knop forming the base was also wrought with the arms of 
England and Ireland. By the kindness of the Corporations of 
Weymouth, Marlborough and East Retford, I exhibit their maces 
showing all these characteristics. I have omitted mention of 
one point, viz. that the arms on the top were no longer the 
royal arms, but those of “the State.” These have, however, 
been in almost every case replaced by the royal arms, as in the 
examples exhibited; a small mace belonging to the city of 
Coventry still, however, retains them unaltered. 

We will now resume the history of the Gloucester maces. 
That the order of the Parliament concerning the new fashion- 
ing of “all other great maces” was obeyed in many places, we 
know not only from the maces themselves but from the entries 


in the minute and account-books recording the circumstances. 
Occasionally, as at London and Leicester, we get very full par- 
ticulars of the remaking of the maces, in each case by Thomas. 
Maundy, who, as we have seen, enjoyed the monopoly of 
making them. The Gloucester maces. were also remade at. 
this time, as I have already said, but the accounts refer to 
payments to “ Mr, Alderman Vyner, of London,” and not to. 
Thomas Maundy. It was, however, these very Gloucester. 
maces that first opened my eyes to the peculiar characteristics 
by which the Commonwealth maces can be identified, for the 
spirally gadrooned knops, the ribbon-entwined oak stems on 
the shafts, and the arms of England and Ireland on the foot- 
knops, clearly belong to the maces of 1651-2, as do parts of the 
head ; and one pair bear the mayor’s name and the date 1652. 
Moreover, two of them bear a maker’s mark formed of a letter 
M surmounted by a T, which is assuredly the mark of Thomas 
Maundy, for it also occurs on the Leicester mace, which the 
accounts show to have been made by him in 1650. When the 
Monarchy was restored in 1660 those Corporations who had 
altered their maces in conformity with the order of 1649 pro- 
ceeded to convert them again into royal maces, some by 
merely replacing the State’s arms by the royal arms, some by: 
making the mace entirely anew, while others were content to 
substitute the royal crown and badges for the non-regal devices 
of the Commonwealth. The city of Gloucester, like the House 
of Commons, chose the last course, and in the Council minutes. 
for June 13, 1660, when Toby Jordan was mayor, we find the. 
following entry :—‘“It is agreed at this house that the Sword 
and Maces that are carried before Mr. Maior shall be altered 
at the charges of the chamber, and that Mr. Mayor do cause 
the same to be done to the best advantage of the chamber.” 
Two of the maces so altered bear the name of Toby Jordan, 
and the date 1660. All four maces, however, underwent con- 
version, for the Chamberlain’s accounts for 1659-60 contain a 
payment of 74/. 1s.:—‘‘ Payd for 4 new maces and for altering: 
the scabbard of the best sword over and above the summe 
allowed for the old maces and sword as appears by Mr. Cuth- 
berte’s note, a goldsmith in London.” To call the maces 
‘‘new” was not correct, for although they received new royal 
crowns, and the royal badges were substituted for the arms of 
England and Ireland, in other respects they were substantially 
the maces made in 1651-2. Since 1660, with the exception of 
repeated and occasionally needless regilding, the maces have 
remained unaltered, and may they long continue to be borne 
before the Mayor and Sheriff of Gloucester. 

The right of the Mayor of Gloucester to have a sword 
carried before him was specially conferred by the charter of 
Richard III. in 1483. The sword then provided was probably 
that now known as “the mourning sword.” The blade is of 
Solingen or Passau make, with the wolf mark, and the hilt has 
curved quillons and a disk-shaped pommel embossed with a 
rose on each side. The whole is, however, now painted black, 
which conceals the workmanship. The scabbard is covered 
with black velvet embroidered with black silk. On the upper 
part are on one side the city arms, on the other a crowned 
rose ; the central ornaments are floral devices, and the chape 
has on both sides a floral device with the date 1677, in which 
year the city swords were repaired at a cost of 1/. 85. 6d. 

The next sword that the city possessed cannot now be 
found, and all trace of it seems to be lost. It was in existence 
when Rudder published his “ New History of Gloucestershire” 
in 1779, for he describes it as being adorned with the figure of 
Queen Elizabeth and ‘“‘E.R., 1574,” and with the city arms as 
then borne. The third “ sword of State” was perhaps obtained 
in 1627, when Charles I. gave leave to the city to appoint a 
sword-bearer, ‘who shall carry before the mayor a sword 
with a coloured sheath bearing our arms and those of the city 
aforesaid, or otherwised adorned.” A careful and full-sized 
representation of this sword is carved on the monument of 
Alderman Jones, already referred to. It has a flattened circular 
gilt pommel with the royal arms within the garter and crowned, 
with supporters ; the grip is shown as covered with gilt wire, 
and the cross-guard is ornamented with a large scallop shell. 
Owing to the sword being laid on its edge only one quillon was 
shown, and this has been broken off and lost. The sheath 
is painted red, with a gold band along the edges, and 
is divided into three sections by gilt bands or lockets 
carved in relief. The first of these bears a figure of Justice, 
the second a king on horseback, and the third a_ half- 
effigy of aking. The chape was a draped female figure and 
ends ina crown. In each of the three divisions are two roses 
and two /fieurs.de-dis placed alternately. Now this carved 
representation would in itself be interesting if it merely showed 
us one side of the sword in use during the second quarter of the 
seventeenth century; but it does more than that, for there car 
be no doubt that we have here a careful representation of a 
former and original condition of the sword of State still borne 
before the Mayor of Gloucester. Of the original sword there: 
remains the Solingen blade, with the gold inlaid wolf mark of 
the maker, and the hilt with its pommel and quillons, The 
sides of the pommel bear the royal arms of Charles II. and the 
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city arms of 1652. The sheath is covered with crimson velvet, 


and the uppermost locket retains on one side the figure of 


Justice as shown on the monument. The other side originally 
bore an inscription, but this has been erased, and instead of it 


is engraved a later one :—Gloucester Toby Jordan Esgr Maior 


Anno Regni Regis Car 2d XII Annog Domi 1660. The other 
ornaments of the sheath do not correspond with those on the 
monument ; thus, the second locket has on one side the royal 
arms, &c., in a circle between an oak-tree above and the city 
arms below, and on the other side a cartouche with the city 
arms ; and the third locket has the king riding over a fallen foe 
on the one side, and on the other the king erect and in armour 
and brandishing his sword. The chape ends in a cruciform 


ornament instead of the crown, and is wrought with a figure of 


Fame on one side, and with a fully-armed female figure on the 
other. The interspaces of the sheath have, instead of the 
roses and /icurs-de-lis, the royal badges of the house of Stuart, 
a rose, thistle, harp and flewr-de-/is, severally crowned. From 
the accounts we learn that in 1652 the sword was sent to 
London to be altered, z.2., stripped of all emblems of royalty. 
It may be seen, however, from the Jones monument that the 
hilt and figure of. Justice on the first locket were retained. 
‘What then replaced the other ornaments we cannot tell. In 
1660 the sword was again sent to London and altered to its 
present state by Mr. Cuthbert, a goldsmith in Cheapside. The 
workmanship of the new bands is, however, much inferior to 
that of that with the figure of Justice. 


DESIGN APPLIED TO WOOD-CARVING—III.* 


I HAVE still a word or two to say, which time did not allow 

me to say last week, on the “cut” in carving. Why, it is 
asked, should anyone care to see the mark of the tool ? Why. 
does the artist insist so much upon that? Mainly because he 
can tell at once from that what manner of workman the carver 
is. It tells at a glance what he knows and where he hesitates. 
And if he knows what he means to do, and can do it, every cut 
he makes is interesting, inasmuch as it reveals that knowledge 
and that power. A craftsman sees in your work, as plainly as 
if you had told him (you have told him, though not in words)— 
he sees that you felt that line, that your gouge followed your 
impulse there and then (as though it must be so, could not be 
otherwise), and was only interrupted by the physical impossi- 
bility of crossing the grain of the wood at such or such an 
angle. If the cuts you leave are not interesting—want dis- 
guising by a process of smoothing—it is because they show no 
such mastery of hand, but indicate rather a feeble feeling your 
way, excusable in the student, but not much to his credit. 

The beginner must not suppose that I mean him to affect a 
Slap-dash sort of manner, or to try and make it appear as if he 
knew all about it when he doesn’t; but that he should try 
always to cut with intelligence and precision. (He should by 
rights also acquire the habit of passing the mallet to the other 
hand, when the grain of the wood renders it desirable—as it 
often does. Charles Reade used to contend that everyone 
should be taught to use both hands alike—the carver who has 
learnt to do so has certainly a considerable advantage over 
those who have not.) . If the only respectable surface you can 
get is something perfectly smooth and characterless—so much 
the worse for you, 
the shape he wants, and then smooth out the evidence of his 
niggling. But ifa man wants to master his trade he must set 
to work to acquire a cut he need not be ashamed of, and the 
marks of which he need therefore be at no pains to obliterate, 

Wood-carving has first to look like wood, and this holds 
good with regard to design as well as execution. If, to this end, 
natural form, natural effect must be more or less modified, or 
even sacrificed—so be it. In art, and especially in applied art, 
nature takes the subordinate place. The violation of artistic 
propriety is not to be condoned because the offence was com- 
mitted in imitation of nature, Whatever inspiration we may 
get from nature, the wood-carver must not go to her to teach 
him treatment—that must be according to the nature of wood, 
and not according to the growth of this vegetable or that. 

In all decorative art we look for, and we must have a certain 
‘breadth of treatment with which the actual imitation of natural 
form is in great part incompatible. We all admit the charm 
of nature—it is because of her fascinations that the artist needs 
to be on his guard. If he would remain faithful to his art he 
‘must nerve himself to resist her seductions, and, if need be, 
shut his eyes to her attractions, or some of them at least. 
For conventional design—and all decorative design is more or 
Jess conventional—resolves itself, in many cases, into simplifica- 
tion, Ina decorative rendering there is nearly always some- 
thing left out. The minute serrations of natural leaves for 
example, or their delicate veins, are not to be emulated in 


* A lecture by Mr, Lewis F. Day, delivered to wood-carvers at the 
Society of Arts. 


Anyone can tease wood into something like 


wood-carving. One would select by preference always the 
simple natural leaves as types—those with smooth edges or. 
broadly marked divisions, those which do not depend upon the. 
veins for their character. A single midrib, or the mere. sug- « 
gestion of it, is often as much as is required in a simple leaf, 
like the bay for example, or for a three-pointed or: five-pointed | 
leaf, just the markings of the main divisions, as in the 
classic rendering of the ivy. Look at the best work of any 
period and you will find that veining is not largely resorted to, 
and when the veins are given they are mostly shown in relief. 
The facility with which you can scoop out lines with a 
\V-tool is a temptation which the student can hardly be expected 
to resist : he is inclined, accordingly, to vex the surface of his 
leaves with a multiplicity of lines, the omission of which 
would have added greatly to the breadth and dignity of his 
work. I don’t say never vein your leaves, but don’t do it as a 
matter of course. Resolve rather not to vein them unless they 
call for it, in which case you will find that it is only by way of 
exception that you indulge to any great extent in veining. A 
wise plan would be to determine to represent veins only in 
relief, as in the German Gothic scroll before you—that means 
making it no longer easy—and the chances are, that anyone 
who set that restriction upon himself would soon break the bad 
habit of worrying the wood with veining. : 
Broad surfaces must of course be broken in some way, or 
they would seem bald and naked. But one may mark the 
modelling of a leaf (which is commonly more or less according 
to the ribs) without insisting upon the ribs themselves. And so 
also, in the case of a foliated scroll, if it is lines you want, it is 
far better that they should take the direction of the design, 
follow the sweep of the scroll, or radiate from the central line, 
than contradict the leading lines as a bit of naturalism would 
be likely to do. You may see what I mean not only in the - 
examples of Indian scrollwork on the screen, but in almost any: 
example of Renaissance scrollwork, where the veining, such as 
it is, is in a way modelling also, and helps to explain the form 
instead of confusing it. Take any so-called acanthus scroll and 
vein it according to nature, and see how feeble and foolish you > 
have made it look. The baldness which seems to want 
veining is often because the carver has not modelled subtly 
enough, or because he has too carefully smoothed out the 
record of his cut. That gives of itself, if he will only stop in — 
time, a texture equivalent to (though quite unlike) the natural 
surface of a leaf. . 
You will realise more thoroughly what is characteristic 
wood-carving if you compare, say, the carved Italian cassoni 
or chests with others decorated in gesso or raised stucco, — 
There are plenty of examples at South Kensington. The 
designs in gesso have more the character of repoussé metal, of — 
beaten work, than of cutting ; and the difference is very marked © 
even through the gilding, which always to some extent takes 
the life out of the carved line. It really is little short of a-sin — 
to cover up beautiful form in gilding; it is like degrading the — 
body of an athlete with gew-gaws and spangles. If a thick 
coating of preparation is to precede the gilding, as it usually 
does, all delicacy of carving is worse than thrown away: the 
carver must be brutal enough to allow for the softening after- 
process. A preparation of whitening (or whatever it is) may — 
be, and doubtless is, a very good thing for the gilding (it is — 
absolutely necessary, of course, if it has to be burnished), but - 
so far as the carving is concerned, it makes it absolutely dumb, 
dulls the crisp touch of the chisel, and not only kills the cha- 
racter of the wood but, you may say, buries it. When you look — 
at a piece of gilded work you can seldom be quite sure whether 
it is wood or not; you have mostly to infer from the under: — 
cutting or its absence, from details which would be too fragile — 
for plaster or too clumsy for wood, that it is one or the other. ‘ 
I don’t want to say anything against gilding; it is exceedingly _ 
valuable in decoration, and if the gilded ornament is in relief; — 
it may often be most convenient to carve it in wood. But this, 
to my mind, comes into quite a different category of work ; it — 
is not the art or craft of wood-carving, but wood-carving in the © 
service of some other art or craft, and is ruled then by the laws — 
of that other craft. The Italian, with all his skill (perhaps — 
because of it), was not prone to care very lovingly for his wood 
as such. His carving is crisp, free, direct ; he is master of his 
craft and all its tricks; he is a better workman all round than — 
his northern neighbours, but he has no particular preference — 
for wood over any other material ; he would just as soon paint, 
gild, or otherwise disguise the wood, encrust it with ivory, OF 
even wrap it up in velvet or brocade, if it happened to suit his _ 
scheme of colour. . oe La ae 
In carving which is subject to plastering and gilding, the — 
more highly you finish it the more absolutely your work is — 
thrown away. You want, on the contrary, to exaggerate and — 


over-emphasise its character, that it may not be altogether lost _ 


in successive coats of plaster, to say nothing of the glitter of — 
the gold. It was the glitter of the gold which led the 
eighteenth-century carvers so far astray from the: pursuit of 


form, and made possible the degradation of the Rococo. If you — 


are going to gild carving all over, I do not know that it matters - % 
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much about anything but broad surfaces, sharp accentuation 
and rich effect. ; 

I come now to the consideration of the adaptation of design 
to the special purposes it has to fulfil and the space it has to 
occupy. I can allude, of course, only to some of the more 
important ; but much of .what I have to say applies (#utaizs 
mutandis) to design in general. F irst as to panels. The 
panel is the artist’s opportunity of doing all he knows. It 
comes nearer than anything else to a picture to which the 
stiles and moulding round it are the frame. I have explained 
already, in reference to geometric carving, the danger of its 
design being too insignificant for such a place ; there, if any- 
where, is the place for a work of art laying claim to intrinsic 
interest. It is seldom, however, that the artist is anything like 
independent of architectural and decorative considerations 
even inthe panel. He has to consider here, as always, the 
question of scale. There must be a very definite relation 
between the scale of the detail throughout the whole scheme of 
decoration, as also a definite relation of style. Moreover, 
unless in the case of a single isolated panel, it has to be taken 
into account that it is one of a series which must balance one 
another ; and, in order to maintain such balance, you have to 
invent what I may call a scaffolding on which to build a 
sufficient variety of designs. 

The larger your panel the more important it is that there 
should be-points of emphasis, and of lesser emphasis, in it ; 
and these points of emphasis need to be observed throughout 
the series or you lose the rhythm of design. Before you settle 
on your motif you have therefore to consider whether it is one 
which allows you to play variations upon it. In the stalls from 
St. Severino, Naples, you will find a certain similarity in the 
different panel designs. In the top series there is a sort of swag 
or festoon in the panel nearest to you; and in the companion 
_panel, though there is no such swag, the ornament falls into 
lines suggesting a swag. In the two bench ends again you will 
notice, not only the recurrence of the central cartouche and 
jewel in each case, but also that the scroll terminates in, or 
rather springs from, demi-figures. In each case also the scroll 
is held together at the top by a central figure. 

In the choir of St. Pietro:at Perugia the panels are not so 
distinctly on the same lines, but then they are in much slighter 
relief ; they are designed rather with a view to delicate line 
than to effective mass, so that the detail is not very noticeable 
until you look for it, and then you find that one character of 
work is maintained throughout. In the pierced parapet of the 
gallery above, where rhythm was of more importance than 
detail (which would be to some extent lost in that position), 
design has been economised, and two panels do duty alternately 
—and with quite adequate effect ; but in any more important 
position to repeat a design is to discount its charm. 

In the cabinet front next shown the central heads in the 
drawer front recur effectively, and the two larger doors are a 
pleasing break in the monotony of small divisions. They are 
almost if not quite identical in design. It would have been 
much better if they had been more varied in detail. Those 
two panels as well as many others I have shown you are 
bi-symmetrical—the one-half of the design is, that is to say, 
practically the reverse of the other. Such symmetry of effect 
is often invaluable. And though there were no saving of 
invention therein, one would still very often choose to make 
the two sides of a panel take the same lines, But it is enough 
that they should take the same lines, and not be the one an 
actual repeat of the other. To design one-half a panel (or a 
quarter of it for that matter), trace it, and reverse it, is an ex- 
pedient only too common in most trades. In some of these (in 
weaving, for example, in stencilling, and so on) there is at least 
the excuse that it economises labour. But in the case of 
carving the saving is only in design, and that, as I said in my 
first lecture, is just the last thing of which the carver should be 
sparing. 

And, just as I said that where two panels are identical in 
design the interest in it is diminished, so in the case of the two 
halves of a panel being quite alike. It isnot a bad plan in 
practice to trace one-half of ycur design (the more roughly the 
better) and rub it down in reverse, but only in order to get the 
lines symmetrical and the masses to balance. That much 
secured, if you are an artist, you proceed instinctively to play 
variations upon the actual detail ; where there is a front view of 
a flower on one side you make it a back view on the other, and 
SO on, securing always some variety of incident within the unity 
of effect at which you aim. And, mind you, it is no sign of 
genius to disdain a certain symmetry of design. An artist 
never sets great store by geometric precision, but he spares no 
pains to get perfect grace of line and perfect balance of form. 
The youngster who thinks by carelessness and inaccuracy to 
show the high artistic spirit inspiring him is in the way to 
make a very bad workman. 

A pilaster may be considered, in one sense, merely a long 
upright panel. If in its design you adopt the bi-symmetrical 
plan you get, more pronouncedly than ever, the effect of a 
vertical line up the centre of it. You also reduce its apparent 
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width by that means, since the branches of your design can 
only extend from the centre to the side of the pilaster, instead 
of right across it. That would be a great objection to the 
system but for this important compensation : the upright direc- 
tion of the design and a certain stiffness in it seem in them- 
selves a very proper acknowledgment of the function of the 
pilaster, which is to support, in appearance at least, the enta- 
blature. But it becomes more important than ever (since you 
see them in such a narrow compass) that the two sides should 
not be identical. In the four pilasters now preserved in the 
Academy at Siena—(which are about as perfect in finish as 
anything I know of in wood)—there are not only slight varia- 
tions in the leafage, animals, and so on, but towards the top 
there is in each case a break in the continuity of the reversed 
design where a little figure is introduced within the crossing 
lines of the stem. You see here also very plainly the attention 
which the designer has paid to series. The figures, grotesques, 
vases, and so on, all range perfectly in horizontal] order. In 
fact, having designed one pilaster, the carver has marked off 
the main divisions on the others, and designed them within 
those lines. 

In the pilasters next shown the central upright line is less 
emphatic, and the shapes on each side of it are rather balanced - 
than reversed; but even the figures which break the line have 
a distinctly upright tendency. These pilasters being, as you 
see, much longer than the others, it was not necessary to 
emphasise their length. It is sometimes argued that decora- 
tion should always emphasise construction. That depends. 
If a pilaster is too short, you want to emphasise its length ; if 
it is too long you often want to break it, as you may do by the 
introduction of medallions or distinct horizontal divisions. 
What you really have to do in decoration is not necessarily to 
emphasise the constructed form, but to acknowledge it; that is 
enough. 

In the pilasters from Verona (which I show you once 
again) there is absolutely no reversing of the design at all—the 
wave lines in the two side divisions are not even opposed, as 
one might have expected them to be. The fact is that in such 
very low relief the upright forms of the pilasters would take 
care of themselves—and here there are no less than five well- 
marked uprights which assert themselves very emphatically. 
I do not say, therefore, that a scroll or waved design may not 
be useful in pilaster decoration, but it is not obviously adapted 
to it, and wants very discreet handling. I think, also, that ina 
pilaster the relief should be moderate. There is something 
unsatisfactory when the pilaster is, so to speak, cut away, and 
you only see ornament in its place. Least of all is it allowable 
to make any part of a pilaster project beyond the margin. 
The ornament must be carved out of the solid, and look as if it 
were. 

With regard to columns, you may band or ring them if you 
want to shorten them, flute them if you want to reduce their 
thickness. Another way in which to acknowledge the round- 
ness of the column is by lines twisting round it—and it isa 
way especially adapted to the decoration of the little pillars 
which occur in cabinetwork. What might be trivial in archi- 
tecture is there only pleasantly fanciful. The actual twisting of 
the column itself, as though it were a sugarstick, is but a poor 
expedient, contradicting, as it does, the very idea of a possible 
support. 

Concerning capitals there is no use in saying much ; the 
carver is mostly instructed to work to pattern—Corinthian, 
composite or whatever it may be. For my part, though I 
am no bigoted believer in Gothic sufficiency, I do like to 
see the bell of the cap; and I would rather see the carving 
take the form of the bel! than disguise or even clothe it. 
There are two time-honoured ways of decorating a frieze. 
(1) With a continuous scroll ; (2) with cross-lines dividing it up 
into panels more or less—as ior example the triglyphs in the 
Doric frieze of which there is a Renaissance rendering in the 
photograph on the screen from S. Maria in Organo at Verona. 

In the case of the scroll the idea is of course to emphasise 
the horizontal direction of the frieze, in the case of the cross- 
lines the idea is to interrupt too marked a tendency in that 
direction. Either plan is equally useful on occasion. A more 
generally available plan is perhaps a combination in which the 
scroll is interrupted, or perhaps not continuous at all, a repeated 
pattern, in fact, marking at short intervals the upright line— 
only much less emphatically than in the case of the triglyphs. 
There is an instance of that also on the screen. A similar 
result is produced by the introduction of big rosettes, masks, or 
other important objects at intervals in the frieze: they also 
connect the members framing it, and steady the design. 

_ What you have to ask yourself is—should the design, in any 
given case, be continuous or stopped, and, if stopped, how? In 
the case of mouldings a very broad moulding indeed, partaking 
somewhat of the nature of a frieze, may be treated more or less 
in the same way, especially if it be very flat in section. For the 
rest the tendency of mouldings is to be too liney. This is cor- 
rected by carving in the cross direction. They may be crossed 
in two ways—(1) Straight across, or (2) according to their 
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contour. That is to say you might take a plumb-line and mark 
-off the divisions. Or you might take the section of the mould- 
ing (the line you would use if the moulding were “returned on 
itself”) and repeat that at intervals, reversing it or not. The 
billet or the reel pattern isan instance of the first method. 
“The bead or the egg and tongue of the last. 

The old mouldings are always carved more or less on these 
‘principles : it is only the house-painter and decorator who ever 
yet thought of emphasising the parallelism of mouldings by 
“ pricking them out ” in colours—when already they pick them- 
‘Selves out if anything too much. The old patterns, too, are in 
the main good, so good that, I will not say they must be copied, 
‘ut you must work on their lines. The fact is that within the 
limits of a moulding an inch wide, or two or three at the most, 
there is no great choice of lines on which to work; the best 
‘have long since been found out, and the fittest have survived. 

A very essential thing in carving mouldings is to preserve 
their contour. This may be done by keeping the carving so 
very low in relief as merely to soften the contours, as in the 
table on the screen, and in the cabinet which follows it. The 
‘other way is by leaving so large a part of the actual surface of 
the moulding intact, that the carving resolves itself into certain 
incisions, the surface forming of course the design, the incisions 
-So to speak outlining it ; the pattern in that case being so full 
that there is practically no background to be grounded-out. In 
Aurniture at all events I would insist upon all carved mouldings 
answeting to one test—that you should be able to pass your 
hand along them with some degree of comfort. To sum up on 
this subject, the object of mouldings being to mark by parallel 
dines of light and shade some architectural feature, it is clearly 
irrational so to break them up with carving that the cross- 
SAS disturb that parallelism which is their very vatson 
etre, 

In the case not only of panels and pilasters but of compart- 
ments of all kinds, it is most distinctly desirable that the design 
Should be carefully adapted to the place it occupies. The 
Square panels of those two ceiling coffers, for example, fulfil 
that condition of design—not so the marginal strips. These 

appear to have been carved by the yard and cut to the lengths 
determined by the framing. That is, to me, an unpardonable 
fault in these otherwise beautiful designs: it tempts me to 
wonder whether it is wood-carving at all, whether it is not 
Stucco or something cast in a mould, where the design could 
not be modified to fit the various spaces. This is Italian work, 
but where it occurs I don’t know. The photographs were lent 
‘to me by my friend Mr. Thomas Armstrong. 

The circumstances controlling design are not always entirely 
ander.the control of the designer. On the contrary he is 
ordinarily very much the victim of circumstances. Given a 
Gothic rood-screen or a Renaissance doorway to carve, and he 
4s bound to keep within measurable distance of Gothic or 
Renaissance precedent, as the case may be. Even in work 
Jess strictly dependent upon architecture there is nearly always 
something (if only in the dimensions of the thing to be carved, 
-Or in its proportions) which must perforce influence, if not 
actually determine, the character of design befitting the circum- 
‘Stances. Broadly speaking, you want in the minor mouldings 
simplicity, in the more important panels interest, in the strictly 
architectural features severity, in the subsidiary spaces sub- 
ordination—and so on. 

A panel may be as I said, under certain circumstances 
almost a picture, or rather a bas-relief—a work of art in which 
the sculptor is bound only by those unwritten laws which the 
true artist obeys by instinct. But such cases are altogether 
exceptional. In the great majority of instances even a central 
panel has to be considered in relation to the ensemble—very 
likely in relation to other panels—and to the enrichment of the 
work generally. And there must of course be no incongruity 
‘between the carving of. panels, frieze, mouldings and the rest. 
The consideration of scale, again, is most important. Not that 
the natural scale of leaves, flowers, fruits, animals, &c., is 
-always to be observed—on the contrary ; but everything must 
be of a piece: one must never be allowed to feel that this is 
too small or that too Jarge for the rest. And the same thing 
-applies of course to style. The style, whether your own or 
-borrowed, whether founded on nature or on old work, however 
-eclectic in character, must be one. Any transition from severe 
to florid, or from conventional to natural, must be so gradual 
‘that it seems to come by growth. When this appears too natural 
for that, or that too conventional for the other, it means that 
the designer was not equal to the control of his resources, and 
.So failed. 

The question has sometimes been put to me by students— 
How ought one to set about designing ; should we adopt some 
‘historic style and follow that, or should we follow nature? The 
answer to that is very simple—neither. Take nature or an 
historic style, which you please, and then depart from it. 
Neither in nature nor in any historic style will, you find a 
model, but only a starting-point—a point of departure. But 
this departure must be made with discretion—it must be no 


ash flight into the unknown—and in order to depart at the 
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right moment, one must be thoroughly informed ; one must be 
thoroughly acquainted, that is to say, with what is in nature 
and with what has been done in art. 

There is a so-called freedom which is only license. I am 
not advocating that, nor yet the reliance of the student upon 
his unaided ignorance : the one thing fatal to him is cocksure- 
ness, the belief that he knows better than any one can teach 
him. There is a story of a potter who rebuked his apprentices 
by saying :—“ Yes, yes, young folks thinks old folks is fools, 
but old folks knows young folks is.” Now the best plan is, not 
to think other folk fools nor ourselves geniuses, but to use our 
brains and think for ourselves. And to think for_ ourselves 
does not imply that we should pay no heed to what has been 
thought by others before, as some of them at least were better 
men than we are. On the contrary, we have to begin by 
assimilating all they knew before we can give off anything to” 
the purpose on our own account. Still that does not mean to 
Say that we have any occasion to limit our aims to the repro- 
duction of old work. Most old patterns have to be taken cum 


grano salis, and sometimes that salt needs to bea pretty big 
(To be continued.) 
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Architects and the Arts and Crafts Society. — Si 
S1R,—May I ask you kindly to allow me to call attention to 
the reply of the Arts and Crafts Society to the inquiry of the — 
Institute Art Committee as to the exhibition of architectural 
designs which will be found in your columns? ee 
We feel strongly that it is scarcely to the honour of archi- | 
tecture that the profession should be so poorly represented in 
the annual display of industries and sub-industries with which — 
we are So intimately connected ; and I would venture to express — 
a hope that at the forthcoming exhibition of this valuable © 
Society architects wi!l be more worthily represented both as to 
quantity and quality of exhibits —Yours, &c., | ape es 
JOHN D. SEDDING, 
Chairman of Institute Art Committee. 
447 Oxford Street, W. : August 20, 1890, oa 


A Disclaimer. gl 

SIR,—Will you allow us to state that we have no connection 

whatever with Hitchins’ F ireproof Company, Limited, now in 

liquidation, or with any other house trading under a name 

similar to ours and purporting to supply our specialties? We ; 

beg particular attention to our correct address as under,—Yours _ 

faithtully, 74ee 

R. W. 

I Perren Street, Kentish Town, N.W. : 
August 19, 1890. 
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GENERAL. 


The Glasgow Architectural Association, accompanied 
by members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association, will 
visit Linlithgow to-morrow (Saturday). ic oe 

Toe Nottingham Architectural Society have- just paid 
a visit to Edinburgh and the Forth Bridge. eas 

The “Lincoln Chronicle” says that Mr. W. Scorer, 
architect, has been appointed by the South Kensington auth 
rities an assistant inspector in drawing for the Leicester, Notts 
and South Lincolnshire district. sf Ic oem 

Messrs. W. Lewis & Son, architects, of York, have bee 
instructed to prepare plans for the erection of new school 
with master’s house, &c, at Bagby, near Thirsk. The preset 
schools, which are now too small and dilapidated, are to be 
pulled down.. oi 

Mr. John Smitb, surveyor, Romsey, has been awarded a 
gold medal for an essay on British oaks, by the Royal Arbori-_ 
cultural Society. ae 

The York Master Builders’ Association have just had — 
their first excursion for the season. The Manchester Shi 
Canal works were visited on the occasion. < 

A Majority of the ratepayers of Ramsgate have decided 
in favour of the construction of a new marine drive at a cost of 
40,coo0/. i, 

Mr. Percy G. Stone has issued the prospectus of h 
work on “The Architectural Antiquities of the Isle of Wight,” 
in which will be illustrated both Ecclesiastical and Domestic 
buildings. Brice 

The Death is announced of Mr. Manwaring, the con 


Manwaring had been in the service of the town for forty-three 
years. aie 
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THE WEEK. 

A MEMORIAL on a reform of the government of London 
has been addressed to Lord Saxispury by the delegates 
appointed by some of the metropolitan vestries. One of 
the proposals relates to district surveyors. It is declared 
that the office and functions of the district surveyor, under 
the Building Acts, should be in the hands of the local 
boards and their officers, with an appeal to the London 
County Council. The memorialists consider that if the 
transference were carried out it would prevent unnecessary 
duplication of officers, and the local authority may rightly 
be expected to be more acquainted with the needs of their 
own locality than a central body can possibly be. Under 
the present arrangement sometimes the areas for which 
district surveyors act are not easily defined ; their limits 
are assigned without regard to their coinciding with those 
of the areas for which the existing local authorities are con- 
stituted ; two notices are now given—one to the vestry as 
the local authority and the other to the district surveyor ; 
and it might happen that the requirements of the two 
different authorities would be brought into conflict. The 
proposed change would effect an economy in the mode of 
administration ; it would remove the confusion which now 
prevails with regard to district surveyors, some of whom 
have only limited hours of attendance for the execution of 
their duties ; and the whole business relating to buildings 
would then devolve upon the local authorities. The dis- 
trict surveyors are paid by fees, whereas the surveyors of 
the local authorities are paid by salary—a more convenient 
and satisfactory arrangement. The district surveyors have 
thus to meet two sets of reformers, one in the London 
County Council the other in the vestries. Some change in 
the-administration of the Building Acts is demanded, but 
the action of the delegates may have the effect cf preserving 
the existing defects. 


Tue late CHARLES West Cope was one of those 
numerous artists whose powers are paralysed by election to 
the Royal Academy. A man who, when he was little more 
than thirty, carried off one of the chief prizes in the com- 
petition for the decoration of the Houses of Parliament, 
might be expected to produce work that would be memor- 
able. But, unfortunately for him, his success was followed 
by his election as an Associate, and seven years afterwards 
he became Academician. -He exhibited since that time 
numerous pictures—about one hundred and fifty have been 
counted—but except the purchasers, who can remember 
one of them? Yet nobody doubts that he was a clever 
man, and under more favourable conditions would have 
made a name. MHavinga prescriptive right to a position, 
there was no need for him to improve. He could have 
asked himself reproachfully with the poet— 

Was war ich erst? Was bin ich nun ? 


During forty years his works continued to be uniform in 
quality ; it was impossible to trace in them any of the 
salutary influences which have been exercised upon the 
English school, and which some Academicians have not 
been able to resist. 


satisfy archzologists or scholars. Mr. Cope was born in 
1811, and was the son of an artist whose works will not 
come into favour through the eminence of his son and 


pupil. 


PROFESSOR CARNELLY, who died suddenly on Wednes- 
day, was an expert who was expected to add much to those 
sciences which are related to building. His success in 
determining the character of the air in buildings by the 
quantity of organisms which existed in it was only a sort of 


-preparatory effort for a greater work. The fact that he was 


selected to report on the condition of the sewers of the 
Houses of Parliament was evidence of the value which was 
attached to his discovery. It will be remembered that 
Professor CARNELLY was able to demonstrate that sewers 


»which Dr. Percy declared to be innocuous were reeking 
with microbes. 
Dundee was no less important in its consequences. 


His examination of the Board Schools in 
At the 


Most of his pictures were historical in: 
‘the old sense of the word—that is to say, they will not 


time of his death Professor CARNELLY was in his thirty- 
eighth year, and indeed he appeared much younger. His 
work as a teacher began in the laboratory of Owens College 
where he was demonstrator. Then he accepted the appoint 
ment of Professor in Firth College, Sheffield. Three years 
afterwards he was selected to be the first Professor of 
Chemistry in the new University College, Dundee. He had 
to create his department. The college consisted of a row 
of small villas which were transformed into classrooms, 
and as the chemical and physical laboratories required 
special attention it may be said that not a brick was laid in 
that part except under Professor CARNELLY’s direction. 
His labours at that time must have affected a consti- 
tution that was never vigorous. In Dundee Professor 
CARNELLY carried on the investigations upon which his 
reputation rests. He was elected two years since to the 
more important office of Professor of Chemistry in Aberdeen 
University, and there he seemed destined to remain for a 
long period. Professor CARNELLY served as examiner in 
other institutions, and he held one or two public offices. 
His death is a loss to chemical science, 


THe Camberwell Assessment Committee have had to 
settle the question whether an observatory, built in the 
grounds attached to a gentleman’s residence for purposes of 
observation and scientific research, can be said to add to 
the annual value of the premises. Not long since Sir 
HENRY BESSEMER erected an observatory in his grounds. 
It was an expensive structure, and the overseers assessed it 
at too/. gross value. An appeal was lodged, which was 
conducted by Mr. W. H. BLANcuH, assessment surveyor, 
on the ground that, instead of adding to the annual value 
of the hereditament, the observatory had, in his opinion, 
reduced it. It was also contended that overseers were too 
prone to assume that an expenditure of money must neces- 
sarily increase annual value; whereas it often, as in Sir 
HENRY BESSEMER’S case, operated the other way. The 
observatory, fitted as it was with one of the most magnifi- 
cent telescopes to be found in the country, was doubtless a 
source of delight and instruction to the owner, but if 
the house and grounds were in the market, a great difficulty 
would be experienced in finding a tenant who would make 
a scientific use of the observatory. Without the telescope 
the building would probably be used as a summer-house or 
outdoor smoking-room, if it would not be regarded as an 
eyesore, to be got rid of at the earliest opportunity. The 
Assessment Committee, whilst not conceding all that was 
asked on behalf of the appellant, made a substantial reduc- 
tion on the assessment. 


Trinity CuHurcH, New York, is to be enriched with 
bronze gates designed by Mr. R. M. Huwt, architect, and 
set up as a memorial of the late JoHN Jacos Astor at the 
expense of his son. The work is expected to cost over 
40,0007, It is intended that the gates will in style corre- 
spond with the church, but inspiration for the details is to 
be drawn from GuHrsBeRTI’s work in Florence. As Mr. 
Hunt is a skilled artist who endeavours to be in touch 
with the latest French ideas, it may be assumed that the 
new work will excite much interest. The question of cast- 
ing has yet to be decided, but precautions will have to be 
taken if the work is executed in America. 


THE ruins of the Cour des Comptes on the Quai 
d’Orsay in Paris have been a memorial of the Commune 
which the inhabitants have been long eager to efface. If 
they have remained as an eyesore it is owing to the action 
of M. ANronin Proust. He had set his heart on trans- 
forming the ruins into a museum of decorative art, and 
amidst the changes of ministers he was allowed to have his 
way. At last a man with infinitely stronger determination, 
M. ALpHaNp, decided that part of the international ex- - 
hibition buildings were suited for the museum, and 
M. Proust has had to succumb. The question is now, 
What is to be done with the ruins of the Cour des Comptes ? 
The Minister has decided to sell them and the ground 
which they encumber, care being taken that any buildings 
which will be erected are worthy of so prominent a position. 
The money obtained will be applied partly towards the 
improvement of the offices now used as the Cour des 
Comptes and partly for outlay on other public buildings. 
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JAPANESE POTTERY.* 


F the Japanese possess any order or distinction to 
I reward foreign enthusiasm for their art, there 1s no man 
who is better entitled to receive it than Mr. J. L. Bowes, 
of Streat'aw Towers, Liverpool. The volumes on the 
keramic art of Japan, on Japanese marks and seals and on 
Japanese enamels, which were brought out by him, and 
which are all to be considered as evidence of genuine 
admiration for the subjects treated, have not been surpassed 
in the history of amateurism. The risk incurred in producing 
volumes which exemplify the best work of the printer and 
lithographer would have scared anyone who looked on the 
venture as a business speculation. Although the books 
have been successful we cannot believe that the outlay can 
ever be returned. Mr. Bowes has, however, the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that he has helped to extend the interest in 
Japanese work, and he can also claim to have done much 
for English bookmaking. Apart from the subjects, his 
volumes would be valuable in the eyes of acollector through 
the excellence of the typography and the beauty of the 
illustrations. 

Mr. Bowes’s latest volume may be divided into three 
parts. In the first, there is a capital analytical history of 
Japanese pottery ; in the second part, that history is 
exemplified by descriptions of the author’s collection, which 
according to native connoisseurs illustrates the subject with 
an approach to completeness hitherto unattainable even in 
their own country ; while the third part describes some of 
the elements of the decoration, such as symbols, crests, 
fabulous beings, emblems, &c., which are often employed. 
Throughout Mr. Bowes keeps in view the imaginative and 
poetic aspects of the Japanese character ; a perusal of the 
pages will therefore enhance the interest of Japanese work 
for many a reader, 

The Japanese, like the rest of mankind, have legends 
relating toa remote time. It is believed that as far back 
as BC. 660 King Jrmmu ordered various kinds of pottery to 
be made for use in the temples ; and it is also stated that 
about the same period a man was advised to use eight vases 
for the preparation of a beverage from fruits. One of the 
State archeologists admitted that he was unacquainted with 
any productions so ancient; but fragments have been found 
in shell-mounds which are undoubtedly the remains of 
primitive work. According to Professor Morse the Omori 
shell-mounds yielded cooking vessels, bowls and cups, 
vessels that probably served as water-bottles, and some 
which may be described as ornamental jars and bowls. He 
concluded that mercury sulphide was used in painting some 
of them ; there were no painted patterns, and the ornamenta. 
tion consisted in applying colour to interspaces between 
simple lines or curves which were first indented on the 
piece. The mound is considered to be at least seven 
centuries older than our era, and the pieces exhumed 
correspond with the prehistoric pottery of other races. In 
the first or second century a decree was issued which 
suggests that the potter’s art had advanced beyond the 
making of household vessels. It was then the custom, 
whenever a prince died, to place his immediate attendants 
in the earth around his sepulchre, where they were kept 
until they slowly expired of hunger and fatigue. On one 
occasion a philosopher, taking advantage of the kindly 
disposition of the King, had the courage to suggest that 
clay figures should be substituted, and the Mikado at once 
approved of the arrangement, saying, ‘‘from now and 
henceforward let it be the law for posterity to exchange 
things of clay for living men, and set them up in sepulchres.” 
It is not to be supposed that the figures bore much 
resemblance to humanity. They may have been as hideous 
as those found at Hissarlik, but, if they saved men from 
suffering, they have value of another sort. In the third 
century some Corean potters arrived in Japan and _intro- 
duced new practices. An officer, called the Hajir, was 
already in existence whose duty was to look after strange 
potters. In the seventh century the Hajir made way for an 
officer with larger powers, and who\ had control of the 
trade. Whether such events did occur, or were invented, 
—— ee ee 
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they indicate that, in an age that might be called mytho- 
logical, the potter’s industry was of importance in Japan. 
According to Mr. Bowes the period that comes next 
produced works that, except in firing, ‘were inferior in 
other respects to those attributed to the prehistoric period, 
and for some centuries later there is little improvement in 
the form of the vessels produced, and no greater advance. 
in the direction of decoration than such as could be accom- 
plished by rude scorings in the clay; whilst the prehistoric: 
remains show, in some cases, a certain elegance of shape 
and a distinct approach to ornamental forms in the designs. 
with which they are embellished.” It was in the thirteenth 
century that TosHrro, who is known as the Father of 
Pottery, appeared, and although the Japanese treat his works 
with a reverence which is almost religious, yet he was not 
an ornamentist. We are told that in his brown tea jars, 
which are now priceless, “the grounds were covered with a 
bright brown glaze, splashed with black, irregularly dispersed 
upon the surface, and sometimes yellow was used; but beyond 
this Tosu1Ro’s skill did not allow him to go.” Pure porce- 
lain was first made in Japan in 1513, but that kind of © 
pottery could only be produced in small quantities until the 
end of the century, when the Hizen clay was discovered. 
It is thus evident that in the islands pottery took a long time 
to reach its present excellence, and according to Mr. BowEs, 
“it is correct to speak of the seventeenth and eighteenth” 
centuries as the palmy days of art in Japan.” It was not 
until the beginning of the present century that “the highest — 
development of Satsuma faience was probably reached.” 
There are people who set a value on some old pieces of 
Hizen ware who will be disposed to resent what is said by — 
Mr. Bowes about the age of the best Japanese pottery. 
It may be well therefore to make it known that the ware 
was produced entirely for export, and to a Japanese the 
mongrel decoration appears hideous. Much of this Hizen 
ware forms part of the treasure which confers respectability 
on Dutch houses, and there is a well-known collection of it © 
in Dresden. In later times the Hizen potters have sent 
out much imperfect work which, however, finds a market 
in Engiand among people who are ready to admire what- — 
ever appears to come from. Japan. As Satsuma ware is 
sure of especial favour among collectors, they would do well 
to read what Mr. Bowgs says on the subject. The earlier 
examples, which may not be more than two centuries old, 
are painted in low-toned colours, and gold is sparingly used, — 
For a time the style was kept up, but of late wares have 
been made in Satsuma which are decorated elsewhere. As 
an example of the subterfuges which are adopted to pass off — 
pottery at many times its real value, Mr. Bowes refers to 
the auction in 1879 of the so-called “‘ Papal pieces,” which 
were declared to have been specially prepared for presenta- — 
tion to one of the Popes, and as being selected for that purpose — 
by St. Francis Xavier. This pseudo-historic collection — 
“consisted of a heterogeneous collection of Ota and Shiba 
wares made within the previous twenty years, many of them 
probably not being more than two or three years old; some 
were stained to give an appearance of age, whilst even this — 


simple process had been dispensed with in the case of 


others.”. But so much is done to vulgarise Satsuma, it is — 
not impossible that genuine examples will become depre- 
ciated in value. Kaga is another ware that has suffered at 
the hands of living potters, and at present in London it is" 
the variety which is most represented by vulgatised pieces, — 
Colour and form are debased to meet the exigencies of — 
speculators. It is remarkable that for the finest specimens — 
of red and gold no greater antiquity than 1810 can be made 
out. A prince founded a pottery in the district in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, but the productions — 
are not to be discovered. The characteristics of the 
pottery of all the districts are described at Jength in Mr. | 
Bowes’s volume, and this part of it can be accepted as a 
guide to the collector. ee 
The catalogue of the author’s collection is no less useful, — 
for the pieces are types of the work of the various districts 
or schools, and as the pages are arranged to correspond with — 
the divisions of the preceding section of the book, the 
reader in going through the lists is thus guided by general — 
ideas of style and quality. As marks are exactly repro- — 
duced, the seeker after valuable pieces has an aid towards — 
the identification of what he meets, for imitation does not — 
always comprise copying the original potter’s signature. — 


should be enough to restrain 
Japanese designs, 
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Mr. Bowes has had to work out his own system, for the 
Japanese have yet to produce a comprehensive description 
of their pottery, and the difficulty of the task which was 
before the author is suggested by his acknowledgment of 
his mistakes in identifying pieces from time to time. His 
new volumie is thus the outcome of a longer acquaintance 
with the subject, and of additional opportunities for debat- 
ing about styles with native connoisseurs. As such it is 
unique. 

There is a still larger class of people who, without 


“aspiring to become collectors, can appreciate Japanese art 


as seen in pottery. For them the third part of the book 
will have attraction, from its novelty and suggestiveness. 
The artists in their designs often and skilfully conceal the 
method of production, and from the freedom which they 
exhibit in the treatment it is not supposed that they are as 
conservative as if they were working after the classic forms 
of Europe. When Mr, Bowes says that certain “ customs, 
ideas and associations have afforded the painter subjects 
with which to beautify the objects fashioned by the potter, 
and at the same time have preserved fresh and green in the 
minds of their possessors sentiments and aspirations which 
have animated their forefathers for many generations,” he 
explains one of the qualities of Japanese decoration. It 
resembles a book which is made up of phrases which have 
become familiar in the mouth as household words, the 
author's task consisting in the arrangement and connecting 
expressions. Take for illustration the Takara-mono, or 
Precious Things. Mr. Bowes gives a list of many of them. 
The anchor suggests safety ; the coral growing in a pot 
expresses safety ; a ball or jewel is the everlasting ; a four- 
leaved form within a sort of circle, much used in diapering, 
may mean one of the seven precious metals and stones ee) 
shell is the sign of wealth ; the Kakuremino, or rain-cloak, 
is a symbol of comfort or invisibility to evil spirits ; the 
figure of a small coin means moderate wealth ; two rolls 
crossing denote wisdom ; a fruit of the orange tribe suggests 
sweetness ; a small hammer with a tassel attached recalls 
one carried by the god of riches, and means wealth, whether 
acquired or earned ; an unfolding flat-leaf fan is a symbol 
of authority ; a short feather cloak with a tail is the symbol 
of angels ; a fundo or weight signifies commerce ; a double- 
pronged figure is a harp, and a sign of harmony ; 
some objects projecting from it is a type of security; a 
heap of balls on a stand represents the soul, or eternity ; a 
small box with treasure denotes plenty; a partly unrolled 
scroll is another emblem of wisdom ; two rolls of textiles 
mean splendour, and so on. The figures are common 
elements of Japanese decoration, and they appeal with 
more eloquence to natives than to strangers, to whom they 
may appear incongruous parts of a design. Then there are 
ships, dragons, strange birds and quadrupeds, and trees 
which appear to have been seen in dreams. The pine and 
bamboo signify long life; the crane also expresses the same 
idea, hence one of the trees and the bird are someiimes 
combined to express extreme longevity. The blossoms of 
the plum tree and cherry tree are prized not only for their 
beauty, but for their associations. The wisteria, peony, 


_ orange-blossom and lotus have also their meanings for the 


observer. This peculiarity of the elements of decoration 
Europeans from - copying 


which can have little meaning for 


Strangers except what belongs to the figure that is 


taste which the Japanese 


gentlemen take pains to 


represented. The chapter on Bouquets reveals the delicate 
take in the arrangement of flowers, 
a prescribed disposal of the main 
on the subject, which Japanese 
master, for where the language of 
flowers is generally recognised a solecism would bring 
disgrace. There is no other people with so much delight 
in the beauty of natural forms, and it would be difficult to 
‘foretell what art will gain from so much attention to those 
models. But if the artists are now willing to sacrifice all 
things to gain, nature cannot save them fron decline. 
_ Mr. Bowes’s volume, as the title suggests, is primarily 
12 guide for the collector, and the best of its kind ; but 
pels 1s much in it from which the student of art will derive 
/nvaluable lessons. If the book will teach him, as it can, 
o avoid bartering his art as if it were only a marketable 
Lomnedity, and adapted for temporary enjoyment, Mr. 
30wes will have done good work for his generation. 


combining freedom with 
parts. There are books 
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WESTMINSTER HALL. 


HE close of the Parliamentary session seems to offer a 
good opportunity, says a correspondent of the Ziimes, for 
describing the great changes that have lately been made in the 
oldest surviving portion of the Palace of Westminster, As is 
well known, the building of the new Law Courts rendered 
unnecessary those not very venerable and decidedly incon- 
venient Courts which in and after the year 1820 were built by 
Sir John Soane adjoining the west side of Westminster Halli. 
The question then arose, What was to be done with them? 
Should they be allowed to remain as Committee-rooms or 
Parliamentary offices, or should they be pulled down; and, if 
so, what should be done with the site? In other words, the 
whole question of Westminster Hall and Palace Yard was 
reopened, and it required long deliberation on the part of a 
strong Committee of the House of Commons before a settle- 
ment was found. It may be remembered that Sir Charles 
Barry, when he was commissioned to build the new Houses of 
Parliament after the great fire of 1834, intended to add a great 
buildiug to those he was allowed to complete-—a building which 
was to start from Old Palace Yard, to close in the whole of the 
west side of Westminster Hall, and, turning to the east at 
Bridge Street, to complete a quadrangle enclosing New Palace 
Yard. But Parliament decided that this building, which would 
have cost 500,000/,, was not wanted, and that it was better in 
evety way to leave the open space as it was, without interfering 
with the view of the Abbey. Consequently, there was no real 
question of adopting Sir Charles Barry’s plan when the old 
Law Courts were found to be no longer needed, and the Com- 
mittee entered upon their work without having to consider that 
alternative. What the Committee did, in fact, was to adopt, 
after due deliberation and after hearing much evidence, the 
course of action first laid down by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, at that 
time (1884) First Commissioner of Works. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
in his evidence before the Committee described the circum- 
stances. He had himself ordered the demolition of the old 
Law Courts. He says :— 

“TI consulted with the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon 
that point, who had taken a very active part in the proceedings 
with regard to the new Law Courts, and he agreed with ine 
that there was a distinct promise to Parliament that the old 
Law Courts should be demolished ; and, in accordance with 
that, I gave orders for their being removed.” 

Having then come to the conclusion that Sir Charles Barry’s 
grandiose plan need not be considered, he determined to take 
the advice of some eminent architect with a view to dealing 
with Westminster Hall. He naturally thought of Mr. Pearson, 
R.A, the architect to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
and a man “thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the neigh- 
bourhood,” and, with the consent of the Treasury, he placed 
the matter in his hands. : 

Then came the appointment of the Committee, which con- 
sisted of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre as chairman, Mr. W. H. Smith, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Beresford-Hope, Sir Henry 
Holland, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Walter, Sir Richard Wallace, 
Sir Edward Reed, Mr. Rylands, Mr. Dick Peddie and Mr. 
Cheetham. The Committee sat at various times from Novem- 
ber 1884 till March 1885, and among the witnesses examined 
were various eminent architects, such as Mr. Pearson himself, 
Mr. Charles Barry, Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. William White and 
Mr. Ewan Christian, all of whom gave more or less Support to 
Mr. Pearson’s plans, while witnesses who may be described as 
hostile were Mr. J. J. Stevenson, Mr. William Morris and Mr, 
J. T. Meiklethwaite, the two last-named representing respec- 
tively the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings and 
the Archzological Institute. To put the matter briefly, the 
question at issue between the two parties was whether the addi- 
tions to be made to the Hall should attempt in any way to Carry 
out the ideas of a past age, or whether they should be frankly 
new and modern. Mr. William Morris and his friends are 
fond of urging that “restoration,” 2s th: word is commonly 
understood, falsifies history and re:ults in architectural sole- 
cisms. They attack the whole movement of which the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott was the leader, on the ground that no restoration 
can result in anything else than shams ; that each age ought to 
work in its own way and not in a way which it believes to have 
been that of some former time; that architecture ought to go 
forward and has no business to go back. They point out with 
indisputable truth that when a thirteenth-century architect 
wanted to complete a Norman cathedral he did not build in 
the Norman way, but in the manner of his own time, with 
pointed arches and lancet windows ; and that when the men of 
Wolsey’s time had to go over old work they did it in the Per- 
pendicular fashion of their own day. Oa the same principle 
they protest that any modern additions to an old building 
ought not to be mere attempts to reproduce the sty le of that 
building, but ought to be modern. The arzument is a strong 
one in itself, but there is an objection to it which seemed fara: 
to the Committee, as it will seem fatal to the majority of 
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sensible people. That objection is that at the present time we 
have no style in architecture which can be cailed distinctively 
modern or distinctively national. We are getting one, perhaps, 
but only as yet in Domestic architecture ; while as for public 
buildings, what is the architect in search of the modern to do? 
Is he to imitate the Foreign Office, or the Horse Guards, or 
the Albert Hall? Is heto flank the Hall of William Rufus 
with the terra-cotta of the Natural History Museum? It 
seemed to the Committee that Mr. Pearson’s plans combined 
ingenuity and learning ; that, so far as was possible on a site 
which had seen so many successive buildings appear and dis- 
appear, they joined a regard for modern needs with forms that 
were in harmony with those of the ancient building ; and that, 
in consequence, it was desirable to adopt them. 

Without following Mr. Pearson or the rival authorities in the 
details of the history of Westminster Hall, we may briefly 
indicate the periods at which the chief changes have been 
made in the structure. Founded in 1097 by William Rufus, 
the Hall was frequently repaired and altered at various times 
during the next three centuries. Richard II. entirely trans- 
formed it to its present shape. He raised the walls 2 feet, 
recased them, inserted new windows, and added the magnificent 
oak roof which still exists as the most conspicuous feature of 
the Hall. It was to support this roof that he built the large 
buttresses which have lately been uncovered and the two tiers 
of exterior wall-arches which still remain and are such an 
interesting architectural feature. Mr. Pearson also attaches 
importance to the fact that this King built “ divers lodgings” 
on the west side, and he asserts that “ these were mostly con- 
tained by a wall erected parallel to the Hall and connecting 
together the great buttresses.” In 1512 came the great fire, 
which destroyed a large portion of the Palace; but the Hall 
was uninjured by it. Under Elizabeth there were large addi- 
tions to the west side of the Hall, and Sir Christopher Wren, a 
hundred years later, also added something. It was in 1732, 
however, that the chief external additions were made, when 
William Kent, the architect of the Horse Guards, built the 
Courts of Common Pleas and Committee-rooms between the 
west side and what was then called St. Margaret’s Lane. In 
1820 Sir John Soane demolished all this and a great deal more 
besides, including the charmingly picturesque building which is 
preserved for us in a drawing by William Capon, of the date 
1793. Then the Law Courts were built; Thomas Gayphere, 
the Abbey mason, restored the north end; and a few years 
later Sir Robert Smirke recased the walls of the great Hall. 

What Mr. Pearson has done may be briefly described. He 
found the old Law Courts demolished, and the west wall of the 
Hall, with its flying buttresses, laid bare. He wished to pre- 
serve this old Norman wall, a good deal ‘of which exists in its 
original condition, with the old masons’ marks upon the stones ; 
and he knew that if exposed to the atmosphere of modern 
London the surface would very soon be destroyed. Persuading 
himself that he had ancient authority for so doing, he joined 
the buttresses by a long two-storeyed building, which might 
serve for Parliamentary offices and Committee-rooms, and he 
made an entrance into these rooms by that staircase inside the 
Hall, which, with its adornment of heraldic animals, has earned 
the censure of Sir George Campbell and other judges of art. 
The rooms on these two storeys have been appropriated, the 
upper to the Journal Office and the lower to the Private Bill 
Office, and we have the authority of the chief of the former 
department for saying that the rooms are comfortable and con- 
venient, The most important addition, however, is at the 
north-west corner, where Mr. Pearson has built out at right 
angles to the Hall a large room supported on arches. His 
intention was that this room should be used for grand com- 
mittees, and that the arched court underneath should afford a 
stand for horses and carriages. For the room itself we have 
nothing but praise; it is finely proportioned, and the teak 
panelling is handsome. It seems a pity, however, that Mr. 
Pearson did not make use for the purpose of this room of 

-the fine old mantelpiece, evidently carved by one of the 
Italian workmen who came over with Torregiano, which 
was found in one of the Law Courts. It would have been much 
better to replace this chimneypiece almost zz sz¢w than to send 
it to South Kensington Museum. As for the covered stand for 
carriages it cannot be said to be a success, and there is much 
to be urged in favour of the suggestion that the south wall 
should be pierced, and that carriages should be able to drive 
through and take their position under a lean-to shed placed 
against the wall of St. Margaret Street. 

It should be added that the total cost of the works as 
originally contemplated by Mr. Pearson was 34,0007, of which 
5,000/, was to be for completing Sir Charles Barry’s work on 
St. Stephen’s porch and 8,oo0/ to be the cost of raising the 
height of the towers. The latter has not been done, and it may 
be doubted whether it ever will be done, but the work on 
St. Stephen’s porch has been accomplished with remarkable 
skill. It is only necessary to call attention to one other feature 
of the work—the removal] of the modern dormer windows in the 
roof of the Hall, which were placed there at the time of the 
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coronation of George IV. They are now blocked up, and the 
consequence is that for the first time for seventy years it is 
possible to see the roof of the Hall in all its beauty. We may 
fitly conclude by asking how long it will be before the public is 
admitted to see it? Surely the time has come when the restric- 
tions which were the result of the dynamite outrages should be: 
removed. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY DRAINAGE.* 


A PAPER on this subject was read at Brighton on Tuesday by: 
Mr. G. V. Poore,M.D., F.R.C.P., who said that the remarks 
he was about to offer were addressed mainly to persons who: 
lived in the country and enjoyed the luxury of elbow-room, and — 
he trusted that what he was about to say would make them 
hesitate before they hastily copied the sanitary methods of the 
town, and heedlessly began to foster overcrowding, the bane of | 
all sanitary and social virtue. He had taken for his subject the 
“ Living Earth,” and he meant to apply the epithet “living ” to 
the dark-coloured inert mould which the countryman saw in 
the fields and gardens and the town-dweller found in the 
flowerpot which held his struggling geranium. We had arrived 
of late years at a certain knowledge of the fact that the mould — 
which formed the upper stratum of the ground on which we 
lived was teeming with life. It had long been recognised by 
agriculturists that the upper stratum of the soil differed from 
that immediately below it in fertility, the fertility being sup- 
posed to be due to prolonged exposure to air, and the lower 
stratum of the soil being supposed if brought to the surface only 
to become fertile after considerable interval. Cobbett told us 
that the earth began to ferment in the spring, and that before 
sowing a thorough tilling and mixing of upper strata of soil 
was very necessary, with a view not only to the disintegration 
of the soil, but to a thorough leavening of the whole mass with | 
fermentible matter. He thought that this term “fermentation” 
as applied to the soil was perfectly apt. The black vegetable — 
mould which lay on the surface of the earth was largely com- 
posed of organic matter, which was not to be wondered af, 
seeing that every organised thing whether animal or vegetable — 
which inhabited this globe, fell when dead upon the earth and © 
became incorporated with it. E 
Arguing that this so-called vegetable mould was mainly — 
composed of animal matter, the speaker said that although — 
the amount of animal life was considerable it was as nothing 
compared with the richness of soil in the lower forms of veget- 
able life. The dead and refuse matter became the food of 
saprophytic fungi which abounded in the soil to a very great 
extent, and were very active in producing changes in organic — 
matter added to the soil. These changes were usually in the 
direction of oxidation; occasionally the change was one of 
reduction. One thing was certain, that if the soil were sterilised 
by heat or other means it was no longer capable of producing 
any chemical change in organic matter. This seemed to him. 
to be of prime importance to the-sanitarian. The oxidation 
and vitrification of organic matter in the soil was a biologica 
question pure and simple. It was an effect produced by the 
living earth—a process analogous to fermentation. — The 
vegetable living mould on the surface of the earth was a filter’ 
of the most perfect kind. It was very rich in saprophytic 
bacteria, whereas the subsoil at a depth varying from 3 to 6 feet 
was barren of bacteria as well as of other kinds of life. Ant 
thing thrown on to the surface soon disappeared ; even su 
things as pieces of wood or leather, about the toughest ¢ 
organic materials, became softened and permeated by fungoid 
growth and finally crumbled away, becoming fertile “ humu 
which was the only permanent source of wealth in any country, 
the source whence we derived all the materials for all our food 
and clothing. a 
Discussing the question as to whether, amongst the bacteria 
in the soil, some might not be hurtful to mankind, Dr. Poore 
said that there could be no doubt that pathogenic organisms 
did exist in the soil, but their power for harm would seem to be 
practically very small indeed. It seemed a fact that the gre 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest held good for microbe 
in the soil as for all other organised things everywhere, 2 
that organisms which flourished in the human body languished 
and ceased to multiply in the soil. They got overgrown f 
saprophytic microbes, and even if they did not die the risk 
their finding their way into the ground water was practical 
nil, for the humus was the best of filters. Leaving it an open 
question whether the so-called spirillum of Asiatic cholera, the 
comma bacillus of Koch, was the cause of cholera, Dr, Poore 
pointed out that the microbe had been met with exclusively in 
the dejecta of cholera patients, and mentioned that Koch had 
made the very interesting observation that comma bacillus died 
very rapidly when dried, and that it was hence inferred that no 
living comma bacillus could exist in dust, and that the transport 


* From the presidential address in Section I. (Sanitary Scien 
and Preventive Medicine) at the Congress of the Sanitary Institu 
Brighton, August 26, 1890, N 
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of living comma bacillus through the air was impossible. 


Another factor, very unfavourable to the growth of comma 


bacillus, was the presence of saprophytes in large quantities ; 
under these circumstances they died out. 
did not kill them but merely suspended their vitality. If they 
found their way into pure running water or wells of pure water 
it was probable that multiplication never occurred. Supposing 
comma bacilli to exist in dejecta what then was the best way to 
Stop their multiplication and accidental passage into drinking 
water? Clearly to dry them and place them with other sapro- 
phytes. If they were buried in the upper layer of vegetable 
mould the sun would dry them, or even if it were raining the 
living filter would stop their passage downwards. The growth 
of saprophytes would kill them ; and if the ground were culti- 
vated, the comma bacilli would be destroyed and vitrified and 
Dass upwards into the crops and not downwards into the wells. 
if, on the other hand, the dejecta were mixed with water and 
taken in an impermeable pipe through the living humus of 
surface to the dead mineral subsoil where the sun did not reach 
to dry them, and where saprophytes to eat them up existed not, 
the danger of their finding their way through interstices and 
‘crevices into drinking water appeared to be very great indeed. 

That the under strata of the soil were a very inefficient 
barrier against filth contamination had been demonstrated in 
all our large towns, especially London. In London, renowned 
for its innumerable wells, they had had to close every one of 
them, and as the excessive dirtiness of the air made rain-water 
not available for domestic purposes, they had become absolutely 
dependent upon the water companies, and it was only quite 
recently that the public had become alive to the fact that causes 
which poisoned the surface-wells were equally poisoning the 
‘Thames and the sea, and other sources of London water. No 
thinking being could feel easy about the London water supply, 
and it was to be hoped that some day the public mind would 
be roused to an appreciation of the fact that if we wanted pure 
water we must make some serious attempt not to foul our wells 
and streams. He was convinced that in our Sanitary arrange- 
ments we had not sufficiently distinguished between the living 
mould of the surface and the dead earth of the subsoil. The 
living mould was our only efficient scavenger, which throve and 
grew fat upon every kind of organic refuse; our only efficient 
filter, a filter which swelled and offered an impassable barrier to 
infective particles, a filter which afforded a sure protection to 
our surface wells. When we perforated the living humus with 
a pipe, and took our dirty water to the subsoil, we, as it were, 
pricked a hole in our filter, and every chemist knew what that 
meant. 

In order to keep the soil healthy, to keep up its appetite for 
dirt and its power for digestion, the only thing necessary was 
tillage. Well-cultivated soil which was compelled to produce 
good crops had never yet been convicted of causing any 
danger to health, Sanitation was purely an agricultural ques- 
tion, and in the country where every cottage had, or should 
have, its patch of garden, there ought to be no difficulty in the 
daily removal of refuse from the house, and in applying it to 
agricultural purposes, without any risk of contaminating the 
water supply. The panacea for all sanitary ills had been, and 
still was, ‘‘drainage,” and the only scavenger that was in favour 
was water, notwithstanding the fact that sanitation by water 
had for its main characteristic “incompleteness.” The work 
was begun but never finished. Our houses were flushed, but 
we paid for it by fouling every natural source of pure water, 
whether river or surface well. Observing that it was only com- 
paratively recently that we had learned to recognise the 
dangers which resulted from the putrefaction of a mixture of 
€xcrement and water in a sewer or cesspool, Dr. Poore submitted 
as reasons why every effort should be made to keep excremental 


_matters out of our sewers (1) that excrement is the only ingre- 


dient of sewage against which dangerous infective properties 
had been proved again and again ; (2) if excremental matters 
were stopped out of our house: drains we could in country 
places often have recourse to the old practice of allowing our 
household slops to run in open gutters, concerning the ventila- 
tion of which there could be no doubt, and the gutters might 
be subjected to the wholesome discipline of the broom and 
purifying influences of sunlight and drying winds 3 (3) if ex- 
cremental matters were stopped out of the house drains the 
total volume of sewage to be dealt with would be diminished 
by at least one-fifth; and (4) as to the objection that the 
Stopping of excreta out of the sewers lowered the manurial 
value of the sewage, it was idle to discuss the theoretical value 
ait practical nuisance which no sane farmer would take at a 
gut. ; 

From every point of view—scientific, sanitary, moral, 
economic—he felt strongly that dwellers in the country should 
take warning by the towns. They should revert to the cleanly 
and decent habits of our forefathers and keep the sanitary offices 
away from the main structure of the house, and not, as is the 
filthy custom of the present day, bring them almost into the bed. 
rooms. They should keep solid matters out of the house-drains 
and see that they were decently buried in the living earth every 
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day, and they should replace the drains by gutters and filter all 
the household siops by applying them to the top of a different 
piece of cultivated ground every day. He was no mere theorist. 
He practised what he preached. In Hampshire he had a 
garden, and adjoining it were twenty cottages he owned, in- 
habited by about a hundred persons. These cottages were 
scavenged every day, and the scavengings were buried in the 
garden. The scavenger’s first duty was to the cottages, to 
remove filth and bury it, to whitewash, paint and keep decent. 
His second duty was to the garden where he acted as under- 
gardener. In the garden, which had an extent of about 
Iz acres, he was obliged in self-defence (what a hardship) to 
raise the biggest crops possible. This garden not only supplied 
his London house with a variety of fruit, flowers and vegetables, 
which he doubted if he could purchase for s5o/. a year of the 
neighbouring greengrocer, but the overplus, which was remark- 
able, just about paid the wages of the scavenger and under- 
gardener. He could not help thinking that the combination of 
market-gardening with cottage-owning in country places opened 
up the possibility of an industry which was at once profitable 
and advantageous to all concerned, and afforded a good chance 
of solving a sanitary difficulty. 

He was addressing himself to dwellers in the country, but he 
would like to say to town dwellers that complete sanitation was 
impossible unless cultivated land was brought into tolerably 
close relationship with the dwelling. At present our sanitary 
arrangements were magnificently begun and seldom completed, 
and while we almost uniformly left a most dangerous loose end 
to our sanitary measures, we shut our eyes to it and blew the 
trumpet of self-satisfaction as if the sanitary millennium had 
begun. The Allotment Act, as affording an outlet for organic 
refuse, ought not to be without its effect upon sanitation, and it 
was to be hoped that the masses would some day wake up to 
the great importance from the moral and sanitary standpoint of 
providing every dwelling with an adequate outlet. As things 
went at present he had very little doubt that the agricultural 
labourer with his cottage and garden and 12s. a week was in- 
finitely better off than the town artisan on 255., who paid dearly 
for pigging it in overcrowded rooms, in which a cleanly and 
decent existence was impossible. Expressing his belief that 
the long duration of the Chinese national life was due to the fact 
that they were the most thrifty nation in the world, and returned 
all organic refuse to the soil, the speaker said he felt sure that 
the clergy would do well to enforce by example, as well as by 
precept, the old injunction, to “replenish the earth and subdue 
it,” and that if they did not they must expect to go without 
their tithes. Improvement in this direction could only be 
attained by arousing the public conscience, and pointing out 
that the consequence of Parliament handing over our responsi- 
bilities to local authorities was the drifting of the individual 
into a condition of sanitary imbecility, and pointing out the 
absurdity of Parliament passing “that most inoperative of all 
Acts, the Rivers Pollution Act,” and then draining its own 
palace into the Thames. The speaker asked for a respect for 
the purity of water to be enforced in our Board schools and 
churches, and concluded in the following words :—“ A nation 
that fouls its streams and starves its soil is in danger of poison- 
ing and inanition. A nation which imports a great part of its 
food and a great part of its manure, and systematically and by 
Act of Parliament throws all its organic refuse into the sea, is 
undoubtedly living on its capital. Our capital just now is 
undoubtedly considerable, but we are in a fair way to run 
through it ; and when we have done so who can forecast the 
future ? ” 


TESSERZE. 


Da Vinci and Perspective. 
A. DE MORGAN, 

1s VINCI was, by universal consent, a great master of 

perspective. But the production of very finished speci- 
mens of graphical art was the possibility of his time as much 
as of any other. The first-class draughtsman managed, in one 
way or another, to do all that could be done: the difference 
between one period and another lies in the facility of the mode 
of doing it. Da Vinci wrote on perspective ; the collection of 
fragments which goes by the name of his work “ Della Pittura ” 
contains many references to his work on our subject, of which 
it 1s Conjectured that manuscripts are stillin existence. Venturi 
Says that Cellini, by his own account, had a manuscript in his 
possession, and lent it to Serlio, who published as much of it 
as he could understand. This statement is void by indefinite- 
ness. Moreover Danti, in his Treatise, makes Serlio steal 
from Peruzzi of Sienna, whom he makes to take his methods 
fairly from Pietro di Borgo. That this Serlio was a thief is 
repeated by a score ; everything is settled except whether he 
robbed Peruzzi or Da Vinci. In “The School for Scandal” 
Sir Peter walks in, a sound man, at the very moment when the 
whole difficulty is reduced to whether he had just been wounded 
by sword or by pistol ; and further examination may possibly 
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give a similar ending in the present case. Some make him 
rob both, for safety. At the very time of writing I chance to 
light upon one instance of the growth of a story, Bayle has it 
that Budzeus stole three hours for study on his wedding day ; 
Dibdin has got it up to his complaining that he could not get 
more than six. What I have to do with the accusation 1s to 
remark that these and various other charges of appropriation 
show that there was a strong—and most likely a just—impres- 
sion of the existence of a great deal of unpublished knowledge. 
I believe that there is not in existence any proof of Da Vinci’s 
skill over and above what he showed in his paintings and 
remaining drawings, except the geometrical plates which he 
drew for the “ Divina Proportione” of his friend Lucas Pacioli, 
published in 1509. These are fifty-nine perspective drawings 
of solids, both so/dda and vacua; the second term means drawn 
with solid bar-edges instead of closed faces. Throughout the 
sixteenth century it seems to have been considered a triumph 
of art to represent complicated solids, with a pyramid on each 
face. Thus Da Vinci gives an icosahedron, a figure enclosed 
by twenty triangles, in which each triangle is then made the 
base of an outlying pyramid ; and he gives a number of prickly 
polyhedrons of this kind. Nothing harder could well be pro- 
posed to be accurately represented ; especially when the solid 
was to be formed of bar-edges, so that the back is partially 
visible through the front. Barbaro, another geometriciar, 
also delights in this kind of exhibition, which shows how much 
beyond their neighbours the Italians carried actual performance. 
I further notice that the word perspective does not yet appear 
in its modern sense; when Pacioli mentions Da_ Vinci's 
plates, he says that his purpose in publishing them is 
‘quod opticen instructiorem reddere possent.” Optics, then, is 
his technical word for what we call perspective. Scenography 
was a common name; it is derived from the first book of 
Vitruvius, who describes it as “ frontis et laterum abscedentium 
adumbratio, ad circinique centrum omnium linearum responsus.” 
The word adumbration also became common enough, in the 
sense of a perspective drawing; this is a word attributed to 
Samuel Johnson, who always got credit for invention when, as 
not seldom happened, he produced something out of the limbo 
of oblivion. 


ZLeo von Klenze. 
E. WILBERFORCE, 


The architect to whom Munich owes the majority of her’ 


buildings, Leo von Klenze, was born on February 29, 1784, at 
Hildesheim, where his father was manorial proprietor and 
Aulic Councillor. From his early youth he showed great pre- 
dilection for art, but was not encouraged in it, and was first 
educated in Brunswick for the civil service; afterwards in 
Berlin, to be an engineer. In Berlin, however, he devoted 
himself chiefly to art studies, and after passing his examination 
there, went to Paris and studied at the Ecole Polytechnique. 
From Paris he took a journey to Italy, and studied especially 
the ruins of Pzestum as well as Pompeii and Herculaneum, the 
sight of which had an influence in deciding his future career. 
He was on his way to Vienna, intending to settle there, when in 
Mantua he received a summons to Cassel, and lived there for 
some time as court architect of King Jerome. After the catas- 
trophe of the Napoleonic Kingdom of Westphalia, King Jerome 
invited Klenze to build him a town on the shores of the Adriatic, 
on the plan of the old town of Aquileia; but Klenze, who was 
apparently at that time engaged in designing a peace memorial 
which was submitted to the Congress of Vienna, did not accept 
the commission. It was soon after this that Klenze made the 
acquaintance of King Ludwig of Bavaria, then Crown Prince, 
in Paris ; and, on the recommendation of the Crown Prince, he 
was appointed Chief of the Board of Works by Maximilian 
Joseph, then King of Bavaria. This was in 1816, and it was 
not till King Ludwig’s accession in 1825 that the period of 
Kienze’s great activity began. But while yet Crown Prince his 
patron designed the Glyptothek and the Walhalla ; both build- 
_ ings were opened to public competition, and Klenze’s designs 
for both were victorious. What he built for King Ludwig 
between the years 1825 and 1864 forms a long list. The 
Leuchtenberg Palace, the arcades of the Hof-Garten, the Riding 
School, the Post Office facade, the Odeon, the Pinacothek, the 
Chapel of All Saints, the Palace of Duke Max, the two new 
parts of the King’s Palace, the Bavarian Hall of Fame, the 
Propylzeum, and the Befreiungs-Halle at Kelheim, form some 
of the most prominent items in this list, but do not complete 
it. In addition to what he did for Munich, his works 
in St. Petersburg must be commemorated. He was 
requested by the Emperor Nicholas to furnish plans 
for the inside of the Cathedral of St. Isaac, and for a 
museum which was to contain the art treasures of the Czars. 
Klenze was consulted by Napoleon III. upon the completion 
of the Louvre, and (it is said) by the English Parliament in 
1855, upon the plan of building a museum in London. Such 
are the facts of his long and busy life. The judgment which 
may be passed upon his works must depend on many circum- 
stances, and can easily transgress on either side, It is objected, 


and with some reason, that all of Klenze’s buildings, certainly 
all of his Munich ones, are exact copies of older works, not 
merely imitations of Classical or Mediaeval styles, but actual 
reproductions of well-known buildings. It is perfectly true 
that Klenze has shown wonderful taste and skill in the 
buildings he has adapted ; one or two, and those are among the 
best, are not to be referred to any single model. The 
Pinacothek and Glyptothek are both good in themselves, and 
good on this account, though the Glyptothek makes up for a 
handsome front by an ugly back, and the Pinacothek is not 


well suited for a picture gallery. But it is probable that the 


reason why Klenze never trusted to his original powers was 
that his patron was averse to any originality. What Klenze 
might have done had King Ludwig left everything to his 
invention is another question. It is not likely that he could 


have designed so many buildings in a lifetime as the King 


demanded in a reign. And the peculiar character of the royal 
patron would scarcely leave room for any independent sug- 
gestions, when an exact copy of the Pitti or of the inside of 
St. Mark’s was required. To an ardent admirer of the old 
Classical architecture it may have been a pleasant task to cover 
the plain of Munich with all that is most familiar to the 
Classical student, and it is only to be regretted that Klenze 
never thought of the demands which might be made upon his 
reputation. One can hardly help being disappointed with his 
work when one considers his fame. Minor faults, such as the 
bad arrangement of interiors, which a’e urged against him by 
some of his critics, may be passed overin an architect who was 
chiefly busied with the outsides. Klenze’s last building was. 
the Befreiungs-Halle at Kelheim, to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the battle of Leipzig. Probably it is a worthier 
capital to the column of Klenze’s architectural life than the 
Propylaen of Munich. 


Sylvester's Process for Keeping Walls Dry. 
W. L. DEARBORN. 

The process consists in using two washes or solutions for 
covering the surface of the walls—one composed of Castile 
soap and water, and one of alum and water. The proportions 
are three-quarters of a pound of soap to one gallon of water, 
and half a pound of alum to four gallons of water, both sub- 
stances to be perfectly dissolved in water before being used. 
The walls should be perfectly clean and dry, and the tempera- 
ture of the air not above 50 deg. Fahr. when the compositions 
are applied. The first, or soap wash, should be laid on whem 
boiling hot, with a flat brush, taking care to form a froth on the 
brickwork. This wash should remain twenty-four hours so as 
to become dry and hard before the second, or alum, wash is 
applied, which should be done in the same manner as the first- 
The temperature of this wash when applied may be 60 or 70 
deg. Fahr., and this also should remain twenty-four hours 
before a second coat of the soap wash is put on. These coats. 
are to be applied alternately until the walls are made impervious 
to water. The alum and soap thus combined form an insoluble 
compound, filling the pores of the masonry and entirely pre- 
venting the water from entering the walls. 


Telford’s Tra‘ning. 
S. SMILES. 

He was himself accustomed to attribute much of his success 
to the thorough way in which he had mastered the humble 
beginnings of this trade. He was even of opinion that the 
course of manual training he had undergone, and the drudgery, 
as some would call it, of daily labour—first as an apprentice, and 
afterwards as a journeyman mason—had been of greater service 
to him than if he had passed through the curriculum of @ 
University. Writing to his friend) Miss Malcolm, respecting 
a young man who desired to enter the engineering profession, 
he in the first place endeavoured to dissuade the lady from 
encouraging the ambition of her Jrotégé, the profession being 
overstocked, and offering very few prizes in proportion tothe 
large number of blanks. “ But,” he added, “if civil engineer- — 
ing, notwithstanding these discouragements, is still preferred, F 
may point out that the way in which both Mr. Rennie and my- 
self proceeded was to serve a regular apprenticeship to some 
practical employment—he to a millwright and I to a general 
housebuilder. In this way we secured the means, by hard 
labour, of earning a subsistence, and, in time, we obtained by 
good conduct the confidence of our employers and the public, — 
eventually rising into the rank of what is called civil engineer- _ 
ing. This is the true way of acquiring practical skill, a thorough 
knowledge of the materials employed in construction, and last, — 


but not least, a perfect knowledge of the habits and dispositions __ 
This course, 


of the workmen who carry out our designs. 
although forbidding to many a young person, who believes it 
possible to find a short and rapid path to distinction, is proved 
to be otherwise by the two examples I have cited. For my — 
own part, I may truly aver that ‘steep is the ascent, and 
slippery is the way.’” That Mr. Telford was enabled to con- 
tinue to so advanced an age employed on laborious and anxious 
work was no doubt attributable in a great measure to the cheer- 
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fulness of his nature. He was, indeed, a most happy-minded 
man. It will be remembered that, when a boy, he had been 
known in his valley as “‘ Laughing Tam.” The same disposi- 
tion continued to characterise him even in his oldage. Hewas 
playful and jocular, and rejoiced in the society of children and 
young people, especially when well-informed and modest. But 
when they pretended to acquirements they did not possess, he 
was quick to detect and see through them. One day a youth 
expatiated to him in very large terms about a friend of his, who 
had done this and that, and made so and so, and could do all 
manner of wonderful things. Telford listened with great 
attention, and when the youth had done, he quietly asked, with 
a twinkle in his eye, “ Pray, can your friend lay eggs?” 


“walues” in French Painting. 
W. D. M‘Kay. 


Whilst we may be said to have been without a method, -the 
Parisian student has, during the last twenty or twenty-five years, 
been trained in a method precise and definite. This system, 
as we all know, is based on the recognition and application of 
a Greek principle—the principle of va/wes or relative tones. It 
is no new principle. Many of the Dutch painters of the 
seventeenth century had as just a perception of relations of 
tone as it was possible to have, but never before has it been 
formulated in a system of training. Certainly a great principle. 
Armed with it the modern artist may be said to have girded on 
a new and powerful weapon. Through its agency he is able to 
grapple with every phase and mood of nature; the glamour 
and mystery of twilight and dawn, the white heat of noontide, 
and the diffused light of our grey northern skies, are now 
rendered by the student of a year or two’s training with a truth 
of aspect undreamt of by masters of the earlier decades of the 
century. So great is the fascination of the values, and the 
system of training based on it, that the Parisian atelier has 
come to be regarded asa sort of royal road to which all the 
world of art students flock, and from which they too often 
return with a considerable contempt for tradition and every- 
thing which does not square with the va/wes. After all, it is 
only a superficial truth of aspect which can be attained by the 
most subtle application system of valves. The sense of a 
mechanical process remains. The truth of aspect thus attained 
in atelier and picture alike is a truth dry and prosaic ; the tones 
may be relatively right, but they lack that vital element of 
vibration. 

Westminster Hall. 
E. L, GARBETT. 


The admiration of Westminster Hall is very natural. I, 
too, before I knew what architecture is—when, though studying 
it for years, I still thought, like the many, that its object was to 
please the eye—could admire that and similar roofs as much as 
any one, and even think it a fine thing to mimicthem. But 
since learning that mimicry is not true architecture, I have also 
gradually learned that this roof itself is mimicry throughout. 
It greatly hindered me in this lesson, and will hinder many 
others, by perpetuating and stamping with its venerable asso- 
ciations a taste of the most depraved kind. Its author seems, 
with the prophetic eye of genius, to have looked a few cen- 
turies in advance of his age, and designed for the Victorian 
era—the age of universal mimicry; the age of making new 
things look old and old ones new; the age of “ restorations,” 
and polychromy, and “perspectives” (obtained by throwing 
incongruous apartments into one, shuffling away necessary 
furniture, and then building excrescences to contain it)—but 
more probably he had to sacrifice every requirement of true 
taste to aroyal whim. Richard II. had seen the triumphs of 
the masons—one was within a stone’s throw, and nothing 
would satisfy him but to have an avenue that should look as 
tall as that of a church without really being so, and without 
the obstructicn of pillars. But here the failure was complete. 
In vain they represented the triple division of roofing to sug- 
gest the idea of nave and aisles where there were none ; in 
vain they carried up the central avenue as high as possible and 
confined the end windows to its breadth; these subterfuges 
only made the barn proportion mean and offensive (which it 
would not naturally be) by aping a style associated with tall- 
ness, and so provoking a comparison which otherwise would 
never occur. It was equally vain to simulate the effect of 
arching in a material not requiring or admitting real arches. 
The curves, all in parallel planes, were a sorry substitute, 
indeed, for those in various planes, changing the graceful com- 
binations at every step of the spectator; but all must be as 
church-like and masonic as carpentry could be made, and by 
consuming almost a forest in burdensome disguises, and 
propping up from without by equally massive artificial rocks, 
the huge impossibility was just enabled to hang together and 
retain its shape, perhaps, during the festivities. What a pity 
there were not some of our iron-rope balustrades to Jean on, 
and some globes of fishes enclosing bird-cages! But their 
miracle would have been shamed by these, for it was on too 
large a scale to succeed as they do. Now, whatever it may 
have been originally, no structure is beautiful which has visibly 
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swerved from its intended form. Even the tower at Pisa is not 
allowed to be, in its present state, beautiful. But there the 
defect is extraneous and accidental, here it is inherent and 
designed. At Pisa the fault is in the substrata, here it is in the 
design. A new-campanile could be built to stand erect, but ne 
fac-simile of Westminster Hall could keep its shape; we may 
challenge modern engineers, with all their iron, to make one 
do so. And this is held up by some as an example of decorated 
but undisguised construction. Decorated construction! why 
there is not in Europe a more flagrant instance of the reverse 
—constructed decoration undisguised! Everything, from the 
general whole down to the smallest detail, is a disguise and a 
shuffle. I admit it to be far from a fair specimen ; it is one of 
the worst of its class. But against these reasons for fancying 
open roofs (even supposing them confined to such roofs) I have 
to set off a few others for preferring vaulting. 1. It renders 
the adoption of the Gothic architecture possible, instead of its 
mimicry. 2. It leads to geometric and beautital (because 
thought-exacting and trouble-giving) varieties of plan. 3. By 
requiring knowledge and skill it shuts out ignorant professors. 
4. It renders a building always practically fireproof, and with 
very small additional expense absolutely fireproof and decay- 
proof. 5. It gives, without paint, a ceiling at least as light- 
coloured as the walls, which is consonant to the taste of all 
past nations and classes except the Tudor barn-builders. 
6. For the same reason, it renders less window surface neces- 
sary by day and less artificial lighting by night. 7. It greatly 
impedes the passage of heat from within or without. 8. It 
alone renders efficient ventilation possible, as I could easily 
show. 9. It keeps off the dust from the roof and harbours 
none itself. 10. It has boldness of light and shade, which no 
depth of relief can possibly produce in a structure situated 
above the tops of the windows, as a roof must be, especially if 
of dark colour. 11. It keeps out external noise. 12. It is 
found to enable a larger assembly to hear the same speaker. 
In larger churches which are vaulted the voice can be heard. 
throughout. 


The Roman Campagna. 
W. W. STORY. 


Nothing can be more rich and varied, with every kind of 
beauty —sometimes, as around Ostia, flat as an American 
prairie, with miles of cawnz and reeds rustling in the wind, 
fields of exquisite feathery grasses waving to and fro, and 
forests of tall golden-trunked stone-pines poising their spread- 
ing umbrellas of rich green high in the air, and weaving 2 
murmurous roof against the sun ; sometimes drear, mysterious 
and melancholy, as in the desolate stretches between Civita 
Vecchia and Rome, with lonely hollows and hills without .a 
habitation, where sheep and oxen feed, and the wind roams 
over treeless and deserted slopes, and silence makes its home; 
sometimes rolling like an inland sea, whose waves have sud- 
denly been checked and stiffened, green with grass, golden 
with grain, and gracious with myriads of wild flowers, where 
scarlet poppies blaze over acres and acres, and pink-frilled 
daisies cover the vast meadows, and pendant vines shroud the 
picturesque ruins of antique villas, aqueducts and tombs, or 
droop from Medizval towers and fortresses.. Such is the 
aspect of the Agro Romano, or southern portion of the Cam- 
pagna extending between Rome and Albano. It is picture 
wherever you go. The land, which is of deep rich loam that 
repays a hundredfold the least toil of the farmer, does not wait 
for the help of man, but bursts into spontaneous vegetation and 
everywhere laughs into flowers. Here is pasturage for millions 
of cattle, and grain fields for a coatinent, that now in wild un- 
tutored beauty bask in the Italian sun, crying shame on their 
neglectful owners. Over these long unfenced slopes one may 
gallop on horseback for miles without let or hindrance, through 
meadows of green smoothness on fire with scarlet poppies— 
over hills crowned with ruins that insist on being painted, so 
exquisite are they in form and colour, with their background 
of purple mountains—down valleys of pastoral quiet, where 
great ¢wfa caves open into subterranean galleries leading 
beyond human ken; or one may linger in lovely secluded 
groves of ilexes and pines, or track the course of swift streams 
overhung by dipping willows, and swerving here and there 
through broken arches of antique bridges smothered in green 5 
or wander through hedges heaped and toppling over with rich 
luxuriant foliage, twined together by wild vetches, honey- 
suckles, morning glories, and every species of flowering vine ; 
or sit beneath the sun-looped shadows of ivy-covered aqueducts, 
listening to the song of hundreds of larks far up in the air, and 
gazing through the lofty arches into wondrous deeps of violet- 
hued distances, or lazily watching flocks of white sheep as they 
crop the smooth slopes guarded by the faithful watch-dog. 
Everywhere are deep brown banks of fozzo/ano earth which: 
makes the strong Roman cement, and quarries of tufa and 
travertine with unexplored galleries and catacombs honey- 
combing for miles the whole Campagna. Dead generations lie 
under your feet wherever you tread. The place is haunted by 
ghosts that outnumber by myriads the living. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE regulations of the ateliers attached to the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris are to be altered in one important 
respect from October next. Between 1863- and 1883 the 
artists who were at the head of the ateliers had the sole right of 
selecting the pupils who were to enter, and it was not neces- 
sary that a candidate should belong to the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. In other words, the State kept up the ateliers for 
the advantage of the directors. The arrangement was 
found to be inconvenient for the students of the school, and 
it was proposed to have competitions and to assign places 
in the atelier to those students who were most successful. 
This plan did not work satisfactorily, and it is now super- 
seded. By the new arrangement a student of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts who desires to work in an atelier will be 
allowed to select any one he pleases, and the professor who 
directs it is bound to admit hira. This reverses the old 
system by which the selection was the privilege of the 
director. Painters, sculptors and architects will come under 
the new rule. At the same time the professors will retain 
the right to admit students who appear clever, although 
they have not entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 


Aw anecdote is related by Mr. Cotin Raz Brown, 
which is enough to make the owners of foreign pictures 
uncomfortable. He says :—‘‘ My personal faith in ‘experts,’ 
never great, received a severe check in 1855, when, being 
in Brussels, I was present at the examination of two cattle 
pictures undertaken by VERBOECKHOVEN, the celebrated 
animal painter. One of these was an original picture which 
the eminent artist had recently sold to a Flemish banker ; 
the other, a copy made by a young but rapidly-rising 
member of the Academy, and the object of the meeting 
was to decide a friendly challenge by the banker, to the 
effect that he (VERBOECKHOVEN) could not tell which was 
his own and which was the copyist’s production! Both 
pictures were painted on identical canvases and framed 
exactly alike, and, after a close scrutiny with the naked eye 
and with a small magnifying glass, the distinguished painter 
fixed on the copyist’s picture as being his (VERBOECK- 
HOVEN’S) own!” ‘The ability to copy exactly is common 
enough in Belgium, and there are qualities in the work of 
many of the painters which are well adapted for repro- 
duction by an artist with the faculty of imitation. But as 
skill in making exact copies is dangerous to the artist whose 
works are selected as well as to the public, some measures 
will have to be adopted abroad to keep it within legal 
limits. 


THE conditions of the competition for the Eo tamen: 
House at Bucharest have been issued. There is no re 
striction on account of nationality. A plan of the site— 
which is assumed to be firm at a depth of 14 métres—can 
be obtained on application to the secretary of the Council 
of Ministers in Bucharest, or at any of the Roumanian 
legations,. The drawings to be furnished by the competitors 
are to comprise (1) a general plan; (2) a plan of each floor; 
(3) a plan showing the arrangement of the vestibule, grand 
staircase, public chamber (indicating the positions to be 
assigned to the Ministerial bench, tribune, public galleries, 
seats for deputies, reporters, &c.); (4) views of the facades 
on the Boulevard Elizabeth and on the Dombovitza quay 
at opposite side. There is to be also a description of the 
design in the French or Roumanian language. All the 
drawings are to be in ink, with the exception of the views 
of facades, which can be in colours. The sum stipulated 
for cost is two and a half millions of francs, and it is ex- 
pected that a design will not exceed that amount when 
calculated at the rate of 25 francs per cubic metre. The 
drawings are to be deposited in Bucharest or at the 
Roumanian legations by November 15, 1890. They are to 
be mounted on strainers, and any left at the legations are 
to be in packing-cases. Each design is to bear a motto, 
the name and address of the author being placed in a sealed 
envelope. The principal fagade, which is on the boulevard, 
1s to be constructed in stone exclusively; the opposite 
facade on the quay and those on the sides can be of stone 
and brick, of faience and mortar in imitation of stone. 
Glazed roofs are to be avoided as far as possible; zinc is to 
be used to cover roofs. In the interior niches are to be 


provided for busts of celebrated Roumanians, and panels 
for paintings of national events. The sum of 25,000 francs 
will be awarded in prizes of 15,000 francs, 7,000 francs, and 
3,000 francs. The premiated designs are to become the 
property of the Government. ‘The jury will consist of the 
President of the Chamber, the President of the Council, 
a delegate nominated by the competition committee, two 
Roumanian architects who are not to be competitors, and 
two architects-of other nationalities who will be selected by 
the Government. 


WE hope the declaration of M. ANTONIN Proust will 
induce public bodies in France to show more regard for the 
architect’s functions in relation to the decoration of build- 
ings, ‘The ex-Fine Arts Minister was interviewed lately by 
one of the Paris journalists. M. Proust declared to him that 
what was needed at present was that the exsemble of a work 
of art should be considered from all points of view instead 
of judging by details which were often taken at random. 
He referred, as proof of this, to what has just occurred at 
the Panthéon, to which building a sculptor sent in a com- 
memorative group of Victor Huco that was out of keep- 
ing with everything around it. This blunder would not 
have occurred if the architect had the absolute direction of 
the decoration, and it was hoped by M. Proust that the 
example would not be imitated in the new Sorbonne, M. 
Proust referred to what he was abie todo at the Trocadéro 
as evidence of the possibility of presenting to the public a 
complete monument, and not a series of detached frag- 
ments. 


LEAD-POISONING is likely to become a common sort of 
illness in Yorkshire. The people in Sheffield have been 
suffering from it, and now it afflicts Bradford more grievously. 
It is difficult to ascertain the cause. Although we have a Sani- 
tary Institute, it has not done much towards making science 
come to the aid of health, and if an inquiry into the sources 
of lead-poisoning is undertaken by a dozen ordinary chemists, 
the Bradford people will find at least a dozen possible 
sources pointed out to them, so they can take their choice. 
It is not impossible that the most pernicious cause in such 
cases is the quality of the lead that is used for pipes. 
Town councils and local boards are proud of screwing con- 


tractors to the lowest possible sum, and they must expect - 


that they will be supplied with goods that correspond in 
quality with the prices paid for them. If the process of 
drawing lead pipes is gone through hurriedly, if the material 
is soft and raw, it is too much to expect that the lead will 


withstand water that may have more or less power of dis- © 


solving the metal. And it should not be forgotten that in 
provincial towns lead piping is sometimes used instead of 
cast-iron, and there is a chance that the consumer may 
receive more than a fair share of the substance. At present 
all that can be said on the subject is theoretical, and the 
Local Government Board would therefore do well to institute 
an inquiry into the causes of lead-poisoning. It is absurd 
to lay out large sums on waterworks which may become 
dangerous to the people who have to pay for them. 


It is difficult to see the advantage of the new Domesday 
book which is proposed by the French Minister of Public 
Instruction, or rather by one of the committees attached to 
his Department. Circulars have been sent throughout the 
country with a list of questions attached, which, it is 
expected, will be answered by all who care for historical 
and scientific inquiries. The-Department is eager to know 
all about the houses which the French people occupy, the 
materials of which they are made, their forms, size, 
accommodation, &c. It is also expected that something 
will be said about the effect of certain types of houses on 
the health and morals of the inhabitants. The French 
possess such an abundance of reports in their public offices, 
there would be no difficulty in tabulating from them the 
information that is now sought. What can be better known 
to Frenchmen than the varieties of French houses? Does 
the inquiry portend a revolution in building? Paris was 
Haussmannised to provide employment for workmen. It 
may now be necessary to secure peace by applying the 
principle throughout the provinces. Or is the proposal 
only a new case of that curiosity which a Frenchman has 
said is natural with men, monkeys and little dogs? 
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MONUMENTAL SLAB OF REGINALD BoTREAuX, ALLER CHURCH, SOMERSET. 
From a Drawing by ROLAND W. PAUL. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 

NO. 260..MONUMENTAL SLAB, ALLER CHURCH, SOMERSET. 
[ROLAND W. PAUL] 


NO. 281.-_ST. CECILIA, EL DORADO. (BERESFORD PITE.] 


DESIGNS FOR CONSERVATORY, PUBLIC HALL AND THEATRE, 
REFRESHMENT ROOMS, LAKE SIDE HOTEL. 
HESE illustrations are taken from drawings by Mr. 
W. Hanstock, of Batley, which formed part of the 
twenty-three prepared in the competition for laying out the 
Weaponess Estate, Scarborough. The property is over a 
mile in length and two-fifths of a mile at the greatest 
breadth. Mr, Hansrocx’s scheme comprised a sheet of 
water 30 acres in extent, botanic gardens of 15 acres, lakes, 
plantations, park, ornamental grounds, &c. The building 
sites were arranged on the principle of terrace above terrace, 
so that the upper one in all cases had a clear and un- 
interrupted view over everything in front. The plots were 
to be cut up into lengths to suit purchasers, and the depths 
of the same from front to back were made specially long to 
give ample flower and kitchen gardens at the back, and by 
so doing to give protection to the houses in the terraces 
above. The cost of the work was estimated at 96,683/. 
As the building sites contained 345,543 square yards, they 
would return at 55. per square yard 86,3867. There would 
also be a revenue from the botanic gardens and other 
sources, and it was therefore claimed by the author that his 
scheme formed a profitable speculation. 


THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


LIVERPOOL solicitor, Mr. Gray Hill, has bought a 
portion of the Mount of Olives. “ My practical acquaint- 
ance with Palestine,” said Mr. Hill to a correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, “is only recent. My first visit was paid 
four years ago, but since then I have each year made a tour in 
the country, and have encountered many vicissitudes, but 
found great and growing delight. It is true I have bought a 
piece of land on or near the Mount of Olives. It is a small 
plot at the north end, and at the highest point of the ridge on 
the east side of the Kedron valley. I am not sure, however, 
whether the place is on the Mount of Olives or on Mount 
Scopus, inasmuch as if, as if generally supposed, the latter is a 
prolongation of the former, no one can precisely tell where the 
one ends and the other begins. The statement that I bought 
the land in order to forestall someone else whose intention was 
to build an hotel is not correct. The erection I shall put up 
will be hardly worthy the dignity of the name of house. It 
will be what is known in the locality as a ‘salaamlik,’ a simple 
form of dwelling suitable alike to the neighbourhood and the 
purpose for which I shall use it.” 
¢ Mr. Gray Hill related some interesting discoveries of an 
archeological nature which were made on the site in question 
during thevisit of himselfand Mrs. Gray Hill last spring. “These 
will probably be fully described,” he said, “by Herr Shieck, the 
antiquary of Jerusalem, in the next number of the quarterly state- 
ment of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Imay say, however,” 
Mr. Hill continued, “that we found a flight of steps which led toa 
dwelling cutin therock. There are many dwellings of this kind 
in the Holy Land, supposed to have been occupied by the original 
inhabitants of the country anterior to the advent of the 
Israelites. The roof of this dwelling had evidently fallen in 
and carried with it all the superimposed matter. We insti- 
tuted a search, of course, and were richly rewarded. We 
found a portion of a column (evidently Roman work), some 
pieces of a stone cross, a little bronze pot, and some small Jewish 
coins of the time of Herod. But that which interested us 
mest perhaps was a stone ball, which Herr Shieck pronounced 
to be one of the projectiles used in the siege of Jerusalem. 
Such implements of warfare have occasionally been discovered 
about the locality, and the probability of their having actually 
been employed in the siege of Jerusalem is strengthened by 
the fact that according to Josephus the camp of Titus was 
situated all along the ridge of which the Mount of Olives forms 
a part. Since we left the Holy Land,” continued Mr. Gray 
Hill, “I learn that several large cisterns have been found under 


the surface, of which there was no indication when we were. 


there. Some rock-cut tombs have also been discovered. Cis- 
terns and tombs, of course, are very common about Jerusalem, 
and many of the former are in so well-preserved a condition as 
to require only cleaning out and recementing to be available for 
the purpose of holding water. Indeed, in all parts of Syria 
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where there are no streams cisterns of the kind are met with, 
in numbers sufficient to indicate that the population in olden 
times was much larger than at present. We found many of 
them in the place where we were detained last spring, in the 
mountains near Kerak, south-east of the Dead Sea” 

The mention of this said detention caused Mr. Gray Hill to 
smile. ‘*A newspaper paragraph appeared at the time refer- 
ring to our adventure with brigands,” he said, ‘‘ which contained 
a good deal of imaginative matter. We—Mrs. Gray Hill and 
myself and our attendants—were, however, really captured by 
brigands, and our experience, although vastly interesting and 
romantic, was by no means agreeable. A more veracious 
account of our vicissitudes, however, will shortly appear. I 
am engaged upon a book, to be published in London in 
October, and called ‘Our Travels in Syria,’ in which the 
experiences that befell my wife and myself in many out-of-the- 
way districts amongst the Bedouins, seldom if ever traversed 
by Europeans, will be fully related. The book will be illus- 
trated from sketches and photographs we took.” 

Mr. and Mrs, Gray Hill have become enthusiastic lovers 
of the Holy Land, and return thither during the present year, 
when the erection of the salaamlik is to be commenced. “Is 
there reasonable security for life and property ?” was one of the 
questions put to Mr. Hill. The reply was quite reassuring. At 
all events Mr. Hill, who, as a lawyer, might be expected not to 
under-estimate the value of title-deeds, seemed to have no 
misgiving in this regard. The country, of course, is under 
Turkish rule, but special protection is extended to the Christian 
European inhabitants—at all events, within the district in which 
Mr. Gray Hill’s retreat is located. 


SOME OF THE ANCIENT CHARTERS OF 
WALES.* 


lee recent legislative creation of county councils, and the 
consequent infusion of municipal life into the government 
of county affairs, has suggested to me that a paper upon the 
first introduction of English municipal institutions into Wales 
might not be an uninteresting subject to the members of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association, particularly as I hope to 
prove that the first four Royal charters to towns in Wales were 
made, dated, sealed and witnessed at our county town of Flint. 
In England “those municipal institutions which have so large 
a place in the body politic of the country, and are the corner- 
stone upon which its liberties have arisen,” were at first gradu- 
ally and step by step acquired ; but King Edward I., who has 
been justly called “ The greatest of the Plantagenets,” in the 
charters he granted at Flint on September 8, 1284, to the 
towns of Carnarvon, Conway, Rhuddlan and Flint, at one 
Swoop, as it were, conceded to these, the first of the boroughs 
in Wales, all those liberties which had been granted to the 
more favoured of the English boroughs after years of conten- 
tion, Before, however, we proceed to the consideration of these 
municipal charters, let us for a moment review the position of 
affairs at the termination of the war between the Princes 
Llewelyn and David on the one side, and King Edward on the 
other side. The war ended in 1283, and Edward had still a 
great work before him, a work of the kind in which he most 
celighted. Wales had been finally and entirely united to 
England, but it was still in an almost barbarous condition. 
The whole country was a scene of wildness and disorder, and 
Edward knew well that the first step in the regeneration of a 
country (so far as human government can regenerate it) is the 
establishment of just and well-considered laws. To this work, 
therefore, he immediately addressed himself. He did not, 
however, proceed by rashly ordaining that the laws of England 
should be henceforth the laws of Wales. He saw the necessity 
for first acquainting himself with the whole subject. “He was 
at great pains to gain a perfect knowledge of its ancient con- 
stitution and laws, and of the manners of its inhabitants.” He 
issued a Royal Commission (an early instance of such a com- 
mission) to the Bishop of St. David’s and others to investigate 
these matters most carefully. No fewer than 172. intelligent 
persons were examined upon oath by these commissioners, who 
upon this evidence framed a report. Having thus obtained the 
necessary information, Edward held a Parliament at Rhuddlan, 
at which the “Statutes of Wales” were passed. The preamble 
to these statutes is well worth perusal], and I regret I have not 
time to give it here in full, The paragraph in it, however, 
which relates to Welsh laws and customs runs thus :— We 
have abolished some of them, some we have allowed, and some 
we have corrected, and we have commanded and ordained 
certain others to be added thereto.” It was in this spirit also 
that the municipal charters, the subject of this paper, were 
framed. 
Let us also for another moment consider what were King 
* A paper by Mr. Henry Taylor, F.S.A., read at the annual meet- 
ing of the Cambrian Archeological Association, 
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Edward’s movements in this neighbourhood during the year 
1284. In the early part of the month of March he divided his 
time between Chester and Rhuddlan, thus frequently passing 
to and fro through the entire length of the present county of 
Flint. We find him at Rhuddlan on March 8. On the 24th 
he left for Conway, and on April 1 arrived at Carnarvon, 
which he made his headquarters until June 6. On April 10 he 
was at Harlech, on the 23rd at Criccieth, and returned to 
Carnarvon on the 25th, the day on which his son “ Edward of 
Carnarvon” was born there. On June 8 he was at Baladeulyn 
at the foot of Snowdon, and remained there until July 3. 
The whole of the remainder of the month of July he spent at 
Carnarvon. On August 2 he visited the island of Bardsey and 
the harbour of Porth-yn-lleyn, by the town of Nevin. At 
Nevin he held a grand tournament, where were assembled, 
says Matthew of Westminster, “the great body of the knights 
of England, with many fcreign nobles.” From Nevin King 
Edward returned to Carnarvon. Subsequently he visited Aber, 
Conway, Flint and Chester. He was at Flint, as we know 
from the municipal charters now under consideration, on 
September 8, and it is equally well known that he reached 
Chester on September 10, and remained there for a week. On 
October 8 he was at Conway for four days on his way to 
Carnarvon, which he reached on the 12th of that month, and 
remained there until the 24th, going thence by way of Criccieth 
and Harlech to South Wales. 

Having premised this much, let us now examine the muni- 
cipal charters—the subject of this paper. Unfortunately the 
originals of these four charters are lost. That of Flint was in 
existence in October 1654, and was then in the custody of the 
Mayor, Mr. Thomas Salisbury, of Leadbrook, as appears from 
a note by that accurate and learned antiquary, Mr. Randle 
Holme, of Chester, who at that time made a copy of it, which 
will be found in No. 2,099 of the Harleian MSS. folio 440, at 
the British Museum: he also gives a drawing of the seal 
appendant to it, which he says was of green wax, with red, 
green and silver strings. The impression upon the wax is that 
of King Edward’s “great seal.” I have spent considerable 
time and money in endeavouring to find this Flint charter, but 
hitherto without success ; nevertheless I live in hope of being 
some day able to recover it. Fortunately, however, these 
charters were always copied, or entered 27 ex/emso, at the time 
they were granted, upon the Royal or Court Rolls, and these 
four charters will be found entered together upon the Charter 
Roll of the twelfth year of King Edward’s reign (No. 13), which 
is at the Public Record Office in Fetter Lane, London. They 
are written in what is technically called ‘court hand,” that is 
to say, in the contracted monkish or law Latin of the period. 
I have perused them, and under the advice of my learned 
friend, the late Mr. Walford D. Selby, of the Public Record 
Office, whose early death is greatly to be deplored, I have had 
that of Flint copied verbatim et literatim, and translated by 
Mr. John A. C. Vincent, an able specialist upon records of this 
kind. Ifthe Cambrian Association think this paper worthy of 
a place in their journal, I shall be glad to place both the Latin 
copy and the translation, both of which I now exhibit, at their 
service to print. The following is a copy of the translation :— 


CHARTER ROLL, 12 EDWARD I. [A.D. 1284] NO. 13. 


The king to the archbishops, &c., greeting. Know ye that 
we will, and do grant for us and our heirs, that our town of 
Flynt shall be henceforth a free borough, and our men of the 
same town shall be free burgesses, and that the constable of 
our castle of Flynt for the time being shall be the mayor of that 
borough sworn as well to us as to the said burgesses, who, 
having first taken the oath of preserving our rights, shall swear 
to the same burgesses, upon the Holy Gospels of God, that he 


will preserve the liberties granted by us to the same burgesses, - 


and will faithfully do those things which appertain to the office 
of the mayoralty in the same borough. We grant also that they, 
the said burgesses, shall every year on the feast of St. 
Michael, elect from themselves and present to the said con- 
stable as their mayor two fit and sufficient bailiffs, who in the 
presence of the said mayor and burgesses {shall swear that they 
will faithfully do and execute the office of their bailiwick. We 
will also and do grant that the said burgesses may have their 
free prison in the borough aforesaid for all trespassers there 
except cases of life and limbs, in which cases all as well as 
burgesses as others shall be imprisoned in our castle there. 
Nevertheless, if any of the said burgesses shall be charged, 
accused or indicted upon any trespass, in such cases we will 
not that for that cause they be imprisoned so long as they shall 
find good and sufficient mainprise to stand to right therein 
before our chief justice or other our justices deputed therefor. 
Moreover, we grant to the said burgesses, that all lands now 
assigned to the said borough shall be altogether dewarrened 
and deafforested, and that Jews shall not tarry at any time in 

the said borough. We grant also for us and our heirs, to the 
' said burgesses, the liberties underwritten, namely, that none of 
our sheriffs shall intermeddle in anything with them con- 
cerning any plea or plaint or cause or any other thing to the 
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town aforesaid appertaining. Saving, nevertheless, unto us and 
our heirs the pleas of our crown as is aforesaid. And that they 
may have a merchants’ guild with hanse and other customs and 
liberties to that guild appertaining, so that no one who is not of _— 
that guild shall do any merchandise in the said town, save by | 
the will of the burgesses aforesaid. We grant also tothe same, 
that if any bondman of anyone shall dwell in the aforesaid 
town, and hold land in it, and be in the aforesaid guild and 
hanse, and loth and shot with the same, our men for a year and 
a day, without challenge, he may not henceforth be re- 
demanded by his lord, but remain free in the same town, 
Moreover, we grant to the said burgesses that they may have, 
sok and sak, thol and theam, and infangenethef, and that they 
may be quit throughout our whole land of toll, lastage, passage, 
murage, pontage and stallage, and of lene danegeld and 
gaywite, and all other customs and exactions throughout our 
whole power, as well as in England as in all other our lands ; 
and that they or their goods found in what place soever in our 
land or power shall not be arrested for any debt of which the) 
shall not be sureties, or principal debtors, unless perchance the 
said debtors be of their commune and power, having whereof 
they may satisfy for their debts in all or in part, and the said 
our burgesses fail in justice to the creditors of the said debtors, 
and hereof it may be reasonably evident. And that the same 
our burgesses for trespass or forfeiture of their servants shall not 
lose their own chattels and goods found in the hands of the 
same, or deposited by the said servants in any place else, so 
long as they shall be able to sufficiently prove them to be their ~ 
own. And also, if the said burgesses, or any of them, shal? 
decease within our land or power, testate or intestate, we Or our 
heirs will not cause their goods to be confiscated, but their 
heirs may have them entirely so long as it shall be plain that 
the said chattels were of the said deceased while, nevertheless, 
knowledge or belief be sufficiently had concerning the said 
heirs. And that our burgesses aforesaid may not be convicted 
by any foreign persons upon any appeals, rights, injuries, 
trespasses, crimes, challenges [or] demands laid or to be laid | 
upon them within the county of Flint and between the banks of 
Coneweye and Dee, but only by our burgesses aforesaid except 
of anything touching the commonalty of the borough aforesaid, 
and then in that case they shall be brought according to the 
liberties approved, and up to this time reasonably used in our 
city of Hereford. Wherefore we will, and for us and our heixs 
do firmly command that our town of Flynt be henceforth a free 
borough, and our men of the same town be free burgesses, and 
that the constable of our castle of Flynt for the time being be 
mayor of that borough sworn as well to us as to the said 
burgesses, who, having first taken the oath of preserving our 
rights, shall swear to the same burgesses upon the Holy 
Gospels of God that he will preserve the liberties granted by us 
to the same burgesses, and will faithfully do those things which 
appertain to the office of the mayoralty in the same borough. 
We grant also that they, the said burgesses, shall every year on 
the feast of St. Michael elect from themselves and present to 
the said constable as their mayor two fit and sufficient bailiffs, 
who, in the presence of the mayor and burgesses, shall swear — 
that they will faithfully do and execute the office of their 
bailiwick. We will also and do grant that the said burgesses 
may have their free prison in the borough aforesaid for all 
trespassers there, except cases of life and limbs, in which cases — 
all as well burgesses as others shall be imprisoned in our castle _ 
there. Nevertheless, if any of the said burgesses shall be 
charged, accused or indicted upon any trespass in such casés 
we will not that for that cause they be imprisoned so long as _ 
they shall find good and sufficient mainprise to stand to right 
therein before our chief justice or other our justices deputed 
therefor. We grant, moreover, to the said burgesses that all 
lands now assigned to the said borough shall be altogether | 
dewarrened and deafforested, and that Jews shall not tarry at. 
any time in the said borough. We will also and for us and our 
heirs do grant that the aforesaid burgesses may have all other © 
the liberties and free customs above expressed well and peace- | 
fully without hindrance or impediment of us or of our heirs, — 
justices, sheriffs and other our bailiffs or ministers whomsoever ~ 
for ever as is aforesaid. These witnesses—the Venerable Father 
Rfobert] Bishop of Bath and Wells, our Chancellor ; Richard 
de Burgh, Earl of Ulster ; Thomas de Clare, Richard de Brus, | 
Reginald de Grey, Nicholas de Segrave, Peter de Chaumpvent, — 
John de Montalt and others. Given by our hand at Flynt the © 
eighth day of September. Yaa 
The first sentences of these charters declare that each towm 
shall be a free borough, and “our men of the same town shall 
be free burgesses ;” that is -to say, that the borough was 
declared to be free from the exactions of the sheriff of the 
county, and the burgesses exempt from those jurisdictions of 
the king’s ministers to which their country neighbours were) 
amenable. It is then provided that the constable of the castle 
at each place for the time being ‘shall be the mayor of that 
borough,” thus mingling, for good reasons, the civil with the 
military power in the constitution of the municipal govern 
ment. The use of the word “mayor” in these charters, tO 
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describe the head of a municipality, is*a somewhat early one. 
At the ancient city of Chester, the first borough officer styled 
mayor was Sir Walter Lynnett, in 1247, and Stow fixes the date 
of 1189 as that when the first mayor was appointed to govern 
the City of London. The earlier name of the head of a muni- 
cipality was borough-reve or port-reve, as distinguished from 
the shire-reve (or sheriff as we now call it) of the county. The 
charters then ordain that the burgesses, every year at Michael- 
mas, shall elect from among themselves two representatives 
bearing the Norman name of “ bailiffs,” and present them to 
the mayor. Thus a kind of municipal Houses of Lords and 
Commons were created, the mayor representing the former and 
the bailiffs the latter. 

The next privilege conceded to each borough was the right 
to have “a free prison,” except with respect to cases of “life 
and limbs,” when the persons charged were to be detained in 
the castle. That is to say, each borough was entitled to havea 
prison of its own, in which persons charged with offences com- 
mitted within the limits of the borough, and to te tried by the 
magistrates of such borough, might be detained, as contra- 
distinguished from the Crown gaol in the castle at each place, 
in which prisoners brought from the surrounding country were 
placed, as well as those from the borough itself, who were 
charged with attempts against the lives or limbs of their 
fellow-creatures. In all cases, however, “any burgess charged, 
accused or indicted,” was by these charters entitled to claim to 
be bailed out of prison until his trial came on for hearing, 
whereas his more unfortunate country neighbour might “lan- 
guish in gaol” for a considerable time before the itinerant 
justices reached the place of trial. 

The charters then proceed to declare that all lands assigned 
to each borough were thereby dewarrened and disafforested, or 
thrown open and reduced from the privileges of a warren and a 
forest to a state of a common ground. The Crown and 
powerful nobles, either by prescription or grant from the 
Crown, retained considerable tracts of land all over the 
kingdom either as warrens for beasts or fowls of game, or as 
forests for growing timber for profit or use, with very oppressive 
laws for their protection, called “ Forest Laws.” The question 
of reducing their limits, particularly those of the royal forests, 
was a burning one about this time. The grant of these free 
common lands to the burgesses was therefore an important 
one. Unfortunately during the latter end of the last century 
and the beginning of the present one the large neighbouring 
landowners were allowed to obtain certain “Inclosure Acts,” 
which robbed the burgesses of the greater part of these 
common lands. As stated in the report of tke Municipal 
Corporations Commission of 1834, “ this was an unjust sacri- 
fice of the privileges of the burgesses.” Speaking with respect 
to Flint alone, I may say that did the burgesses now possess 
those common lands which King Edward intended they should, 
the revenue the borough would derive from them would obviate 
the unpleasant necessity of the corporation having to levy any 
rates whatever at the present time. 

The declaration which follows, that “ Jews shall not tarry 
at any time in the said borough,” has reference to another 
burning question of that day. This race, says Rapin, by their 
insatiable greediness of enriching themselves by unlawful means, 
such as usury, adulteration of the coin and the like, “ had so 
roused popular indignation against them that a few years after- 
wards, viz in 1290, they were banished by Parliament out of 
the kingdom.” By their clipping and adulteration of the coin 
they had affected the credit of the nation, raised the price of all 
the necessaries of life, and had almost ruined the foreign com- 
merce of the country. 

The next privilege granted to the burgesses, and a very 
important one too, was the right to have their own courts of 
justice, the sheriffs being ordered “not to intermeddle in any- 
thing concerning any plea, plaint or cause, or any other thing 
in the town aforesaid appertaining,” the pleas of the Crown 
excepted. As Bishop Stubbs in his “‘ Constitutional History of 
England” says:—“ The right of excluding the sheriff and 
having their pleas decided on their own ground involved their 
exemption from the ordinary sessions of the county court. 
From the visitations of the itinerant justices, however, they 
were not exempted ; but in their courts they obtained special 
privileges. The new borough courts were the old courts of the 
township, the hundred and the shire, under new names.” Inde- 
pendent exercise of jurisdiction in their own courts and by their 
own customs was no insignificant privilege to grant to these 
boroughs. But perhaps the most important grant made by 
these charters is this :—“ And that they may have a merchants’ 
guild with hansa and other customs and liberties to that guild 
appertaining, so that no one who is not of that guild shall do 
any merchandise in the said town save by the will of the bur- 
gesses.” The merchants’ guild, says Bishop Stubbs, “ was an 
institution as old as the Conquest. In mercantile towns all the 
lands and houses would be held by merchants and their depen- 
dents ; from the merchant who had made three voyages over 
the sea at his own cost and so thriven to thegnright, to the 
mere retailer, everyone who was in the position of a freeholder 


was connected with trade, everyone who would have a claim 
on public office or magistracy would be a member of the guild.” 
This was so in the case of Flint undoubtedly, as many early 
deeds of the time of Edward I., which I have recently dis- 
covered, give evidence. Many of the merchants of Chester 
and other old towns of that period, or their connections and 
dependents, such as those of the families of Doncaster, Brad- 
ford, Brichull, Macclesfield, &c., settled and held municipal 
office at each of these Welsh boroughs, and they were joined 
by members of some of the leading tribes of North Wales. The 
possession of a merchants’ guild was the sign of municipal 
independence. It was in fact the governing body of the town 
in which it was allowed to exist. It is to these early merchants 
that this country owes its greatness. Mr. Green, in his 
“‘ History of the English People,” when speaking of the policy 
of Edward in building up the power of the towns in view of 
checking the lawless tendencies of the barons, says :—“‘ The 
bell which swung out from town tower gathered the burgesses to 
a common meeting, where they could exercise their rights of 
free speech and free deliberation on their own affairs. Their 
merchants’ guild, over its ale-feast, regulated trade, distributed 
the sums due from the different burgesses, looked to the repair 
of the gate and wall, and acted in fact pretty much the same 
part as a town council of to-day.” 

Time does not permit of my describing to you the Alial 
relation of the craft- guilds or trade companies to the merchants’ 
guild, and many important liberties appertaining to the latter. 
I must, however, say a word on the subject of the word 
“hansa” in these charters. Professor E. A. Freeman pointed 
out to me at Chester, when he occupied the chair at the 
historical section of the Archzeological Institute, that the grant 
of a hansa was a very ancient and important one. It originally 
was a,league or union of merchants, and arose from the 
dangers of travelling. Merchants travelled together, and had 
acommon depot or storehouse for their merchandise, which 
eventually became the central point of the Hanse. Lubeck, 
Hamburg and Bremen, the three free cities of Germany, are 
still often spoken of as The Hanse Towns. The charters then 
proceed to declare that if any bondman of any one should 
dwell in the aforesaid town, and hold land in it (this was the 
qualification of a burgess), and be in the aforesaid guild and 
hanse, and loth and shot (ce. be a ratepayer) for a year and a 
day, he might not hence be redemanded by his lord, but 
remain free in the same town. It must be borne in mind that 
slavery with its bondmen and freemen then existed in this free 
land of ours under the feudal system, and that Britons, who 
“ Never, never, shall be slaves,” were then slaves de jure and 
de facto, The next liberties granted are general ones, viz. the 
right to sok and sak, thol and theam, and infangenethef, which 
were of a judicial nature; of freedom from toll, lastage, 
passage, murage, pontage and stallage, which were in the 
nature of tolls ; and of lene danegeld and gaywite, which were 
Crown dues, not only in their own borough, but throughout the 
whole kingdom. These were each, as you are doubtless aware, 
valuable liberties, and I regret I have not time to explain them 
in detail. There is also a grant of freedom from arrest except 
for their own personal debts, or those of their own community. 
I fancy I hear some one say, “Surely that is enough 
to be responsible for,” but then Britain was not at 
that time the free country it is now. Then follows a 
grant to the heirs of a deceased burgess of the right to 
administer his effects instead of their being forfeited to 
the Crown as was the case generally. The last clause of these 
charters runs thus :—“ And thatZour burgesses aforesaid may 
not be convicted by any foreign persons upon any appeals, 
rights, injuries, trespasses, crimes, challenges or demands laid, 
or to be laid upon within (here the area is defined and is. 
different in each charter), but only by our burgesses aforesaid, 
excepting anything touching the commonalty of the borough 
aforesaid, and then according to the liberties approved in our 
city of Hereford.” This municipal right in the cases of Flint 
and Rhuddlan was to extend “ between the banks of the Cone- 
weye and Dee,” and in the cases of Conway and Carnarvon 
“between the banks of the Coneweye and Dovey.” Thus we 
see that upwards of 600 years ago certain municipal privileges 
existed over the greater part of North Wales, and that the 
recent infusion of municipal life into that area by the esta- 
blishment of county councils is not altogether a novelty. 
Hereford is the typical constitution on the model of which these 
privileges were granted to these boroughs, just as London, 
Winchester, Oxford, Norwich were to others. 

And now for the final paragraphs of these ancient charters, 
namely, the attestation clauses, which run thus :—“ These being 
witnesses—the Venerable Father Robert, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, our Chancellor; Richard de Burgh, Earl of Ulster : 
Thomas de Clare, Richard de Brus, Reginald de Grey, Nicholas 
de Segrave, Peter de Chaumpvent, John de Montalt and 
others.” ‘The first-named witness is Robert Burnell, of Acton 
Burnell, near to Shrewsbury, the then Chancellor of England, 
and the king’s early, constant and intimate friend. He was 
always with the king at this period, and was prominent as at 
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least the mouthpiece and executor of the policy of Edward in 
the annexation and pacification of Wales. He was elected Bishop 
of Bath and Wells in 1275, but he had been a statesman and a 
legislator before he became a bishop, anda statesman and a legis- 
lator he remained still. This great man was one of those who laid 
the foundation of our present parliamentary and judicial systems, 
and was the first to establish the enactment of law by statute. 
He it was who framed the Statute of Westminster, which Lord 
Campbell describes as a code in itself. The Statutes of Mort- 
main, of Westminster the Second, of Winchester and De 
Mercatoribus were from his pen, the latter being passed at his 
own house at Acton, where he entertained the king and Par- 
liament. ‘It is perhaps the best proof of the perfect harinony 
which always existed between the king and his wise and able 
chancellor that we find it difficult to separate the one from the 
other. We cannot tell when the king himself speaks and when 
we are listening to his chancellor.” Burnell was present at 
Rhuddlan when the “ Statutes of Wales” were drawn out, and 
can we for a moment doubt that these charters were drafted by 
this illustrious statesman, when we find him present at Flint at 
the time they were granted, and he himself named as the first 
witness to them? He died in October 1292, and lies buried at 
Wells Cathedral. The second witness, Richard de Burgh, was 
the second Earl of Ulster. Being an orphan he had during 
his infancy been brought up by the king at Woodstock, and had 
only recently attained his majority. He had been with the king 
during the war, and having won his spurs had received the 
honour of knighthood. He was one of the principal combatants 
at the then recent tournament at Nevin. In the copy of the 
chronicle of the monastery of St. Werburgh at Chester (now 
Chester Cathedral), which MS. copy is the property of his 
lordship the president of this meeting, and which has recently 
through his lordship’s kindness been edited and printed with a 
translation by the Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society, is 
the following entry referring to this tournament :—“ 1284. King 
Edward caused a tournament to be held at Nevin in Wales, 
where the Earl of Lincoln, Henry de Lacey, was the leader on 
one side, and Richard de Burgh, Earl of Ulster, on the other.” 
The third witness, Thomas de Clare, was also an intimate friend 
of the king from his youth. He was the second sonof that Richard 
de Clare who was eighth Earl of Clare, sixth Earl of Hertford and 
seventh Earl of Gloucester. The fourth witness, Richard de 
Brus, was of a knightly race. His cousin Robert was slain by 
Prince Llewelyn. The fifth witness, Reginald de Grey, was at 
the time filling the office of constable of Flint Castle, and 
therefore became by virtue of the charter the first Mayor of 
Flint. He was the grandson of Henry de Grey of Essex, the 
first who bore that time-honoured name. This Reginald was 
the ancestor of that celebrated Reginald de Grey, Lord of 
Ruthin, whose disputes with Owen Glyndwr led to that brave 
Welsh chieftain appearing in open insurrection against the 
usurper Henry IV. From our first Mayor of Flint have sprung 
the Dukes of Kent and of Suffolk, the Earls of Kent, Wilton 
and Stamford and many other noble families. The sixth witness, 
Nicholas de Segrave, was a member of a distinguished family, 
and he himself was a valiant warrior and statesman. His sons, 
Nicholas and John, were with the king at the siege of the Castle 
of Caerlaverock, on the Solway Frith, in Scotland, in 1300, and 
in the celebrated contemporary poem which has been edited 
by the late Sir Harris Nicholas, and which describes the siege, 
Nicholas, the son, is thus referred to :—“ By nature adorned in 
body and enriched in heart. He had a valiant father... 
who taught his children to imitate the brave and to associate 
with the nobles. . . . The father had by his wife five sons, who 
were valiant, bold and courageous knights.” We find the name 
of the seventh witness, Peter de Chaumpvent, mentioned in the 
accounts for the building of Flint Castle as making payments 
to the masons and others, and he is there described as a knight. 
I am inclined to think that this surname is synonymous with 
that of the modern Champneys. The last witness named is 
John de Montalt, Cheshire palatinate, Baron of Hawarden, 
of a Norman family. His ancestor was created by his kins- 
man, Hugh Lupus, the Norman Earl of Chester, one of the 
barons of that earldom, with the charge of the castles of 
Hawarden and Mold, and thus he had the care of the eastern 
part of Flintshire. His mother was a daughter of the Earl of 
Arundel, The present Viscount Hawarden claims descent from 
him in the female line. 

And now mark the last words of these charters, “ Given 
by our hand at Flynt, the eighth day of September, in the 
twelfth year of our reign.” Picture to your minds, my hearers, 
for one moment, the tall, erect and well-proportioned king, 
with his high, broad and intelligent forehead, superintending 
the drafting and sealing of these charters. When his tomb in 
Westminster Abbey was opened in the presence of the Soclety 
of Antiquaries, in the middle of the last century, his body was 
found to measure 6 feet 4 inches in length. I have here a 
portrait of him, drawn by George Virtue, about 1640, which we 
have good reason to think is substantially a true representation 
of him. England possessed in the days of Edward good 
sculptors as well as architects, and it is tolerably certain that 


the artist employed to erect at Carnarvon a statue of the king 
would be a man competent to execute that work in a creditable _ 
manner. It is true that at the present moment the hand of — 
time has nearly destroyed every feature, but a century anda 
half ago the statue was doubtless in a better condition. An 
artist accustomed to detect, with a practised eye, not only what 
was but what had been, might gather from the brow, from the 
mouth, from the chin, and from the general contour, a tolerably 
accurate idea of the general portraiture. George Virtue in his — 
researches for the illustration of Rapin’s history visited 
Carnarvon, believed that he had gained from the statue a just 
idea of what Edward had been, and brought away a drawing of 
it, which he carefully engraved. From that portrait this is 
taken. Then imagine in our old castle of Flint this majestic 
king in the full prime and vigour of life, surrounded by his 
learned chancellor and his armour-clad noble warriors, the 
flower of the land, handing to the burgesses of these four 
favoured towns these charters conferring upon them the first — 
municipal liberties granted in Wales. Is not this a picture ~ 
that our able young Flintshire artist, Mr. Leonard Hughes, — 
could vividly depict, and when painted might it not appro-— 
priately be placed in our little council chamber at Flint? In 
conclusion, from the evidences I have referred to in this paper — 
I claim for Flint the privilege of being the birthplace of 
municipal life in Wales. ae 


DESIGN APPLIED TO WOOD-CARVING—III.* 
(Continued from page 118.) 


HERE are plenty of things we admire in old work which 
in any modern reproduction would be far from admirable. 

One must make studies from old work, copies more or less, but 
so.soon as you begin to design something more is wanted, A 
mere shuffling of old details, and putting them together in — 
slightly different order, is not to be dignified by the name of 
design. It isnot in order to find ready-made detail that one 
studies old work but to see how difficulties were solved, what 
methods were adopted, what expedients resorted to, and 
wherein these methods and expedients succeeded, and wherein 
they failed. Follow tradition if you will, or if you must, but 
don’t follow traditional forms—there is no tradition for that. 

Something about style you will have to learn, then; and I 
dare say most of you have learnt something about it (if not a 
great deal) merely in the way of business. So long as fashion 
reigns (and it is a mystery to me that, with all our schemes for 
the advancement of art no one has ventured to suggest the re- 
moval of the main obstruction—fashion), so long as fashion 
reigns, the folly of the hour dictates to you that you shall work — 
in this style or that, if you want to earn a living. Well, so long 
as you must, you must. But I can’t help believing that any 
workman with the possibility of an artist in him must have 
some natural leaning towards one kind of work or another, and 
I am certain that unless he would lose those inward promptings 
and sink into a mere mechanic he must cultivate them, And 
here I can give him, out of personal experience, a word of 
encouragement. When he knows something about the styles 
in which he is called upon to work it will not be so very 
difficult to him, even in a style with which he has not much 
sympathy, to lean somewhat in the direction of his own choice. 

Styles, that is to say, are not the cut-and-dried things we 
begin by thinkingthem. It answers the purposes of convenience 
to separate them one from the other, and to give them names 
according to the kings who patronised them (or perhaps didn’t). — 
But in reality they merge one into the other, overlap and inter- 
lace, so much so that we find experts of some authority per- 
petually at variance as to the date of this or that example. We 
find besides that there were always men lacking in initiation, 
men without originality, and bat-blind to whatever was not out 
of date, who worked on complacently on the old, old lines, — 


‘years and tens of years, behind the more wideawake part of 


the world. An expert in style has therefore pretty well to 
devote his life to it, and patrons and employers are accordingly 
not experts in any thorough sense ; and if you know something _ 
about what you are doing (it is not difficult to know more than 
they do) you will easily be able to get a good deal of your own 
way, and you may safely twist a style (I think you ought to 
twist it) somewhat in the direction of yourself, 

I know that if you are not content to be a mere copyist, a 
sort of licensed forger, you are sure to be pulled up short by 
some stickler for precedent in authority over you. But it will 
not be difficult in any style to find details more in accordance ~ 
with your own bias than the ordinary stock forms. And if, EA 
when these are objected to as contrary to precedent, you can 
quote chapter and verse for them, the stylist (who is naturally a — 
timid creature) will begin to be afraid of you, if not to believe — 
in you, and will let you go pretty much your own way. You 


* A lecture by Mr, Lewis F. Day, delivered to wood-carvers at the = 
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will be free then to take liberties on your own account, really 
to design, instead of only pretending to, so long as you only 
arrive at harmonious results. 

That is the whole gist of the matter—that the result be 
harmonious. Whatever style you start from, or assuming that 
you have to restore or decorate a work of some pronounced 
period, all that you are bound artistically to do is to make it 
one in effect. If, on examination, it becomes apparent that the 
new work is not, and cannot, be old—that it is new, has 
the stamp of the present day and of the workmen’s individu- 
ality, why so much the better. And, indeed, so much the more 
is it really like old work, which was always unaffectedly of its 
own period, and always the direct expression of the man who 
did it. So far from the styles being anything like cut and dried 
—pattern books to copy from—much of the most interesting 
work is transitional in style, halfway between one Gothic 
period and another, for example, or between Gothic and Re- 
naissance, like our own Elizabethan or the French Francois 1°. 

The later German Gothic work becomes also more interest- 
ing when it begins to be tinged with Italian feeling. In the 
panel from the choir stalls at Ulm you cannot but see the in- 
fluence of the Renaissance scroll—Gothic and German though 
it be. The German, said a French writer on art, remains to 
the end an impenitent Goth, on whom the saving grace of the 
Renaissance was for the most part lost. But there are traces 
of it in his latest Gothic, and they give to it a piquancy lacking 
in the pure style. 

In French transition work the Renaissance influence pre- 
dominates. You see it in the details on the screen from 
St. Denis. The style of Francois 1°* may be described as 
Renaissance with a lingering trace of Gothic influence. The 
forms, in fact, are almost purely Italian, intentionally as Italian 
as the Frenchman could make them ; but the foundation of the 
design, the constructional lines, are still more or less Gothic— 
unintentionally so, no‘doubt. The courtly grace is as yet only 
on the surface ; the hand we might blindly take to be the hand of 
an Italian, but the voice is unmistakable ; it is the voice of a 
Goth. The panels from Oudenarde are rather later I should 
say, and more distinctly Renaissance, but they are still tinged 
with the Medizeval influence : you can see more plainly than in 
Italian work how the artist blocked out his forms, and the 
severer and squarer lines on which he planned his design. I 
speak of the Oudenarde work as Francois 1° because it is 
distinctly French not Flemish in character. 

I will show you an example of distinctly Flemish work, 
which is the chimney-piece of the Hotel de Ville at Bruges. Itis 
pretty clear that some of that carving is applied—in fact, it is so 
frankly “put together” that it anticipates criticism in that 
respect. Of the strength of the design, the richness of the 
effect, and the remarkable execution of the carving, there is no 
question. It may be too florid for some tastes, but in its way 
it is unsurpassed. Our Elizabethan and Jacobean styles had 
more affinity with Flemish than with French work. You seé 
that in the strapwork and cartouches, and in the rather heavy 
architectural lines. 

I showed you two Elizabethan interiors last week. You 
have now on the screen some details from Benthall Hall, in 
Shropshire—excellent examples of a kind of English work 
which, if not remarkably interesting, is rich and typical of its 

eriod. 

The Middle Temple hall is probably the most magnificent 
specimen of Elizabethan wood-carving in London; but it is 
more distinctly inthe Renaissance manner than character- 
istically Elizabethan. It may very possibly have been executed 
by Englishmen, but that does not betray itself by any peculiarly 
British accent, as it does in the less pretending work, for 
example, at Gray’s Inn, which I showed you last week. It is 
quite possible the design is due to one of the distinguished 
foreigners upon whom the Tudors were accustomed to rely for 
their art. 

The Renaissance, indeed, is the style in which we find the 
most finished workmanship and the most delicate design in 


- wood-carving—not necessarily the most vigorous or the most 


suggestive, but the most beautiful, certainly. I have shown 
examples enough to bear me out in that. 

It was in the sixteenth century that the art of carving (like 
sO many others) culminated—thenceforward, if it did not go 
persistently downhill, it erred always more or less in the way 
it should not go. The Renaissance proper begins in France 
with the school of Fontainebleau, 1530, but it is only under 
Henry II. that it spreads over France. By that time the new 
manner is established with all its zwfedimenta, masks, gro- 
tesques and arabesques, cartouches, swags, caryatides-and the 
rest (as you see in the works of Jean Goujon), growing only 
more redundant under Charles IX. and Henry III.—witness 
the designs of Du Cerceau. I take it that I am speaking to 
those who have a fair notion of what Renaissance design is. It 
is all the easier to have some such notion because of the con- 
tinual recurrence of its characteristic features—swags, car- 
touches, grotesques and so on—which were used too much as 
convenient properties, The perpetual recurrence of these 


features becomes monotonous at last, even where they are {in 
themselves beautiful, which is not by any means always the 
case. I am not going to defend the ugly forms or their use as 
the designer’s stock-in-trade, but I would like to remind you 
once more that many an ugly feature fulfilled an important 
function in design. 

The problem before you is how to get the breadth and rich- 
ness of effect others have arrived at by means of which you 
cannot approve. You must not understand me to condemn the 
use of the grotesque, or indeed of any of the properties of the 
Renaissance. It is of their use as properties that I disapprove 
and of the reproduction of stock forms, as by recipe. With 
regard to the grotesque in particular we cannot well afford to 
dispense with it, and I don’t see why we should. 

Nature being, so far as we are concerned, a secondary con- 
sideration, we are perfectly justified in making it conform to our 
artistic wants. Design is to be judged by rules of art, not of 
nature. If it suits you to make your beasts break out into 
foliage, or your foliage to blossom into beasts, you are perfectly 
free to do it, as you are to combine the characteristics of two or 
three different plants in your foliated ornament, if you can. 
There is one guiding rule: you may do what you can make 
seem right. In so far it is your affair. It depends upon your 
individual capacity, your power of combining and harmonising 
what in other hands might appear to be incongruous details. 
Your success in this will depend, however, in a degree upon 
the judgment of your critic, whose sympathies may be so narrow 
as to leave absolutely no scope for your fancy, or so broad as 
to condone the wildest extravagance of invention. There is 
thus a certain possibility always of your being judged either too 
severely or too leniently, as the case may be. But, on the 
whole, you will find that those who really know—and it is only 
their opinion which is worth a thought—you will find that those 
who know will have no desire to restrain you from doing what 
you can do well. Should any license of yours be generally 
resented you may conclude that it is because you are not equal 
to the task you undertook. 

When we say that such and such ways are right, such and 
such practices well-advised, or when we condemn recourse to 
certain other methods, it is not with any idea of dogmatising, 
or pretending to determine just how far one may go and no 
further. All that a reasonable preacher wants to impress upon 
you is, that you may go thus far with safety, and that beyond 
that point there is very considerable danger of failure and- dis- 
appointment. For the masters there are no ready-made rules. 
Genius, once it bas come to maturity, is a law to itself, and a 
sufficient one. Rules of art are all, so to speak, “ students’ 
size.’ Accomplished artists make their own, to the measure of 
their genius. In teaching and preaching one takes it for granted 
one is talking to learners. Them I should advise to beware of 
using stock properties, to have some reason in their maddest 
flights, to be most careful of congruity, and, when objection is 
taken to their work, to be more ready to think that the fault is 
theirs than in the critic. 

Of distinctly Renaissance work England has not very much 
to boast. The Elizabethan was a sturdy hybrid style. But by 
the time the Renaissance was established in England it was too 
late ; it was already on the decline. Grinling Gibbons worked 
at a period when restraint was no longer in fashion; if 
he had lived a century or two earlier we should have had some- 
thing worth boasting of. The aim in that canopy design of his 
is altogether misdirected. It strives in the picturesque direc-~ 
tion, not in the sculpturesque, and though it may succeed in its 
aim, it fails as carving—from the point of view of design, that 
is. I have no word to say against the work, but only to lament 
its misdirection. ‘The festoons and the flowers and the natu- 
ralistic palms (which are not a bit like nature, by the way) are 
not worth discussion as design; the utmost one could say in 
praise of the design is, that the mouldings are not amiss, and 
that the scrollwork immediately over the arch is good. So is 
the scrollwork next shown. It is late in style—it could not be 
otherwise ; but it is free in its growth, graceful in its lines, and 
effective as enrichment. The cutting is of course beautiful ; 
one can only wish that the master English carver had done 
more such decorative work, and not wasted his energies on 
merely picturesque productions. 

England of course is not alone in her departure from the 
right path. In the Netherlands, where there are some marvels 
of wood-carving, there are also some marvels of bad taste—the 
altar of St. Jacques at Antwerp, for example, which is attributed 
to Rubens. If I were a carver I should be only too glad to let 
a painter have the credit of it. At Leuvain the pulpit is more 
like a grotto than a construction of wood; and that at Malines 
is for all the world like a monster bird’s-nest. 

In France again the later styles are not so many mcdels of 
perfection. It was suggested to me that carvers would find it 
of great practical use if I could give them some simple 
explanation of the characteristics of the later French styles, 
just now so much in vogue. That hardly comes within the 
scope of these lectures, and besides having little sympathy 
with those styles, and a strong objection to their introduction 
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among us—(an introduction altogether in the interests of 
trade, and not at all of art or even of manufacture)—I am not 
precisely the person to speak feelingly of their virtues. Were 
the styles themselves less vicious than I take them to be, I 
should still see only the absurdity of any affectation of 
eighteenth-century French art in England in the nineteenth. 
Fancy nineteenth-century-English-eighteenth-century-French ! 
what amixture. Mongrel is too good a word for it. 

My advice, then, to the craftsman is to go only so far in 
the direction of the later French styles as he is compelled. 
Sometimes he is compelled I know, at all events his bread is 
sometimes buttered on that side; and he cannot always afford to 
decline to work in a style which does not appeal to him. I have 
already explained how, even then, he may to some extent use 
his faculty of selection and possibly his invention ; and he may 
console himself by the thought that there is something to be 
Jearnt from any style, something which very likely his leanings 
in another direction have prevented his knowing. I am 
assuming that he has leanings of his own and does not want to 
go that way. If he is anxious only as to the amount of 
butter on his bread he is less craftsman than tradesman; let 
him study the market—that is his Bible. If you must then, in 
obedience to demand, work in some poor style, you must ; but 
do the best you caninit. Try and make your design gcod even 
though it be only just “ Louis XVI.” enough or “ Empire” 
enough to swear by. 

As in the case of the earlier styles so in the later there is 
no hard and fast line of demarcation between them. The 
divisions are indeed more or less arbitrary. The Rococo, 
which is characteristic of the period of Louis XV., existed 
already in the later days of Louis XIV. ; and the reaction in 
favour of Classic refinement and severity which marks the 
reign of Louis XVI. began as early as 1750, and work of that 
character was done concurrently with the rocaille of Louis XV. 
For purposes of distinction one may call the work of the latter 
half of the seventeenth century Louis XIV.; that of the first half 
of the eighteenth century Louis XV. ; that of the second half of 
the eighteenth century Louis XVI. But for my part I don’t quite 
see what Louis Ze grazd, or Louis /e don, or any Louis, had to 
do with it. As kings they may have helped or hurt it by their 
patronage. But it is the artists of their reigns who concern us, 
and it would be much more reasonable to classify art according 
to them and not according to kings at all. Thus instead of 
Louis XIV. I would say the rich, sumptuous, over-magnificent 
art of Le Pautre, Le Brun, Berain, Boulle and Gouthiére ; 
instead of Louis XV. I would say the frivolities and pretty 
affectations of Watteau and Boucher, and the downright license 

_ of Meissonier; instead of Louis XVI. I would say the refined and 
‘delicate, if not very serious, work of Salembier and Lalonde. 

What characterised the art of a period is plainly the 
character of the artist. If you want, then, to acquire readily 
some knowiedge of a period, study the works of its greatest 
master, if you want to work in the manner of a period take 
some one artist as your type. You will not then be distracted 
by what seems like contradictory evidence. 

There are excellent books published illustrating the later 
French periods. Look through them in the library at South 
Kensington. Choose in each period the man whose work 
appeals most to you, study him, get photographs of his work, 
make drawings of it, and found yourself so to speak upon him, 
and remember that if there have been some bad styles there 
have been some good artists in most periods, and from such 
there is always something to learn. 

Apart from the necessity of adapting yourself to commer- 
‘cial conditions, some knowledge of style is.of course an essen- 
tial part of your education in design, and that implies some 
knowledge of history too. When you realise Louis XIV., the 
grand monargque, who took it quite seriously that his courtiers 
should compare him to the sun, you begin to understand the 
ultra-magnificence of the art with which he surrounded himself ; 
nothing could be too splendid. The licentiousness of the 
Regency and the degradation of the Court of Louis XV., and 
the ascendency of Madame du Barri, fully explain the caprice 
and affectation of early eighteenth-century French art. And 
when we understand the interest awakened in the latter part of 
the last century by the discoveries at Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
we begin to understand also the return to something like 
severity of line and elegance of proportion which marked the 
period of Louis XVI. So with earlier and more dignified 
periods. Certain features of Flemish work cease to be a 
mystery when you appreciate the effect of the Spanish occupa- 
tion of the Netherlands. Some peculiarities of the Venetian 
enanner are explained by the direct communication of the city 
with the East. Dutch William helps to explain our own Queen 
Anne. 

The moral is that intelligently to follow even a simple craft 
a man must educate himself. 


The Restoration of the church of St. James, West Brom- 


wich, is proposed to be taken in hand at an estimated cost of. 


about 1,000/, * 


Herne Church Restoration. 


S1r,—Herne Church, for the restoration of which a bazaar 
was lately opened by Mr. Akers-Douglas, M P., is an interesting 
building architecturally, and, more especially, historically. The 
present structure is of the fifteenth century, but evidences 
abound that an earlier church, probably of Norman date, 
existed here, to which the present tower was added about the 
middle of the fourteenth century. The tower remained, but 
the church gave place to the present Perpendicular building. 
The interior contains numerous memorial brasses which are 
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valuable examples of their period, and ail the more so as they 
are extremely well preserved. Some of the principal are those — 
(t) of Sir Peter Halle and his wife, A.D. 1420, Sir Peter being 
in very complete plate armour; (2) of Christina, wife of 
Lord Mayor Philip, who was knighted by Edward IV. in recog- 
nition of his services in defending London against the attacks 
of Lord Scales (this is dated 1470) ; and (3) of Lady Elizabeth, 
wife of Chief Justice Fiennes, of the Court of King’s Bench, 
in the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. : 5 Ee 
- The chief historical interest of the church, however, pro- 
bably proceeds from its connection with the martyred Bishop ~ 
Ridley, who was vicar here for some years, 1538-49. It was 
his first cure.—Yours, &c, 
H. P. BURKE DOWNING, A.R.I.B.A. 


GENERAL. 


A New Conservative Club is to be provided at Cheetham, _ 
and donations amounting to a sum of 1,200/, have been pro- 
mised in aid of the building fund. ae 
“4 The Flannel Mill of Messrs John Stott & Co, at Wardle, 
near Rochdale, was destroyed by fire on Wednesday morning. 
The damage done is estimated at 35,000/., which is partly 
covered by insurance. 

St. Mary’s Church, Saltcoats, has been reopened after 
undergoing extensive improvements, including the erection of 
a marble and Caen stone altar, designed by Messrs. Pugin 
& Pugin, of Westminster. : 

Professor Wilhelm Gentz has died in his sixty-eighth 
year in Berlin. From 1845 till 1852 he studied at Antwerp and 
Paris, and afterwards travelled in Spain, Morocco, Egypt and 
Turkey. -His masterpiece is the painting of the entry of the 
German Crown Prince into Jerusalem in 1869. ; 
the Berlin National Gallery. He was a favourite of the late: © 
Emperor Frederick. : 

Mr. Henry Adams, C.#, will again conduct the classes of 
engineering, surveying, quantity taking, &c, at the City of 
London College. There will be an architectural competition 
during the session, the subject being “A Lynch Gate.” 


It isnowin: 
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THE WEEK. 


THE classes of architecture, building construction and 
modern practice at King’s College will commence under the 
new Professor, Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER, on October 3. 
From the prospectus it is evident that efforts are to be 
made to keep the courses in correspondence with the needs 
of the present time. The basis of instruction has been 
widened, and will not only include practical instruction, but 
such arts as wood-carving. The Professor is endeavouring 
to establish a museum which will comprise casts of selected 
examples of architecture, building materials, sanitary 
appliances and models. Part will be fitted up by the 
Carpenters’ Company for the exhibition of models of roofs, 
framing, &c. The Company has taken up the King’s 
College - Architectural School with laudable energy. In 
addition to the expense on the museum, ‘‘ Harben’s gift,” 
amounting to 60o/., has been utilised for building a room for 
the wood-carving classes, and 150/. has been also laid out in 
improving the carpenter’s workshop. The feesare moderate, 
cand the classes will be held at hours that will be convenient 
for students. Professor BANISTER FLETCHER has entered 
on his duties with characteristic energy, and his efforts 
merit support from students and all who are interested in 
the builder’s art. 


THe Municipal Council of Rouen have arranged a 
scheme for a permanent exhibition, which is to be held in 
one of the galleries of the Musée of the city. It will 
comprise painting, sculpture, architecture and engraving. 
Artists will not have to pay for the exhibition of their 
works, and the gallery can always be visited without pay- 
ment: Those artists alone who are natives of the depart- 
ment of Seine-Inférieure, or reside in it, will be eligible to 
exhibit. Not more than two works by any artist can be 
accepted at one time, and no work is to be shown for more 
than two months. At the expiration of that term artists 
will be requested to remove their works, or they will be 
returned to them at their cost. In all cases the expenses 
of carriage are to be borne by the exhibitors. The first 
exhibition will be opened on October 1, and those which 
follow on January 1, April 1, and July 1. It is not said 
that any percentage will be deducted when works are sold 
in the exhibition. The scheme is novel, and, if imitated in 
other places, will not serve the interests of future dealers, 


Towarps the end of his address at Leeds on Wednesday 
‘Sir F. A. ABEL remarked upon the neglect to establish a 
‘science museum in London. He considered the reason 
why representative collections, illustrative of the physical 
sciences, do not form part of our National Natural History 
Museum has scarcely been correctly ascribable to any 
difficulty of organising fit illustrations of methods of 
investigation, of the attendant appliances, and of the results 
attained by experimental research ; it appears rather to exist 
in the fact that physical science has hitherto had no share 
in such a combination of circumstances as has been favour- 
able to the good fortunes and advancement of the natural 
sciences, and is analogous to those which from time to time 
give rise to the provision of increased accommodation for 
our national art treasures. The present National Science 
Collection, which has, indeed, had a struggle for existence, 
does not owe the development it has hitherto experienced 
to any such moral pressure as has been several times exercised 
in the case of the art collections by the munificence of in- 
dividuals, with the result of securing substantial aid from 
national resources; its gradual increase inimportance has been 
due to the untiring perseverance of men of science, and of a 
few prominent influential and public-spirited authorities, in 
keeping before the public the lessons taught by careful 
inquiries, such as those entrusted to the Royal Commission 
on Scientific Instruction, into the opportunities afforded for 
the cultivation of science and the development of its appli- 
cations in other countries as compared with those provided 
here. The loan collection of 1876 did, in fact, first put into 
practical shape the long-oherished desire of men of science 
to see an institution arise in England similar to the Con- 


seryatoire des Arts et Métiers of France, and it became 
the starting-point of the national science collection, 
representative of the several branches of experimental 
science, which has been undergoing slow but steady de- 
velopment since that time, patiently awaiting the provision 
of a suitable home for its contents. This collection, 
which illustrates not only the means whereby the triumphs 
of scientific research have been and are achieved, but 
also the methods by which these departments of 
science are taught, yields, small as it is, to none of our 
national museum treasures in interest and importance. 
Although the national importance of thoroughly represen- 
tative and continuously maintained science collections has 
long been manifest, the labours of a Royal Commission 
and of successive committees in demonstrating the neces- 
sity for the provision of adequate accommodation for such 
collections and for their support upon the basis of that 
afforded to the natural history collections have been very 
long in bearing fruit. However, lovers of science and 
those who have the prosperity of the country near at heart 
have at length cause for rejoicing at the acquisition by the 
nation of a site in all respects suitable and adequate for 
the accommodation of the science collections, which, as 
soon as appropriate buildings are provided for their re- 
ception, will not fail, in comprehensiveness and complete- 
ness, to become worthy of a country which has been the 
birthplace of many of the most important discoveries in 
science. Mr. F. A. ABEt is satisfied with the site that has 
been selected at South Kensington for the science collections, 
and after his approval few will care to object to the 
selection. 


THE utility of the collections belonging to the Union 
Centrale des Arts Décoratifs is to be extended by the 
publication of photographs of the objects. Already about 
3,000 are ready, comprising, among others, goldsmiths’ 
work, 30; pottery, 300; Japanese and Chinese pottery, 
300 ; ironwork, 50; furniture, 500; textiles, 100; sculp- 
ture, 600 ; ecclesiastical art of France, 350 ; ecclesiastical 
art of Belgium, 65; designs for decoration, too. The 
photographs are sold in three sizes, the prices being 2 frs, 
1fr., 50 centimes. In order that they may be easily 
obtained by students and manufacturers, a reduction will be 
made to people who buy the photographs in order to sell 
them. The example set by the Union might well be fol- 
lowed by the Science and Art Department, for, after all the 
years the South Kensington Museum has been opened, 
only a small portion of the contents have been photographed 
for the public use. 


Every year prizes are offered by the Dundee Institute 
of Architecture, Science and Art for architectural drawings, 
models, photographs, which stimulate the interest of the 
people of the district in art. In the present session the 
seven prizes will be awarded for (1) the best architectural 
sketch by apprentice architects in the counties of Forfar, 
Perth and Fife ; (2) the best architectural measured drawing 
or drawings containing plan, elevation and section to 
d-inch scale ; (3) the best etching on metal of any subject 
of ai architectural character ; (4) the best series of not 
fewer than four photographs of any architectural or engi- 
neering subjects ; (5) the best modelled or carved original 
design of an architectural or decorative subject in any 
material ; (6) the best sketch, in any medium, from an 
antique subject in the Dundee Art Museum of Casts ; 
(7) the best architectural or engineering drawing by artisans 
only in Forfar, Perth or Fife. One of the regulations is 
that no prize-winners of last year will be eligible. 


ANYONE who may wish to be associated with Grecian 
history has now a chance. Part of the Gardens of 
Academus, where PLATO taught and the wiser ARISTOTLE 
perambulated while teaching, will shortly be sold by auction. 
The price named is 62,000 frs., but if renown is worth 
anything a larger sum should be obtained. There is a pro- 
bability that an exploration of the ground would bri: to 
light valuable relics of antiquity, but by the new regulations 
they would become the property of the coun‘ry. A man 
would, however, gain renown enough for his outlay who 
succeeded in discovering a statue which may have served 
as an illustration for a philosopher’s discourse. 
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RUYSDAEL AND HOBBEMA.* 


Y devoting himself to the history of northern art 
M. Emite Micuet has earned the gratitude of 
French amateurs as well as of those in other countries. At 
one time his investigations might have attracted little atten- 
tion. France was so firmly bound to the art of Italy it was 
not to be expected that with a few exceptions the works of 
Flemings and Dutchmen would be regarded as more than 
curiosities, andthe history of the artists could have no 
interest for lovers of literature. The progress of opinion in 
France in respect of two Dutch artists, the landscapists 
RuysDAEL and HopsEeMa, can be inferred from the chroni- 
cles of the auction-room as well as from any other authority. 
A century ago the picture of RuysDAEL, Zempéte contre 
digue, which is now in the Louvre, was bought fer 56/,, 
while at the sale of the SEcRETAN Collection a small picture, 
L’Ecluse, produced in the artist’s early days, sold for 1,500/. 
In 1833 Sir RoBERT PEEL obtained the Cascade for 700d. ; 
the work would now find a purchaser at ten times the price. 
Still more remarkable is the advance in the value of 
Hoppema’s landscapes. The Avenue of Middelharms, 
which is in the National Gallery, was bought in Dordrecht 
for 40/, although sold in England for 800/. — For 
the Entrance to a Wood the late Sir RicHARD WALLACE 
paid 1,700/, while Mr. Hortrorp. gave 3,000/. for one 
landscape that belonged to a family in Ireland. For another 
Lntrance to a Wood M. pE Morny gave 3,800/. It may be 
assumed that the value of works by the artists will increase 
as time goes on. Thecontemporaries of the two painters, if 
they could be made aware of the change, must consider it 
as incomprehensible, for Hoppema was unable to live by 
his painting and was buried in a pauper’s grave, while 
RUYSDAEL was glad to find a last refuge in a hospital. 
They were not the only Dutch painters who had suffered 
through the incapacity of their countrymen, and M. EMILE 
MICHEL is therefore forced to record much misery and 
suffering in his pages.. We begin with RuysDaEt’s case. 

Although only two centuries have elapsed since the 

body of JAcop vAN RuysDAEL was borne from a pallet in a 
hospital ward to the church of St. Bavon in Amsterdam, it 
is impossible to discover anything about the artist even in 
those official records from which no European is supposed 
to. be omitted. Long years of research have brought to 
light one entry which may relate tohim. In the seventeenth 
century painters were called in to make valuations of pic- 
tures for probate, and sometimes to determine the authen- 
ticity of such works. A document relating to an investigation 
of the kind, which took place in 1661, bears the name of 
_JACOB VAN RuyspAEL, who with other artists decided that 
a picture ascribed to PoRcELLI was unworthy of that 
master. The landscapist declares his age to be thirty-two 
years, and the conclusion is that he was born in 1628 or 
1629. _JAcos belonged to a family that was associated with 
art. His father, Isaac, was a frame-maker, and possibly a 
painter also. His uncle, SoLOMON, was a painter of some 
note, and works of his are to be found in several public 
galleries, the National Gallery not being one of them. It 
is not known who was the master of Jacos. That he was a 
precocious student is evident from his etchings dating from 
1646, and in 1648 he was considered worthy of admission 
into the Haarlem Guild of St. Luke. The excellence of 
his early works increases a biographer’s difficulties, for it is 
impossible.to trace his growth by the quality of his land- 
scapes. His works, says M. Micuet, have neither that 
progression of talent nor those successive manners which 
appear in the works of other artists, and not having positive 
indications it is well to use extreme prudence in dealing 
with the subject. 

As far as can be guessed, VAN RuyspAEL was never 
adequately appreciated by his fellow-citizens, and at the 
present day not one of his works is to be discovered in the 
Haarlem Gallery. There is no evidence that he was 
ever elected to any office in his guild, and the people would 
pay only small prices for his works, It might, therefore, be 
considered a wise act when he emigrated from Haarlem to 
Amsterdam. He became a citizen in 1659. In Amsterdam 
the remainder of his life was consumed ; but he found the 


* Jacob van Ruvsdael, par Emile Michel. 


: Hoblema, par Emile 
Michel. Paris: 29 Cité d’Antin, ee. 
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people were. no less»niggardly in dealing with him than 
those of his native town. His brother artists were how- 
ever sympathetic, and the figure and animal painters were 
glad to co-operate with him. M. MicHEL fancies it 
would have been more advantageous if RuyspAEL had been 
left to himself. The glimpses that can be obtained of his 
life reveal that the artist was always ready to sacrifice 
himself to the interests of his family. He assumed respon- 
sibility for his father’s debts, transferred any rights to 
property he might have to his half-sister, and evidently was 
accepted as the prop of the house of RuysparL. To free 
himself from his creditors, says M. MicHet, he accepted — 
any task that was offered to him: he painted pictures from 
other men’s sketches, views of streets in Amsterdam and of — 
country houses for the merchants, and, hardest of all, he 
put in backgrounds for more successful men. In 1677 his 
father died, and RuyspAEL seems to have then led a 
solitary existence during the four or five remaining years of — 
his life. He contracted rheumatism in his out-of-door 
studies in marshy places, and suffered much torture. The 
melancholy which oppressed him is expressed in his 
pictures. He could find a little repose occasionally amidst the 
quiet scenery of the Haarlem district, but the grief which 
arose from neglect and poverty was not to be dispelled by 
a landscape, and we can imagine the disturbance of his 
mind when we see the strange Jewish Cemetery at Dresden. 
In 1681 he was glad to enter the hospital, and there care — 
pursued him, for it was believed by comfortable burgo-~ 
masters and fat citizens that RuySDAEL, who painted over 
300 pictures, was shamming illness in order to live in idle- 
ness at other people’s expense. Death did not seem to 
bring entire release to the victim, for the last record of him 
is about the payment of five florins on March 24, 1682, for 
opening the artist’s tomb in the church of St. Bavon. 
What became of the body is not to be made out. Let us 
hope it was allowed to moulder in peace. 

It is surmised by M. MicHet that RuyspaEt did once 
visit Norway In company with EVERDINGEN, and thence — 
drew the inspiration for those parts of his landscape which — 
are not reminiscent of Holland. For the majority of his — 
landscapes he was, however, content to find materials in his — 
native land. He was not satisfied with everything he saw, 
for RuyspDAEL rarely suggests the precise formality which — 
seems to be inherent in a country that is mainly artificial, — 
and which is to be observed within doors as well as without. — 
Whether he derived his forests and woody scenes in their 
entirety from nature may be doubted. He drew single © 
trees and groups with surprising force, and there was little — 
difficulty in combining them to form a landscape. The « 
academic landscapists of this country at one time could not 
dispense with the brown tree; RUYSDAEL, in the same 
spicit, considered that saplings were requisite, and when we 
see them in positions which are hardly warranted by expe- 
rience, we must conclude that the scene depicted was com- 
posed according to a principle, or it may be a sentiment, by - 
which the artist was ruled. In his aversion to whatever — 
was stiff he made nature more wild than it was likely to be — 
in such a country as Holland. It was right in him, perhaps, 
to avoid formal things as if they were contrary to vegetation, — 
although by his preference he must have lost many a patron” 
who could only appreciate common scenes, but he might at 
least have more often suggested the repose of a Dutch © 
landscape. We seem to see force everywhere. His trees 
look as if they had resisted many storms, and were twisted _ 
and gnarled after fierce combats with the elements. When 
water is shown it appears uncontrolled and ready to again — 
inundate the country around; his torrents foam, his waves — 
look dangerous. It is only when his eye was fixed on the — 
Haarlem district that he was content to express what he saw — 
rather than what he imagined. The landscapes there taken 
may be said to show less power than his wilder scenes, but — 
they have a charm which must always please, at least in a 
country like England, which in parts has much in common 
with Holland. ‘To be competent to appreciate RuysDAEL ~ 
it is necessary, as M. MICHEL says, to copy one of the — 
landscapes. - It will then be found that qualities which are — 
divided among many artists were reunited in him. From: 
his best works we discover that he was a thinker as well as 
a painter, and in consequence they have characteristics 
which are not present in the paintings of his contemporarie 
RuyspAE_ has helped peop'e to appreciate the beauty whic 
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mature provides them, and hence the world is indebted to 
him. It isa pity that in return he received so little, and 
his fate casts a slur on his countrymen. Holland was un- 
worthy of him, and while in other countries his works are 
admired, there is not a stone in Haarlem or Amsterdam to 
serve as a record of his existence in those cities. 

The life of MrynpErT Hossema is no less obscure. 
In 1851 a heraldic painting was discovered at Leuwarden, 
which bore the names of Orro Hopsema and his wife, and 
the date 1620. From this circumstance it might be in- 
ferred that the painter belonged to a family that was 
entitled to bear arms. But against the herald’s work may 
be set the certificate ofa marriage which took place in Paris 
at the end of 1669, one of the parties being EpDwarp 
HoxzseMa, a goldsmith, who was a son of a deceased 
‘carpenter of Amsterdam. It seems more probable that the 
painter was related to Epwarp rather than to Orro, for the 
mame given to his first child was Epwarp. An entry of 
MEYNDERT HoppeMa’s marriage in 1668 has also been 
found, and in it he is described ‘as being thirty years of age, 
that is four years younger than the bride. Among the 
witnesses was a JACOB VAN RuysDAEL, but whether he 
was the landscapist or a cousin who bore the same name is 
unknown. From the register it is plain that HoBpBEMA was 
born about 1638, and that he was a native of Amsterdam. 
There is another entry relating to him. In the year of his 
marriage, HopBEMA was appointed a gauger. He owed his 
humble appointment to the diplomacy of one of the women 
servants in the Burgomaster’s house, and he agreed to pay 
- her in return 250 florins, or about 1o/. a year out of his 
salary. From his accepting the gaugership, there can be no 
doubt that Hopsema had not succeeded in finding many 
patrons, In those days it was difficult for a Dutch painter 
to live unless he supplemented his art with work of a 
different sort. M. MicHrt cites several cases of this 
duality. SoLomMon RuyspAEL was the compounder of a 
sort of artificial stone, VAN GoyeENn was a dealer and agent, 
JAN STEEN was an innkeeper, PrETER DE Hoocu was the 
valet of Justus LA GRANGE, and had to paint pictures, among 
other duties of servitude; Esaras Bourse sailed as mate 
inaship. Writers had also to serve two masters; VONDEL, 
the poet, whose fame was lately celebrated in a pompous 
fashion, was a hosier; KRat, the poet, was a smith, and the 
great Sprnosa had to polish lenses. The combination of 
measuring casks of wine and oil at the quay side and paint- 
ing landscapes sufficed barely to keep Hoxpsema and his 
family alive. When he died in 1709 the mortuary registrar 
enrolled him among the paupers, and he was buried in a 
pauper's grave in the Wester Kerk Cemetery of Amsterdam. 
Such was the fate of an artist whose works are now so 
prized that an offer of 5,000/. for one that was hung in the 
Manchester Exhibition was declined by the owner. 

It was believed by Tuort that the district which 
afforded most subjects to HoppeMa is that now intersected 
by the railway from Dortmund to Diisseldorf. We must, 
then, suppose that the painter lived for a time in Westphalia. 
There is more reason in the opinion of M. Emir MicueEt, 
which is that, without leaving Holland, it is possible to find 
in parts of Drenthe and Gueldres much which resembles 
Hossema’s landscapes. In any case the artist did not need 
any vast extent of hunting ground. He was satisfied with 
afew elements, and husbanded his resources in order to 
make thera go far. After seeing one of his works we can 
anticipate the character of the others. _HoppeMma never sur- 
prises a spectator, and hence it is difficult to understand why 
he was not a prosperous painter. He could paint a straight 
canal with green banks and a, border of trees, a country 
house beyond having a garden with beds laid out at 
rectangles, or a country scene of which every inch suggested 
man’s industry, Admirable as are his trees he never tries 
to suggest that Holland has immense forests ; his groups are 
small, and neyer attain a size that a timber merchant would 
admire. We feel that his landscapes are Dutch scenes, 
and at the same time that they were not discovered 
without more or less watchfulness. A drawing which 
M. MicHe. made of the castle of Brederode, in order that 
it might be compared with the painting in the National 
Gallery, proves that Hospema was faithful in his representa- 
tions. If making allowance for time’s changes, drawing and 
painting may be said to correspond, and this fidelity is general 
with Hopsema, In other schools, as THor# remarks, there 


is a dissimulation of nature ; it is buried under accessories ; 
but with HopseMa we get at the heart of the mystery, we 
share his impressions, and forget all about the heroic land- 
scapes of the Italians and the academies. We are satisfied 
with his little isolated mills which a few trees can shade, 
and seem to become as quiet as the lake or the fisher who 
so patiently awaits what will come to him from the water. 
By his simpiicity the painter transports us to a world which 
is unlike our own, 

It is fortunate that England is so rich in the works of 
the two landscapists. The interest in HoppemMa may be 
said to date from the Manchester Exhibition of 1857, for 
the fame of his landscapes soon afterwards spread on the 
Continent. There are seven of his works in the National 
Gallery, and in English private collections are many of his 
finest pictures. M. Micuet considers that the National 
Gallery is ¢72s riche in paintings by JacoB VAN RUYSDAEL, 
and the artist’s works have been long sought by English - 
amateurs, There are also several of Ruyspae.’s fine 
drawings in the British Museum. 

It was said by a great Frenchman who was a contem- 
porary of the two Dutch artists that ‘‘tout écrivain est 
peintre, et tout excellent écrivain, excellent peintre.” To 
M. Emice MicuHet the words are applicable. Like a good 
painter, he spares no pains in selecting his subject and 
obtaining materials. He is not satisfied until every part is 
thoroughly finished, and due reiation between them is 
established. We have given attention to the two principal 
figures of M. MicHev’s work, but there is a host of others 
which also have a claim on our notice if space were at our 
disposal. The two biographies are so treated that they 
become a history of the Dutch school of landscape in the 
seventeenth century, and will well repay the closest study. 


THE ART MUSEUM AND NATIONAL 
LIBRARY, DUBLIN. 


N last Friday the museum and library buildings in Dublin 
were formally opened by the Lord Lieutenant. In the 
address which was presented it was stated that “in the com- 
pletion of these institutions the Science and Art Department 
sees the successful result of its efforts to provide for the people 
of Dublin, and of Ireland generally, suitable homes for the 
prosecution of studies destined to exercise a beneficial influence 
on the art and literature of the future. With this object in view 
the Science and Art Department has spared neither time nor 
labour, and it is prepared to continue this task in the full con- 
fidence that a rich harvest of results may be anticipated.” In 
the arrangement an endeavour has been made to convey 
definite instruction, and as well offer something attractive to 
people having diverse tastes. Thus, while there are on the one 
hand rooms and galleries devoted to textiles, wood-carving, 
glass, china, furniture, music, &c., there are others devoted to 
the arts and industries of Greece and Rome, Egypt and Assyria, 
India and Persia, and to those of the uncivilised races of the 
world. Two large rooms have been provided for the noble 
collection of antiquities belonging to the Royal Irish Academy. 
The museum, moreover, contains collections illustrative of the 
geology of Ireland, which have been made by the Geological 
Survey, besides which there are other geological collections, and 
an extensive general collection of minerals. There have been 
brought together numerous collections of dried plants and 
vegetable products, which serve to furnish a large and important 
herbarium and museum of economic botany. In the National 
Library the facilities for storage of books which have been pro- 
vided afford the librarian an opportunity for introducing a 
system of arrangement which allocates every book, whatever its 
subject may be, to a place in which it takes rank on the shelves 
together with others of a kindred nature, and it may be claimed, 
perhaps, that there is no library in the United Kingdom which 
will excel the new National Library of Ireland in these respects. 
The plans of the buildings were prepared by Messrs. T. N. 
Deane & Son. The sum assigned for the work by the Govern- 
ment was 122,000/, and to meet this sum some alterations in 
the design were necessary. The style adopted is Italian, and 
the masonry is mainly executed in stone obtained in Ireland. 
The entrance-hall, or “rotunda,” in its columns exemplifies the 
excellence of Irish marbles. The central court is 125 feet by 
75 feet, and is well adapted for public ceremonies, and in it 
native marbles are largely used. The doors of the museum are 
among the most interesting features. Much of the carving is by 
Sienese workmen, For the framing the architects resolved to 
adopt Burmantofts faience, and the detail has been completed 
by Messrs. Wilcocks & Co. with a delicacy that recalls the best 
days of Italian art. To some extent this use of faience is an 
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innovation, but it demonstrates the applicability of the material 
as an architectural adjunct. The designs for the ornamental 
detail were prepared by Mr. T. Manly Deane. The library 
will eventually contain 600,co9 volumes. In the principal room 
the stained-glass windows are by Messrs. Jones & Willis. The 
electric lighting is being carried out by Messrs. Edmondson & 
Co., who will make all the fittings in their factory in Dublin. 
The general contractors were Messrs. Beckett. 

Previous to the opening, Lord Powerscourt, the president of 
the Board of Visitors, delivered an address which was a résumé 
of the history of the scheme. He said :— 

Your Excellencies,—We welcome you here to-day to 
inaugurate the opening of these magnificent buildings dedicated 
to science and art in Ireland. I remember many years ago 
being present at the opening of the first of the four wings which 
now surround Leinster House—that is, the National Gallery. 
That was in the Viceroyalty of the late Lord Carlisle. We 
now celebrate the completion of the series of these buildings in 
this Science and Art Museum and the National Library. It is 
fitting that they should surround Leinster House, which has 
been for many years the seat of the Royal Dublin Society, 
because I claim for the Royal Dublin Society and its sister, 
the Royal Irish Academy, the initiation and the carrying on of 
these great works for the civilisation of the Irish people which 
we now maintain we crown with these new buildings. As 
regards the Irish Academy, I will only mention the name of 
Petrie, whose archeological researches are well known to every 
Irishman, and not only to every Irishman, but everybody in 
the world acquainted with these matters at all. As regards the 
Council of the Royal Dublin Society, from having been, I am 
afraid for a good deal more than twenty years a member of that 
Council, I can testify to the singleness of heart and industry 
with which they have devoted their labours to the improvement 
of everything in the nature of science and art and agriculture in 
this country. Your Excellency has been able to judge of the 
agricultural department by the splendid horse show which has 
been held this week. We now ask you to give your approval 
to the artistic and scientific side of the labours of the Royal 
Dublin Society. It is a great matter of satisfaction to us that 
in the competition of the designs for these noble structures the 
choice of our committee, and after it of the Government, fell 
upon an Irish architect. It was the greatest satisfaction that 
could be to us when we were instructed to select out of 
upwards of eighty designs five to submit to Her Majesty, three 
of the foremost out of these five being Irish designs. Mr. 
Deane was the first, Mr. Drew the second, and Mr. Carroll 
the third. There is one thing on which I shall make,an 
appeal to your Excellency, that is, that when we have these 
noble structures completed so far you will use your great 
influence with the Government to obtain the completion of the 
annexes and connections with the central buildings. The plans 
have been prepared by architects, the estimates have been sub- 
mitted to the proper authorities, and nothing remains to be 
done but to obtain the consent of Parliament, and I believe the 
whole sum which will be required would not be more than 
30,0007. or thereabouts. It does seem to us, the Board of 
Visitors, and, I think, to everyone interested in these matters, 
and in this city and country, that it is a pity—almost a scandal 
—that such splendid structures should be left in an incomplete 
state. Wesee around us in this hall casts from some of the 
finest works of great Irishmen. Foley, perhaps the greatest 
sculptor certainly of this generation, if not of this century, in 
these kingdoms, was, as your Excellency no doubt is aware, a 
native of Cork. I believe his life was commenced there as an 
attorney’s clerk, and it was on the occasion of the visit of King 
George IV. to that city that in a generous mood His Majesty 
presented the Corporation of Cork with some very fine casts of 
statues from the Vatican given him by His Holiness the Pope. 
It was from the observation of these statues that Foley’s genius 
first took its rise. He began to model from these statues, and 
the result of his work may be seen in London and other cities 
of England, in Calcutta and our dependencies, and some of 
his finest works are here in this city of Dublin. We have here 
statues of Burke, Goldsmith, Grattan, Lord Gough, and last, 
though not least, a splendid monument to the great Irishman, 
O’Connell. That shows what can be done by bringing the arts 
in more contact with the people. I do not suppose that we 
shall see many Foleys, but it is by the establishment of galleries 
and institutions of this kind that the people can be instructed, 
and that genius can be developed in whatever line it may 
happen to be. We hope that these galleries which your Excel- 
lency is to declare open to the public will be the forerunner and 
parent perhaps of other galleries in other towns of Ireland. 
We hope that some wealthy Irishman may think it a great and 
good work to establish branch galleries, and I have only now 
to move that your Excellency be received with a vote of thanks 
for your gracious presence in opening the new museum to-day. 

The Lord Lieutenant said :—This occasion is one of no 
ordinary interest and importance. We cannot look around 
these splendid buildings—fit receptacle for the various literary, 
scientific and artistic collections—without realising the immense 


boon that is to-day conferred upon all classes of the citizens. 1 
am sure I am but uttering the wish nearest to the hearts of all 
here—of all who desire Ireland’s prosperity—in expressing a 
fervent hope that this national museum and library may in the 
fullest measure fulfil the purposes for which they have been 
raised ; that they may not only prove a source of recreation 
and instruction to the general public, but may afford such reat 
assistance to Irish students and workers that their inauguration 
to-day may hereafter be regarded as marking a new growth of 
the art and industries of the country. If Ireland is not favoured 
like England with abundant mineral resources, and may not 
therefore hope to rival the Sister Isle in the extent of its manu+ 
factures, she has at least held her own in several branches of 
industry. The collections of this museum contain many splendid — 
specimens of what Celtic genius has accomplished. I would 
specially point, among other instances, to the marvellous de- 
signs and workmanship of the ancient silversmiths of Ireland, 
to the beauty of its antique furniture, and the excellence of its 
textile manufactures. Another point I cannot refrain from 
touching on. It was my good fortune to have had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting these buildings some few months ago, when 
I noticed with pleasure what good use Irish workmen had 
made of the excellent Irish stone and marble of which this 
edifice is composed. I sincerely trust that the durability and — 
beauty of these native products may be more largely recog- 
nised in the future, and in consequence of increasing demands 
for them, important industries may be established on sound 
footing in several parts of the country where hitherto there 
has been insufficiency of work to employ the population. It is 
very gratifying to know that much real progress has been made 
in recent years in the application of the arts to several branches 
of the Irish industry—a movement which I am sure cannot fail 
to be further stimulated in the near future by the patient labour 
of the School of Art and Technical Schools of this city. The 
time, too, favours this movement, for there can be no doubt 
but that on all sides there exists a genuine desire to encourage 
Irish enterprise and industry. But while I note with pleasure 
these favourable signs, I would especially point out that on 
Irish brains and on Irish hands alone depend whether these 
fair promises are to be realised. His Excellency then declared 
the museum and library open to the public. 

Professor Dowden, in seconding a vote of thanks, said the 
greatest living master of English prose has named a collection 
of good books a king’s treasury. The name is not an inap- 
propriate one for such a golden store of wisdom and knowledge 
and beauty gathered by generations of men. It is fitting that 
the representative of a Queen should hold the key which opens 
this treasury of the kings of thought. We give him thanks on 
behalf of the public who for some time have been deprived of 
the society of this wise and gentle company of friends and 
teachers, and who are now restored to their privileges. 
Through the doors of this great building during centuries of 
future years there will be a coming and going as of bees who 
are gathering and hiving their honey. In its halls, though no 
workman’s hammer sound or chisel ring, there will be constant 
labour—the silent labour of mind; knowledge will be widened, 
forms of beauty will rise before the imagination, there will be 
refreshment for the weary as well as toil for the workers, and 
young lives will assuredly here be touched to higher issues. 
We would thank His Excellency also on behalf of the venerable 
occupants of the building—the inestimable volumes which have 
here found a worthy home. Fora time these spirits in prison 
suffered in overcrowded shelves from all the miseries attending 
upon what the director has termed a state of congestion. — 
Books need air and elbow-room almost as much as men. [I 
thank His Excellency in the names of Plato and Virgil, of 
Bacon and Milton and all other authors who have loved light 
and beauty, freedom and order. 

His Excellency said :—My lords, ladies and gentlemen, } 
must beg to express to you my most sincere gratitude for the 
very kind vote of thanks which you have just now passed to 
me. Before concluding, I must beg to offer my congratulations 
to all those who have had a share in the work that has to-day 
been inaugurated. I must also beg to congratulate those 
responsible for the erection of these buildings, which I may 
deservedly call a worthy addition to the architecture of this 
city. JI am glad to say they are the work of an Irish architect, 
whose work is not confined to his native land, but who, in 
addition to his work, which is well known here, has carried out 
several important designs of public buildings, notably, I may 
venture to say, in connection with the University of Oxford. — 
He has also been entrusted with the important task of superin- — 
tending the National Museum and ecclesiastical buildings of 
Ireland. I feel certain, ladies and gentlemen, that the 
announcement I am about to make of my intention to confer 
upon Mr. Deane the honour of knighthood will be received 
with universal approbation, and I do so as a fitting recognition 
of the high position he has won in his honourable profession 
and the excellence of his latest work. 

Mr. Thomas Deane was then knighted, and the bestowal of — 
a dignity so well earned fitly closed the proceedings. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


Ble Society of Architects on Monday in last week com- 

menced a week’s ramble through Kent, and spent their 
first day, according to the South-Eastern Gazette, at Rochester. 
Their president, Mr. R. Walker, vice-president, Mr. Bridgman, 
and secretary, Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, were with them, and, 
including some ladies, the party numbered about forty. They 
mustered at the cathedral at 11.15 AM, and were met by Mr. 
G. Payne, F.S.A., secretary of the Kent Archeological Society, 
who, in the unavoidable absence of Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
M.A., conducted them over the edifice. Next they were enter- 
tained by the mayor (Mr. J. Ord Moore) to lunch at the King’s 
Head Hotel, his Worship being cordially thanked for his kind- 
ness. Then Mr. Stephen Aveling showed them over Restora- 
tion House and Rochester Castle. They also visited Eastgate 
House, and a very interesting day closed with a high tea which 
the company were invited by Mr. G. E. Bond (a local member) 
to partake of at the King’s Head. Before they left the tables 
Mr. Gough, ex-president, expressed their satisfaction with 
what they had seen in the city and with the hospitality shown 
them, and moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Bond, which was 
carried unanimously. 

On Monday evening the members of the society went by 
train to Maidstone, and on Tuesday they inspected the various 
places of interest in the county town, their proceedings being, 
however, much interfered with by the inclement state of the 
weather. At the Museum, Mr. Payne, F.S A, hon. secretary 
of the Kent Archeological Society, with Mr. E. Bartlett, the 
curator, conducted the party through the various rooms. 
Referring to the Anglo-Saxon and Roman remains, Mr. Payne 
said there were a few very interesting things in that department 
which were chiefly obtained from this county. Unfortunately 
the greater part of the local collections had left the county, and 
recently they had discovered in Dorsetshire one of the Kentish 
collections of Anglo-Saxon remains. It was a great pity that 
they could not have all been centred in this famous museum. 
He referred to the glass vessels and cinerary urns found in 
ancient graves. and also to the leaden coffins, which, he said, 
were some of the best specimens discovered in Kent. One was 
the famous Plumstead coffin, which after being discovered 
was buried in Plumstead churchyard by order of the vicar. 
Mr. Payne applied for and obtained a special faculty from 
the Bishop of Rochester for the recovery of the coffin. The 
Roman Samian ware, the Upchurch ware, and the other 
specimens of ancient pottery having been inspected and 
explained, the party proceeded to the rooms occupied by the 
Kent Archeological Society. The collection of Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities that these rooms contain is one of the most unique 
extant. The specimens were almost entirely those obtained 
from graves explored under the direction of the authority, and 
gave a good idea of the manner in which our progenitors used 
to adorn themselves. There were bronze brooches, links, 
similar to those worn in the present day to fasten together 
gentlemen’s cuffs, but which were then used to fasten together 
the leather jerkins which were once in fashion 3 crystal balls, 
which were worn as armlets to keep off evil spirits ; chatelaines 
and many other ornaments. There was also a collection of 
Anglo-Saxon ironware, such as swords, sax and other weapons 
and implements, which have been carefully and beautifully 
preserved by the curator, Mr. Edward Bartlett. This part of 
the inspection over, Mr. Walker (the president) thanked Mr. 
Payne, on behalf of the company, for his remarks, and said they 
would always remember with pleasure his kindness in explain- 
ing to them the various objects of interest they had seen, and 
they must also thank him for the lucid manner in which he had 
described them. Mr. W. Allport supported and endorsed the 
chairman’s remarks, and Mr. Payne having briefly replied, the 
other parts of the museum were explored under the skilful 
guidance of the curator, who first of all gave ashort history of the 
museum, the subject giving rise to his remarks being the arms 
of the lords of the manor of Chillington, which are in the 
window in the fine arts room. The new Bentlif wing was also 
inspected, and the members were introduced to Mr. S. Bentlif. 
Subsequently the party proceeded to All Saints Church under 
the guidance of the Rev. J. Cave-Browne, who explained the 
chief features of the sacred edifice. The company having become 
seated in the corporation pews, the Rev. J. Cave-Browne 
delivered an address, in which he said he had studied the 
church a good deal, and there was every reason to believe that 
there was a Roman occupation. They knew very well 
that there was always a curia and Roman temple, and 
All Saints probably was on the site of a Roman temple, 
which the early Christians turned into a place of Christian 
worship. All Saints was originally the rectory of St. Mary’s, 
and it was generally supposed that Archbishop Courtenay 
built the whole of it, but he (the speaker) did not 
hold this view. After detailing the different vicissitudes and 
changes which the church had passed through, he referred in 
conclusion to the last great improvement, viz. the carved oak 
roof, which was so magnificently contributed to by the late 


Brothers Hollingworth and many others. A slight discussion 
took place on the speaker’s opinion as to the theory that Arch- 
bishop Courtenay built the church, but no conclusion was come 
to, it being considered too debatable a question to give an 
opinion offhand. The party subsequently returned to the Star 
Hotel to lunch, there being present the Rev. J. Cave-Browne, 
Mr. Robert Walker, the president, the Misses Walker, 
the vice-president, Mr. G. S. Bridgman, and Mrs. 
Bridgman (Torquay), Mr, G. W. Thompson (Reigate), Mr. 
A. J. Lacey (Norwich), Mr. A. Marshall and Miss Marshall 
(Otley), Miss Young, Mr. F. J. Brewer (Richmond), the 
secretary, Mr. A. J. T. Middleton, and Mrs. Middleton 
(London), Mr. W. Allport (London), Mr. and Mrs. J. 
McLachlan (Edinburgh), Mr. G. Payne-Smith, Mr. J. Alison 
(Hawick), Mr. G. W. Fergusson (Belfast), Mr. W. Stirling 
(Dublin), Mr. E. J. Harvey (Exeter), Mr. J. C. C. Beddoe 
(Bristol), Mr. G. H. Blagrove (London), Mr. Smith (Graves- 
end), Mr. E. J. Hamilton (Brighton), Mr. T. W. Catterel 
(Preston), Mr. F. W. Tyais (London), and Mr. H. Bensted 
(Maidstone). At the conclusion of the repast, Mr. Ball pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the Rev. J. Cave-Browne, which was 
seconded by Mr. W. Stirling, and carried. The Rev. J. Cave- 
Browne having replied, the party proceeded to the waggonettes 
which were in waiting to conduct them to Leeds Castle, where 
Mr. Manison acted as guide. All the objects of interest 
having been inspected, the company proceeded, through a 
heavy downpour of rain, to Detling, where they were again, 
met by the Rev. J. Cave-Browne, the vicar, and conducted by 
him over the pretty little church, inspecting the old carved oak 
lectern, the carving of Bethersden marble, recently discovered: 
to have been at some early period used as a doorstep, being 
found under a lancet doorway, face downwards ; the old oak- 
register chest and font, &c. Having again thanked the genial 
clergyman for his great thoughtfulness and kindness, the party- 
returned to Maidstone, where tea was partaken of and the. 
various sketch-books produced and inspected. The. worthy 
secretary, who worked indefatigably to secure the success of 
the excursion, took a series of photographs. The party left 
Maidstone by the 8 30 train to Tonbridge. 

The party arrived at Tonbridge about 9 30, and proceeded 
to the Rose and Crown Hotel, where the night was spent. At 
half-past nine on the following morning carriages were waiting 
at the hotel, and a visit was paid to Bidborough parish church, 
the rector, the Rey. H. C. Elliss, kindly leading the party over 
the building. The members were then driven to Penshurst 
Place, the seat of Lord De L’'Isle and Dudley, by whose per-- 
mission the mansion was inspected. After luncheon, which 
was served at the Castle Inn, Chiddingstone, the drive was. 
continued to Hever Castle, the seat of Mr. E. Heard. By 
special permission this ancient building was explored, and» 
Hever was left at six o’clock for Tonbridge, the latter place - 
being reached shortly after seven. Tea was served at the 
Rose and Crown Hotel, where sleeping room was provided. 

The party was astir early on Thursday morning, leaving 
the railway station at 8.50 for Sevenoaks. The train conveying 
the party was met by carriages, and a pleasant drive was made 
to Knole Park, the residence of Lord Sackville, who gave the 
party special permission to inspect the place. After spending 
an hour and a half at this place, the party visited the British 
Camp, which was reached by noon. Mr. B. Harrison kindly 
undertook the duties of taking the company over this interest- 
ing place. Luncheon was provided at the George and Dragon,,. 
Ightham, and after the inner man had been re‘reshed, the: 
collection of flint implements in the possession of Mr. B.. 
Harrison was inspected. Later on train was taken ftom 
Wrotham to Ashford, e rouze for Canterbury. 

Arriving in Canterbury on Thursday night, the members of 
the society were on Friday occupied in inspecting the objects of 
historical interest with which the city abounds. Eastbridge 
Hospital, or the Hospital of St. Thomas, founded early in the 
thirteenth century as a guest-house for pilgrims to the martyr’s 
shrine, was first visited, Mr. W. J. Jennings, the local secretary 
of the society, acting as cicerone. Westgate Towers, the only 
remaining gate of the city, which dates back to the time of 
Richard II., was next surveyed, and subsequently the cathedral, 
to which the visitors were welcomed by the Vice-Dean, the 
Hon. and Rev, Canon Fremantle. A visit was paid in the 
afternoon to St. Augustine’s College, within the grounds of 
which are the remains of the ancient monastery and a portion 
of the nave of the famous abbey church. The work of the 
present century upon the beautiful specimen of Norman archi- 
tecture known as Ethelbert’s Tower was next viewed, and 
afterwards the ruins of the Roman or Romano-British church 
of St. Pancras, including the porticos in which St. Augustine 
first celebrated. An inspection of St. Martin’s Church, so 
famous as the oratory of Queen Bertha, followed, and subse- 
quently the society were received at the Guildhall by the mayor 
of Canterbury (Mr. W. W. Mason). Mr. Walker presided ‘over 
the proceedings, and amongst those present in addition to the 
visiting members were Alderman Mount, Councillors Wiltshier, 
Cross and Gaskin, Mr. H. M, Chapman, Mr. D. Amos, Mr, 
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W. J. Jennings, Mr. F, Baker, Mr. M. Bell, Mr. J. Rigden, Mr. 
J. R. Hall, Mr. W. P. Mann, Mr. T. W. Cross, the Rev. Father 
Power and others. The Mayor, addressing the members, 
offered them a hearty welcome to the ancient city of Canter- 
bury, and said he could only hope that they had spent a plea- 
sant as well as an instructive day. The President stated that 
they were extremely pleased with the way they had been received 
all along the route. Some business connected with the general 
meeting of the society having been transacted, the secretary, 
Mr. Middleton, exhibited a number of views which he had 
taken in the course of the excursion at Rochester, Maidstone 
and elsewhere, concluding with a beautiful one of Canterbury 
Cathedral. The different scenes were described by Mr. 
Middleton, who was warm in his praise of the beauty of Kent, 
both architecturally and otherwise. The old city regalia and 
seals were briefly described by the Mayor and inspected by 
the society, and subsequently votes of thanks were accorded 
the Mayor; also Mr. F. W. Cross, Mr.J R. Hall, Mr. Jennings, 
Mr. Ewell and Mr. Bowen, for their valuable services as con- 
ductors during the day. 

On Saturday the party went to Dover, being met at the 
station by carriages. Meeting on the Dover Castle parade 
ground, and under the conductorship of the Rev. Canon Pucke, 
the Roman Pharos, Roman British Church, Roman baths, the 
remains of the Saxon Church, the Castle keep and oratory, 
Constable’s Tower, the line.of defences of Norman con‘ederate 
knights (by special permission of Major-General Montgomery 
Moore), St. Mary’s Church, with notice of Roman baths and 
Saxon Collegiate Church were visited. After lunching at the 
Shakespeare Hotel, the remains of St. Martin’s Priory—adapted 
to the use of Dover College—were paid a visit, the visitors 
being conducted by Dr. Astley. The remaining places seen 
were the Town Hall, Hubert de Burgh’s Hospitium for Pilgrims 
of All Nations, the Templars’ Church and Citadel, and after 
these places had been inspected and tea partaken of at the 
Shakespeare Hotel, the 7.15 train was taken from Dover to 
London. 


THE MACE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


HE Speaker a few days ago appeared as the suest of the 
Oddfellows of Leamington. In comparing the principle 
of the Society with that of the House where he presides Mr. Peel 
said he saw before him the symbols of Oddfellowship. The 
House of Commons, too, had symbols, and a mace such as he 
saw before him. If he might diverge for a moment, he should 
like to tell them a story of the mace of the Commons, which 
was always carried before the Speaker of the day. There had 
ben three historical maces of the House of Commons. When 
Charles I. met his death on the scaffold the mace of the House 
of Commons disappeared, and no one knew what had become 
of that ancient symbol of authority. Cromwell ordered another 
mace to be made, and that mace was placed on the table of 
the House of Commens, and was “the bauble” which he 
ordered to be removed from the table of the House on a famous 
historical occasion. That mace had also disappeared, Rumour 
was going about that there was at Kingston, in Jamaica, a mace 
which purported to be our “bauble” itself, or a copy of it. 
Within the last few days he had, through the kindness of the 
‘Colonial Secretary, written to the authorities of Kingston, 
Jamaica, for the real history of the mace they had. Though it 
might be difficult to get it back again, if it proved to be the 
real mace at least they could get a copy of it, and it would be 
interesting to keep among the relics of the House. The third 
mace was made in 1660, on the restoration of Charles II , and 
he hoped it would not disappear from the table of the House, 
‘but would have a long and glorious career before it. 

The following interesting letter on the subject from the 
assistant secretary of the Society of Antiquaries has appeared 
in the Zz72es :— 

Sir,—In his speech at Leamington on Wednesday evening 

last the Speaker gave his audience some interesting particulars 
concerning the history of the mace of the House of Commons. 
The history of this famous emblem has not hitherto been 
investigated, and since the Speaker has now called public 
attention to it perhaps the result of some recent researches of 
my own in the matter may not be without interest at this 
present time. When the House of Commons first had a mace 
or when this symbol of the royal authority was first borne or 
laid before the Speaker I have not yet inquired, but I shall not 
be surprised to find evidence of the continuous existence of a 
mace from the days of Edward III. The history of the 
present mace is, however, fully set forth in the Journals of 
the House of Commons, and from them I have been able to 
ascertain what an interesting history it is. 
_ ,On March 17, 1648-9, it was ordered by the House —“ That 
it be referred to the Committee for Alteration of Seales to 
Consider of a new forme of Maces and the special! Care hereof 
is Committed to Mr. Love.” 
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Four weeks later, on April 13, 1649, the following entry 
appears in the Journal :—‘‘ Mr. Love Reports severall formes 
of anew mace. Resolved, &c., ‘That this shall be the forme 
of the new Mace.’ ” ; 

A space is then left on the page for a drawing of the new 
form of mace, but either because the clerk who made the entry 
could. not draw, or for some other reason, the drawing was 
never made and the blank space for it still remains. : 

Within two months of the date of Mr. Love's report the new 


mace was made and brought into the House, and on june 6, — 


1649, it was ordered :—“ That this Mace made by Thomas 
Maundy of London Goldsmith be delivered into the Charge of 
the Serjant at Armes attending the Parliament and that the said 
Mace be carried before the Speaker, and that all other great 
Maces to be used in this Commonwealth be made according to 


the same forme and Paterne, and that the said Thomas 


Maundy have the making thereof and none other.” 
On June 11, 1649, it was further ordered :—“ That the Com- 
mittee of Revenue be Authorized and required forthwith to pay 
unto Thomas Maundey of London the summe of one 
hundred thirty-seaven poundes one shillinge & eight pence in 
discharge of his Bill of Charges for makeing the New Mace 
for the service of this Howse.” : . 
On August 7, 1649, occurs this final entry, “ Concerning the 
New Mace” :—“ Ordered—That it be referred to the Committee 


of the Revenue to examine the particulers touchinge tne Charge — 


for makeing the Mace of this howse, and if they fynde the 
same was miscast And that the summe of Nyne poundes ten 
shillinges remaineth yett due & unpayd for the same that they 
doe forthwith make payment thereof unto Thomas Mandye” — 

From a letter of Maundy’s among the records of the borough 
of Leicester I find that he had 13s. 4¢. per ounce “ffor the 
making of the new mace of the parliament,” which, if he received 
146/. 11s. 8d. for his work, gives us the weight of it as 
219 oz. 14 dwts. Be 

Before proceeding with the history of the mace it will be 
interesting to see what can be learnt as to its form and pattern. 
Although the drawing of the new mace is provokingly omitted 


from the page of the Journal, the subsequent order of the House 


“that all other great maces to be used in this Commonwealth 


be made according to the same forme and paterne” enables us — 


to make good the omission, for I find from their records that 
many corporations (eg. London, Leicester, Wallingford, &c.) 
proceeded to have their maces remade by Thomas Maundy, to 
whom, as we have seen, the monopoly of new making them had 
been granted by the Parliament. 
unaltered at Congleton, Buckingham, Wigan, Marlborough, 
Weymouth and other towns; and other examples, with new 
heads and other alterations made to convert them into Royal 
maces at the Restoration, remain at Leicester, Gloucester, 
Portsmouth and many other places. 
From a comparison of these examples we find that the new 
mace of the Parliament closely resembled in form the Royal 


maces of which so many exist ; it had a staff with large feot- — 


knop and dividing knots, and was surmounted by a head of the 
usual form encircled by a coronet with an arched crown. 


Such maces still exist almost — 


All these seem strange features for a Republican mace, but — 


when we examine them more closely we find that the pattern 


differed completely from that of a Royal mace. The coronet 
consisted, not of regal fleurs-de-lis and crosses, but of an 


intertwined cable enclosing small cartouches with the arms of = 
Engiand and Ireland, and instead of a jewelled circlet there 


was a band inscribed, ‘‘The freedome of England by God's 
blessing restored,” with the date of the making of the mace. 


The jewelled or beaded arches of the crown were replaced by — 


four gracefully curved members like ostrich feathers, but 
adorned with oak foliage, which nearly met in the centre, and 


supported, not the time-honoured orb and cross, but a handsome ~ 


cushion wrought with cartouches of the arms of England and 
Ireland, and surmounted by an acorn. 
as before into panels by caryatides, but instead of the Royal 
badges appeared the arms of England and Ireland, and on top 
the Royal arms were superseded by those of the State. The 
staff was chased throughout with longitudinal branches of oak 
or other foliage, encircled by a narrow spiral riband, and the 
knots were wrought with spirally-laid gadroons. The foot-knop 
on the upper half bore cartouches, with the arms of England 
and Ireland.. What became of the mace displaced by Maundy’s 


new one I have not yet ascertained, but as the order of . 


March 17, 1648-9, speaks, not of a new mace, but of a new 
form of mace, I take it that the old mace was superseded by 
the new one, and subsequently sold as old silver. y 

To resume the history of the new mace. 


away that Fool’s Bauble, the Mace.” * 


1732), p. 406. 


The head was divided © 


This continued in — 
use till April 20, 1653, when Cromwell so unceremoniously — 
dissolved the Parliament, and, to show that the end had come — 
(to quote Whitelock’s words), “‘ bid one of his Soldiers to take — 
More than one cor- 
poration claims to possess the veritable “‘ bauble,” including, as 
pointed out by the Speaker, that of Kingston in Jamaica. The 


* Whitelock, ** Memorials of the English Affairs” (London, 


¥ 
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fatility of such claims is, however, clearly shown by the further 
history of the mace recorded in the Journals of the Commons, 
for within a few days of the establishment of the so-called 
“© Barebones Parliament” we find under date July 8, 1653, this 
entry :—“ Concerning the Mace and the use thereof :—Re- 
solved, that the Serjant at Armes attending this Howse doe 
repaire to Lieutenant Colonell Worsley for the Mace, and doe 
bring it to this Howse, Ordered, that it be referred to the 
Committee who brought in the report touching the Serjant to 
consider of the use of the Mace and with whome it ‘shall 
remaine ; and report their opinion to the Howse.” 

It will be remembered that Clarendon describes Cromwell 
as “having given the mace to an officer to be safely kept,” 
perhaps this very Lieut.-Colonel Worsley. At any rate the 
mace was duly produced, and four days later, on July 12, 1653, 
we find it recorded that—‘ Alderman Titchborne reportes from 
the Committee appointed to consider of the use of the Mace 
the opinion of that Committee, that the Mace should be made 
use of as formerly. Resolved, that the Mace shalbe used in 
the Howse as formerly, and that the Serjant doe also attend the 
Speaker for the time being from time to time from the Howse 
to the entrance into the old or new Palace, and there againe 
receive him and bring him to the Howse. Ordered, that the 
Mace be brought in, which was done accordingly.” 

For the next seven years the Journals are‘silent concerning 
the mace, and we may fairly assume that it was used as of old 
whenever there was a meeting of Parliament. On the restora- 
tion of the Monarchy the Convention Parliament formally 
resolved on May 21, 1660:—“ That two new Maces be forth- 
with provided, One for this House and the other for the 
Counsell of State with the Crowne and King’s Majesties Armes 
and such other Ornaments as have bin usuall, and it is referred 
to the Counsell of State to take care that the same be provided 
accordingly.” 

The mace provided under this order for the House of 
Commons is that now in use. It is of silver-gilt, and measures 
4 feet 10} inches in length. The head is adorned with the four 
royal badges in panels divided by handsome caryatides, and 
has on top the royal arms, &c., of Charles II1.; it is also 
surmounted by a royal crown, with the orb and cross. The 
shaft is chased throughout its length with longitudinal branches 
of roses and thistles growing on the same stem, encircled by a 
narrow spiral riband, and the knots of the shaft are wrought 
into spirally-laid gadroons. The foot-knop is divided into 
panels above and below with various royal badges. The 
weight of the mace, “251—2—2,” is cut on one side of the head. 

We should conclude from the order of May 21, 1660, that 
the mace made by Maundy in 1649 was thereby superseded. 
I find, however, from their records that many corporations who 
possessed Republican baubles converted them into royal maces 
-at the Restoration by the simple process of giving them new 
heads. I, therefore, by the kind permission of the Speaker, 
carefully examined the House of Commons mace a few weeks 
ago, when I found that the shaft, with its gadrooned knots, is of 
better workmanship than the head and foot of the mace. The 
spiral riband entwining the rose and thistle branches is also so 
characteristic of known work by Thomas Maundy that I have 
very little doubt that the shaft of the mace belongs to the one 
made by him in 1649. As it is quite possible that the old head 
and foot were recast to form the new head and foot of 1660, so 
far from the famous “ bauble” having been lost, it may be said 
to be to all intents and purposes still borne before the Speaker 
of the House of Commons.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. H. St. JOHN HOPE, 


Burlington House: August 26. 


THE FOUNTAIN IN STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


; CLAIM has been made by Lord Sackville, as lord of the 

manor, upon the Stratford-on-Avon Town Council for 
encroachment rent in respect of the American fountain and 
clock-tower which was presented to the town by Mr. Childs, 
of Philadelphia, three years ago, and was publicly opened by 
Mr. Henry Irving. The matter came before the Stratford 
county meeting on Tuesday, and some very strong remarks 
were made respecting the claim. The structure stands in the 
middle of a large open space known as the Rother Market, a 
spot which has been used as a public market. for over 600 
years ; and it was contended by the Council that there could 
be no encroachment unless Lord Sackville claimed the middle 
of the market square. The fountain was the gift of a prominent 
American citizen, made in memory of Shakespeare, and to 
commemorate the jubilee of Queen Victoria ; and it was held 
to be a very ungracious act for Lord Sackville to set up a claim 
for encroachment rent. After much correspondence, Lord 
Sackville’s agent wrote that if the Council would admit his 
lordship’s right to levy the rent, and would ask him not to 
enforce it, under the circumstances he might be willing to 
forego it. But the Council, holding that Lord Sackville might 
as well claim encroachment rent in respect of every lamp-post 


in the streets, declined to admit his right to levy rent, especially 
in open spaces like Rother Market, and directed the town clerk 
to reply merely that the letter in which it was stated that 
“Tord Sackville would feel bound, if necessary, to maintain the 
undoubted rights of the manor” had been ordered to lie upon 


the table. 


EFFLUVIUM FROM GASWORKS. 


PAPER was taken as read at the Brighton Conference, 
which was by Mr. W. H. Collins, consulting chemist and 
gas examiner under the Gas Works Clauses Acts, on “The 
alleged danger to public health arising from effluvium nuisance 
from Gasworks.” Many eminent sanitarians, the paper said 
have given it as their opinion that the public health in the 
neighbourhood of gasworks is seriously prejudiced by the 
effluvia which arise from the various processes employed in tke 
manufacture of combustible gas. Taking a number of regis~ 
tered results (from Manouvriez, Hoit, Powrowski, Josephson, 
Rawitz, &c.), it will be found that chronic poisoning is percep- 
tible in gaswork employés, exhibiting itself in a slow pulse, 
weakness and depression, furred tongue, pale face and emacia ’ 
tion ; that carburetted hydrogen can be breathed for a short 
time, but eventually produces convulsions and vomiting; that 
ammoniacal vapour has a marked and irritating effect on the 
conjunctiva ; that sulphur dioxide causes bronchitis; and that 
carbon disulphide acts upon the nervous tissue with an anes- 
thetic effect, culminating in deafness and even amaurosis. For 
these effluvia and combinations the gasworks are responsible, 
though if proper precautions be taken the harm can be palliated, 
or at least lessened. 

It may be well to enumerate the operations carried on in the 
composition of our household gas, showing how the different 
stages are reached. The crude gas from the retorts and 
hydraulic main is first conducted to the condenser, and its 
temperature reduced to about 60° F., when much of the watery 
and tarry matter is thrown down. It is not desirable to reduce 
the temperature of the gas below 58° F., to avoid depositing the 
napthalene and other valuable illuminants, and consequently 
impoverishing the gas. The gas is then led on to the exhauster, 
which is a mechanical contrivance for reducing the pressure on 
the retorts, for helping the gas forward through the purifying 
apparatus, and for other purposes which it is unnecessary to 
describe in detail. It is at this stage very crude, and contains 
large quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, carbonic 
acid, carbonic oxide and cyanogen compounds. Most of these 
are affected and some removed in the next process of purifica- 
tion—washing and scrubbing. The water in the apparatus 
here employed practically absorbs the ammonia, and, when not 
saturated with this gas, such quantities of the carbonic acid, . 
cyanogen and sulphur compounds as the ammonia can com- 
bine with, thus forming carbonate, sulphide and sulphocyanides 
of ammonia. ‘The gas is then led on to the “ purifiers,” which 
are either of lime or hydrated oxide of iron, or both, and here 
the carbonic acid is removed, and the noxious sulphur com- 
pounds reduced in the gas to a practically non-injurious quan- 
tity. The cycle of purification is thus complete, and the gas 
passed on to the holder ready for consumption. 

When indifferently carried on all these operations are pro- 
ductive of dangerous nuisances caused chiefly by the smoke 
given off during the charging and drawing of retorts; by the 
generation of “water gas” when the red-hot coke is quenched 
with water ; by the escape of crude-gas from the mouth-pieces 
of the retorts ; by the smoke given off from imperfectly “ car- 
bonised ” charges ; by the firing by the stoker of the tarry 
matter and dust accumulated in the retort mouth-piece during 
distillation; and by the long smoky flame emitted from the 
retort when the lid is removed on account of a stoppage in the 
ascension pipe. The noxious gases flowing from the retort- 
house ventilators are very quickly dissipated, and by the use of 
a “destructor” a chimney-stack can be removed from the 
circulating atmosphere altogether. From the condenser no 
unpleasant effect arises, and the “washer” or “scrubber” 
pollutes the air to a trifling degree only. The purification 
house, though, is a source of nuisance unless discrimination is: 
shown in the selection of absorbents. If lime be used for the 
carbonic acid alone all is wel], but when it is used for sulphur 
compound in addition the stench is most offensive ; for the 
sulphuretted hydrogen and bisulphide of carbon are released, 
creating a disgusting and poisonous nuisance, The lime should 
therefore be confined to the carbonic acid, while for the absorp- 
tion of the sulphur compounds iron oxide should be exclusively 
employed, when the nuisance will be reduced to a minimum, 
The utilisation or “working up” of the ammoniacal water, ‘or 
“gas liquor,” and its subsequent manufacture into salts of am- 
monia are other objectionable sources.' All these facts goto 
prove that the sanitary authorities of our towns should rigor- 
ously overlook the local gasworks, and see that every preventive 
method ts carried out to lessen the nuisances that seem bound 
to result in some degree from the operations there carried on, but 
which by proper supervision can be rendered well-nigh impotent. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


SURPRISE is often expressed at the number of the paint- 
ings by Rusens and VANDYKE which are found in public 
galleries. Such productive power as they displayed might 
be adduced as evidence of the degeneracy of the present 
age. The revelations concerning the pictures ascribed to 
Courset, the Communist painter, indicate that the Flemish 
artists may have painted far fewer pictures than the cata- 
logues attribute tothem. THEOPHILE GAUTIER maintained 
that at least three-fourths of the works which are accepted 
as coming from RuBENS and VANDYKE are apocryphal, 
for thirty modern artists could not complete as much as the 
two Flemings are said to have dashed off in occasional 
intervals of labour. The case of CourBET shows how easily 
an organisation can be perfected for the fabrication of pic- 
tures, however much individuality there may be in the style. 
The painter, who had fled to Geneva, became alarmed 
about the consequences of his freak of demolition, and he 
expected that he would have to restore the column in the 
Place Vendome at his own expense. In his anxiety to 
obtain funds he began a great many pictures, at which he 
worked until the eve of his death. These pictures were 
completed by the pupils, some of them having the power 
of closely imitating the master’s style. It was not difficult 
to go a step further, and the forgeries became so close that 
one was accepted by the jury of the International Exhibition 
as CourRBET’s work. It so happened that a few genuine 
works were to be obtained by the imitators. Two distillers, 
who were friends of Courset, decided to set up a shop in 
some foreign town where the customers would have the 
additional satisfaction of admiring pictures by the artist. 
The venture did not prosper, and Coursrt’s works were 
‘dispersed. The trade in imitations then increased, and 
M. Eucknr Courser declares that at present he knows 
-$ix artists who are occupied in counterfeiting his cousin’s 
~works. It is difficult to punish them, as they avoid copying 
-COURBET’S signature, and therefore it is said there is no 
crime committed. The trade could easily be suppressed if 
‘buyers would exercise more caution; but so long as every 
amateur believes he is infallible in his judgment, the forger 
of pictures must prosper. 


THE report of the directors of the Forth Bridge Railway 
will be read with interest, as proof of their anticipations 
having been realised. The engineers say :—‘‘ The traffic 
has now been worked over the bridge for a period of about 
four months, and the structure has proved entirely satis- 
factory as regards strength, stiffness, freedom from vibration 
and in all other respects.” The directors also point with 
pride to the acknowledgment of the Board of Trade 
inspectors, who in their final report say :—“ We think it right 
to record our opinion that this great undertaking, every part 
of which we have seen at different stages of its construc- 
tion, is a wonderful example of thoroughly good workman- 
ship with excellent materials, and that both in its conception 
and in its execution it is a credit to all who have been con- 
nected with it, bearing testimony to the ability of the 
engineers who have designed it, to the skill and resource of 
those who have superintended and constructed it, and to 
the zeal and courage of the workmen employed upon it.” 
The receipts for the short period during which the bridge 
has been used are hardly a fair test, for the organisation of 
the traffic must be more or less incomplete. It has been 
calculated, however, that the receipts amounted to 15,176/, 
while the expenditure was 6,238/.. The total expenditure 
since the commencement of the works has been 3,322,640/. 
The length of railway owned by the company is only 
At miles. 


AccorDING to the Journal of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, there still exists in Kilkenny Castle 
evident marks of the wattle centering, a feature which is 
always found in extremely ancient Irish buildings. The 
early masons did not use solid timber planks on which to 
turn their arches. They used the wattlework of the 
country, such as is still used to make turf creels and even 
rude bridges in bogs throughout the West of Ireland. In 
the same number Mr. Wakeman, one of the most devoted 
of Irish archeeolcgists, when speaking of the strange con- 
trasts which have always been among the characteristics of 
the island, remarks :—‘‘It is so at the present day. From 


Belfast, where several of the finest ocean steam liners in 
the world have of late been built and launched, a journey 
by rail of two hours or so will bring us to the historic Boyne, 
where, near Oldbridge, may be seen in everyday request — 
the curach, or boat formed of wickerwork and skins, such as — 
was probably in use amongst the constructors of the mystic 
chambered cairns of Dowth, New Grange and Knowth. Why 
then may not the stone celt, or even the flint arrow-head, 
scraper, or knife, have descended to a period when iron 
was plentiful, and in the hands of all classes of people?” 
It was this contrast which puzzled M. TacHEeT DE Bar- 
NEVAL when he was writing his ‘‘ Histoire Légendaire de 
l'Irlande.” He asks why Ireland should have been from 
the fifth to the twelfth century the island of saints and the 
island of barbarians, and the only answer he can discover is 
that the men who fled from the savage environment to 
monasteries were those who should have remained in the 
world to organise it and combat anarchy. But the discovery 
of evidence of these remarkable contrasts gives a zest to 
archeological research in Ireland, of which the members of 
the society are taking advantage. 


In last year’s International Exhibition at Paris there 
was a most interesting series of architectural drawings 
which had been got together by the labours of M. Lucizn 
Macne. The majority of the drawings belonged to various 
gentlemen. So many illustrations of French architecture 
had never been seen together in any earlier exhibition, and 
M. Macne considered that it would be a public loss if they 
were again separated. But if they could be kept as a series _ 
what place was available for the exhibition of them? 
M. MacneE put the case before M. KaArmpreEn, the director 
of the national museums. ._M. GUILLAUME, the architect of 
the Louvre, was then summoned, and he was asked to 
discover a suitable room in the building, which was no easy 
task. The only place that seemed adapted was a reserve ~ 
gallery adjoining the Salon Beauvais, with windows opening 
on the Rue de Rivoli. M. MAGNE was then in a position 
to make application to the owners of the drawings. He 
found that many of them were prepared tocomply. Among 
the drawings which have become public property are a 
design by PercieEr, for the decoration of the Salle Royaie 
at Aranjuez; two compositions by FONTAINE, contrasting 
Imperial Rome with Rome in the Pontificate of Pius VI.; 
a design by Henri LasrousteE for the tomb of Napo.eon L, 
showing a figure of the emperor beneath a buckler sup- 
ported by eagles; drawings of Notre Dame, Florence, 
Trajan’s Column, &c., by VIOLLET-LE-Duc; the design for 
the facade of the Vaudeville Theatre, and a view of the 
palace of Versailles, by H. Macne; a drawing of the Shrine 
of St. Radegonde, by H. Lassus, &c. The drawings will 
form the nucleus of a collection that is sure to grow in 
importance. There are many designs among the archives - 
of public offices which will be available ; one of them is 
BERNINI’S design for the colonnade of the Louvre, another 
is PrERRE BALTARD’s for the Panthéon, both interesting, 
although not carried out. Credit is due to M. MAGNE for 
his solicitude, which in this case has been most successful. 


Visirors to Barrow-on-Humber find a difficulty in dis- 
covering the motive which led to the erection of the 
Medizval churches of St. Peter and St. John, with only a 
space of a few yards between them. The Hull archzo- 
logists lately visited the town, and, like the rest of mankind, 
were puzzled by the two buildings. The explanation offered 
by the vicar was that one church belonged to the monastery 
of the place, and the other to the townsfolk. He con- 
sidered that the two churches were built so closely, in order 
that they might be more effective as a defence in case of an 
invasion by the Northmen. According to Mr. BELson, 
who acted as cicerone on the occasion, the tower of St. 
Peter’s Church is one of the most interesting of the earliest 
fragments of English architecture. Its primitive Roman- 
esque style has probably been inspired by the visits of the 
clerics to Italy, and it and the west end of the church may 
date from the commencement of the eleventh century, while 
the nave, aisles, and chancel are principally Decorated Early 
English. The north arcade of St. Mary’s Church is said 
to date from 1145, and the south arcade from 1190. If 
placed in two parishes, the churches might be considered 
less interesting than in their present positions. a 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 
WO. 262._RUISHTON CHURCH, SOMERSET. [P. M. JOHNSTON.) 


NO. 263._PULPIT AND ORGAN, ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, 
FRAMLINGHAM. [E. S. PRIOR, M.A.) 


CHANCEL, HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, READING. 


HE drawing reproduced this week was exhibited in 

this year’s Royal Academy, and the work proposed 

was described in Zhe Architect of July 25 last, when the 
external view was published. 


THE WHITE HART, HAVANT. 


HE Local Board of Health recently acquired pos- 
session of the property forming the site of the 
present new building, and after retaining possession of 
frontage 12 feet in depth, in order to widen the thorough- 
fare at this point, resold the remainder to Messrs. HENTy 
& Sons, brewers, of Chichester, who have rebuilt the 
premises as shown in the illustration. The building has a 
frontage of 44 feet to the North and 33 feet to the East 
Streets, and is faced with red bricks, pointed with a tuck- 
pointed joint in black mortar, and has moulded red-brick 
labels, string-courses and cornices, with red terra-cotta 
panels. The raised name panels to each front are carried 
out in red rubbing bricks set in shellac, with lettering 
formed in relief in the brickwork. The upper part of 
fronts, and also the roofs, are covered with strawberry- 
coloured Broseley tiles, with ornamental bands, &c. 
The works have been carried out from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. A. EpwIN STALLARD, 
architect, of Havant and Southsea. 


NO. 9 BUSH LANE, CANNON STREET, E.C, 


HIS building is situate on the west side of Bush Lane, 
close by the Cannon Street Station and Hotel. It 
has six floors, including the basement, and good lighting is 
secured throughout. The light to the lower floors being of 
much importance, iron construction is used here, permitting 
of continuous windows running right round the external 
sides. ‘The upper floors extend across the archway, which 
is fireproofed and lined on underside with white-glazed 
bricks, as is also the wall under it opposite the windows. 
fach floor is subdivided into offices of convenient size, and 
the building is so constructed as to admit of all or any of 
the divisions .being removed as desired. A small area at 
back, lined with white-glazed bricks, lights and ventilates 
the water-closets, lavatories, &c. The entrance hall is 
paved in mosaic, and a good light easy-going staircase leads 
direct from the entrance to the top floor. Prismatic pave- 
ment lights are placed all round roadways to light basement, 
and have the area walls under same lined with white-glazed 
‘bricks. The fronts generally are in red brick, with moulded 
strings, cornices, key-stones, &c.; red-glazed bricks are used 
for the piers and pilasters, and for the window dressings, 
&c., over door, and green-glazed bricks are introduced in 
strings and panels. ‘The dressings to entrance doorway are 
in red Mansfield stone, and the door in hardwood. 

The whole of the works have been carried out by the 
builder, Mr. S. J. Scorr, of 3 Blomfield Street, E.C., from 
‘the designs and under the superintendence of the architect, 
Mr. Tuos. R. RicHarps, of 25 Bedford Row, W.C. 


SIR F. LEIGHTON ON ART GALLERIES. 


Soe letters on the management of Art Galleries, by Mr. 
) T. C. Horsfall, of Manchester, appeared lately, and in 
which he argued that no one can intelligently and fully enjoy 
any picture or statue unless he has some measure of three 
‘kinds of knowledge. (1) He must know something about the 
subject represented, or he cannot enjoy the expression by the 
work of the artist’s feeling and thought ; (2) he must know 
something of the processes of the art in which the artist has 
worked, or he cannot know what effects the artist sought or 
might have sought ; (3) he must know something of the history 
of the art, or he cannot understand what elements in the work 


are due to the artist himself and what to his time and place, or 
enjoy at all some of the finest works ever produced. According 
to Mr. Horsfall, for the giving of the second and third of these 
three kinds of knowledge there ought to be subsidiary collec- 
tions in galleries, kept distinct from the principal collection ; 
and for the giving of the first kind there ought to be several 
distinct subsidiary collections, of which some should be for the 
purpose of giving knowledge of flowers, birds, trees, and the 
other beautiful objects which are ‘elements of landscape.” 

Having sent copies of his letters to the President of the 
Royal Academy, the following reply was received :— 

Dear Mr. Horsfall,—I must apologise for my very long 
delay in answering your letter—a delay due in great part to 
lack of time, but in part also to the fact that your questions 
could not be answered hastily or without due consideration. 
I may say at the outset that I very warmly appreciate the 
depth of your interest in the subject of art, and the constancy 
of your efforts to spread its influence in Manchester; and Iam 
glad to be able to add that on not a few points I find myself in 
harmony with your views. It is evidently not possible for me 
to touch within the compass of a letter upon more than one or 
two of the matters with which you deal in your two long com- 
munications to the Manchester press ; and, indeed, the ques- 
tion on which you mainly dilate, and in regard to which I am 
not wholly at one with you, would require to be dealt with at 
far greater length than is possible to me here. I must content 
myself with saying what little seems-to me sufficient to indicate 
the grounds of my dissent from you. But first I should like to 
say a word in passing on the vexed subject of copies. 

There can be no doubt that it would be an immense 
advantage to those who cannot travel—that is to say, to the 
enormous majority of men—to bring before their eyes, through 
reproductions—if these reproductions were absolutely faithful— 
the masterpieces to which distance deprives them of access. 
This is, in the case of sculpture and architectural detail, in a 
large measure achieved by the means of plaster casts, though 
it is needless to point out that the opacity of the material robs 
the reproduction of much of the life and light of the original. 
With pictures the case is different. The subtle and infinite 
charm which resides in the handiwork of a master, and in the 
absence of which half the personality of his work is lost, can 
hardly ever be rendered by a copyist. For this reason the over- 
whelming majority of even reasonable copiesis to my mind worse 
than useless. Such copies can kindle no enthusiasm, and they 
virtually misinform the student. It has always seemed to me 
that the best way to acquaint young people with pictures which 
they are not able to see is to put before them photographs of 
the originals, which, besides giving design, form and light and 
shade with absolute fidelity, render in a wonderful way the 
executive physiognomy of the work; and by the side of these 
photographs free but faithful coloured sketches of the pictures 
should hang, giving the scheme, harmony and tone of the 
colour, but not, like finished copies, professing an identity with 
the original which is never achieved. 

Turning now to what you say on the subject of the acquisi- 
tion of works for a public gallery, I should at once dissuade 
you from any idea of giving definite commissions—I mean 
commissions to paint specially-selected subjects. I have 
always felt very strongly that artistic work, to be of real value, 
must be the outcome of entirely spontaneous impulse in an 
artist. I believe that in the immense majority of cases work 
done under any other conditions lacks vitality and sincerity, 
and will not show the worker at his best. A subject which 
does not inspire itself unbidden on the artist will never elicit 
his full powers, I have myself on that ground for many years 
past invariably declined to paint under any kind of restriction. 

Neither does your idea of—practically—refusing encourage- 
ment to any work which does not commemorate a noble deed, 
and if possible the noble deed of a well-known personage, 
commend itself to me. It seems to me, on the contrary, to be 
a harmful one, inasmuch as it misdirects the mind of a people 
already little open to pure artistic emotion as to the special 
function of art. This can of course only be the doing of some- 
thing which it alone can achieve. Now, direct ethical teaching 
is specially the province of the written and the spoken word. 
A page or two from the pen of a great and nobly-inspired 
moralist—a Newman, say, or a Liddon, or a Martineau—can 
fire us more potently and definitely for good than a whole 
gallery of paintings. This does not, of course, mean that a 
moral lesson may not indirectly be conveyed by a work of art, 
and thereby énhance its purely moral value. But it cannot be 
the highest function of any form of expression to convey 
that which can be more forcibly, more clearly, and more 
certainly brought home through another channel. You may no 
more make this direct explicit ethical teaching a test of worth in 
a painted work than you may do so ina case of instrumental 
music ; indeed, by doing so you will turn the attention. of those 
before whom you place it from the true character of its excel- 
lence—you will, so to speak, misfocus their emotional sensi- 
bility. It is only by coficentrating his attention on essentially 
artistic attributes that you can hope to intensify in the spectator 
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that perception of what is beautiful in the highest, widest and 
fullest sense of the word, through which he may enrich his life 
by the multiplication of precious moments akin to those which 
the noblest and most entrancing music may bestow on him 
through different forms of zsthetic emotion. It isin the power 
to lift us out of ourselves into regions of such pure and pene- 
trating enjoyment that the privilege and greatness of art reside. 
If in a fine painting a further wholly human source. of emotion 
is present, and if that emotion is more vividly kindled in the 
spectator by the fact that he is attuned to receive it by the 
excitement of his zesthetic perception through the beauty of the 
work of art as such, that work will gain, no doubt, in interest 
and width of appeal. But it will not therefore be of a loftier 
order than a great work in architecture or music—than the 
Parthenon, for instance, or a symphony of Beethoven, neither 
of which preaches a direct moral lesson. 

But I am led away into undue length without the possibility, 
after all, of doing more than roughly indicate the grounds of 
my dissent from a rather vita! article of your creed—a dissent 
which will, I am afraid, jar on you in proportion to the great 
sincerity with which you hold your faith. I may say, by the 
way, that I dwelt at rather greater length on this very subject in 
my first presidential address to the Royal Academy, delivered 
on December I0, 1879. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT SILCHESTER. 


N interesting account of progress of the exploration under- 
a taken by the Society of Antiquaries on the site of the 
Roman city at Silchester appears in the Reading Mercury, a 
journal in which archzological subjects are always well treated. 
Up to the present time the result is the careful uncovering of 
limited portions of the entire area of Ioo acres (about two- 
thirds the size of Pompeii). Steady progress with the work 
has been much interfered with by the weather, and during the 
harvest labourers have, of course, been urgently required in 
the fields, But, in spite of these drawbacks, three out of the 
four principal gates of the city have been skilfully uncovered, 
there has been most useful excavation at the basilica, and the 
minute exploration of an z#sz/a—the site of a block of Roman 
dwellings—north of the basilica is proceeding with the most 
encouraging results. 

In the communication of Messrs. Fox and W. H. St. John 
Hope to the Society of Antiquaries, the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions under which the exploration of the sites of Roman cities 
has hitherto been carried out, owing to difficulties as to 
modern buildings and works, is dwelt on. Silchester is, how- 
ever, one of the two sites in Britain where there is a broad 
extent of arable land within the encompassing walls, free from 
the impediments which make research elsewhere well-nigh 
impossible, and, through the kind permission of its present 
noble owner, the Duke of Wellington, it is available for further 
research. Most important work was done in 1864 and suc- 
ceeding years by the Rey. Gerald Joyce, the late rector of 
Stratfieldsaye, but he left much for later explorers to accom- 
plish. Writing before the present work was begun, Messrs. 
Fox and St. John Hope state ‘“ Ncthing appears to be known 
of the western gate except its site.” _ Inside the walls the city is 
believed to be laid out in the most regular manner in rectangular 
divisions or zzsu/@, somewhat varying in size. Nothing, how- 
ever, but excavation can make clear whether the regular lines 
of the original Roman surveyors received any modifications 
during the ages of the city’s existence. The communication 
states that the remains of the buildings which have been 
discovered at Silchester occupy portions of the different squares 
or 7msule@ formed by the streets. As yet, the list consists of 
four or five houses, some baths, a circular edifice supposed to 
be a temple, and, the largest section yet uncovered, the forum 
and basilica. This list includes all the points which have been 
examined within the walls of the town. We mention this 
because a notion is current that the excavations have been 
much more extensive than is actually the case, and have ex- 
hausted all chances of further discoveries. A very small portion 
of the 100 acres of which the site consists has been really 
examined, and we hope to indicate how very much more has to 
be done before the ruins of Calleva can be said to have been 
thoroughly explored. 

__The domestic buildings hitherto explored, it is pointed out, 
differ considerably from well-known types in the south of 
Europe, but only further excavation would enable it to be said 
positively what rule is to be laid down respecting the differences. 
Mr, Joyce never undertook the excavation of one entire insitla, 
as has now been attempted. Baths have been discovered, but 
itis believed that the public baths have yet to be found, and 
only excavation can answer the question, “ Did the city contain 
a theatre?” A likely site, it is suggested, would be the valley 
. South of the church, where, too, the baths might be looked for. 
Some relics of the temples of the gods may still remain, an 
inscription in honour of the Segontian Hercules having been 


found in 1744 on the site of the forum. Careful excavation of 
the site would disclose many traces of the occupations of the 
inhabitants. The writers of the communication sum up as 
follows :— The result of excavations at Silchester, if those 
excavations are carried on steadily and thoroughly, will be to 
reveal to the world the whole life and history, as seen in its 
remains, of a Romano-British city, a city which we already know 
had a long-continued existence.” 

Those who are acquainted with the site of the Roman city 
will be aware that the modern highway enters it at the east 
gate, near to the house of Mr. Edward Cooper, the tenant of 
the farm. This highway deflects, making an angle withinthe - 
walls, and comes out at the west gate, or the gate nearest to the 
present village of Silchester. Up to the present time the west 
gate has never been excavated, and, as already remarked, very 
little was known about it. The east gate was unearthed by 
Mr. Joyce, but the remains are so imperfect that it was not con- 
sidered advisable to undertake any new work there. A fifth 
gate exists on the east side, but it is a mere postern. The east 
and west gates only are furnished with guard-chambers at the 
sides. The north gate and the south gate are, however, the two 
strongest, and the west gate is considered by Mr. Fox to be 
very inferior as a defensive work. The present excavations 
have disclosed most interesting remains of the west gate, under 
which passed the traffic along the great road through the 
Roman city, the ancient road itself going a little to the side of 
the east gate. The roadway at the west gate was spanned by 
two arches. Among the massive fragments of the masonry 
uncovered is the impost of the gate, from which the two arches 
sprang, and the mouldings on one side may be noted cut away, 
in order to allow the doors to shut against it. There are found 
to be two guard-rooms on each side of the gate, those on the 
south side being most perfect, The wall here has a thickness 
of 12 feet, which decreases as it rises from the ground-level, 
and it is backed by a great mound of earth. One point for 
investigation is whether or not this mound is of earlier Celtic 
origin. A paving of flints forms apparently a path to the top 
of the mound. At the west gate a fragment of a fine Corinthian 
capital has been found. As it has no connection with the 
structure, it was apparently brought there for some purpose 
during the occupation of the city. The remains of the west 
gate are admirable specimens of masonry, large blocks of oolite 
and cther stone having been employed. Among the objects 
found on the site is a large strip of iron pierced with naii-holes, 
which evidently bound the bottom of a door of the gate, and 
furnishes an idea of its massive thickness. A portion of an iron 
pivot belonging to the gate has also been unearthed, 

The north gate and the south gate are similar in con- 
struction. They were explored by Mr. Joyce, but were by no 
means so fully excavated as at the present time, the work now 
Gone admitting of their being properly measured and planned, 
and the former work completed. A description of the south 
gate will suffice for the two. At this point the city wall slopes 
inwards for a considerable distance on each side, forming, as it 
were, strong bastions, which flank the approach to the gate and 
are of evident importance for defensive purposes. This gate- 
way has a width of 12 feet 6 inches. Large Doric columns, 
the massive remains of which are scattered on the causeway, 
ornamented the sides. There was apparently no super- 
structure, and Mr. Fox is of opinion that a large arch and the 
columns probably supported an entablature with a triangular 
pediment—a handsome architectural arrangement, and not an © 
uncommon one. There would probably be a passage way con- 
necting the ramparts on either side. The highest point of the 
wall here is 16 feet. Its complete height will probably never 
be ascertained, but it was, in all likelihood, higher than this. 
The masonry here is noteworthy. Bonding courses of flat 
stone go right through the wall, this method of construction 
being, it would. seem, considered necessary because flints were 
so largely employed in building. The causeway was con- 
structed of flints,; and rammed flints form the foundation of 
the wall. 

The basilica and forum excavated by Mr. Joyce have been 
left open since his time, but this is not a course which recom- 
mends itself to the present explorers, who remark that “to 
leave the walls exposed to frost and rain is to insure their 
speedy destruction.” All foundations and walls will, therefore, _ 
be again covered up after they have been planned. The 
present state of the remains of the buildings mentioned fully 
bears out the statement just quoted. New excavations have 
been made at the basilica and forum, in order to clear up 
unsettled points in the previous work of Mr. Joyce, and many 
fragments of architecture have been found of which, of course, 
full records will be kept. The foundations of the basilica are 
immense masses of concrete. In plan the basilica resembles a 


_large three-aisled church, with a semicizcular apse at each end, 


and a raised floor for the presiding magistrates. A few 
excavations have been made at the forum, but this part of the 
city, with its shops, has been several times described, and does 
not therefore need further notice here. 

The zvzsuz/a@ which is being dealt with is in proximity to the 
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museum, and the work will, it is hoped, be completed this year. 
A house has been excavated at the north-west corner, the 
museum, in fact, standing on a corner of it. Traces have been 
found of another large house at the north-east corner, corre- 
sponding very much to that found by Mr. Joyce. Between the 
two houses, and south of the house which Mr. Joyce found, 
there is a considerable area of open ground, The explorers 
are led to conjecture that in each square there may have been 
a certain number of houses with much open ground, consisting 
of courtyards and gardens. From its size, and from the 
remains, it is considered that the house excavated was that of 
one of the wealthier inhabitants of the city. 

During the excavations and principally at the zsw/a a large 
number of objects of antiquity have been unearthed. These 
have all been labelled and classified, and occupy shelves in the 
temporary office. Pottery remains represent almost or quite 
the entire variety used during the Roman period. Common 
household ware is very largely found, from the fact that pottery 
was largely used in Roman families in lieu of the boxes and 
baskets of more modern days. Some of the most curious frag- 
ments are those of morfaria. The mortarium is a vessel 
having a roughened surface in the inside, formed by very 
coarse sand, and it was used by the Roman cook for reducing 
meats, &c., to the consistency of the modern “potted meat.” 
The table pottery comprises some specimens of the brilliant 
Samian ware, including a shallow bowl with a flange, which 
was the Roman form of “hot plate.” The flange supported 
the plate in a metal “trivet” over a charcoal fire. Of figured 
Samian ware the quantity found has been small, showing, of 
course, that it was a prized ware in Calleva, and its use a 
luxury. Specimens of the painted and coloured Castor ware 
hive been found. The metal articles discovered exhibit a 
great variety. In bronze may be noted a finger ring, to which 
is fitted the key of a strong box or casket, and a variety of 
pins. Inircn there is the Roman stylus, the pointed iron pen 
for writing on wax tablets. The opposite end is broad and 
fattened, for the purposes of erasure. A bit, various keys, a 
brooch, and a large number of the nails used for fastening the 
roof timbers, the bolt of a gate, and many other specimens of 
ironwork are included in the collection. The stones discovered 
comprise, among other objects, the fragment of a quern, or 
hand-mill stone. Among the tiles unearthed are several with 
very curious marks, evidently caused by people walking over 
the tiles in the brickfields before they were baked. There is, 
for example, the perfect impression of a nailed sandal ; but the 
most curious is a fragment containing an impression of a baby’s 
toes, and so perfect is it that, with the aid of a magnifying 
glass, the texture of the skin as impressed on the clay can be 
clearly seen. The various ‘ finds” made cannot fail to throw 
much light on the history and circumstances of the inhabitants of 
the ancient city, and the results of the continued exploration 
may be looked forward to with much interest. The work is 
being done thoroughly, under constant and careful supervision, 
and every care is taken to keep an exact record of what is 
unearthed. 

The exploration is carried out with the sanction and approval 
of the Duke of Wellington, who owns the site of the city, and 
with the cordial co-operation of the Duke’s agent, Mr. Walter 
Mousley, and the tenant (Mr. Cooper). His Grace has also 
promised to give the site of the museum, and to contribute 
towards its erection, while he would assist in the cost of roofing 
any remains considered of sufficient importance to keep open. 
The work is being done from a fund to which the Society of 
Antiquaries has liberally contributed, and to which donations 
are still being received. From the results of the present work, 
as they are indicated above, it will be seen that any further con- 
trtbutions can be expended with the utmost advantage in the 
extended exploration of zzsu/w. Very little has yet been done 
in this direction, and if it would be too sanguine to hope to see 
the whole area of 109 acres explored—though no such favour- 
able opportunity has ever presented itself of unearthing a com- 
plete Romano-British city—yet it may be hoped that a con- 
siderable addition may be made to the fund, thus enabling the 
work to be pursued continuously for some time, during the 
favourable seasons of coming years. The treasurer of the 
society (Dr. Edwin Freshfield) has set a good example by 
offering to excavate a complete z7swz/a at his own expense. 
May other archzologists do likewise. 

The exploration has been under the personal direction of 
Mr. G. E. Fox, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, Mr. Mills Stevenson, 
and Mr. W. K. Foster, of the Society of Autiquaries, 

Mr. Richard Mann, who is superintending the excavations, 
has for many years past had considerable experience in 
archzological work, especially in connection with Roman 
remains, and notably in the work of exploring the Roman baths 
of Bath. 

It will be observed that nothing has been said in this notice 
about the amphitheatre. This is outside the walls, and not on 
the property of the Duke, and consequently not within the 
scope of the present investigation. The hope may be expressed, 
however, that whatever care is possible will be taken of what 


Warner termed a “noble piece of antiquity.” Writing almost 
a century ago, he deplored that it “has for time out of mind 
been-a yard for cattle and a watering pond.” It is, unfortu- 
nately, not possible to repair the damage done in the past, but 
the hint may be thrown out that the Society of Antiquaries is 
ever ready to give advice to owners of such works as to the best 
methods of preservation for the future. 


A PREHISTORIC PUZZLE.* 


1) Fees the summer of 1888 I had a favourable oppor- 
tunity uf searching carefully among the sandhills at 
Portstewart and Grangemore, on the banks of the Bann, and 
my visits to these localities were about fifteen in number. I 
attempted several times some systematic digging in the black 
layer, but generally with little success; I found many objects 
lodged immediately upon it, but only a few from actual excava- 
tions. The sites have been so frequently examined by earlier 
explorers that the quantity of articles left on the surface is 
greatly diminished, yet, thanks to the training which I had 
received on many former occasions from the members of the 
Ballymena Archeological Society, my labours were generally 
well rewarded. Some of the rarer articles which I found 
deserve notice. 
kk 

1. I found a dumb-bell bead of a pale sea-green colour, 
almost transparent, with the surface roughened and blurred by 
the friction of the sand. It is a small specimen, and lies 
exactly within an oblong 3 of an inch in length, and somewhat 
less than + of an inch wide. I got the broken half of a small 
and neatly made polished celt of hard greenish stone. I have 
also the broken half of an oval tool-stone. These objects 
came from the pits at Grangemore. The small flint spearhead, 
of beautiful workmanship, is from Whitepark Bay; I found it 
in digging in the black layer. On the Portstewart side I fell in 
with a broken piece of a bronze fishing-hook. It is strong and 
thick, with a flattened end at the top; the bar is square in 
section, like the hooks of the Swiss lake dwellings (Keller, 
vol, i. p. 147), and greatly resembles the bronze fishing-hook 
represented on p. 526 of the ‘ Catalogue” of the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

The most remarkable discovery was the ornament of bronze. 
It was broken in two pieces, which were Jying 5 inches apart, 
the disks at either end and in the centre being turned upwards 
towards us. No trace of a fastening to the brooch could be 
detected by digging in the surrounding sand. The surface is 
beautifully patinated ; the edges of the separate parts, where 
they had broken across, were frayed and brittle, but they fitted 
with completeness into the position to which they had been 
restored in the drawing. The cylinder is hollow, and is 
$+ inch in diameter; the brooch measures 2} inches in a 
straight line from end toend. The surface is blistered in parts 
into rough patches through exposure, and the knobs on the 
frontal disks have been similarly affected. These small 
hemisphere projections are sharply cut, as if they had either 
been cast in a mould of a very hard substance, or, what is more 
probable, had been subsequently operated on with very sharp 
instruments; they stand out prominently on the disks, on 
which the circles in the centre are very clearly marked. The 
tube, however, on the right, facing the object, has a flat 
depression on its lower surface, which deprives it of complete 
roundness ; this is evidently owing to a defect in the casting, 
which has been remedied in the clearing of the metal. The 
ornament is of massive construction, and is two ounces in 
weight. The back has suffered most; the tube is broken 
away, leaving a cavity behind the central disk, so that the 
method of attachment by which a pin or other fastening has 
been affixed is lost to view. I speak of the ornament as a 
brooch, for the choice of an alternative purpose appears on due 
consideration to be very limited. 

Though gratified with the discovery, I could not repress 
some critical doubts as to the antiquity of the object. I 
thought it might be of relatively recent origin, perhaps a 
product of Indian art, brought home by a sailor and lost on the 
hills, but those whom I have consulted on the question as being 
familiar with the bronze industries of India ot some centuries 
ago have declared against this supposition. A perannular 
brooch found in Sutherlandshire and figured on p. Io of 
Mr. Anderson’s “Scotland in Early Christian Times,’ with 
“expanded ends, ornamented with bosses,” is the nearest 
approach to the design of the Portstewart brooch that I know 
of, and it suggested the possibility of its belonging to the 
Viking age. Professor Soderberg, however, could not identify 
itas of Scandinavian workmanship. I learned finally at the 


* From a paper upon ‘* Objects from the Sandhills at Portstewart 
and Grangemore, and their Antiquity.” By the Rev. Leonard Hassé, 
M.R.I.A. Published in the Journal of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
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British Museum that itwas probably Roman. Well-authenticated 
Roman finds in Ireland are extremely rare, yet it is a singular 
fact that the three largest hoards of Roman coins found in 
this country were discovered within ten miles of the locality 
where the brooch lay: that of Ballinrees, on the Derry side of 
the Bann, was about 4} miles distant. The latest coins of the 
series were of the reign of the Emperor Honorius, 395-425 A D. 
The brooch has a graceful and effective appearance ; it 1s 
simple in its design, and there is nothing in it of the nature of 
Celtic ornamentation, which would indicate a later period. 

2. I took away with me a large quantity of pottery ; one 
specimen is handsomely ornamented, and will come again under 
consideration. Though the pottery resembles that found at 
Whitepark Bay in its general character, yet a close examina- 
tion of about 150 pieces which I have collected in each of 
these localities shows many striking contrasts. The amount of 
ornamented pottery is much smaller on the sandhills of the Bann. 
Asa rule the material has been reduced to a finer condition, and 
is better burnt ; in consequence it is of a closer and harder 
composition. Some of the specimens of this description are 
wheel-marked ; whether this is an imported ware or of native 
manufacture would at present be difficult to determine. Putting 
the two collections of pottery side by side, I should say that, 
though both are of a remote age and are nearly related to each 
other, yet the specimens from the Bann belong on the whole to 
a somewhat later and more advanced period than those from 
Whitepark Bay. 

I found some pieces of a glazed ware of a hard and compact 
substance. The glaze was sometimes on the one side only, 
but sometimes on the inside and outside alike, and it occurred 
both in coarse and in fine material. On submitting some 
of this pottery to Mr. Franks at the British Museum, he pro- 
nounced it to be of a “ Medizeval” date. The glaze has in many 
cases been partially or wholly removed by the action of the 
sand, and a grey interior is then seen. I found about thirty 
fragments of this glazed ware in various stages of disintegra- 
tion ; it does not show any traces of ornamentation. 

3. I collected a large assortment of small pieces of copper 
or bronze; they amounted in all to fifty-five single specimens, 
and on a later visit to the sandhills fourteen additional pieces 
were procured. The majority are very thin, flat pieces, some 
exceedingly small, and of these a large number are bent or 
twisted as if they had been fastened as a rim to some other 
article, or had been intended for insertion into some other 
object. One piece of this description has been fixed into a 
piece of iron; it stands off on it like a stud, and the two ends 
are doubled under into an opening beneath. Other pieces are 
thicker and larger; one has the appearance of a broken point 
of a large bronze pin, beaten into shape; there were also 
several small pellets and one little lump of pure copper metal. 
The combination of the copper with iron was not confined to 
the specimen just referred to. Iron nails were occasionally 
driven into other pieces of iron and soldered with copper, and 
a small copper bar lay attached to a piece of half-molten iron. 
All this material, with few exceptions, came from the Grange- 
more side of the river. It evidently betokened some sort of 
coppersmith’s and ironsmith’s work done on the spot; other- 
wise the small and broken fragments would not be accounted 
for. Besides this there were several pieces of dross, which had 
evidently formed the inside lining of a crucible ; small particles 
of copper or a copper glaze stilladhered to them. To judge by 
a careful examination of some of these pieces, the crucible in 
which the smelting of the copper took place must have been 
almost 3 inches wide at the mouth, with sides either straight or 
inclining slightly inwards, so that the bottom had the. same, 
or almost the same, diameter as the top. 

Iron slag was plentiful; I brought away about 100 pieces, 
weighing from 1 lb. downwards. Along with the slag a con- 
siderable quantity of old iron nails and some square flat pieces 
of iron are found among the pits. These lie about whole and 
blistered by the heat of the sun, or broken up into a great 
profusion of small fragments. The amount of small particles 
of iron was quite surprising, until I discovered a thick bar, just 
on the point of splitting up lengthwise into thin flakes under 
the alternate action of the sun and rain ; thus the disintegrated 
parts of larger pieces constitute, no doubt, the majority of the 
fragments scattered about. My first impression was that the 
slag was the result of the resmelting of old iron metal, inclusive 
of the nails, though why the material, which was intended for 
use, was thrown about in such a disorderly manner, which the 
force of the wind would not sufficiently explain, I could not 
understand. I found, however, reason to alter this opinion of 
the origin of the slag. Through the good services of Professor 
Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., I submitted some specimens for 
analysis to Professor Harold B. Dixon, F.R.S., of Owens 
College, Manchester. To his kindness I am indebted for the 
following report :—‘ The slag contains no copper, and only a 
trace of sulphur ; it is not, therefore, a slag from copper pyrites. 
It also contains no lime, which shows that it is not a modern 
slag. Such slag as this is formed inthe primitive reducing 
furnaces at present used in Africa. No doubt the ore reduced 


was hematite, of which some of the specimens you sent me are 
composed. Some of the pieces of slag are weathered, oxide of 
iron being left.” It probably follows—what is after all a much 
more intelligible view of the case—that the nails and other 
pieces of old iron lying about in the pits are “ rejects,” imper- 
fectly made or finished, and thrown away as of no further use. 
We have apparently to deal with a very rude and primitive 
manner of work, and the scale on which it was carried on, 
despite the number of fragments actually collected, must have 
been very small. 

A few other objects may possibly be associated with the 
presence of these metal-workers: some small blades of iron 
knives, which I found more or less in a broken condition, part 
of a small stone mould of some description, and a whetstone, 
with a sharp groove running lengthwise over the surface, and 
the sides well marked with the sharpening of a blade; the 
latter object is of sandstone, whilst the older whetstones are 
generally of a harder material. 

The character of the slag seems to justify the conclusion _ 
that no break has occurred in the tenancy of these localities on 
the Bann between the time of the earliest occupation and the 
later period, to which the ironworkers belong. Some smal} 
community has apparently existed here for a protracted length 
of time, until finally dislodged, at latest probably by the 
marauding fleets of the Danes, which sailed up the river to 
Lough Neagh in the ninth century. In this respect the 
Grangemore and Portstewart sandhills differ from those at 
Whitepark Bay, where no glazed or wheel-marked pottery and 
no remains of a copper and iron industry occur. Whatever 
opinion may finally prevail as to the date to which the earliest 
occupation of the sandhills generally should be assigned, we 
can scarcely doubt that at least the localities on the banks of 
the Bann were inhabited up to and within the crannog period. 
Iron slag is found both in the crannogs and in the raths, and 
the differences in the pottery of the Bann sites and of White- 
park Bay, which are alluded to above, corroborate the associa- 
tion ; the inferior limits in point of time to which the occupa- 
tion extended is clearly marked by the absence of the later 
forms of glass beads. 

Il. 

In entering further upon the question of the antiquity of the 
sandhill remains of the North, we must, according to the fore- 
going conclusion, leave that part of the subject which attaches 
exclusively to Grangemore and Portstewart out of considera- 
tion, Ze. the glazed and the wheel-marked pottery, and the 
evidences of a copper and iron industry. We must take only 
such objects into our regard as are more or less common to the 
sites at Whitepark Bay, Dundrum, and the Bann, and must 
seek in this material an answer to the question: Within what 
period of prehistoric times does the beginning of human occu- 
pation in these localities fall ? : 

1. On the one hand we have a variety of objects, not as yet 
found in the black layer, but picked up from the surface, which 
clearly do not belong to the Stone Age. Such are the tracked 
stones, the two classes of beads and the bronze remains. -How 
shall we account for the presence of these on the theory that 
they do not come from the original inhabitants? We should 
have to suppose that the old surface after the lapse of time had 
been covered over and completely concealed—hut sites, flakes, 
scrapers, bones, hammerstones, and every other vestige of the 
earlier population. Several feet above the previous surface, 
and quite unconscious of the older articles buried beneath, a 
people of the early Iron Age left a few remains, and these, in 
their turn, have been buried under the spreading sand, until 
within recent times, by the action of the wind, the uncovering 
of the sandhills began. 

But on this supposition, the fewness of these remains is a 
suspicious circumstance. They are of such a character as to 
have a meaning, and yet they are not by themselves of a 
sufficient quantity or variety to have an intelligible meaning. 
How did these beads, and the bronze pins, and the tracked 
stones come here? It seems to me that being found in these 
different localities under exactly the same circumstances, and 
associated as they are with a distinct period of time, they must 
go together. The three dumb-bell beads, as I have learned 
from Mr. Knowles and Mr. Day, are of exactly the same size, 
and the bronze pins are very much of the same class, and 
belong to an early type, with only slight or no ornamentation. 
These objects establish the presence of the same set of people 
as being more or less domiciled on these sites. The people of 
the Bronze and Iron Period were sedentary, not nomadic, and 
the articles divide themselves naturally between a male and 
female population. But if there were occupants living here in 
the Bronze or Iron Period, where are the remains of their food, 
where are their grain-rubbers, and the bones of the animals. 
brought in from the chase or the herds? Where are the arrows 
which they made for the chase—flint arrows continued into the 
Iron Age; the crannogs are the frequent proof of this— 
and the flakes, from which they made the arrow-heads, and the 
cores left over from the flakes, and the hammerstones which . 
they employed in the manufacture? Where is the domestic 
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pottery which they had in use? All these questions are per- 
tinent. We might say that since the denudation of the sand- 
hills has set in, and the articles left over by the two populations 
have got mixed, some of the bones, and of the hammerstones, 
and of the cores and of the arrowheads might possibly belong to 
the inhabitants of the Iron Age, whilst the others would belong to 
the primitive occupants. But where is the evidence among the 
objects named of any difference between the products of the dif- 
ferent populations, and how shall we discriminate between them ? 
We should be obliged to divide our surface finds into two 
halves, and to apportion them respectively by a haphazard 
selection to the two separate peoples; we should have to 
diminish the remains of the one population, in order to provide 
an intelligible set of surroundings for the other population, and 
no one could tell to which of the two a given object, taken from 
the surface, might belong. : 

2. On the other hand, we have the second class of articles, 
which are found in the black layer as well as on the surface, 
and in both cases they are substantially the same. The flint 
knives, pottery, oval tool-stones and polished stone celts belong 
to this class. Here our difficulties increase. If there is a well- 
marked piece of pottery of the crannog and bronze type lying 
on the surface, how shall we distinguish between it and similar 
pottery in the black layer? Whether can the earlier or the 
later period claim it as its production. The fact of the identity 
of one set of articles with objects found in the black layer, does 
not authorise the conclusion that such articles belong to the 
Stone Age, when the character of the objects in the black 
layer is itself in question. Does such a pronounced ornamen- 
tation as exists on the pottery belong to the Stone Period at all 
(I do not know of any counterpart to it in England or Scotland 
or Denmark), and on what evidence does the presence of the 
modern well-shaped flint knives as part of the equipment of the 
Stone Age rest? In Steenstrup’s latest account of the shell- 
mounds on the sand-dunes of Denmark (Kopenhagen, 1886), 
which in many respects come nearest to the sandhills of our 
own country, these articles are not alluded to; even polished 
stone celts occur but rarely. 

The real question, which lies behind the narrower range of 
the present inquiry, is whether there ever was a dond fide 
Stone Age in Ireland? The megalithic structures, as elsewhere 
so, here belong to the Bronze Age, and we have no sufficiently 
extended records of interments to justify the assertion that 
such a period actually existed. Onthe other hand, the ques- 
tion cannot possibly be negatived on purely a priord grounds. 
The flakes and cores in the raised beach at Larne, Carnlough, 
and elsewhere, seem certainly to be indications of a pure Stone 
Age, but apart from these remains the positive evidence is not 
strong ; even in Scotland the proof is scarcely complete. This 
is one of the points which our farchzological research will have 
to establish with very carefully ascertained facts, rather than 
prematurely to assume. All our stone articles are survivals of 
a Stone Age, or are developments from it, but it does not of 
necessity follow that the Stone Age in question was an epoch 
in the history of that particular country, in which such objects 
are at present found. Similarly in comparative philology it 
does not follow because we find words in the common Arian 
tongue which indicate originally the use of stone weapons, that 
the rernotest stage of the language which we are at present able 
to reach is contemporaneous with the existence of the Arian 
people in the Stone Age. 

As regards the particular subject of the present inquiry, the 
question of antiquity must still, nodoubt, be regarded as an open 
one. It would be a manifest gain if the proof of a real Irish 
Stone Age could be here substantiated. But if it should 
eventually appear that we have to forego the association of the 
earliest occupants of the sandhills with an exclusively Stone 
Age, we should, I think, be richly compensated in having found 
a probable link in the remains of Irish pre-historic times 
between the age of the bronze and the burial urns on the one 
hand, and that of the crannog period on the other hand, and in 
this respect the sandhills are worthy of the most careful further 
investigation. ae sexsaaitel 


QUESTIONS ON CONSTRUCTION. 


HE following examination papers of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute may be useful to other students besides 
the candidates who offered themselves :— 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. 
Ordinary Grade. 

1. Give sketches to illustrate how the cutting of timber 
affects its use, and state how you would prefer timber to be cut 
from the log, and why. 

2. Does slacked lime affect timber? and, if so, state how, 
and its effect on both hard and soft woods. 

3. Give briefly your opinion of the use of machinery in 
joiners’ work, stating the principal machines used, and reasons 
tor or against them, 


4. Give section and plan, I-inch scale to the foot, through a 
lead gutter behind a stone parapet, showing outlet of gutter, 
feet of rafters, lead, &c., complete. 

5. What is the boldest timber roof of which you have any 
knowledge? Describe same, and give sketches to illustrate 
your description. 

6. Give an elevation, }-inch scale to the foot, of a wooden 
roof truss for a tiled roof over a 35-feet span. Give the scant- 
lings of the different members, and state what distance the 
trusses should be placed apart. 

7. Give enlarged sketches, I-inch scale to the foot, of the 
several joints to the above truss ; also dot on any ironwork you 
may require. 

8. Give sections, I-inch scale to the foot, of ‘ framed,” 
“single joist” and “double floors,” and say under what 
circumstances each would be required, and any objection to 
the use of either. 

g. It is required to frame an upper floor to cover a space of 
29 feet by 18 feet, the floor to carry 14 cwt. per foot super. 
Show by sketches to the scale of + inch to the foot, how you 
would frame it, and give the scantlings of the timber, showing 
how you arrive at them. 

10. Give sketches (plan and section), + inch to th: foot, 
showing how you would frame a landing-staye to a scaffold 
over a footpath 8 feet wide, leaving a headway of 12 feet. 
Give enlarged sketches of the framing, and show thereon the 
sizes. 

11. Give a plan and elevation, to a scale of 3-inch to a foot, 
of a 23-inch framed, ledged and braced door, 3 feet 6 inches by 
8 feet 6 inches, hung in two heights, with fanlight over and 
solid deal wrought frame, and 1-inch tongued and beaded 
linings (wall, 11 inches). 

12, Give an elevation and plan, scale }-inch to a foot, of a 
six-panel door bolection moulded one side and moulded on 
other, giving detail of four joints of same (door 23 inches thick). 

13. Give a drawing of a coachhouse door, 6 feet 6 inches by 
8 feet, having a wicket door therein, 6 feet by 2 feet 6 inches. 
Show an elevation of the door, and dot on the framing and 
state how you would hang the door. 

14. Give plan and section, to the scale of 3-inch to a foot, 
of a dog-legged staircase, showing rail, newels, &c., complete ; 
the staircase to be 3 feet wide, with close string. Height floor 
to floor, 11 feet ; height to landing, 8 feet. 

15. Give enlarged sketches of the “treads,” “close string,” 
&c. ; also an enlarged sketch of the handrail and newel, and 
show how you would house and stop the handrail to newel. 

16, Draw a detail plan, to the scale of 1-inch to the foot, of 
a Venetian frame, with double-hung sashes at side, the centre 
ones being fixed, the opening to be 6 feet wide in reveal, the 
jambs splayed ; also give a section through head and sill. 


flonours Grade. 

1. Give particulars of the following oaks, stating for what 
purposes they are best adapted, and how you would distinguish 
them :—“ Dantzic,” “ Italian,” “ White,” “ Riga.” 

2. Give some account of dry rot and the situations in which 
it is to be expected. What appearances would lead you to 
believe that dry rot exists in the timbers of a building? What 
is to be done when dry rot is discovered ? 

3. What woods would you select for use in a permanently 
wet situation, such as piling to a bridge pier? Give the names 
of those that are durableeither in a wet or dry situation, but not 
in both. 

4. Give a sectional sketch, to the scale of 1 inch to the foot, 
of the lower part of a hammer-beam truss, 30 feet span and 
20 feet rise ; dot on the joints and show the bolts and straps. 

5. Give a drawing, j-inch scale to the foot, of a centring 
for an equilateral arch, Io feet 6 inches high; width of opening,. 
12 feet ; thickness of wall, 3 feet 44 inches ; also give enlarged 
sketch of joints and wedges. 

6. What is the breaking weight of a beam of red pine, whose 
depth is 1o inches and breadth 4 inches, over a clear opening 
of ro feet, the ends of the beam being fixed and the load in the 
centre ? 

7. The sectional area of a girder is 120 square inches. Give 
rules and show the working out of calculation of how you would 
determine the strongest and the stiffest beam from this section. 

8. Give sketch, }-inch to the foot, with any enlarged details. 
you may consider necessary, of how you would shore up the 
side of a house, 4o feet long and 45 feet high, which shows. 
signs of bulging half-way up. 

g. It is required to roof a triangular building whose sides. 
(internally) measure 60 feet, 40 feet and 50 feet, with a slate- 
hipped roof. Give plan and section, scale }-inch to the foot,. 
showing how you would construct the roof, and show on plan 
where the trusses should be and outline of their form. 

1o. Give a section, scale ?-inch to a foot, through a wood 
entablature to a shop front, showing how you would frame the 
same and provide for sun-blind and revolving shutters. 

11. Give plan and section, }-inch to the foot scale, of a 
geometrical staircase, 3 feet 3 inches wide, in a hall, 7 feet 
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6 inches wide and 14 feet long, giving access to a doorway on 
the landing at a height of 8 feet from the floor, and also giving 
access to a door on the first floor 8 feet from end wall. 

12. Show by detail drawings how you would set out the 
handrail and wreath to the well-hole of the above. 

13. Give a sketch, 4-inch to the foot scale, of a small bell 
turret to a roof of a school building, and show how you would 
frame it to the main roof. 

14. It is required to frame a partition 11 feet high across a 
17 feet opening, the partition to rest on 9-inch projecting piers ; 
on either side there is to be a doorway, 7 feet 6 inches high, 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 3 feet from wall, the partition to be framed 
to throw the weight on to the piers, and to take the joists of 
the floor above. Give sketch, to the scale of 2-inch to the foot, 
and make thereon the scantlings. : 

15. The moulded bars, 3 inches by 2 inches, of a skylight 
are required to intersect with a moulded ridge. Give sections 
of these and show the working of how you obtain the section. 
The angle of skylight, 30 degrees. 


BRICKWORK AND MASONRY. 
Ordinary Grade.—Section I. 

1. Give the names and describe the qualities of the different 
kinds of bricks in use in the district with which you are best 
acquainted. 

2. Describe fully the principal points of superiority of a 
glazed pipe drain over a brick barrel drain. 

3. Enumerate and describe, either in words or by sketches, 
the different kinds of bond used in brickwork. 

4. It is directed in a specification that im building brick walls 
“every fourth course is to be grouted with liquid mortar.” 
What are the reasons for this provision ? 

5. Draw a section ($-inch scale) of the lower part of the 
outside wall of a house having a dry area round it, showing the 
footings. Describe how you would keep the dry area free from 
wet, and properly ventilated. 

6. Describe what is meant by “lap” and “ gauge” in roof- 
tiling. Illustrate your answer by rough sketches. \ 

7. Explain the meaning of the following terms :—Beam- 
filling, parging, flaunching, chimney-bar, hoop-iron-bond, wood 
‘brick, closer. 

Section IT, 

8. What stone would you select for the following purposes? 
{1) For elaborate carving in the interior of a building ; (2) for 
the nave piers of a church; (3) for external use in a smoky 
atmosphere. Give reasons for your answers. 

g. Explain fully why, in building, stone should be laid on its 
natural bed. 

10. What is meant by “ hammer-faced,” “ close-picked,” and 
“natent-axed” granite? Describe the tools with which the 
operations are performed. 

11. Describe fully how you would insure the proper bonding 
of an uncoursed rubble wall. 

12. Describe the best method of fixing iron railings to a 
stone coping. 

13. Describe fully how you would set out the stone voussoirs 
of a round arch in ashlar of 5 feet 6 inches opening. 

14. What precautions should be taken in preparing the 
mortar for ashlar work? Give your reasons. 


flonours Grade.— Section I. 

1. What are the principal causes, either in the material 
used or in the manufacture, affecting the colour of bricks after 
burning? 

2. Describe, and illustrate by sketches, how you would con- 
struct a fire-opening and chimney-breast on an upper floor in 
an internal wail with no fireplace under. 

3. Calculate the number of bricks and the quantity of lime 
and sand used in an 18-inch wall, 90 feet long and 15 feet high, 
built in mortar, composed of one part grey stone lime and three 
of sand. 

4. A tall chimney-shaft is to be erected, 120 feet high, lined 
with firebrick to a height of 40 feet. Draw a section through 
the lower 30 feet only of the wall (4-inch scale), showing the 
thickness of the wall and the firebrick lining. - 

5. One end of a girder, carrying a total load of 120 tons, 
rests on a brick pier. What is the minimum area of the brick 
pier consistent with safety if built in mortar. 

6. What are the principal advantages and drawbacks in the 
use of terra-cotta as a building material ? 

7. Explain fully what precautions you would consider neces- 
sary to take with the foundations of a large building to be 
erected on the side of a hill. 

Section IT, 

8. Describe accurately the difference between boasted work, 
tooled work and stroked or striped work. 

9. Describe in detail how you would set out a stone wall, 
the vertical face of which is to have a curved batter. 

10, What proportions should be observed in ashlar masonry 
of, Ancaster or Bath stone between the length, breadth and 
thickness of the individual stones ? 


11. What is meant by the evZasis of a column? How would 
a mason prepare his moulds and templates for working this ? 

12. Draw a plan and section showing the corbelling of an oriel 
window in stone, projecting 2 feet 6 inches from the face of a 
stone wall. 

13. What is a lierne rib? 
tion of fan vaulting. 

14. Describe and illustrate what is meant by mou 
being on the chamfer plane. 


Describe generally the construc- 
1 dings 


PLUMBERS’ WORK, 
Ordinary Grade. f 
1. Under what circumstances, if any, would you dispens 
with traps to baths, sinks, lavatories, and water-closets ? What 
are the advantages of fixing traps to such appliances, and what 
should be the minimum depth of their water-seals ? pac. 
2. Compare the merits of (a) valve closets, (4) wash-out 
closets, ard (c) wash-down closets. Mention some of the 
advantages of closets of the pedestal form over closets with 
enclosures. 
3. How would you make a double-bend in the middle of a 
1o-feet length of 4-inch seamless lead soil-pipe, so as to insure 
every part of it being of equal thickness? How long would 


you take to make it, with the assistance of a mate, and what — 


tools would you use? 

4. State the quantity of tin required to be mixed with 1 cwt. 
of pig lead for making respectively (@) plumbers’ solder for 
wiping purposes, (4) fine solder for soldering brasswork to lead 
pipe with a copper bit, and (c) fine solder for blowpipe work, and 
state the melting points of lead and tin. 

5. A house is supplied with its drinking water from a deep 
well, in the vicinity of which it is necessary to lay a soil-drain. 


How would you construct the drain, and how close to the well 


would you lay it ? 

6. What advantages are gained by keeping the waste-pipes 
of baths, draw-off sinks and lavatories separate from soil-pipes ? 
Give a diagram showing how you would disconnect such pipes 
from the soil-drain. 

7. What are the principal points to be observed in deter- 
mining the position of the outlet of a ventilation-pipe from a 
soil-pipe or drain? 

8. A 16-inch wash-basin, with plug and washer, is required 
to be fixed on each of the ground, first and second floors of a 
house, the basins being one over the other. Describe and give 
the sizes of the plugs, traps, overflows, waste and ventilation- 
pipes you would fix, and show by a diagram the basins in 
position, and how you would arrange the traps, overflows and 
pipes, omitting the services. 

g. In the case of a house where there is constant supply of 
pure water, would you lay on the service to the drinking-water 
draw-off cocks directly from the rising main or from a cistern ? 
Give reasons. eae 

10, What important points should be borne in mind in 
planning the rolls and drips of a flat to be covered with lead ? 
State {a) the least fall that should be given to a flat, (J) the 
direction in which the boards should be laid, (c) the greatest 
length from drip to drip, (7) the depth of a drip, and (e) the 
weight per superficial! foot of the lead that you would use for a 
flat and its flashing. a 

11. Sketch a vertical section of two pieces of 4 inch 8-lbs. 
lead soil-pipe ccnnected by a wiped soldered joint, and figure 
the thickness of the solder in the centre of the joint. State the 
length such joints should be made respectively on soil-pipes and 
waste-pipes from 14-inch to 4-inch bore. 


Flonours Grade. eee: 

1. In a four-storeyed house, with water-closets and baths on 
each of the two upper floors, how would you arrange for storing 
about 600 gallons of water, to be supplied intermittently froma 
water company’s main, for a daily consumption of about two- 
thirds of this quantity, and how would you arrange for the fil- 
tration of about 30 gallons of the water daily, and for laying on 
a service of filtered water to sinks on the second and third 
floors, for filling the bedroom water-bottles, and to draw-off 
cocks in the butler’s pantry and scullery? Give a diagram 
showing the cistern arrangements complete, and describe and 
state the sizes of the rising-main and the ball-valve you would 
fix, there being a pressure of about 5 lbs. per square inch on 
the latter. 
would prefer to fix, and give reasons for your selection, and 
state the kind of pipe you would fix for the filtered water 
supply. 

2. What advantages are gained by laying all the drains of a 
house outside its external walls? In the case of a terrace- 
house, where the drains must necessarily be laid through its 
interior, describe and state the size of the main drain you would 
lay to take the discharges from two stacks of soil-pipe, with two 
water-closets on each, the wastes from two baths, two lavatories, 
two slop-sinks, two draw-off sinks, and the scullery sinks; and 
the rain water and surface water from the roof and areas, equal 
in area to about 3,000 super. feet ; describe and give sketches 


Describe and sketch a section of the filter you © : 
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showing how you would make the joints of the drain, how you 
would connect the soil-pipes to the drain, and how you would 
disconnect the drain from the sewer and provide for its efficient 
ventilation. ; 

3. Why do some waters act more on lead than others? How 
would you ascertain the presence of lead in a water? If the 
water supplied to a house were found to act much on lead, 
describe the cistern and pipes you would recommend to be fixed 
for storing and supplying the water for potable purposes. __ 

4. Two sloping sides of a high-pitched roof, measuring 
about 50 feet from ridge to gutter, are to be covered with 8-Ibs. 
milled lead. (a) How many pieces of lead would you put ina 
bay between the ridge and gutter ; (2) how far apart would you 
place the rolls, and what should be their size ; (¢) how would 
you secure the lead in its position ; and (@) which do you con- 
sider would make the most durable job—a wood or a seam 
rol!? Sketch a section through three bays with wood rolls and 
seam rolls respectively, showing one roll completed and one 
roll with the under-cloak finished and the over-cloak ready for 
dressing over. Also give sections through the ridge showing 
how you would treat it in the case of seam rolls and wood rolls 
respectively. ; 

5. What methods would you adopt for testing the drains of 
a house so as to be quite sure that all and every part of them 
would be under the test, and how would you ascertain the con- 
dition of all the soil-pipes and waste-pipes, and their con- 
nections with the drains ? 

6. A range of ten lavatory basins, with 13-inch clearway 
plugs and washers, is to be fixed in a lavatory room adjoining 
a dormitory on the second and third floors respectively of a 
three-storeyed building, and a bath is to be fixed in a bath- 
room at each end of each lavatory room. Describe and give 
the sizes of the traps and waste-pipes you would fix, and.give 
a diagram showing the basins, baths, traps, waste-pipes, 
overflow-pipes and ventilation-pipes complete, omitting the 
services. 

7. Explain the uses and advantages of soak=rs for gables, 
chimneys, and projections through roofs. Gi\e the sizes, 
weight of lead per superficial foot, and the number of soakers 
that would be required for two gables respective y, the roof in 
each case measuring 20 feet from ridge to eaves, and to be 
covered in one case with slates 20 inches by 10 inches, with a 
23-inch lap, and in the other case with tiles 10} inches by 
7 inches, with a 3-inch lap. 

8. State the sizes of the rising-main and ball-valve you 
would fix for supplying three cisterns, each 6 feet by 3 feet by 
3 feet deep, situated in a cistern-room about 35 feet above the 
street main, upon which there is a pressure of 70 feet head of 
water, the supply being almost constant. Show by rough 
sketches how you would connect the three cisterns together, 
figure in the sizes of the connections and the overflow or waste- 
pipe, and show the relative positions of the overflow and ball- 
valve, Describe how you would treat the whole arrangement 
to prevent damage by frost. 

9. A valve closet is to be fixed on each of the three floors 
of a house, and for certain reasons the soil-pipe must be fixed 
internally. Describe and give a diagram showing the closets, 
traps and pipes complete, omitting the services. 

10 In the case of a house with only a few years of its lease 
to run, how would you test an old soldered-seam lead soil-pipe, 
fixed internally, and satisfy yourself as to its fitness to remain ; 
how would you ascertain the condition of the branches and 
traps ; and supposing the latter were of the round-pipe “ P ” or 
“ Half-S” form, how would you test their water-seals against 
the actions of momentum and momentum and syphonage com- 
bined, or if ‘“‘D” traps were found under the closets, would you 
allow them to remain until the expiration of the lease, or replace 
them by others of a better kind? 


PUBLIC BATHS. 


Fo the subject of his address as President of the Section of 
Engineering and Architecture at the Sanitary Congress 
Professor Roger Smith selected “Baths.” He referred at 
some length to the baths of the Romans. We. look. upon 
ourselves, and not without reason, as having in many respects 
a national greatness not inferior to that of the Romans, yet 
how different is the nature of our national life from theirs, at 
least at the period of the Empire, might be strikingly illus- 
trated if we asked the question how far the average British 
subject can enjoy the amenities which the Roman found waiting 


for him at the Thermze. From the baths of the Romans the. 


President passed to the modern hot-air bath, known by the 
name of the Turkish bath, in which the bather goes through a 
course which is supposed, and with reason, to bear a general 
resemblance to that of the Roman Therme. In the true 
Turkish bath, as given in Eastern cities, there is a more-severe 
and prolonged treatment than is undergone in a modern 
_English bath bearing that title. As a good many attendants 
are wanted, considerable provision for them is requisite, and 


the bathers occupy a good deal of space, so that, altogether, a 
Turkish bath, which many persons attend, requires large and 
specially-arranged premises, and must, he feared, always 
remain a somewhat high-priced luxury. He next referred to 
the vapour bath as an appliance which, when combined with a 
needle bath or spray, is capable of being used in any 
ordinary bathing establishment, and of exciting something 
of the same sort of action on the skin as the Turkish 
bath. This appliance it would be possible to introduce 
into establishments where inexpensive baths are given with 
advantage. In some cases patients who are advised that the 
Turkish bath is not safe for them are allowed a vapour bath, as 
the head is always kept out of the box in which the body is 
steamed. Still, this more simple appliance cannot supply the 
popular bath that he desired to advocate. Professor Smith 
also spoke of the advisability of providing large public swim- 
ming baths perfectly heated and ventilated, and then turned his 
attention to the other part of an establishment of public baths— 
the provision of warm baths similar to the familiar appliance 
for bathing now rarely absent from any good private house. 
He described the various forms in which these single baths are 
constructed, and said he was endeavouring to direct attention 
to appliances fit for the use of the people, rather than to the 
more costly and special ones designed for the treatment of 
special diseases. It must be admitted that while the operation 
of the Baths and Washhouses Acts has brought a means of 
bathing within the reach of large numbers of people, it has not 
gone far enough. He believed it had been the experience of 
the managers of many of these establishments that they are not 
frequented to such an extent as to make them self-supporting ; 
and it needed no long consideration to see that the prices 
charged, though very moderate even if they reach the maxima 
of the Act, do not place the bath within the reach of every class 
of working people ; while the mere fact that these establish- 
ments must be on a considerable scale, and therefore cannot be 
very close together, remove them from the easy access of some 
of those who would use them if they could. Could we bring 
the bath nearer to the doors of the people, and can we give 
them a cheaper bath than anything accessible at present? In 
London and other crowded towns and cities he had no doubt 
that simple, cheap, and accessible bathing establishments, 
formed in crowded neighbourhoods, set up as a rule in existing 
buildings, and adapted to the wants and the purse of the 
crowd, would be popular and largely used ; and his impression 
was that they could be made to pay their expenses, and 
possibly to yield a profit to those who established them. 
If so, few better openings for practical benevolence seemed 
to exist than the multiplication of appliances of this sort 
under prudent and careful direction, and he wished the 
subject might attract the attention of philanthropists. 
Having referred to the advantages of the bath, and its cheap- 
ness, he said cleanliness was at least akin to godliness, and in 
closing quoted the words of Carlyle, from the pen of his friend 
Emerson, who says that, “In the decay and downfall of all 
religions Carlyle thinks that the only religious act which a man 
nowadays can securely perform is to wash himself well.” 

The President of the Conference proposed a vcte of thanks 
to Professor Roger Smith for his paper, and said he had treated 
the subject of public baths in a very complete manner. Passing 
on, he said he wished to call attention to what appeared to be 
a wantin Brighton. Brighton was well supplied with public 
baths, but he had a letter from an invalid lady pointing out the 
desirability of providing tepid sea water and other special 
baths for invalids. She stated that she was living upon a 
small pension, and the price of the baths required by her and 
others was now prohibitive. 

Dr. Ewart seconded, and said the paper certainly deserved 
the greatest attention of the Council. After referring to the 
public baths already in existence at Brighton, he said the 
question of cheap baths for the people had been before the 
Counci] on more than one occasion, and he had no doubt that 
in a short time such baths would be provided. He also 
expressed himself in favour of swimming-baths, and spoke of 
the desirability of all persons learning to swim. 


GREEK AND GOTHIC SCULPTURE. 


N the course of the address which Professor Middleton 
delivered at Gloucester, he referred to the late discoveries 

on the Acropolis of Athens, which had in many ways gone far 
to modify all previously existing views on the development o- 
Creek art, especially architecture and sculpture. At the sack 
of Athens by the Persian invaders in 489 BC, the buildings, 
statues and other monuments of the city were burnt and 
scattered by the invading army, including the most sacred of 
ali Athenian shrines, that of Athene Polias or the Acropolis. 
After the glorious and decisive defeat of the army of Xerxes at 
Platza in the following year (479 BC), and the subsequent 
destruction of the surviving Persiaa army, the Athenians, with 
great energy, set.to work to rebuild the public monuments of 
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their city on a much more magnificent scale than before. One 
of the principal public works undertaken about that time was 
not merely the rebuilding in Pentelic marble of the Acropolis 
and other temples, but also of the extensive enlargement of the 
level plateau at the top of the Acropolis rock by surrounding it 
with a more extensive circuit wall, set lower down the rocky 
slope, and by filling up with “made earth” the large expanse 
of an additional enclosure. At some places the depth of made 
earth was from 4o to 50 feet, and so an enormous amount of 
material was needed for that extension of the plateau. For 
this purpose the Athenians used the broken fragments of the 
stone buildings which had been ruined by the Persians, and 
also a very large number of marble statues more or less broken 
during the sack of the city, and great quantities of other @277s, 
broken pottery and the like. Within the last few years 
this enormous mass of material, all buried below the finished 
ground level of the time of Kimon had been thoroughly 
examined, and a large museum formed to contain the sculpture 
and architectural fragments which were found. One of the 
reasons of the very great value of this discovery was the 
known date of the damage that was done to the various 
buildings and statues. Owing to their position, they knew 
that they.must date from before the year 480 BC.—in many 
cases they were considerably earlier—but in one direction, at 
least, they had a fixed date. Among the sculptures were 
nearly twenty life-sized or colossal statues in white marble, all 
of which must have been executed not long before the sack of 
Athens. ‘They all represented female figures, either a priestess 
or a deity ; the motive was very similar in them all. The long 
chiton was held up by one hand, and the other hand, out- 
stretched, held a flower or some other object. All were richly 
decorated with gold and colour, apparently applied by the wax 
encaustic process. The hair was always red—such red as 
Titian loved to paint—the flesh seemed to have been left un- 
coloured, but received a delicate polish ; and the whole of the 
drapery was coloured, and had elaborate borders of flower 
patterns. The eyes were usually inlaid in enamel cr crystal. 
All thase statues were remarkable for their great dignity of 
pose and simple nobly-designed drapery. The modelling of 
the faces, though having some Archaic stiffness, was very soft 
and often beautiful in expression, with a spiritual beauty that 
reminded one of the best work of Florence in the fifteenth 
century. A very important lesson to be learned from those 
statues was that the glorious period of Greek art under Myron, 
Polycletus, Phidias, was not a sudden outburst of inspiration, 
but was led upto slowly and gradually by the labours of the 
preceding generations of Attic sculptors—as indeed might have 
been expected from the analogy of the art developments of 
other countries and other periods. In addition to these 
marole statues there were found among the Acropolis dédris 
a number of much earlier pieces of sculpture worked in fine 
local yellow limestone, and all covered with painting of the 
most startlingly gaudy colours. Some of these, which were of 
colossal size, appear to have been the pediment sculpture from 
some early temple, as, for example, a group of Herakles 
strangling a strange monster, half man and half serpent. 
Another appeared to have been a group of Zeus slaying 
Typhon, the latter of whom was represented as a monster with 
three-winged human bodies and a serpent termination. In 
these the flesh was brilliant crimson, and the hair ultramontane 
blue. Some of the later, but still very early, limestone statues 
had the borders of their drapery deeply incised with floral 
patterns, and the sinking filled in flush with cements of different 
bright colours—red, blue and yellow—very rich and decorative. 
All that coloured decoration applied to sculpture by the Greeks 
was curiously similar both in style and technique to the colour 
which the artists of medizval England applied to their carvings 
both in stone and alabaster. No finer example of its kind 
existed anywhere than the splendid reredos of the lady chapel 
of Gloucester Cathedral, which even in its sadly-mutilated state 
ought to be protected from all injury, and more especially from 
“restoration,” as an object of priceless value. There was the 
same fearless use of bright, pure colours, the same minute 
delicacy of painted pattern covering every detail, and, above 
all, the same richness and beauty of texture given by the use of 
slightly but distinct relief to all the brilliantly-coloured designs. 
With gold that was specially necessary—gildine applied to 
an unbroken flat surface looked at once poor and gaudy, and 
both the Greeks and the medizval artists invariably applied 
their goldleaf to surfaces which were slightly broken up by relief 
work in gesso or other material. This, by giving a varied play 
of light and shade, immensely enhanced the decorative value of 
the gold, and at the same time gave it a look of body and 
solidity. Any attempt to restore the reredos in the cathedral 
lady chapel would be a most disastrous failure, and would 


inevitably cause the destruction of one of the richest examples. 


of medizeval colouring that is still left to us. 


_ The Hanging Committee for the Manchester autumn exhi- 
bitisa of pictures, shortly to be opened, have hung 711 works, 
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CARRIAGE OF TIMBER. 


HE report of the Royal Commission on Railway Rates 
contains the following recommendation upon the carriage. 

of timber :—The companies proposed that timber should be 
always charged at actual weight, when such weight can 
be conveniently ascertained, and that it was only in cases 
where the actual weight could not be conveniently ascer- 
tained that computed or what is known as measurement 


weight would come into play. A great deal of evidence 


was furnished during our inquiry tending to show that 
such an arrangement would materially alter the practice of 
the trade. It was proved to us that timber is very generally 
so'd by measurement weight, and although there are consider- 
able advantages in the greater accuracy which, in many circum- 
stances, can be attained by actual machine weight, we do not 
think that these are sufficient to compensate for a serious 
alteration in the habits and practices of an important trade. 
We have, therefore, struck out the condition that timber shall 
be charged at actual weight when it can be conveniently ascer- 
tained, but we have placed machine weight timber in a lower 
class than either square timber by measurement weight or 
round timber by measurement weight. The trader, therefore, 
will have certain advantages of charge open to him if he 
chooses to consign by actual machine weight; and, on the 
other hand, it will be open to him to obtain, as at present, con- 
veyance within a reasonable maximum for consignments by 
measurement weight. 


GENERAL. 


A Private View of the Autumn Exhibition of the Royal 
Society of Artists, Birmingham, took place on Monday. The 
president of the society, Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., has 
sent his picture of Ze Fuge/er for exhibition. 

Toe Twentieth Annual Exhibition under the auspices of 
the Liverpoo! Corporation was opened in the Walker Art 
Gallery to the public on Monday. bg 

The Ontario Association of Architects will pay ten 
dollars for the best design for an official seal, which is to be two 
and a half inches in diameter. 

The Restoration of the bell-tower of St. Front, Périgueux, 
is approaching completion, as the forty-two new columns 
which support the cap are now being placed in position. The 
upper part has been almost entirely reconstructed. 

Mr. George Weatherill, a well-known Yorkshire artist, 
died on Saturday at Whitby, in his eightieth year. Mr. 
Weatherill was by profession an accountant, and held for many 
years a responsible position in the Whitby Old Bank. He 
acquired considerable reputation, says the Leeds Mercury, asa 
painter in water-colour of local and landscape scenery. His 
pictures were greatly admired by collectors and connoisseurs 
for their almost Turneresque beauty of style and richness of 
colouring. Numerous examples of his work are to be found in 
various well-known collections. 

St. Andrew's Church at Shotley, built in 1769 on the 
foundations of the old Norman church, is to be rebuilt. “From 
a survey of the disused workings of the old colliery, it has 
been found that no further subsidences are likely to take place. 

The Stafford Town Council have decided to provide 
public baths for the borough, near Green Bridge. The esti- 
mated cost of the building is 5,300/. 

The Manchester City Council have resolved to make 
grants in aid of technical education, amounting in the aggregate 
to 4,000/., to various institutions in the city. : 

The Mercat Cross, Stirling, is to be restored and re-erected 
on the old site in Broad Street, a gentleman who desires to 
remain unknown having offered to bear the cost. 

A Hospital capable of accommodating 300 patients is to be 
erected in Dundee. An inspection deputation will visit the 
hospitals in other cities in order that the plan of the building 
may be as perfect as possible. 

M. Marius Villard, the architect, of Valence, has brought 
out a book entitled “ Météorologie régionale,” which contains 
the results of a long series of observations, and is intended to 
demonstrate the correlation of various sorts of phenomena. 

The Slate Production of the United States in 1889 was 
3,444,863 dols. Of this amount 2,775,271 dols. was for roofing, 
representing 829,990 squares, and 669,592 dols. is the value for 
other purposes. This is double the amount both in squares and 
cost of the roofing-slate reported in the 1880 census, Twelve 
of the American states at present produce slate. 

The Members of the Archzological Section of the Midland 
Institute, in the last excursion of the session, visited the inter- 
esting Manor House and Dower House, Ilmington. The 
former belonged to Sir Thomas Overbury, and is now occupied 
by agricultural labourers. The Dower House is used as a 
post-office. a 
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THE WEEK. 


Ir is not likely that Glasgow will be officially represented 
at the forthcoming Art Congress in Birmingham. Opinion 
on the subject has been equally divided in the Corporation. 
Four members of the Galleries Committee desired to send 
the curator of the gallery in Sauchiehall Street as their 
representative, while four members opposed the proposi- 
tion. At the Council meeting, when the report of the com- 
mittee was brought up, it was proposed to send two mem- 
bers and the curator to Birmingham, but an amendment to 
the effect that nothing was to be done obtained fifteen 
votes, while there were only fourteen votes for the despatch 
of representatives. Whatever will help to excite public 
'bedies to take an interest in art is desirable, and on that 
account it would be well to have many aldermen and 
councillors from all parts of the country at Birmingham, 
although it would be advantageous if they remained mute 
spectators. But other societies might also put in aclaim for 
municipal support, and if so, it would be difficult to decide 
between them. 


THE consequences of strikes in this country must be far- 
reaching. This week we find Mr. G. F. Deacon explaining 
to the Liverpool Corporation that little could be done at 
the tunnel conduit works under the Mersey, as, owing to 
the strike on the Shropshire Union Railway and Canal, 
the castings for the Lancashire shaft were not forthcoming. 
‘They had been put into trucks, and there they remained. 
That the supply of Vyrnwy water to Liverpool will be 
delayed is not taken into account by the leaders of the 
strike. Another cause contributed to the delay. That was 
the unusual hot weather. Owing to it the difficulty of keeping 
the air cool after compression had been aggravated, and the 
contractors were compelled to add a receiver between the 
air-compressors of the shaft, in which the air might remain 
for a sufficiently long time to reduce its temperature. So 
far as the actual work in the shaft was concerned, it had, 
when in operation, gone on satisfactorily, and there were 
now four horizontal rings of segments nearly completed. 
In spite of the sun and the strikes the work will go on, but 
the local difficulties do not need to be increased by people 
at a distance, who cannot suffer from a water famine in 
Liverpool. 


We hope Professor HarTLey, of the Dublin College of 
Science, is right when he declares as the result of his 
experiments that we may expect water-colour drawings to 
last 400 years, provided they are protected from the 
influence of direct sunlight. Indigo, he said, is sometimes 
considered a fugitive colour, but whether it is so depends 
very much on the nature of the indigo, and of the drawing- 
paper. According to Professor HARTLEY, even the best 
drawing-paper is invariably acid, and a wash of indigo on 
sech paper was bound to be affected by the acid. This 
corresponds with what was said in this journal when the 
question of the permanence of water-colour drawings was 
first raised, and attention should have been directed to the 
processes of the paper-maker as well as to those of the 
colour-maker. 


THE subject of tensile strain in metals was considered 
in a paper which Mr. J. W. WicksTEED read at the meeting 
of the British Association on Tuesday. According to the 
author, when a bar of metal is stretched with a longitudinal 
pull, it ficst extends generally throughout the whole of its 
free length, after which, especially in best iron, mild steel 
and copper, it extends locally about the place of final frac- 
ture. The “general” extension continues so long as the 
ibar offers increasing resistance to the pull, and from the end 
of that stage to final fracture the extension is local. The 
general extension is unaffected by the shape or proportions 
of the specimen, and may be correctly expressed in units 
of its sown length. Thé local extension bears no relation to 
ithe length of the specimen, and should therefore be ex- 
pressed in standard units of length. The usual engineering 
practice of the present day is to measure the total extension, 


and to express it in percentage of the original length of 
specimen; but this practice makes it difficult to draw cor- 
rect comparisons of ductility between different experiments, 
unless the specimens have been all made to the same 
pattern. It also prevents the value of the material being 
discriminated as between capability for stricture and the 
capability for stretching without loss of strength. Mr. 
WIcKSTEED described a method for separating the measure- 
ment of the general extension from the local, and recom- 
mends a column in test reports of “% general extension,” 
leaving the present column of ‘“‘% contraction of area” to 
record the capacity for stricture, and the present column 
of total extension in inches, from which the local extension 
can be deduced by subtracting the recorded general ex- 
tension from the total as measured after the sample is 
broken. 


Ir would be difficult to describe in a few words all the 
causes which have prevented the Ordnance Survey from 
being utilised. One cause is the difficulty of keeping pace 
with the alterations which are always taking p'ace in this 
country. At the meeting of the British Association on 
Tuesday last Mr. H. T. Croox represented the critics who 
are opposed to the survey. He said that it was strange 
that, when the need for accurate maps was daily increasing, 
there should be a falling off in the sale of the national maps, 
for the making of which the nation had paid an enormous 
sum. This was mainly attributable to the fact that the 
maps did not meet popular requirements. The Ordnance 
Survey Department had undertaken more than it had the 
means to carry out in any reasonable time. The survey 
had suffered severely from constant Parliamentary inter- 
ference, and the result was that after more than a century’s 
existence the Department had not completed one of its 
works. It had not yet produced on any scale a uniform 
map of the British Isles. Besides other disadvantages the 
important question of price affected the sale of the 
ordnance maps. An outlay of at least 75. 6d. was necessary 
to procure the ordnance sheets of a district in handy port- 
able form. Of the whole of the southern counties of 
England no satisfactory topographical map existed, and for 
the remainder of England and Wales the utility of the 
existing maps was destroyed by their antiquity. Sir 
DoucLas GALTON suggested that the Association should 
address the Government on the subject, and it was decided 
to leave the matter to the Council. Faults may be found 
with the maps, but they can serve many purposes in their 
present state. What is most to be desired is to have them 
raade known. After all the years the survey has been in 
progress the majority of people are unacquainted with the 
variety of maps that are to be obtained. . If the maps were 
hung in the chief post offices of the country and were 
obtainable there many more would be sold. 


THE reports to the Board of Works of the Hackney 
district by Mr. JAMEs LovEGRovE, the chief surveyor, are 
always interesting, as the information contained in them 
will have use in other districts. ‘The thirty-fourth report is 
no exception. Mr. LovecROVE says he finds “that York 
stone and mastic asphalte form the least slippery footways, 
that Victoria and Imperial artificial stones are the most 
durable, that concrete paths laid zm séte come next in 
degree of durability, and the best asphalte next. Guernsey 
granite in Hackney forms the best stone for unpaved 
carriageways, then come in order of quality Cleehill, 
Quenast, Rowelly and Belgian Star granites. But it is 
observed that ‘“‘having regard to the expense of frequent 
restoration, even broken Guernsey granite is, in comparison 
with granite setts or wood-paving, a most extravagant and 
unsatisfactory description of surface for roads of consider- 
able traffic.” Mr. LoveGROVE gives preference to the 
electric motor for tramcars passing over the roads of which 
he has charge. The total length of roads and streets in the 
Hackney district is ror miles, while in 1856 there were only 
30; miles. In 1856 there were 1,190 lamps, now there are 
2,924. During last year there were notices of intention to © 
build received for 275 dwelling-houses, 27 factories, 1 
church, 1 police station, r police court, &c. There are 
35,200 houses in the district. The report suggests the 
difficulties of dealing with the River Lee, which cannot be 
settled until the County Council takes action. 
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HE fourth volume of M. PLanat’s encyclopedia 
begins with a sketch of the life of CONTANT D’YVRY, 
and by one of those coincidences which are not uncommon 
in works of the kind, a large part of the contents is occupied 
with similar sketches. The subjects of the majority happen 
to be Frenchmen, and M. MauricE DU SEIGNEUR displays 
his knowledge in writing about them. In most biographical 
dictionaries the names of architects are rare, and the 
director was therefore wise to allot so much space to the 
careers of artists who were the creators of architecture. We 
can allow ourselves only a brief glance at a few of the 
biographies. 

CONTANT D’YVRY, hb comes first, was the original 
architect of the Madeleine which preceded the existing 
church in Paris. Although his fame was fleeting, he was 
one of the fortunate architects. Born in 1698, thirty years 
afterwards he was so well established as to be eligible for 
election in the Académie d’Architecture. As King’s archi- 
tect he constructed works which appear to have been trans- 
formed, and of course he had patrons among the grandees. 
From 1758 to 1770 he was engaged for the Duc D’ORLEANS 
at the Palais Royal. In 1764 he prepared plans and 
began the foundations of the Madeleine Church, and on 
ConTan?’s death in 1777, the works were taken up by 
CouturE. The church was demolished in 1807. to 
make way for Napotron’s Temple of Glory. There 
is a volume by ConTANT entitled ‘ Gfuvres de Architec- 
ture,” which appeared in 1758. ConTuccl comes next. 
He is known as SANSOVINO, but is not to be con- 
founded with Tartti, his pupil, who assumed the name. 
Contucct worked in Florence, Rome and Portugal. 
Another Italian is Boccapor DE CorToNna, whose name is 
associated with the old Hotel de Ville of Paris. Much ink 
has ran about the question of his share in the building; 
while some say he was only partially employed there others 
give him credit for the whole work. A document lately 
discovered in the Bibliothéque Nationale should put an end 
to the controversy. It states that the authorities on June 15, 
1533, appointed DOMINIQUE DE BERQUATOR to conduct the 
work, according to.a plan prepared by himself and approved 
by the King. There is also a record dated 1530 of the 
payment of goo livres to Boccapor for works in wood for 
royalty. .He is supposed to have been a pupil of San 
Gato. . Another puzzle is suggested by the following 
article, which is on the CosMaAti, and is also by Signor 
Me.ani. It appears that the name originated with one 
Cosimo, who gained a reputation for his work as a mosaicist, 
and is often applied arbitrarily. A sort of family tree has 
been constructed by Rossi, which begins with LAURENT, 
who lived in the twelfth century. 

The principal work of Costa E. Sitva, who died in 


1821, seems to have been the Theatre San Carlos in’ 


Lisbon. He was endowed with foresight. In order to 
diminish the risks of a fire he covered all the corridors and 
staircases with vaulting, opened numerous exits, and to pro- 
vide for spectacles made his stage so deep that eighty 
horses could manceuvre on it at once. He also prepared 
plans for the Palace of Adjuda, but that work is generally 
attributed to Fapri. PascaL XaviER Cost, who died in 
1879 in his ninety-second year, was one of the first French- 
men who gained a footing in Egypt. He left France in 
1818, and was appointed architect by MrnHemMer Ati, He 


execated important engineering works, including the canal 


between Alexandria and the Nile, the citadel of Aboukir, 
&c. He returned to France in 1828, and became city 
architect in Marseilles. In 1840 he was attached to the 
Persian embassy, but he returned to his office in Marseilles 
two years afterwards. He was architect for many churches 
and other buildings in that city. He assisted in the prepa- 
tion of the official “‘ Voyage en Perse,” and was author of 
volumes on ‘Les Monuments Modernes de la Perse,” 
and “ Architecture Arabie ou Monuments du Caire.” 
GUILLAUME CouTURE, whose name was mentioned 
above, was born in Rouen in 1732. He completed the 
jubé in the cathedral, Ae the designs of LE 
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CARPENTIER. In 1776 he was in Paris, where, in con- 
junction with DEsmatrsons, he rebuilt the Palais de Justice, 
which had been destroyed “by a fire. The partnership was. 
not successful. Each architect followed his own way; but — 
it is difficult to distinguish their respective shares in the 
work, When he was appointed to the Madeleine, CouturE — 
began by preparing a report on the errors of his pre- 
decessor, and he was allowed to adopt a new arrangement ;, 
but, as money was scarce at the time, the building had 
hardly risen above the foundations when the Revolution 
burst forth, Couture had the title of King’s architect, but: 
he contrived to save his head and lived until 1835. wa 

The name of ANnTOINE Daponte is not well known, 
although much is owing to him for his conservation of — 
Venetian buildings. He was born in 1512. In 1558 he ~ 
became director of the salt tax, an office which, strange’ to: 
say, included the charge of the public buildings of the | 
Rialto and St. Mark’s Cathedral, as well as the depots for 
salt. The fire of 1577 having greatly damaged the Ducal — 
Palace, it was proposed to impart a more modern style to: 
the new buildings, but Daponrs implored the Senate to — 
follow the ancient lines in the restoration, and his earnest- — 
ness prevailed. He was appointed director of the works, 
and succeeded so well that subsequently every work of 
importance was confided to him. He modified ScAmozzrs: 
design for the Rialto Bridge, and Signor MELANI says that 
DaApoNnTe’s name should be always associated with that 
structure. He designed the facade of the prison on the 
Riva degli Schiavoni. ) 

CHARLES DavILER, like so "many of the French 
architects, was born in Paris in 1653. When he was. 
twenty he set out on a journey to Rome from Marseilles. 
with DEsGopETz and VAILLANT. ‘The ship was seized by 
corsairs. During his captivity DAviLER was allowed to 
design, and he prepared a plan for a mosque in Tunis. ~ 
Louis XIV. was not likely to be indifferent to the fate of 
an artist whose misfortunes arose from following the official 
course of instruction, and, owing to the King’s menaces, 
DAVILER was set free. He did not give up his original ~ 
intentions, for he spent five years in Rome. On his return — 
to France he was employed under HaRpovuIN MANSART. : 
He brought out a treatise on the Five Orders and other 
works. DAVILER wasinvited to Montpellierto superintend the 
erection of a triumphal arch. His departure was, however, 
opposed by Mansart, who displayed much animosity om — 
the occasion. DaviLER found a prctector in the Languedoc — 
Intendant, who obtained several offices for him. ‘The rest 
of his life was spent in Montpellier. His ‘* Cours d’Architec- 
ture” and “ Dictionnaire ” first appeared in 1691, nine years. 
before the author’s death. Another Parisian was GABRIEL 
Davioup, who died in 1881. In 1849 he gained a second 
grand prix. Between 1838 and 1857 he passed through 
‘all the grades of the administrative hierarchy of the city — 
of Paris,” for at last he was architecte en chef. One of his 
works is the fountain at the beginning of the Boulevard St. _ 
Michel. He Jaid out the Parc Monceau and several of the ~ 
public squares, and few holders of his office did more ae ; 
the amenity of Paris than Davioup. a 

SALOMON DE BrossE was one of those men who siceeeae a ae 
in overcoming the bigotry of his age. He was born in — 
1560, and was the son of JEHAN DE BrossE, architect to 
MARGARET DE VALOIS, and the nephew of the younger — 
ANDROUET DU CERCEAU. All the family were Calvinists, 
but their religion was respected by the Court. Dr BrossE 
commenced the construction of the Luxembourg Palace in — 
1615, which was intended to be called the Palace of the ~ 
Queen-Dowager. In the gardens he constructed the beau-— 
tiful Fontaine de Medecis, which has been transformed of 
late. The portal of the church of St. Gervais, in Paris, 
which used to be much admired, is also the work of DE 
Brosse. In the provinces there are many buildings wie 
were designed by him. 

Between 1683 and 1735 one of the busiest architects i in 
Europe was Rosert DE Corre. He was entrusted with 
the construction of the dome of the Invalides by MANsaRT- 
Afterwards he directed the erection of the buildings in 
connection with the hydraulic works at Marly. He carried a 
out the restoration of the Hétel de Ville at Lyons according — 
to Mansart’s plans, and when his friend and relative died ~ 
the completion of the works was entrusted to De Corrs, 
who became also King’s architect. The transformation of 
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the choir of Notre Dame at Paris was completed by him, as 
well as the restoration of the chapel of the palace of Ver- 
sailles. The adaptation of the Hétel de Nevers as the 
Bibliothtque Nationale was also his work, Evidence of his 
skill is to be found in other countries. For buildings in 
Austria, Bavaria, the Electorate of Cologne, Frankfort, 
Wiirzburg, Spain, Italy and Turkey he prepared designs. 
He is described as being one of the ablest of French archi- 
tects, and as having capacity and integrity which attracted 
the confidence of the grand seigneurs and the approval of 
his contemporaries. 

The account of PHILIBERT DE L’ORME is ample, but 
little remains of his work to uphold his reputation. He 
said of himself that during forty years his life was most 
laborious, and he served his art with his purse as well as 
with his talents. Having a passion for construction, it is 
no wonder he had enmity for the men who believed they 
were architects because they could make pretty drawings of 
buildings. 

The style known as Jesuit architecture is ascribed to 
Ptre Duranp, who was born in the diocese of Metz in 
1588. He became a Jesuit in1611. When it was decided 
to erect the church now known as St. Paul-St. Louis in 
Paris Ptre Duranp and Ptre MarTeEL prepared designs ; 
that of the latter was in imitation of ViGNo.La’s church, the 
Gesu, in Rome, while Ptre DurANp’s was more heavy and 
ornamented. However, excess gained the day. Pere 
DuRAnpD was the author of an important work on the con- 
struction of vaults, which is illustrated by numerous plates. 

The memoir of ANTOINE DESGODETZ, the fellow captive 
of DavILER, suggests the relations between the Academy of 
Architecture and the King. A command was sent to the 
Academicians to elect DEscopETz, who had expressed a 
desire to enter that institution, and by a second command 
he was to have the place vacated by the death of the Sieur 
DoRBAY. DESGODETZ was afterwards made professor, and 
he is best known by the lectures he delivered and by his 
volume on Roman edifices. The memoir of T. L. DonaLp- 
SON must have been written in haste. Thus, in speaking of 
his early designs for a Temple of Victory, it is said that 
towards the end of his life he prepared ‘‘ une édition spéciale,” 
the fact was that the plate appeared in a French publication, 
and DowaLpson had some copies struck off for presentation. 
It is also erroneous to describe a district surveyor as a 
director°of works of every kind in his district, and as 
DonaLpDson did not receive as many commissions as he 
deserved, people may derive a notion that is incorrect from 
the statement that he executed numerous public and 
private edifices, from Holy Trinity Church in Brompton to 
the Hall of the Scottish Corporation. It should have been 
also mentioned that in Mr. Hopr’s residence there was the 
co-operation of a French architect. 

Jacques Fetrx Dusan, who was born in 1797, won the 
grand prix in 1823 for his design for custom-house offices. 
He spent five years in Italy. On his return he held some 
subordinate posts, and in 1832 he succeeded his brother-in- 
law Drpret as architect of the new Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
In his work there, says BEULt, he wished to make ail parts 
instructive, and that architecture should become a silent 
professor. He was joined with Lassus in the restoration of 
the Sainte-Chapelle. In 1844 began his restoration of the 
Chateau de Blois, which he directed for twenty-six years. 
The Duc p’AuMALE desired his aid for the restoration of 
the Chateau de Chantilly, but the revolution of 1848 be- 
came an obstacle to the work. Having charge of the 
Louvre he prepared a design for the completion of the 
building, and he resigned his post when he found that Vis- 
CoNntr’s design was preferred. Dusan’s works are numerous, 
and he well ¢arned the grand medal which was 
awarded him in <855. His contemporary, JosrpH Louis 
Duc, was five years younger, and also won the Prix de 
Rome. Duc’s first appointment was inspector of the works 
at the Column of July, and on ALavorne’s death he became 
the architect, and was allowed to modify the original design. 
In 1840 he was made joint architect with Dommey at the 
Palais de Justice, and Duc’s influence is seen in what- 
ever is most admirable throughout the new buildings. 

The last architect who is mentioned is Harvey Lons- 
DALE Eumgs, the designer of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
but his life was too brief to afford materials for a memoir. 


_ The biographies in the Encyclopedia must have required 


great research, and they will form a satisfactory collection. 
Next week we shall notice the more technical parts of 
M. PLanat’s new volume. 


THE BRITISH ART GALLERY. 


| Badass the following letter by Sir J. C. Robinson in the 

Times, it would appear that there is some dissatisfaction 
among the promoters of the scheme for a “ British Luxem- 
bourg” at the new arrangements :— 

It is, I think, due to the public that those gentlemen who 
have been the earliest movers in the new British Art Gallery 
question should give some explanation of their position and 
views now that the further development of the matter has 
passed out of their hands. They considered it in the first place 
essential that such an undertaking should have the cordial 
support of the Royal Academy and the other art societies, and 
they took steps to ascertain the views and wishes of many of 
the principal members of those associations. The response 
was unanimous and enthusiastic, and it was obvious that it 
might be taken as that of the entire artistic profession in all its 
branches. British artists desired the creation of a great nationai 
gallery representative of British art from its beginnings to the 
present time ; more especially, however, they wished to give it 
a practical, rather than a historical bias, British art, they 
argued, is essentially a modern growth, they themselves living 
and progressive factors in it, with legitimate professional in- 
terests to be subserved by the projected undertaking. The 
strength and universality of this view among the artists was soon 
evidenced by the adoption of the phrase or title “ British Luxem- 
bourg,” applied by anticipation to the wished-for institution. 

Professional opinion was unanimous that the new institution 
should stand on its own basis, clear of all existing associations ; 
that it should occupy a distinct and conspicuous site and have 
a separate government and administration of its own; in plain 
language that it should not in any way be mixed up with, or 
made to play second fiddle to, any other national institution. 

The promoters of the movement, who entirely shared these 
views, did not expect any very ready acceptance of the scheme 
by the Government of the country. They believed, indeed, 
that there was very little hope of its being carried out by the 
State, inasmuch as the money question would be likely to stand 
in the way in that quarter. They were convinced, nevertheless, 
that there was no insuperable difficulty on that score, and that 
ample pecuniary means to carry out, or, at all events, to success- 
fully launch the great project would be provided by private 
liberality. The success which immediately attended certain 
practical endeavours in that direction left not the slightest 
doubt on that point. Matters had indeed assumed a very 
forward state before Mr. Tate’s gift was announced, and before 
Sir Frederick Leighton and Lord Carlisle took separate action 
on their own account, 

The movers in the matter, after careful consideration, had 
come to a definite conclusion as to the particular site to be 
chosen, and they finally agreed upon that proposed by the 
writer of this letter—the vicinity of Kensington Palace. They 
were prepared to raise a sum of 100,co0/,, as a free gift to the 
nation, for the purpose of erecting an adequate gallery on that 
site, assuming that the Government and the Crown would 
arrange to contribute the site free of cost. 

Matters hai arrived at this point when Sir Frederick 
Leighton and Lord Carlisle, who, although not amongst the 
original movers in the design, had been consulted and invited 
to co-operate, and were well aware of all that was in progress, 
without any previous intimation or concert with them, brought 
forward a plan of their own, which they proposed to, and finally 
got adopted by, the Government. This, of course, has entirely 
altered the state of the question. It has relieved the original 
managers of the project of the pecuniary onus they were pre- 
pared to take on themselves, and it has transferred the burden 
to the Government of the country. There is probably both 
gain and loss resultant from this procedure. These points, 
however, I do not propose to discuss at present. Speaking for 
myself as one of the original promoters of the British Gallery 
movement, I shall not be swayed by any feelings of disap- 
pointment consequent on the abrupt supersession of the plans 
in which I had borne a share, and which I am still convinced 
were better and more hopeful than those which have been 
adopted. I do not think the South Kensington plan is at all a 
good one, and I doubt if it will prove to be a final solution of 
the question ; but I am quite prepared to accept it for what it 
is worth, and to give it support if necessary. I think, however, 
that those who have initiated this important matter have a 


‘perfect right to point out that a great responsibility now rests 


on Sir Frederick Leighton and Lord Carlisle ; that on them 
now devolves the principal onus of carrying through the great 
undertaking to the entire satisfaction of the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the constituency, so to speak, whom they have elected 
to represent, 
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These gentlemen must now be held to keep the Government 
up to the mark, They have undoubtedly made a great point 
in committing our rulers to the main principle of the formation 
of atruly representative gallery of British art; they should 
now understand that nothing less than this will be accepted as 
a settlement of the question, and they must, therefore, not rest 
satisfied with this first success. They have obtained a pledge 
from the Government that, although the new institution is to be 
situated in contiguity to two other establishments, with both of 
which entangling relations might arise, it shall nevertheless be 
kept entirely distinct from them, and they have now, in the 
first instance, to frame a constitution in detail for the future 
government of the institution, to settle and define its scope and 
object, and to establish the boundaries of its legitimate pro- 
vince. This will be no easy task. It should obtain the cordial 
and unbiassed co-operation of all who know how mixed and 
intricate are many of the questions which will arise, involving, 
as they do, difficult points of national, local and even personal 
right and expediency. 

It is clear that the governing body, which will have to deal 
with the delicate work of selecting and transferring from exist- 
ing national institutions probably entire sections and classes of 
their collections to the new establishment, whilst it should 
comprise representatives of these existing establishments, 
should also number in its ranks others who, having adequate 
knowledge of the subject, are yet unbiassed and untrammelled 
by local or official associations. 

A suggestion has been made that the governors or 
“trustees” of the new British Gallery should hold office fora 
limited period only, and not for life, as has heretofore been the 
rule in such appointments. With this recommendation I 
entirely agree ; but I am not sure that the wisest course would 
not be to appoint, in the first instance, an entirely provisional 
body, elected tor a definite short term only, expressly for the 
work of organising the new institution on its proper basis—of 
settling it, in fact, in its first home. From this body, when its 
initial work was accomplished, the best and most useful 
members might be chosen for reappointment on a more 
permanent tenure. 


THE HAILSTONE COLLECTION. 


HE famous contents of a famous Yorkshire residence will 

ere long be dispersed. By a judicial order just given, 

the furniture and some of the curios at Walton Hall, near 
Wakefield—at one time the home of the naturalist Charles 
Waterton—will, early next month, be sold by auction. The 
greater portion of the curios, however, will be removed to 
London, to be sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Co., while 
the vast library of books, with the exception of the 5,000 
volumes bequeathed to York Minster Library, are to be sold at 
Sotheby’s rooms—one-half to be offered during the first eight 
days of November, and the remainder during the first eight 
days of December. Of the extraordinary collection at Walton 
Hall some mention was made in the newspapers some time ago, 
when announcing the death of their owner— Mr. Edward 
Hailstone, F.S.A. With the exception of a brief account of 
the collection, revised and corrected by the late Mr. Hailstone 
himself, which appeared in a Yorkshire journal some six years 
ago, no full description has yet been published of the contents 
of Walton Hall, and the forthcoming sale will doubtless cause 
many pilgrimages to Waterton’s home from all parts of the 
kingdom. In the entrance hall the visitor is at once confronted 
with a chandelier of Nuremberg brasswork of 1489, suits of 
armour, Flanders ware, old brass and ironwork, inlaid snuff- 
boxes, while in one corner is hung the leathern water-bottle 
carried by Waterton in his wanderings. In the dining-hall is 
the walking-staff of Thomas, Lord Fairfax, the Parliamentary 
general; a Persian silver salver of 1399, shields of chased 
brasswork, majolica dishes of the seventeenth century, and a 
number of rare examples of black Wedgwood ware. ‘The 
drawing-room, which is a perfect storehouse of objects of in- 
terest, contains not only a splendid collection of antiquities, but 
a comprehensive fine art library. Here are no end of cabinets, 
containing hundreds of specimens of ancient and medieval 
jewellery, majolica and enamels. The furniture comprises 
examples of old Flemish marqueterie and several ebony chairs, 
formerly the property of the Stadtholder of Holland. In the 
music-room is a fine collection of old glass of various ages, 
from the Roman period downwards ; the German and Spanish 
specimens, it may be observed, are very fine. One large 
cabinet is entirely occupied by cups and vases by the most 
celebrated old Venetian makers. The staircase to the second 
floor opens out ona very broad gallery. One side of this is 
devoted to a collection of works, topographical, biographical 
and legendary, relating to the county of York ; while the other 
side is occupied by a collection of standard works of various 
kinds. Here too are portfolios containing over 5,000 prints 
and engravings connected with Yorkshire, and some 2,coo por- 
traits of local and other celebrities. Six rooms on the second 
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floor are utilised as libraries. In these rooms are stored over 


25,090 volumes, of which more than 5,000 refer to Yorkshire 


alone—that is, works written by Yorkshiremer or noted people — 7 
connected with the county. This library of Yorkshire works 
(which is to find its final home at York) includes an almost — 


complete collection of Yorkshire Civil War Tracts, Fairfax 


Tracts, Archbishop Sharp’s Sermons, Yorkshire Sermons, and ~ 
Quaker Tracts of the seventeenth century. The “Waterton 
Room”—in which it is surmised the Squire slept, rolled up in ~ 
a blanket, with his head upon an oaken block—now contains a 
collection of records of criminal trials, books on demonology,, — 


witchcraft, ozcult philosophy and spiritualism. 


THE SOUTH WALES ART SOCIETY. 


Saturday afternoon, on the invitation of Mr. J. Pyke 2 


N 
O Thompson, about seventy ladies and gentlemen, members 
of the South Wales Art Society, and their friends, journeyed 
from Cardiff to Penarth, to enjoy the hospitality and inspect 
the recently acquired Turner drawings and the other art 
treasures of the proprietor of Turner House. Three of the 


es, 


nae 


master’s works had been placed on easels at the upper end of 


the gallery, and his Ewenny Priory drawing was hung in 
the small room on the ground floor. After enjoying tea in the 
hall the party proceeded to the gallery. 

Mr. T. H. Thomas stated that he had been asked to make @ 
few observations on the works of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., then 
exhibited to the majority of the company for the first time. It 
was, however, only a few minutes previously that he had seen 
the drawings, and therefore he felt that his remarks must 
necessarily be of a discursive nature. He proceeded ta 
comment on some of the qualities of Turner’s work, instancing 
the fact that at the National Gallery a painter had been at 
work for a considerable time endeavouring to reproduce 
Turner’s The Decline of Carthage for an American gallery. 
That artist had informed him of the immense difficulties which 
he had experienced in his efforts to give effect to the clever 
method of Turner, by which a large amount of exact detail was 
indicated rather than painted in that magnificent work. 
Referring more particularly to the drawings before them, he 
directed attention to the central one, Zhe Source of the 
Arveron, a magnificent work, showing the Mer de Glace with 
its range of peaks and rugged rock; while the drawings 
on either side were fine examples of Rhine scenery, Te RAzne 
near Riidesheim being a notable example of Turner’s method of 
rendering delicate detail by indication only. Mr. Thomas: 
concluded with an allusion to the admirable example set by 
Mr. Thompson in placing such works before the public, as 
whenever he made a purchase it was in a large sense for the. - 
benefit of the community. Indeed, Mr. Thompson’s attitude 
in regard to the promotion of interest in art might be followed 
with advantage by other gentlemen in the district, who, in some 
respects, possessed even greater facilities than Mr. Thompson 
for thus rendering services to the public. 

Mr. C. T. Whitmell then gave the company a short inter- 
esting description of a visit which he paid a year or two since 
to Farnley Hall, the residence of Mr. Ayscough Fawkes, where 
he had the pleasure of seeing the fine collection of Turner 
drawings, of which these were a portion, a privilege only ac- 
corded to the public under special and somewhat restrictive: 
conditions. : . E 

Mr. E. Seward explained that he had been asked by Mr, 
Thompson (who was acting under the instructions of his doctor: 
in avoiding public speaking) to say a few words on his behalf 
on the subject of his Turner purchases. The drawings of the 
Rhine series then exhibited were in fine condition, having been 
kept in a specially-made case, and otherwise preserved since. 
their sale by Turner in 1819—a fact possessing much interest. 
as bearing upon the recently discussed question of the retention 
of colour in water-colour drawings. Some few months ago, 
they would remember, a suggestion was made in the press that 
a chance presented itself to any lover of art to secure Turne1’s 
Ewenny Priory, which possessed special local interest. Mr. 
Thompson was at the time at Buxton, but in a spirited manner 
he responded to the suggestion by sending a commission to 
Christie’s, and the work was thus purchased. It was of im- 
portance to those present, as members of an art society, to feel. 
that the means were so near at hand for studying important. 
authentic works ; and while Mr. Thompson undoubtedly grati- 
fied his own longing by collecting such pictures as they were 
permitted to see, they and others were indebted to him for the 
contribution which he thus made to their pleasure. There were 
three works on the staircase which they would have noticed 
were labelled as belonging to the Cardiff Corporation ; they 
were hung there pending the erection of the new art gallery, 
the preliminaries in connection with which were, he was glad 
to say, progressing satisfactorily. With regard to Ewenny 
Priory, Mr. Thompson had given expression to the feeling that 
works which possessed public interest should be open to view 
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on the one day of the week—Sunday—upon which large numbers 
of the people were alone able to evince interest in such objects. 
There were, he was satisfied, considerable numbers of sym- 
pathisers with Mr. Thompson in that view, and the fact that 
there was much right on the side of those who took up that 
position was being recognised more and more every day. He 
for one trusted that the time was not far distant when they 
would find art galleries, &c., open on Sundays for the pleasure 
and instruction of those who might choose to avail themselves 
of them. Mr. Seward then called attention to the fact that the 
drawings for the album to be presented to the Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale, on the occasion of his visit to Cardiff, 
were also open for inspection by the party, four of the number 
being the work of Mr. T. H. Thomas, his subjects depicting 
Cardiff with the elements of progress, Cardiff Docks and Ex- 
change and Caerphilly Castle; three being by Mr. James 
Staniforth, including admirably-drawn views of the town-hall 
and free library ; while Mr. James Tilley (of the Taff Vale 
office) had executed a marvellous piece of illuminated work 
He thought the society might congratulate itself upon possess- 
ing members who could produce such work ; and the Corpora- 
‘tion were to be congratulated upon the result of their selection 
of local artists in preference to sending their commissions else- 
where. 

On the motion of General Lee, seconded by Dr. Sheen, a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, 
after which the party proceeded to the rooin containing 
Turner’s Lwenny Priory, in addition to some beautiful examples 
by David Cox, Cotman, Schalken, &c., and then to the print 
and other rooms, each of which revealed new features of in- 
terest. During the latter part of the enjoyable proceedings it 
was announced that the 1890 exhibition of the society would be 
he held in Cardiff about the middle of November. 


A FIELD FOR EXPLORERS. 


C Rae section of geography at the Leeds meeting of the 
British Association was presided over by Sir R. L. 
Playfair, the Consul-General in Algeria. In his address he 
said that the eaStern basin of the Mediterranean was much 
more indented and cut up into separate seas than the Western 
one; it was, therefore, better adapted for navigation and 
commerce. The advance of civilisation naturally took place 
along the axis of this sea. Phoenicia, Greece and Italy had 
been the nurseries of human knowledge and progress. Many 
commercial centres were founded before Greece and Rome 
acquired importance. For many centuries the commerce of the 
world was limited to the Mediterranean, and it was the 
merchants of the Adriatic, Genoa and Pisa who penetrated to 
the Far East. The current of trade was changed by the dis- 
covery of America and the circumnavigation of Africa. The 
history of the region was intimately connected with that of 
every other country in the world. Before Greece and Rome 
the shores and islands were the seat of an advanced civilisa- 
tion. This was attested by the heathen temples in Malta, the 
3,000 round towers of Sardinia, and tumuli, altars, &c, in 
Minorca. Phoenicians, and afterwards Greeks, . established 
colonies in Western Europe, and have left traces of their blood 
in the Classical beauty of the women of Provence. The 
Carthaginians at one time ruled over territory extending along 
the coast from Cyrene to Numidia, and also so far into the 
interior that the name Africa was gradually applied to 
the whole continent. The destruction of Carthage was 
a heavy blow to Mediterranean commerce, to which 
Roman supremacy was unfavourable, because Rome ab- 
sorbed wealth and did not produce. Nothing more 
interesting existed on the shores of the Mediterranean 
than Diocletian’s Palace of Salona, within the walls of which 
arose the modern city of Spalato. After the Pantheon at 
Rome the heathen temple was the finest turned into a Christian 
church. Strange that the tomb of the persecutor furnished the 
model of baptisteries in following centuries. The Vandals 
crossed over into Africa from Andalusia, from Africa ravaged 
Italy and sacked Rome, and returned to Africa with the captive 
empress. The sands and heats of the desert, which had proved 
nearly fatal to the army of Cato, did not stop the Moslems, who 
had fleets which dominated the Mediterranean. They tolerated 
Christians who paid a tax, and it was five centuries after they 
passed from Egypt to the Atlantic before the religion and 
language of Rome were extinguished in Aftica. With the 
Arabs came a high state of civilisation, architecture still the 
wonder and admiration of the world, improved agriculture, and 
irrigation works in Spain which have never been improved 
upon. Although but little remains tobe done in the way of 
actual exploration, there are many byways of travel compara- 
tively little known to that class of the community with which I 
have so much sympathy—the ordinary British tourist. These 
flock every year in hundreds to Algeria and Tunis, but few of 
them visit the splendid Roman remains in the interior of those 


countries. The Cyrenaica is not so easily accessible, and I 
doubt whether any Englishmen have travelled in it since the 
exploration of Smith and Porcher in 1861. Cyrene almost 
rivalled Carthage in commercial importance. The Hellenic 
ruins still existing bear witness to the splendours of its five 
great cities. It was the birthplace of many distinguished 
people, and amongst its hills and fountains were located some 
of the most interesting scenes in mythology, such as the 
gardens of the Hesperides and the “silent, dull, forgetful 
waters of Lethe.” This peninsula is only separated by a 
narrow Strait from Greece, whence it was originally colonised. 
There, and indeed all over the eastern basin of the Mediter- 
ranean, are many little-trodden routes ; but the subject is too ex- 
tensive; he was reluctantly compelled to restrict his remarks to 
the western half. Thesouth of Italy is more frequently traversed 
and less travelled in than any part of that country. Of the 
thousands who yearly embark or disembark at Brindisi few ever 
visit the land of Manfred. Otranto is only known to them 
from the fanciful descriptions in Horace Walpole’s romance. 
The general public in this country is quite ignorant of what is 
going on at Taranto and of the great arsenal and dockyard 
which Italy is constructing in the Mare Piccolo, an inland sea 
containing more than I,oco acres of anchorage for the largest 
ironclads afloat, yet with an entrance so narrow that it is 
spanned by a revolving bridge. Even the Adriatic, though 
traversed daily by steamers of the Austrian Lloyd’s Company, 
is not a highway of travel ; yet where is it possible to find so 
many places of interest within the short space of a week’s 
voyage between Corfu and Trieste as along the Dalmatian and 
Istrian shores and among the islands that fringe the former, 
where it is difficult to realise that one is at sea at all, and not 
on some great inland lake? There are the Bocche di Cattaro, 
a vast rent made by the Adriatic among the mountains, where 
the sea flows round their spurs in a series of canals, bays and 
lakes of surpassing beauty ; the city of Cattaro itself, the gateway 
of Montenegro, with its picturesque Venetian fortress, nestling 
at the foot of the black mountain; Ragusa, the Roman successor 
of the Hellenic Epidaurus, Queen of the Southern Adriatic, 
battling with the waves on her rock-bound peninsula, the one ° 
spot in all that sea which never submitted either to Venice or 
the Turk, and for centuries resisting the barbarians on every 
side, absolutely unique as a medizeval fortified town and worthy 
to have given her name to the argosies she sent forth ; Spalato, 
the. grandest of Roman monuments; Lissa, colonised by 
Dionysius of Syracuse, and memorable to us as having been a 
British naval station from 1812 to 1814, while the French held 
Dalmatia; Zara, the capital, famous for its siege by the 
Crusaders, interesting from an ecclesiological point of view, and 
venerated as the last resting-place of St. Simeon, the prophet of 
the Munc dimittis ; Parenza, with its great basilica ; Pola, with 
its noble harbour, whence Belisarius sailed forth, now the chief 
naval port of the Austrian Empire, with its Roman amphitheatre 
and graceful triumphal arches; besides many other places of 
almost equal interest. 


PREHISTORIC ARCHAOLOGY. 


Te presidential address in the section of anthropolog 

at Leeds was delivered by Professor Rudler. In the 
course of it he referred to prehistoric archzology, saying :— 
Of late, prehistoric archaeology has been invoked to the aid of 
linguistic researches ; but here again there is great danger of 
those who are most conversant with the one branch of know. 
ledge being but imperfectly acquainted with the other. The 
different conditions prevailing in different countries, the degrees 
of intercourse with other more civilised nations, and local cir- 
cumstances which influence the methods of life, all add diffi- 
culties to the laying down of any comprehensive scheme of 
archeological arrangement which shall embrace the relics, 
whether sepulchral or domestic, of even so limited an area as 
that of Europe. We are all naturally inclined to assume that 
the record of the past is comparatively complete. But in 
archeology no more than geology does this appear to be the 
case. The interval between the period of the river-gravels and 
that of the caves, such as Kent’s Cavern, in England, and those 
of the reindeer period of the south of France, may have been 
but small; but our knowledge of the transition is next to none. 
The gap between the palzeolithic period and the neolithic has, 
to my mind, still to be bridged over, and those who regard the 
occupation of the Belgian caves as continuous from the days of 
the reindeer down to late neolithic times seem to me possessed 
of great powers of faith. Even the relations in time between 
the kjékkenméddings of Denmark and the remains of the 
neolithic age of that country are not as yet absolutely clear ; 
and who can fix the exact limits of that age? Nor has the 
origin and course of extension of the more recent Bronze 
civilisation been as yet satisfactorily determined; and until 
more is known, both as to the geographical and chronological 
development of this stage of culture, we can hardly hope to esta- 
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blish any detailed succession in the history of the neolithic civili- 
sation that went before it. Inthe meantimeit will be forthe benefit 
of our science that speculations as to the origin and home of the 
Aryan family should be rife; but it will still more effectually 
conduce to our eventual knowledge of this most interesting 
question if it be consistently borne in mind that they are but 
speculations. Turning from theoretical to practical subjects, 
I may call attention to the vastly improved means of com- 
parison and study that the ethnologists of to-day possess as 
compared with those of twenty years ago. Not only have the 
books and periodicals that treat of ethnology multiplied in all 
European languages, but the number of museums that have 
been formed with the express purpose of illustrating the man- 
ners and customs of the lower races of mankind has also largely 
increased. Thanks in a great degree to the trustees of the 
Christy collection, and in a far greater degree to the assiduous 
attention and unbounded liberality of the keeper of the depart- 
ment, Mr. Franks, the ethnological galleries at the British 
Museum will bear comparison with any of those in the other 
European capitals. The collection of prehistoric antiquities, 
enlarged by the addition of the fine series of urns and other 
relics from British barrows explored by Canon Greenwell, 
which he has generously presented to the nation, and by other 
accessions, especially from the French caverns, of the reindeer 
period, is now of the highest importance. Moreover, for pur- 
poses of comparison, the collections of antiquities of the Stone 
and Bronze periods found in foreign countries is of enormous 
value. In the ethnological department the collections have 
been materially increased by the numerous travellers and mis- 
sionaries which this country is continually sending forth to 
assist in the exploration of the habitable world ; and the student 
of the development of human civilisation has now the actual 
weapons, implements, utensils, dress and other appliances of 
most of the known savage peoples ready at hand for examina- 
tion, and need no longer trust to the often imperfect repre- 
sentations given in books of travel. But besides the collection at 
Bloomsbury there is another most important museum at Oxford, 
which that University owes to the liberality of General Pitt- 
Rivers. It is arranged in a somewhat different manner from that 
in London, the main purpose being the exhibition of the various 
modifications which ornaments, weapons and instruments in 
common use have undergone during the process of development. 


TESSERA. 


Spanish Landscape Painting. 
W. STIRLING. 

ANDSCAPE painting was but little cultivated in Spain. 
The Vega of Granada, beautiful beyond the praise of 
Arabian song ; the delicious “garden” of Valentia, where the 
azure-tiled domes of countless convents glittered amidst their 
groves of mulberry and citron and palm; the stern plains and 
sierras of Castile; the broad valley of the Guadalquivir, 
studded with towered cities and goodly abbeys; the wild glens 
of the Alpuxarras ; the pine forests of Soria, have found no 
Claude or Salvator to feel and express their beauty and magnifi- 
cence. Velasquez, in all branches of his art a great master, has 
painted some noble sketches of scenery, as Murillo also has 
done, though in a less vigorous style. Mazo a Castilian, Iriarte 
a Biscayan, but belonging to the school of Andalusia, and the 
Sevilian Antolinez, are almost the only Spaniards who made 
the fields their place of study, or whose doings there deserve 
much notice. Italian as well as Spanish art seems to afford 
evidence that the beauties of nature are not most keenly felt 
where they are most lavishly bestowed. The scenery of Italy 
has been studied with greater zeal and better results by 
foreigners than by her own sons. Salvator Rosa, the best of 
her native landscape painters, does not generally dwell on the 
finest and most attractive features of that glorious land. Three 
Frenchmen—Gelée, Poussin and Dughet, whom fate might 
have detained in Normandy and Lorraine—were the first to do 
pictorial justice to the sky and atmosphere of Italy—to her 
classic ruins and tall umbrageous pines, her ancient rivers 
winding through storied fields, and the soft and sunny shores 

of her blue Mediterranean. 


The Temple of Jupiter Ammon, 


B. St. JOHN. 

The remains of this temple may be described in a few 
words. The first object that strikes the eye as you approach is 
one side of a ruined gateway, standing immediately in front of 
the fragment of a chamber, which appears much smaller than 
it is on account of the vastness of the blocks that form the roof. 
Around the base of this elevated portion of the ruin are heaped 
up in picturesque confusion huge masses of calcareous stone, 
several fragments of the shafts of columns, and two or three 
capitals of alabaster, whilst the surface of the ground on all 
sides is covered with excavations, pieces of walls and other 


‘representations of an ugly personage with ram’s horns. 


indications that of yore there must have existed a considerab 
pile of buildings on this spot. From the traces still remaining 
I should judge that the temple was enclosed by a wall of 
immense thickness, nearly 400 feet from north to south, and © 
rather more than 300 feet from east to west. Towards the © 
south-east angle a considerable portion may be easily made — 
out, based on the rock and composed of large blocks of stone. 
Whether there was a second or inner enclosure I could no 
ascertain, but am inclined to think that the interior was filled 
up by a variety of chambers and buildings, possibly the 
residences of the priests, as several holes dug by the natives in 
search of treasure admit one to a view of solid foundations of 
walls aud small chambers at various points. Probably some 
idea of the plan of the ancient structure might even now be 
obtained by carefully clearing away the accumulated rubbish. 
As I have intimated, there was a central apartment or sanctuary ~ 
about so feet in length and 16 feet in width. Of this only the ~ 
northern end. still remains. Its construction was peculiar. — 
The side walls, nearly 6 feet in thickness, were built 
of comparatively small blocks, whilst the roof consisted — 
of long beams of stone, if I may so express myself, ~ 
27 feet in length and 4 feet in breadth and depth, stretching — 
from side to side, and projecting a little beyond the walls so as 
to form a kind of cornice on the outside. Three of these are — 
still aloft, and I counted the fragments of ten more strewed © 
about, which enables us to calculate pretty correctly the original ~ 
length of the apartment. Most probably this was the sanc- — 
tuary of the building, the place where the oracles were delivered. — 
If I may judge from the ruins of Beled-er-Rum, which seem a ~ 
modern imitation of the original building, I should say that the 
gateway was united to the body of the sanctuary by thin side © 
walls, pierced with windows through which light entered, The — 
person who wished to consult the oracle most probably pene- — 
trated no further than this spot, whilst the priest, stationed at 
the further end of the apartment, in the deep shade of its — 
Druidical roof, delivered the mysterious responses of the god. — 
A few feet from the north end of the sanctuary is the eastern 
side of a massive stone gateway, with perpendicular jambs. It — 
is covered with hieroglyphics and figures in a style that may be 
said to partake both of intaglio and relievo, as also are the walls 
of the chamber itself. In the roof are the representations of 
eagles or vultures, with outstretched wings, flying one behind the 
other, on a ground interspersed with stars. It appears that all 
these were originally painted blue and red, as traces of these 
colours still remain. There are 55 lines or rather columns of 
hieroglyphics on the west side of the chamber, and 53 on the ~ 
east. Underneath are processions of figures with tablets above ~ 
their heads, Among the heap of ruins round the fragment of 
the gateway, many of which are covered with hieroglyphics, is 
to be found a block of stone, having on three sides sculptured 

I will 
not decide whether or not this was meant for the Krioprosopic 
Zeus, but confess my curiosity was somewhat raised on catching 
a glimpse of the hideous face through the crevices left 
between the enormous fragmental masses beneath which it is 
buried. ieee 
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Architecture in Guzzerat. 
JAMES TOD. 


About 150 yards from the Towers of Time in Guzzerat 
stands the skeleton arch of a noble gateway.- Were we to take 
this magnificent relic as a specimen of what the city of Anhul 
had been, we might at once solve a great problem in archi- 
tecture, for it is one of the finest outlines of what is termed the 
Saracenic arch that I ever saw ; and could we prove it to be | 
Hindu in origin, we might discover in it the prototype of those 
in the Alhambra, and the varieties of the pointed style, de-_ 
nominated Gothic, spread over Europe. If originally it formed 
part of the circumvallation raised by Vansraj in A.D. 746, it 
would be nearly the period of the Alhambra, the edifice Zar 
excellence raised by Haroun in the kingdom of Granada. 
Although the Chaora prince established his dynasty at this 
epoch, it is most improbable that the city could have attained 
its extent or splendour during his sole reign; and we may 
surmise either that Vansraj, when driven from Deobunder for 
the piratical habits of his family, fled to a secondary metropolis, 
or that he succeeded to a more ancient dynasty. We know 
that the Caliphs of Bagdad, who added naval dominion to their 
wide conquests by land, inherited the exuberant prosperity of a 
long-established commercial intercourse with India, and that 
they nationalised whatever they discovered of value in art or 
science in every country which they subjected. So early as the 
eighth century the arms of Islam were both on the Indus and 
the Ebro; but where did the Arab learn to turn this arch? 
Not from the Visigoth in Spain, nor from the architraved edi- 
fices of the ancient Greeks or Persians ; not from Tadmor in 
the desert, nor from Persepolis; neither from Hauran nor from — 
Haleb. Did they then invent and spread it over Europe, or 
did they acquire the knowledge of it from the Silpi, or architect 
of the Hindus, who had their Vitruvius before Romulus was 
born? Of one thing we are confident, that this arch was 
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- erected by a Hindu mason, and that its ornaments are pure 
Hindu ; and if the Arabians had anything to do with it, their 
merit was confined to the design. Can we reasonably concede 
even so much to probability? We know that the Moslem 
never ruled in Patun; that when the race of Taka obtained 
Guzzerat they almost immediately changed the metropolis ; 
nor was it by any means likely that after Alla, from 
religious frenzy, had thrown down its mindras and its walls, 
any prince of Islam would rebuild them for a Hindu to inhabit. 
The character of this architecture is of a much earlier date, 
being nearly that of the Ghorian dynasties preceding Alla, 
which afterwards gradually softened down until it attained the 
florid embellishments and effeminate though striking distinc- 
tions of the Mogul. The varied conceptions of the Pointed 
style in Europe are much less easy to discriminate than those 
of the Indo-Saracenic—a term we may be permitted to use in 
order to distinguish it from the simple Saracenic, as found in 
the Western conquests of the Arabians, who, as they and their 
successors invariably destroyed every edifice of religion or con- 
verted it to the worship of Islam, have left us no means of 
determining what was purely Hindu. Were any artist, or any 
curious inquirer, to go to ancient Delhi and live for a few 
months amongst the inexhaustible ruins of its various dynasties, 
he would be enabled to distinguish these with more accuracy 
from the architecture of thé tombs than from the pages of the 
historian, each having its character more clearly defined than 
the styles which we divide into Gothic, Byzantine or Tedesque, 
Saracenic and Saxon. We may, I think, claim for the Hindus 
the invention of the ogee or contracted arch, of which the 
pointed horse-shoe arch, as the Saracenic is not unaptly termed, 
is a modification, as this is the commonest form of their torun, 
the nuptial or triumphal arch. It is at least far more probable 
that the wealthy and scientific Hindu, whose claims to dis- 
coveries in the highest walks of astronomy, algebra and all the 
~ subtleties of metaphysical lore, are placed upon an indisputable 
foundation, should be the inventor than the roving Bedouin of 
the desert. Before we abandon the arch of Anhulwarra to time 
and the Guicowar we may ask, how has this escaped the general 
ruin? We can find no motive but its intrinsic beauty to 
account for its solitary towers, with the pure Hindu kankras 
and embattled parapets, being untouched by Hindu and Toork. 
I have already said that there remain only the skeleton ribs 
from the spring to the apex, without a particle of loading ; the 
pilasters supporting these ribs have lost nothing of their per- 
pendicularity, and they are as firmly rivetted to the masonry 
which supports them as on the day of erection. They are 
chaste and well-proportioned to the arch, and the capitals are 


purely Hindu, being ornamented with chained festoons, having 


the Vira-gantha, or war-bell, the most ancient and general 
decoration of the columnar architecture of the Jains (of which 
faith were the Balharas), suspended by a chain between each 
festoon, like the columns at Barolli. On each side, and about 
halfway up the segment of the arch, is the lotos. It is but fair 
to add that many of the most celebrated mosques of Ahmed- 
abad have similar ornaments, which, however, would merely 
prove that the Islamites, in founding the new city of Ahmed 
from the ruins of Chandravati and Anhulwarra, took from these 
cities whatever materials suited their purpose. 


The “Dance of Death.” 
S. M. GIRARDIN. 


In the middle ages Death was a spectre, reflected, depicted, 
presented everywhere, a spectre that the present age has evi- 
dently banished. Why is this? I must not preach a sermon 
in answer ; in a word, therefore, we are less religious. In Italy 
Dante makes Death the subject of an epic, and painters obey 
the same taste. Orcagna and the artists of the Campo Santo 
show Last Judgments. Michel Angelo painted on the walls of 
the Sistine Chapel a most magnificent and beautiful poem on 
Death. To the north of the Alps the same idea has inspired a 
pictorial illustration more popular, more grotesque and bizarre. 
I know two Dances of Death, one at Dresden, in the cemetery 
beyond the Elbe, another in Auvergne, in the admirable church 
of the Chaise Dieu. In both Death is at the head of a band of 
men of all ages and conditions. There is the king and the 
beggar, the old and the young—Death leads them all. Holbein 
has seized the popular idea, as Goethe did Faust, and illustrated 
it with all the richness of genius. His Dance of Death was 
painted in the Dominican cloister of Basle. It has perished, 
like all frescoes, but there remains enough to judge by. It is 
incredible with what art Holbein gives the expression of life to 
these hideous skeletons, all of which seem to think and breathe, 
and to be endowed with the gestures and looks of life. I long 
thought this power of animating the dead to have been the pro- 
duct of Holbein’s imagination. But it was not so. Since 
visiting the vaults of St. Michelet, at Bordeaux, famous for the 
preservation of mortal remains, I became aware that Holbein’s 
power in his Dance of Death was owing to having studied and 
drawn from actual skeletons. At St. Michelet there are 
mummies and skeletons of all ages, 600 years old—8o years 
oid, placed in niches, upright or as it may be—all have a dif- 


{ ; : : 
ferent physiognomy, a peculiar expression. 


There is life in 
them, such life at least as a painter seeks. I remember one to 
the right of the door as you enter ; he is seated on his thigh 
bones, like the beggar in the bowl, with a laughing and ironic 
air, and looks as if he were mocking at the living, whom 
curiosity introduces into his gloomy abode, I found this very 
skeleton beggar in the bowl as the Lame Death of Holbein. 
Another remarkable Dance of Death is that painted inside of 
the covered bridge of Lucerne, by an unknown artist. He has 
represented the ordinary scenes of life, and how Death puts an 
end to them—a summer-day party with Death for the coachman 
—folk dressing for a ball while Death enters as a hairdresser, 
&c, All these scenes are drawn without art or care ; they were 
popular ideas destined to amuse the people ; they are the cari- 
atures of that day—caricatures that bemocked the world in 
general—the general weaknesses and follies of mankind, instead 
of, as at present, attacking individuals and leaving the censor- 
ship of man to the moralist. 


Wilkie in Edinburgh, 
D. WILSON. 


In a narrow lane, called Paul Street, which leads thence into 
the Pleasance, David Wilkie took up his abode on his arrival 
in Edinburgh in 1799. Wilkie was then a raw country lad, only 
fourteen years of age, and so little was thought of the pro- 
ductions of his pencil that it required the powerful interest of 
the Earl of Leven to overcome the prejudices of the secretary 
of the academy established in Edinburgh by the Board of 
Trustees, and obtain his admission as a student. The humble 
lodging where the enthusiastic young aspirant for fame first 
began his career as an artist cannot but be viewed with lively 
interest. It is a little back room, measuring barely Io feet 
square, at the top of a common stair, on the south side of the 
street, near the Pleasance. From thence he removed to a better 
lodging in East Richmond Street, and thereafter to a comfort- 
able attic in Palmer’s Land, West Nicolson Street. This latter 
abode of the great Scottish artist possesses peculiar associa- 
tions with our national arts, his eminent predecessor, Alexander 
Runciman, having occupied the same apartment till 1784, the 
year before his death, and having there probably entertained 
the poet Ferguson, while with ominous fitness he sat as his 
model for The Prodigal Son. 


Fifteenth-century Monuments. 
M. H. BLOXAM. 


A certain variety is apparent in the designs of tombs of this 
era, which may be classed as follows :—First. Such as approach 
in style of composition the tombs of Edward III. and 
Richard II., and exhibit their sides covered with rich canopied 
niches for statues, intermixed with panelled tracery. Some of 
these partake so much of the characteristics common to tombs 
of the latter part of the preceding century, that it is sometimes 
difficult to point out any striking dissimilarity between them. 
Of this descriptioa are the splendid monuments in Canterbury 
Cathedral of Henry IV., who died in 1412; in Staindrop 
Church, Durham, of Ralph Neville, Earl of Westmoreland, 
who died in 1425 ; and in the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick, of 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who died ‘in 1439. 
Secondly. ‘Those tombs the sides whereof are embellished with 
recesses or niches for statues, surmounted by ogee canopies, 
crocketted and divided only by small buttresses, the spaces 
between the canopied heads of the niches being filled with 
panelling. Of such is the tomb of William of Wykeham ; the 
sides are covered with arched recesses, divided by small 
buttresses ; the heads of the arches are cusped or foliated and 
surmounted by ogee-shaped canopies, and the spaces inter- 
vening between the canopies are filled with narrow arched 
panels, trefoil-headed. The tomb in Arundel Church, Sussex, 
of Thomas Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, who died in 1415, and of 
his Countess, Beatrix, is of the same description, though much 
richer in design than that of Wykeham, and has a small 
sculptured figure within each of the niches. Thirdly. Such as, 
present their sides covered with a series of narrow arched 
panels, cusped or foliated in the heads. Exemplars of these 
may be seen on the tomb in Newbold Church, Warwickshire, 
of Geoffry Allesley, who died in 1401; on that in St. Saviour’s 
Church, Southwark, of Gower, the poet, who died in 1408; and 
on some rich tombs in Redcliffe Church, and the Mayor’s 
Chapel, Bristol. Fourthly. Such tombs the sides whereof are 
divided into square recessed compartments, containing quatre- 
foils, the interior sweeps of which are richly cusped and 
feathered. These contain small shields, and the spandrels or 
spaces between the angles of the square compariment and 
quatrefoil are filled up with foliated tracery. Portions of 
panelled tracery sometimes intervene between each compart- 
ment, and the basement of the tomb is occasionally covered by 
a series of small quatrefoils in circles The greater number of 
altar tombs of this century are of this description, and that in 
Wimborne Minster, of John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, who 
died in 1444, is a fine specimen. A tomb of this kind in 
Meriden Church, Warwickshire, is also worthy of remark. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir is not uncommon to find great differences between the 
tables which represent the constituents of iron and steel, 
especially when those prepared in various countries are 
compared. In order to obtain some correspondence it was 
decided two years ago that a committee of the British 
Association should endeavour to establish uniform standards 
for iron and steel which could afterwards be entrusted to 
the Board of Trade or other competent authority. The 
final results of the investigations cannot yet be stated, but 
much has been done towards insuring uniformity. Five 
samples of steel, in the form of fine turnings or drillings, 
were prepared under the superintendence of Professor 
LANGLEY, containing as nearly as possible 1°3, 0°8, 0'4, 0°15 
and o'o7 per cent. of carbon respectively. ‘The samples 
were divided among committees in the United Kingdom, 
America, France, Germany and Sweden, it being understood 
that in each country analyses should be performed by not 
more than seven chemists of repute, and that from the 
results so cbtained the actual composition of the samples 
should be ultimately deduced. The samples were despatched 
in air-tight leaden cases. Four samples were in return 
received by the secretary of the British Association com- 
mittee, and were hermetically sealed in small glass tubes 
each containing from 20 to 30 grammes. The fifth sample 
has been delayed by the American committee, who have 
entered upon an investigation of the relative accuracy of 
different processes of analysis, which, though of great interest 
and importance, was not included in the suggestions which 
were originally adopted. Analyses of the samples received 
have been made in the United Kingdom, and it is antici- 
pated that at next year’s meeting a satisfactory conclusion 
will be reported. 


In Southport, much work in making gardens and enclo- 
sures out of slob has been executed under the direction of 
the officers of the Corporation. One of the reasons for 
this course was the immediate employment of the poorer 
inhabitants of the district. It was supposed that if a con- 
tract had to be entered into, more or less delay must arise 
in preliminaries. ‘The Corporation now intend to have 
additions in connection with the reclamation, and which 
will comprise pitching and footwalks around the lake, sewers 
and drains for surface-water, road-making and soiling, exca- 
vation of a lake, filling up the marine park, &c., walling of 
Nevill Street bridge, landing-stage, walls for the pavilion, 
lavatories, ironwork for paviiion and Nevill Street bridge, 
lavatory, fittings, seating for shelter, and boathouse, ticket- 
office, &c. As there was no urgent necessity for under- 
taking the work, whatever might be the cost, it was decided 
to adopt the most economical course and invite contractors 
to tender. Some of the members who were not able to see 
all sides of the subject were in favour of dispensing with 
a contractor, on the ground that as the people found the 
money they should have a share in the work. We fancy 
the part of society that assumes to be the people furnishes 
no more than a very small fraction of the rates in Southport. 
By nearly three to one the amendment was rejected. The 
principle of economy was asserted by allowing contractors 
to carry out the works. 


In the second canto of “ Marmion” it is said, ‘‘ Then 
Whitby’s nuns exulting told, how to their house three barons 
bold must menial service do; while horns blow out a note 
of shame, and monks cry, ‘Fye upon your name,’ in wrath, 
for loss of sylvan game, St. Hilda’s priest ye slew.” 
Scotr gives a long note explanatory of the murder. It 
appears that on October 16, 1159, the boar that was 
pursued rushed into the chapel attached to a hermitage 
at Eskdale-side, and there died. The hermit closed the 
door against the hounds. The hunters afterwards came up 
and “in a very great fury because the hounds were put 
from their game, did most violently and cruelly run at the 
hermit with their boar staves, whereby he soon after died.” 
Fhe gentlemen (WiLLIAM DE Bruck, RALPH DE PERCY 
and their followers) then fled to sanctuary at Scarborough. 
They would probably have suffered death, for the Abbot of 
Whitby, who was one of the favourites of Henry IL., 
declared they should surely die for killing his man. But 
the hermit begged for their pardon, on the understanding, 


however, that they and their successors performed certain — 
acts as penance. They were on Ascension Day to meet in 
Strayhead Wood, Eskdale-side, and to the culprits the 
abbot’s man was to give stakes, stowers and yelkers, which — 
they were to cut and then carry to Whitby, and to set up as — 
a barrier against the sea, the officer at the same time crying, 
‘*Out on you! outon you!” Ifthe penance were neglected — 
their lands were to be forfeited to the Abbot of Whitby. 
On Thursday in last week a piece of land containing eleven 
acres, and known as Harton House Farm, Fylingdales, was 
sold by auction in the Crown Hotel, Whitby, which was 
subject to the conditions imposed by the hermit in 1159. — 
It was announced that the purchaser would have to perform 
the ancient horn-garth service, or erecting of the penny — 
hedge at Whitby. Only 960/. was offered for so remarkable 
a property, and Dr. JoHNson HERBERT afterwards obtained 
it for 1.0007, The lands passed in part to a gentleman 
named HERBERT, whose representative is now the owner of 
Harton House Farm. 


Tue office of consulting architect for the Chicago and 
Columbian International Exhibition has been offered to 
Mr. R. M. Hunt, of New York. It is satisfactory to 
observe that the architects of Chicago will be pleased if Mr. 
Hunt undertakes the office. In this case local pride 
counts for nothing. The interviewer set to work on the 
architects of Chicago, in the hope no doubt that he might 
be able to reveal their dissatisfaction, but if so his labour 
was in vain. Mr. W. JENNEY expressed professional 
opinion when he said that the selection of Mr. Hunt was 
the best that could be made. Mr. ApLEerR declared that — 
there was no architect in America who stood higher than 
Mr. Hunt, while Mr. Berman‘ said :—‘*A man of Mr. 
Hunv’s artistic attainments will flavour the whole enterprise 
with an active tone that will be very acceptable to the 
architects of this country to a man, as well as the artists, 
because RicHarp M. Hunt unquestionably stands at the 
head of his profession as an artistic, educated architect.” 
Mr. Hunt may not find it convenient to accept the office, 
but he is sure to cherish the goodwill shown towards him 
by architects, some of whom were not unlikely to come 
into relation with him. 


AccorDING to one of the Hamburg journals, Dr. 
SCHLIEMANN has sent Prince BIsMARCK an account of the 
present state of the excavations on the supposed site of 
Troy. The explorer evidently is not among those friends 
who have ignored the statesman since his fall. It appears 
that with the exception of those on the northern side, all 
the walls have been laid bare. What gives most satis- 
faction to Dr. SCHLIEMANN is the discovery of a Roman 
theatre having statues of TiBERIUS, CALIGULA, AGRIPPINA 
and Poppera. It will be less difficult to assess the value of 
these works than of those which the doctor ascribed to the 
heroic age, and it is to be hoped there will be less con- 
troversy about them. ; 


Ir denotes a generous feeling when the architects and 
other. gentlemen in Chicago who have control of the com- 
petition for the CLARK Medal are found to fix upon such a 
subject as a pedestal for an equestrian statue of General 
RosertT LEE in Richmond, Va. It is evidence of a desire 
to ignore any animosity between North and South. The 
existing pedestal is not considered satisfactory, and it would 
be a graceful act to replace it at the cost of the people of 
Chicago. The instructions state that ‘‘the design shall 
comprise the pedestal and the approaches and surroundings 
of the monument, and no limitation as to the cost, or 
material, or dimensions of the pedestal and its accessories is 
imposed by the committee. The site of the monument for 
the purposes of this competition shall be immediately out- 
side of the entrance to a public park and at the end ofa 
broad boulevard, on each side of which are tall and elegant — 
buildings, apartment houses, hotels, &c. Drawings are to 
be rendered on two sheets, one containing such ground 
plans, elevations and sections as may be required to illustrate 
fully the intention of the designer, and the other a per- 
spective drawn to any scale and rendered in any manner © 
desired by the individual competitors.”” The drawings are 
to be sent to the committee not later than November t. 
The competition is open to all draughtsmen residing in the © 
United States, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 264.-PORTION OF WEST FRONT, CORK CATHEDRAL. 
(W. BURGES, AR.A.] 


NO. 263._TYMPANUM, CENTRE DOOR, WEST FRONT, CORK 
CATHEDRAL. [W. BURGES, A.R.A.] 


GLENDOWER, DITTON HILL, SURBITON, S.W. 


HE accompanying illustration represents a residence 
with stabling, lately completed for the owner. The 
ground storey is built of red bricks and the upper storey of 
bright stocks with red dressings, whilst the gables are plas- 
tered. All exterior woodwork except window-frames is of 
teak, merely oiled, and the roofs are covered with Broseley 
tiles. The house has a light dry basement, and on the 
ground floor a large hall, three entertaining rooms, billiard 
room, kitchen and many offices ; and on the upper floors a 
spacious landing, with about twelve bedrooms. The in- 
terior is executed principally in pitch pine, varnished. The 
conservatory and greenhouses have been executed by Messrs. 
Boutton & Paut, of Norwich, and the heating arrange- 
ments carried out by Messrs. Pearson & Co., of Notting 
Hill Gate, who also supplied the excellent kitchener. 
Messrs. TuRTLE & AppLeton, of Clapham Junction, were 
the general contractors, who have carried out the work in a 
creditable manner, from the designs and under the super- 
vision of Mr. J. Nixon HorsFI£.p, architect and surveyor, 
20 Market Place, Kingston-on-Thames. 


CROOKSBURY, FARNHAM, 


HE view of this house, now reproduced, was exhibited 
this year at the Royal Academy. 


INTERIOR OF THE BAPTISTERY, FLORENCE. 


HIS illustration is taken from a drawing by Mr. A. N. 
PaTERSON, which was exhibited this year at the 
Royal Academy. 


A HANOVER EXHIBITION. 


Ee consequence of the success which attended the Stuart and 
Tudor Exhibitions as illustrating epochs of English history, 


‘it has been decided to hold at the New Gallery, from January 


to April of next year, an exhibition of pictures and objects of 
interest connected with the Royal House of Hanover, from the 
accession of George I. to the death of William IV. (AD. 1714- 
1837). The committee of the exhibition point out that the era of 
the Georges in England was a epoch which marked a great 
revolution in our literature, and which witnessed, in the genius 
of Hogarth, the rise of a native school of art, consolidated by 
the work of Reynolds, Gainsborough and Romney. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, that the exhibition should include not only 
portraits of the Royal Family, but also those of the most 
famous statesmen, lawyers, divines, commanders naval and 
military, and the representatives of art, literature and science. 
The period is particularly rich in eminent statesmen and com- 
manders, beginning with Marlborough, who died in 1722; 
Prince Eugéne, Stanhope, Bolingbroke, Harley Earl of Oxford, 
the Walpoles, the Pelhams, Chatham, Wolfe, Clive, Anson, 
Rodney, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Perceval, Sir John Moore, 
Keppel, Duncan, Nelson, and concluding with Wellington. In 
literature we find the names of Addison, Pope, Johnson, Swift, 
Chesterfield, Defoe, Goldsmith, Cowper, Burns, Hume, Gibbon, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Byron and Scott; in music and 
the drama those of Handel, Haydn, Boyce, Arne, Burney, 
Garrick, Colley Cibber, Foote, Quin, Macklin, Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons; and amongst men of science, Newton, 
Halley, Macclesfield, Herschel, Hunter, Watt, Davy ; while the 
artistic side of the exhibition will be further represented by the 
presence of the works of Kneller, Thornhill, Ramsay, Raeburn, 
‘West, Flaxman, Lawrence, Cosway and Wedgwood. Besides 
portraits the exhibition will comprise miniatures, prints, 
drawings, books, manuscripts (including autographs), em- 
broideries, plate, porcelain, coins and medals, seals and per- 
sonal relics. 

The committee state that they have already received the 
most satisfactory assurances of support, but they invite further 
offers of exhibits, as the success of the preceding exhibitions 
was entirely due to those who generously lent their pictures 


and other articles of interest, and an exhibition of objects con- 
nected with the Royal House of Hanover, particularly as being 
that of the reigning dynasty, merits at least equal support with 
that accorded to the preceding exhibition. 

The Queen has graciously consented to be patron and the 
Prince of Wales is vice-patron ; the Marquis of Lothian and 
the Earl of Wharncliffe are president and vice-president re- 
spectively. Among the general committee, which consists of 
over one hundred persons, are to be found the names of Sir 
Edgar Boehm, Mr. E. A. Bond, C.B., the Duke of Buccleuch, 
Sir F. Burton, the Baroness Burdett Coutts, the Duke of 
Devonshire, Mr. John Evans, D.C.L, the Duke of Fife, Mr. 
A. W. Franks, the Duke of Hamilton, the Marquis of Hartington, 
Sir F. Leighton, Sir J. E. Millais, the Earl of Rosebery, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. G. Scharf, C.B, Mr. E. Maunde 
Thompson, the Duke of Wellington and the Duke of 
Westminster. The secretary is Mr. Leonard C. Lindsay, F.S.A. 


“OWEN JONES” PRIZES. 


Sie competition was instituted in 1878 by the Council of 

the Society of Arts, as trustees of the sum of 4oo/., pre- 
sented to them by the Owen Jones Memorial Committee, 
being the balance of subscriptions to that fund, upon condition 
of their expending the interest thereof in prizes to “ Students of 
the School of Art who, in annual competition, produce the best 
design for household furniture, carpets, wall-papers and 
hangings, damask, chintzes, &c., regulated by the principles 
laid down by Owen Jones.” The prizes are awarded on the 
results of the annual competition of the Science and Art 
Department. 

Six prizes were offered for competition in the present year, 
each prize consisting of a bound copy of Owen Jones’s 
“Principles of Design” anda bronze medal. The following 
is a list of the successful candidates:—William E. Holt, 
School of Art, Burnley.—Design for a printed cotton hang- 
ing. Archibald Walker, School of Art, Glasgow.-—Design 
for carpets. Lindsay Butterfield, School of Art, South Ken- 
sington.—Design for printed tiles. Mary Mohun, School of 
Art, Canterbury.—Design for damask; design for tiles. 
William H. Cantrill, School of Art, Cavendish Street, Man- 
chester.—Design for the decoration of a staircase and pro- 
scenium of Manchester School of Art. Emma Hodgkinson, 
School of Art, Cavendish Street, Manchester.—Design for 
carpet. 

The next award will be made in 1891, when six prizes will 
be offered for competition. 


ARTISTS IN NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE. 


REPRESENTATIVE meeting of local artists has been 

held at the North Staffordshire Hotel, Stoke, for the 
purpose of considering, says the Staffordshire Advertiser, the 
formation of a local association of artists. Mr. R. E. Abraham 
presided. Mr. Hughes, honorary secretary, in explaining the 
object of the meeting, said it had been decided at an informal 
and private meeting to make an effort to form a local associa- 
tion of artists. He had written to Sir Smith Child, Bart., 
asking him to accept the position of president. In reply, Sir 
Smith Child thanked the artists of North Staffordshire for the 
compliment they had paid him, but thought that as he was an 
old man he could be of very little service to them. At the 
same time, he should be pleased to accept the post if it was 
not possible to obtain a more useful gentleman to occupy the 
position. Mr. Hughes announced that he had received letters 
approving of the project from M. Solon, Mr. Toft, Mr. G, W. 
Rhead, Mr, Theaker, and others.: The Chairman said it seemed 
tohim extraordinary that North Staffordshire should be without 
a society of artists, for he supposed there was no district in 
the country where one might expect to find a stronger society 
than in the Potteries. He was opposed to the general whim- 
sical opinion as to what an artist should be. Many seemed to 
think that it was necessary that a man should paint a certain 
space of canvas, and that he should be a producer of pictorial 
works to be an artist. Looking back, however, to those ages 
of art which they still admired and endeavoured to follow, they 
found that that was not the case, but that the artist was then a 
man who did artistic work. Even the schools of art seemed 
timid to teach rising artists the full scope of their profession. 
When it was candidly admitted that a man might still 
be an artist who worked as they worked; when it was 
conceded that art did not consist in painting pictures, 
but in giving to the observer the sensations of beauty which 
they derived from nature herself, young artists would not be 
quite so ready to desert them for other branches of artistic 
life. He hoped the society they proposed to institute would 
recognise that definition of art and would shake hands with all 
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men who worked from artistic motives and principles as fellow- 
artists. But a scciety of the kind proposed could never be 
successful unless it grew slowly. If they rushed open their 
doors too widely at first and without exacting some proof of 
merit they might find they had a great number of members, but 
not very many effective ones, which would be harmful to the 
members individually and to the society. What they had to do 
was to tryand raise the artistic skill and feeling of the district, 
to look at the trade of the potter—their own trade—as one o1 
the greatest successes of industrial history, and with such love 
and veneration that they would resolve to do nothing that would 
tarnish its glory or weaken its strength. It was not wanted to 
make their society a mere trading association. He did not 
wish to deprive a man of any benefits which he could obtain, 
but the real motive in exhibiting must be that of bringing out 
from each individual the art instincts, feeling and training which 
he possessed. They must take care of the interests of the 
individual, their employers and their trade, and work purely 
and simply from artistic motive and feeling, and they must con- 
sider how that could be practically accomplished. He thought 
the best plan would be to select a small committee, which should 
be the nucleus of the society, and that they should be employed 
to consider the constitution of the society. He would also 
suggest that such committee should take upon themselves 
personally all costs and expenses until the society was developed, 
that was, until the first exhibition ; that they should arrange 
when the exhibition should be held, and that all those whose 
works had been shown and passed should have the right to put 
down their names as members of the society. He would then 
propose that another meeting of the artists of the district be 
called, and that those names be submitted for election. Every 
year, or whenever convenient, the same process of selection 
and election could be repeated, and in that way the society 
would steadily grow, and at the end of three or four years, 
instead of having dissension amongst the members, they would 
find that there was much cohesion and strength. - 

Mr. W. Woodall, M.P., said he had the warmest sympathy 
with the movement, and had long felt the need for such an 
association of those who had so much in common, and whose 
combination was not only full of promise to themselves but 
tending towards the advancement and welfare of the great dis- 
trict to which they belonged. He had listened with interest to 
Mr. Abraham, who spoke with great authority. Educated and 
closely associated in early life with the workers in the fine arts, 
he was to-day deservedly recognised as one of those gentlemen 
who kept the fine arts in close touch with their practical appli- 
cation to the industries of the district. They prided themselves 
on being an eminently artistic community, and they had beyond 
question an industry which made larger demands upon the 
artistic mind than probably any other manufacturing industry 
in the world. But he felt they had some reason to regret the 
somewhat limited extent to which they had developed the 
higher qualities of original and individual art in the district. 
It appeared to him that, notwithstanding the many evidences 
of progress which the Staffordshire manufacturers had shown, 


they had not yet risen to the proper responsibility of recog-_ 


nising what was dus to the individual artist, and in that respect 
the manufacturers of the country compared most unfavourably 
with their Continental competitors. In this country there was 
an idea that the man who brought to bear the finest artistic 
judgment] and skill upon work in metal or porcelain would, 
forsooth, almost necessarily be of an inferior caste to the man 
who expended the same amount of ability on canvas or paper. 
That was not so in France, for one of the most successful porce- 
lain manufacturers at Limoges had told him that the best artists 
exhibiting in the sa/ovs felt themselves honoured in being com- 
missioned to employ their art for the embellishment of porce- 
lain. But there was one want chargeable to the artists them- 
selves in the Potteries, the want of cohesion, observed in the 
lack of what he might call esprit de la communtté, which was 
that kind of feeling that prompted men having common interests 
to combine in frank and cordial confidence. Unfortunately the 
jealousies between the different towns and the rivalries between 
the different manufacturers made it hopeless, he was afraid, to 
see any very great improvement in that respect. Let them 
consider what it was that made artists in\London form little 
colonies in different parts of that city. It was that they might 
have the incomparable advantage of mutual criticism and help. 
It an artist in the Potteries was working away at some original 
design he had conceived would he ask his fellow-artists to come 
in and give him suggestions? He would pe more tikely to 
draw a sheet of tissue-paper over his work if one dropped in to 
see him. They must get rid of all such exhibitions of jealousy 
and timidity, and they must recognise the! fact that as steel 
sharpened steel so the contact of one mind with another, with 
the certain intentness of common purpose, inust tend to the 
general benefit. 

Mr. Boullemier then proposed and Mr.,¥.’Rhead seconded 
that the committee be formed as proposed by the chairman. 
This was carried, and the committee was appointed, with power 
to add to their number. It was also resolved that after the 


\ 


committee had framed the constitution, devised the rules, and 
conducted all the necessary arrangements, the hon, sec. should 
summon another meeting to discuss the rules. Sir Smith 
Child was elected president and. Mr. R, F. Abraham vice- 
president of the association. wey 


THE LOGIC OF ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN.* 


HE relation of architecture to the exact sciences is far from 
being clearly defined. Combining, as it necessarily does, 

the elements of a science with those of an art, it has been 
looked upon askance—on the one hand as indefinite in its 
methods, on the other as occasionally too mechanical in its 
results. As far as construction is concerned, graphical statics 
and formulas supply all needs with sufficient exactness—for 
architectural construction seldom reaches the inspirational 
stage, and when such an event occurs the assistance of an 
engineer is usually solicited. But construction is not, apart 
from its necessary adequacy, the most important part of archi- 


tecture, which is to be regarded for its aesthetic qualities. The - 


objection can justly be made that it is assumed that the inspira- 
tion of genius and the vague, intangible, zsthetic sense disarm 
all criticism. A¢sthetic, curiously enough, however, is defined 


as “pertaining to the science of beauty,” and science means ~ 


certain knowledge ; therefore it would seem that the principal 
thing desired in architectural study should be the certain 
knowledge of beauty. The completeness of this knowledge is 
frequently questioned, and it is presumed that there is no fixed 
standard and no fixed set of laws by which beauty can be deter- 
mined or gauged—a freedom from bondage, an erratic liberty 
of expression being its prerogative by a sort of divine right, 
and essential to many of its forms. Yet upon observation 
there seems to be a very close relation between beauty and 
utility, between the pleasing thing and the necessary thing, 
and whatever is given to one at the expense of the other 
appears to injure both. 

It is a perfectly easy matter to attempt to beautify at the 
expense of constructive expression, and just along this line lie 
most of the errors of zesthetic taste ; but it is a very difficult 
matter to construct well at the expense of artistic expression, 
since the influence of the force of gravity alone requires an 
organic method, and a set of forms, masses and lines, which 


will be found more pleasurable to the eye in propertion as they — 


more nearly perform their exact duty. Whether this is from 
hereditary perception of instability, or from the tendency of like 
to attract like, man, a highly developed organism, being ap- 
pealed to most strongly by the organic quality in his environ- 
ment, is a subject for mental philosophy ; that the fact exists is. 
undeniable. 


those requirements. aa 
Conversely, there are two methods of making a building 
beautiful—by the fullest and most subtle development of con- 
structive requirements, and by the application of forms which 
accentuate the organic qualities of the work. Taking this for 
granted—and certainly but slight objection can be made to the 
general statement—the basis of all design must necessarily be 
a thorough sense of constructive requirements in order to pos- 
sess the knowledge of the proper points to accentuate; and 


this should be, not a perception of a number of petty details, — 


of minor threatening weaknesses, but a pervading sense of the 
great law governing all building—the law of gravitation. . 
The first necessity, then, is stability ; which means that alk 


main lines, except those of metal, must be horizontal or per- 


pendicular, and that the bottom must not be incapable of sup- 
porting the top. This latter necessity has a marked influence 
upon the disposition and the size of openings, and creates the 
general rule that voids are preferably placed over voids, an 
solids over solids. : 
The position of the centre of gravity, real or apparent, 
creates the desire for more solids in proportion to openings at 
the lower part of the building than at the upper, and the con- 
sequent increase in number of openings in the upper part, and 
the same desire makes the two sides of a building of the same 
general density, preventing the weighting of one side more 
than the other. This wish for apparent balance is the reason 
for symmetry, which is, practically, corresponding density on 
either side of a central axis, and which occasions to a great 
degree the planning of buildings on axes, and the subsequent 
balancing of the masses of the facade. As far as construction 
is concerned this need of lateral balance is imaginary, but it is 
the first and only important departure of the zesthetic require- 
ment from the constructive one, and has as its basis the feeling: 


* dn Attempt to reduce Architectural Designing to a Logical Basis 
By C. Howard Walker, instructor in design in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, ; 


It follows, then, that there are two methods of 
making a building ugly ; first, by a lack of development of its. 
organic qualities, that is, by crude and inefficient expression» 
of its constructive requirements ; and, secondly, by the addition 
of non-essential forms, so-called artistic accessories, contrary to 
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that all masses are most stable when equally distributed upon 
a horizontal plane. 
Theoretically this is true, so that the artistic sense, in this 
case at least, seems to require more rigid adherence to the 
~ theoretical law of solids than does the constructive necessity, a 
rather suggestive fact to those who claim that art is irrational 
in its methods, The wall and columns carrying a lintel or a 
wall are the simplest of constructive units, and are the ante- 
 cedents of all early architectural forms until the arch makes its 
appearance. To the wall as it is built in horizontal courses is 
applied the horizontal scheme of lines ; to the column and its 
associate the pier, the perpendicular scheme. In each the 
zesthetic method accents the constructional precedent; in one 
by the use of accented jointings and by moulded stringcourses, 
cornices, &c., in the other by flutings and panels. The hori- 
zontal lines carried through a facade are influenced in their 
. relation to one another in size and distance apart by two 
desires: first, to make the lower part of a building seem 
stronger than the upper; secondly, to divide organic portions 
of the building one from another. 

The first influence is felt in the grading of horizontal joints, 
so that the larger and wider stones are below, and the interval 
between the joints decreases toward the top, and, as in the use 
of more numerous openings as the wall ascends, there is pro- 
duced a graded tone, a tone of comparative strength, expressed 
by a gradual shading toward the top of the building. The 
same result is obtained frequently by changing the texture of 
the stone, as, for instance, when rock or splitface is used in the 
first storey and ashlar above. The American custom of having 
the first storey of buildings of a different and stronger material 
than is the rest of the facade is a logical result of the same 
reasoning. 

The same diminution of a tone appears in the scale of 
mouldings as they ascend in position. There is, however, a 
prevalent idea, caused by the fusing of form by distance, that 
all ornament near the eye should be smaller than that far 
from it ; but while this may be perfectly true of the finish of 
detail, the breadth of treatment and interval of repeat and of 
decorative scheme should be greater at the base of the building 
than at its top. 

The second desire affects the importance of the base, belt 
and cornice mouldings. It is usual, and has become an un- 
challenged custom, to consider a strong base and a strong 
cornice as essential features in an architectural design, and con- 
structional derivations are constantly stated for both; but there 
seems to be little understanding of the cesthetic reason for the 
disposition and relative size of bands of mouldings. This 
reason is that each organic portion of a building should be 
defined at its boundaries, and these bands or belts are treated 
as so many borders confining parts of the building and separat- 
ing each part from its neighbour. The scale of these borders 
depends upon the quantity of space confined within their 
parallel lines, and upon the importance of the change from one 
portion of the building to another ; for instance, the base course 
and the cornice confine between them the entire mass of the 
facade, and are made relatively the strongest borders. The 
Jower belt courses are apt to confine higher masses of wall than 
the upper, and are consequently larger. The entablature has 
its divisions of epistyle, frieze and cornice, defined by much 
smaller borders, as those divisions are secondary and of minor 
importance. ; 

When portions of the same plane are divided to express 
organic parts, such as the different storeys, &c., the belts have 
comparatively little width or projection ; but when change of 
plane or change of form of the solid occurs, the mouldings and 
decoration become at once more important and more insistent 
in emphasising the change. For instance, the cap is inserted 
where the cylinder of the column changes to the plane surface 
of the epistyle, and the richness of bed-moulding and soffit 
where the plane of the cornice breaks forward from the plane 
of the frieze. This is true of all changes from one geometric 
solid to another, whether in Classic, Gothic or Mohammedan 
architecture—the more fundamental the change, the firmer and 
richer become the division lines of moulding defining the point 
of demarkation. 

With the advent ofthe arch appears a new series of subjects 
for consideration, first of which is the fact that all arch lines 
must maintain their integrity throughout, and must be un- 
worried by other lines impinging upon them. Secondly, the 
arch must be sufficiently weighted both at crown and at 
haunches, the zesthetic desire here, as is frequently found else- 
where, warning of constructive danger before it becomes actual. 

The introduction of the curves of arches also brings up the 
question of the similarity of quality in detail on a facade; that 
is, that there should be an equality of strength expressed 
throughout, and not in one place a low flat arch with great 
thrust and little resistance, and in another a tall pointed arch 
with wedge-like obstinacy. If such change of quantity of force 
were to be made, it should be disposed in such a way as to 
insure an equilibrium of forces ; the whole facade should seem 
to bein equipoise, not with one portion weaker than another. 


The same is to be said of the relative scale of detail, whether 
it is in openings, mouldings or curving. 


Wherever the planes of a solid change at a more obtuse 


angle than 135 degrees, the change needs to be defined by 
mouldings, &c. 
point, it should be accented by some sort of finial; in fact, an 
exaggeration of visually uncertain constructive facts is one of 
the chief motives of architectural detail. 
by the use of vaulting ribs, rosettes at intersections, triglyphs, 
gutters, crockets, finials, &c. There is an axiom in attacking 
architectural design from a logical standpoint, that whatever 
quantity of material and consequent inertia is sacrificed, it is 


Wherever geometric solids terminate in a 


This is demonstrated 


made up in vigour of constructive expression. 

When the sturdy quality of the Doric is supplanted by the 
lighter and more graceful Ionic, the flutes of the column become 
deeper, the horizontal lines of the entablature draw closer 
together and become more frequent. When the vigorous 
columns of the Romanesque are multiplied, clustered, it is 
because the openings in the wall are becoming larger ; and, at 
length, when the Gothic becomes an organism of masses in 
equilibrium, each pier, column, rib and arch has its purpose 
written upon it by insistent lines drawn in the direction of its 
resisting force. But the inertia of horizontal masses is 
injured by being shot through with the nervous vigour of per- 
pendicular supports, and the energy of ascending columns and 
piers is dulled by the heavy long lines of inert masses. 
Architecture is not a stuff with warp and woof; it needs 
a dominant motive, for otherwise the esthetic sense suspects 
instability. To it exact equilibrium is uncertain equilibrium, 
and it prefers the certainty of dominant horizontal or perpen- 
dicular lines to the plaid of conflicting forces. Above all, a 
building is an organism of which each part should perform its 
function, not only actually but manifestly, and architectural 
design should be devoted to denoting unmistakably how each 
function is performed. 

Disguise is affectation. Frank exposition of construction is 
alone commendable, giving logical quality to design, and it is 
soon apparent that the esthetic desire, once recognising this 
fact, will suggest the most satisfactory construction, while at the 
same time it satisfies itself. 


THE OSWESTRY MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


T last week’s meeting of the Town Council the town clerk 
said he should like to ask whether he might inform 
architects that they could have a little further time for the pre- 
paration of plans. Owing to the absence of Mr. Lockwood from 
home he did not receive the draft specifications back from him 
for nearly a fortnight. The consequence was that the advertise- 
ments were late, and he had had letters from a number of 
architects asking whether the time could not be extended. 
They were really only giving the architects about six weeks. 
If it were possible to give them to October 30 it would give 
them a fortnight extra. This was agreed to. The Mayor said 
he should like to mention a matter which arose out of what the 
town clerk had just said. In the specifications the reading- 
room was given an area of 4oo feet. That seemed to him to be 
a very small area to give fora reading-room. A room 20 feet 
by 20 feet would not be so large as the council-chamber. He 
only threw it out as a suggestion for their consideration that 
they should turn the room down below into a reference library, 
to be used for storing books, and they could easily put some of 
their other books from the free library into it. On the second 
floor there was a free library, and a reference library with an 
aggregate area of 1,200 feet. Would it not be better to have 
the reading-room made into a reference library, and have the 
free library and the reading-room on the upper floor, by which 
means they could give 900 feet to the reading-room and 300 feet 
to the free library? Mr. Lockwood seemed to think it would 
be a size gud mon that they should have the reading-room on 
the ground-floor. The general public would consider it most 
important that they should have a comfortable room to read in, 
It was no use making them a reading-room like a little dog- 
kennel. Mr. John Thomas said the light in the upstairs room 
would be much better. The Mayor said it would still give them 
an area of 700 feet for the storing of books, and if anyone had 
perused the article in the neteenth Century, by Mr. Gladstone, 
on the storage of books, they would see that in that area they 
could store about 16,009 books. Mr. Cottam: He is excep- 
tional—he can do what nobody else can do. In reply toa 
question from Mr. Lacon as to the necessity for a town clerk’s 
office, the town clerk said he wanted to have one room in which 
all the town clerk’s papers could be stored, and that they should 
not be lost as they had been done two or three times. Mr. 
Maclardy said when the rooms were built they could use them 
as they liked, Mr. John Jones said he considered the suggestion 
thrown out by the Mayor as to the extension of the reading- 
room a very important one. The Mayor proposed that his 
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suggestion should be adopted. Mr. Jones seconded. Mr. 
Porter said he took it that the law courts and the rooms asso- 
ciated with them and the municipal chambers would be in the 
cellar. The Mayor: No, on the first floor. Mr. Lacon said a 
room 20 feet square would be large enough for the present. If 
they had the room at the top of the building they would require 
less room, because less people would use it. Only a few people 
went to the present room. The Mayor said although the room 
might be large enough at present Mr. Lacon forgot that it was 
henceforth free, and if they wanted to make a little more 
accommodation later they would have to pull down a wall, 
enlarge one room, and make another smaller. If his suggestion 
were adopted it wouid really be carrying out the original 
resolution, that the reading-room should be on that floor. The 
proposition of the Mayor was carried. 


ARCHAOLOGY IN BERKSHIRE. 


HE members of the Newbury District Field Club on 

Tuesday in last week visited Aldermaston House, Ufton 

Court and Silchester, and the excursion was on the whole 
pleasant and successful. 

On reaching Aldermaston, says the Aeading Mercury, the 
party alighted at the gateway leading to Aldermaston House, 
and, after a walk through the pleasant grounds, went over the 
interesting interior of this handsome modern mansion, by per- 
mission of Mr. Higford Higford. The antique carved staircase, 
removed from the old mansion after the destructive fire forty- 
seven years ago, was greatly admired; the old stained-glass, 
showing the armorial bearings of some of the families which 
held the manor, and also the fine examples of tapestry and the 
portraits received a large amount of attention. A short visit 
was paid to the adjacent parish church, where the Rev. J. M. 
Guilding called attention to the chief features of interest—the 
Forster tomb, the Jacobean pulpit and the examples of old 
stained-glass. A description of the mansion and the descent 
of the manor had been prepared by the hon. secretary, 
Mr. Walter Money. It stated that the parish of Aldermaston 
lies on the south-eastern borders of Berks, adjoining to Hamp- 
shire, and not far from the Roman city of Silchester, in the 
latter county. The village, which consists principally of one 
long street, extending north and south, is situated on a gentle 
eminence on the south side of the river Kennet, about 12 miles 
south-west of Reading and 8 miles south-east of Newbury. 
At the upper end of the street is the entrance lodge to the old 
house by a pair of very handsome wrought-iron gates, with 
elaborate and ‘tasteful scrollwork, which were brought from 
Midgham House, and placed in their present position by the 
late Mr. William Congreve, who had his crest, a falcon, placed 
at the top of them. 

It appears that the old mansion which stood on the 
site of that partially destroyed by fire in 1843 was quad- 
rangular, enclosing a court. Such it was in the reign of 
Edward VI. But probably becoming ruinous in the early part 
of the next century, it was taken down to make way for that 
erected by Sir Humphrey Forster in 1636. It seems, however, 
to have cost Sir Humphrey a considerable portion of his pro- 
perty, for about this time several of the old family estates were 
alienated. The old house, which stood on an eminence close 
to the road, looking across the Vale of Kennet towards the 
north, was 130 feet in length, that of the offices about 80 feet. 
The kitchen was 40 feet by 30 feet, and two storeys high. The 
house had two wings, which projected 14 feet. The hall was 
of the height of two storeys, surrounded by a spacious gallery. 
In the hall, dining-room and other parts of the house, the 
windows were filled with coats of arms. 

The Aldermaston estate was seized by the Parliament, but 
restored to Sir Humphrey Forster in 1650, probably by the 
influence of Cromwell, who through his mother, Elizabeth 
Steward, was connected with the Forsters, Sir William Forster, 
c\Aldermaston, sheriff of Berks in 1607, having married Mary, 
daughter of Sir Mark Steward, of Ely. 


From the family of Congreve, the Aldermaston estate passed 


by sale to the late Mr. Daniel-Higford-Davall Burr, who pur- 
chased it out of the Court of Chancery in 1848, and erected the 
present mansion on a new site, after an Elizabethan design by 
Hardwick, in 1851. The late Mr. Burr most judiciously intro- 
duced into his library windows portions of the painted glass 
representing the armorial bearings of the Achards, the De la 
Mares and the Forsters, obtained from the former building, and 
he also preserved the handsome oak roof and carved staircase, 
which has been figured by Nash in his “ Mansions of England 
in the Olden Time,” and constitutes the great feature of the pre- 
sent house. The Aldermaston estate is now (1890) the pro- 
perty of Mr. Higford Higford, high sheriff of the county of 
Berks, who assumed by royal license in 1861 the surname of 
Higford, and inherited the estate on the death of his father, the 
late Mr. Daniel-Higford-Davall Burr, November 29, 1885. 

At the Norman survey a church existed here appendant to 


the manor, and passed with the grant of Henry I. to Robert 
Achard, and was in the reign of Henry II. by the donation of 
William Achard given to the prior and monks of West Sher- 
borne, together with the land and the advowson of the chapel. 
By the same deed it appears the monks were to provide an apt 
chaplain for the said William Achard, who was to maintain 
him, his palfrey, and servants'in his own house. The priory of 
Benedictine Monks at West, or Monk’s Sherborne, dedicated 
to St. Mary and John, was a cell to the abbey of St. Vigor de 
Cerisy (diocese of Bayeux) in Normandy, and continued to 
possess the rectory and patronage of the vicarage till 1461, 
when their whole estates were granted by Edward IV. to the 
hospital of St. Julian, or Domus Dei, at Southampton, the 
wardenship of which had before beer granted to Queen’s College, 
Oxford. To that college on the dissolution of hospitals, &c, 
these estates seem to have fallen. 

A pleasant drive brought the party to Ufton Court, and, by 
permission of Captain and Miss Sharp, the members of the 
Field Club were enabled to make a most complete survey of 
the quaint interior of this interesting manor-house, associated 
with the memory of Arabella Fermor, the heroine of Pope’s 
“Rape of the Lock.” The party was met here by Mr. W. A. 
Boulnois, who pointed out some of the most noteworthy archi- 
tectural features. The hall ceiling was, he remarked, a good 
example of the kind of plasterwork introduced into England 
after the Renaissance in Italy, and subsequent to the reign of 
Elizabeth. The heuse as it now stood dated from between 
1670 and 1680, but the Gothic of the earlier building was 
imitated, and a good deal of the material used. Fortunately 
Ufton Court had fallen into most appreciative hands. Mr. 
Benyon was the owner, and in the restoration showed a great 
regard for the building ; while the work controlled by Captain 
and Miss Sharp, who had admirable antiquarian taste, was 
excellently done. 

An interesting half-hour was spent by the party in going 
over’the building. A description of Ufton Court, reprinted 
from “ The Pilgrim at Home,” by Mr. Edward Walford, was 
placed in the hands of members, from which the following 
quotations are made regarding the manor-house and its sur- 
roundings :— 

Ufton Court is a fine specimen of the Domestic architecture 
applied to a manor-house two centuries and a halfago. Miss 
Mitford, in her “ Recollections of a Literary Life,” has given a 
charming account of the old house and its surroundings. “ The 
situation of the house,” she writes, “‘is so commanding that it 
would be difficult to deprive it of its stateliness and dignity. It 
stands on the brow of a hill which slopes abruptly from the 
broad terrace that surrounds two sides of the mansion, and 
overhangs an old-fashioned garden once elaborately laid out, 
down into a deep valley which with the stream that creeps along 
the enamelled bottom forms a beautiful bit of woodland scenery 
—hbeautiful and most extensive; the wood climbing up to the 
top of the opposite hill, and spreading on every side until it is 
lost in the distance. On the lawn in front of the mansion are 
some magnificent elms splendid both in size and form, and one 
gigantic broad-browed oak—the real oak of the English forest 
—that must have seen many centuries.” The broad approach 
to the building is still imposing, although the double avenue 
of trees that once adorned it has long fallen under the 
woodman’s axe. The heuse itself is indeed an extensive and 
picturesque erection. The projecting wings, with their gables 
and pinnacles are borne out by the large and curious porch, 
also projecting, with two wide seats on either side, so that, 
although partly open below, it admits of a lightsome “lady’s 
room” with three windows built over it. Tall clusters of 
twisted chimneys break the line of the roof. The upper storeys 
with their quaintly carved beams and corbels, project one over 
the other, and are terminated by little gables and pinnacles, 
each with its narrow casement all along the front. Tall narrow 
casements, in fact, prevail on every side, the small panes form- 
ing a graceful pattern of octagons and diamonds. The doors 
are of massive oak, and fastened with locks and hinges of 
antique scrollwork. The central doorway leads through a 
small ante-chamber into the dining-hall, ‘of fine proportions, 
and with handsome roof covered over by a whitewashed ceil- 
ing, but presents nothing further worthy of particular notice. 
The two lower floors offer nothing to view beyond the black 
and white marble pavement, the decorated ceilings, and the 
carved oaken panels proper to a large manorial residence of 
the times of the Tudors ; but on ascending the broad staircase 
to the third storey, as Miss Mitford has stated in the work 
above quoted, we find at every step “traces of the shifts to 
which the unhappy intolerance of the times subjected those who 
adhered firmly to the proscribed faith, as during two centuries 
and until the race was extinct was the proud distinction of the 
family of Perkins.” 

The walls are pierced throughout by a concealed passage 
or very probably passages, leading, it is presumed, to a shaft in 
the cellar, still visible, from whence another passage led under 
the terrace into the garden, and through that to the woods, 
where, doubtless, places of refuge or means of escape were held 
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’ ready for fugitives. As many as a dozen carefully-masked 
openings into dark hiding-places, varying in extent and size, 
have been discovered in this storey. About half a century ago 
a large chamber, entered by a trap-door, was accidentally laid 
open. A narrow ladder led into this gloomy retreat, and the 
only things found there were most significant—two petronels, 
or ancient fire-locks, and a small crucifix. These objects, 
which had probably lain undisturbed for upwards of a century, 
were afterwards shown by the late Mr. Congreve among the 
treasures at Aldermaston House. Another apartment in the 
house had been used as a chapel, and in the small room 
adjoining, a triangular opening, too small to conceal a man, 
had been effected with more than ordinary care. This opening, 
it had been conjectured, was probably used to conceal the 
vestments and the plate used in the Mass. The little door is 
so thickly lined with wood that not the slightest sound of hollow- 
ness is emitted on knocking it, and it fastens itself when closed 
by a curious and complicated wooden bolt. Ufton Court was 
for several generations the abode of the family of Perkins, and 
the initials ‘‘ F. P.” are still to be seen upon the leaden spouts 
on the roof, with the date 1662. This Francis Perkins was the 
son or grandson of the original founder. His wife Arabella 
was the Belinda of Pope’s fanciful poem “ The Rape of the 
Lock,” which he dedicated to her under the name of Fermor, 
a family nearly related to the Earl of Pomfret. This lady died 
in 1734. 

a the time of the Norman survey there were two manors 
in Ufton. or Offetone, as the name was written; these were 
afterwards distinguished as Ufton Nervet and Ufton Greys 
Hall. The latter, as early as 1315, belonged to the abbot and 
convent of Reading. In 1603 the two manors were inherited, 
on the death of Sir Edward Norris, or Norreys, by his nephew, 
Francis, Earl of Berkshire. Not long after that date these 
estates, no longer as two manors, but consolidated into one, 
became the property of the Perkins family, as we learn from 
Lysons in his account of Berkshire. On the death of the last 
heir male, Mr. John Perkins, in 1769, this estate devolved, 
under an entail made by his brother Francis, upon Mr. John 
Jones, of Llanarth. In 1802 it was sold by that gentleman, or 
his successor, to the late Mr. Wiltiam Congreve, of Aldermaston. 
It is now the property of Mr. Richard Benyon, of Englefield, 
and till lately six labouring men and their families have been 
occupying one-half of the building as ‘“co-partners” after a 
fashion, the rest of the rooms being left for the rats of the pre- 
sent and the ghosts of the past to inkabit. 

Leaving the Court, and passing by the grand old oak men- 
tioned by Miss Mitford, one enters a winding lane which leads 
into a little valley, through which a brook trickles down into 
the Kennet; and in the rear of the _venerable building one 
finds a succession of fish-ponds, originally seven in number, 
disposed on the sloping ground, one below the other. Such 
ponds were common to nearly all the houses of our Roman 
Catholic ancestors, and, indeed, to most Medizval houses ; and 
it is said that some of the ponds of Ufton Court, small as they 
are, still contain fish of an enormous size. ; 

The church contains a fine series of monuments to the 
Perkins family, who suffered severely in purse and in person 
as Popish recusants, in consequence of their refusal to attend 
worship in life, though they were glad to repose there in death. 

After another delightful drive the party alighted at Sil- 
chester. When a start was made for the explorations at the 
site of the Roman city rain set in, and the members viewed the 
remains lately unearthed under somewhat uncomfortable cir- 
cumstances. They were received by Messrs. G. E. Fox, 
W. H. St. John Hope, Mills Stevenson and W. K. Foster, of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and conducted to the most im- 
portant explorations. 

The forum and basilica were first viewed. These remains, 
Mr. Fox explained, were unearthed by the late rector of 
Stratfieldsaye in 1874, but unfortunately the frost had since 
made considerable havoc with the few fragments of the walls. 
There were certain points in the plan which the Rev. Gerald 
Joyce left that it was necessary to reconsider. The Society 
was continuing the work which he very well began, and hoped 
to make it so complete that it would never require to be done 
again. Some of the best architectural fragments from the 
basilica were, he pointed out, to be seen near the Museum. 
Standing on the rising ground near the forum, Mr. Fox 
ae the plan of the city, and pointed out the course of the 
walls. 

After visiting the remains of a temple—of which it is hoped 
the surroundings may be developed during the present work— 
the members of the club assembled at the South Gate, which 
was fully described by Mr. Fox. A move was then made to 
a bastion on the walls, and Mr. Fox pointed out that it had 
probably a superstructure of wood. Touching on the remains 
of Roman baths, Mr. Fox said that they did not strike the 
explorers as being the baths of the’city, and they certainly 
expected to find far more important public baths. The West 
Gate was next described in detail by Mr. Fox. 

Mr, St. John Hope here delivered a short address on the 
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general character of the remains. They were dealing, he said, 
not with a camp or a villa, but with a large city, with an area 
of 100 acres. The wall was as nearly as possible perfect in its 
ring all round, though the facing was gone except in a few 
places. The city was divided into blocks or z7sz/@, and one of 
the questions to be solved was what these blocks contained. 
Were there shops facing the lines of streets, or did the zmsule 
contain the remains of large residences or temples? That 
question had not been answered either at Silchester or at any 
Roman site in Britain. Other Roman sites had been built 
over, but at Silchester there was an opportunity of investigating 
the whole area. When, however, it was remembered that one 
insula was 400 feet square, or larger than the site of some of 
our cathedrals, it became evident that the turning over and 
trenching was costly work. The Society of Antiquaries had 
made a handsome grant, and Dr. Freshfield, their treasurer, 
had undertaken the exploration of one zzsw/a at his own expense 
—they hoped others would follow his laudable example. Mr. 
St. John Hope concluded by degcribing the work at the zzsu/a. 
There were signs that at each corner were large houses with 
gardens, though the remains were very shattered. 

Mr. Money said it had always struck him as rather singular 
what had become of all the materials of such a vast city, but 
Mr. Guilding had, he believed, discovered that some of the 
materials had been employed in the construction of Reading 
Abbey, while he had himself discovered some Roman bonding 
tiles at Padworth Church. This led to the belief that for cen- 
turies the ruined city had been a quarry for materials for 
building churches and other structures. 

The Rev. J. M. Guilding expressed his concurrence in this 
opinion. 

Mr. Money announced that, as a member of the Silchester 
Excavation Committee, he should be glad to receive any dona- 
tions towards the funds. 

Mr. Mount, on behalf of the Society, tendered their thanks 
to Mr. Fox and Mr. St. John Hope for their explanation of the re- 
mains. He heartily concurred in urging the desirability of 
giving every encouragement, pecuniary and otherwise, to a 
work which was of such general interest. : 

The members of the Society afterwards spent some time in 
inspecting the contents of the Museum and in paying a brief 
visit to the amphitheatre. 


THE MOSQUE OF HAGIA SOFIA AT 
SALONICA. 


TELEGRAM in the 77mes having announced the de- 
struction of the Mosque of Hagia Sofia at Salonica, Mr. 
Freshfield writes to that paper:—I am fain to hope it is not 
completely true, but if it is it is one of the greatest losses 
which a student of Byzantine architecture has, or possibly 
could have sustained, short of the destruction of Hagia Sofia 
itself ; I mean the celebrated church at Constantinople. The 
church of Hagia Sofia at Salonica was, like its great namesake, 
built-in the reign of the Emperor Justinian. At a later date it 
had added to it the two apses to the north and south of the 
central apse, which represent a later style of Byzantine church 
arrangement. This building is, or perhaps I must now say was, 
the earliest example of a style which prevailed throughout the 
East until the extinction of the Byzantine Empire. Built some- 
what on the model of Hagia Sofia, it had certain modifications 
of its model, not due only to its smaller size, but also to a 
further development of style. Retaining the central dome and 
eastern apse, it is without the four conchs, or semi-domes, 
which make so beautiful and picturesque additions to the 
church of Hagia Sofia and St. Sergius and Bacchus at Con- 
stantinople, and the church of St. Vitale at Ravenna. These 
four conchs appear in no later buildings, and the church of 
Hagia Sofia at Salonica is the first built without them. 

The same architect who built this church built also the 
church of St. Demetrius in the same city, and the details of the 
capitals of the pillars show, as I thin's, conclusively that the 
same hand designed the details of the two before-named 
churches at Constantinople and the churches of Hagia Sofia 
and St. Demetrius at Salonica, and the church of St. Vitale at 
Ravenna. This will give some idea of the interest of the 
building now, perhaps, lost to us—the connecting link between 
the first and latest styles of Byzantine architecture. Fortu- 
nately we have some drawings of it published in Messrs. Texier 
and Pullan’s well-known work, and two years ago I had a series 
of photographs taken of some of the details by a local pho- 
tographer on the occasion of a visit there. They are not first 
rate, but they are better than nothing. It was only within the 
last few days that I was amusing myself by comparing the plan 
and section of this building with those of the church at Niczea, 
which was apparently built under the same influence, though 
I think at a somewhat later date, the drawings of the latter 
church having been made by my friend Mr. Wilde, the curator 
of Sir John Soane’s Museum. 
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We can now only await desails, but if the Turkish authori- 
ties attempt to restore the building, if it is capable of restora- 
tion, it is hardly necessary to say that the effect of the cure will 
be at least as bad as of the disease. I do not know what most 
to regret in this lamentable destruction—the church itself, with 
its interesting details of construction, or its beautiful internal 
decoration, or its almost unique series of mosaics. : 

A well-informed correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
writing on the subject says :—The disaster at Salonica has not 
only caused great loss of property and even life, it has also 
been an artistic catastrophe. The fire, which began last 
Wednesday, burnt itself out on Friday morning. It extended, 
we are told, over a large area, and has left a bare and black- 
ened space, shaped like a triangle, which but a short time 
previously had been covered with the tokens of human industry. 
Unfortunately the fire extended to the oldest quarter of the 
town, and the famous Mosque of St. Sophia has been burned to 
the ground. ‘The Byzantine Church,” so runs the telegram, 
has shared the same fate, though what exactly “the Byzantine 
Church” means, in view of the fact that all the great churches 
of Salonica_are Byzantine, it would be difficult to say. St. 
Sophia itself is, of course, Byzantine; so is the church of 
St. Demetrius, that of St. George, and that of the Holy 
Apostles, every one of which has been perverted from its 
original function and turned into a mosque. We fear it is only 
too probable that the church of St. Demetrius, more famous 
and holy even than that of St. Sophia or the church of St. George, 
whose great dome contained the finest mosaics in the world, 
has gone down with St. Sophia. In that case a serious gap 
has been Created in the architecture of the world. Hitherto 
there have been three places in the world where Byzantine 
architecture—which practically means Graeco-Roman archi- 
tecture applied to Christian purposes—could be seriously 
‘studied, and those three places were Constantinople, or Byzan- 
tium itself, Salonica and Ravenna. It is a real misfortune, and 
one by which 1890 will perhaps be better remembered a century 
hence than by any event which now seems to us more important, 
if Salonica must be henceforth dropped from the triad. 
The art of past ages, when it is characteristic and first-rate of 
its kind, is the most precious thing the world possesses, as it is 
the least replaceable ; and when early or sacred associations 
also, as in this case, gather round a building that has perished, 
the loss is- one that leaves mankind the poorer. Salonica has 
borne its present name since 315 B.C, when the old Ionian 
settlement of Therme was replaced by the new city founded by 
Cassander, and called by him Thessalonike after his wife. 
St. Paul’s sojourn at the place gives it a peculiar interest in the 
history of Christianity, and perhaps in part accounts for the 


number of fine churches built here in the great period of 


Byzantine history. But the place always had commercial 
importance as one of the chief outlets of the Balkan peninsula 
upon the sea, and the abundance of its early churches may be 
simply due to its exceptional wealth and population. At this 
day the place is one of the great cities of the East, and can 
boast a population of some 120,000, of which no less than 
80,000 are Jews. It has become the terminus of the new rail- 
way through Servia and Turkey, and there is talk of making it 
the port of call for the English mail steamers going to and 
returning from India, China and Australia. It would thus take 
the place of Brindisi. In any case there is every prospect that 
the place will more and more become accessible to what Mr. 
Henry James calls the “sentimental tourist,” and will more and 
more emerge from the cloud that enfolds that portion of the 
earth’s surface, once the granary and treasure-house of Europe, 
on which the curse of Turkish dominion has been laid, It isa 
melancholy thought that an accident has deprived the world of 
what even the Turks did not destroy, for though they took over 
the churches for their own worship they did not actively injure 
them, and one of the great sources of interest in the Salonica 
churches has been that their mosaics and their marble casings 
were almost complete. It is, of course, an essential feature of 
Byzantine architecture that the shell of brick or concrete 
should be lined in the interior with rare marbles and mosaic. 
St. Mark’s at Venice is the one perfect instance of this incrusted 
style in Europe, but St. Mark’s is a good many centuries later 
than the Salonica or Ravenna churches, and not a few of its 
mosaics are modern abominations. Whatever the Turks may 
be, they are not “restorers,” and there are no sham-antique 
mosaics at Salonica, It is not easy to remove mosaics, and 
they are of no value when removed, as they fall at once into 
myriads of valueless coloured cubes. But the Turks deserve 
such credit as may be justly given them for respecting or 
ignoring the figures of Christian saints and apostles in St. 
Sophia or St. George. They deserve more positive credit 
‘for respecting the marble incrustations which can be removed, 
and which of course are valuable. Nothing is more 
melancholy at melancholy Ravenna than to see the walls 
roughly painted grey in imitation of the cipollino marble 
which once lined the walls of San Apollinaris in Classe or 
the tomb of Galla Placidia, but which lines them no longer. 
Our own St. Paul’s is a church demanding similar internal 


decoration, and it has been recently calculated that to line it — 
with marble, as the Salonica churches were lined, would cost 
some 40,000/. The plan has therefore been given up, though 
St. Paul’s will never produce its due effect till it is carried out. 
From this point of view there is room for congratulation that — 
the Turks turned the Salonica churches into mosques and — 
so secured them against the active desecration which would 


almost certainly otherwise have been their lot. St. Sophia is — 


gone, but if it should turn out that St. Demetrius or St. George 
—still more, if both of them—is left, Salonica will still hold a 


place in the world’s art, and a place all the more important as — 


the St. Sophia of Constantinople is declared by competent 
judges to be doomed. The thrust of its great dome is not pro- 
perly supported and resisted, and we have it on the first-rate 
authority of Dehio and Bezold that the “ giant structure is going 
slowly but irrevocably to its ruin.” Byzantine architecture means 
two things. It means the basilica, of which several Ravenna 
churches supply first-rate examples, and of which the modern 


church of St. Paul’s outside the walls of Rome gives as good an ~ 


ideaas can be given by what isprofessedly arestoration. Butitaiso 
means the dome, as illustrated by the St. Sophia of Constanti- 
nople, the destroyed St. Sophia of Salonica, and the St. Vitale 
of Ravenna. The possibilities of the basilica are perhaps 
exhausted, but we believe the best architects of our time do 
not believe that to be the case with the dome. It was left for 
the Renaissance to pick up the tradition of the dome, which 
had come down from Rome through Byzantium, but which had 
been practically lost in the Middle Ages ; but the Renaissance, 
though it built the Duoma at Florence, did not by any means 
exhaust the style. In England our curiously late Renaissance 
has given us St. Paul’s and the Radcliffe Library at Oxford, but 
if there are any other domical buildings worth mentioning in 
this country we do not know them. Surely there is something 
to be done with the dome yet in England, Gothic is, as we 
can all see, a dead style, and the hostility to light which is, as - 
it were, the law of its being makes it peculiarly unsuited to 
modern needs. Surely, also, the admirable work which has 
been done in England in terra-cotta and tiles, and the signs of 
a revival in mosaic, naturally point to some attempt to revive, 
without servility, a style which calls for interior enrichment 
other than that supplied by stone carving only. In our climate 
the effects of colour which could. thus be obtained would be 
precious, and we by no means believe that the possibilities of 
incrustation—a free eclectic use of Persian and Byzantine and 
other suggestions being presupposed—have been exhausted to 
anything like the same extent as the possibilities of stone 
carving. The young architect is commonly told to visit 
northern France, and it is well; but Mr. Jackson’s beautiful 
book on the architecture of the Eastern Adriatic coast shows 
that our best men think that there is something besides Amiens 
and Rheims to be seen in the world, and after seeing the 
French cathedrals our young architect would, we fancy, be well 
advised to extend his researches to Ravenna, Constantinople, 
and—if the fire has not been altogether without mercy— 
Salonica. j ; 


THE STUDY OF GEOLOGY. 


ae opening address in the section of geology at the British 

Association meeting was given by Professor A. H. Green. 
He stated that nearly all his time during the last fifteen years 
had been taken up in teaching. That had led him to think a 
§00d deal about the value of geology as an educational instru- 
ment, and how its study compared with that of other branches - 
of learning in its capability of giving sinew and fibre to the 
mind, He could not shut his eyes to the fact that, when 
Seology was to be used as a means of education, there were 
Certain attendant risks that needed to be carefully and watch- 
fully guarded against. Geologists were in danger continually 
of becoming loose reasoners. One way to make a geologist is 
not to teach him any geology at all to begin with—to send him 
first into a laboratory, give him a good long spell at observa- 
tions and measurements requiring the minutest accuracy, and so 
saturate his mind with the conception of exactness that nothing 
shall ever afterwards drive it out. It was easy to pick out such 
kinds of practical work as would not only breed the mental 
habits aimed at, but would also stand him in good stead when 
he went on to his specialsubject. The uncertainties with which 
the road of the geologist are so thickly strewn have an immense 
educational value, if only we are on our guard against taking 
them for anything better than they really are. A man who is 
ever dealing with geological evidence and geological conclu- 
sions, and has learned to estimate these at their real value, will 
carry with him, when he comes to handle the complex problems 
of morals, politics and religion, the wariness with which his 
geological experience has imbued him. There are immense 
advantages which the, science may claim as an educa- 
tional instrument. In its power of cultivating keenness of 
eye it is unrivalled, for it demands both microscopic 
accuracy and comprehensive vision. Its calls upon the 
chastened imagination are no less urgent, for imagination 
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alone is competent to devise a scheme which shall link 
together the mass of isolated observations which fieldwork 
supplies ; and if, as often happens, the fertile brain devises 
several possible schemes, it is only where the imaginative 
faculty has been kept in check by logic that the one scheme 
that best fits each case will be selected for final adoption. But, 
above all, geology has its home, not in the laboratory or study, 
but sb Jove, beneath the open sky ; and its pursuit is insepar- 
ably bound up with a love of nature, and the healthy tone which 
that love brings alike to body and mind. Geology should be 
taught in schools, and for more prosaic reasons, of which the 
two following are perhaps the most important. Geography is 
essentially a school subject, and the basis of all geographical 
teaching is physical geography. This cannot be understood 
without constant reference to certain branches of geology. 
Again, how many are the points of contrast between the history 
of nations, the distributions and migrations of peoples, and the 
geological structures of the lands they have dwelt in or marched 
over. But geology is not an easy subject to teach in schools. 
The geology of the ordinary text-book does not commend itself 
to the boy-mind. The most neatly-drawn sections, nay, even 
the most graphic representations of gigantic and uncouth 
extinct animals, come home to the boy but little, because they 
are pictures and not things. He wants something that he can 
handle and pull about ; he does not refuse to use his head, but 
he likes to have also something that will employ his hands at 
the same time. The kind of geology that boys would take to 
is outdoor work ; and, of course, where it can be had, nothing 
better could be given them. A difficulty is that fieldwork 
takes time and filches away a good deal of the intervals 
_that are devoted to games. Still, cross-country rambles 
and scrambling about quarries and cliffs are not so very 
different from a paper-chase; and if the teacher will only 
infuse into the work enough of the fun and heartiness which 
_ comes so naturally in the open air, he need not despair of 

luring even the most high-spirited boy, every now and then, 
away from cricket and football. But there are localities not a 
few—the Fen country, for instance —where it is scarcely 
possible to find within manageable distance of the school the 
kind of field geology which is within the grasp of a beginner. 
But even here the teaching need not be wholly from books. 
The best that can be done in such cases isto make object 
lessons indoors its basis. For instance, give a lad a lump of 
coarsish sandstone ; let him pound it and separate by elutria- 
tion the sand grains from the clay; boil both in acid, and 
dissolve off the rusty coating that colours them ; ascertain by 
the microscope that the sand grains are chips and not rounded 
pellets, and so on. All such points he will delight to worry out 
for himself ; and, when he has done that, an explanation of the 
way in which the rock was formed will really come home to 
him. Or it is easy to rig up contrivances innumerable for illus- 
trating the work of denudation. A heap of mixed sand and 
powdered clay does for the rock denuded; a watering-can 
supplies rain; a trough, deeper at one end than the other, 
stands for the basin that receives sediment. By such rough 
apparatus many of the results of denudation and deposition 
may be closely imitated, and the process is near enough to the 
making of mud pies to command the admiration of every boy. 
It is by means like these that even indoor teaching of 
geology may be made lifelike. The great facts of physical 
geology which have so important a bearing on geography and 
history too often admit of experimental illustration, such, for 
instance, as the well-known methods of imitating the rock 
folding caused by earth-movements. During the first year the 
lectures and bookwork should deal with physical geology. In 
the laboratory the student should first make the acquaintance 
of the commoner rock-forming minerals, the means of recog- 
nising them by physical characters, blowpipe tests, and the 
simpler methods of qualitative analysis, and may then go on to 
work at the commoner kinds of rocks and the elements of 
microscopic petrography. During the summer months take 
him into the field, but do no more than impress upon him some 
of the broader aspects of outdoor work, such as the connection 
between physical feature and geological structure. During a 
second year stratigraphical geology should be lectured upon 
and studied from books, and so much of animal morphology 
as may be necessary for paleontological purposes should be 
mastered, The practical work would lie mainly among fossils, 
with a turn every now and again at mineralogy and petrology 
to keep these subjects going. Out of doors let not yet the 
student attempt geological mapping, but put into his hands a 
geological map and descriptions of the geology of his neigh- 
bourhood, and he would be called upon to examine in minute 
detail all accessible sections, collect and determine fossils, and 
generally see how far he can verify by his own work the 
observations of those who have gone before him. Indoor work 
during the third year would be devoted to strengthening and 
widening the knowledge already gained. Out of doors the 
student should attempt the mapping of a district by himself. 
It will be well, if there is any choice in the matter, to select 
cne in which the physical features are strongly marked. 
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THE CHURCH HOUSE. 


AS EQUE for 4,000/. towards the building fund of the Church 

House has been sent by Mrs. Weller Poley, of Brandon. 
It will be remembered that at the annual general meeting of the 
members of the corporation of the Church House, held in 
June last, the Archbishop of Canterbury read an anonymous 
letter, in which the writer offered to give 1,000/, to the Church 
House Building Fund provided twenty other similar sums ot 
money were forthcoming. Two responses to this challenge were 
announced at the meeting, namely, from Mr. H. Hucks Gibbs 
and Mr. Frederick A. White, and from time to time announce- 
ments have been made to the effect that Lord Egerton of 
Tatton, Mr. George Cubitt, M.P.,and Mr. F. H. Rivington 
have also generously given 1,000/, each. ‘These, together with 
Mrs. Weller Poley’s munificent donation, make 10,000/. 
promised towards the 20,000/, stipulated for in the anonymous 
letter, and together with numerous smaller donations which 
have been received, bring the total of 25,o00/. in the hands of 
the treasurers. When the remaining 10,000/. has been received 
the council will immediately proceed to build. : 


SILCHESTER. 


LETTER from Mr. G. L. Gomme appears in the 7zmes 
on the excavations in progre:s. He writes :— 

The Roman city of Silchester is in the midst of green fields 
and a beautiful country, within an easy day’s excursion from 
London, and it is visited by many people as well as by field 
clubs and archeological societies. Some few years ago the 
Rev. Mr. Joyce, with the consent of the owner, the Duke of 
Wellington, and of the tenant of the farm, Mr. Cooper, exca- 
vated several villas, a round temple, the forum, basilica and 
adjoining buildings. Since then Mr. Hilton Price has exca- 
vated a fine series of baths. This year, at the instance of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and under the supervision of a most 
capable committee, further excavations are being undertaken, 
and already two gateways, the west and the south, and a fine 
piece of the wall from the inside have been laid bare. As I 
stood, a few days ago, on the level of the old roadway leading 
through the west gateway and looking over a large area of yet 
untouched earth covering up the site of the ancient city, I 
could not but regret the want of public spirit in this country 
which allows this magnificent specimen of a dead and buried 
city to remain dead and buried. General Pitt-Rivers has 
already, in your columns, asked for financial assistance; but a 
letter in the Zzwzes even did not produce so good a response as 
a visit by an American lady, who, after her visit, sent the com- 
mittee a cheque for 25/. But just consider what might be done 
and what would be done were this unexcavated Pompeii in 
France, or Russia, or in India, instead of in England. The 
Government are spending a large sum in the production of an 
archzeological survey of India, and every one rejoices thereat. 
But they spend not one fraction upon the archeological surveys 
in England. To preserve excavations already completed, and 
some of Mr. Joyce’s are already hopelessly ruined, to prevent 
the necessity of again filling in those now being undertaken 
definite action is necessary, and the following I conceive to be 
the proper plan :— 

First, purchase the land from the present owner, the Duke 
of Wellington. It is public property, this dead city of the past; 
but having got into private ownership, no one wishes to have 
the right of doing more than repurchase it. It consists of about 
too acres, enclosed within a wall which is nearly perfect all 
round, in some places of considerable height, some 20 feet or 
so, and built of the usual Roman materials—fint and layers of 
stone or brick. The amphitheatre, a little outside the wall, is 
not on the duke’s property, but it should be included in the 
purchase. : 

Secondly, excavate thoroughly every inch of the ground, 
carting completely away all the surplus soil. This would bring 
to light roadways, villas, public buildings, garden ground— 
every conceivable aspect of the ancient city. 

Thirdly, as every fresh site is uncovered and completely 
excavated, erect a wooden shed of a useful height and just 
outside the walls of each Roman building, so that the walls 
may be completely covered and the wooden building be a 
rough indication of the old Roman building. Inside this shed 
place the remains found during the excavation, and preserve 
intact pavements where they are found and any original levels, 
whether garden ground or whatever else. By this means the 
excavated walls now suffered to decay or to be destroyed by the 
ignorant and senseless wanderers, some of whom, for instance, 
only last Sunday climbed up one corner of the newly excavated 
gateway, and of course broke it completely down, would be 
protected. 

Fourthly, purchase from the Duke of Weilington the mosaic 
pavemen taken up from one of the villas and removed to 
Stratfiel’: aye, the eagle found in the basilica, under circum- 
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stances which perhaps indicate the last stand made by the 
Legionaries against the Saxon conqueror, the coins, and other 
antiquities now stored up at the Duke’s seat. Where these 
cannot be replaced zz sc¢u, the forum, or the basilica, enclosed 
in wood sheds, as already suggested, would be a fitting museum. 

If all this were done we should have a Roman city before 
us, the fit object of visits by thousands of educated Englishmen, 
Americans and foreigners, and, above all, the proper place for 
field clubs, antiquarian societies, schools and educational 
establishments to go down to in order to learn on the spot 
more than can be taught in an infinite number of books. 

One word as to the ways and means. I propose that an 
influential committee be appointed (of which I will, with 
pleasure, act as hon. secretary 4ro fem for the purpose of re- 
ceiving names) to draw up a scheme setting forth the probable 
cost (1) of purchase ; (2) of maintenance, and to prepare a Bill 
for presentation to Parliament enabling the Government on 
behalf of the nation and the County Council of Hampshire 
{under whose jurisdiction this ancient city is) to provide the 
funds necessary for this undertaking. It is the duty of county 
councils to look after these things, and I will urge, in addition, 
that the increase of visitors to such a wonderful museum would 
more than compensate the country and the county for any 
outlay that such a scheme would entail. 


PREHISTORIC TRAPS, 


N the anthropological section of the British Association on 
Monday Dr. Robert Munro read a paper upon “ Pre- 
historic Otter and Beaver Traps.” In this communication the 
author described some curious wooden machines which have 
been discovered in various peat bogs in different parts of 
Europe, and of which hitherto no satisfactory explanation has 
been offered. His attention was first directed to the subject by 
the late Dr. Deschmann, curator of the Landes Museum, at 
Laibach, who had in his custody two of these objects, one 
being in an excellent state of preservation. They were both 
found in the great Laibach moor, in the vicinity of the famous 
group of lake-dwellings then being investigated in that locality. 
‘The most perfect of the two was made of a solid piece of oak, 
measuring 32 inches long, 12 inches broad and 4 inches deep. 
It tapered a little at both extremities, and contained a rectangu- 
jar aperture in the middle, measuring 9 inches long by 5 inches 
broad, which was closed by two movable valves worked by 
pivots projecting into corresponding holes in the framework. 
These valves were freely movable when pushed upwards, but 
this motion was arrested just a little short of the perpendicular 
‘oy the slanting shape of their posterior edges, so that when 
left to themselves they always fell down, and so closed the 
aperture. These machines, not being actually found on the site 
of the lake-dwellings, though at the same depth in the peat, 
were not at first included among the relics from these habita- 
tions, and so they lay in the museum for several years as objects 
of a su? generis character, until some German anthropologists 
visited the locality and pointed out their similarity to a series 
‘of wooden objects that had been found in North Germany. 
‘One of the objects thus referred to, and the first discovered, is 
figured and described by Dr. Hildebrandt, of Tribsees, in the 
“ Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie” ( Verhand.” for 1873), vol. v, 
p. 119, who conjectures that it had been used attached to a net 
for catching fish. In the following year Professor F. Markel, 
of Rostock, in reply to Dr. Hildebrandt’s communication (zéd. 
vol. vi, p. 189), figures and describes a similar object found in 
the moor of Samow, and then preserved in the museum of 
Rostock, which was considered by sportsmen to have been a 
trap for catching otters. A few years later (1877) Dr. Friedel 
announced the discovery of a third example, which had been 
found in a moor at Friedrichsbruch, near Flatow, in the province 
of West Prussia (2dzd. vol. ix., p. 162). All these objects were 
‘buried in the peat to a depth of 60r7 feet. Profiting by the 
‘suggestions thus received, and considering the character 
of the fauna of the lake-dwellings at Laibach, ‘which 
yielded an enormous number of bones of the beaver 
(representing at least 140 individuals), but none of the 
otter, Dr. Deschmann and his assistant came to the conclusion 
that the Laibach machines were beaver-traps. Quite recently 
‘Dr. Meschinelli, of the Geological Museum of the Royal 
University of Naples, published a memoir on some prehistoric 
remains discovered at Fontega, a small valley which opens into 
a lake, near Vicenza, in North Italy (“Atti della Soc. Veneto- 
Trent. di Sc. Nat.,” vol. xi). Among the objects figured in 
this memoir is a wooden boat-shaped object 28 inches in 
length, containing two central valves, which Dr. Munro at once 
recognised as analogous to the objects found at Laibach and in 
North Germany. Dr. Meschinelli states that two more were 
discovered in the course of his investigations, which though 
less perfectly preserved, were, so far as he could judge, pre- 
cisely similar to the one figured in his memoir. When Dr. 
Meschinelli wrote his memoir, he was unaware of the dis- 
covery of similar objects elsewhere in Europe, and he was 


much puzzled to account for their use, conjecturing that 
they might have been models of boats. After the {principal 
facts in regard to the previous discoveries were laid before him, 
he has published a second memoir (“ Rend. della R. Accad. 
delle Sc. Fis. e Matemat. di Napoli,” 1890), in which he 
criticises and rejects all the previous explanations, so far as 
applicable to the Fontegna machines, but comes to the con- 
clusion that they were used as traps for catching wild birds, 
such as water-fowl. What still further enhances the interest in 
this subject is the fact that, as early as 1859, a wooden 
implement which evidently comes under the same category 


was found in a bog in the townland of Coolnaman, county > 


Derry, Ireland. Fortunately, this machine was figured 
and described in the “Ulster Journal of Archzeology ” 
(vol. vii., p. 165) as an “antique wooden implement,” but as to 
its use no rational explanation has ever since been given. One 


thought it was a fish-trap intended to be placed in a river; 


another, that it was a kind of pump; a third, that it was a 
machine for makiag peats ; and a fourth, that it was a cheese- 
press. The only noteworthy difference between the Irish 
machine and its analogues on the Continent is that the former 
has its central aperture closed by one valve instead of two. 
To find so many of these machines, of unknown use and so 
remarkably similar in structure, in such widely separate dis- 
tricts as Ireland, North Germany, Styria and Italy, must be a 
matter of interest to archzologists, and no one can say that the 
correct explanation of their use is to be found in any of the 
suggestions hitherto offered on this point. In helping to solve 
this problem, Dr. Munro, in conclusion, directed attention to 
an important factor, viz, that all the examples from Italy, 
Laibach and Ireland were found in bogs, which in earlier times 
had been lakes. This may be also true as regards those from 
North Germany ; but the point is not referred to in the short 
notices that have appeared of them. If these machines are 


‘really traps they could be used only in water, where the animal 


could insert its head from below; and, among amphibious 
animals, the otter and beaver are the only ones to which all the 
con litioas involved in a trap theory would apply. 


GENERAL. 


Tae Third Annual Exhibition of the Yorkshire Union 
of Artists has been fixed to be held in the Art Institution at 


York, the opening day being Octob2r 27 and the closing ~ 


day December 31. The annual meeting of members, the con- 
ference and dinner will take place on D2cember 13 


A Second Competition for the monument of. the late ~ 


Emperor William has been arranged in Germany. 


A Fine Art Exhibition was opened in the Hull Institu- - 


tion on Wednesday. There are about three hundred pictures 
on the walls. is 

Mr. F. H. Haarer, late of the Royal Academy schools, has 
been appointed teacher of architectural drawing and building 
construction at the Leeds Art School. Mr. F. C. Spruce, of 
the Burmantoft Potteries, is also appointed as teacher of 
modelling. 

The Design for the new Roman Catholic Church of St. 
Hugh, Lincoln, prepared by Mr. Albert Vicars, of 151 Strand, 
was exhibited at a bazaar at Lincoln last week, 

The Taite Welsh Iatermediate School Competition 
has been decided. In the report of Mr. Ewan Christian, 
assessor, the names of the successful competitors were placed 
in the following order :—(1) Messrs. Phillips & Holdgate, 
Cardiff and Newport ; (2) Messrs. Baker & Hughes, London; 
(3) Mr. T. E. Pryce, London; and (4) Mr. R. Grierson, 
Bangor. The assessor’s report will probably be published. 

Mr. J. D. Watson, late burgh surveyor of Arbroath, has 
been elected sanitary surveyor for Aberdeen under the Local 
Government (Scotland) Act of 1889, 

A New Pulpit has been erected in Dunfermline Abbey 
from the design of Dr. Rowand Anderson. It has been placed 
over the monumental brass erected as a memorial of King 
Robert Bruce. 

M. Victor Lagye has completed the fourth picture of the 
series for the Hétel de Ville, Antwerp. The subject is the 
marriage of Philippe-le-Beau and Jeanne of Castile. 

The Memorial of Berlioz, the composer and critic, will 
be unveiled at Cote-Saint-André on the 28th inst. by the 
French Minister of Fine Arts. 

The Congress of the Association Littéraire et Artistique 
Internationale will be opened by the Lord Mayor on October 4. 
MM. Bouguereau and Charles Garnier are expected to represent 
the French artists. 

Mr. R. Paterson, the arbiter in the reference between the 
Duke of Abercorn and the city of Edinburgh as to damage 
done to the Duddingstone estate by the construction through it 
of the Powburn outlet sewer, has assessed the sum payable by 
the city at between 2,000/. and 3,000/, The Duke claimed 
5,600/. There are further questions to be settled in the Court 
of Session. 
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Some ‘of the exhibitors who were awarded medals in 
gold at the last Paris Exhibition have expressed surprise 
that only bronze medals have been offered tothem. There 
need be no disappointment, as before the exhibition was 
opened it was explained that if gold medals were desired 
the winners would have to pay for them. M. BEercEr, who 
was one of the administrators, has explained that the true 
distinction is to be found in the diploma and not in the 
medal, and he proposes that in future international exhibi- 
tions the medal system should be abolished. 


Ir is not often an architect has the courage to acknow- 
Tedge a mistake, and hence the case of the Dublin Museum 
and Library becomes more remarkable. Sir W. H. 
GreEcoRY, who in Ireland is accepted as a connoisseur, 
while admiring the arrangement and appearance of the 
buildings, objected to the railing in front of the premises in 
Kildare Street. He said it was mean and shabby, and 
utterly unfit for its position, though from its neatness it might 
be suited for the entrance to a suburban villa. Mr. MaNnty 
Deane has acknowledged the justice of the allegation, but 
offers an explanation. He says:—‘‘We confess to a 
mistake, but it does not lie where Sir Witt1aM GREGORY 
thinks—in the lightness of the iron—but in the heaviness 
of the stone piers between the panels of iron. If these had 
been of wrought-ironwork also it would have been better, but I 
fear that is too late now. I have always contended that the 
ironwork should have been painted white, but was overruled in 
this opinion by others in authority, who have since come to 
admit my reasons to be correct, and they are these—that as 
Leinster House is so black the dark railings do not show up 
against it, and are quite invisible at a certain distance, andthe 
spaces between the piers appear like voids. If they were white 
the piers would be all joined together thereby. Wrought- 
ironwork, when strong enough for its purpose, is heavy 


enough, and anything more than that amounts to vulgarity.” 


This statement must soften the hearts of those critics who 
are always ready to magnify an architect’s failures. At the 


same time it is hardly wise to talk about the sufficiency of 


an iron railing when it is strong enough. A wire screen 
would, no doubt, be strong enough in the position, but 
the buildings would not be improved by having a protection 
of the kind set up in front of them. There are other 
contrasts to be considered besides those of stone piers. 


THE examinations for admission to the ateliers attached 
to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts are likely to be modi- 
fied. It was expected that a candidate-painter ‘should 
stand an examination in anatomy, perspective, model- 
ling, architecture and the. history of art, as well as in 
drawing, and since 1887 the test has been made more 
severe. Many an eligible student, who might be com- 
petent to succeed as a painter, was set aside because he 
was not as well acquainted with other branches of art as 
with his own, or because he failed in giving the dates when 
some event occurred. It is now proposed to diminish the 
risk attached to-such examinations by placing a lower 
value on the questions and answers. If, as is expected, 
the Minister will approve of the arrangement, there will be 
a chance for students who are better at working than at 
talking about art. 


A SUGGESTION has been offered by Mr. FrinpERS PETRIE 
(whose new exhibition of Egyptian relics is most interesting) 
with a view to stop the destruction of Egyptian remains. 
He says :—‘‘ We cannot see an end to the hideous damages 
lately perpetrated, nor a proper course of preservation 
carried out, until there are some inspectors whose sole 
duty it shall be to work an efficient law for this purpose. 
Two or three young engineers (better Americans, to avoid 
all international questions) should patrol the country ; they 
should be fluent in Arabic, live in touch with the natives, 
and have no dragoman or intermediary. And they should 
begin at the age of 25 or not over 30, and be ready for any 
fatigue and privations in travelling. Such inspectors 


would also render most needful aid in reporting dis- 
coveries, and in purchasing from the natives any valuable 
antiquities that were found. Until some such step 
is taken it is not of much use to lay all the short- 
comings on the shoulders of the existing staff.” The 
funds to pay the inspectors could be obtained from the 
toll levied on tourists for admission to the monuments, and 
which amounts toa large sum. It will be necessary to do 
something that will be out of the ordinary course, for 
according to Mr. W. J. Lorrie there is an excess of de- 
struction. He writes :—‘ Monuments are being destroyed 
in all parts of Egypt. At Abydos the beautiful sculptures 
of the time of Seti I. have been irreparably mutilated. 
Cartouches from Beni Hassan have been offered to 
travellers for sale. The French authorities will not appoint 
even natives to safeguard the treasures of their department. 
Only for General GRENFELL’s personal supervision, the won- 
derful tombs he found at Assouan would long ago have 
been destroyed. King Log is, in fact, responsible for 
greater destructions than was King Stork. True, MARIETTE 
PasHA used gunpowder among the pyramids with terribly 
ruinous effect. But the present directors do not trouble 
themselves personally, nor do they invoke the aid of any 
of the numerous educated Engiishmen who could help. 
When an excavation is to be made an Arab is entrusted 
with the work. No European is present. In this way 
about half the remaining pyramids have been dug down and 
ruined, and, of course, nothing has been discovered, at 
least by the authorities. Moreover, obstacles of every kind 
are thrown in the way of such societies as the Egypt 
Exploration—there are at least two in existence—and if 
you apply, even with the best credentials, you are informed 
that the place is ‘ reserved for the Museum ’—that is, for 
pillage and destruction.” Evidently the most thorough 
way of spoiling the Egyptians is to set the natives at work. 


Ir the proposal of the French Minister of Finance can 
be carried out, the Louvre will become a still nobler museum 
of art than it is at present. A large area of the building is 
now occupied as public offices. ‘The Pavillon de Flore was 
assigned to the Préfet of the Seine, and is about to become 
vacant by his removal to the Hotel de Ville. The Minister 
of Finance holds a more important portion. M, RouvieR 
believes that the Louvre should be used for no other 
purpose than the display of works of art. He is therefore 
ready to remove his staff to the larger and more commodious 
building now occupied by the Minister of War, who is 
about to take possession of the Invalides. By that arrange- 
ment room would be found for treasures that are now seen 
in unimportant museums, and it would be possible to 
realise not only the greatness of art, but its variety also. 


THE name of the late ARTHUR LEAKE will become 
immortal throughout Australia. Few men have made a 
more generous provision for the study of art in that colony. 
Mr. Leake has bequeathed 10,000/. to provide scholarships, 
tenable for three years each, for the promotion of painting 
in any university or leading school in any of the Australasian 
capitals; 10,o00/. for three scholarships in sculpture under 
similar conditions; 10,000/. to establish a school of practical 
astronomy; and 2,ooo/. as the nucleus of a fund for the 
erection of a technical school of art in Hobart. It is to be 
hoped that more ef the wealthy men in Australia will be 
found who are willing to expend money on the promotion 
of art. 


A MARBLE medallion, bearing a likeness of the late 
Abbé BossvEt, has been placed in the church of St. Louis 
en l’Ile, Paris. At one time the parish must have con- 
tained people who took interest in the building, for it con- 
tains much decorative sculpture and many paintings. But 
times have changed, and when, three years ago, a restora- 
tion of the church became necessary, the Abbé BossuEr 
was compelled to sell his library, which was worth about 
3,0002,, and his furniture in order to obtain money for the 
contractors. The work was hardly completed when he died. 
A subscription was then got up to erect a monument over the 
Abbé’s grave, and enough remained to obtain, with the 
co-operation of M. Cu. Normanp, architect, and M. 
BouiLHeT, the medallion which has been fixed in one of 
the chapels of the church. 
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N the article on the “ Contrefort” M. PLanar treats of 
the buttresses of Gothic buildings as exemplified in 
France. It is in the south of the country, he says, that the 
finest structures of the eleventh and twelfth centuries are to 
be found, but at a later period, although we see originality 
and complexity in the churches, simplicity and the sense of 
proportion have disappeared. In the church of Chatel- 
Montagne (Allier), which dates from the eleventh century, 
the round arch is employed with Roman boldness, and the 
buttresses are all in one plane, like square pilasters, from 
the ground to the level of the roof-springing. ‘The build- 
ing is necessarily severe, but the treatment throughout is 
rational, and the buttresses might have been constructed by 
an architect who was familiar with antze in another region. 
But at Tournas (Sadne-et-Loire), which dates from the end 
of the century, the contreforts have become more orna- 
mental. They are shallower, and are connected in pairs 
at the angles by a sort of forerunner of the trefoil head. 
The ruins of a fortified church at Royat (Puy-de-Dome) 
reveal the importance which was attached to the counterfort 
as a means of strengthening walls. It also shows that the 
designers at the time made it a rule to connect them by 
corbel arches, an arrangement which adds much to the 
effect. In St. Remi, Rheims, there are counterforts on the 
front which are semicircular on plan, and look like 
Renaissance or later additions. They cannot have much 
structural value. At the church of Chamalitres (Puy-de- 
Déme) there is also a suggestion of a Classic column in the 
contrefort, as if in that part of the country the new style was 
not systematised in the twelfth century. Several of the 
buildings illustrated are of a similar type, and then for a 
time the columnar and the square buttress in stages are 
commingled, as in the fine church of Paray-le-Monial, St. 
Saturnin in Toulouse, and Bruyéres (Aisne), where the 
circular buttresses are arranged in two stages. 

As time went on there was less plainness about the 
buttress, unless in districts like Brittany, where, as M. 
PLANAT points out, ‘the nature of the materials contributed 
to preserve in the religious edifices a character of simplicity 
that occasionally became severe, but which was quickly lost 
in Normandy.” The desire of the designers was evidently 
to avoid suggesting that the buttress was an inert mass of 
masonry, which would not have existed if there were fewer 
difficulties to be surmounted in constructing the roof. 
Hence there were not only stages, but the parts were 
broken up as if, from being more prominent than the walls, 
they were entitled to a larger share of adornment. In the 
very interesting example of the church at Rambercourt-aux- 
Pots which M. PLanaT gives, we see that at the period 
when Gothic was being superseded by Renaissance, the 
importance of the buttress was admitted. In the lower 
stage there is florid Gothic, while in the upper parts columns, 
arches, pediments and other Classic details are utilised. 
The representatives of the two styles would seem to be 
striving to show the adaptability of rival forms to express 
one idea and to serve one purpose. The contrefort was 
about to lose its importance as an architectural element, 
but it seemed to assert its dignity to the last, and transition 
examples can never cease to be interesting to students of 
architecture. 

M. Pranar’s article on churches (“ Eglise”) also takes the 
reader through a long period of time in explaining the trans- 
formations of French Gothic. He begins by pointing out 
one important circumstance, which is often overlooked by 
strangers when they study French history. It is not always 
realised that the ancient division into provinces was not 
arbitrary, but was based on differences of races, institutions 
and customs. Hence we may assume that the traditions of 
ancient art which came through the Byzantine school were 
modified in different ways, according to the disposition of 
the people in each province. Thus in Auvergne and 
towards the south there is more correspondence with 
ancient forms than in the northern districts, where inde- 
pendence prevailed and novelty was sought. M. PLANAT 
describes the churches of Notre-Dame-du- Port at Clermont 
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and St. Etienne de Nevers as types of the primitive style 
of Auvergne. They are Romanesque in the general 
arrangement as well as in details. Some of the capitals 
present figure subjects, and others seem to be imitated from 
Corinthian examples. Still more remarkable is the chapel 
of St. Michel in Puy, which is a sort of oval on plan, with a 
doorway which would not be out of place in a village on the 
Adriatic coast. The regular plan of so many of these 
churches, with the semircular end behind the altar, evidently 
comes from the ancient basilica. M. PLANaT gives views 
of the buildings which may be accepted as characteristic 
examples of the Romanesque of Southern France. The 
period in which they were constructed was, he says, a sort 
of Early Renaissance, although in that part of France 
the great traditions of building which came from Rome 
and Byzantium gradually died out. In the North, on the 
contrary, the Romanesque style seemed to prepare the way 
for one that was more native. For three centuries the 
skill of Northern races, aided by their political and social _ 
power, held the mastery of architecture. But after that 
time the genius of the Gallo-Roman races once more 
gained the upper hand, and brought back the study of 
ancient art. According to M. Pranat, French archi- 
tecture is now being grafted on the main trunk of antique 
art rather than on Byzantine or Roman branches. His 
article will make many readers wonder that Gallo-Roman 
forms cou!d at any time have lost their interest with French- 
men. ‘Tradition was in their favour, and the Romanesque 
style was at least as adaptable to novel uses as the later 
Gothic. The contest between the two was not, however, 
fought on esthetic grounds alone. 

We remarked when noticing the first volume of the 
Encyclopedia that remarkable buildings are treated in 
special articles. The Temple of gina is described by 
M. CHARLES GARNIER, who offers a restoration of his own. 
By dividing the interior with columns the central par 
becomes about 12 feet wide, which could easily be covered 
with an awning. There seems to be little doubt that 
tinted stucco was employed at Agina, owing to the 
porous nature of the stone, and red was the prevailing 
colour. 

Some details of Classic architecture are treated in the 
part under notice. M. Jorcny describes the Corinthian 
order, which he considers to be the most elegant of all. He 
also has articles on the ‘‘ Cornice,” “‘ Cymatium,” and “ Doric 
Order,” which is illustrated by the Temple of Theseus, andi 
the Roman variety by the Theatre of Marcellus, M. JoIicNY is 
also the author of the article on “‘ Egyptian Architecture.” 

Modern work occupies a large share of the volume. 
The docks and warehouses of London and Antwerp are 
amply described. In Antwerp a convenient arrangement is 
to be found which corresponds with what was proposed in 
some of the early schemes for the Thames Embankment.. 
When speaking of the means adopted against fires, the 
author says :—‘‘ The English engineers, always so practical, 
have proposed the encasement of the columns with some 
refractory substance, but it would be better to have brick 
piers with firebrick facings.” M. BENOUVILLE does not 
appear to recognise the great importance of space in ware- 
houses, and that to preserve it many risks will be incurred. 
He admits the advantage of bedding beams in plaster, and 
the same rule should hold good with columns. The part 
relating to London needs revision, and a view of the 
Thames between Billingsgate and London Bridge does not 
suggest the appearance of the docks of London, Z 

In the article on “Schools,” some of the new technical 
schools of France are noticed. At Rouen the Ecole 
d’Apprentissage consists of two parallel buildings, the 
shorter having forge with store for wood and iron, [while 
the longer building serves for instruction in drawing an@ 
technological subjects, the ground-floor being used for 
heavy works, the first floor for joinery and fitting, and on the 
next floor are the classrooms for drawing, &c. In the 
professional school there are several classrooms, an amphi- 
theatre, gymnasium, and dormitories to accommodate sixty 
students. : 

The article on ‘Schools of Architecture” is written by 
M. RivoaLen. He says that in England there are neither 
private nor public schools for the art, and that apprentice- 
ship serves instead, a system that was abolished in France 
two centuries ago. It is maintained by M. RrvoaLEn that 
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in England the pupil is unable to generalise his knowledge. 


Moreover, while in France, owing to social and democratic 
progress, instruction in the art can be obtained by whoever 
desires it, in England one must be “‘fils de famille” to 
The author goes too far in his 
summary. Many English architects have snrung from the 
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people, and have had to make their way in spite of fortune. 


That English work has good qualities is evident from the 
praise it has received from men who are the products of 


the French system, and by the imitation of English 


‘buildings. With all the advantages which French architects 


possess they have not escaped criticism on the shortcomings 
of their works. But it is still remarkable that in England 


the Government is not concerned in insuring means for 
In Belgium there is a course of 


teaching architecture. 
¢raining for architects in several of the towns, the funds 
being found in part by the municipality and in part by the 
Government. In Germany it would be difficult to say what 
is not taught systematically by official teachers. Italy might 
be said to have more teachers than students. The English 


practice is not, however, to be changed by the influence of 


foreign examples. 

M. Henri RAVON is an expert in dealing with litiga- 
tion, and his article on the specification (“ Devis ”) reveals the 
‘relations between architects and contractors as they appear 
before the French Courts. He divides specifications into 
three classes, viz.: (1) descriptive if containing only a 
description of the works to be executed ; (2) descriptive 
and estimative if in addition prices are given; and 
{3) contractive (synallagmatique), when it expresses the 
obligations entered into by building owner and builder. 
In ordinary language only one sort of ‘‘devis” is supposed, 
which corresponds with the second class, as having prices 
as well as description. According to M. Ravon the speci- 
fication is “le complément zwdispensable des plans,” and 
therefore it establishes the complete and exclusive respon- 
sibility of the architect. The contractor is not supposed to 
have the knowledge which is necessary to discover errors in 
the specification, and the use of the document is to enable 
him to understand the drawings. M. Ravon, therefore, 
does not approve of a decision which was given in April 
1886 by the Conseil d’Etat. A contractor carried out some 
communal works in Fresnaye strictly according to the 
specification, but as the materials prescribed in it were not 
fitted for the work, it was held that the contractor should 
have cautioned the authorities, and the iudges made him 
responsible. M. RAvon says the Council could not be well 
informed on the position of a contractor, but that state is 
not peculiar to French judges. On the other hand, a 
decision of the Conseil d’Etat given in 1854 discriminates 
between the responsibility of an architect and of a con- 
tractor in a similar case. Several beams deflected in a 
building ; those which were of defective wood were ordered 
to bé replaced by the contractor, but for those which were 
considered to have deflected through being of inadequate 
dimensions for the load, the cost of replacing was 
to fall on the architect. There are several cases cited to 
show that the responsibility for the specification in civil and 
administrative actions falls on the architect. Where extra 
works are undertaken without orders from the building 
owners, the law leans towards the architect. It was laid 
down in 1882, in a case of communal works, that if they 
were justified by necessity, although they might form “une 
dérogation essentielle” of the original specification, the 
responsibility of the architect should be limited. In 1884 
the difficulty was got over by declaring that the architect 
was responsible for unauthorised extra works, but if they had 
been executed to make up for omissions in the specification, 
and had been turned to the profit of the commune, the 
latter was to bear the expense. In a third case the Council 
restricted the responsibility of the architect to the amount 
due to him for commission, which appears to be the general 
rule, even in actions by individuals, unless the architect had 
undertaken that the works were not to exceed a fixed sum. 
Where the excess is due to causes that could not be fore- 
seen he has a chance to escape a penalty. 

There are many other articles that deserve notice, but it 
may be said of the new volume, as of its predecessors, that 
it well exemplifies the theory, history and practice of archi- 
tecture. M. CuviLLieR-FLEuRY once said that “encyclo- 
peedias are the charlatanism of French e¢sf7/¢,” and his werds 
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are applicable to many compilations under that name. But 
they would serve to show what M. Pranat’s work is not, 
for every article might b2 supposed to be written to put a 
stop to charlatanism in architecture. 


THE ALHAMBRA. 


a BB telegram which announces the destruction of a great 
part of the Alhambra on Monday was received with 
dismay in all parts of the civilised world. The Sala Alberca 
and the wing of the Arrayanes or Myrtles Court no longer 
exist. Richard Ford said of the building :—“ This fortress- 
palace, the dwelling of an Oriental, was intended to awe the 
city below, to keep out heat, enemies foreign and domestic, and 
to keepin women. The p'ain aspect was adopted to avert the 
effects of the evil eye, which scowls on the over-prosperous and 
mars their felicity. The interior voluptuousness and splendour 
was masked, like the glittering spar in a coarse pebble. Thus, 
while the Spanish palace was all external ostentation and 
internal imperfection, the Moor’s motto was Esse guam videre ; 
content with the substance within, he was free from the vanity 
of displaying a whitened sepulchre to the world.” 

The following description of the palace of the Alhambra is 
taken from the ninth edition of the Excyclopedia Britannica :— 
Alhambra, the ancient fortress and residence of the Moorish 
monarchs of Granada, lies on a hill overlooking the city of 
Granada, on the north. The name, signifying in Arabic “the 
red,” is derived from the colour of the sun-dried ¢afza, or bricks 
made of fine gravel and clay, of which the outer walls are built 
This famous Moorish palace was erected at various dates 
chiefly between 1248 and 1354, under the reigns of Ibn-l-Ahmar. 
and his successors. The splendid decorations, and, in par- 
ticular, the exquisite painting of the interior, are ascribed to 
Yusuf I, who died in 1354 Immediately after the expulsion 
of the Moors in 1492, their conquerors began, by innumerable 
acts of vandalism, to spoil the marvellous beauty of the 
Alhambra. The open work was filled up with whitewash, the 
painting and gilding effaced, the furaiture soiled, torn or 
removed. Charles V. rebuilt portions in the modern style of 
the period, and destroyed the greater part of the Winter 
Palace to make room for a modern structure which has never 
been completed. Philip V. Italianised the rooms, and com- 
pleted the degradation by running up partitions which blocked 
up whole apartments, gems of taste and patient ingenuity. In 
subsequent centuries the carelessness of the Spanish authorities 
permitted this pearl of Moorish art to be still further defaced ; 
and in 1812 some of the towers were blown up by the French 
under Sebastiani, while the whole buildings narrowly escaped 
the same fate. In 1821 the ancient pile was shattered by an 
earthquake. Directions were given in 1862, by Isabella, then 
Queen of Spain, for the restoration of the Alhambra to its 
original condition. The work has been carried on with con- 
siderable skill, but the sums devoted to it have been too small 
for its satisfactory accomplishment. 

The hilly terrace on which the Alhambra stands is about 
2,439 feet in length by 674 feet in breadth at the widest part. 
A strongly-fortified wall, flanked by thirteen square towers, 
encloses an area of 35 acres, within which the palace is built. 
Approaching from the city, the visitor passes through the Gate 
of Pomegranates, and enters the grounds of the Alhambra, 
which are well wooded, and in spring are covered by sweet- 
scented wild-flowers. The gardens, though weedy and ravined, 
are a charming resort, adorned by beautiful waterfalls and 
sparkling fountains, and enlivened by the song of the night- 
ingale. Passing the pillars of Charles V., a steep ascent leads 
to the chief entrance to the Alhambra, the Gate of Judgment— 
a massive archway, surmounted by a square tower 62 feet high, 
which, while serving as an outwork cf the fortress and as an 
entrance-hall to the palace, was principally used as an open-air 
court of justice, according to the patriarchal custom of the East. 
The pillars of the gate are of sculptured marble, and the horse- 
shoe arch is 28 feet high. A narrow passage leads to the Plaza 
de los Algibes, the Place of the Cisterns, so called from the 
tanks underneath filled with water from the Darro, which foams 
through the ravine to the north of the hill. The Plaza is about 
225 feet long by 187 wide. To the left rises Alcazaba, the 
ruined fortress of the Alhambra, with the Torre de la Vela, or 
Watch Tower, where the Christian flag was first hoisted on the 
expulsion of the Moors in 1492. It commands a noble 
prospect. Below lies the city of Granada, with its hun- 
dred churches, and above rise overhanging heights, with 
white houses glancing out from the green foliage, reminding 
one of the saying of the Arabic poet that Granada is like a 
pearl set round witn emerald. In the Place of the Cisterns 
stands an isolated Moorish tower, the Torre del Vino, erected 
in 1345; and to the right lies the palace of Charles V., displac- 
ing so much that was curious in Moorish art. It is a majestic 
but cold-looking structure in the Renaissance style, unfinished 
and roofless, and presenting a desolate and ruinous aspect. 
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Behind this edifice lies the Moorish palace, the exterior being 
severe, plain and almost forbidding in appearance, according 
to the peculiarity of Moorish architecture, by which they con- 
trived to heighten the splendour of the interior by contrast with 
the bare and unadorned structure of the outer walls. But 
within, the palace stands unrivalled in the gorgeous splendour 
of its halls and the exquisite beauty of its decorations. Every- 
where are seen evidences of the delicate taste and the artistic 
luxury of the Moors. “Spacious courts, with marble pillars and 


fretted ceilings, partitions coloured and gilt like the sides of a’ 


Stamboul casket, and filigree stuccos of veil-like transparency, 
all distinguished by airy lightness and grace, are among the 
main features of this palace of the voluptuous caliphs of 
Granada, who held dominion over that sunny land which their 
poets described as a terrestrial paradise. The colours chiefly 
employed are blue, red and a golden yellow. In the heyday of 
Moorish prosperity the palace must have been the most 
delicious of Royal residences. Odoriferous gardens, in which 
the orange and the myrtle bloomed, alternated with sparkling 
fountains and soft couches, inviting to a luxurious repose 
Everything contributed to render the whole the most splendid 
abode of Oriental magnificence, to which only the fantastic 
creations of the “ Arabian Nights” can be fitly compared. 

The present entrance is by a small insignificant door, from 
which a corridor conducts to the Patio de la Berkah—the 
Court of the Blessing. This court is 140 feet long by 74 feet 
broad ; and in the centre there is a large pond set in the 
marble pavement, full of gold-fish, from which some have 
called this the Court of the Pond. It is also known as the 
Court of the Myrtles, from the myrtles which grow along its 
sides. There are galleries on the north and south sides ; that 
on the south 27 feet high, and supported by a marble colonnade. 
Underneath it, to the right, was the principal entrance, and 
over it are three elegant windows with arches and miniature 
pillars. The columns supporting the galleries are light in 
structure, and arches, slender and bending gracefully like 
palms, spring from the capitals and meet overhead. From this 
court the walls of the Torre de Comares are seen rising over the 
roof to the north, and its tower and_colonnades are reflected in 
the crystal mirror of the pond. 

The Hall of Ambassadors (Sala de Ambajadores) is the 
largest in the Alhambra, and occupies all the Tower of Comares. 
It is a square room, the sides being 37 feet in length, while the 
central dome is 75 feet high. This was the grand reception- 
room, and the throne of the Sultan was placed opposite the 
entrance. The azulegos are nearly 4 feet high all round, and 
the colours vary at intervals. Over them is a series of oval 
medallions with inscriptions, interwoven with flowers and 
leaves. There are nine windows, three on each facade, and 
the ceiling is admirably diversified with inlaid work of white, 
blue and gold, in the shape of circles, crowns and stars—a kind 
of imitation of the vault of heaven. The walls are covered with 
varied stuccowork of most delicate pattern, surrounding many 
ancient escutcheons. 

Another of the more celebrated courts of the palace is the 
Patio de los Leones (the Court of Lions). . This is an oblong 
court, 116 feet in length by 66 feet in breadth, surrounded by a 
low gallery, supported on 124 white marble columns. A 
pavilion projects into the court at each extremity, with filigree 
walls and light-domed roof, elaborately ornamented. The 
square is paved with coloured tiles, and the colonnade with 
white marble ; while the walls are covered 5 feet up from the 
ground with blue and yellow tiles, with a border above and 
below enamelled blue and gold. The columns supporting the 
roof and gallery are irregularly placed, with a view to artistic 
effect, and the general form of the piers, arches and pillars is 
most graceful. They are adorned by varieties of foliage, &c. ; 
about each arch there is a large square of arabesques, and over 
the pillars is another square of exquisite filigree work. In the 
centre of the court is the celebrated Fountain of the Lions, a 
magnificent alabaster basin supported by the figures of twelve 
lions in white marble, not designed with sculptural accuracy, 
but as emblems of strength and courage. When the fountain 
was in good order, a great volume of water was thrown up, 
which fell into the basin, passed through the lions, and issued 
from their mouths. 

The Hall of the Abencerrages derives its name from a 
legend, according to which Boabdil, the last king of Granada, 
having invited the chiefs of that illustrious line to a banquet, 
massacred them there. This room is a perfect square, with a 
lofty dome and trellised windows at its base. The roof is 
exquisitely decorated in blue, brown, red and gold, and the 
columns supporting it spring out into the arch form ina 
remarkably beautiful manner. Opposite to this hall is the Hall 
of the Two Sisters, so called from two very beautiful white 
marble slabs laid as part of the pavement. These slabs 
measure 15 feet by 7} feet, and are without flaw or stain. 
There is a fountain in the middle of this hall, and the roof is 
composed of stalactites, nearly 5,000 pieces entering into its 
construction. The whole decorations are of the most exquisite 
description. . 


Among the other wonders of the Alhambra are the Hall of 
Justice, the Mosque, the Mirador de Lindaraja, or the boudoir 


of the Sultana ; the Patia de la Reja, the Pocator de Ja Reina, 


or queen’s boudoir; and the Sala de los Banos, in all of which 


are to be seen the same delicate and beautiful architecture, the 


same costly and elegant decoration. 


LEEDS MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY. 


HIS gallery, which was closed for the first ten days of the 
month for the purpose of rearranging the collections and’ 
to allow of the galleries being suitably draped and otherwise: 


decorated for the reception and entertainment of the members. 
of the British Association and their friends, has now been re- 
opened to the public free. 


in the intervals between the special exhibitions, but the com- 
mittee have now wisely thrown open the upper rooms as well. 
In the Noith Room will be found an extensive and very 
interesting selection of autotypes after celebrated works by the 


“Old Masters” in various Continental and English galleries, 


Among them may be seen well-known examples of Raphael,. 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Vandyke, Titian, Murillo, Velasquez and 
others. These works, we are glad to hear, have just been 
purchased for the permanent collection. In the East and 


Hitherto, says the Leeds Mercury, 
the ground floor only has been accessible to the general public — 


South Rooms there is a display of art pottery, manufactured ~ 


and lent by the Burmantofts Company, while on the walls of 
the several rooms are hung many paintings in oil and water- 


colour. 


permanent collection. In the South Room there are some very 


Some of these are newly lent, and others are from the 


admirable Japanese carved and inlaid and lacquer cabinets lent - 


by Messrs. Marsh, Jones and Cribb. On the ground floor the new 
contributions are a couple of fine Japanese bronzes on carved 
pedestals, and a carved and inlaid screen. These latter are 
lent by Mr. S. Dixon, of Boar Lane. Mr. Washington Teesdale 
also contributes some elaborately carved and characteristic 


furniture from India. 


THE DUCAL PALACE, VENICE. 


HE readers of the Zimes, says a correspondent from 
Venice, writing on the gth inst., will, no doubt, remember 


that on the occasion of the arrival in Venice of the Emperor — 


of Germany the hoardings and scaffoldings, which, to a small 


extent, still hid in part the exterior of the Ducal Palace and 


protected the workmen on the lower arcade from the intrusion 
of the- public, were removed for the occasion to give the 


Emperor an opportunity to see the glorious old building in its. 


entirety ; but it was necessary to restore the barriers to enable 
the work to be entirely completed. This is now done, and the 
future visitors to Venice will see the palace complete and un- 
obscured and be able to judge fairly whether the restorations 
are satisfactory. The entire facades of the south and west— 
that is, the sides on the Riva and the Piazzetta—are as nearly 
in their original condition as it was possible for the arts of Italy 
at the present day to make them. The only exception, which 
is almost imperceptible, is the small doorway at the corner of 
the Ponte della Paglia, which was uncovered by the removal of 
the enclosure of the last five arches of the arcade to make a 
prison. This door is evidently contemporary with the adapta- 
tion of this corner space for a prison, and is a hasty and flimsy 
construction such as would serve for passage through a partition 
wall, which the outer wall of the palace became by this addition. 
Some members of the commission, holding against all the 
architectural and historical-evidence that it is the original door 
of the prison of Otho, insist on maintaining it in its present 
character against the opinion of the head of the works, and the 
Ministry seems disposed to agree with them. The keeping it 
on the ground of utility is admissible, but to maintain its con- 
nection with Otho is ridiculous, and no one need waste senti- 
ment on it as the door through which the illustrious prisoner of 
Venice had passed. However, it mars no view of the building, 
and only offends the historical sense. ae 
But the whole world will be sorry to learn that the decision 
of the Government that the palace should be cleared of all the 
accumulations of combustibles and dangers of destruction by 
fire is not to be adhered to. The Istituto Veneto, with all its 
accumulation of books and papers, its reading-rooms and 
library, still occupies without disturbance a large part of the 
upper storey, and the attics are encumbered with piles of fire- 
wood and deal boards for the construction of show-cases ; and 
the caretaker of the Istituto is still allowed to inhabit an apart- 
ment and keep up fires for domestic purposes in spite of the 
decision of the Ministry and the demands of common sense, 
In addition to this, as if this were not enough, there is a factory 
of show-cases for the exhibition at Tnrin in two of the rooms, 
with painters and carpenters at work for a private establish- 


ment, 


with oils_and varnishes and everything necessary for the 
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quickest possible catastrophe. When it is remembered that 
ithe palace was once nearly destroyed by fire, though in a time 
when some compensation was still possible, and that the whole 
world, even Italy, has ever since been railing against such 
culpable recklessness, it is impossible to stigmatise sufficiently 
the indifference of authorities who now expose this treasure to 
irreparable destruction. And while effectual provision is made 
for the occurrence of the disaster, there is none made or 
possible to be made for the extinction of a fire if it should 
break out. The whole civilised world should unite in a call on 
the Italian Government to remove instantly every element of 
avoidable danger, including the library, from a building which, 
once destroyed, all the money and all the art of Italy could 
never replace. It is now more than two years that the 77mzes 
has denounced this negligence, but nothing has been done. 


THE GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


N Tuesday in last week the members of the Glasgow 
Archeological Society paid a visit to St. Andrews, 
About forty members were present including Mr. John 
Honeyman, president; Messrs. M‘Kinlay .and Mitchell, 
members of council ; Messrs. J. Dalrymple Duncan and Mr. 
- W.G. Black, hon. secretaries. Leaving Glasgow at 9 A.M, 
the visitors arrived wvZé Forth Bridge route at Leuchars 
Junction about 11°15, and proceeded in drags to the old church 
of Leuchars, which was described in detail by Mr. Honeyman 
and by the Rev. R. Johnstone, parish minister. Mr. Honeyman 
pointed out that this church is one of the most interesting of 
he few remaining Norman buildings in Scotland. The 
ancient work still standing consists of the chancel with its 
apsidal east end, anda small portion of the north wall of the 
nave. The present parish church is built on the old founda- 
tion of the nave, and is of a plain, unpretending character. 
_ The chancel arch between it and the old building is closed, and 
the pulpit stands in the centre; indeed, the arrangements at 
the east end are quite behind the age, and no advantage is 
taken of the beautiful relic, which sadly wants a little more 
attention. The chief peculiarity of Leuchars Church is the 
richness of its detail. Both the chancel and the apse walls 
have superimposed arcading, in the upper tier of which the 
windows are introduced, and these on the inside have all small 
shafts in the jambs carrying moulded and enriched rear arches, 
The zigzag patches and other characteristic ornaments of the 
Norman style are very freely introduced, and the carving on 
the capitals, corbels and mouldings of every kiad is as remark- 
able for variety and delicacy as it is profuse. The visitors 
observed with great regret that this most interesting work of 
art is being rapidly destroyed by water being allowed to per- 
colate through the walls, and their feeling was that if no one 
in the neighbourhood will be responsible for its preservation, 
steps should be taken to arouse public interest, at least to get 
the old building made watertight. Mr. Honeyman pointed out 
that a great deal of the mischief was due to the condition of 
the belfry erected on the apse about I50 years ago, which, he 
said, should be removed, the vault under it repaired, and the 
apse properly roofed, as was originally intended. 

From Leuchars the party drove to Earlshall, an interesting 
example of the finest type of the Scotch mansion-house in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The lands of Earlshall derive 
their name from the fact that the Macduff Earls of Fife had a 
castle in the immediate neighbourhood, but later they were for 
centuries the property of a branch of the Bruce family. The 
best known of the Bruce lairds was the “ Earlshall,” who took 
so active a part along with Sir Thomas Dalyell, Grierson of 
Lag, and Johnston of Westerhail, in the tracking down of the 
Covenanters. The estate has, however, long since passed out 


of the hands of its old owners, and now belongs to the trustees _ 


of Colonel Long. The house (as is shown by an inscription 
within the building) was begun by William Bruce of Earlshall 
in 1546, and completed by his grandson, Sir William Bruce, in 
1607. Though the exterior of the quaint old building is very 
interesting from an architectural point of view, what most 
attracted the attention of the members was the fine painted 
ceiling in the upper hall or withdrawing-room. The length 
of this apartment is 50 feet 6 inches, and its breadth 18 feet 
6 inches. The entire walls and roof have been most elaborately 
decorated. A painted frieze runs along the top of the wall, and 
_ the spaces are filled in with proverbs and maxims. Above this 
is the ceiling, formed of deal boards, painted with alternate 
rows of round and square panels, the former of these containing 
the arms of various Scotch families with whom the Bruces of 
Earlshall were connected, besides the mythical bearings of such 
heroes of the past as Hector, Alexander the Great, Julius 
Cesar, &c., the latter containing representations of various 
animals. The members observed with deep regret the deplor- 
able condition into which this most interesting ceiling and other 
parts of the edifice have been allowed to fall, 


From Earlshall to St. Andrews is a pleasant drive of six 
miles, and after luncheon the Very Rev. the Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland, the Rev. A. K. H. Boyd, D.D. (“A 
Country Parson”), and Mr. Harry Fleming, F.S.A.Scot., took 
charge of the whole arrangements, and no better guides could 
possibly have been had. The West Port was first visited. The 
exact date of its erection is unknown, but it has been assigned 
to the latter part of the fifteenth century. Here Charles II. 
received the silver keys of the city in 1650. In 1843 the Port 
was ‘completely renovated” and considerably altered. The 
Black Friars Chapel, which was next viewed, is all that remains 
of the monastery of the Black Friars, founded and endowed by 
William Wishart, bishop from 1272 to 1279. In the sixteenth 
century it was rebuilt. Cardinal Beaton is believed to be 
buried here. It was on Sunday, June 11, 1559, that Knox 
preached his famous sermon on the Purification of the Temple, 
and he continued his preaching on the three following days 
with such effect that on the Wednesday the various. churches 
of St. Andrews were stripped of their emblems and the monas- 
teries of the Black and Grey Friars destroyed utterly. The 
Town’s Church, with the plate given by Archbishop Sharp 
(whose fine monument was much admired), was described by 
Dr. Boyd, whe then led the society to St. Leonard’s College, 
where they were welcomed by Dr. Cunninghame, principal of 
the college. Originally an hospital, then a retreat of old and 
pious women, it was in 1512 that Prior John Hepburn and 
Archbishop Alex. Stewart, son of James IV., converted St, 
Leonard’s into a college. The martydom of Patrick Hamilton 
in 1528 excited inquiry into the opinions for which he suffered, 
and many were convinced of their truth. Gavin Logie, the 
principal of the college, so instilled the reformed doctrines into 
his students that it became proverbial to say to any who 
savoured of heresy, “ Ye have drunk of St. Leonard’s well.” 
The old classroom and the western front of the fesidential 
buildings are now used asa school for girls. The principal of St. 
Leonard’s has revived theancient custom of students dining in hall 
together. The court of this old college, with the stately residence 
of the principal, faces one of the loveliest pictures in even 
picturesque St. Andrews. The chapel of St. Leonard’s was 
used as the parish church of that parish till 1759 Its extreme 
length is 80 feet.and the width 20 feet 8 inches. In the east 
gable there are two curious passages, the one over the other; 
each is fully 6 feet high and 2 feet wide. In Mr. Fleming’s 
view those passages may have been intended for the use of 
leprous priests. As pries’s they would still be near the altar, 
while as lepers they would still be outside the church. The 
cathedral, founded about 1160, with its ruins of magnificent 
proportions, was then visited, and by the courtesy of a 
neighbouring proprietor, in whose grounds they now are, what 
remains of the former cloisters were examined. It was in this 
cathedral that James V. was married to Mary of Guise, and 
here Patrick Hamilton, George Wishart and Walter Myles 
were tried and condemned. No written evidence has yet been 
discovered to show how or when the cathedral fell. There is 
nothing to prove that in 1559 the Reformers, though they 
burned the so-called “ idols,” injured the fabric itself. Indeed, 
it may, in Mr. Fleming’s view, be inferred from several 
expressions that it was uninjured. The fail probably was 
induced by the inherent weakness of the building, and if there 
had not been such a commodious parish church for the 
citizens the cathedral would have been likely to be kept in 
good repair, and might have stood to our own times. The 
curious tower of St. Regulus, and the Kirkhill, with its remains 
of an ancient church ; the castle and its curious bottle dungeon 
and subterranean passage, and the college of St. Salvator were 
successively visited. The party dined at six o’clock in the 
Marine Hotel, the president in the chair, with the moderator 
on his right hand and Principal Cunninghame on the left. 
About fifty gentlemen were present. The chairman, in propos- 
ing “The Guests,” coupled with the toast the names of Dr, 
Boyd, Dr. Cunninghame, the Rev, R. Johnstone and Mr. Hay 
Fleming, and expressed the warm thanks of the members for 
the very admirable arrangements made by those gentlemen to 
enable as much of St. Andrews as possible to be seen within a 
very short time. 


CITY ENGINEERS IN AMERICA. 


HE following regulations respecting the office of city 
engineer have been made by the Council of Salt Lake 
City, Utah :— é 

Sect. 1. There shall be appointed a city engineer, whose 
term of office shall be two years, and until his successor in 
office shall have been duly appointed and qualified. 

Sect. 2. Before entering upon the duties of his office the 
city engineer shall give a bond in the sum of 5,000 dols. 
for the faithful performance of his duties. 

Sect. 3. It shall be the duty of the city engineer to locate 
the lines-and grades of all streets and sidewalks, alleys, 
avenues or other public ways, and to determine the position, 
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size or construction of all sewers, waterwork, irrigation or drain- 
age canals, reservoirs, culverts, conduits, aqueducts, bridges, 
viaducts or other public work or appurtenances, and to prepare 
plans, maps or profiles of the same, and to make estimates and 
furnish specifications for any of said work whenever required 
to do so by the mayor or city council. He shall have general 
supervision of all contract or other work, and see that it is 
performed in a workmanlike manner and in accordance with 
the authorised plans, and in conformity with the terms of the 
contract and specifications. 

Sect. 4. It shall be the duty of the city engineer to make, 
as soon as the time and means at his command will allow, a 
complete resurvey of the entire city, including all streets, side- 
walks, alleys, avenues, public squares, parks and all public or 
private lands, which shall constitute and be the official survey 
of the city. And all lines thereby established shall be per- 
petuated by substantial and permanent stone monuments or 
otherwise as the city engineer may determine. 

Sect. 5. As the work of the resurvey of the city progresses, 
a corrected map of the official survey shall be made, showing 
all streets, alleys, avenues, or other public ways, also all public 
squares, parks, public buildings and lands and all prominent 
and permanent topographical features within the city limits, 
and said map shall be'corrected from time to time to conform 
to such changes as shall be made. 

Sect. 6. The city engineer shail keep in his office certified 
copies of all the field notes, maps or profiles which relate to the 
city surveys, waterworks, sewers, irrigation system, streets or 
sidewalks, and to all other engineering works, and he shall 
arrange and index them in such manner as will enable a ready 
reference thereto, and all shall be the property of Salt Lake 
City. 

Sect. 7. As soon as the official survey hereinbefore autho- 
rised shall have been extended over any portion of the city, it 
shall be unlawful for any person or persons to commence the 
erection of any building upon the line of any street or public 
highway embraced within the limits of such survey without 
first applying to the city engineer for the line and grade of such 
street or highway ; and thereupon it is made the duty of the 
city engineer to establish the required line and grade before 
the erection of such building shall have been commenced. 
And if any person shall violate any provision of this section he 
shall, upon conviction, be fined not less than 10 nor more than 
59 dollars. 

Sect. 8. The city engineer shall be allowed to charge and 
demand in advance, for the benefit of the city, the following 
fees from the owners of property ordering work to be performed, 
or against whom the work is properly chargeab'e. In all parts 
of the city over which the official survey shall have been ex- 
tended, or when the surveys are found to agree substantially 
with the recorded plats thereof :—For surveying each lot having 
more than 25 feet and not exceeding 69 feet front, 5 dols. 
For each additional lot of the above dimensions, contiguous 
thereto and owned by the same party, 250 dols. For survey- 
ing each lot having not over 25 feet front, 4 dols. For each 
additional lot of the last above dimensions, and belonging to 
the same party, 2 dols. For establishing street and sidewalk 
grades for any frontage not exceeding 60 feet, 4 dols. For 
establishing street’and sidewalk grades for any frontage over 
60 feet, and not exceeding 100 feet, 5 dols., and for each addi- 
tional foot 5 cents per lineal foot. 

Sect. 9. In all parts of the city over which the official survey 
has not been extended, and where the surveys are not found to 
agree substantially with the recorded plats thereof, the city 
engineer shall for all surveys in such districts charge and 
collect in advance a sum estimated to cover the proper cost or 
expense thereof, and upon ascertaining such cost or expense, 
any excess thereof shall be refunded to the applicant ; and in 
case of surveys in such districts where lines cannot be satis- 
factorily determined to agree with the recorded plat, the city 
engineer may refuse to give any certificate of survey. 

Sect. 10. The city engineer may appoint the following 
assistants or such of them as may be actually required for 
service in the City Engineer’s Department, who shall be paid 
while in said service not to exceed the following rates, to wit :— 
One first assistant engineer at 150 dols. per month, one second 
assistant engineer at 125 dols. per month, one chief draughts- 
man at 125 dols. per month, one assistant draughtsman at 
100 dols. per month, two rodmen at 75 dols. per month each, 
two chainmen at 65 dols. per month each, one inspector of 
sewers at 125 dols. per month, one clerk at 109 dols. per month, 
and such other assistants as the necessities of the service may 
demand to be paid out of the city treasury at the end of each 
month in which such service shall have been rendered and duly 
vouchered. Provided that the city engineer, before appointing 
any of the assistants enumerated in this section shall submit to 
the City Council a statement setting forth the necessity for such 
assistants and the appointment thereof, and obtain the consent 
of the Council so to do. 

Sect. 11. All fees and revenues of whatever kind, received 
in the department of the city engineer, and arising from the 


official acts of the city engineer or any of his assistants, shall 
belong to the city of Salt Lake, and the city engineer shal} 
collect and receive the same and turn them into the city 
treasury in the manner provided in such cases, and he shall as 
often as once every three months report the actions and doings 
of his department to the Mayor and City Council. 

Sect. 12. The city engineer shall devote his personal time 
and attention to the duties and requirements of his office, and 
shall receive therefor such compensation as the Mayor and 
City Council may fix. 

Sect. 13. If any person shall interrupt or molest said city 
engineer while engaged in his official duty, by riding o# 
driving any horse or animal against the person or surveying 
instruments or other professional apparatus of said city engi- 
neer or any of his assistants, or by moving or displacing any 
stake or other landmark fixed or determined by him or his 
assistants, or by wilfully causing or offering them any kind ot 
corporeal injury or hindrance, such person so offending shal} 
upon conviction thereof be fined in any sum not less than 
5 dols. nor more than 170 dols. 

‘Sect. 14. The office of city surveyor is hereby abolished, and. 
the duties of said office as fixed by law and ordinance are 
hereby imposed upon the city engineer. 


ST. SOPHIA, SALONICA. 


CCORDING to the account of a Scottish résident in 
Salonica, who writes to the Scofsman, the disastrous fire 
on the 4th inst. broke out in a ‘sma’ still.” A native ‘ Willie” 


| was engaged in distilling or refining spirits. of wine. Repre- 


sentative “ Rabs and Allans” and “ drouthy neibors” cam’ to 
see and to “pree.” In sampling the liquor they upset a lamp 
(petroleum), which, falling, exploded, and ignited the highly 
rectified spirit. Immediately the whole place—a wooden 
structure—was in a blaze. Fanned by a stiff northerly breeze,, 
the fire shortly acquired the proportions of a conflagration. 
The dwelling-houses, largely composed of timber, had become 
through the protracted drought of this summer as inflammable 
as tinder. The fire assurance companies, mostly English, had! 
provided their agents with fire engines. But there was little or 
no water to speak of to be had nearer than the sea, and that 
supply in the early stages of the fire, being distant, was not 
available. The engines also were undermanned. The firemen 
who had their homes in the quarter endangered abandoned: 
them to care for their families, and remove their little all to a 
place of safety. Even had they stuck to their posts, their puny 
efforts would simply have demonstrated the futility of attempt- 
ing to stop or stem the all-devouring element, that consumed 
wood and stones and dust in its devastating career. The blast 
of its breath along the lateral lines of its track scorched ané 
blistered objects lying a long way off its direct path. It 
pursued its destructive career unimpeded until brought to a 
standstill at the sea. S 
Fortunately there are no casualties to deplore. Some 2,090 
houses have disappeared ; 15,000 of the population are home- 
less and houseless, mostly of the working classes; sever 
synagog.1es and as many medrashim fell a prey to the flames. 
Three Greek churches—one the Metropolitan—have to be 
added to the tale of this terrible catastrophe. The mosque of 
St. Sophia—an ancient Christian church dating from the times 
of the Emperor Justinian (a miniature of the cathedral church 
of the same name in Constantinople)—a solid, massive struc- 
ture, and standing in the centre of an extensive area, would 
have remained unscathed had not the keepers, carried away 
by humanitarian considerations, thrown open the doors and’ 
allowed it to be utilised as a depdt for salvage from the inner 
rim of the fiery circle that enveloped it. The interior was: 
speedily filled with bundles of clothing and the wreck of 
‘ plenishing,” torn in a tremor of desperation from the buildings: 
round about the sacred edifice. Everyone was intent upon 
stowing away and piling bundle upon bundle, in apse, nave, 
aisles and narthex, nothing doubting but that the structure was 
as fireproof asa Milner’s safe. It never occurred to any one 
to look up and see for themselves whether the windows round 
the dome were glazed or closed. Sparks from the surrounding 
fiery furnace found an entrance there, and soon the whole 
interior was one sweltering mass of burning heterogeneous: 
material. The muniment room, full of cases (wooden) contain- 
ing deeds and miscellaneous documents appertaining to the 
Mosque’s estates, lands and tenements, caught fire also, in- 
volving in one common ruin private property to a considerable 
amount, and documents in an antiquary’s eye of inestimable: 
worth. The great heat has changed the fine, dead gold 
ground of the representation in mosaics of the Ascension of 
our Lord into a pale ashen hue. The figures of the angels and 
the “men of Galilee” are blurred beyond recognition. The 
outlines are still definable, and, I dare say, could be retouched 
and restored by a skilful, cunning workman, but not after the 
antique. Three of the columns (verde antique) and the foliage. 
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of the capitals are badly chipped by the heat. As if to com- | Against this valuation and allocation parties have appealed to 


pensate, however, for the evil it had wrought, it has revealed 
patches of mural painting in the arched windows of the women’s 
galleries, leading one to infer that the whole interior is covered 
with frescoes. The Turks, who abhor ornamentation in a 
place of worship, had evidently at the time of their taking 
possession of this church replastered the whole interior, thus 
producing that plainness and simplicity that so commend 
themselves to their notions of propriety in things sacred. 

The British and Greek Consulates, being situated on the 
quay, were among the last of the buildings to be overtaken by 
the fiery flood before its hitherto irresistible onrush was arrested 
at the very water’s edge. The British Consul-General was 
just able to save the archives by sending them on board 
the Turkish S¢ationnaire that was lying at anchor in the offing. 
His own private property he had to abandon to the flames. 

The various assurance companies are liable in the aggregate, 
so far as ascertained at date, in the sumof 215,000/. The total 
loss, covered and uncovered, is reckoned at one million sterling. 
The insured will soon recuperate and build again the old waste 
places ; but the poor and those who have no helper, what is to 
become of them? Local charity is not equal to this strain 
upon its resources. 


EXCAVATIONS AT KENILWORTH. 


HE excavations are now completed, and the churchyard 
has resumed its usual quiet appearance. The nave and 
north transept of the long-buried church have been cleared, the 
tiled floor removed, and the surface levelled and turfed over. 
The removal of the dérvis, says the Coventry Herald, has given 
a sharp pitch of about 5 feet below the level of the adjoining 
burial-ground, and to meet this difficulty a strongly-built 
retaining wall has been erected. This answers the double 
purpose of guarding the nearest row of graves from a landslip, 
and also gives a pleasing promenade, from which a good view. 
of the excavations may be obtained. The wall extends to the 
extremity of the north transept, leaving the altar-steps of the 
Jady chapel projecting at the foot. The two stone effigies 
found during the progress of the work have been built into the 
wall. The largest is that of a canon (headless) in full vestments, 
and the smaller (also headless) is a grotesque figure of a monk 
seated. The pillars, which originally supported the tower, are 
left 7 situ, and have been pointed up and raised. The flight 
of steps leading from the church to the cloisters have been 
preserved, and the space within the cloisters and the outer 
monastic buildings has been levelled and turfed over, and with 
the remainder of the excavated area will now be used for burial 
purposes. The south transept, chancel and chapter-house are 
still untouched, and as these portions are on land which is 
vested in the local board there ought to be no difficulties in the 
way of further research. Some time ago the archeological 
section of the Midland Institute applied for permission to 
explore this portion, but no action was taken ia the matter. 


THE VALUATION OF THE FORTH BRIDGE. 


R. MUNRO, the assessor of railways and canals, has 
I (says the Sco¢sman) valued the Forth Bridge for rating 
purposes at the net sum of 25,coo/, The bridge is worked by 
the North British Railway Company, who are bound to pay 
the Forth Bridge Railway Company, zzfer alia, “the mileage 
proportion of receipts from all traffic of the North British 
Company passing over the bridge, besides bonus mileage and 
the receipts for traffic local to the bridge,” the sum, of course, 
varying with the amount of traffic. It is believed that the 
assessor has made up his valuation on the principle of taking 
the minimum annual sum which the North British Railway 
Company are bound to pay under the Forth Bridge Railway 
Act, namely, 40,0007. From this sum he has deducted the 
proportion of rates and taxes, estimated at 1,500/.; general 
charges, 1,0co/.; tenants’ profits at the rate of 33; per cent, 
12,500 —leaving, as stated, a net value of 25,000/, On the 
question of the allocating this sum considerable difference of 
opinion arose between the counties of Linlithgow and Fife. 
Linlithgow claimed that their share of the valuation should 
embrace that portion of the bridge which extends from the 
south shore to the middle of the north channel, including the 
island of Inchgarvie; while Fife contended that the bridge 
should be divided in the south channel, thus including Inchgarvie 
in Fife’s portion. Linlithgow’s claim to Inchgarvie was founded 
upon old charters, while Fife’s was based upon the facts that 
the island was much nearer to the coast of Fife than to the 
coast of Linlithgow, and that the Sheriff of Fife exercised 
jurisdiction over it. Mr. Munro decided the dispute by allocat- 
ing to Fife 10,3547, the mileage being 1 mile 72} chains; to 
Linlithgow, $,939/, equal to a mileage of 1 mile 52 chains ; to 
Inverkeithing, 4,432/.; and to South Queensferry, 1,275/. 


the Lord Ordinary in the Bill Chamber, and the appeals will be 
heard about the end of this month. Th: Lord Ordinary’s 
judgment is final. In addition to the appeals against 1b» 
allocation there will be an appeal against the valuation, Fi 
contending that it should be 49,000/. gross ; but the most 
important question at issue will be raised by the railway - 
company, namely, whether there should be any valuation at al¥. 
The company maintain that the boundary of each county ends 
at low-water mark, and that therefore the bridge, so far as it is- 
situated between the low-water mark on each shore, should be 
exempt from rating for local purposes. Should the railway 
company’s contention be well founded, the case will rule the 
valuation of the Tay Bridge, the Solway Viaduct and similar 
structures, 


TESSER Zs. 


Arrangement of Picture Galleries. 
C. L. EASTLAKE. 


Se arrangement of pictures, with a view to their analog:cs 
of style, comparative merit and dimensions (though u»- 
fettered by the considerations which must sometimes interfere 
with the placing of works of art in modern exhibitions) is aa 
undertaking of no small difficulty. Some opinions on the sub+ 
ject, and on the modes of lighting picture galleries, are here 
submitted. Lofty rooms should, I conceive, be appropriated 
chiefly to large pictures, or to pictures with large figures. Fhe 
upper part of the walls can be thus properly filled. The space 
which may remain underneath in such rooms is not the fittest 
for cabinet pictures, although there may be sometimes exam- 
ples, especially by Italian masters, which might be advar- 
tageously so placed. But small elaborate Dutch and Flemisa 
pictures should, perhaps, in no case be far removed from the 
light, of which the windows, wherever they may be, are always 
to be considered the source. The fittest place for the windows, 
whether in the roof or in the walls, is a question on which 
much difference of opinion exists. Some are inclined to think 
that a skylight (always supposed to be furnished with ground 
glass or with movable blinds) is desirable for all pictures. 
This seems to have been Rubens’s opinion, for Algarotti states 
that the museum which the great painter built for himself at — 
Antwerp was circular, with a single light in the centre of the 
roof. But if a skylight be the fittest, it should still, for the 
reasons before given, not be too far removed from cabinet pic~ 
tures, which require a strong light to exhibit their delicate 
gradations of chiaro-oscuro and the beauties of their executioz. 
Indeed, in a climate like this, and with the effects moreover of 
smoke to contend with, there should always be a superabundance 
of light; and whatever has been deemed necessary in this 
respect in the best-lighted continental galleries should be rather 
exaggerated in London. The form of the arched ceiling, next 
the skylight, is important with reference to this object. The 
flatter the curve, as tending to efface the upper angles of the 
room, the greater will be the quantity of light reflected from it. 
In the new gallery at Munich this advantage, it appears, is 
more than counterbalanced in the large rooms by the great 
height of the curve itself, which has the effect of removing the 
source of the light too far from the pictures. The inference 
which the foregoing statement seems to warrant is, that rooms 
of equal height are not advisable for large and small pictures > 
that, supposing a skylight to be the fittest on all occasions, 
elaborate cabinet pictures, in order to be near the eye, and at — 
the same time near the light (for both conditions are essential}; 
must be placed in less lofty rooms. This, it is admitted, might 
involve architectural difficulties. The problem of providing 
high and low skylights on the same floor, if desirable to have 
them on the same floor, would not be solved by adopting the 
form of the ancient basilica, or that of a church, in which the 
nave is much higher than the aisles, for the greater elevation of 
the central room would intercept a considerable portion of ligt 
from one wall at least of the side galleries. It would appear 
needless to say that a skylight for pictures should be free and 
uninterrupted, but the frequent violations of this condition prove. ~ 
that it may be forgotten. 


Mediceval Fonts. 
F. A. PALEY. 


As a general rule the style, mouldings and decorations of 
fonts precisely correspond with the details of ecclesiastical 
architecture of the same period. Thus Norman fonts com- 
monly exhibit the square form and the low, heavy appearance 
which mark the capitals and other features of Norman build- 
ings. The intersecting arch and varied surface sculpture, the 
grotesque imagery, and the shaft and cushion capital are alike 
observable in both. In Early English fonts the trefoil sunkerm: 
arch, the crisp foliage, the detached shafts, with characteristic: 
bases and capitals, the deep hollow mouldings, the splays ana” 
chamfers, are all very familiar to the observer of the styley” In, 
Decorated fonts we first find the richly-crocketed canopy, the 
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g@anelled, flowing tracery, the ball-flower, the diapered ground, 
the exuberance of niche and sculptured foliage, and the 
octagonal stem with slender engaged shafts, which now serve 
nly to ornament and not to support. In Perpendicular fonts 
we become conscious of sameness and repetition of device. 
The earlier the font the freer the fancy and the more indulgent 
the genius of the artist. To the Norman scarcely any object 
of ordinary observation and contemplation #:1me amiss—men, 
animals, fishes, birds, plants, agricultural operations, hunting, 
hawking; the saint, the bishop, the priest, the warrior, the 
freraldic and conventional forms of creatures living and dead 
awere worked up with surprising ingenuity and ever-varying forms 
of delineation. Unquestionably the designers of Norman 
fonts loved te expatiate in the religious mysticism of the age ; 
they loved, too, to embody in speaking stone the favourite 


legends of local saints, and p:obably also historical incidences. ° 


While we see here the Serpent overcome, or the Salamander, 
the Baptism of the Saviour and descent of the Holy Dove, the 
Crucifixion, the Temptation and other Scriptural subjects, the 
amiystic Vesica Piscis, or the entwined and fretted arms. of the 
Aloriated Cress, here we find a representation, to us perhaps 
unintelligible because the circumstances. are unknown, yet 
evidently descriptive of some Medizval miracle or some 
mighty display of the power of the Church. The fonts of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are varied in ingenious 
devices and in ornamental detail; but they contain little 
beyond mere architectural ornaments. The late fonts exhibit a 
somewhat- different kind of decoration. 
grotesque, but saintly and lifelike, of holy personages ; séjant 
dions, Evangelistic symbols, shields, the Seven Sacraments, the 
instruments of the Passion, with occasionally inscriptions or 
initial letters, constitute the chief sources of design. The 
enrichment of every part, and especially of the sides, generally 
in quatrefoiled circles, sometimes double-feathered, and the 
panelling of the stem in vertical tracery, very often with angels 
having outspread wings in the upper part, are peculiarities 
asually observable in this style. So constantly indeed do 
these features occur, that it appears evident either that inventive 
genius was declining, or the subjects of design were felt to be 
exhausted. Grotesque sculpture is very rare in late fonts. At 
Barrowby, near Grantham, the stem is pierced, and contains 
within three monkeys, as in a cage. 


Hleasurement of Light in Rooms. 
A. URE, 


When lights of different intensities have the same quality of 
tint, or tone of colour, they may be measured relatively to 
each other by the relative depths of shadow which they project 
apon a white wall or screen from an opaque body interposed. 
The light of oil lamps and of candles, either wax or tallow, has 
¢he same yellowish tint, and may be most exactly measured by 
placing the several luminiferous foci at such distances from the 
screen as that the shadows which they let fall from one and the 
same object shall be all of equal depth. And, since lights 
diminish in proportion to the squares of their distances, we 
have merely to square the respective distances of these 
fuminiferous foci from the screen to obtain an exact measure of 
their relative intensities. For example, when a wax candle of 
three to the pound, and a good mechanical or Carcel lamp, are 
placed respectively at distances of 3 and of ro feet from the 
screen, their flames will be found to project shadows from a 
-siender cylinder of equal depth. Now, the squares of these 
numbers being 9 and 100, will denote the relative illuminating 
powers of the candle and the lamp. When the tint of the light, 
however, is very different, as with the bluish flame of gas, the 
vivid white of an argand lamp fed with oxygen (called the 
Bude light), or the grey light of the sky, it becomes very diffi- 
-cult to measure the respective intensities of such lights by 
comparing the shadows which they project with the shadows 
projected from the flame of a standard or wax candle, or a 
mechanical lamp. I experienced this difficulty upon two 
interesting occasions. The first was in trying to measure 
the relative illuminating powers of the Bude light, in subservi- 
ency to my examination before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons. The second was in estimating the degree 
of obscuration of daylight produced by a high wooden wall or 
hoard erected in a. garden behind two valuable houses in 
George Street, Hanover Square, London. The landlords of 
these houses, justly conceiving that such a wall, if permanently 
built (as was intended), would greatly deteriorate the value of 
their property, were advised to sue for an injunction against it. 
As certain surveyors and architects had taken upon them to 
‘declare in their affidavits that the obscuration produced by the 
said hoard was inconsiderable in itself, and did not materially 
aimpair the comfort of the tenants of the houses, I was called 
upon by the solicitors for the plaintiffs to investigate scien- 
tifically the darkening effects upon the windows and principal 
apartments of the said houses produced by the hoard, and 
to show that they were not matters of vague opinion, 
Sut were points susceptible of physical demonstration 
@od accurate measurement. After -several trials, I satis- 
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fied myself that the method of comparing the shadows 
projected by the windows opposite the ‘hoard, and those from 
the windows of an adjoining house, not opposite to it, with the 
shadow of a standard wax candle, was not capable of affording 
uniform results, even when the yellow light of the candle was 
modified by a plate of pale blue glass. I had recourse to 
another photometric plan, which appears to be free from all 
ambiguity or source of error. The chloride and several other 
salts of silver are so very sensitive to light as to take a dark 
grey tint from exposure to diffuse daylight in a very short time, — 
When the aspect of the sky continues uniform for two or three 
hours, paper imbued with the nitrate, carbonate, chloride or 
phosphate of silver will assume a depth of grey or brown tint 
proportional to the time of its free exposure to the day. Avail- 


ing myself of this principle, I simultaneously placed pieces of 


paper so prepared in the apartments subject to the darkening 
influence of the wall, and in apartments of the adjoining house 
not under that influence. The papers which enjoyed the free 
aspect of the sky having assumed a decided depth of hue in 
half an hour, I folded them up from the light, and proceeded to 
watch the papers placed opposite to the windows less or more 
obscured, till I observed them to take the same depth of tint. ~ 
I found that in the dining-room of the house No. 16 in George 
Street, the paper exposed at the determinate distance from the 
windows required three hours to acquire the same dark colour, 
and in the dining-room of the house No. 17 it took an hour and 
a half. Hence it may be certainly concluded that the daylight 
in the said apartment of No. 16 was diminished sixfold, and in 
that of No. 17 threefold, by the interposition of the hoard. A - 
piece of the paper laid upon the sideboard of the dining-room 
in No. 16 continued during the whole of a bright summer's 
day without being perceptibly darkened in its hue, proving 
very manifestly that hardly any sky light at all was allowed to 
reach the bottom of this fine room, which is 32 feet long. The 
relative degrees of diurnal illumination in different apartments 
of any house—in different countries—or on different daysinthe ~ 
same place or country, may thus be accurately measured and 
permanently registered by a series of photogenic impressions 
of any form, which will exhibit the progressive depths of tint 
after an exposure during a certain number of minutes to diffuse _ 
daylight, care being always had to prevent the direct or reflected 
impulsion of the sunbeams. The tints thereby produced being - 
fixed by water of ammonia, hyposulphide of soda, or any of the 
well-known photogenic expedients, will serve as standards of 
comparison to enable us to estimate the vivacity of daylight in 
any region of the globe, from the time in which paper similarly 
prepared with a standard salt of silver acquires from exposure 
to daylight the same hue. 


Suffolk Churches. 
J. H. PARKER. 


The large number of churches in this county will always ~ 
give it an important place in the “ Ecclesiastical Topography of 
England.” But it has other and better claims to notice; there 
are several peculiarities which especially deserve attention. 
Perhaps it will be well first to notice the materials employed, 
and the use (judicious or otherwise) made of them. Through- 
out the county flint has been very generally used, and this, 
together with stone, has formed a combination alike curious. 
and beautiful. The manner in which these materials have 
been introduced will be well understood by those acquainted 
with this and the adjoining county of Norfolk. The term by 
which it may be best described is “ flushwork ”—the flint form- 
ing the panel, the stone being on the same face, without any 
moulded work, and not even raised from the surface, but form- 
ing the margin or division between the panels. The beauty 
and almost endless variety of this work is amazing. It has 
also another recommendation: the absence of moulded work 
would make it much less costly in the execution, while the 
effect is nearly, if not quite, as satisfactory. This style of work 
is employed generally throughout an entire building, but the 
part on which most care seems to have been lavished is the 
porch ; and here it would be difficult to surpass the delicacy 
of its execution. It is unnecessary to refer to any particular 
specimens; they will be readily seen in going through the 
notes. There is also another material very generally used in 
this county, which is brick; and in this case it is difficult to 
decide whether its introduction has been beneficial or other- . 
wise. So far as the churches are concerned, it had been well 
if bricks had not been invented; it was both less costly and 
more easily obtained than any other material, and therefore 
was more generally used in any repairs or additions that might 
from time to time be required. The result has been a most 
inharmonious combination ; in some cases, indeed, churches 
have been utterly ruined by a too free use of this material. On 
the other hand, the brickwork of the halls and manor-houses 
in the county cannot be too highly extolled, There appears to 
be no limit to the variety of moulding and ornament to be 
produced in this material; the noble stacks of chimneys are 
especially objects of admiration. Buildings of this class, and 
of more or less importance, are to be found in all parts of the 
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county. The round tower is another feature which has given 
rise to much controversy. For a length of time it was boldly 
asserted that the whole of these were the work of a very early 
period, Sut more attentive examination has led in many in- 
stances to a different conclusion ; for while it may be conceded 
that some have all the character of early work about them, it is 
equally clear that in others there is every mark of work as late 
as the fourteenth century. But perhaps the most important 
feature in the churches of this county is the quantity and 
quality of the woodwork. It would be almost an endless task 
to enumerate the various specimens; there is hardly a church 
without it, and in every instance it is more or less beautiful. 
Whether in porch, roof, screen, stall or seat, the design and 
execution are almost beyond praise, while on the covers to 
some of the fonts every variety of ornament seems to have 
been lavished. There is not much early work to be found. 
Rickman noticed some specimens of supposed Saxon work 
in some of the churches, as at Rarham, Claydon, Flixton, 
Gosbeck and others. Norman work is rare ; by far the best 
specimen is the abbey gateway at Bury, and scattered about 
the county are some very excellent doorways. There is com- 
paratively little Early English or Decorated work ; the great 
mass is Perpendicular, and of that much is late in the style. 


Fabulous Builders in Britain, 
T. WRIGHT. 


In the history of the Fitzwarines we are given to under- 
stand that the ruined Roman city of Uriconium, which we are 
now exploring at Wroxeter, had been taken possession of by 
the giants. Sometimes in these legends the very names of the 
Teutonic mythic personages are preserved. Thus a legend in 
Berkshire has preserved the name of the Northern and Teutonic 
smith-hero, Weland, the representative of the classical Vulcan. 
The name of Weland’s father, Wade, is preserved in the 
legend of Mulgrave Castle in Yorkshire, which is pretended to 
have been built by a giant of that name. A Roman road 
which passes by it is called Wade’s Causeway, and a large 
tumulus or cairn of stones in the vicinity is popularly called 
Wade’s Grave. According to the legend, while the giant Wade 
was building his castle, he and his wife lived upon the milk of 
an enormous cow, which she was obliged to leave at pasture on 
the distant moors. Wade made the causeway for her con- 
venience, and she assisted him in building the castle by bring- 
ing him quantities of large stones in her apron. One day as 
she was carrying her bundle of stones her apron-string broke 
and they all fell to the ground—a great heap of about twenty 
cartloads—and there they still remain as a memorial of her 
industry. Another castle in Yorkshire, occupying an early 

- site, was said, according to a legend mentioned by Leland in 
the sixteenth century, to have been built by a giant named 
Ettin. It is hardly necessary to remark that this is a mere 
corruption of the name of the cofenas, or giants of Teutonic 
mythology, 

Tudor Interiors, 


W. BERNAN. 


At the close of the reign of Henry VIII. domestic con- 
venience and comfort had made a little progress. The rooms 
in the houses of the upper classes were built capacious and 
lightsome, and the ceilings were often plastered, or formed of 
boards. Halls and parlours and_ the chief sleeping chambers 
were, as in bygone times, hung with tapestry ; or they were 
lined in a manner recently introduced, with boards of a foreign 
kind of oak called wainscot. In houses of the inferior gentry 
and wealthy tradesmen, parlours and the best bedrooms were 
hung with arras, or with a kind of painted or sized cloth made 
in imitation of it. Stamped or painted leather imported from 
Flanders was also latterly introduced as a wall lining. The 
doors were clumsily made and fitted and well hinged, for Sir 
Thomas More says those of London would fullow the least 
drawing of a finger; locks were rare, and internal doors 
opened with a latch and string. Boarded floors in halls and 
parlours. were becoming common. Rushes and straw, however, 
still covered and polluted their surface. The beds of the 
better classes were sumptuous and comfortable. Mattresses 
were used, but sometimes, to receive the bed, loose straw was 
spread on the sacking. The order for making the royal 
Savage’s own lair says:—‘A yoman with a dagger is to 
Searche the strawe of the kynges bedde that there be none 
untreuth therein—the bedde of downe to be cast upon that.” 
The lower classes were contented with straw alone; but, as 
appears from Holinshed’s account, more from an ignorant con- 
tempt for a pleasant bed and a soft pillow than from lack of 
means to obtain the indulgence. The windows had curtains, 
and were glazed in the manner described by Erasmus 3 but in 
inferior dwellings, such as those of copyholders and the like, 
the light-holes were filled with linen or with a shutter. The 
hearth recess was generally wide, high and deep, and had a 
large flue. The hearth, usually raised a few inches above the 
floor, had sometimes a halpas or dais made before it, as in the 


King’s and Queen’s chambers in the Tower. Before the hearth 
recess or on the halpas when there was one a piece of green 
cloth or tapestry was spread, as a substitute for the rushes that 
covered the lower part of the floor. On this were placed a 
very high-backed chair or two, and footstools that sometimes 
had cushions, and above all high-backed forms and screens, 
both most admirable inventions for neutralising draughts of 
cold air in these dank and chilling apartments. Andirons, 
fireforks, firepans and tongs were the implements to supply and 
arrange the fuel. Hearth recesses with flues were common in 
the principal chambers of houses of persons of condition, ana 
were superseding what Aubrey calls flues, like loover holes, in 
the habitations of all classes. The adage that “one good fire 
heats the whole house” was found true only in the humbler 
dwellings ; for in palace and mansion, though great fires blazed 
in the presence chamber or hall or parlour, the domestics were 
literally famishing with cold. This discomfort did not, how- 
ever, proceed from selfish or stingy housekeeping, but rather 
from an affectation of hardihood, particularly among the lower 
classes, when effeminacy was reckoned a reproach. Besides, 
few could know what comfort really was, but those who did 
valued it highly. Sanders relates that Henry VIII. gave the 
revenues of a convent which he had confiscated to a person 
who placed a chair for him commodiously before the fire and 
out of all draughts. Domestics and workpeople, too, were well 
fed. The Spaniards who came to England in Queen Mary’s- 
time wondered when they saw the large diet used by the 
inmates of the most homely-looking cottages. ‘The English, 
they said, made their houses of sticks and dirt, but they fare as 
well as the king; whereby it appeareth, says Harrison, that 
they liked better of our good fare in such coarse cabins than 
of their own thin diet in their princelike habitations an@ 
palaces.” With beef and bread for breakfast and dinner, ané 
something heartening for supper, consolidated with plenty of 
good ale, their organic heat was not diminished from lack of its 
proper fuel, which certainly was a prodigious alleviation of the 
fireside privation in wintry weather. 


Egyptian Bird Paintings. 
J. BONOMI. 


Among the most ancient records of the primeval civilisation 
of the human race that have come down to us, there is 
described, in the language the most universally intelligible, a 
gigantic stork, It is a bird of white plumage, straizht 
and large beak, long feathers in the tail; the male bi & 
has a tuft at the back of the head and another at the 
breast, its habits apparently gregarious. This very remark- 
able painted basso-relievo is sculptu’ed on the wall, in the 
tomb of an officer of the household of Pharaoh Shufa 
(the Suphis of the Greeks), a monarch of the fourth 
dynasty, who reigned over Egypt while yet a great part: 
of the Delta was intersected by lakes cvergrown with the 
papyrus—while yet the smaller ramifications of the parent 
stream were inhabited by the crocodile and hippopotamus— 
while yet, as it wold seem, that favoured land had not been 
visited by calamity, nor the arts of peace disturbed by war, so 
the sculpture in these tombs intimate, for there is neither horse 
nor instrument of war in any one of these tombs. At that 
period, the period of the building of the Great Pyramid,. 
which, according to some writers on Egyptian matters, was in- 
the year 2109 BC, which, on good authority, is the 240th year 
of the Deluge, this gigantic stork was an inhabitant of the Delta. 
or its immediate vicinity ; for, as these very interesting docu- 
ments relate, it was occasionally entrapped by the peasantry 
of the Delta and brought with other wild animals as matters of 
curiosity to the great landholders or farmers of the products of 
the Nile, of which circumstance this painted sculpture is a 
representation, the catching of fish and birds, which in these 
days occupied a large portion of the inhabitants. The birds- 
and fish were salted. That this document gives no exaggerated 
account of the bird may be presumed from the just proportion 
that the quadrupeds in the same picture bear to the men who 
are leading them ; and, from the absence of any representation” 
of these birds in the less ancient monuments of Egypt, it may 
also be reasonably conjectured they disappeared soon after the 
period of the erection of these tombs. With respect to the 
relation these facts bear to each other, I beg to remark that the 
colossal nests of Captain Cook and Flinders, and also those of 
Mr. James Burton, were all on the seashore, and all of those 
about an equal distance from the equator. But whether the- 
Egyptian birds, as described in those very ancient sculptures, 
bear any analogy to those recorded in the last pages of the 
great stone book of nature (the new red sandstone formation)... 
or whether they bear analogy to any of the species deter- 
mined by Professor Owen from the New Zealand fossils, I am 
not qualified to say, nor is it indeed the object of this paper to 
discuss, the intention of which being rather to bring together 
these facts and to associate them with that recorded at Gizeh, 
in order to call the attention of those who have opportunity ef 
making further research into this interesting matter. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


‘Ir was lately announced that the French Minister of 
finance had given direction for returns to be sent from all 
parts of France giving information about houses. The 


»~{emmittee of Historic and Scientific Works attached to 


£he Ministry of Public Instruction is endeavouring to sup- 
plement the returns by obtaining further intelligence on 
*aabitations. The subjects suggested are the extent of the 
region in which each special type of house is to be found ; 
‘the causes, topographical, geological, meteorological, which 
determined the choice of aspect for houses ; if in the dis- 
frict it is common to have the houses placed together, or if 


..they are detached, and the reasons for the arrangement ; the 


character of the type of house that prevails in the district, 
its arrangement, materials, dimensions, &c., plans being 


sent when possible; relation between the type and the | 


“number of inhabitants ; the occupancy, whether confined to 
‘amily life, or if, in addition, there are workshops, barns, 
stables; the ordinary dependencies .of the house; its 
appearance, cost, &c. ; sanitary condition, &c. It was con- 
~sidered that the first questions issued were enough to 
puzzle French officials, owing to the difficulty of tabulating 
the information, but the second are worse. If the other 
Ministers should take up the subject, the provincial depart- 
“ments and statistical socteties will deserve general com- 
“museration. 


THE announcement which appears in the fifth half- 
vyearly report of the Bath Stone Firms, Limited, has more 
interest for architects than the statements in the majority of 
documents of the kind. The directors say they are 
glad to be able to report that they have entered into an 
agreement with Messrs. FauRr, Kresster & Co, of Cler- 
-maont Ferrand, France, by which they have become the sole 


» agents in Great Britain and Ireland for the sale and use of 


‘ | Messrs. Faurr, Kesster & Co.’s process known as 


~ “‘ uate,” for hardening and preserving stone. This process 


«other costly materials. 


consists of applying to the surface of the stone a solution 
made by dissolving in ordinary water certain chemical 
crystals. The cost of the solution is but trifling, and the 
labour in applying it to the stone is as simple and cheap as 
“whitewashing. The process does not affect the colour or 
alter the granular appearance of the stone. It sets up a 
‘nemical action, which transmutes the stone into a sub- 
stance practicably imperishable. The directors have satisfied 
Themselves that the invention is a valuable one, and that its 
adoption in this country will in many cases lead to the use 
of Bath stone in lieu of hard and expensive stones and 
They therefore believe that in 
acquiring for this company the exclusive right to sell and 
“use the process in Great Britain and Ireland, they have 
secured what will prove a not unimportant auxiliary to the 
“company’s business. And it may be added that the cement 
will be of the utmost use in partial or general restorations of 
4Duildings. The Bath Stone Firms’ business has thriven 
-owing to the great demand for the excellent stone. 


“‘Tuere is a market for old-fashioned pianos in Paris 


“although the prices in it never run high. As a rule the 


-1s made of these antiquated instruments ? 


‘days ago for thirty-four francs. 
“norde of instruments, for even in the Hétel des Ventes 
» historical importance counts for something. 


value of one, however large, is only ten francs. What use 
They are com- 
monly broken up, and the wood, which is sure to be firm 
-and dry, is cut up into panels, which are bought by artists, 
who for some subjects prefer them to canvas. An ancient 
piano, which came from the Hotel de Ville, and may have 
given pleasure in its day to many celebrities, was sold a few 


But it stood apart from the 


THE success of the firm of Epmunpsons, Limited, is 


~. €nough to convince people that skill and business habits 
~ can still make their way in Ireland, and that a company, in 
« part Irish, can cunt upon orders in England and else- 


‘where. ‘The chairman, Mr. J. R. WicHam, at the meeting 
~on Monday, was able to announce a dividend of 8 percent., 
and a sum of 2,400/, hzs been carried forward towards next 
year’s account. According to the chairman they have reason 
.to be well satisfied with their year’s trading. Their business 
this year has been mostly in electric lighting installations, 


Orders were received not only for city lighting, but also for 
the erection of installations in the country. The manu- 
facturing and other arrangements which the company had 
made with J. Epmunpson & Co., of Dublin, or, as it 
might be expressed, their ‘‘ Dublin House” had proved 
beneficial to both companies. Recently the Dublin house 
secured the order for lighting with electric light the new 
premises erected by the Science and Art Department of the 
Government in Dublin for the great National Museum and 
Public Library there. This installation is one of the 
largest in the Kingdom, and the largest in Ireland, and 
the erection of the works has directly and indirectly been’ 
beneficial to the company. According to the chairman 
the directors are steadily keeping in view the importance of 
adopting in the works which they undertake the very best 
designs and the most improved inventions as they are 
made public ; and from their independent position—not 
being in the slightest degree confined to any particular 
manufacturers—they are able at once to avail themselves of 
the very best appliances in each department as they arise, 
and thus gain the confidence of the public. 


TuHE full-sized model of the monument of Danron, the 
Titan of the Revolution, the man whose deeds gained 
CaRLYLE’s admiration, has been completed by M. AucusTE 
Paris. ‘The sculptor has represented DANTON on the tri- 
bune, and he is supposed to be uttering the famous phrases, 
“De laudace! Encore del’audace! Toujours de Vaudace!” 
which served as inspirations for the army of the Revolution. 
The courage of the man is suggested by the outstretched 
right arm and the closed left hand, which seems to strike 
the tribune as if it represented the coalition. But DANTON 
was no APOLLO, and the sculptor has shown him as he was 
—his face scarred, his nose broken, his lips divided—visible 
signs that made him look like a pugilist and the right man 
for the crisis. As CARLYLE wrote, ‘‘He had many -sins ; 
but one worst sin he had not, that of Cant. No hollow 
Formalist, deceptive and self-deceptive, ghastly to the 
natural sense, was this ; but a very man; with all his dross 
he was a Man, fiery-real from the great fire-bosom of 
Nature itself.” At Danton’s feet are two figures—one a 
peasant in sabots grasping a gun, the other a gamin de Paris, 
a Barras of the line, who proudly wears a Phrygian cap and 
carries his drum as if it were a token of distinction. They 
are types of the people who derived enthusiasm from 
Danton, and saved France from Brunswick. The group, 
when cast, is to be placed in front of the new Ecole de 
Médecine. 


AMERICAN engineers have long had a sort of hold on 
Austria. Whenever a difficult work was proposed the 
advice of an expert in the United States was at once sought. 
For the work at the Iron Gate, on the Danube, therefore, 
American machinery was ordered. A large order for sub- 
marine drilling apparatus has been given to the Ingersoll- 
Sergeant Company of New York, and if the work is ever 
accomplished it will be owing in a great measure to 
American ingenuity. 


THE scheme for making Paris a seaport has assumed a 
form sufficiently definite to admit of the preparation of 
estimates of the cost of the work. It is calculated that a 
canal about 20 feet in depth can be constructed from Rouen 
to Paris for five and a half millions sterling, or 135,000,000 fr3. 
There is no doubt the part to be traversed does not offer 


many engineering difficulties, but it is evidently expected 


that the work can be got through in an economical way. 
The sum named includes all expenses, including land, for 
which 4,600,000 frs. are supposed to be enough. There 
would probably be fewer obstacles to compulsory pur- 
chase than in England. The excavations are estimated at 
67,500,000 frs.; construction of dams _ and__ sluices, 
14,300,000 frs.; alterations of railways, 10,600,000 frs.; con- 
struction of bridges, 10,000,000 frs.; and administration, 
22,000,000 frs., all being comprised in the 135,000,000 frs. 
There is at present an efficient railway service between 
Paris and Rouen, but as the Parisians have long desired to 
see ships near the boulevards, we suppose it will be neces- 
sary to carry out the works to gratify them, .although there 
is not apparently much chance of making a profitable 
investment of the canal. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TdHE ARRIVAL OF THE BRIDE, 


RENCH artists, when they paint marriage-scenes like 
those we have so often illustrated, are obliged to 
avoid everything which might suggest that they had adopted 
aristocrats for subjects. In Belgium there is no such 
restriction. M. Dei’ Acqua, of Brussels, has been 
allowed to realise incidents of the marriage of a Venetian 
nobleman. In the painting we illustrate this week the 
bride is brought to her husband’s house on the mainland, 
and in the companion work she is shown as presented to 
his friends and retainers. The author is one of the best 
known of Belgian painters, and he has gained reputation 
by the refinement and skilful composition which is seen in 
all his pictures, 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


WO. 266.—NORTH DOOR, WEST FRONT, CORK CATHEDRAL, 
[W. BURGES, A.R.A.) 


NO. 267,_CENTRE DOOR, WEST FRONT, CORK CATHEDRAL. 
[W. BURGES, A.8.A.] 


ST. JUDZE’S CHURCH, KENSAL GREEN, 


HIS church has been erected as a memorial to the 

late Mr. BenyJAMIN SHAw, and consists of a nave 

4o feet wide, the side aisles being used only as passages, 
the north transept forming an organ-chamber, with a south 
transept for children and vestry adjoining. The chancel 
has an apsidal termination, which forms the sacrarium. A 
large mission-room is built abutting on the south side of the 
church, and is arranged so as to be divided into classrooms. 
The materials used consist of red brick facings with Bath 
stone dressings, the roofs being covered with tiles. The 
work has been carried out at a total cost of 6,500/. by Mr. 
WHEELER, of Highgate, under the supervision of Mr. JoHN 
T. Lrg, architect, of 26 Great James Street, Bedford Row. 


TRE LEEDS SCHOOL OF ART. 


T ‘HE following interesting communication from Mr. J. 
Holmes on the early history of the local art school 
appears in the Leeds Mercury :— 

The exhibition of the works of the School of Art, opened by 
Colonel Harding in the gallery of the institution of the Leeds 
Mechanics’ Institute and Literary Society last Saturday morn- 
ing, brought before me many remembrances pertinent to the 
subject. I joined the institution when fourteen years of age, 
because I understood that there was a drawing class attached 
to it. This would be about 1828-29. There was a drawing 
class, but it was restricted to mechanical work only. The 
institution had been formed some two or three years betore by 
the two Edward Baines, father and son, with the help of Mr. 
John Marshall, Mr. B. Gott and others. It was opened by the 
celebrated Henry Brougham, and I believe that to get 
mechanics who worked in iron and in the mechanical trades to 
attend was the principal idea in the minds of the founders. It 
was a small affair. The rooms were up two flights of stairs, in 
the backyard of Surgeon Dickinson’s house, entering from 
Park Row and facing into Basinghall Street. It had a library 
of books, limited to science and the constructive arts only, 
provided by its patrons ; a number of copies of machinery, a 
few architectural drawings—and that was all. When I joined 
there were a few operative mechanics, chiefly from Marshall’s 
and Fenton & Murray’s, with others who used to come in 
their white-duck jackets to practise drawing. But there 
was no fixed teacher of either drawing or chemistry, of which 
there was asmall class formed. There was occasional voluntary 
teaching by those who had acquired the art or knowledge in 

. both mechanics, building and chemistry. I remember the late 
Mr. James Kitson, then in the chemical class, giving us two 
evenings of experiments ; and William Huggon (then a dyer, 
wearing clogs) attending and laying the foundation of his after 
knowledge and eminence in photography and chemistry. Mr. 
Marriott, now of Huddersfield, who, I am glad to say, is still 
living, was one of the early pupils of the chemical class. Except 
the secretary and librarian (two evenings a week), I believe 
there was no salaried official. The porter or attendant, who 
took care of the rooms, would be paid; and that was all. 
The institution was not adapted to my liking, but as my fees 
were paid, and I had complied with the rather difficult condi- 


tions to join, I kept attending. By the way, this was after 
closing the shop at nine, and I had to be back again at ten. It 
is clear that I could not do much, but I made a drawing from 
a copy-book back, and such like, until I bought a printed 
pocket-handkerchief of ‘ The Village School in Uproar,” which 
I began to copy for my work. As before said, there was no 
teacher at all, but Mr. John Exley, then a foreman, and after- 
wards partner in Fenton & Murray’s Iron Foundry, used to come 
to keep order and to take care of the copies. He said nothing 
to me. I was accompanied by a youth called Woodhead, after- 
wards painter, and another of the name of Blanshaw, a plasterer 
—the latter copying an acanthus capital. Mr. Woodhead (whose 
daughter is now Mrs. Colonel North) made a drawing of a 
house or other building. Another worked at an elevation of St. 
Paul’s, and nobody hindered us, or helped—except to let us alone 
for the two evenings a week. One evening, or rather night, I 
remember the whole committee came round the room to see 
what we were doing, and I remember that John Marshall 
stopped at my work—the pocket-handkerchief—smiled, and 
passed on with a few words to another of the committee. I 
afterwards learnt that my subject or work was not exactly what 
they contemplated, but if I behaved there was no wrong, and 
so it was condoned. It took several weeks, but I have the 
picture still. The mechanical drawers did not come, though 
there was a skilled draughtsman to teach them voluntarily. 
Others did come, and so the class took other shapes, and then 
was divided—two evenings to mechanical and two to other 
drawing. Among others a young man, a woolsorter, of 
Jowitt’s, Albion Street, then came, and began a picture of 
Westall’s Storm in Harvest, from an engraving. He could 
not put his figures in well, and I, being pretty fair in drawing, 
pencilled in the figures for him. But he was a good colourist, 
and he made a beautiful picture, the first I ever saw painted, 
and it became my model and ambition for years. To cut 
short, they at length got a paid mechanical drawing master ; 
but life duties and business led me into other directions, and I 
ceased to be a pupil of the drawing class. Mr. George 
Thurnell, the master of the Lancasterian School, had become 
the “faithful and painful” teacher of the evening classes in 
general, and so continued until the action of the Schools of 
Art, under the South Kensington management, gradually set 
aside the old casual and really voluntary principle of action. 
Mr. Edward Baines, jun., always kept an eye over the 
institution and classes, and once he gave us two addresses on 
the arts as he had seen them on the Continent, and showed us 
a number of fine lithographic drawings printed from stone, an 
art not then known in Leeds. This really fixed my liking for 
drawing, and nearly made me an artist by profession, for I did 
not like the counter. Years after I named that to Mr. Baines, 
and showed him the results. Hitherto Leeds*had no help from 
the Art Department, and I believe the first help arose thus. 
When the Literary Society joined the Mechanics’ Institution in 
1864 there was a two days’ celebration of the union, and a 
temporary exhibition was got up for the occasion. I had 
become a member of the committee of the Mechanics’, and 
continued so after the union. Mr. Baines, a Member of 
Parliament, who had been active in founding and promoting the 
South Kensington scheme, came down to Leeds to attend our 
soirée, and brought some few cases of nice ebjects and speci- 
mens from the then young gathering of South Kensington, and 
somehow, ‘promiscuous like,” it was suggested that South 
Kensington should systematically help Leeds and other places 
by sending out portions of their growing collection, and of 
teaching the classes that might be founded. This, as expounded, 
took well, and was very highly applauded ; and the gentleman 
promised to try and let us have another large assortment of 
objects from South Kensington. Accordingly in a few months 
the promise became a performance. The committee of the 
institution took rooms opposite on the north-east corner of 
South Parade, and for a month an exhibition was open in the 
evening. This was, I believe, the first of the South Kensington 
loans. The agent sent in charge of the collection was, a few years 
before, a poor Holbeck lad of the name of Worsnop, well known 
to alot ofus. I used to lecture or talk about the objects night after 
night to the pupils of the art class, and Mr. Worsnop and others 
joined in. It was a special success, and was renewed next 
season—so well, that the scheme of having such a temporary 
or travelling sélection from South Kensington became part of 
their programme, and Mr. Worsnop became the head of that 
department, Along and contemporary with this South Ken- 
sington promoted art lectures, and Ralph Wornum came to the 
institution and gave a series of lectures upon Egyptian, Etrus- 
can, Greek and Roman art, with fine illustrations. Assyrian 
and Phoenician art was not then thought of. South Kensington 
did more. It provided certificated teachers for the societies 
which founded classes for art, gave copies and otherwise 
promoted what are now the Schools of Art, and Leeds was one 
of the first to open itself to meet South Kensington’s working 
conditions. I think the first teacher was a Mr. Sullivan—we 
had two others—then came Mr. Ryan, and then Mr. Walter 
Snith. Under Mr. Smith the institution extended its facilities— 
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in the new building—but the committee did not support his 
ideas, which led to his breaking off and going to America. 
Dr. Puckett, a very able man, was followed by Mr. Stephenson, 
in whose time I resigned the presidentship, to which I had 
taken after thirty years’ training ; and now we have obtained 
Mr. Rider, an expert, who I hope and think will be the right 
man inthe right place. I have always said that Leeds was 
good ground to cultivate, and that, if well cultivated, it would 
return good fruit. I say so still, and confidently expect it. I 
am one of the last of the early pupils of art that was trained at 
the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution, and can look back to the 
time before England bestirred herself to rise from the back- 
ward state in which she had been left by foreign culture and 
foreign advances in artistic work in trade and manufacture. 
That our pupils have improved in drawing over the early 
work of the first schools and classes may be seen in the present 
exhibition of works from the various schools of the nation now 
being exhibited at the Leeds School of Art; and as one con- 
versant with the facts I should say, if challenged, that the 
teaching of Government schools and the scheme of South 
Kensington are the only and efficient causes of the general 
progress and improvement in art. Naturally, then, the pupils 
of both sexés being better taught, know better what to do and 
what to appreciate. They take this into home life, and as they 


in turn become parents and guardians they influence those under 


them. And thus we have been and are being nationally 
elevated in art and its results. Leeds has done a full share of 
work in this direction. It gave origin to the schools ef Brad- 
ford and Keighley, and to many similar institutions throughout 
Yorkshire. The initiative to all this was largely due to the two 
Edward Baines, and to those whom they influenced. Anda 
noble result may now be seen byall who will go and examine 
the art collection that we are favoured with now from the South 
Kensington Museum, whose experts and principals are always 
ready and glad to place such aid at the service of Leeds—their 
very earliest pupil and student—for the public good. Feeling 
and speaking personally, I strongly advise an early visit. 


BROMSGROVE COTTAGE HOSPITAL. 


HE site of the new Cottage Hospital is being cleared by 
the contractor, Mr. Jonathan Brazier, Bromsgrove, and 
active steps are being taken to effect a commencement in the 
work. The new buildings will be arranged to face the New 
Road, with a side drive approach from Ednal Lane. There 
will also be access by a doorway and steps from the New Road 
at the lower corner of the site. The premises themselves are 
arranged as a central block and two. side wings connected by 
corridors. The wing nearest Ednal Lane will form the male 


ward, which it is proposed to call the “ Arthur Ryland Ward,” | 


out of compliment to Dr. and Mrs. Chavasse, who have under- 
taken to erect and furnish it at their own expense; and the 
corresponding ward on the town side will be devoted to 
females. Each of these main wards, which will be 35 feet by 
18 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 6 inches in height, will afford 
accommodation for six beds, and in connection with the wards, 
and at the rear of them, are the sanitary offices, consisting of 
bath-room, lavatory (with nurses’ sink), and water-closets. 
These offices are so connected with the wards that a cross- 
draught can be obtained to prevent any smell entering the 
wards. The centre block consists of a handsome entrance 
with a vestibule and central hall, with which the corridors 
leading to the main wards are connected. On either side of 
the main entrance are the day-room for convalescent patients, 
and the matron’s room, the dimensions of each of which are 
about 16 feet by ‘13 feet 4 inches. Leading from the 
central hall towards the rear is a passage, opening on 
to which will be a linen store and staircase to the 
upper floor, surgical ward, operating-room, dispensary, splint 
store, housekeeper’s store, nurses’ water-closet, and large 
kitchen about 16 feet square, with range, pantry and larder, 
small heating chamber, and a scullery which. opens into the 
yard. Arranged round the yard are a mortuary, which will 
also be available as a washhouse and a post-mortem room, a 
disinfecting chamber, a wood and coal store and places for 
garden tools and ashes. The whole of the buildings will be 
one storey in height, except the front portion of the centre 
block, which will be carried up two storeys, and will provide a 
large bedroom, which will be available for an additional ward 
if necessary, three bedrooms for the matron and the nurses and 
a small storeroom, Cellaring accommodation is provided in 
connection with the kitchen. 

With regard to the materials, it is proposed to carry out the 
premises in red brick, with pressed brick to certain portions, 
and stone will also be used to enrich the main entrance and 
certain of the windows. The gables will be finished in half- 
timbered style, with solid oak timbers cemented between, 
and with barge-boards to the overhangings. The centre 
roof will be hipped, and the whole of the roofs will be 
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covered with purple Staffordshire tiles. The inside walls of 
the wards will be finished with Portland cement, with a smooth ~ 
face, as will also be the case with the lower part of the internal — 
walls generally. The dado of the operating-room will be — 
finished with glazed bricks. The central hall will be warmed — 
with hot water-pipes from a circulating stove, and the baths — 
will be fitted up on the geyser system. Sinks will be provided — 
in the operating-room, the dispensary, the scullery and the — 
mortuary. The ceilings will be plastered, and the whole of the ~ 
woodwork will be stained and varnished, except that of the — 
exterior, which will of course be painted. Special arrangements. 
are made as to ventilation and lighting. 

It may be added that the wards and day and matron’s rooms 
will have wood floors, those of the wards being laid double with 
upper boards of narrow pitch pine. The corridors and 
passages will be paved with best blue and red quarries, laid to 
a pattern, and the kitchen and domestic offices will have a 
flooring of the best red quarries. The matron’s room and the 
day room are provided with bay windows, and a small balcony 
with a wrought-iron railing, in which flowers can be placed, — 
projects over the central entrance. All the principal walls will — 
be 14 inches thick and the other walls 9 inches. No work in 
connection with the laying-out of the grounds, &c., is included 
in the present contract, and it is contemplated to lay out the 
sloping ground in front of the hospital with shrubs and 
rockeries, and to form proper paths in connection with the side 
approach and the various portions of the premises. The main 
front of the building will be set back from 30 feet to 4o feet 


from the New Road, and the side of the male ward will stand — 


about 20 feet back from Ednal Lane. There will be a piece of 
ground in the rear which will be available for garden purposes. 

Care has naturally been given to the system of drainage, and 
all the soil drains will be separately arranged from the rain- 
water and sink drains, inspection pits being provided in order 
that they can at any time be examined and- cleaned out. The 

waterworks water will be laid on, and hot water will be pro- 

vided for various purposes. It is expected that the whole of the 
buildings will be covered in by the middle of January in next 
year, and that the premises will be entirely completed and ready 
for occupation by the end of May. The contract amounts to 
2,673. Mr. John Cotton, of the firm of Cotton & Bidlake, 

Birmingham, is the architect. : 


THE EXCAVATION OF SILCHESTER. 


CCORDING to Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, the scientific 
manner in which the site at Silchester should be explored 
is as follows :— ~ xn 

1. It is known that the Roman city was divided into blocks 
by toads or streets intersecting each other at right angles. 
Each block in turn should be thoroughly examined by trench- 
ing, or, where necessary, by the entire removal (temporarily) 
of the surface soil. By these means a true idea will be obtained 
of the number and arrangement of the houses or other buildings. 
in each block. A careful record should also be kept of all 
discoveries and all objects of interest preserved, to be ulti- 
mately placed in the museum. 

2. A proper plan of each block, to a uniform scale, should 
be made, thus furnishing as the work progresses a record of the 
arrangement of the city. In special cases it would further be 
advisable that models should be made, also to a uniform scale, 
of any structures of peculiar importance or interest. 

.3. As it is generally impossible in our English climate to 
preserve excavated remains unless properly protected from the 
frost and wet, as soon as the necessary plans and models have 
been made all uncovered walls should be again carefully 
covered up. Unless this be done, in a short time the newly- 
exposed remains will be reduced, like the basilica and forum 
and other buildings left open since Mr. Joyce’s operations some 
twenty years ago, to shapeless lines of flints, telling no tale and 
presenting no objects of interest. If, however, it be thought 
advisable that certain remains should not be again buried, they 
must be protected either by erecting over them properly con- 
structed buildings, warmed in winter, or, if exposed to the air, 
by carefully pointing them with good mortar and covering them 
with substantial copings. 

4. In place of the temporary museum now at Silchester it is 
desirable that a permanent building, however simple and un- 
pretentious in character, should be erected on the site. In this 
should be placed not only all the objects which have been or 
may be found during the excavations exemplifying the manners 
and customs of the ancient inhabitants of the city, but, what is 
of quite equal importance, the columns, bases, capitals, friezes 
and other architectural remains. Amongst these may be men- 
tioned the grand Doric capitals found at the south gate, and 
the beautiful fragments of a series of large Corinthian capitals 
from the basilica and west gate. Restorations might also be 
shown of the various methods of roofing employed in the 
Roman city, quantities of tiles and stone-roofing slabs having 
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been found in the excavations. The models made during the 
works should also find a place here, with others showing such 
_ features of construction as the various forms of hypocausts, 
_ &c. Tothe museum should be attached accommodation for a 

competent caretaker, who should also possess Sufficient technical 
_ knowledge te attend to general repairs on the site. 

- It is on the lines laid down above that the present excava- 
tions are being conducted, but, however economically carried 
out, the work is necessarily costly, and a sum of at least 3,000/, 
is required to complete a careful and systematic exploration of 
the hundred acres within the walls of the ancient city. About 
300/. has already been subscribed, and, in addition to this, Dr. 
Edwin Freshfield, the treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries, 
has most generously given a first subscription of 200/. towards 
the excavation of an entire block. Will no one come forward 
and follow this laudable example? Any subscriptions, whether 
large or small, will be received by the treasurer of the Excava- 
tion Fund, Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, F.S.A.,1 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


ve 


CORPORATION PROPERTY IN LIVERPOOL. 


RETURN has been prepared by the city surveyor, Mr. 
. Thomas Shelmerdine, jun, showing the approximate 
value on December 31, 1889, of the properties of the Liverpool 
Corporation held under the five following accounts :—1. Im- 
provement account—(a) reversionary interest in leases for 75 
years, 13,000/, ; (0) capitalised value of ground-rents on leases 
for 75 years, 49,8167; (c) value of property yielding rents, 
46,6347; (d@) value of land and property, including surplus 
lands at present unproductive, 64,517/.; total, 173,967/. 2. 
Public parks, &c., account—(a) reversionary interest in leases 
for 75 years in Sefton and Stanley Parks, 40,000/. ; (4) capital- 
ised value of ground-rents on leases for 75 years in Sefton 
Park, 41,3087.; (c) cost of the land forming the various parks, 
gardens and recreation grounds, including the total amount 
expended in laying out the parks, gardens and recreation 
grounds, 702,318/. (this includes 83,910/. cost of land for 
Newsham Park, Sheil Park, Wavertree Park, Botanic Gardens 
and St. James Mount, which belongs to the city fund account) ; 
{d) value of unsold building land in Sefton. Park, 57,5107. ; 
total, 841,1367. 3. Hospitals account—(a) value of the city 
hospitals, including land, buildings and contents, 77,1022. 4. 
Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings account—(a) value of 
artisans and labourers’ dwellings, including land and buildings, 
84,2992. ; (6) value of land yielding rents; value of land at 
present unproductive, 17,346/7.; total, 101,6457 5. Library, 
Museum and Arts account—(a) value of the Free Library and 
Museum, Picton Reading-room, Walker Art Gallery and other 
buildings maintained out of the Library and Museum rate, 
189,450/. (this includes 73,200/. value of land, site of Library, 
Museum, Picton Reading-room and Walker Art Gallery, which 
belongs to the city fund account) ; aggregate amount, 1,38 3,300/. 


AMERICAN RULES FOR ELECTRIC INSTAL- 
LATIONS. 


HE following rules and regulations for the installations of 
electric lighting and motive power apparatus were pre- 
pared by American experts, and have been adopted by the 
Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, the 
Boston Fire Underwriters Union, and the Electrical Mutual 

_ Insurance Company. 


Dynamos and Switch-boards. 

1. Dynamos must be located in dry places, not exposed to 
flyings or combustible material, and must be insulated upon 
dry wood, fiiled to prevent absorption of moisture. They must 
be kept thoroughly clean and dry. They must be provided 
with a reliable, automatic regulating device, or a competent 
person must be in attendance near the machine whenever it is 

in operation. In wiring for motive power the same precautions 
should be taken as with a current of the same volume and 

- potential for lighting. Each machine should be provided with 
a waterproof cover, which should be used whenever the machine 
is not in operation. 

2. Switch boards or other apparatus near the dynamos, for 
controlling circuits and currents, should be so located that they 
will be accessible and open on all sides, and entirely discon- 
nected from all woodwork or combustible material ; also kept 

free from moisture. They should be incombustible, and ren- 
dered non-absorbent of water. 


Motors. 
3. They must be located in dry places, not exposed to 
_flyings or combustible material, and must be insulated on dry 
wood, filled to prevent absorption of moisture. They must be 
_kept thoroughly clean and dry. They must be self-regulating, 
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or a competent person must be in attendance near the machine 
whenever it is in operation. All resistance-boxes or devices 
should be made of non-combustible material, or so located that 
they cannot communicate fire to any surrounding combustible 
material. In wiring for motive-power the same precautions 
should be taken as with a current of the same volume and 
potential for lighting. The motor (and resistance-box) should 
be protected by a cut-out and controlled by a switch. 

4. Motor cars driven by electricity from a single wire, with 
earth or floor-return circuit, will not be approved in any 
building insured by this company. The use of such single 
trolley tracks may be permitted, after special inspection, in 
mill-yards where there is no liability of other conductors 
coming in contact with the trolley-wire, and where the condi- 
tions of the position of the generator are such that the ground 
circuit will not impose any fire-hazard on the property. 

5. Wires for electric-lighting or stationary motors will not 
be permitted in the same circuit with trolley-wires with ground 
return-—_the stock-insurance companies will permit such instal- 
lations, subject to special inspection and agreement, on pay- 
ment of a suitable charge for the permit covering this increased 
hazard—although the same dynamo can be uséd if desired for 
both purposes, provided that the connection from the dynamo 
to each of the two circuits shall be by a double-throw switch, 
so that only one of the circuits shall be in service at the same 
time. In such cases the wires for lighting or stationary motors 
shall be in the usual manner, entirely on a metallic circuit 
without ground. 


Testing. 

6. All circuits should be tested at least twice a day with a 
suitable magneto, or other improved device, in order to 
discover any escapes to ground that may exist. One test 
should be made in the morning and another before starting in 
ample time to remove any defect, should it be found to exist. 
The rules for testing should be observed in any separate or 
isolated plant the same as in central stations. 


Arc System.— Outside Wires. 

7. All outside overhead wires must be covered with some 

material of high insulating power not easily abraded ; they 
must be firmly secured to properly insulated and substantially 
built supports. All tie-wires must have an insulation equal to 
that of the conducting wires. 
_ 8. All the joints must be so made that a perfectly secure 
and unvarying connection, fully equal to the cross section of 
the conducting wire, will be secured, and they should be 
soldered. All joints must be securely wrapped with an 
approved tape. ; 

The following formula for soldering fluid is recommended :— 
Saturated solution of zinc, 5 parts ; alcohol, 4 parts; glycerine, 
I part. 

g. Care must be taken that conducting wires are not placed 
in such position that it would be easy for water or any liquid to 
form cross connection between them, and they should not 
approach each other nearer than 1 foot. The wires must never 
be allowed in contact with any substance other than air and 
their proper insulating supports, except that service wires with 
special insulation may be permitted to touch foreign substances. 

to. Conducting wires carried over or attached to build- 
ings must be at least 7 feet above the highest point of flat roofs, 
and 1 foot above the ridge of pitched roofs. Lines constructed 
subsequent to the adoption of these regulations should not be 
run over and attached to buildings other than those in which 
the light or power is being, or is to be used, should be on sepa- 
rate poles or structures, where they can be easily reached for 
inspection. 

11, When they are in proximity to other conducting-wires 
or any substance likely to divert any portion of the current, 
dead, insulated guard-irons must be placed so as to prevent any 
possibility of contact in case of accident to the wires or their 
supports. The same precautions must be taken where sharp 
angles occur in the line-wires, and also where any wires (tele- 
graph, telephone or others) could possibly, owing to their posi- 
tion, come in contact with the electric-light wires. 

12, Overhead wires from the main circuit or pole in the 
street to the terminal insulators attached to buildings, and at 
the point where they enter a building, must not be less than 
12 inches apart. They must be rigidly and neatly run, and 
supported by glass or porcelain insulators or rubber-hooks. 

13. Service blocks must be protected by at least two coats 
of waterproof paint over their entire surface, and when used 
to support rubber-hooks, must have at least 1 inch of wood 
between the inner end of the hook and the back of the block. 

14. For entering buildings, wires with an extra heavy water- 
proof insulation must be used from the terminal insulators 
through the walls from the outside to the inside of the building. 
They must loop down, so that water may drip off without 
entering the building, and the holes through which they enter 
should, where possible, slant upward. 

15. Wires must enter and leave the building through an 
approved cut-out switch, which must be “double contact,” and 
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should effectually close the main circuit and cut off the interior 
when turned “‘off.” It must be so constructed that there shall 
be no arc between the points when thrown “on” or “ off.” It 
should be automatic in its action in either direction, not stop- 
ping between points when once started. It should indicate 
upon inspection whether current be “on” or “off.” It must be 
mounted on a non-conducting base, kept free from moisture, 
and easy of access to firemen and police. 


Inside Wires. 

16. Wires must not be concealed, and they must be rigidly 
kept apart at least one foot, unless an approved moisture-proof, 
non-conducting, non-inflammable tubing is used. This tubing 
must be sufficiently strong to protect the wires from mechanical 
injary. It may be fastened to the wall by staples, provided the 
tubing is not broken or injured thereby. Wires in this class of 
tubing may be run as near as 3 inches to each other. : 

17. Conductors in building must be thoroughly well insu- 
lated with non-absorbent waterproof materia!, as incombustivle 
as possible, which will adhere to the wire and not fray by 
friction, and will stand a temperature of 150 degrees without 
softening. In places liable to dampness, wires must be tho- 
roughly and carefully run on glass insulators, rubber hooks 
and porcelain knobs of suitable size and shape, and the wires 
must be separated at least 18 inches. They must also be pro- 
vided with an approved waterproof insulation or encased in an 
approved tubing. When wires pass through walls, floors, 
partitions, timbers, &c., indoors, glass tubing or so-called 
“floor-insulators,” or other moisture-proof, non-inflammable, 
insulating tubing must be used. 

18. All lightning arresters must be grounded outside of 
building and preferably connected to a water pipe. 


Arc Lamps. 


19. The frames and other exposed parts of arc lamps must 
be carefully insulated from the circuit. Each lamp must be 
provided with a proper hand switch and also with an automatic 
switch that will shunt the current around the carbons should 
they fail to feed properly. Stops of some kind must be pro- 
vided to prevent the carbons from falling out in case their 
clamps fail to hold them, and these stops must always be in 

lace. 

x 20. For inside use the light must be surrounded by a globe 
resting in a tight stand so that no particles of melted copper or 
heated carbon can escape. When any inflammable material is 
near or under the lamp the globe must be protected by a wire 
netting. Unless a very high globe, which closes in, as far as 
possible, at the top, is used, it must be provided with some 
protector or spark-arrester, reaching to a safe distance above 
the light. Broken or cracked globes must be replaced by 
perfect ones immediately. (By inflammable material is meant 
dry goods, clothing, millinery and the like in stores, flyings or 
goods in fabric factories, shavings and sawdust in wood- working 
shops, or any other substance that can be readily ignited by 
droppings or flyings from the lamp ) 


Incandescent Lamps on High-tension Circutts. 


21. The rules for running wires for arc lamps apply also to 
incandescent lamps on circuits having a potential of over 
350 volts. Incandescent lamps in single series on high-tension 
circuits must be provided with a suitable hand switch, and also 
with an automatic device capable of shunting the circuit across 
the terminals of the lamp should the carbon filament break. 
When incandescent lamps are in multiple series the hand 
switches must not control less than a single group of lamps, 
each of which may be provided with an automatic shunt as 
above. Electro-magnetic devices will not be accepted as 
suitable for this purpose. Any method of distributing current 
to incandescent lamps on high-tension circuits, other than as 
above provided for, must receive approval before being put to 
use. 

_ Outside Wires. 

22. The Rules 7 to 15 for outside arc wires also apply to 
outside incandescent wires, except that a cut-out switch in the 
circuit entering the building will not be required, but the wires 
from main circuit to main cut-out inside of building must be 
separated by a distance of not less than 6 inches, for currents 
having an electro-motive force of 350 volts or less, and this 
distance must be increased for currents of higher potential. 
They must also be rigidly and neatly run, and must be supported 
by glass or porcelain insulators or by rubber hooks, 


Underground Services. 


23, Where underground-service conductors enter a building, 
special care is necessary that they shall not come in contact 
with each other, or be placed where there is any risk of dis- 
turbance by moisture or mechanical injury. There shall not 
be any free opening from urderground wire conduits to build- 
ings. The service must not end in any place where it would 
be unsafe or undesirable to place a cut-out, but should be con- 
tinued by means of specially insulated conductors (and a space 


of 10 inches should be maintained between them) to a suitable 
location. 
Inside Wiring. 
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24 For inside work no wire smaller than No. 16 “ B. & S.? | 

or No. 18 “ B.W.G.,” will be approved. Before using any new — 
form of insulation the approval for its use under the proposed — 
circumstances must be secured. The use of lead-covered wire, © 


or wire the covering of which contains paraffin, is prohibited. 


25. Mouldings with open grooves laid against the walls or 
ceilings will not be approved. A wood moulding with dividing © 
strips between the grooves at least half an inch in thickness — 
and having a backing of at least one-fourth inch thickness to — 
intervene between the wire and the wall or ceiling of the build- 


ing, the backing to be protected by at least two coats of water- 


proof paint, and the moulding of such shape as to protect the - 
wire from moisture will be approved. Mouldings must not be 


used in wet places. 
26. Wires laid in plaster, cement or other similar finish, ox 


run over surfaces furred off for plastering, will not be approved, — 


no matter what insulating covering is used. An approved 


moisture-proof, non-inflammable, insulating tubing or conduit — 
This tubing must be of sufficient — 


may be used in such places. 
size and so placed that the wires may be withdrawn and re- 
placed at will. 
made with suitable devices adapted especially for the purpose. 
Where this is done in such a way that the joints are moisture- 
proof, a double-braided cotton insulation rendered non-inflam- 


mable may be used. A separate tube must be laid for each wire, © 


except in the case of “‘taps” for not more than fifteen ampéres, 
in which case conductors having insulation of cotton or other 
material which will readily carbonise will be required. If a 


moisture-proof covering is desired it must be placed outside the © 


two conductors, and not between them. In other concealed 


places, such as unfinished lofts, between floor and ceiling, in 
must be covered with approved — 


partitions, &c, all wires 
moisture-proof insulation, and fastened at distances not exceed- 
ing 10 feet, so as to preserve atleast 24 inches between the wires 
or any other electrical conductor. In lieu of such construction 
an approved moisture-proof, non-inflammable, insvlating tubing 
or Conduit with approved moisture-proof joints may be used, and 
the same rule as to insulation will be applied as in the case 
where the tubing is buried in plaster or similar material. Tubing 
passing through walls or ceilings must extend at least 1 inch 
beyond the finished surface, until the mortar or other similar 
material is entirely dry, when the projection may be reduced to 
one-half inch. Tubes of such approved make may be laid side 
by side when embedded in plaster or otherwise. At all outlets 
to and from cut-outs, switches, fixtures, &c., wires must be 
separated from gas-pipes or parts of the building by porcelain, 
glass or other non-inflammable insulating tubing, and should 
be left in such a way as not to be disturbed by plasterers. 
Wires of whatever insulation must not in any case be taped or 
otherwise fastened to gas-piping. If no gas-pipes are installed 
at the outlets an approved substantial support must be provided 
for the fixtures. -Wires of the same polarity, but belonging to 


All joints and bends in this tubing must be 


the different circuits, or leading to and from a double-pole ~ 


switch, must not run in one groove, through the same tube, nor 
in the same slot in a cleat. 

27. In dye-houses, paper and pulp mills and other buildings 
specially liable to moisture, all wires (except those used for 
pendants) must be separated at least 6 inches. The wire must 
be thoroughly and carefully put up, and must be supported by 
glass or porcelain insulators or by rabber hooks. An approved 
moisture proof, non-inflammable, insulating tubing will be 
accepted in lieu of such construction. 

28. In crossing any metal pipes, or any other conductor, 
wires must be separated from the same by a block of wood or 
other non-conductor of at least one-half inch, and so arranged 
that they cannot come in contact with each other by accident. 
Wires should go over water-pipes where possible. When wires. 
pass through walls, floors, partitions, timbers, &c, indoors, 
glass tubing, or so-called “ floor insulators,” or other moisture- 
proof, non-inflammable, insulating tubing must be used. 
Wires must never be left exposed to mechanical injury, or to 
disturbance of any kind. Wires of the same polarity, but 
belonging to different circuits, or leading to and from a double- 
pole switch, must not run in one groove, through the same 
tube, or in the same slot in a cleat. Cleats should be made of 
well-seasoned hard wood (filled to prevent the absorption of 
moisture), porcelain or other approved material, and so made 
as to separate the wire at least one-fourth inch from the building. 
When secured by. cleats not over 4 feet apart and tightly 
stretched, wires having a difference of potential of 120 volts or 
less and carrying not over Io amperes should be separated at 
least 1 and one-half inches; when they are confined in a 
moulding a half-inch space is sufficient. Mains carrying cur- 
rents of larger volume should be separated a greater distance, 
The use of metal staples for securing wire will not be approved. 

29. Where exposed to corrosive fumes, wires should be pro- 
vided with an insulation that will not be injured thereby, and 
should be put up in the manner described in Rule 27. 
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30. All splices in wires must be soldered in accordance with | for incandescent lighting. The secondary circuit may be pro- 


‘Rule 8. A soldering bolt should be used for this purpose, if 
possible Care must be taken not to render the wire brittle by 
overheating. The insulation of any joint must be equal to that 
of other paits of the same wire. 


Safely Cut-outs and Switches. 

31. Every portion of each installation must be equipped 

with double-pole, safety cut-outs, that will interrupt the passage 
of a current in excess of the amount which any portion of the 
apparatus is adequate to transmit. A cut-out must be placed 
where the underground or overhead service joins the inside 
wires, and at every point where a change is made in the size of 
the wire (unless the’ cut-out in the larger wire is intended to 
protect the smaller). The plug or other device for enclosing or 
supporting the fusible strip or wire should be incombustible and 
moisture-proof, and so constructed that an arc cannot be main- 
tained across its terminals by the fusing of the metal. No lead 
or composition strips carrying more than ten ampéres before 
melting shall be used, unless provided with contact surfaces of 
some harder metal having perfect electrical connection with the 
fusible part of the strip, On any combination fixture no group 
of lamps requiring a current of seven ampéres or over shall be 
ultimately dependent on one cut-out. But there shall be a cut- 
out to each pendant and fixture. 
32. Switch-boards and cut-outs should be made of in- 
combustible material, and arranged so that there will not be 
any leakage of electricity across them. They should be put in 
places not liable to contact with foreign substances, nor exposed 
to moisture. 

33. All switches except those in lamp sockets should be 
double-pole. They must have a firm and secure contact that 
will make and break readily, and that will not stick between 
full “on” and ‘ off,” nor get out of repair easily in other ways. 
The points of contact must not be allowed to scrape or rub the 
entire surface of an insulating material between the contact 
Strips ; an air-space must intervene. The carrying capacity of 
the different parts must be sufficient to prevent heating. 


Fixturework. 


34. In all cases where wires are concealed within or 
attached to fixtures, the latter must be insulated from the gas- 
pipe by some approved device. When holes are drilled in 
fixtures, all burs or fins must be removed from the edge of the 
holes before the conductors are drawn through. When wired 
outside the conductors used must be so secured as not to be cut 
or abraded by the pressure of the fastenings or motion of the 
fixture. All wire used for fixturework must have an insulation 
that is durable and not easily abraded ; and must not, in any 
case, be smaller than No. 19 “B. & S” or No. 20 “B.WG.” 
Each fixture must be tested for possible “contact” between 
wire and fixture, and for “ short circuit,” before current is 
turned on. The tendency to condensation within the pipes or 
fixtures should be guarded against by sealing the upper end. 
No combination fixture with less than one-fourth inch clear 
space between the inside pipe and the outside casing will be 
approved. 

Pendants and Sockets. 


35. Cord pendants must be composed of stranded wire, and 
protected by rubber bushings, or something equally good, 
where they enter the socket. When exposed to weather, or 
used in wet rooms, care must be taken to keep moisture from 
the inside of sockets. The weight of every socket and lamp 
suspended by a cord must be borne by a ceiling block, rosette 
or cleat, and by a knot under the bushing in the socket, in 
order to take all strain from the joints and binding-screws. 
Flexible cord must not be used except for pendants, wiring of 
fixtures and portable lamps. 


Secondary Generators or Converters. 


36. Converters must not be placed inside of any building 
except central stations, and should be enclosed in a metallic or 
non-combustible case. They may be placed on the outer walls 
when in plain sight and easy of access, but must be thoroughly 
insulated from them. If placed on wooden walls, or the wood- 
work of stone or brick buildings, the insulation must be fire- 
proof. When an underground service is used, the converter 
may be put in any convenient place that is dry and does not 
open into the interior of the building ; this location must have 
the approval of the inspector before the current is turned on. 

37. If for any reason it becomes necessary that the primary 
wires leading to and from the converter should enter a building, 
they must be kept apart a distance of not less than 12 inches, 
and the same distance from all other conducting bodies. 

38. Safety-fuses must be placed at the junction of all 
_ feeders and mains, and at the junction of mains and branches 
when necessary ; also in both the primary and secondary wires 
of the converter, in such manner as not to be affected by the 
heating of the coils. Secondary wires, after leaving the con- 
verter, will be subject to rules already given for inside wiring 


vided with a film cut-out, which connects to the earth outside of 
the building ; but permanently grounding the secondary circuit 
is unsafe and will not be sanctioned. 


foreign Wires. 


39. No foreign wires of any kind shall be attached to build- 
ings insured by this company, for the purpose of carrying elec- 
tric currents across the yard to any point. 

40. All electric wires which may be required by the insured 
shall enter the premises at one point, preferably near the head- 
quarters of the night-watchman, where they can be kept under 
supervision ; each of said wires shall be guarded by a protector 
against strong currents, operating by opening the circuit and 
by a lightning-arrester. 

41. Such protectors against strong currents shall be located 
in a dry, accessible place inside the building, and as near the 
point of entrance of wires as possible, and shall be without 
ground connection ; such protectors shall be mounted on non- 
combustible and insulated supports, which shall be provided 
with a receptacle for the burning or melted parts of suck 
apparatus. 

42. The lightning-arresters on all wires must be placed 
between the protector against strong currents and the electrical 
portion of the apparatus within the building to which such wires 
are connected. No ground wires for such lightning-arrester 
shall be attached to gas-pipes within the premises of the 
insured. 

43. All electric wires which may enter the premises of the 
insured must be insulated between the line wire on the insulator 
attached to the buildings outside and the protecting device 
within, with the best quality of waterproof insulation. More- 
over, such wires must enter at a distance of not less than three 
inches from any other wire or any conducting material. 

44. If any wires carrying high-tension or strong currents are 
to be carried over or under other wires on the property of the 
insured, they shall be attached to poles so near to each other, 
with one wire so far above the other, that if a break should 
occur the pendant wire between these poles may not be long 
enough to come in contact with the wire below, or, if not 
carried on poles, these wires shall be so placed or protected 
with guard-wires as to render a contact between different wires 
impossible. 

45. If the high and low-tension systems are in use in the 
same yard, even when developed within the works, the wires 
must be kept separate and so wide apart that no contact or 
cross arc can be made. 

Notice. 

46. The underwriters reserve the right at any time to add 
to, change or modify these rules, and to enforce such modifica- 
tions, changes, &c, as shall be deemed necessary for safety. 
All reasonable efforts will be made to notify promptly all 
electric-light companies of any change. 


THE IRON GATES. 


()8 Monday the Hungarian Government was to begin the 
work of clearing the passage of the Danube at the famous 
Iron Gates. It is to be hoped, says a writer in the Manchester 
Guardian, the promise will be kept, and the work not only 
begun but completed. But where the fulfilment of a duty has 
so often been promised and so long postponed a moderate 
scepticism is permissible, at least until there is some substantial 
evidence of real purpose. To most Englishmen the manage- 
ment of great rivers is a matter of mere abstract interest, for 
our country is too small to contain one. But to the adminis- 
trator in other countries—in British India, for example, and in 
Germany and Austria—the regulation of great watercourses is 
a matter of supreme practical concern. Of no river is this 
truer than of the Danube, which is marked out by nature to 
be the great waterway of Central Europe. Rising in the Black 
Forest, the Danube runs eastward to Vienna along the bottom 
of a valley of which the northern slope is formed by the low 
hills of Suabia, Franconia and of Southern Bohemia, while its 
southern slope rises gradually to the crest of the Alps. From 
this great roof a multitude of tributaries drain off to the Danube 
all the waters of Southern Bavaria, and where at Passau the 
river enters Austria it is joined by the Inn, which surpasses it 
in the volume of its stream. From Passau to the Black Sea 
the Danube is navigable by steamers. From Passau to Vienna 
it is hemmed in between the hills, from which it emerges to 
enter the wide plain of Hungary, turning at Presburg the 
spur of the lesser Carpathians, and at Gran winding through 
a gorge formed by a parallel range. During its lower Hun- 
garian course the river receives the waters of the Drave, the Save 
and the Theiss; it then enters the narrow and tortuous defile 
between the Serbian and the Transylvanian mountains, issuing at 
the Iron Gates to roll slowly past the feet of the Bulgarian 
tableland. The high ground of the Dobrudscha turns its course 
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to the north to receive the Sereth and the Pruth before forming 
the Delta through which it glides gently into the Black Sea. 
The importance of this river system is shown by a single 
figure. The navigable length of the Danube with its tributaries 
is not less than five thousand miles. But the necessity for 
lending a helping hand to nature is not less striking. At four 
points in its course the river in its normal condition presented 
insurmountable barriers. At Grein, half-way between Passau 
and Vienna, there used to be a cataract and a whirlpool which 
made all navigation dangerous, and navigation up-stream 
impracticable. The whirlpool was caused by a rock, which was 
removed in 1861. The cataract (Strudel) is still a serious 
difficulty. It cannot be passed except by daylight, and the 
expenses of towage and pilotage are considerable. Below 
Presburg the river comes out on to a flat sandy plain, over 
which it spreads itself for miles in a dozen ever-shifting 
channels. These are so shallow and so changeable as to make 
navigation here a tedious and uncertain process. Little or 
nothing has been done to regulate this part of the Danube, and 
this region of shoals and shifts is still thirty miles long—a very 
great hindrance to the commercial use of the stream. The 
other natural barriers preventing the use of the river are 
the Iron Gates and the Delta. The Iron Gates lie just within 
what used to be the Turkish border. The north bank is 
Roumanian, the south bank Serbian. The river here flows 
between considerable hills, and the centre of its bed is filled 
up by a great mass of rock lying obliquely across the stream, 
and leaving at each end a passage perhaps a tenth of: the width 
of the bed above and below the obstruction. These narrow 
channels are not free from smaller rocks, and their use by 
steamers is impracticable. Accordingly all cargoes have to be 
unloaded above or below the Iron Gates, transferred to small 
boats, and then reloaded on a fresh steamer. Such channel as 
there is was made in 1834-35, under the supervision of Count 
Stephen Szechenyi, and has practically received no improve- 
ment for fifty-five years. Count Szechenyi had to deal with the 
Turks, and though he was an enthusiast for his work, and 
devoted five years to his mission, it is hardly surprising that his 
efforts were only partially successful. The political changes in 
the Turkish Empire gradually introduced new elements and 
fresh difficulties into the questions concerning the Danube, and 
it was therefore thought to be a good settlement when in 1878 
the Treaty of Berlin “entrusted to Austria-Hungary the 


execution of the works requisite to render navigable the Danube ' 


at the Iron Gates,” and empowered the Austro-Hungarian 
Government to collect dues to cover the cost of the under- 
taking. But twelve years have elapsed, and the trust has 
not been fulfilled. For along time every project was rendered 
abortive by a family quarrel between Austria and Hungary as 
to which of the two should set about the task. This was 
settled last year in favour of Hungary, and a Bill was passed 
authorising an expenditure of something under a million 
sterling. It is estimated that the work will take five years to 
complete. When the Iron Gates have been opened the Danube 
will be navigable without change of steamer from Passau to its 
mouth, and this communication will be greatly facilitated if the 
Austrian and Hungarian Governments meanwhile apply them- 
selves to the cataract at Grein and to the shallows below 
Presburg. It remains to consider the difficulties of the 
entrance to the river. A sea-going steamer cannot ascend 
beyond Ibraila—that is, for a very short distance beyond the 
Delta. The water in the lower course of the river is too 
shallow, and there is no prospect at present of any change in 
this respect. But the entrance to the mouths of the river was 
until our own day inaccessible except to small craft, and even 
to them only under difficulties. Until the Crimean War the 
depth of water on the bar, which is, it should be remembered, 
not subject to tides, did not at any of the mouths exceed 
11 feet, and was usually much less. By the Treaty of Paris a 
European Commission was appointed to regulate the mouths of 
the Danube. This body had the services of two energetic and 
able Englishmen, Sir John Stokes and Sir Charles Hartley, to 
whose perseverance is mainly due the remarkable success of its 
work. The Sulina or central mouth of the river was selected 
for operations, and the plan adopted was to confine the stream 
at its entrance into the sea between two solid piers 4,000 and 
5,000 feet long. In this way the force of the current was 
increased so that it sufficed to clear away the bar, and instead 
of the old depth of 7 to 11 feet a constant depth of over 20 feet 
has been maintained for many years. The Sulina channel has 
also been regulated from the sea up to the point at which it 
leaves the main stream. The total cost of all the operations 
and of the maintenance of the works was up to last year 
less than a quarter of a million, while the amount received in 
dues up to the same date was a million and three-quarters. 
The work has therefore amply paid for itself. Its effect on 
trade has been still more remarkable. The total tonnage of 
ships with cargo leaving the Sulina mouth was in 1860 just over 
500,000 tons, of which not quite 100,000 were British. In 1889 
the total was about one and a half million tons, of which two- 
thircs were in British steamers, 
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| Rogones, 


‘* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty”’—HAZzLITT, 


SHELLEY AS A CRITIC OF ANCIENT ART, 


N one of the earlier ‘‘ Bygones” we rescued from oblivion 


a description of the Temples at Pzestum by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. It may not be known that during his residence in 
Italy he occasionally jotted down criticisms on other works of 
antiquity. Shelley was one of the finest of critics. Medwin 


says of him that he was “infallible in his judgment of others,” 


and what he says of buildings, sculpture and paintings must 
always be read with attention. He was one of the poets who 
believed that art and poetry were twin-born. The influence of art 
is to be seen in Shelley’s own work, which was produced amidst 
the relics of antiquity in Italy, and especially in Rome. For 
sculpture especially he was full of reverence. But he saw in it 
more than form. He believed the Greek sculptors were great 
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because they were animated with an ardent love of their : 
country and were brave in its defence, and his conclusion was — 


‘we must rival them in their virtue before we can come up to 
them in their compositions.” While Shelley lived in Florence 
he found relaxation in the Uffizij Gallery, and especially in 
front of the /Vobe, the Venus Anadyomine, the Bacchus, &c. 
He wrote the following notes on some of these works :— 


The Minerva. 

The head is of the highest beauty. It has a close helmet, 
from which the hair, delicately parted on the forehead, half 
escapes. The attitude gives entire effect to the perfect form of 
the neck, and to that full and beautiful moulding of the lower 


part of the face and mouth, which is in living beings the seat of | 


the expression of a simplicity and integrity of nature. Her 
face, upraised to heaven, is animated with a profound, sweet 
and impassioned ‘melancholy, with an earnest and fervid and 


disinterested pleading against some vast and inevitable wrong. — 


It is the joy and poetry of sorrow making grief beautiful, 
and giving it that nameless feeling which, from the im- 
perfection of language, we call pain, but which is not 
all pain, though a feeling which makes not only its poss€ssor, 
but the spectatcr of it,-prefer it to what is called pleasure, in 
which all is not pleasure. It is difficult to think that this head, 
though of the highest ideal beauty, is the head of Minerva, 
although the attributes and attitude of the lower part of the 
statue certainly suggest that idea. The Greeks rarely, 
in their representations of the characters of their gods 
(unless we call the poetic enthusiasm of Apollo a mortal 
passion), expressed the disturbance of human feeling ; and here 
is deep and impassioned grief animating a divine countenance. 
It is, indeed, divine. Wisdom (which Minerva may be supposed 
to emblem) is pleading earnestly with Power, and invested with 
the expression of that grief, because it must ever plead so 
vainly. The drapery of the statue, the gentle beauty of the 
feet and the grace of the attitude, are what may be seen in 
many other statues belonging to that astonishing era which 
produced it. Such a countenance is seen in few. This statue 
happens to be placed on a pedestal, the subject of whose reliefs 
are in a spirit wholly the reverse. It was probably an altar to 
Bacchus—possibly a funeral urn, Under the festoons of fruits 
and flowers that grace the pedestal, the corners of which are 
ornamented with the sculls of goats, are sculptured some figures 
of Mzanads under the inspiration of the god. Nothing can be 
conceived more wild and terrible than their gestures, touching, 
as they do, the verge of distortion, into which their fine limbs 
and lovely forms are thrown. There is nothing, however, that 
exceeds the possibility of nature, though it borders on its 
utmost line. 


have caught them in its whirlwinds, and to bear them over the 
earth, as the rapid volutions of a tempest heave the ever- 


changing trunk of a waterspout, or as the torrent of a mountain —- 


river whirls the autumnal leaves resistlessly along in its full 
eddies. The hair, loose and floating, seems caught in the 
tempest of their own tumultuous motion; their heads are 
thrown back, leaning with a strange delirium upon their necks, 
and looking up to heaven, whilst they totter and stumble even 
in the energy of their tempestuous dance. One represents 
Agave with the head of Pentheus in one hand, and in the other 
a great knife ; a second has a spear with its pine cone, which 
was the Thyrsus ; another dances with mad voluptuousness ; 
the fourth is beating a kind of tambourine. This was indeed a 
monstrous superstition, even in Greece, where it was alone 
capable of combining ideal beauty and poetical and abstract 
enthusiasm with the wild errors from which it sprung, 
it had a more familiar, wicked and dry appearance ; it was not 
suited to the severe and exact apprehensions of the Romans, 
and their strict morals were violated by it and sustained a deep 


The tremendous spirit of superstition, aided by — 
drunkenness, producing something beyond insanity, seems to 
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injury, little analogous to its effects upon the Greeks, who 
turned all things—superstition, prejudice, murder, madness—to 
beauty. 
‘The Venus Anadyomine (Medicis). 

She has just issued from the bath, and yet is animated 
with the enjoyment of it. She seems all soft and mild enjoy- 
ment, and the curved lines of her fine limbs flow into each 
other with a never-ending sinuosity of sweetness. Her face 
expresses a breathless, yet passive and innocent voluptuous- 
‘ness, free from affectation. Her lips, without the sublimity of 
lofty and impetuous passion, the grandeur of enthusiastic 
imagination of the Apollo of the Capitol or the union of both, 
like the Apollo Belvidere, have the tenderness of arch, yet pure 
and affectionate desire, and the mode in which the ends of the 
mouth are drawn in, yet lifted or half-opened, with the smile 
‘that for ever circles round them, and the tremulous curve into 
which they are wrought by inextinguishable desire, and the 
tongue lying against the lower lip, as in the listlessness of 
passive joy, express love, still love. Her eyes seem heavy and 
swimming with pleasure, and her small forehead fades on both 
sides into that sweet swelling and thin declension of the bone 
over the eye, in the mode which expresses simple and tender 
feelings. The neck is full and panting as with the aspiration 
of delight, and flows with gentle curves into her perfect form. 
Her form is indeed perfect. She is half-sitting and half-rising 
from a shell, and the fulness of her limbs and their complete 
roundness and perfection do not diminish the vital energy with 
which they seem to.be animated. The position of the arms, 
which are lovely beyond imagination, is natural, unaffected and 
easy. This, perhaps, is the finest personification of Venus, the 
_ deity of superficial desire, in all antique statuary. Her pointed 
and pear-like person, ever virgin, and her attitude modesty 
itself. 


A Bas-relief, probably the Sides of a Sarcophagus. 
(A Renaissance Reproduction ) 

The lady is lying on a couch, supported by a young woman, 
and looking extremely exhausted ; her dishevelled hair is float- 
ing about her shoulder, and she is half covered with drapery 
that falls on the couch. Her tunic is exactly like a chemise, 
only the sleeves are longer, coming half-way down the upper 
part of the arm. An old wrinkled woman, with a cloak over 
her head, and an enormously sagacious look, has a most pro- 

- fessional appearance, and is taking hold of her arm gently with 
one hand, and with the other is supporting it. I think she is 
feeling her pulse. At the side of the couch sits a woman as in 
grief, holding her head in her hands.- At the bottom of the 
bed is another matron tearing her hair and in the act of 
screaming out most violently, which she seems, however, by the 
rest of her gestures to do with the utmost deliberation, as having 
come to the resolution that it was a correct thing to do so. 
Behind her is a gossip of the most ludicrous ugliness, crying, I 
suppose, or praying, for her arms are crossed upon her neck. 
There is also a fifth setting up a wail. To the left of the couch 
a nurse is sitting on the ground dandling the child in her arms, 
and wholly occupied in so doing. The infant is swaddled. 
Behind her is a female who appears to be in the act of rushing 
in with dishevelled hair and violent gesture, and in one hand 
brandishing a whip or a thunderbolt. This is probably some 
emblematic person, the messenger of death, or a fury, whose 
personification would be a key tothe whole, What they are wailing 
at I know not; whether the lady is dying, or the father has 
directed the child to be exposed; but if the mother be not 
dead, such a tumult would kill a woman in the straw in these 
days. The cther compartment, in the second scene of the 
drama, tells the story of the presentation of the child to its 
father. An old man has it in his arms, and with professional 
and mysterious officiousness is holding it out to the father. 
The father, a middle-aged and very respectable-looking man, 
perhaps not long married, is looking with the admiration of a 
bachelor on his first child, and perhaps thinking that he was 
once such a strange little creature himself. His hands are 
clasped, and he is gathering up between his arms the folds of 
his cloak, an emblem of his gathering up all his faculties to 
understand the tale the gossip is bringing. An old man is 
standing beside him, probably his father, with some curiosity 
and much tenderness in his looks. Around are collected a 
host of his relations, of whom the youngest, a handsome girl, 
seems the least concerned. It is altogether an admirable piece, 
quite in the spirit of the comedies of Terence. 


Michel Angelo’s Bacchus. 

The countenance of this figure is a most revolting mistake 
of the spirit and meaning of Bacchus. It looks drunken, brutal, 
narrow-minded, and has an expression of desolateness the 

_mMost revolting. The lower part of the figure is stiff, and the 
Manner in which the shoulders are united to the breast, and 
the neck to the head, abundantly inharmonious. It is altogether 
without unity, as was the idea of the deity of Bacchus in the 
conception of a Catholic. On the other hand, considered only 
as a piece of workmanship, it has many merits. The arms are 
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executed in a style of the most perfect and manly beauty. The 
body is conceived with great energy, and the manner in which 
the lines mingie into each other, of the highest boldness and 
truth, It wants unity as a work of art—as a representation of 
Bacchus it wants everything. 


A Juno. 


A statue of great merit. The countenance expresses a stern 
and unquestioned severity of dominion, with a certain sadness. 
The lips are beautiful—susceptible of expressing scorn—but 
not without sweetness. With fine lips a person is never wholly 
bad, and they never belong to the expression of emotions 
wholly selfish—lips being the seat of imagination. The drapery 
is finely conceived, and the manner in which the act of throwing 
back one leg is expressed, in the diverging folcs of the drapery 
of the left breast fading in bold yet graduated lines into a skirt 
as it descends from the left shoulder, is admirably imagined. 


An Apollo, 


with serpents twining round a wreath of laurel on which the 
quiver is suspended. It probably was, when complete, mag- 
nificently beautiful. The restorer of the head and arms, 
following the indication of the muscles of the right side, has 
lifted the arm, as in triumph, at the success of an arrow, 
imagining to imitate the Lycian Apollo -in that, so finely 
described by Apollonius Rhodius, when the dazzling radiance 
of his beautiful limbs shone over the dark Euxine. The action, 
energy and godlike animation of these limbs speak a spirit 
which seems as if it could not be consumed. 


There are two fragments relating to Roman ruins. One is 
a dialogue in the Coliseum between a blind old man—“ his 
countenance sublime and sweet, but motionless, as some Praxi- 
telian image of the greatest of poets”—and a young girl, his 
daughter, who served as guide. The part relating to the place 
is as follows :— 

“My sweet Helen,” said the old man, “ you did not tell me 
that this was the Coliseum.” 

“‘ How should I tell you, dearest father, what I knew not? 
I was on the point of inquiring the way to that building when 
we entered the circle of the ruins; and until the stranger 
accosted us I remained silent, subdued by the greatness of 
what I saw.” 

“Tis your custom, sweetest girl, to describe to me the 
objects that give you delight; you array them in the so‘t 
radiance of your words ; and whilst you speak, I only feel the 
infirmity which holds me in such dear diffidence as a blessing. 
Why have you been so long silent ?” 

““I know not. First, the wonder and the pleasure of the. 
sight ; then the words of the stranger, and then thinking on 
what he said and how he looked ; and now, beloved father, on 
your own words.” 

* Well, dearest, what do you see?” 

“ T see a vast circle of arches byilt upon arches, and stones 
like shattered crags, so vast are they, and walls giddily hang- 
ing, totteringly, on walls. Inthe crevices and in the vaulted 
roofs grows a multitude of shrubs—the wild olive, the myrtle, 
and the jasmine, and intricate brambles, and entangled weeds, 
and strange feathery plants, like dishevelled hair, such as I 
never saw before. The stones are immensely massive, and 
they jut out from each other like mountain cliffs. There are 
terrible rifts in the walls and high windows, through which is 
seen the light of the blue heavens. There seem to me more 
than a thousand arches, some ruined, some entire, and they are 
all immensely high and wide. Some are broken, and stand 
forth in great heaps, and the underwood is tufted in their 
crumbling fragments. Around us lie enormous collections of 
shattered and shapeless capitals and cornices, loaded with 
delicate sculpture.” 

‘Tt is open to the sky,” said the old man. 

“We see the liquid depth of heaven above, and through the 
rifts and the windows, the flowers and the weeds, and the grass 
and creeping moss, are nourished by the unforbidden rain. 
The blue sky is above—the wide bright blue sky; it flows 
through the great rifts on high, and through the bare boughs of 
the marble-rooted fig-tree, and through the leaves and_ flowers 
of the weeds, even to the dark arcades beneath. I feel, I see 
it—its clear and piercing beams fill the universe and impregnate 
the joy-inspiring wind with warmth and light and life, and 
interpenetrate all things, even me, father. And through the 
highest rift the noonday waning moon is hanging, as it were, 


out of the solid sky ; and this shows that the atmosphere has 


the clearness which it rejoices me that I feel.” 

“ Dearest child, what else see you ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing ?” 

“Only the bright green mossy ground interspersed with 
tufts of dewy clover-grass that run into the interstices of the 
shattered arches, and round the isolated pinnacles of the ruins.” 

“Like those lawny dells of soft short grass which wind 
among the high forests and precipices of the Alps of Savoy.” 

“ Indeed, father, your eye has a vision more serene than mine.” 
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‘And the great wrecked arches, the shattered masses of 
precipitous ruin overgrown with the younglings of the forest, 
and more like chasms rent by earthquakes among the moun- 
tains than the vestige of what was human workmanship.” 

‘‘ What are they ?” 

“Things awe-inspiring and wonderful—are they not 
caverns such as the untamed elephant and tigress might 
choose amid the Indian wildernesses where to hide her cubs— 
such as, were the sea to overflow the earth, the mighty 
monsters of the deep would change into their vast chambers ?” 

“Father, your words image forth what I would have 
expressed, but could not.” 

“] hear the rustling of Jeaves and the sound of water—but 
it does not rain—like the faint drops of a fountain among 
woods.” 

“Tt falls from among the heaps of ruin over our heads. It 
is, I suppose, the water collected in the rifts by the showers.” 

«“ A nursling of man now abandoned by his care, and trans- 
formed by the enchantment of Nature into a likeness of her 
own creations, and destined to partake their immortality. 
Changed to a mountain cloven into woody dells, which over- 
hang its labyrinthine glades, and shattered into toppling 
precipices, even the clouds, intercepted by its craggy summits, 
supply eternal fountains with their rain.” 

“ By the column on which we sit, I should judge that it had 
once been crowned with a temple or theatre, and that in sacred 
days the radiant multitude wound up its craggy path to the 
spectacle or the sacrifice.” x 

‘¢It was such, Helen—what sound of wings is that?” 

“It is of the wild pigeons returning totheir young. Do you 
not hear the murmur of those that are brooding in their nests? ” 

“It is the language of their happiness.” 


Another note which seems like a study for a poem relates 
to the Arch of Titus. Shelley says :— 

On the inner compartment of the Arch of Titus is 
sculptured in deep relief the desolation of a city. On one side 
the walls of the Temple, split by the fury of conflagrations, 
hang tottering in the act of ruin. The accompaniments of a 
town taken by assault, matrons and virgins and children and 
old men gathered into groups, and the rapine and license of a 
barbarous and enraged soldiery, are imaged in the distance. 
The foreground is occupied by a procession of the victors, 
bearing in their profane hands the holy candlesticks and the 
tables of shew-bread and the sacred instruments of the eternal 
worship of the Jews. On the opposite side, the reverse of this 
sad picture, Titus is represented standing in a chariot drawn by 
four horses, crowned with laurel, and surrounded by the 
tumultuous numbers of his triumphant army, and the magis- 
trates and priests and generals and philosophers dragged in 
chains beside his wheels. Behind him stands a Victory eagle- 
winged. The arch is now mouldering into ruins, and the 
imagery almost erased by the lapse of fifty generations. 
Beyond this obscure monument of Hebrew desolation is seen 
the tomb of the Destroyer’s family, now a mountain of ruins. 
The Flavian amphitheatre has become a habitation for owls and 
dragons. The power, of whose possession it was once the 
type, and of whose departure it is now the emblem, is become 
a dream anda memory. Rome is no more than Jerusalem. 

It is remarkable that with one exception the works in the 
Florentine Gallery were not honoured by any of Shelley’s 
poems. The exception is the J/edusa of Da Vinci, and like the 
picture the poem is unfinished. Some consider the snakes 
form the best part of Da Vinci’s work, and Shelley also shows 
most power when describing them :— 

Hairs which are vipers, and they curl and flow, 
And their long tangles in each other lock, 
And with unending involutions show 
Their mailed radiance, as it were to mock 
The torture and the death within, and saw 
The solid air with many a jagged jaw. 
As an idealist it was natural that Shelley should believe in the 
competence of all men to appreciate sculpture, while painting 
needed, he said, long experience and wide observation among 
the works of the different schools. To him sculpture corre- 
sponded with that intellectual beauty to which he had conse- 
crated his life, in the hope that one day Art would be supreme. 
Never joy illumed my brow, 
Unlinked with hope that thou wouldst free 
This world from its dark slavery, 
That thou, O awful Loveliness, é 
Wouldst give whate’er these words cannot express. 


What might have been done by Shelley towards the attainment 
of that end can never be known. If his passion for boat- 
building had not overcome him at Genoa he might have realised 
the great purpose of his life, which was to familiarise the world 
with beautiful idealisms, for Shelley held “that until the mind 
can love and admire and trust and hope and endure, reasoned 
principles of moral conduct are seeds cast upon the highway of 
life, which the unconscious passenger tramples into dust, 
although they would bear the harvest of his happiness.” 


GENERAL. 


Mr. George Sheffield’s Picture A Hundred Years Ago 
has been purchased by the Manchester Art Gallery Committee 
for the permanent collection of the Corporation. 


The Jubilee Statue of Her Majesty, which is to be 


erected in front of the Shire-hall, Worcester, has been com- 
pleted by Mr. Brock, A.R.A., and will shortly be placed in 
position. 

An Exhibition of Paintings by local artists was opened 
in Montrose on Saturday. 
G. P. Chambers, R.S.A., are among them. 

The King of Sweden possesses the most valuable collec- 
tion of Gobelins tapestry in Europe. It was purchased mainly 
by Gustavus III. 

M. Amédée Baudit, the French landscapist, died at 
Bordeaux on Saturday. His works are to be found in several 
of the public galleries of France. 

Messrs. S. Dixon & Son have opened an exhibition of 
paintings and bronzes in their showrooms, Boar Lane, Leeds. 

A School of Art is likely to be established in Newbury, asa 
committee are now making arrangements. 

An Exhibition of French Industry is about to be 
opened in Moscow, and it will possess illuminated fountains, 
theatres and other attractions. : 

The Designs by Mr. W. V. Wylie, of Glasgow, for the 
East-End exhibition buildings in that city, concert-hall and 
arcades, have been approved. The exhibition is to be opened 
in December. 

An Adult School was opened on Saturday in Pontefract Lane, 
Leeds, which was built from the designs of Mr. W. H. Thorp, 
at a cost, including site, of 3,700/. 

A Company is being formed to erect a public hall, with 
baths, &c., at Penketh, near Warrington. 

Plans have been prepared by Mr. J. O. Scott for the 
restoration of Lambourn Church Tower. The work is esti- 
mated to cost 2,000/. 

The Designs by Messrs. Simpson & Allen, of 10 New Inn, 
Strand, have been adopted, on Mr. Waterhouse’s recommenda- 
tion, for the Victoria Institute, Worcester. 

Mr. F. A. Muir has presented a clock and five bells 
(manufactured by Messrs. Gillett & Johnson, of Croydon) to 
Effingham Church, Surrey. op 

A Memorial Tablet to Robert Browning has been erected 
by the Society of Arts on the house, No. 19 Warwick Crescent, 
Maida Hill, where the poet lived from the time of his return 
from Italy after the death of his wife, in 1861, until the summer 
of 1887, when he removed to 29 De Vere Gardens. 

Peterborough Cathedral will be reopened after restoration 
on October 14. The erection of the new stalls has been begun. 
The foundations have been put in, and part of the oakwork has 
been set up. 

The Free Public Library Committee of the Leeds 
Corporation have passed a resolution that application be made 
to the authorities of the Ordnance Survey for a grant of the 
maps recently prepared of the north of England. 


Mr. T. Mellard Reade, of Liverpool, is preparing plans” 


for new schools for the Seacombe School Board. One of the 
features will be a swimming-bath, 

M. De Lesseps has brought out a book in which he 
narrates the origin of the Suez Canal. 

Gaa’s Hill Place, Rochester, which was occupied by 
Charles Dickens, has been purchased by Mr. F. L. Latham, 
Advocate-General at Bombay. ae ee. 

The Excavations in progress at Winchester have brought 
to light some massive foundations, supposed to belong to the 
Norman Conquerors Palace, and also a column of large 
proportions, the mouldings of which denote Roman work. A 
stone implement formed of a pebble, with a hole for a handle, 


fragments of Medieval pottery, portions of Flemish ware of the ~ 


Tudor period, and a perfect vase of the same period were also 
found. 5 

The Public Library at Ayr, for which Mr. A. Carnegie 
has given 10,000/., is to be erected in River Street, Wallace- 
town, between the ‘Twa Brigs,” immortalised by Burns, pro- 
vided the site will be approved by some eminent engineer. The 
ground belongs to the Harbour Trust, and will be given to the 
committee as a gift. 

Mr. W. H. Thorp, architect, Leeds, has been com- 
missioned, says the Leeds Mercury, to prepare plans for the 
new Medical Department of the Yorkshire College, which is 
about to be erected.on the site acquired near the General 
Infirmary. Accommodation is to be provided for about 
400 students, and it is intended that it shall be one of the best- 
equipped institutions of the kind in the country. With that 
purpose in view Mr. Thorp is at present visiting the medical 
schools of Newcastle, Edinburgh, Cambridge and London. 


About twenty pictures by the late ~ 
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THE WEEK. 

* TECHNICAL Education for Architects ” forms the subject 
of the lecture with which Professor T. RoGER Situ will 
open his courses at University College this session. The 
lecture, which is a public one, will be given at 7.30 on 
Thursday next, October 2, and in the course of it some 
remarks will be made upon the proposals now under the 
consideration of members of the Architectural Association. 
During the session Professor Rocer SmirH will deliver 
three courses of lectures on “ Architecture as a Fine Art,” 
*« Architecture as a Science, or Constructive Art,” and on 
“¢ Modern Practice,” which will be illustrated by drawings, 
diagrams, specimens, &c. The issue of composition tickets 
for students of architecture prepared to devote their whole 
time during at least one session to fitting themselves for 
subsequent professional study has been sanctioned by the 
Council of the College, and Professor RoGER SMITH will 
be very glad to confer with any students who may propose 
to take such a course, and to advise with them as to the 
classes which they may attend with most advantage to 
themselves. 


On Thursday last a meeting of the trustees of the 
“ Alexander Thomson” Memorial was held in Glasgow, 
for the purpose of awarding the studentship which forms 
the memorial. Mr. JoHn Gorpon, president of the Glas- 
gow Institute of Architects, was chairman. The Travelling 
Studentship of 60/., for the best set of drawings of a hall 
with side rooms, was awarded to Mr. Cuas. R. McInrosu, 
2 Firpark Terrace, Dennistown, Glasgow. The drawings sent 
in competition were exhibited in the Corporation Galleries. 


Amonc the lectures to be delivered during the session 
of the Birmingham and Midland Institute are — ‘The 
Science of Animal Locomotion in its relation to Design 
in Art,” by Mr. E. Muysripce; “ Portrait Painting,” by 
Professor HuperT HerkomeEr, R.A.; ‘Ancient History 
written in Stone,” by Mr. G. A. T. MippLeTon; “Sculpture 
in relation to the Age,” by Mr. E. Roscoz MUuLLINs; 
** Pompeii, the Buried City,” by Mr. WHITworTH WALLIs. 
The inaugural address will be delivered by Mr. E. A. 
FREEMAN, on October 7. In the Architectural Section, of 
which Mr. S. Timmins is president and Mr. J. A. Cossins 
ds secretary, papers will be read on “English as Shake- 
speare Spoke It,” by Mr. W. J. CHuRcHILL; ‘“ Baddesley 
‘Clinton Hall,” by Mr. OLIVER BAKER; “St. Mary’s Church, 
Leicester,” by Mr. W. H. Biptake, M.A.; “Memorials of 
st. Mary’s Hall, Coventry,” by Mr. W. G. Frerron ; and 
“* Notes on Bordesley Manour,” by Mr. W. WricHT WILSON. 


A COMPANY was recently formed in Gloucester for the 
‘purpose of acquiring property and forming a suitable ap- 
proach to the cathedral, and the directorate leaves no doubt 
of the success of the work. As regards the commencement 
of operations, the report states that the committee, after 
«onsultation with Mr. F. W. WALLER, the architect of the 
company, recommend that, as appearances and effect are 
of such paramount importance, steps shall be taken to 
effect a clearance of the old buildings on the eastern side 
of College Street before finally determining the actual 
width of the new street or the elevation of the new 
‘buildings. They, however, recommend 32 feet as the best 
width for the new street, viz., 20 feet for the roadway, 
and 6 feet on each side for the pavements as previously 
determined. After protracted negotiations, the Dean and 
Chapter have resolved that a clause may be added to their 
memorandum of February 26 last, to the effect that a 
sufficient part of the Dean and Chapter’s property will be 
given up to enable the road to be of the same width 
throughout, whether 32 feet or more or less. The com- 
mittee hope that any further capital which may be required 
will be readily subscribed on the incorporation of the com- 
pany. At the meeting Mr. WALLER expressed an opinion 
that, if the committee desired to sell existing houses, they 

might either endeavour to sell the property as it now stood 
to anyone who would undertake to remove it, or they 


might obtain tenders for the removal of the material of the 
old houses, or the materials might be stacked on the ground 
for future use. If the tender for the purchase and removal 
of the old materials was not satisfactcry, they might get a 
tender from a contractor for the pulling down and stacking of 
the materials. He thought it was very desirable the buildings 
should be pulled down at once, as that step would give the 
public a good idea of what was going to be done, and it 
would give the members of the committee a better oppor- 
tunity of judging as to what the result of a 32-foot road 
would be than any other arrangement they could adopt. 
There was an advantage in a contractor having the site of the 
proposed buildings clear, as he would not have to put down a 
large cum in his tender to make sure of not injuring himself 
by having a great deal of shoring-up of adjoining property 
to do, and he would see the extent of his work. The 
chairman agreed with Mr. Wa.tER, and said the subject 
would probably be the first to be considered after the 
registration of the company. 


THE prizes awarded by the Fanmakers’ Company were 
presented on Tuesday. The first prize of twenty-five 
guineas for modern fans was awarded to Messrs. MARSHALL 
& SNELGROVE for a Honiton lace fan, with medallion painted 
on silk, ‘‘ The Minuet,” by Mr. F. Houcutron. The second 
prize of ten guineas was also awarded to Messrs. SHOOL- 
BRED & Co., but they were disqualified on account of taking 
a prize in another class, and it was given to Mrs. N. 
ProwsE-REILLy. The first prize of ten guineas for fan- 
leaves and designs for them was won by Mrs. ARTHUR 
J. Rowe, as Messrs. MarsHaLL & SNELGROVE were 
disqualified for taking it with a painting by Mr, F. 
HouGuTon ; the second was won by Mrs. HEITLAND. 
For a set of three fan-sticks, Mr. R. GLEESON gained the 
prize, 21/7, offered by the Drapers’ Company. Mr. H. 
GLEESON was awarded the prize of ten guineas, given by 
Sir JAMES WHITEHEAD, a past master of the Company, for 
sets of ten fan-sticks. Mr. Houcuton won the prize of 
twenty-five guineas, with the freedom of the Company, for 
the best copy of a seventeenth or eighteenth-century fan; 
BoucueEr’s “ Les Forges de Vulcain,” now in the Louvre, 
was selected. For unmounted fan-leaves, obverse and 
reverse, on subjects derived from CHAucER’s “ Canterbury 
Taies” or the prologue to them, the first prize of ten 
guineas, presented by Lady CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER, was 
obtained by Miss Turck. Several other prizes of less 
value were also given. Credit is due to the Company for 
endeavouring to revive an industry which is so well adapted 
to the powers of lady artists. 


A VOLUME of photographs or collotypes of the Glasgow. 
Municipal Buildings, with full descriptions by the architect, 
has been published by Messrs. Bryce & Son, Glasgow, and 
Messrs. Spon. ‘There are twenty plates of fair size, but it 
roust be said that if the copy we received is a fair sample, 
they do not suggest that the actinic power of the Glasgow 
atmosphere is remarkable, or is suitable to express the con- 
trast of materials or of light and shade. They. have a dull 
appearance, as if the objects were seen through a mist, and 
it is difficult in such a case to believe that there will be no 
fading. Mr. Younc says the building shows “perhaps the 
most extensive application of marble, mosaic, faience and 
other permanent decoration that has been done in this 
country,” and it may not be easy to photograph those 
materials until some of the glaze is softened by time, but 
we must say we anticipated a more satisfactory representa- 
tion of so costly a work. The statistics given suggest the 
magnitude of the buildings. They “contain 350,000 cubic 
feet of stone, 19,000 cubic feet of granite and 10,000,000 
bricks.” A large proportion of the last came from the 
Corporation brickfields. .It is also stated that ‘‘the whole 
building stands on a foundation of concrete about 4 feet 
thick, the subsoil to a depth of 4o feet or over being sand, 
as tested by borings made all over the site. The tower, 
36 feet square at the base and 216 feet high, rests on a 
foundation of concrete 60 feet square and 6 feet thick. So 
effective has this foundation proved that there is not the 
slightest sign of settlement in any part of the building,” 
Messrs. Morrison & Mason, the contractors, must have 
carefully attended to all the masonry, or so satisfactory a 
result might not have been insured. 
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ANCIENT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.* 


HE character of the large volume on the capital of 


Northumbria is indicated by the author when he 
describes it as ‘a collection of independent chapters, 
arranged in purely arbitrary order.” At the present time it 
is hardly possible to produce a work that will be much 
more of a history, for the interests that are essential for a 
continuous narrative are not available, as “the records of 
Newcastle remain a sealed book.” The chapters were 
arranged to accompany the sketches by Mr. KNowLEs with 
which the volume originated, and accordingly the majority 
cf them have titles which are suggestive of topography 
rather than of history. Mr. Boy Le generally begins with 
descriptions of the buildings or streets, and then relates 
any incidents of which they were the scenes. His know- 
ledge of what has occurred in the district is thorough, and 
evidently Mr. Boye could easily furnish materials for many 
similar volumes. ‘There are numerous plates which have 
been photographed from Mr. KNowLes’s drawings. We 
regret to be unable to commend them. Apparently they 
are based on pencil outlines which were carefully done, but 
they have been inked in a way that must-be called slovenly, 
and therefore they are hardly a fitting accompaniment for 
pages that are so exact, sober and detailed. Mr. KNow1zs 


confesses that he is conscious of the imperfections of his 


drawings, but through weakness he has not relied on his 
own judgment of them, because “many kind things have 
been said of the work by the press and by friends.” 
It is dangerous for any artist to be deluded by in- 
competence or by flattery, and if Mr. KNowLes is wise 
he will give no heed to the local critics and redraw 
the majority of his plates, taking care to avoid that 
pernicious belief which is not uncommon among young 
architects, that carefulness is worthy of mechanics alone, 
while hasty uncertain scrawling reveals the great artist. It 
is only the flimsy and fussy work of the “jerry” builder 
which should be represented in a slap-dash and blotchy 
way, for honest construction cannot be suggested unless by 
lines or strokes having a similar quality. . 

In the writing there is no scarcity of facts. To Mr. 
Bovr’s mind everything that relates to Newcastle has an 
enduring interest; he is a chronicler who regards the 
issuing of an advertisement or the setting up of a bell by 
an inhabitant as an incident which should be noted. His 
chapters will, therefore, be most prized by readers who are 
or have been inhabitants of the city, who are acquainted 
with the streets and lanes, and who may have heard of some 
of the stories which are told of the dwellers in the houses. 
Sut the details in which a native can revel will necessarily 
make the book have less importance for those who have no 
ties to bind them to Newcastle. The index is almost as 
ample as a local directory, but the names are like most 
others in the absence of anything to give rise to associa- 
tions. Mr. Boy e tells us, for example, that he copied from 
a parish register for 17c8 this entry: —“ EL1zaABETH COULSON 
buried in Sidgatt in the Quigs Buring plas near the Swrill 
November the 1st.” For one of the family or an American 
bearing the name the record may be important, but how is 
an ordinary reader to acquire enough regret to expend 
on the memory of folks who are represented to his 
mind by nothing more than a combination of letters? 
The people named are mainly nobodies for all except 
the beings related to them; if they were imaginary 
characters it would make no difference, for they did no- 
thing to deserve remembrance outside Newcastle. We 
meet, for instance, in the index with several refer- 
ences to the Brewicxs, and naturally turn to the pages 
in the hope of discovering something about the famous 
woodcutter. But there is no reference to the artist, and 
we find instead announcements concerning “the family of 
BrEwick, of Close House, Heddon-on-the- Hall,” having for 
arms, “ Argent, five lozenges in fesse gules, each charged 
with a mallet of the first, between three bears’ heads erased 
sable muzzle or.” 

We do not, of course, find fault with Mr. Bovie for 
including small things as well as great in his book. A local 


: * Vestiges of Old Newcastle and Gateshead. Wlustrations by W. H. 
Knowles, architect. Text by J. R. Boyle, F.S.A. Newcastle-on- 
Tyne ; Andrew Reid, Sons & Co. London : Elliot Scott, 


history can hardly be too comprehensive, for it is addressed 


to a peculiar class of explorers, who have peculiar require~_ 
To them the author is of little importance, except — 
as a collector, and he is valued in proportion as he is sup- 
posed to have avoided meddling with his materials, for they — 
believe with GOETHE that the historian only presents as in — 
a mirror his own and his contemporaries’ images in strange- 


ments. 


costumes— 


Was ihr den Geist der Zeiten heisst, 
Das ist im Grund der Herren eigner Geist, _ 
In dem die Zeiten sich bespiegeln— 


and calls the reflection a history. No one hereafter can — 


complain of Mr. Boytr’s book for wanting documentary 


evidence ; where it is possible he reproduces old documents — 


Wee Mare 


instead of describing their contents, and in consequence — 


many curiosities of literature are to be found in the book. 


A stranger must, however, be satisfied with only a small 3 
share of pleasure from the discoveries, for in dealing with ~ 
local history it is impossible to put oneself in the place of a — 


local student. Thus, when we are informed on the second 
page about a house that was removed in 1856, having been 


“previously occupied by W. O. DICKENSON, tobacconist; . 
and before his day, for a long period, by one JoHN Davip- ~ 


SON, of the same trade,” it is impossible to feel much regret 
for the demolition, unless one was among the blest tobacco- 
boys who patronised the establishment. . 


There are, however, at least two buildings in Newcastle- 


on-Tyne which may be considered as part of the national 
property—we mean the church of St. Nicholas, used as a 
cathedral, ‘and the castle. Up to the present the great 
keep of the castle has been spared amidst the transforma- 


tions of the town, and it is valuable, especially when com- 


pared with the neighbouring High Level Bridge, as a survival 
of the ancient végime. The keep, it is needless to say, was. 
only a part of the castle which was raised as a protection 
against the wild tribes of the North. On the site there 
may have been a Roman fort, which afterwards gave way to 
the Saxon Monkchester. According to the ancient chronicle 
the Conqueror’s sons, ROBERT and WILLIAM, were directed 


to raise a fortress at the place, and, by one of the vicissi- | 


tudes of the time, WILLIAM Rurus afterwards endeavoured 
to overthrow the building he erected, when it was occupied 
by Earl Mowsray, who was one of STEPHEN’S partisans. 
Afterwards the castle appears to have fallen into the hands 
of the Scottish King. Prior to the reign of Henry II. it 


plainly suffered much, for in four years the King ex- — 


pended about goo/. on repairs. The work must have been 


executed satisfactorily, for, “in 1175, 20s., apparently a 


gratuity, was given by the King’s brief to the builder of 
the tower, whose name was Maurice.” ‘The castle needed 
strength, as its history during many years is one of attack 
and defence. The ‘Black Gate” was built in 1247 
at a cost of 5144-155. 11d. In 1292 JOHN Batior did 
homage to Epwarp I. “in aula palatii ipsius domini Regis,” 
which place is commonly taken as the great hall of the 
keep. But Mr. BoyLe maintains that the ceremony took 
place in the Moot Hall, which was described as “la graunt 
sale le Roy” in one document. 
have followed, and the importance of the castle was 


diminished. This is evident from the report of the Sheriff : 


of Northumberland in 1334, which states “that the castle 


of Newcastle-on-‘Tyne is so decayed and so left to neglect 


that there is not in all the castle a single house where one 
can have shelter, nor any gate which can be closed.” As 
there was an apprehension of an outbreak, there was a 
survey of the castle by a jury, and the report submitted is 
one of the most interesting documents relating to English 
building. 

follows :— 


The inquisition taken at Newcastle-on-Tyne the Monday next 
before the feast of the Nativity of Saint John the Baptist, the eighth 
year of the reign of King Edward the Third, after the Conquest, 
before John de Denton, mayor of the said town of Newcastle, by the 
command of Sir John de Hildeley and Sir Ambrose de Neobirgh, 
clerks to our said lord the King, by the oaths of John Reynald, 
Gilbert de Oggill, “Adam Page, Walter de Couyngtre, William de 


Tympron, Hugh de Colenill, Roger de Brighton, William de Wylom, — 


Robert de Necton, John Potter, John de Aynewik and Allan Pulhore. 

The which jurors say, as to the bridge before the gate, that the 
said bridge is sufficient, except the covering, which requires a rood and 
a half of planks, worth to buy 20s. Item, nine score of nails, worth 
7s. 6d. The carpentry would be 20s, 


Some years of peace must © 


It has been translated by Mr. BoyLE as — 
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Item, as to the Heron pit, they say that it is all decayed and of no 
value. 

Item, the second gate ought to be repaired anew, and the work of 
same would cost altogether 100s. 

Item, as to the Exchequer house (mesone del Eschekier), they say 
that the said house is sufficient, except the defect of the roof, and of 
timber and lead, which might be repaired for ten marks, 

Item, they say that it might be repaired with twenty joists, worth, 
_ to buy them new, 30s. Item, 3 roods of planks, worth gos. Item, 
400 nails, worth tos, Item, the carpentry of the Heron-pit would 
be 20s. 

Item, as to the great hall of the King ; they say that it has defect 
towards the west in a window of four leaves, with a gable of timber 
and seven couples of chevrons, of which the timber is carried away, 
and to buy new would be 20s. Item, the carpentry of the same would 
be 26s. 8¢. Item, the irons and nails and ironwork worth 1os. Item, 
‘the masonry within the said hall might be repaired for 60s. Item, 
wanting a leaf of another window, of which the timber would cost 6d. 
and the carpentry 6d. Item, the irons and the nails r2¢. Item, the 
covering of lead wanting, which amounts to 200 stones of lead, which 
‘are worth to buy 100s. Item, in the two gables two round windows 
of glass are in decay, which are worth to buy new 26s. 8a. Item, 
the workmanship of the same would be 26s. 8¢. Item, to the east of 
the said hall, wanting the covering of lead and of boards, which 
_ might be repaired with 200 boards, which are worth to buy 26s. 8:. 
The covering to the east might be repaired with 840 stones of lead, 
which are worth to buy 257. Item, to cover each rood, the plumbery 
would be 26s, 8d. Item, the carpentry of the 200 boards for the side 
would be 13s. 4d, Item, the nails to the said work would be 13s. 4d. 

Item, as to the chamber of the King, with the cellar beneath ; they 
might be repaired with timber and carpentry for 10/. Item, the 
defect of the covering of lead amounts to 200 stones, which are worth 
to buy 6/. Item, the masonry of it, right to be dressed anew, would 
be 20/. Item, as to the kitchen (gwysine), within the mantle it is all 
decayed and of no value, and might be made anew for 10 marks. 
item, as to the pantry and buttery, their defects might be repaired 
with timber and carpentry for gos. Item, the covering of the same 
places might be repaired with roo stones of lead worth to buy 34. 

Item, as to the garners ; their defects might be repaired for 205, 

Item, as to the chapel ; it might be repaired of all defects for 1o/. 

Item, as to the great tower; it has defect of plumbery which could 
mot be repaired for less than 20 marks. 

Item, to amend the defect of the masonry of the said tower would 
‘be 6 marks, 

Item, they say there had been a house above the entrance of the 
Said tower, and ought to be made anew, of which the timber and the 
carpentry are worth 10/, 

Item, all the defects around the} castle—of the turrets and the 
walls—might be repaired for 16/, Ios. 


There are similar recommendations concerning other 
parts of the castle, and there is an apportionment of some of 
the expenses among those who held lands subject to making 
provisions for defence. Another investigation was necessary 
two years afterwards, and various reports followed. It will 
be observed that the occupations of the jurors are not men- 
tioned, and consequently it cannot be determined whether 
they were ordinary jurors, or were experts drawn from the 
building trades. The probability is that the report is not 
the guesswork of amateurs, but represents practical skill. 
It is also remarkable that there is no evidence in the docu- 
ment of the existence of anybody who can be taken as the 
master-builder, nor of the supervision of an officer corre- 
sponding with an architect orsurveyor. From the frequency 
of the repairs we may assume that it was the system to 
entrust the superintendence to a military engineer. 


Another important report relates to reparations in 
1357-58, and in it there is a record of the carrying out of 
the works “by the supervision and testimony of RoBEeRT 
DE TYNDEN, deputy of GILBERT DE WHITLEY, master and 
supervisor of the King’s works in the aforesaid castle.” The 
greater part of the work was mainly in connection with the 
prison of the castle, out of which on the “ Wednesday next 
before the feast of St. Andrew certain prisoners on the night 
following broke the said prison fer sedem latrine,” and to 
prevent further mishaps work had to be executed with 
promptitude. The difficulty of the work is suggested by 
such entries as, “Item, for 2 pounds of candles bought 
because of the obscurity of the prison, 3¢.” The Sheriff’s 
accounts of the expenditure are made out in a way which 
suggests the kind of scrutiny which was in practice in the 
fourteenth century. One extract will serve as a sample of 
this ancient bill :— 

Monday next after the feast of St. Hilary to John de Letewell and 
William de Castro, masons, dressing stone and working upon a certain 
wall of the foundation of the said prison 44 feet in length and 2 feet 
in height, under the timber of the house, being built around the said 
prison, each receiving per week 5s. To John de Mideham, William 
Pratman, and Gilbert Pratman, carpenters, working upon the timber 
of the said house, each receiving per week 75. 6¢. To Robert Wigton 


and his three fellow labourers, working and quarrying stone and 
serving the masons on 5 days, each receiving 5s. 10¢.—Total, 185. 4d. 
Item, for 2 (large trees) of timber bought of John Wodseller for 
making sills (so/es) in length 44 feet, 6s, 8d. Item, to John Sawer and 
his fellow sawyer, for sawing the said timber, 2s. Item, for the car- 
riage of the said timber from the Gaole-grip, from the water to the 
castle, 6d. Item, for (3 trees) timber bought for the pantries, 46 feet 
in length, 8s, Item, to the sawyers for sawing the said timber, 2s. 
Item, for the carriage of the said timber to the castle, roz. Item, for 
timber bought for 8 large posts and 6 lesser posts and 4 main beams 
(Zacos) 10 feetinlength, tos. Item, to the sawyers for sawing the said 
timber, 2s. Item, for the carriage of the said timber to the castle, 
18d. Item, for 4 pieces of timber bought for sills and lintels for 3 
doors and 5 windows in the said house, 3s. 4¢. Item, to the sawyer 
for sawing the said timber, 12d. Item, for the carriage of the said 
timber to the castle, 67.—Total, 385. 4d. 


In 1400 Newcastle became an independent county, but 
the castle was not included, and remained part of 
Northumberland. The hall was used for assizes, and the 
keep became the county gaol. But until 1589 the arrange- 
ment was not satisfactory, as a kind of sanctuary was 
created, and ‘‘a malefactor in the town need only escape to 
the castle to be free from arrest.” When the Civil War 
broke out the castle was again utilised for military purposes, 
but as the people of the Corporation took opposite sides and 
the majority was opposed to the Royalists, the representa- 
tives of the King were not able to hold the place. It was 
the last time the structure assumed a warlike appearance. 
Afterwards “the history of the castle is little more than a 
record of lease and release varied by occasional litiga- 
tion.” When it was examined in 1778 by Branp, the 
historian, he found the top of the old keep was utilised 
as “a little artificial garden producing apple trees, rose 
bushes, &c.” Where it was practicable, the other parts 
were also utilised for novel purposes, and in 1782 the pro- 
prietor of the place advertised “the old castle in the castle 
garth, upon which, with the greatest convenience and 
advantage, may be erected a windmill for the purpose of 
grinding corn and bolting flour or making oil, &c.” Another 
division continued to be used as a prison, and Howarp 
saw felons chained to rings in the wall. On Assize Sunday 
the public were admitted on paying sixpence to see them. 
In r810 the castle was acquired by the Corporation, from 
whom it is now held by the Society of Antiquaries at a 
yearly rent of half a crown. 

The history of the church of St. Nicholas, which now 
serves for cathedral purposes, also contains much that will 
appear strange to the nineteenth century. The existing 
nave and transepts are supposed to date from 1359, and 
the choir was built about ten years later. The following 
account of an incident that occurred suggests the officialism 
of the time in respect of restorations :— 

The erection of the choir was commenced in 1368. This was 
done without the permission of the Bishop and Prior of Carlisle, who, 
hearing of what was going on, sent a proctor to Newcastle on their 
behalf. This individual, on his arrival, found the works con- 
siderably advanced. A priest, named Roger de Merley, was sitting 
near the new work of the choir, hammering and working upon 
a certain stone. The proctor, after questioning the priest as to the 
authority with which the work was being done, and receiving no satis- 
factory reply, threw a pebble at the aforesaid new work, and gave 
injunction that it should proceed no further, and that the demolition 
of the ancient choir should be arrested, in testimony of which he 
threw a pebble at that also. Laterin the day the proctor repeated 
the same inhibitions in a certain place vulgarly called the Sandhill, to 
Robert de Angerton and John de Chambre, burgesses, because, as he 
learned, by their council and aid the said new work had been begun, 
built and constructed. All this, however, was simply an assertion of 
authority. 


The tower of the cathedral is a well-known object. 
When Lesiry attacked Newcastle, he threatened to de 
molish the tower if the town were not surrendered. The 
canny mayor and aldermen ordered the most important 
among the Scottish prisoners to be confined in the “ place 
below the lanthorne,”’ and then informed Lestey ‘that 
the same moment he destroyed the beautiful structure he 
should bath his hands in the blood of his countrymen, who 
were. placed there on purpose either to preserve it from 
ruin or to die along with it.” The tower was spared in 
consequence. 

There are many more similar revelations about the 
buildings of Newcastle to be found in Mr. Boytr’s pages, 
and his book will be prized by archeologists. We hope he 
may be enabled to draw again upon his lore, for the benefit 
of his fellow-townsmen. 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. 


- a letter to the Zzmes, Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A, honorary 
secretary of the Scciety forthe Preservation of the Ancient 

Monuments of Egypt, says :— 

I know nothing more disheartening than that works of art, 
preserved almost intact through centuries of ignorance and 
indifference, should now, when we English are supposed to be 
peculiarly alive to the interest of such things—and at a time 
when we have virtually the control of affairs in Egypt—be 
allowed to be hacked to pieces for want of the most obvious 
precautions ; for what is the use of appointing guardians and 
placing doors to tombs and temples if there is no one to see 
that they serve the purpose for which they are presumably 
intended? Some of the Egyptian guardians are, I believe, 
faithful enough to their duty, but it is in human nature to be 
neglectful, and it would be astonishing if some of these humble 
officials were not easily corruptible. 

For two years this Society has been urging upon the 
Egyptian Government—by constant communication through 
the Foreign Office, by letters in the public press, and by private 
communications to Egyptian officials—the fundamental neces- 
sity of appointing an official inspector, whose sole business 
should be the charge of the monuments. The result of the 
Society’s efforts is that Her Majesty’s Agent in Cairo has, by a 
concession which should have never been made, thrown over 
the whole matter as a sop to the French in the negotiations 
for the conversion of the debt—a purely financial arrangement 
with which it has absolutely nothing to do. The hope of the 
Society was that an English inspector should be appointed, if 
possible, from among the Engineer officers out in Cairo, many 
of whom, with their antiquarian knowledge and interest in the 
country and its antiquities, would be eminently suited to the 
post. Sir Evelyn Baring makes no secret, I believe, of his 
indifference to the preservation of the monuments ; it would 
not be surprising, therefore, if, when he admitted into his 
financial scheme the insertion of a clause that no Englishman 
is to hold any appointment in connection with the Gizeh 
Museum, he had desired to get rid of the whole question ; in 
this way he might hope to hear no more of our importunate 
committee. It is, at any rate, difficult to believe that a little 
courage or determination might not have insisted with success 
on this point being set aside as entirely irrelevant to the nego- 
tiations concerning the debt. Under such a compact as this 
the officials of the Egyptian Government—many of whom 
have the matter deeply at heart—are helpless. 

. As I explained in a letter in August of last year, the com- 
mittee of the Society offered to help the Egyptian Government 
with such money as it could collect, if they would appoint the 
necessary official—for at that time the reason urged for not 
taking immediate action was the want of funds at the disposal 
of the Government ; but the Society, since the bargain made 
by Sir Evelyn Baring, naturally considers itself released from 
that offer ; nor does it appear to be any longer necessary, for 
it is understood that there would now be no difficulty in provid- 
ing for the salary of a properly-paid official out of revenue. 
There is, moreover, the sum collected from tourists referred to 
by Mr. Petrie, which would fully suffice for such an appoint- 
ment. But the special purpose for which this tourist-tax was 
instituted (which brings in something like 1,200/. a year) was 
the repair and preservation of the monuments themselves, the 
estimate for which for the principal temples only was over 
8,000/, If, therefore, this money is appropriated to the purpose 
for which it is collected, there is ample use for it for some years 
to come, and it would be to somé extent a perversion from the 
original intention to apply it to the payment of an inspector. 

The Society, as I have said, has always pressed for the 
appointment of an Englishman in this capacity, as affording 
what they believe to be the best guarantee that the work would 
be honestly and thoroughly done; but the matter is pressing, 
and the prevention of any recurrence of the disasters recorded 
for the last year is, after all, the important consideration. It 
would therefore be better that anyone should be appointed, 
provided he possessed the confidence of the English officials in 
the Egyptian Government, than that the present chaotic system 
should continue. As Mr. Petrie suggests, an American might 
be the least subject to outside influences, and might be found 


the least objectionable to the obstructive party ; but it must be. 


remembered that unless the official, of whatever nationality he 
might be, were distinctly in the service of the Egyptian 
Government, he would not be in a position of sufficient 
authority to get the work properly carried out, or to be a 
terror to evil-doers. There is, after all, no reason why the 
officer in question should have any connection with the 
Gizeh Museum, as the work would be entirely outside and 
independent of that department. The control exercised by the 
Gizeh Museum department is known to be nugatory, for the 
director in whom the care of the monuments is at present sup- 
posed to be vested is quite unable to combine duties so 
extensive and so varied with the management and care of the 
museum, 
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are, in the first place to see to the appointment of a sufficient 
number of guardians to the tombs and temples, and to keep 
them up to their duty; and no reforms, such as those indi- 


cated in Mr. Loftie’s letter, cr as suggested by Mr. George 4 
Fraser in a communication to the Zzmes last September, can 
be of any avail unless there be a responsible and properly ~ 


constituted authority to see to their honest administration. 


When I wrote to you, Sir, in August of last year, I said that — 
there was no doubt that the Egyptian Government would be © 
able and willing to institute the necessary system of inspection — 
But the — 
Egyptian Government has dallied with the question for two © 


and guardianship, and at the time I believed so. 


years, during which time not only has nothing been done, but 


more havoc has been played with the monuments than at any 
previous period in modern times; and they have now, inthe ~ 


vain hope of conciliating the obstructive French element, 
allowed it to be shelved with the certainty of fresh difficulties 
being created as soon as it is raised again. 


THE TOWN DITCH OF LONDON. 


HE recent excavations for the new Post Office in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand have led, says the Zz7zes, to the dis- 


f covery not only of by far the most perfect piece of the Roman 


wall laid bare in recent times, but also of a complete outline — 


of the old town ditch which defended London during the 
Middle Ages. The age of a ditch cannot be settled by its 
workmanship with the same certainty as that of a wall. 
know that a ditch existed round London in the troublous times 


ot King Richard and King John, but there seems to be no ~ 


reason why it should not be much older. Stow speaks of a 
ditch 200 feet broad, but this was certainly not the breadth in 
the neighbourhood of Aldersgate. It appears, however, to have 
been a broad trench of 75 feet across, and at one time, it is 
said, was stored with good fish. Down to the time of Elizabeth 
it was frequently cleaned by order of the Corporation, but at 
the end of the sixteenth century it seems to have been allowed 
to fall into bad order. 
1598, “ being originally made for the defence of the City, was 
also for a long time together carefully cleaned and maintained 
as need required ; but now of late neglected and forced either 
to a very narrow, and the same a filthy channel, or altogether 


stopped up for gardens planted and houses built thereon, even - 


to the very wall ; and in many places upon both ditch and wall 
houses are built, to what danger of the City I leave to wiser 


consideration, and can but wish that reformation might be — 


had.” Stow’s pious wish was not gratified. Despite spasmodic 
attempts on the part of the Corporation to cleanse their ditches, 
the old moat of London rapidly filled up, and by the middle of 
the seventeenth century formed the site not only of private 
houses, but of many public buildings and gardens. In 1754 we 
are told of no fewer than seven churchyards existing on the site 
of the town ditch and the old wall, besides the church of 
Allhallows-in-the-Wall, the New Bethlehem Hospita!, ‘ a most 
stately and magnificent structure, 540 feet in length,” the hall 
of the Loriners’ Company, the garden and library of the College 
of Physicians, and the Sessions House in the Old Bailey, with 
the garden behind it. The way in which churchyards were 
formed on the site of the ditch is well exemplified in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Post Office. The burial-grounds both of St. 


Botolph without Aldersgate, and of Christ Church, Newgate 


Street, extend far over the spot where the waters of the moat 


must have once washed. Christ Church itself stands inside the | 


old wall, while St. Botolph is outside, but each apparently 
resorted to the ditch for space to bury its dead. The explana- 
tion is, no doubt, that the ditch became dry and furnished a 
piece of unoccupied ground, which,'being near at hand, was 
quickly seized to meet a need which must always have been 
keenly felt in the crowded days of the city. Abroad, old 
city walls have been converted into boulevards ; it is to be 
regretted that the defences of London have been turned to a 
less appropriate and desirable purpose. 

The course of the old ditch was readily traced during the 
recent Post Office excavations by a layer of soft black mud, of 
the consistency of butter, some 6 feet or 7 feet thick. Below 
this deposit of centuries was a layer of puddled clay, from 
6 inches to 9 inches thick. The puddle and mud started at a 
point about 8 feet or 9 feet outside the Roman wall, thus indi- 
cating that the waters of the moat did not wash the foot of the 
wall, but that a way broad enough for horsemen, and even for 
a wheeled vehicle, ran round the wall inside the ditch. The 
top of the puddle and mud appear, moreover, to be on a level 
with the bottom tile of the wall, and this fact would seem to 
indicate that the ditch and wall were cotemporary. If the 
ditch had been the work of Saxon or later times, one would 
have expected the water-line to be above the footings of the 
Roman wall. From its top point, the mud and puddle slope 
down at an angle of about 45 deg,, till they reach a point about 


“ This ditch,” says Stow, writing in — 


We — 
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14 feet below the bottom tile of the wall. This point is at a 
greater depth than that of the London clay, which has a thick- 
ness of about Ic feet 5 inches in this part. Below the clay is 
good gravel, into which the excavators of the ditch penetrated. 
The ditch has a flat bottom of 35 feet, and then the mud marks 
an ascent on the outer side of a similar character to that on 
the inside. Assuming this slope to continue at the same angle, 
we have a total water space of about 75 feet—a formidable 
obstacle to a besieging force. 

Nearly midway across the bottom of the ditch, in the line 
of Aldersgate Street, is a gravel mound of some feet across. 
The occurrence of this mound suggests that at some date a 
pier or prop rose from the water to support the bridge which 
must have given access to the Aldersgate. It is not quite easy 
to understand the relation of such a support to a drawbridge, 
unless it was used simply to strengthen the bridge when down. 
Possibly it may refer to a time when the fosse had ceased to be 
thought of importance as a defence, and may have formed part 
of a fixed and permanent way over the water. 

It is difficult to draw for ourselves now a picture of London as 
a walled town washed by a broad moat. Wall and fosse are now 
in the very heart of the county of London. Not only so, but 
the town has covered them in and grown overthem. From the 
present street level to the footings of the old Roman wall, the 
level of the old moat, is about 8} feet. The accumulations of 
centuries have buried the defences of the City out of sight, and 
it needs an owner more anxious than usual to make the most 
of his property, to bring to light the hidden history of the place. 
It is curious that the enor.nous value of City land for com- 
mercial purposes, and the burrowing into the bowels of the 
earth thereby occasioned, should Jead to the disinterment of 
relics of London of the Roman period and of the Middle Ages. 


“ART GALLERIES IN ENGLAND. 


Pek following letter has been received by Mr. T. C. 
Horsfall from Mr. G, F. Watts :— 

I am still very good for nothing, but I will at least 
endeavour to acknowledge your right to have an opinion from 
me on a matter which, of course, should be, as it is, of vital 
importance to every one interested in the general improvement 
of the population, especially in great manufacturing towns. 
The subject is one I have thought much about, though hardly 
with a view of formulating any principles, and it would puzzle 
me much to suggest any definite plan. I think it most 
desirable to have galleries of art, and that it would be desirable 
to have very good copies, originals being out of the question ; 
but I think galleries of pictures are more for those whose tastes 
have been awakened and in some degree formed than for those 
who have never given any attention tothe subject. A taste for 
art, which means interest in all that is beautiful, must be sown, 
not planted. I think the only way to do anything capable of 
bearing real fruit would be to attack ignorance and _in- 
difference on the subject by getting a number of teachers no 
more capable of producing pictures than the majority of 
religious missionaries are capable of being bishops, but who 
would take the children in schools, or such operatives as might 
be willing to spend an hour of their holiday time in listening, 
and demonstrate the wonders and beauty of some of the 
common objects around, When any one has been taught to 
perceive the infinite grace and charm in a tangle of tendrils, 
and the finish and beauty to be found in the apparent confusion 

_in a bundle of weeds, a long step has been taken on the road 
towards refinement and delicacy of taste, and what constitutes 
beauty in combination of lines as regulated by definite laws 
may assuredly be taught; but this can hardly be. done by 
lectures, which soon weary, excepting a few ardent spirits or 
those especially personally interested in the matter, Of 
course large collections of artistic and beautiful objects are 
valuable, as great libraries are, and no great city should be 
without them ; but they are rather confounding, even while 
interesting, to the general and ignorant observer, and do not, 
I think, do more than awaken a passing interest. One does 
not take a foreigner beginning to learn the language into 
schools of oratory. I think your suggestion of a collection of 
landscapes, especially of well-known localities, is a very good 

one, but they should be painted with more regard.to truth- 
fulness than artistic effect. Flowers, birds and even insects, 

_ very carefully and truly painted, would, I think, be likely to 

attract observation and instruct; a daisy carefully and truly 

_ painted would give the sightseer greater pleasure than the 

real flower would, as he most likely would consider it a very 
common thing; but he most certainly would look upon the 
common thing with greater interest afterwards, especially if its 
wonderful delicacy and finish were demonstrated. The artist 
might spring out of such an awakening of a new sense, but the 
teaching would not have for its object the making of an artist. 

Artists, like poets, are born, not made. 

If you have galleries, I think they should be separated into 
compartments containing a few works of art, and those 
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analogous in character, so that the uninformed mind should not 
be confused. 

The Rev. S. Barnett, of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, London, 
borrows and exhibits in holiday times a few pictures, and 
crowds of the very lowest from the squalid slums in the 
district throng to see them. There is always some one to point 
out and explain. The result has been found to be most satis- 
factory. The same thing is done at the People’s Palace under 
the superintendence of Sir Edmund Currie. I think we have 
here the real system, which might be amplified on the same 
lines to any extent. 

Of course what are called historical pictures are of use in 
creating interest in historical matters, and so far in developing 
ideas. But I do not regard them as valuable from an artistic 
point of view, certainly not likely as a matter of practice to 
develop artistic ability. They can but be costume pictures, and 
if of modern subjects only then really historical ; the costume 
is so ignoble that there is nothing beautiful to be made of it. 
Our illustrators in Pusch, &c., do wonders, but even their most 
admirable productions could not be greatly enlarged with the 
same effect, and scale in art, at least in a school of art, cannot 
be put out of court. 


TESSERZ. 


Ships in Paintings. 
J. RUSKIN. 


N the Medizval period the vessel is regarded merely as a 
sort of sea-carriage, and painted only so far as it is 
necessary for complete display of the groups of soldiers or 
saints on the deck: a great deal of quaint shipping, richly 
hung with shields and gorgeous with banners, is, however, thus 
incidentally represented in fifteenth-century manuscripts, em- 
bedded in early green waves of sea, full of long fish; and, 
although there is never the slightest expression of real sea 
character, of motion, gloom or spray, there is more real interest 
of marine detail and incident than in many later compositions. 
2. Early Venetian Period.—A great deal of tolerably careful 
boat-drawing occurs in the pictures of Carpaccio and Gentile 
Bellini, deserving separate mention among the marine schoois, 
in confirmation of what has been stated that the draw 
ing of boats is more difficult than that of the human form 
for, long after all the perspectives and fore-shortenings of the 
human body were completely understood, as well as those of 
architecture, it remained utterly beyond the power of the - 
artists of the time to draw a boat with even tolerable truth. 
Boats are always tilted up on end, or too long, or too short, or 
too highin the water. Generally they appear to be regarded with 
no interest whatever, and are painted merely where they are 
matters of necessity. This is perfectly natural. We pronounce 
‘that there is romance in the Venetian conveyance by oars 
merely because we ourselves are in the habit of being dragged 
by horses. A Venetian, on the other hand, sees vulgarity ina 
gondola, and thinks the only true romance is in a hackney 
coach, And thus it was no more likely that a painter in the 
days of Venetian power should pay much attention to the 
shipping in the Grand Canal than that an English artist should 
at present concentrate the brightest rays of his genius on a 
cab-stand. 3. Late Venetian Period.—Deserving mention on'y 
for its notably negative character.. None of the great Venetian 
painters—Tintoret, Titian, Veronese, Bellini, Giorgione, Boni- 
fazio—ever introduce a ship if they can help it. They delight 
in ponderous architecture, in grass, flowers, blue mountains, 
skies, clouds and gay dresses ; nothing comes amiss to them 
but ships and the sea. When they are forced to introduce 
these, they represent merely a dark-green plain, with reddish 
galleys spotted about it here and there, looking much like small 
models of shipping pinned on a green board. In their'marine 
battles there is seldom anything discernible except long rows of 
scarlet oars, and men in armour falling helplessly through 
them. 4. Late Roman Period—that is to say, the time of the 
beginning of the Renaissance landscape by the Caracci, Claude 
and Saivator. First, in their landscapes shipping begins to 
assume something like independent character, and to be intro- 
duced for the sake of its picturesque interest, although what 
interest could be taken by any healthy human creature in such 
vessels as were then painted has always remained a mystery to 
me. The ships of Claude, having hulls of a shape something 
between a cocoanut and a high-heeled shoe, balanced on their 
keels on the top of the water, with some scaffolding and cross- 
sticks above, and a flag at the top of every stick, form perhaps 
the purest exhibition of human inanity and fatuity which the 
arts have yet produced, 


Etruria and Tuscan Art, 


G. DENNIS. 
That portion of the Peninsula where civilisation earliest 
flourished, whence infant Rome received her first lessons, has 
in subsequent ages maintained its pre-eminence. It was ea 
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the Etruscan soil that the seeds of culture, dormant through the 
long winter of barbarism, broke forth anew when a genial 
spring smiled on the human intellect. It was in Etruria that 
immortality was first bestowed on the lyre, the canvas, the 
marble, the science of modern Europe. It was Etruria which 
produced ,Giotto, Brunelleschi, Fra Angelico, Luca Signorelli, 
Fra Bartolomeo, Michel Angelo, Hildebrand, Machiavelli, 
“the starry Galileo,” and such a noble band of painters, 
sculptors and architects as no other country of modern Europe 
can boast. Certainly no other region of Italy has produced 
such a galaxy of brilliant intellects. I leave it to philosophers 
to determine if there be anything in the climate or natural 
features of the land to render it thus intellectually prolific. But 
much may be owing to the natural superiority of the race, 
which, in spite of the revolutions of ages, remains essentially 
the same, and preserves a distinctive feature ; just as many 
traits of the ancient Greek, Gaul, German and Spaniard tay 
be recognised in their modern descendants. The roots of 
bygone moral as well as physical culture are not easily eradi- 
cated. The wild vine and olive mark many a desert tract to 
have been once subject to cultivation. And thus ancient 
civilisation will long maintain its traces even in a degenerate 
soil, and will often germinate afresh on experiencing congenial 
influences. ‘The wheat three thousand years interred Will 
still its harvest bear.” How else comes it that while the Roman 
of to-day preserves much of the rudeness of former times— 
while the Neapolitan in his craft and wiliness betrays his Greek 
origin, the Tuscan is still the most lively in intellect and imagi- 
nation, the most highly endowed with a taste for art and litera- 
ture? May it not be to the ‘deep-seated influences of early 
civilisation that he owes that superior polish and blandness of 
manner which entitle Tuscany pre-eminently to the distinction 
claimed for it of being a rare land of courtesy? 


frish and Scotch Crosses. 


J. STUART. : 

The crosses in Ireland differ widely from those in Scotland 
in their construction, The latter, for the most part, are cut on 
the face of a dressed slab inserted in the ground. Those in 
Ireland are cruciform in shape, with a halo or circle, which 
binds the arms and stem together, of which we have only a few 
Scotch examples. They generally taper to the top, on which a 
conical cap-stone is fixed ; and they are inserted in pedestals of 
stone, which are frequently covered with sculpture. The Irish 
crosses seem mostly to be found in localities connected with old 
churches and graveyards, The subjects of the sculpture, 
besides the Crucifixion, are generally from Scripture history, 
such as Adam and Eve with the Tree of Knowledge, the 
Expulsion from Eden, the Sacrifice of Isaac, the Judgment, 


&c ; and there is nothing at all resembling the Scotch symbols | 


mixed with them. The Welsh crosses also differ in design and 
construction from those in Scotland. They appear frequently 
in the shape of a small cross within a circle, set on the top of a 
Jong shaft, the latter having at times the interlaced ornaments 
in compartments, They often have inscriptions, in the Romano- 
British character, to the memory of the persons for whom they 
were erected, but they are destitute of anything resembling the 
symbols of the Scotch crosses, The erection of crosses at Iona, 
in the time of St. Columba, on various occasions has been 
noticed, as well as the subsequent conversion into a tombstone 
of a stone hallowed by his having used it ; and it may reasonably 
be supposed that the feelings which found their expression in 
this manner in the sweet solitude of Iona, would issue in 
similar erections by the followers of St. Columba in other parts 
of the country. It may also be supposed, as has already been 
suggested, that crosses were erected by the early missionaries 
in place of the older stones of the native inhabitants, with the 
view of altering and sanctifying the principles, whatever they 
were, which had led them to set up their rude pillars. If we 
should suppose that many of our Scotch monuments are 
sepulchral, and may mark the last resting-place of the most 
illustrious of our early missionaries, it is easy to understand 
how others might wish to be laid near the same spot ; how 
they would come to be fit meeting-places for the converts, or 
be chosen as sites for the wooden church which succeeded. 


Characteristics of Ancient Vases. 
H, M. WESTROPP. 

The ground, Early or Egyptian, is of a pale yellow, on 
which the figures are painted in black or brown. These con- 
sist chiefly of animals, such as lions, rams, stags, swans, cocks, 
sphinxes and other chimeras, arranged in several bands round 
the vase. Borders of flowers also and other ornaments run 
round them. Human figures are rarely met with. ‘This style 
has been termed Egyptian, in consequence of its obvious 
resemblance to that rigid style of art peculiar to Egypt. The 
inner outlines of the figures are traced in the clay with a pointed 
instrument. In consequence of these vases exhibiting animals 
not natives of Italy, and as the clay of which they are made has 
been in vain sought for in Italy, some have been led to infer 
that the vases of this epoch found in Italy have been imported 


by the Greeks. The date generally assigned to them is 
between B.C. 660 and 520. Archaic Greek.—In this style the 
figures are black on ared ground. The design is stiff, hard 
and severe ; yet at times there is a degree of spirit evinced, 
evidently indicating a progress in the development of the art, 
The scenes represented are taken from the Hellenic mythology. 
The class of subjects is, however, numerous, for we find some 
of Dionysiac character. Another is Panathenaic, of which 
there is a remarkable specimen, representing Minerva brandish- 
ing her lance, which, from the inscription it bears, is supposed 
to have been given as a prize inthe public games. They are 
generally supposed to have been made previous to the year 
BC 430. Severe or Transitional——Iin the vases of this class 
the figures are red on a black ground. White is seldom used. 
Although the colour of these vases and their figures present a 
striking contrast to those of the first two classes, yet the 
character of their designs vanishes and gives way to the 
beautiful, so that they might be ranked in the fourth class. 
The harshaess and violence of movement so striking in the 
archaic vases gradually disappear, and make way for a calm 
and severe dignity. The artists, however, did not yet work 
with perfect freedom, and the designs are rather stiff. The 
subjects represented are the same as those on the vases of the 
second class. 
elegant than those of the second class, although they present 
great variations in style and size. They occur most frequently 
in Etruria and at Nola; they contain inscriptions in characters 
of a middle kind between the archaic mode of writing and the 
latter one. 
class is from B.C, 460 to 420. Zhe Beautiful or Greek.—This 
style is the perfect development of the former, all severity and 
conventionality which distinguishes the earlier styles having 
entirely disappeared. The distinguishing characteristics of this 
style are elegance of form, fineness of material, brilliancy of 
varnish and exquisite beauty of design. The predominating 
subjects are Greek myths, or representations of Greek manners ; 
but scenes connected with the .worship of Demeter and 
Dionysus are of frequent occurrence. The most common form 
of the vases of. this kind is that of the slender amphora, the 
round hydria and the crater. Vases of this style appear to 
belong to the period beginning with the year BC. 400, They 
are seldom found in Etruria, and the most frequently in Nola, 
Sicily and Attica. Decadence.—This class of vases is rarely 
found in Etruria, but abundant in the Greek colonies of Italy, 
especially in the districts of Puglia and Basilicata. Like the 
last class it has yellow figures on a black ground, but differs - 
widely in style. The vases are often of enormous size and 
exaggerated proportions. yee 


Winchester Schooi. : 
C. R. COCKERELL. : 


As a professional architect, accustomed to contend with th 
difficulties of uniting in an extensive and, therefore, necessarily 
a complex plan, the paramount consideration of convenience 
and economy of distribution with proportion and beauty, I have 
been ever impressed with the great merit of William of 
Wykeham in these respects, and with the lessons of wisdom 
and of taste which his works display. As the deviser of the 
King’s buildings at Windsor and at Queenborough, versed 
in military no less than in civil architecture, Wykeham 
acquired all the sagacity of an experienced tactician in the 
management of the accidents and advantages of site. His 
works at Winchester and at Oxford will well repay an attentive 
examination. By such an examination the architect will be 


enabled to appreciate the skill of a great master in the science 


of his art, while they will reveal to him the leading motives 
which guided the economy and the style of monastic and 
ecclesiastical buildings in a very interesting period in the 
history of English architecture. Near a clear trout stream, 
on the side of the road leading to Kingsgate, in the suburb of 
Winchester, stood an ancient and decayed grammar school, 
where William of Wykeham received his boyish education. 
This, when he grew to be a man, he resolved to enlarge and 
rebuild ; and for this purpose bought of the prior and convent 
of St. Swithin’s a mead, called Dumersmede, containing one 
acre and a half, and a field, called Otterbournesmede, con- 
taining three acres. He obtained at the same time from the 
Crown aright to enclose a piece of waste land, 200 feet long by 
12 feet wide, lying by the road, and another piece containing 
only one rod. We are now to consider the adaptation of a 
plan to this site, which lay, it is to be understood, without the 
city walls, and was, therefore, to rely altogether on its own pro- 
tection. The brook was a natural boundary, obviating the 
necessity of any external wall of magnitude on that side. 
Towards the north he designed but one great gate of access 
from the high road, while the south was protected by a wall 
built upon piles, and the west by the stonework of the stables. 
The two only doors from the quadrangle, that from the ante- 
chapel to the burial-ground and that from the school to the 
playground, were easily secured by night, and formed a second 
defence tothe south ; but the best of all defences, as Wykeham. 


The forms of the vases have something more 


The period commonly assigned to works of this ~ - 
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was aware, was the master’s eye, and for this purpose the 
warden’s rooms in Wykeham’s colleges were made to overlook 
the two quadrangles, while the apartments of the masters and a 
fellow were made to command the entrance to the chapel, school, 
lavatory, the ground-floor dormitories of the scholars, the stable- 
yard and the kitchen-yard ; but the all-providing eye of Wyke- 
ham saw still further than this, and so erected the tower over 
the north gate, the tower over the middle gate and the roofs of 
both hall and chapel, that in cases of need and peril they might 
afford protection to the inmates of the college. The northern 
quadrangle contained the stables (decently concealed by a cross- 
wall with two gateways), the brew-house, the malt-house, 
slaughter-house, wood-house, &c., with their several outhouses 
extending to the brook which carried away their several im- 
purities. The remaining space between the quadrangle and 
the brook was just as admirably arranged. Here the warden 
had a kind of postern access to a meadow for his private walks, 
his garden and his orchard. The magnificent building to the 
south, 200 feet long and 63 feet high to the top of the parapet. 
is an admirable piece of economy of space and convenience, 
and even of material, as an architect will understand. To the 
west of it, in the basement, is a fine vaulted cellar-ground, sup- 
ported by a single pillar; above is the audit-room paved with 
Flemish tiles ; over this was the library, sufficient to contain a 
collection of magnitude, when printing was unknown. One 
single winding staircase communicated with all these offices 
and apartments, the hall included; below the hall or refectory 
was the original schoolroom of the colleges, 45 feet by 30, and 
communicating with the quadrangie to the north and the play- 
ground to the south. The chapel is a very fine one. The chief 
ornaments of this noble chapel are the groined ceiling in wood, 
perhaps the most elegant specimen of groining in its day, and, 
at the same time, a most curious specimen of the carpentry of 
the period. It has been erected at greater cost and in better 
taste than the roof of the chapel of the same great architect at 
Oxford, which is a mere hammer-beam roof. We are to 
attribute this superiority, I presume, either to the affection of 
the architect for the scene of his early education or to the 
greater funds at his command when his college at Winchester 
was built, for New College, Oxford, is a building of an earlier 
date than the noble college in this most interesting city. The 
second glory of this elegant chapel is the contemporaneous east 
_window describing the genealogy of our Saviour. Near the 
head of Jesse are three small figures kneeling. These three 
figures are in the highest degree interesting—representing, as 
they do, the effigies of the surveyor, carpenter and glazier of 
this most noble edifice. The proportions of Wykeham’s 
Chapel at Winchester are infinitely superior to the proportions 
of this chapel at Oxford. The chapel at Winchester is three 
diameters in length and not quite two in height. The chapel 
at Oxford not quite three. I wish I could explain to you the 
superior beauty of the three diameters over the not quite three. 
The perception of proportion seems to be the last acquirement 
of the student of architecture. We begin by admiring orna- 
ments, details and forms, but it is at a more advanced state 
that we make all these considerations subordinate to that sense 
of rhythmical proportion, that harmony of dimensions, which 
affects the mind through the eyes, like a mathematical truth, 
and like a concord of musical sounds is perceived and confessed 
by the ear as obvious and unalterable. 


The Peruvian Temple of Pachacamac. 
C. WILKES. 


The Temple of Pachacamac, or Castle, as it is called by the 
Indians, is on the summit of a hill, with three terraces ; the 
view of it from the north is somewhat like that of the Pyramid 
of Cholula, given by Humboldt, except that the flanks were 
perpendicular. The whole height of the hill is 250 feet, that of 
the masonwork 80 feet ; the former is rectangular, the base 
being 500 feet by 400 feet. At the south-eastern extremity the 
three distinct terraces are not so perceptible, and the declivity 
is more gentle. The walls, where great strength was required 
to support the earth, were built of unhewn square blocks of 
rock ; these were cased with sun-dried bricks (adobes), which 
were covered with a coating of clay or plaster, and stained or 
painted of a reddish colour. A range of square brick pilasters 
projected from the uppermost wall, facing the sea, evidently 
belonging originally to the interior of a large apartment. These 
pilasters give it the aspect of an Egyptian structure. In no 
other Peruvian antiquities have pilasters been seen by us. On 
one of the northern terraces were also remains of apartments ; 
here the brick appeared more friable, owlug to a geater pro- 
portion of sand ; where they retained their shape, their dimen- 
sions were 9 inches in width by 6 inches deep, varying in height 
from 9 inches to 2 feet; and they were laid so as to break 
joint, though not always in a workmanlike manner. The 
remains of the town occupy some undulating ground of less 
elevation, a quarter of a mile to the northward. This’ also 
forms a rectangle, one-fifth by one-third of a mile in size ; 
through the middle runs lengthwise a straight street, 20 feet in 
width. The walls of some of the ruins are 30 feet high, and 


cross each other at right angles. The buildings were apparently 
connected together, except where the streets intervened. The 
larger areas were again divided by thinner partitions, and one 
of them was observed to contain four rectangular pits, the 
plastering of which appeared quite fresh. No traces of doors 
or windows towards the streets could be discovered, nor indeed 
anywhere else. The walls were exclusively of sun-dried brick, 
and their direction, north-east and south-west, the same as 
those of the temple, which fronted the sea. Some graves were 
observed to the southward of the temple, but tie principal 
burying-ground was between the temple and town. Some of 
the graves were rectangular pits, lined with a dry wall of stone, 
and covered with layers of reeds and canes, on which the earth 
was filled in to the depth of a foot or more, so as to be even 
with the surface. The skulls brought from this place were of 
various characters ; the majority of them presented the vertical 
elevation, or raised occiput, the usual characteristic of the 
ancient Peruvians, while others had the forehead and top of 
the head depressed. Eight of these were obtained, and are now 
deposited at Washington. The bodies were found enveloped 
in cloth of various qualities, and a variety in its colours still 
existed. Various utensils and other articles were found, which 
seemed to denote the occupation of the individual: wooden 
needies and weaving utensils, netting made in the usual style, 
a sling, cordage of different kinds, a sort of coarse basket, 
fragments of pottery and plated stirrups. They also found 
various vegetable substances : husks of Indian corn, with ears 
of two varieties, one with the grain slightly pointed, the other, 
the short and black variety, which is still very commonly 
cultivated ; cotton seeds, small bunches of wool, gourd-shells, 
with a square hole cut out, precisely as is done at present. 
These furnished evidence of the style of the articles manufac- 
tured before the arrival of the Spaniards, and of the cultivation 
of the vegetable products. When to these we add the native 
tuberous roots (among them the potato) cultivated in the moun- 
tains, and the animals found domesticated, viz. the lama, dog 
and guinea-pig, and the knowledge of at least one metal, we 
may judge what has since been acquired. 


Art Spoils in Paris. 
BAYLE ST. JOHN. 


A singular ceremony took place on the ninth of Thermidor, 
in the sixth year of the Republic, namely, the triumphal entry 
into Paris of the objects of art and materials of science—books, 
statues, manuscripts and pictures—conquered in Italy during 
the early Italian wars. These treasures were landed at 
Charenton ; and during the ten days that preceded the cere- 
mony, from morning until evening, prodigious crowds streamed 
up along the banks of the Seine to see the innumerable cases 
containing them. Enormous cars, drawn by richly-caparisoned 
horses, were prepared, and early on the morning of the 
appointed day the procession began. It was divided into four 
sections. First came trunks filled with books and manuscripts 
taken from the Vatican, from Padua, Verona and other cities, 
and including the “ Antiquities ” of Josephus on papyrus, with 
works in the handwriting of Galileo, Leonardo da Vinci and 
Petrarch. Then followed collections of mineral products, with 
the celebrated fossils of Verona. For the occasion were added 
waggons, laden with iron cages containing lions, tigers and 
panthers, over which waved enormous palm-branches and all 
kinds of exotic shrubs. Afterwards rolled along a file of 
chariots bearing pictures carefully packed, but with the names 
of the most important inscribed in large letters outside; as the 
Transfiguration of Raphael and the Chris¢ of Titian. The 
number of paintings, principally included in this lot, brought 
from Italy to France was great, and the value was still greater. 
Fifteen important works by Raphael, seventeen by Perugino, 
twenty-eight by Guercino, four by Correggio, nine by Guido, 
five by Titian, and a vast quantity of others by the best masters 
are mentioned in the lists of General Pommereul. When these 
trophies had passed amidst the applause of the excited crowd, 
a heavy rumbling announced the approach of still more 
weighty treasures: of massive carts, bearing statues and 
marble groups, the Apollo of the Belvedere, the Nine Muses, 
the Antinous, the Laocoon, the Gladiator, the Melpomene of 
the Capitol. All these vehicles were numbered and decked out 
with laurel-boughs, bouquets, crowns of flowers, flags taken 
from the enemy, and French, Italian and Greek inscriptions. 
Detachments of cavalry and infantry, colours flying, drums 
beating, music playing, marched at various intervals; the 
members of the newly-established Institute fell into the line ; 
so did the artists and the savans ; and the singers of the lyrical 
theatres preceded or followed, making the air ring with national 
hymns. This prodigious procession—probably not unlike a 
Roman triumph in its general outline—marched along the quays 
amidst the shouts of the assembled population, traversed all 
Paris, and reaching the Champ de Mars, defiled before the five 
Members of the Directory, who were placed near the altar of 
the country, surrounded by their ministers, by the great civil 
functionaries, the generals and the whole garrison of th? 
capital. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Ruskin has made over a part of his 
property for the benefit of the Sheffield workmen, he has 
works of art and beautiful products of nature which he has 
been eager to house in some part of the country that would 
be free from the smoke of manufacturing towns. In one 
of the numbers of “Fors Clavigera” he appealed to the 
public, saying :—“ Will no one give me a few acres of land, 
whereon to build a museum in which the treasures of nature 
and art can be preserved for future generations?” Mr. 
GrorGE Baker, of Birmingham, responded by offering Mr. 
Ruskin about twenty in the Forest of Wyre, a couple of 
miles from Bewdley, which possessed all the advantages that 
were desired. Mr. Ruskin accepted the gift, and made the 
preliminary arrangements for the erection of a museum, 
which, from the quantity of glass that was to be used in it, 
seemed to recall the proposals for a new style of architecture 
that were heard in 1851. Mr. Rusxk1n’s unfortunate illness 
seems to have caused the suspension of the works after the 
foundations were put in. It appears that at present not 
more than 500/. can be obtained for the building, and that 
sum would hardly be one-tenth of what is required. Unless, 
therefore, Mr. Ruskin can discover an enthusiast as gene- 
rous in money matters as himself, St. George’s Museum is 
likely to share the fate of the Guild. 


ANOTHER contest is impending between the North British 
and the Caledonian Railway Companies, and it is one that 
involves the loss of large sums. Ostensibly the Waverley 
Station in Edinburgh is the stake that is at issue; but 
really it is a-struggle to monopolise the through traffic from 
England to the North. There is no doubt that the 
Waverley Station is more worthy of Dudley Port or one of 
the colliery districts than of Edinburgh. It is incon- 
venient, dirty and far too small for its traffic. The North 
British directors have brought out a scheme for the 
transformation of the station. For that purpose they 
desire to obtain the adjoining Waverley Market, and to 
utilise the site for a parcel-office, &c. But the market is 
now the property of the rival company, having been pur- 
chased in order that a new Caledonian station might be 
erected on it. Over this market many thousands of pounds 
are likely to be lost. The scheme also proposes a further 
encroachment on the Princes’ Street Gardens, which are 
one of the treasures of Edinburgh, and in addition several 
streets will have to be cleared away. ‘Then the line to 
Leith Walk has been revived, and it would be difficult to 
discover any work that will excite more opposition. Much 
will depend on the action of the Town Council, and as the 
citizens of Edinburgh are already divided about the advan- 
tages of the proposals, it is likely the Council will be in the 
same position. In any case, the Parliamentary lawyers and 
their hangers-on can rejoice over the coming season. 


A GUIDE to the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, Kenilworth, 
has been published by the Excavations Committee. It 
contains the following statement concerning the recent 
operations :—About 1886-87 the Local Board purchased 
the Abbey Fields, and a portion of the site of the monastery 
was purchased for churchyard enlargement and _ burial 
purposes. In 1888, the site being found full of fallen 
masonry, great trouble was experienced in digging the 
graves. <A boat-shaped leaden casting, weighing some 
tI or 12 cwt., was found, having the seal of Henry VIII.’s 
Commissioner thereon. A committee was formed who, 
with the assistance of their architect and by the aid of sub- 
scriptions, and of a local contractor, cleared out about 
three to four thousand cartloads of masonry, soil and dé77s, 
and rendered the place fit for burials. The dimensions of the 
church are as follows :—Nave, 30 feet by 120 feet ; 
tower, 40 feet by 40 feet; total length through nave, 
tower and choir, about 300 feet ; total length through 
tower and transepts, about 130 feet. The floor of the 
nave, &c., had been originally paved with red unglazed 
tiles, laid diagonally, with border tiles laid around at side 
walls, and in two rows up the centre of the church from the 
west door to the tower. They were much broken by the 
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fallen stonework, and were patched in places with tiles of 
various patterns, and letter tiles, forming scriptural texts. 
Two tombs were the only graves met with. Glazed tiles 
with various heraldic patterns were found in the north aisle; _ 
the effigy of an ecclesiastic, now built in the north transept 

wall, was found near that position. The sitting figure of a 

prior, placed near in the north transept wall, was found in 

the north cloister. Traces of another tomb, or altar, and 

the base of the choir screen were found. In the entrance 

hall groin ribs and vaulting of the four bays there, with — 
three Early English bosses and the springers, together with 

a fireplace, were discovered. No groining was found else- 

where, leading to the supposition that the roofs were of — 

wood. Norman capitals were discovered against the north- — 
west doors in the cloister, which was the oldest piece of 
masonry found zz situ. The base of the staircase in 
cellarage with the splayed window for light was unearthed. 
Various carvings were discovered, including two fifteenth- 
century lion-headed corbels, the hair of which was remark- 
able for fine carving. A doorway led from the monastery 
to the church. The slope of the ground caused the floors 
to be at various levels. 


THE name of PIERRE JACQUES, of Rheims, is not to be 
found in the lists of the French artists of the Renaissance. 
He was, however, one of a family of sculptors that in the 
sixteenth century were renowned in Champagne. PIERRE, 
like so many of his contemporaries, believed an artist was 
incomplete unless he had spent a part of his life among the 
remains of ancient art in Rome, and it is conjectured that 
he remained in the capital for five years. His name has 
been brought to light by the discovery of the drawings of 
statues and reliefs he made while residing in Rome. As 
PIERRE JACQUES was careful to record where he saw the 
work he copied, his drawings become almost a guide to the 
most important collections in Rome ; moreover, they reveal 
the character of many works that have been destroyed or 
altered by later artists. The drawings belong to M. Hip- 
POLYTE DESTAILLEURS, the architect. 


Ir appears from a paper read at the conference of 
librarians that the Town Council of Reading have agreed 
to the publication of the municipal manuscripts, and the 
editing has been entrusted to the Rev. J. M. GouLpINe. 
The importance of the manuscripts is unquestioned. There 
are Corporation minute books from 1431 until the present 
time, registers, charters, treasurers’ accounts and other 
documents relating to the history of the town. There are 
no less than thirteen royal charters ; the earliest granted by- 
Henry III. does not exist, but is repeated in the charter of 
Epwarp III. There was a Merchant Guild in Reading, 
and the members had many a contest with the Abbot of 
Reading Abbey about precedence. The assumption of the 
title of mayor by the chief officer of the Guild was also 
taken as an Invasion of the abbatial jurisdiction. Henry VII. 
sided with the laymen merchants, and his son took 
possession of the Abbey in 1539. Henry VIII. granted a 
new charter to the town, and beingat the time in a generous 
mood, he did not insist on payment for it. The history of 
Reading i is the history of most English and European towns, 
and accordingly the publication of the records will be 
acknowledged as wise policy. 


THE preliminary works for the supplemental supply of 
water to Paris have been commenced. A couple of 
hundred men are engaged in staking out the course. The 
supply will be derived from the river Avre, in the depart- 
ment of l’Eure. The reservoirs are to be at St. Cloud. 
As soon as possible the excavations will be undertaken, and 
it is expected that in the spring there will be at least 
3,000 men on the work. The chief control is in the hands 
of M. ALPHAND. ‘The necessity of an additional supply 
has been manifested for several years. The water delivered 
could not be called potable, and it was insufficient in 
quantity for domestic purposes. Much is used for street- 
watering, fountains, &c., and the visitor who remains only a 
short time in the city goes away believing that there is a — 
more abundant supply than in London. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE PRESENTATION. 
HIS illustration is a companion to one published last 
week, and is another example of M. DELL’ Acqua’s 
skill in dramatic arrangement and in treating Venetian 
costumes. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NOS, 268 AND 289._CITY CROSS, CHICHESTER. (SYDNEY TUGWELL.] 


WILLESDEN CEMETERY. 


HIS design was sent in competition. There being a 
narrow entrance it was proposed only to have gates, 
the lodge and waiting-room being at the end of the road, so 
as to command entrance. From this a cloister was pro- 
posed to be erected to the two chapels, and also bell tower. 
The hearse driving up deposited the body on a trolley, 
which was to be wheeled into the various roads and paths. 
By this more space for the graves could be obtained. It 
was proposed to build the chapels of red brick with stone 
dressings, the roofs to be covered with Broseley tiles. The 
architect is Mr. J. Martin Brooks, 35 Wellington Street, 
Strand. 


THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 


S aes Sanitary Board, consisting of Drs. Johnson, De Wolf 

and Henrobin, appointed to investigate the sites proposed 
for the Columbian exhibition, have decided in favour of a site 
in Washington and Jackson Parks, South Chicago. According 
to Architecture and Building, Mr. Abraham Gottlieb has been 
appointed consulting engineer. He has been since 1866 a 
Chicagoan, barring seven years (1878-85) spent in Pittsburg as 
president of the Keystone Bridge Company, for which he had 
been engineer in Chicago, as formerly for the American Bridge 
Company. He was thus intimately associated with the build- 
ing of the Omaha bridge, and then at Leavenworth, Plats- 
mouth and Blair, over the Missouri river ; at Mount Pleasant 
and Henderson, over the Ohio river; for the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, over the Susquehanna, and many other im- 
portant engineering works. The first commission given to an 
architect, in connection with the exposition, has been awarded 
to a lady. The Isabella Association is already in the field 
with a pavilion plan anda statue to Queen Isabella. A few 
days ago Miss Minerva Parker, of Philadelphia, was appointed 
the architect to design the pavilion. Miss Parker, born in 
Chicago, is but twenty-two years old. 


THE ALHAMBRA. 


HE British Vice-Consul at Granada (Mr, H. Stanier), in a 

letter of the 18th inst., writes :— 

It appears that the fire was discovered about half-past ten 
o’clock on the night of Monday, the 15th inst., but, being asleep 
in bed, I did not hear the alarm of fire until nearly twelve 
o'clock, When I entered the palace the fire was raging 
furiously, and it seemed the whole of the palace was doomed. 
It appeared to be on fire in three distinct places, which made 
one feel certain that some criminal hand had been the cause 
of it. By some judicious cutting in the roofs the fire was pre- 
vented from extending to the Court of Lions and the Hall of 
Ambassadors, and was confined to the Court of the Alberca ; 
and this court, having a large tank of water in the centre, 
enabled the fire-engines to have an abundant supply, and 
everybody who could helped with a will, and by two o’clock the 
fire was localised to the Court of the Alberca and the Sala de 
la Barca. The roof of this hall has been entirely burnt, but its 
walls are intact, although calcined, and the beautiful colouring 


disfigured. The gallery at one end of the Court of the Alberca 


has also had its roof entirely destroyed. This and some rooms 
extending all on one side of this court form the total of the 
parts burnt. The Court of the Lions and all the other courts 
and halls are intact, and have not suffered in the slightest 
degree. The opinion is that the fire was intentional, but 
nothing has been found out, and all is a mystery. Inquiries 
are being made, but I expect it will never be discovered who 
did it. Itis a miracle how anything has escaped, for the fire 
was most intense, but the immense thickness of the walls of the 
Tower of Cemares prevented the fire extending to the Hall of 
Ambassadors, and the cutting away of the roof prevented its 


extending to the Court of Lions. When I left at four o'clock 
the fire was almost out, merely smouldering a little here and 
there. I, as well as many others, helped by carrying buckets 
of water and doing all we could to assist in keeping down the 
fire. Nothing was heard but lamentations and imprecations on 
the dastardly villain who had been its cause. Granadaand the 
entire world have to be thankful that one of the most beautiful 
and wondrous works of art ever made by man is still in exist- 
ence, and what has been burnt can all be restored, except the 
ceiling of the Sala de la Barca and the beautiful colouring on 
its walls. Men are at work now, day and night, clearing away 
the rubbish, and the damage will soon be put to rights. 


LITERATURE OF THE READING DISTRICT. 
A? the annual meeting of the Library Association at 

Reading, a paper was read by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield 
on “ The Literature and Writers of Reading and the District.” 
The history of the literature of Reading, as he pointed out, 
begins at a very early date, the writings of some of the abbots 
and monks who lived in the twelfth century being still pre- 
served. The works of Abbot Hugh, the first Abbot of Reading, 
of another Hugh, the eighth abbot, of Robert the Monk of 
Reading, and of the author of the most ancient English song 
with musical notes attached—“‘ Summer is y-comen in ”—were 
described, and, according to the Reading Mercury, Mr. Ditch- 
field proceeded :—I am now going to make a prodigious claim, 
and to venture to make mention of the honoured name of the 
“Father of English Song” in connection with the authors of 
Reading. No one would be rash enough to declare positively 
where Geoffrey Chaucer was born; although Leland, the 
biographer of England’s first great poet, who lived nearest to 
his time, mentions Berkshire or Oxfordshire as the place of his 
birth. Chaucer has been compared to Homer, for whose birth- 
place seven cities contended, and whose descent was traced to 
the demi-gods. But the reason why I claim the right of in- 
cluding Chaucer in this list is, not merely on account of his 
frequent visits to this place (being attached to the Court of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, he would often come to 
Reading) ; but on account of his poem, “The Dream,” which 
describes the wedding of his patron with Blanche of Lancaster, 
performed within the walls of Reading Abbey. This wedding 
took place at Reading, May 1359. With the dissolution of the 
Reading Abbey came the dispersion and partial destruction of 
the Library, which would have been so invaluable. Some of 
the MSS. were saved from the wreck. In the Wollascot 
MSS. there is a catalogue of the works which the library 
contained in the reign of Henry III., and several of the 
MSS. are now in the British Museum. There is one other 
work which belongs to this period, and preceded the dissolution 
of the Reading Abbey, being inscribed as follows :—“ To the 
Reverende Father in God, and his singuler good lorde, the lord 
Hugh Faryngton, Abbot of Redynge, his pore client and 
perpetuall servaunt, Leonard Cockes, desyreth longe and 
prosperous lyfe with encrease of honour.” It is a very rare 
book, entitled “The Art or Crafte of Rhetoryke,” and written 
by Leonard Cockes, one of the Masters of Reading School. 
The book was printed “in London in Flete Strete, by Saynt 
Dunstone’s Chyrche, at the sygne of the George by me Robert 
Redman, the year of our lorde God, a thousand, five hundred 
andtwo and thyrty. Cum privilegio.” It is refreshing to find 
the old schoolmaster busy with his ‘ Rhetorijke,” and calmly 
pursuing his studies upon abstract questions when most men’s 
minds were in confusion and unrest, and the era of great 
political and religious change had dawned. Mr. Cockes’s gram- 
matical tastes were shown in his “ Commentaries on William 
Lilly’s Construction on the Eight Parts of Speech.” The 
troublous times which followed were not conducive to much 
literary production, although we find Leland, the great historian, 
writing his “ Itinerary,” and his ‘“‘ Cygnea Cantio” (1546). This 
latter may be claimed as a Reading book, or a book about 
Reading, as it contains a very accurate description of the town. 
Among authors flourishing in the Elizabethan period and 
subsequently were mentioned John Blagrave, author of the 
‘¢ Mathematical Jewel,” and Archbishop Laud. The Archbishop’s 
literary productions were, he remarked, not voluminous. But 
he was a great patron of learning, and his enemies have said 
that his will was the best thing he ever wrote! However, his 
conferences with Fisher, the Jesuit, published in 1639, are some 
of the ablest of our controversial theology. In 1642 the Civil 
War broke out. We find Dr. Wilde, vicar of St. Giles’s, preach- 
ing before the King at Oxford, and writing two comedies, 
which were acted before the Court in St. John’s College Hall, 
“The Hospital of Lovers” and ‘“ Hermophus, a comedy in 
Latin.” Then we have a Presbyterian vicar of St. Lawrence’s, 
Thomas Gilbert, who lived to a good old age, and wrote a poem, 
called “ England’s Passing Bell,” written after the year 
of the Plague, the Fire of London, and the Dutch War, 1675. 
Also at ninety years of age he wrote (English title) “ A Gratu- 
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latory Poem on the auspicious descent of King William into 
Ireland, and on his safe return from Ireland.” This must have 
been published after the Battle of the Boyne in 1690. But 
Mr. Gilbert’s long life has carried us past the troublous period 
of the Commonwealth, and we must retrace our steps. While 
the tumults of war were heard on all sides there was one learned 
man and noted antiquary who was quietly pursuing his studies, 
and making his collections, as if he were quite uncenscious of 
the confusion around him. I refer to Elias Ashmole, who is 
connected with Reading through his wife, the daughter of 
William Foster, Recorder of Reading. As the founder of the 
museum which bears his name, and one of our foremost 
antiquarians, Elias Ashmole will be remembered. He wrote a 
work on “ The Antiquities of Berks,” in three volumes, a copy 
of which is in the Reading Library. The works of another 
member of the family of Blagrave, Joseph Blagrave, a great 
enthusiast in astrological studies, are worthy of record. He 
wrote a work entitled “An Introduction to Astrology,” which 
was published after his death by Obadiah Blagrave in 1662, 
and dedicated to Elias Ashmoule, “ eminently accomplished in 
all ingenious literature.” The work shows very clearly some of 
the absurdities and pretensions of astrology. Our next author 
is one of whom any town ought to be proud, Dr. Lloyd, vicar of 
St. Mary’s, and afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph, one of the 
seven bishops who were committed to the Tower for opposing 
James II. He published several ‘seasonable discourses” in 
support of the national religion ; several sermons, which were 
preached before Charles II., James II. and William and Mary; 
several incomplete works on chronology and Biblical subjects ; 
and we are indirectly indebted to him for two important works, 
‘“‘Pole’s Synopsis,” a most valuable and stupendous com- 
mentary, and also Bishop Burnett’s “ History of the 
Reformation,” a standard history, in which work Dr. 
Lloyd helped considerably. Both these books were under- 
taken on the advice and with the assistance of . Bishop 
Lloyd. _We now come to a work which marks the 
intolerance in religious matters which prevailed in the reign of 
the “ Merry Monarch.” The victim was Joseph Coale, who 
belonged to the Society of Friends, and was imprisoned for 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance, and died in gaol 1670. 
The book is entitled “ Some Account of the Life and Sufferings 
of Joseph Coale, collected out of his writings, who, after six 
years’ imprisonment in Reading Gaol, died a prisoner for his 
Christian testimony.” In 1723 we see the rise of newspaper 
literature, and welcome the appearance of the first number of 
the Reading Mercury, one of the oldest newspapers in the 
kingdom. It was called the Reading Mercury or Weekly 
Entertainer, and many generations of Reading citizens have 
been entertained and enlightened by its columns of news since 
the year 1723. A reprint of the first number has recently 
appeared, so I need not describe it; but I may mention that 
it was started by the energy of Mr. John Watts, one of the 
leading members of the Corporation, the author in 1749 of the 
pamphlet with the alarming title, “The Black Scene Opened,” 
which was an attack upon the Corporation for the mismanage- 
ment of the Kendrick Charities. I have been able to find only 
one book of travels ; evidently Reading men are not given to 
roaming. This isa work in two volumes, by C. Thompson, 
on his travels through France, Italy, Turkey, the Holy 
Land, Arabia and Egypt. Printed by J. Newbery and C. 
Micklewright, at the Bible and Crown, in the Market Place, 
1744. He seems to have been a very observant gentleman, and 
puts down his reflections in English plain and unadorned. I 
find next a contribution to historical studies, viz. ‘‘An His- 
torical Review of the Transactions of Europe, from the 
commencement of the War with Spain in 1739 to the Insur- 
rection in Scotland in 1745,” by Samuel Boyse, M.A. 
Two volumes. Printed by D, Henry, Friar Street, 1747. 
Our author certainly chooses very stirring times for his 
history, which describes the “War of Austrian Succes- 
sion,” the battle of Dettingen (the last occasion when an 
English king, George II., commanded his army in person), 
and the Seven Years’ War. He also wrote some miscella- 
neous works, serious and humorous, in verse and prose, 
designed for the amusement of the fair sex, at Reading, 1740. 
Of the great scholar, divine and Christian poet, James Merrick, 
Reading may be justly proud. It would take too long to 
record fully his works, which cover a wide range of literature ; 
and I will content myself with referring to two of his best-known 
works—the “ Psalms in English Verse,” published by J. Carnan 
& Co., of Reading (1765), and his * Annotations on the Psalms,” 
in 1768, by the same publishers. Another work of vast utility, 
of which Reading may also be proud to claim the author is 
Lempriére’s “ Classical Dictionary,” a work of world-wide repu- 
tion, and which first saw the light in Reading (by Reading 
publishers) in 1788. Lempritre was a master at Reading 
School. Maria Edgeworth, the great novelist and friend of 
Sir W. Scott, was born in Reading in 1767, but spent the 
greater part of her life in Ireland. Her father, Richard 
Edgeworth, lived some time at Hare Hatch, whose auto- 
biography and memoirs were published by his accomplished 


jecture. 


‘Poetry is not quite a forgotten art. 


daughter. At the beginning of this century we find a’ dis- 
tinguished historian and scholar at St. Mary’s in the person of 
Dr. Milman, afterwards Dean Milman. In the study at the 
vicarage his “ History of the Jews” was written. His Bampton 
Lectures were published in Reading. He is the author of that 
beautiful hymn which has often been so ruthlessly mutilated, 
“ When our heads are bowed with woe,” of the “ Martyr of 
Antioch,” and other poems. We must not pass over another 
eminent literary vicar of St. Mary’s at the beginning of the 
century, Archdeacon Nares, who was the founder of and 
chief contributor to the “ British Critic;” and the author 
of “Elements of Orthédpy” (1784), a systematic, perspicuous 
and most useful work; he wrote also some discourses and 
essays, and a “Glossary of Words, Phrases, Names and 
Allusions to Customs and Proverbs”—an excellent work, pub- 
lished in 1822. Our great local historian, Charles Coates, 
whose “ History and Antiquities of Reading,” published in 
1802, is so invaluable, must be mentioned. It is far superior 
to any other history of the town, and is a great contrast to 
‘“‘Man’s History,” which is poor, unreliable and full of silly con- 
In the year 1810 a book appeared from the press of 
Messrs. Snare & Man, which made a considerable impression 
on the minds of the people of this town, and touched some of 
their weak points. In this book was given a sketch of the 
literature of Reading, in which a tribute of praise is given to 
Mrs. Le Noir, who published several poems and prose works in 
1825, among which were “ Village Anecdotes” (three volumes) ; 
and also a similar tribute to Miss Mitford, whose works are too 
well known to require enumeration or comment, but one of her 
novels ought to be mentioned, and that is “ Belford Regis, or 
Sketches of a Country Town.” Belford Regis is none other than 
Reading itself. In the preface Miss Mitford states that the 
descriptions of the scenery of Belford Regis are taken from the 
“picturesque and interesting town with which she is so well 
acquainted, but that the inhabitants of Belford Regis exist only 
in these pages.” With Miss Mitford is connected another 
Reading author of renown, Sir Thos. N. Talfourd, D.C.L., one 
of the judges of the Court of Common Pleas, an accomplished 
orator, lawyer and poet. His great work was an English 
version of the “Ion” of Euripides, which was performed 
at Covent Garden, and achieved a marked success. Dr. 
Doran must be included among the historians of Reading, 
and published an admirable history of the town in 1835. 
Mr. George W. Edginton 
translated Homer’s “ Odyssey ” into blank verse, in two volumes, 
dedicated to the Earl of Derby, and published in 1869. It isa 


work of great merit, and shows the wonderful perseverance of 


the author, a Reading tradesman, who translated the whole of 
the “ Odyssey ” into English hexameters, and then retranslated 
it into blank verse. Dr. Stevens has contributed numerous 


antiquarian and geological records to the literature of Reading, — 


and his recent volume on “ The History of St. Mary Bourne” 
is a standard work on the topography of Hants, a model of 
what a village history ought to be. The Rev. C. Kerry’s 
“ History of St. Lawrence’s Church, Reading,” is one of the 
most complete histories of a parish church ever published. 
The royal county has produced many noted writers besides 
those who are connected with this historical town. 
of Pope retired from Lombard Street to Binfield in 1684, and 
the earliest poems of the great poet were written in a favourite 
grove under a tree, upon which Lady Gower, an admirer of the 
poet, caused the words “ Here Pope sung” to be cut in large 
letters in the bark. Day, the author of “ Sandford and 
Merton,” sleeps in Wargrave Churchyard. I ought not to 
pass over the great Bishop Butler, who was born at Wantage 
in 1692, one of the greatest divines of the English Church. I 
have often visited the room in which he was-born. The 
honoured name of Charles Kingsley is associated with this 
neighbourhood, although Eversley is just beyond the borders 
of our county, but of him we shall hear in another paper. 
Amongst living authors the name of the author of “Tom 


' Brown’s School Days” will always be remembered. He was. 


born at Uffington, near the White Horse, whose “ scouring” he 
so lovingly describes in his charming book. 


ST. GILES’S CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH. 


AG interesting architectural discovery has just been made 
by the workmen engaged under the superintendence of 
Mr. Henderson, architect, in clearing out the north transept of 
St. Giles’s Cathedral for the purpose of forming a memorial 
chapel to Dr. Chambers. In taking down the west wall of the 
transept, says the Sco¢sman, the workmen have laid bare the 
remains of a very fine window in the Perpendicular style of 
Gothic architecture, which is the only large portion of pre- 
Reformation external masonry that has been met with in con- 
nection with the work of reconstructing the cathedral. The 
jambs of the window have large bead and hollow mouldings,,. 
with fine bases, and their capitals also have been carved in an 
elaborate manner, as the fragments disclosed still show, In the 
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centre there has been a very elaborate transom, supported on 
flat arches, the remains of which are quite perfect. The tran- 
some has been decorated with rich battlemented ornaments, 
peculiar to the Perpendicular style. The window, as already 
hinted, is supposed to have been part of the original wall of the 
cathedral, before the alterations of the beginning of the century 
were carried out. The transept was originally the old vestry ; 
it was converted subsequently into the Town Clerk’s office, and 
it was here that last month the supposed arm-bone of St. Giles 
was found. As stated in another paragraph, one of the work- 
men on Monday discovered.in a small brick chamber at the 
base of the west jamb of the old window another large bone. 
There was also found above the window parts of the original 
corbelling supporting the roof parapet. One of these fragments 
is in the form of a carved lion’s head, in an excellent state of 
preservation, and the other is a large rosette. Both, it is need- 
less to say, have been preserved and have been built into the 
responds of the arch between the cathedral and the memorial 
chapel. In taking down the wall to form this arch, another 
interesting relic of old St. Giles was found. This was a 
Norman capital, which is undoubtedly the oldest piece of the 
original masonry of the cathedral yet met with. It is quite 
well known that there was a Norman doorway in St. Giles, 
there being a sketch of it still extant. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


PAPER on“ The Ventilation, Heating and Lighting of 
Free Libraries and Reading-rooms” was read by Mr. 

W. H. Greenhough at the annual meeting of the Library 
Association at Reading. In the course of it he said :—One of 
the greatest difficulties, perhaps, with which public library 
authorities have often to contend is the defective ventilation of 
their libraries and reading-rooms, frequently owing no doubt to 
proper want of thought or oversight on the part of the architect, 
whose duty it is usually to make suitable provision for the 
necessities of ventilation. When we come to examine the 
various methods by which good ventilation may be obtained, 
we find that they are not only most numerous, but also most 
diverse in character. Of the various arrangements by which 
fresh air may be introduced into libraries and reading-rooms, 
one of the most useful is that known under the name of Tobin’s 
tubes. An excellent way to place the tubes in a reading-room 
is, when practicable, in a continuous length round the room, 
against the wall, and with a projection of about 2 inches, thus 
forming a kind of dado. An advantage is gained by placing 
the tubes against an outer wall, as by so doing the fresh air 
may be brought directly into the tubes through an opening in 
the wall. There are four methods usually in vogue for heating 
or warming libraries and reading-rooms, viz. hot-air furnaces 
and fire-grates or stoves. The best method, on the whole, for 
warming libraries and reading-rooms is doubtless by means of 
hot-water pipes. The advantages of hot-water over steam-pipes 
for heating purposes appear to be—the cost for fuel is less, 
there is no danger of explosion, less repairs are required, the 
temperature in the pipes is maintained six to eight times longer, 
after the fire is extinguished, than it is in steam-pipes ; and the 
heat of the pipes can be diminished or increased by reducing 
or. increasing the flow of hot-water. The general system in 
vogue for artificial lighting is, of course, by means of coal- 
gas, and where methods are adopted which do not permit 
the products of combustion to pass into the air of respira- 
tion, gas, as an illuminant, is not objectionable to the same 
extent as when utilised in the usual manner. — Having in- 
stituted an elaborate comparison of the respective merits 
of gas and the electric light, he observed that a great deal has 
recently been said respecting the accidents which have occurred 
in America, and which have been brought about by electric 
currents. Inquiry, however, appears to have shown that these 
accidents have generally been due to the rough and imperfect 
manner in which overhead wires have been insulated. In this 
country, the provisions of the Board of Trade are such as tend 
to guard the public from these mishaps. Electric lighting is 
not, indeed, so dangerous as often supposed, provided the insu- 
lation is thoroughly carried out. Competent experts, including 
fire insurance companies, agree that, with proper precautions, 
_ the electric light is a much less dangerous illuminant than gas, 
oil, or candles. The principal advantage of the electric light, 
as compared with gaslight produced by ordinary burners, is, in 
the words of Professor Tyndall, it is not purchased at the 
expense of the vitalising constituent of the atmosphere. To 
rate-supported libraries the question of expense for any form of 
artificial light must of necessity be one of importance. Our 
€xperiences at Reading on this matter may be of some interest. 
The contract between the Library Committee and the Reading 
Electric Lighting Company specifies that the sum of 80/. per 
annum shall be paid for supplying the current to the eight arc 
lamps in use in the library and reading-rooms, for providing 
the necessary carbons, and for keeping the lamps in order. 


The arc lamps in operation at Reading are nominally of 1,200 
candle-power each. Some 50 to 60 per cent. of the illumina- 
tion, is, however, absorbed by thick opal globes, which are not 
only necessary in order to protect the eye from the acute and 
dazzling rays, but also because, by their use, the light is 
“admirably diffused, and heavy shadows prevented. The total 
illuminating power at the library is, therefore, equal to about 
4,320 candles. The cost forthe gas consumed in the library 
and reading-rooms last year was 79/. odd, while the total illu- 
minating power was equal to some 1,360 candles. The result 
of our experience at Reading with electric arc lighting demon- 
strates the fact that excellent though this method undoubtedly 
is for the purpose of illuminating lofty rooms, the flickering and 
occasional failure of a lamp to light, from one cause or another, 
shows that the system is not perfect. 


THE SUBMERGED CITY IN ISTRIA. 


Fo about twelve centuries there is no record of the city on 

the Istrian island of Cissa. The last relates to two 
bishops of Cissa, and is found in the records of the province of 
Aquileia. The site of Cissa could not be ascertained. In 
connection with the geological examination between Grado and 
Pola, some curious investigations have recently been carried 
on, regarding which Dr. Vincenz Hilber reports in the “ Pro- 
ceedings” of the Austrian Imperial Academy of Sciences and 
in the “ Transactions” of the Geographical Society of Vienna. 
According to these communications, local fishermen know of 
a place to the south of the Rovigno Lighthouse where their 
nets get entangled in submarine walls and bring up fragments 
of them. A diver some years ago reported having seen there, 
at the bottom of the sea, walls and streets, and the site is looked 
upon as that where the lost city of Cissa has stood. At the 
beginning of the present year, at the instigation of the harbour- 
captain of Rovigno and Rear-Admiral Hinke, an examination 
of the place was made by a diver, who subsequently made the 
following affidavit :—“ On reaching the bottom I found myself 
upon remains of overthrown walls, after examining which I 
arrived at the conclusion that they had been parts of buildings. 
Being a mason by trade I was able to make out the layers of 
mortar. On proceeding along the spot, I observed continuous 
rows of walls and streets. I could not see doors and window 
openings, and, in my opinion, these were filled up by gravel, 
seaweed and other incrustations. But what I could observe 
exactly was the existence of a regular sea-wall, upon which I 
proceeded for a distance of about 100 feet. I could not proceed 
further, because the air-pipe and safety-rope did not permit of 
it. Nor could I examine the wall further on account of the 
adjoining great depth of water. From my observations I gained 
the impression that the existing heaps of ruins are the remains 
of buildings, and formed the opinion that a town had here been 
submerged by some catastrophe. With the exception of a loose 
stone, which must have formed part of a wall, I could not bring 
up any other object, as the masonry is very firmly formed, from 
which I could not break out anything through want of tools and 
time.” It appears conclusive that, at the place named, a human 
habitation with houses, &c., has been submerged. Dr. Hilber 
states that a further examination, connected with blasting and 
the raising of material, is probable. Should these works be 
carried out, the question may be solved whether those ruins 
are those of the old Roman city of Cissa or of some other 
town. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND FIRE INSURANCE 
RULES.* 


Beek system of artificial illumination involves some risk 

from fire. Electric lighting, although it may be the safest 
of lights, is not exempt from this danger. Until recent years, 
insurance companies have given their attention to framing regu- 
lations for checking the spread of fire when once it had originated, 
rather than devising means for preventing an outbreak, 

The early inexperience and ignorance of many who under- 
took electric lighting, and consequent accidents, rendered some 
guidance and restrictions absolutely necessary for protection 
against fire. No authority existed. The Society of Telegraph 
Engineers proposed a few obvious regulations which were 
accepted by the majority of insurance companies as sufficient. 
Comparatively recently the Electrical Society have framed a 
much more elaborate, and an admirable, set of suggestions. 
Meantime many fire offices have formulated conflicting rules 
of their own, which they more or less enforce. I say advisedly, 
more or less, because, on the one hand, in the absence of any 
comprehensive and competent system of inspection on the part 
of the insurance companies, and their different requirements, 
Sep ee es EE Be Se TCE as EON, Sees ee 

* A paper read before the British Association, by Mr, Wilson 
Hartnell, at the meeting at Leeds, September 1890, 
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and, on the other hand, in their desire not to lose business, no 
standard of excellence is attempted. Much is left to the con- 
science or ability of the contractor, which is unjust to those who 
abide by the best rules. Large numbers of persons and millions’ 
worth of property are affected by these rules. — 

The object of this paper is to point out much needed amend- 
ments. Such rules should be based on the deductions of 
experiment and the teaching of experience. They should give 
the utmost freedom of action and encourage progress. . They 
should contain the minimum that is necessary, and this should 
be strictly enforced. Above all, these rules should be in 
‘accordance with the general principles which regulate all 
successful engineering constructions. For example, if we con- 
sider such familiar but different structures as a locomotive 
engine, a steamer, a bridge, we shall observe that there is no 
absolute safety in any one of them. Each has been perfected, 
not by directing the mind to a particular class of facts, but by 
a judicious compromise between many conflicting necessities, 
by giving neither more nor Jess than a just measure to each 
requirement, and in each case all this has had to be done with 
due economy and limited means. In this spirit, all fire insur- 
ance regulations should be framed. 


Conductors. 

In regard to conductors my first point. is to show that any 
attempt on the part of the insurance companies to determine a 
fixed current density is useless, vexatious and scientifically 
wrong. For any electric-light installation it is necessary to 
limit the fall of potential in the more distant lights. This can 
only be done by so limiting the cuvrent density that there is 
not the remotest chance of fire from overheating of the wires. 
For example, suppose the fall of potential between the brightest 
and dullest lamps was as muchas 5 per cent., and the most 
distant lamp were 60 yards from the dynamo, then the mean 
current density must not exceed 1,600 ampéres per square inch. 
If the distance be 109 yards, 1,000 ampéres per square inch ; if 
150 yards, 670 atnpéres; and so on. The number of lamps 
carried by different-sized wires with the above current density 
can be calculated. In any electrical installation in a large 
building it is convenient to subdivide the lights into groups, 
dependent upon their distance, and to adopt a table of wires 
and lamps on the several circuits corresponding to these mean 
distances, and thus secure comparatively uniform brightness. If, 
however, an atbitrary rule, such as 1,000 ampcres per square 
inch be insisted upon, this rational principle of lighting cannot 
be adopted. It is, of course, necessary to adopt some limits of 
currents, but these depend upon the sizes of the wires, as it is 
easily shown by experiment and reasoning that the larger the 
cable the less must be the current density. However small the 
current, the smallness of the wires must be limited. For 
example, No. 20 S.W.G. is perhaps the smallest size that should 
be used for fear of mechanical injury. In mansions, &c , where 
the first cost of wiring is of less consideration, and also where 
the wires are placed out of sight, No. 16 S.W.G. may be the 
limit of smallness. Such details are best left to private 
judgment, but should be stated on the insurance policy. 

That wires can be made red hot by electricity, and sive rise 
to fires, was one of the most obvious facts thrust upon the 
notice of the insurance companies, and apparently almost the 
only one they coald imagine or comprehend. This danger has 
been greatly magnified. It is, moreover, the danger most easy 
to absolutely abolish by judiciously arranged cut-outs. The 
current required to heat wires has been the subject of many 
experiments. The most complete results published were those 
of Mr. W. H. Preece in 1888, and of Mr. A. E. Kennelly in 
1889. : 

Experiments on Wires. 

In order to prove my points experimentally I have, by the 
kind permission of the proprietors of the Leeds Mercury, pro- 
vided for a current of 250 ampéres at 110 volts from one of 
their dynamos. Here are thirty-six switches for different 
experiments. To measure the current there are three Schukerts 
current meters of different sizes. To make this current visible 
it is passed through Jamps. There are switches for one, two, 
four, eight and sixteen 16 candle-power lamps taking about 
58 amperes each, thus any number of lamps can be switched 
on consecutively from one to thirty-three. There is also one 
209 candle-power lamp. The Sunbeam Company have also 
lent me three 1,009 candle-power lamps taking 26 ampéres 
each and one 1,500 candle-power lamp. Each of these has a 
separate switch. The wires arranged to be tested for heating 
are from 23-40s twin flexible No. 20 solid to 7-18s both 
naked and insulated. The smallest wire used in electric 
lighting is the twin flexible wire,equal in section to that of 
No. 22 S.W.G. It usually carries one lamp, and consists of 
twenty-three strands, 6 millimétres diameter. I have here 
specimens of silk and asbestos covered. 

My first experiment shows that one strand only taken out 
of 23-40s and 6 millimétres diameter will suffice to light one 
110 volt 16 candle-power lamp requiring about ‘58 amperes. 
The whole pendant of twenty-three such strands is, therefore, 


absolutely safe with one lamp. The current density in this 
small filament is 20,502 ampéres per square inch. 

By further experiment I now show that this filament will 
carry three such lamps, say 60,000 amperes current density, 
without being hot enough to burn anything. It becomes dull 
red hot with five lamps and a current density of about 100,c00 
amperes per square inch. It must be remembered that the 
heat increases as the square of the current, so that with five 
lamps there is five times five, or twenty-five times as much 
heat as with one lamp. This is an extreme case of high 
current density. Another opposite extreme case I recollect 
was that of a lead-sheathed cable carrying about 400 ampcres 
with a current density under 709, the temperature of which 
was found to be 135 deg. Fahr. on a cold day. These extreme 
cases illustrate the absurdity of a fixed current density regu- 
lation. 

[The wires being too small to be distinctly visible to the 
audience, Mr. W. H. Preece (Chief of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment), rose on their behalf and examined and handled the wires 
both in this and subsequent experiments. | 

Experimenting with the complete twenty-three strands twin 
wire, it will be seen that it easily carries eight or ten lamps, in 
fact, that it may be used to supply this 209 candle-power la mp. 
According to Mr. Kennelly’s experiments, No. 22=28 milli- 
métres will require about 17 amperes to raise the temperature 
109 deg. in wood casing. This is about thirty lamps of 16 
candle-power, 110 volts or 27,0co ampéres per square inch 
current density. It is now shown carrying the 1,500 candle- 
power Sunbeam lamp at 35 amperes, which gradually destroys 
the insulation. It is equal to sixty 16 candle-power lamps. It 
may therefore be pronounced absolutely safe with two or three 
16 candle-power lamps. The temperature which a wire attains, 
through which any steady current is flowing, obviously depends 
upon the facility with which the heat escapes by conduction, 
convection or radiation. So that the current which makes a 
wire red hot or melts a flexible wire may be more or less 
depending upon whether it is exposed or sheltered, as when in 
wood casing. 

The smallest solid wire used in electric lighting is No. 20= 
36 millimetres, which at 2,000 ampéres per square inch would carry 
one ampétre, say two lamps, but would seldom be used for more 
than one lamp. This wire, according to Mr. Kennelly’s experi- 
ments, will require about 23 ampéres in wood casing to raise 
the temperature 100 degs. It will carry, as here shown experi- 
mentally, a 1,500 candle-power lamp and remain comparatively 
cool, whilst no less than about eighty lamps, or 46 ampéres, are 
necessary to destroy it. No. 16, at 2,000 amperes to the square 
inch, would carry six lamps, but is here shown to be compara- 
tively cool with thirty-three lamps. I have allowed 40 ampéres 
to flow through such a wire for a long time without injuring it, 
equal to seventy lamps, or over 12,000 amperes per square inch. 

I now light first thirty-one 16 candle-power lamps with 
No. 16 wire, then add one 1,099 candle-power lamp, total about 
44 amp¢res, and still the wire is but moderately warmed. I 
next light the three 1,000 candle-power lamps and one I,509 
candle-power lamp, which equal 113 ampéres, and this begins 
to destroy. It is therefore conclusively safe for ten 16 candle- 
power lamps, which cause less than ;35, the heat required, to. 
set the installation on fire. 

[The President here interposed with the remark that time 
was short, and that the first point was demonstrated and 
required no further experiments. | 

I have observed 19-16s carrying 180 ampéres for hours— 
about 2,900 ampéres current density. It becomes warm ; 
according to Mr. Kennelly’s experiment the temperature would 
be raised some 4o deg. The scientific rule is that of the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, “that the wire is to be at 
least of such size that double the current would not raise the 
temperature 150 deg.” This is equivalent to saying that the 
working current should not raise the temperature 20 deg. 
Steam pipes, it may be remarked, are allowed as safe at from 
200 to 300 deg. 

One table shows this limit for an initial temperature of 
75 deg., calculated from Mr. Kennelly’s formula, Approxi- 
mately C=560 d3. It might be adopted by the insurance com- — 
panies as absolutely safe. 

Another table shows the factor of absolute safety on the 
above data with 1,000 amperes per square inch, the limit of safe 
temperature being 150 degs. 

These experiments on the smaller wires used in electric 
lighting, made not only with a current meter, but with the 
lamps before our eyes, have demonstrated that there is not the 
most remote danger of fire with the currents ordinarily used. 
That on the smallest wire even 10,000 ampéres current density 
would be safe (as safe as 500 current density on mains for 
400 ampéres), and therefore for insurance companies to fix a — 
current density is vexatious and cannot secure safety. 


Fustble Cut-outs. 


Fusible cut-outs seem to be regarded with some mistrust. - 
The second point I desire to establish is that by their means 
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the mains and branches may be absolutely protected from 
danger by fire from excess of current. I first show that the 


fusible wire melts at much less current than copper wire of 


equal diameter. I have provided the means for testing all sizes 
from No. 22 to No. 14 tin wire, some long lengths, most of them 
fixed in the usual porcelain boxes with covers on and off. 
These tests can be made with a gradua'ly increasing current 
and with a short circuit. 

The highest current will be required to melt a cut-out when 
it is short and itself and connection cold ; when it is longer or 
covered up, and heated gradually, a lower temperature melts it, 
but with a sudden rush about twice the current may pass 
through melting the cut-outs explosively, and sometimes burst- 
ing the pot covers. 


[Time permitted only two experiments—the melting of 


No. 22 and No. 16 tin wire. The currents were rather higher 
than given in Mr. Preece’s tables; they would be lower 
if time had been allowed for the surrounding contacts to be 
heated. | 


A copper wire will likewise take more than double a dan- 
gerous steady current without harm in a momentary rush. On 
one occasion I observed a short circuit through a No. 16 wire 
throw off a magnetic cut, supposed to be set at 350 amperes, 
without damaging the insulation of the wire. 

I next prove experimentally that wires are efficiently pro- 
tected by fusible wires of the same diameter ; and this is the 
only point that insurance companies need trouble about. So 
long as wires are efficiently guarded, it is no business of theirs 
what the working current may be. It may be experimentally 
shown that even larger cut-out wires would protect copper. But 
this is bad practice, since in most cases much smaller cut-out 
wires can be used—especially in the larger mains. There is 
some danger of the flash from a sudden rush lighting inflam- 
mable dust, if so fixed that such dust can settle on the cut-outs, 
hence cut-outs should be as small as practicable. Experience 
with cut-outs shows that if only a very small margin be allowed 
they are after awhile liable to melt with the working current, 
apparently from deterioration of contacts and gradual accu- 
mulation of heat. Cut-outs must be placed in conveniently 
accessible positions. Short circuits readily occur at the lamp- 
holders chiefly from meddlesome curiosity, but are almost im- 
possible elsewhere if the wires are properly fixed and let alone, 
so that the risk of moving the cut-out from the root of the 
branch is about zero. It is easy to make this assumed risk 
absolutely zero, for if the cut-outs be no larger or less than the 
branches they protect, each wire may have a second protection 
in the cut-out of the next superior branch. Experience has led 
me to regard good cut-outs, properly fixed and wired, with 
almost implicit confidence as protecting the wire. 


Contacts. 


In an experience extending over seven years, all the dangers 
of fire and actual fire have proceeded from imperfect contacts 
(with two exceptions). In two cases the wires were cut in two 
by carpenters, not concerned with electric lighting. In one 
case a fire arose from the slackening of a binding screw through 
shrinkage of wood. The resistance of a well-scraped contact 
is considerable, but loose-screwed contacts get hot with even 
S-ampére currents. Broken wires with ends in contact are 
likely to set the insulation on fire through sparking. Insuffi- 
cient area of contacts leads to heating. Cut-out wire requires 
specially good contacts to prevent melting at their ends from 
this cause. 


Insulation. 


The chief object of electric-light insulation is safety ; and 
this safety, like that of a steam-boiler, should be not for one or 
two years, but for as many years as possible. Durable 
insulation is, in my opinion, of far more consequence than high 
insulation. A very important point, which experience alone 
can determine, is what insulating coverings will remain most 
trustworthy at the end of ten, twenty or thirty years. Since all 
work has to be done with limited means, and at some risk, it is 
necessary, and but fair to all concerned, to have clearly defined 
what wires will pass the insurance companies, and under what 
circumstances and at what premiums. It may generally be 
advantageous to use a better wire. 


It must also be remembered that although the insulation of 
the bases of the switches and cut-outs is high, yet in the aggre- 
gate (if the switches, &c., be nuinerous), they will reduce con- 
siderably the total insulation. If the test be between the 
positive and negative wires the lamp-fittings will greatly reduce 
this ; so would also the twin wires for the pendants, the insula- 

_tion of which I have known to vary from 120 megohms per 
mile from positive to negative strands when dry, to 48,000 ohms 
per mile when soaked in water and drained. I find the 
ordinary twin flexible asbestos covered to be Io to 20 megohms 
per mile between the two strands. Thus for testing to be fair 

“it must be stated how the tests are to be made. 


Casings. 


The casings are mechanically useful to protect and support 
the wires; they have the disadvantage, putting it from an 
insurance point of view, of concealing it. They no doubt 
assist the insulation. The space between the grooves has now 
been reduced to a reasonable width ; at the same time it seems 
unreasonable to put all qualities of wire on the same footing. 
It seems to have been forgotten, curiously, that when switch 
wires, say positive, are laid on a positive wire and switched off, 
they become negative. The possible current through them is 
no doubt limited to that which would go through the lamps. 
Seeing how much this practice is followed, and its convenience, 
it is another argument for the use of good wire, with which, 
under such circumstances, accidents are hardly conceivable. 
The use of varnishing casing seems very doubtful; if the place 
be not damp it can be of no service; if it be damp then a 
wire that will stand damp ought to be used. 

Of switches very little need be said. On the main sections 
double pole switches are convenient, but on the branches 
double pole switches and double pole cut-outs, by the extra 
expense and complication they would entail, would more than 
defeat any imaginary advantage urged by their advocates. 


Equity of Rules. 

The grievance of ill-framed and conflicting fire insurance 
rules is not only that they interfere with the carrying out of the 
work in the manner best suited to the circumstances, but there 
is difficulty in knowing what is required. By insisting, or 
appearing to insist, on a certain class of material, certain con- 
ditions, &c, in one case, and passing very different things in 
another, there is a further difficulty in not knowing what, by 
chance or caprice, they may accept. Meantime, those who 
require the electric light and know nothing of the matter are 
still further bewildered and are apt to choose the work which is 
the least expensive, so that the insurance companies defeat the 
professed object. It appears from some recent correspondence 
in the London 77mes, that of thirty-three offices ten offices use 
the Phoenix rules, ten others have their own special rules, 
seven deal with each risk as it arises, six use the Institution 
rules. In conclusion, I would most strongly urge that the 
rules of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, with perhaps 
a few additions, be accepted by all the fire insurance com- 
panies. 


THE LATE JOHN MOSSMAN. 


NE of the best-known of the Glasgowsculptors has just died. 
The Glasgow Herald, in commenting on his career, 

says :—A double interest attaches to the name and memory of 
the late John Mossman. He was the last of a group of 
Western sculptors whose lives were spent in a seemingly fruit- 
less struggle between art and apathy. He took part in the 
conflict, and was the only one who survived long enough to 
witness the partial triumph of art, and to reap some of the 
fruits of victory. The field is now rapidly widening, and 
opportunity increasing for younger men, some of whom are 
striving towards the front, but it is not too much to say that 
for many years the whole art of sculpture in the West of 
Scotland. centred in John Mossman. He stood between early 
dawn and a day still somewhat dismal, an imposing and most 
interesting figure in the history of Scotland. John Henning, of 
Paisley, may be described as the founder of modern Scottish 
sculpture. Contemporary with Henning, and dying in the 
same year, 1851, was William Mossman, father of the recently- 
deceased artist. John Greenshields—now chiefly remembered 
by the statue of Sir Walter Scott in the Advocates’ Library— 
was a native of Clydesdale, and died about 1836. James Thom, 
to whose “’prentice hand” we owe the. Tam o’Shanter and 
Souter Johnny in the Burns Monument at Ayr, was an 
Ayrshire man, and died abroad in 1850. Robert Forrest 
(1790-1852) belonged to Carluke, and was the sculptor of 
the Necropolis Knox, and of the colossal Melville on 
the lofty column in Edinburgh. James Fillans (1808-52) was 
born at Wilsontown, and after a life of continuous conflict, 
which could not have been other than harassing to one imbued 
to a greater extent probably than any of his contemporaries. 
with the spirit of art, died in his prime in Glasgow. With 
Fillans, associated in the pathos of struggling life and early 
death, stands Patric Park (1809-55), who was born in 
Glasgow, and passed his artistic career wandering between 
London, Edinburgh, Manchester, and his native city. Walter 
Buchan died many years ago in London in straitened circum- 
stances, and in the life of George E. Ewing there was more of 
failure than of success. These men, nearly all belonging to the 
West, did the work of pioneers, and the brief record is certainly 
not of the brightest. The late Mr. Mossman came with his 
father from Edinburgh to Glasgow in his thirteenth year—in 
the year 1830, when despondency was deepest and the prospects 
of art were darkest—and for sixty years he watched the growth 
of the arts, contributing what in him lay to their establishment. 
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Both Fillans and Park had been at work in Glasgow before 
the Mossmans came, but they could find in sculpture no staff 
whereon to lean through life, and in Western patronage no 
reliable support. They came and went as commissions were 
forthcoming, and virtually left it to the Mossmans to plant the 
art of sculpture upon an enduring basis in the seemingly 
uncongenial atmosphere of Glasgow’s commerce and manu- 
facture. : 

A significant fact is that William Mossman’s bust of Dr. 
' Clelland is said to have been the first marble bust executed in 
Glasgow. It shows the impenetrable quality of the public 
indifference to art sixty years ago. In that respect painting and 
sculpture stood upoa the same plane. Macculloch, Macnee 
and others were engaged in a battle which had begun in the 
beginning of the century. In sculpture, John Mossman stood 
almost alone. His father, Fillans and Park were all nearing 
the close of their careers when he established himself upon an 
independent footing. He had a full and an exact knowledge of 
the situation. There is, unfortunately, no record of the con- 
versation between painter and sculptor when Joseph Henderson 
was painting John Mossman’s portrait for the first Institute 
exhibition, 1861-62. It is not, however, difficult to imagine 
how the painter’s enthusiastic and aggressive tirade against 
public apathy would be met by a placid resignation to the 
inevitable. Mossman knew that art and artists were held in 
small esteem. They Jacked the solidity grateful to the man of 
commerce. He saw a few enthusiasts working against a com- 
munity, trying to move it by the leverage of art. He engaged 
in a long-sustained effort, more hopeless to him even than to 
them. Down to the last he could not lean upon art pure 
and simple. His art was to the mass an unknown 
language, to the interpretation of which none cared to listen. 
It lacked the sensuous qualities of colour, which move interest 
even in the ignorant. Its pure, impassive spirituality was not 
understood, and Mossman has passed away without seeing the 
awakened art-feeling of the people turned with intelligence and 
anything like warmth towards his own art. In that was the 
pathos of his position. He lived in the dream of art and died 
before the fulfilment. Even in his works it is impossible not to 
feel the clash of contending elements. He had to combat 
stupidity and meddlesome patronage even in the commissions 
entrusted to him. He was frequently compelled to bury artistic 
thought and feeling in the realistic sculpture which is the 
grave of true art. In his Ormiston for Bombay, his Paisley 
Clark and his Glasgow Peel he seems to have felt bound to 
execute in enduring material the literal effigies of men deemed 
worthy of artistic honour. To the public conception of such 
honour minute and precise similitude was the first essential. 
It was only when he was allowed to rise above the hampering 
conditions imposed by intensely prosaic committees, when he 


could do something more than represent in clay a man clothed 


in the habiliments of the nineteenth century, that the artist 
fully appeared. Hence his Glasgow Campbell and his Wilson 

‘at Paisley remain the best representatives of Mossman’s artistic 
power. 


ST. VINCENT’S HOSPITAL, DUBLIN. 


Hie PRIVATE view was lately afforded at the above institution 
of the improvements and alterations which are being carried 
out there The department to which attention was specially 

invited was the sewerage system of the hospital, which has been 
entirely reconstructed according to the most improved form and 
with all the latest improvements. This work has been carried 
out in accordance with plans prepared by Mr. W. Kaye 
Parry, C E., an engineer who has made sanitary science a 
subject of special study, the contractor being Mr. Thomas W. 
Little, registered plumber, of Dublin and Kingstown, who has 
done his part in a manner that leaves nothing to be desired. 
The new system has involved the abolition of all the old- 
fashioned conduits and the substitution for them of vitrified 

- pipes fitted with the most modern improvements. The latter 
include air-tight manholes, placed at every change of direction 
in the pipeage, for the purposes of cleansing and examination, 
and also arrangements for perfect trapping and ventilation. 
The hospital lavatories and laundries have also been entirely 
renewed, and enamelled washtubs and linen troughs provided. 
The new drainage works, when completed, will be the largest of 
their kind ever executed in any Dublin institution, as the 
hospital buildings, including the gardens, occupy a site of some 
two acres in extent ; and the expense involved will be con- 
siderably over 1,000/. “All the alterations and improvements 
are to be complete by October 1 next, on which day the 
hospital will be reopened for the admission of patients and for 
clinical work. Mr. Parry gave a brief, but lucid, explanation to 
the visitors of the nature of the change which had been wrought 


in the drainage arrangements of the hospital, and then con- } 


ducted them in succession to a number of points in the build- 
ings where they had opportunities of seeing how the new 
system works, and also the means provided for cleansing and 
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flushing. These are of a very effectual description. The 
dimension of the pipes is suited to insure the strong action of 
the flow of water which can be turned on for flushing, 
Brushes at the end of long-jointed handles can be introduced 
for the purpose of removing any obstruction that does not yield 
to the water flow ; and the numerous manholes and openings 
are so arranged that the locus of any blocking can be easily 
detected. The result is that there is not an inch of the pipes 
that cannot be swept and cleansed, and this, coupled with the 
provisions for ventilation, reduces the possibility of the occur- 
rence of sewer-gas to a minimum, if it does not completely 
abolish it. The improvements were examined with evident 
interest by the visitors, amongst whom were members of the 
Corporation, of the hospital staff, and of the medical profession 
generally. 


THE LATE MR. JOHN SHAW. 


ee death of Mr. John Shaw, formerly of Bowdon, has, the 

Staffordshire Advertiser says, removed one who was for half 
a century a prominent personage in horticultural circles. At an 
early age he was engaged in extensive reclamation works in 
Cannock Chase, and on going to Bowdon 35 years ago he 
established the famous Stamford Nurseries. He was for a 
number of years secretary to the Botanical Gardens at Old 
Trafford, and was well-known as a designer of landscape 
gardens. His designs were carried out in the arrangement of 
the Winter Gardens, Southport, the Botanical Gardens, Liver- 
pool, and the Brooklands Cemetery, and lately he was awarded 
first prize for the design of the cemetery at Stretford. 


DOCK EXTENSION AT LEITH. 


HE Dock Commissioners have for some time past been con- 
sidering proposals for increasing the harbour accommoda- 

tion at Leith—having specially in view the accommodation of 
the largest class of vessels. The schemes suggested involve 
(1) the reclamation of the shallow foreshores on the east side of 
the East Pier, and the construction of a dock to the north of 
the Edinburgh Dock, and (2) the construction of a dock on the 
west side of the west pier and north of the marine parade, 


involving the removal from that quarter of the shipbuilding 


In the opinion of the Commissioners both were of too 


yards. 
A modification of the first scheme has, how- 


costly a nature, 


ever, been prepared, and is at present under consideration, 


there being, it is understood, a probability that it may be 
adopted. The modified scheme involves the deepening of the 
fairway, and under it there might be made available more dry 
dock accommodation, which it seems is urgently required. 
Half a million sterling is mentioned as the probable cost of the 
new scheme. g ; 


GENERAL. 


Professor T,. Roger Smith has acted as assessor to 
award the premiums in the competition for rebuilding Whit- 
field’s Tabernacle, in Tottenham Court Road, and his report is 
now in the hands of the building committee. 


The Lincoln Town Council have approved of the general 
outlines of a scheme for the erection of buildings to include 
municipal offices, police and fire stations, baths, and weights 
and measures office, the cost of site and buildings not to 
exceed 15,000/, 

The “Coventry Herald” says that no less than 165 
architects have made application in connection with the com- 
petition for the proposed new public baths. 

& Block of Red Granite from the festival-hall of the 
great temple of Bubastis, Lower Egypt, covered’ with hiero- 
glyphics and figured work, and said to be 2,750 years old, has 
been presented to the Dundee Museum. 


The Restoration of Marbury parish church, near North- 


wich, is proposed. Among other works the tower requires” 


strengthening, being several inches out of the perpendicular 
owing to subsidence. 


The Church of St. James’s, Spanish Place, built from the — 
designs of Messrs. Goldie, Child & Goldie, will be opened on ~ 


Monday next. 


The Stafford Town Council have approved of plans for — 


the erection of public baths, at an estimated cost of 6,000/. 


St. Bennet’s House, Morningside, Edinburgh, has been a 
purchased at a cost of nearly 4,000/., and is to be converted — 
into a residence for the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Edin- — 


burgh, 


of Royal Professor upon Mr. Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A. 


The Prince Regent of Bavaria has conferred the dignity E 
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Tr is proposed by an English Trust Corporation to carry 
out some extensive building operations at Ostend, and on 
Monday last Mr. H. Roumrev Goucu, F.R.I.B.A., of the 
firm of Messrs. GoucH & RoBERTs, was honoured with an 
audience by H.M. the King of the BELGIANs, to whom he 
submitted designs for some of the intended buildings, and 
which received the approval of His Majesty. Amongst the 
works contemplated area residential club and flats, mansions 
and villas, asummer and winter garden and an aquarium. On 
these and other important buildings, it is proposed to 
expend about 400,000/. Hitherto foreign architects have had 
a monopoly of the buildings in Ostend, and it is satisfactory 
to know that English ability is to have a chance in so 
fashionable a watering-place. 


THE assessment of the Forth Bridge raised a question 
which is often heard in criminal as in civil cases, and that 
is the relation of county or civic authorities to anything 
which belongs even remotely to the sea or to navigable 
rivers. Murderers have escaped punishment through the 
controversy. The Forth Bridge crosses a navigable river 
that might be called an arm of the sea, and the question 
was whether the part of the structure which is above the 
river could be treated as an ordinary railway bridge over a 
road or stream and assessed for taxes. There were other 
difficulties involved, such as the partition of the sum paid as 
rates on the bridge among the neighbouring districts, none 
of them having a definite boundary at the place. The sum 
put down as total valuation was 40,o00/, and as net valua- 
tion 25,coo/, On behalf of the railway company it was 
argued that there was no case in the reports of the Scottish 
Courts to support the theory that the part of the bridge 
over the sea at low-water was to be treated asa structure 
on land; the estuary was under the jurisdiction of the 
Admiralty, and whenever the authority of a sheriff extended 
to ships and fisheries in arms of the sea it was conferred 
by statute. Lord KinngEar, however, did not trouble him- 
self about the subtleties of the case, but on Monday 
boldly declared that the railway of which the bridge formed 
a part was a heritage in Scotland and therefore subject 
to valuation. His lordship seemed to think too low a valua- 
tion was placed on the bridge, but the determination of the 
‘sums to which the various counties were entitled could only, 
he said, be settled by a special action. 


Tue careful report by Professor T. RoceR SMITH on 
the designs for the Whitefield Tabernacle and Toplady Hall 
will be found elsewhere. The committee have adopted his 
advice, and Mr. F. BorEeHam has-been successful with 
the designs marked ‘‘ Winged Heart.” Mr. J. M. Brypon 
comes second. The whole of the designs can be seen on 
Monday evening, when a meeting of the members of the 
church and congregation is to be held. The rebuilding of 
the Tabernacle has excited much interest in London, and 
it is to be hoped the committee will be enabled to carry 
out Mr. BorgHAm’s design in its entirety, without the 
delays which too often accompany schemes of church- 
building. 


ARCHITECTS know by sad experience that of all clients 
the clergy are the least grateful for loyal service. It was 
no surprise to them when the Bishop of BEprorp, in his 
discourse on sanitation, tried to make architects responsible 
for the dread of fresh air which inspires the actions of the 
men and women who have charge of church fabrics, and 
who generally belong to: the stuffy and mouldy species of 
human kind. His lordship said:—‘‘If one might judge 
from the polluted atmosphere that too often pervaded the 
churches, the clergy were not sufficiently equipped with 
sanitary knowledge. This was a serious indictment, because 
it was true. Danve would have associated with them in 
common punishment architects—assigning a warm corner 
perhaps to some very leading church architects— and church- 
wardens and under-officers who, to save themselves trouble, 


declined to change an exhausted atmosphere for fresh air, 
which must then be warmed again for the succeeding con- 
gregation. ‘The town clergy often shut in the feetid 
atmosphere on Sunday night, and make all ‘snug, shutting 
out, with the dust they dread, every breath of fresh air, 
until the time the bell rings for the mid-week evening service. 
There is some justification for the indictment that the 
clergy are not sufficiently equipped with sanitary know- 
ledge. The remedy lay in united and well-directed efforts 
on the part of the learned professions in the cause of 
public health, and towards creating a healthy public opinion 
on the importance of sanitary legislation and the due 
administration of sanitary laws.” We should like to know 
if Bishop Bitiinc does iraagine that the 5 per cent. was 
intended to pay for looking after a church on Sunday nights 
in order to make sure that the atmosphere was changed ? 
In many churches where provision is made for ventilation 
we know it is nullified through the agency of the old 
women who sweep the floors, and who gladly respond to 
the complaints of other old ladies who put down all their 
bodily woes to the draughts that are supposed to come 
from the mysterious machine. In some churches-we have 
visited the air appears to be as old as the building, but it 
surely is going too far to suppose that the defect is caused 
by the ancient architects or their successors. 


Two courses of ten lectures each on “ Applied Art” 
will be given in the Library of the Slade School of 
University College by Mr. Hucu Srannus. In the first 
course, which begins on the 13th inst., the subject of 
“Foliage Used in Architectural Carving and Decoration,” 
and the second course, which will extend from January 12, 
1891, to March 16, will treat of ‘‘ Handicraft in Process and 
Design.” The lectures will be given on Monday afternoons 
from five to six, and the fee for each course will be 1/. ts. 
or 1/ 11s. 6d. for both, The lectures will be a fitting 
supplement to those on architecture, and should extend the 
usefulness of the college. 


Ir in a multitude of councillors there is wisdom, Man- 
chester ought to become one of the healthiest places in 
England, which it is far from being at present. The City 
Council consists of one hundred and four members, and it: 
is proposed to elect thirty of them on the Sanitary Com- 
mittee, which will then be the most numerous of all. Other 
committees associated with sanitation will each have twenty- 
five members, the Baths and Washhouses Committee being 
an exception, as it will be constituted by seventeen members. 
There are to be fourteen members on the Art Gallery Com- 
mittee, and thirteen on the Town Hall Committee. One 
of the new arrangements is that such subjects as projections 
in streets and ruinous and dangerous buildings are to be 
dealt with by the Watch Committee. It is also recom- 
mended as being most important that all plans and eleva- 
tions involving the construction and alterations of buildings, 
and all by-laws and Acts of Parliament relating to buildings, 
except the provisions in relation to hoardings, be delegated 
to the Improvement Committee. 


THE Royal Infirmary occupies one of the most impor- 
tant sites in Manchester, but as it was erected many years 
ago it 1s supposed by some of its supporters to be antiquated 
in the arrangements, a quality which finds little favour in 
the city, and to be insufficient for the demands upon it. 
Assuming that rebuilding is necessary, the question arises 
whether a different site might not be more suitable. On 
the other hand, the retention of the present site finds many 
advocates, and a few months ago the sum of s,o00/. was 
offered towards the building fund on the understanding that 
there should be no change of site. The Board of Manage- 
ment have not decided. upon what is to be done, and in 
order to aid the members in judging the case, it was 
decided on Monday that a Special Committee should be 
appointed to consider whether the accommodation is 
inadequate, and if so whether it could be relieved by any 
alterations in the arrangements. There is risk in upholding 
the present building, and the Board will do well to supersede 
the infirmary by one that will meet the necessities of modern 
medical and surgical practice. 
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CEILING PAINTINGS. 
HE statement in the newspapers about the setting up 


in the Vienna Art Gallery of Herr MuNnxKaczy’s’ 


Apotheosis of Artis interesting for many reasons, In the 
first place, it is satisfactory to know that a painting which 
was said to have shrunk, and caused much disappointment 
to the artist, has been completed. It is also gratifying to 
find that, in spite of political troubles, art is not neglected 
in Austria, and that in this case patronage has produced a 
work which is worthy of the country. At the same time, 
the statement must induce many people in this country to 
wonder why the commission was not given for a work of 
art of a different sort. In England ceiling-painting has few 
admirers, and it may seem therefore to be unworthy of 
notice in any country. 

It is not easy to explain all the causes which deprive 
English artists of commissions for p/afonds. The prejudice 
against painting of that class might be said to be almost of 
modern origin. The roofs and ceilings of Medizeval build- 
ings were commonly adorned with colour. There is 
evidence in Peterborough Cathedral that the practice dates 
from the Norman period. Remains of colour are still to be 
traced in various churches throughout the provinces, and 
the figures employed are not always confined to symbols. 
Enough remains to show that the painters sometimes 
endeavoured to represent the immeasurable heavens, and 
even made-use of metal stars in order to produce 
more of a realistic effect. 
they represented angels and cherubs, or things that 
were not of the earth. In Medizval mansions the 
ceiling could hardly be left white or plain, and it was 
coloured as elaborately as the walls or the furniture. At 
one time white and red roses were favourite ornaments ; the 
portraits of the long line of British kings were also esteemed 
by patrons with plenty of money ; and if the heroines of 
Greek legends were also to be seen at Amberley, we may 
conclude there were imitations of them in other houses. 
Although the Reformation put a stop to polychrome in 
churches, at least in districts where people liked to manifest 
their loyalty, it did not eradicate the love of colour among 
country gentlemen, but as the feeling for unity which 
characterised the Medizval artists became weaker, the 
walls were often painted with figures, while the ceilings were 
left white or were ornamented in plaster, which was not 
always coloured. : 

If there were any doubts about colour in an English 
house they must have been removed by the remarks of 
Wotton, who lived long in Venice as ambassador from 
James I., and who had mastered the principles of art. Like 
all Englishmen he was afraid of anything that might be 
supposed to diminish one’s dignity in the eyes of the world, 
and accordingly he placed some restrictions on the em- 
ployment of colour in houses. As regards frescoes on the 
outside, he admitted that a story well set-out must 
captivate a judicious eye, but it was better in England to 
refrain from the employment of many colours. As he said :— 
“ Various colours on the out-walls of buildings have always in 
them more delight than dignity, therefore I would there admit 
no paintings but in black and white, nor even in that kind 
any figure under 9 or 10 feet high, which will require no 
ordinary artist, because the faults are more visible than in 
small designs.” It is easy to perceive that the last recom- 
mendations came from a diplomatist. For the interior of a 
mansion WorTron was warned by the authority he most 
esteemed, that of Virruvius, against the use of “ Grottesca,” 
by which syrens, centaurs and other common elements of 
decoration in the seventeenth century were prohibited. 
Wotton, as usual, wished for a compromise in this case 
also. He considered Virruvius went too far, but he 
suggested that “such medley and motley designs” should 
be kept to their proper place, which was “freezes and 
borders.” He then goes on, ‘As for other storied works 
upon walls, I doubt our clime be too yielding and moist for 
such garnishment, therefore, leaving it to the dweller’s 
discretion according to the quality of his seat.” ,It may be 
assumed, however, that Worron was not over partial to 
painted ceilings, for, although he saw the finest in Europe, 
he does not mention them nor suggest their imitation. 
Apparently he preferred the plasterwork that was then 
employed, for he says “of this plastic art, the chief use with 


Where they introduced figures. 


us is the graceful fretting of roofs,” which can only mean 
the ornamentation of ceilings, 


About the time when WoTTon was writing, CHARLEs I., 
whose love of whatever was excellent in art Sir Henry had 


praised, gave a commission to RuBENS for a great ceiling- 
painting for Whitehall. 


for patronising art in any form. The Restoration intro- 


duced an excessive imitation of foreign ways of decoration ; — 


but after hearing what the wits wrote about the works of 
VeERRIO and LAGUERRE, neither wall-painting nor ceiling- 


painting was likely to be much admired by people in 
A prejudice against noble work was excited, 
Few men would care to have the walls 
of their houses painted with figures, and fewer still would 


England. 
which still prevails. 


give commissions to have them on their ceilings. 


A philosopher like M. Tarve would be likely to explain — 
the difference between England and the Continent in respect — 


But the nobles did not take it as a — 
suggestion, and events followed which left few opportunities — 


to plafonds, by saying that there is not enough leisure — 


among us for the enjoyment of work of that sort. 
of painted ceilings cannot be understood with the expedi- 
tion that is possible with pictures hung on walls. 


A series — 


It:is! 4 


necessary to discover the spot from whence the plafond can — 


be seen with most advantage, whilst with an easel picture it 
is commonly supposed that any point of view will suffice, 
The difficulty of finding the right position is suggested by 
the employment of mirrors in some cases, by aid of which 
a view on a small scale of the ceiling can be obtained, and 
a notion of the whole arrangement may be derived. But for 
such a study there must be time. 

There are, of course, many examples, if not the 
majority, of ceiling-paintings 
without much trouble. They have been produced in the 
same way as ordinary easel pictures, although afterwards 
they are hung horizontally instead of vertically. Evidently 
M. Munxaczy’s AZotheosis of Artis one of that class. The 
works of RAPHAEL in the Vatican, wherever they might be 
placed, would appear to equal advantage, and to some 
extent that can be said of the great frescoes of MIcHEL 
ANGELO in the Sistine Chapel. Most modern ceiling- 
paintings have been executed in a studio, although, when in 
position, they may receive some additional touches to 
increase the effect. ‘The galleries of the Louvre have fine 
plafonds, but we believe not one of them was entirely 
painted from a scaffolding. One of the latest examples for 
the Luxembourg, by M. Carotus Duran, was exhibited in 


which can be understood — 


the Salon, and Z/afonds are to be seen every year in the — 


exhibitions. Some of them are for buildings which the 
artist may not have seen, and the arrangement most suitable 
has to be imagined and the work completed without any 


hove of an opportunity to amend defects when the painting 


is set up. The last work which the late Pau Baupry 
produced was a very large and costly p/afond for a mansion 
in New York, and from his experience in French buildings, 
there is little doubt that it is a success. 

There is however another sort of ceiling decoration 
which is still more effective, but it would be valueless if 
otherwise placed. The most prominent example is Cor- 
REGGIO’S painting of the dome of the Cathedral of Parma. 
In that work there is illusion enough, and the artist has not 
only produced the effect of aerial perspective in a surprising 
way, but appears to have endowed his figures with motion. 
But one can hardly help imagining that he has also given 
his figures more than the ordinary number of legs and 
arms, and they are not always graceful in the foreshortening. 
Some excuse should therefore be made for RAPHAEL MENGs, 
who, after studying CorREGGIO’s works, treated his own 


plafond in the Villa Albani as an ordinary painting, for — 


otherwise he said there must be foreshortening, which would 
give an ungraceful air to his figures. The style of 
CoRREGGIO was imitated and exaggerated by inferior 


painters, and it seemed during a period in Italy as ifthere 


was a competition among artists to produce illusions on the 
ceilings and cupolas of the churches. 
independent of nature’s laws as if the reiga of topsey- 
turveydom had commenced. There can be little doubt 
that after gazing on the experiments of T1zpoLo, GAULE, 
Pozzo and other artists English travellers returned home 
filled with prejudice against ceiling paintings, and it is no 
wonder the art did not thrive in this country. 

One effect of the extravagance was the attempt to formu- 
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late some laws for the guidance of painters of A/afonds. 
French good sense asked how could ethereal scenes be 
represented on a ‘ceiling when it was tightly closed against 
the air? But it was argued that there were analogies be- 
tween the ceiling and the heavens, both being, at any rate, 
above our heads, and therefore no more suitable place could 
be found for cloud. scenery. If clouds were admissible, it 
was supposed that mountains, rivers, forests, buildings, 
terraces, and in fact anything that was terrestrial, were un- 
suitable. Du FrREsNoy, who was once esteemed as a law- 
giver, implored painters to avoid introducing Tartarus or 
water in f/afonds, as in all things pictorial the order of 
nature was to be followed. But as it: was found that 
mythological subjects were impossible under those con- 
ditions, the painters disregarded them and followed their 
fancy, and it would be hard to say what subject is unfitted 
for treatment in a painting for a ceiling. So long as a 
pleasing scene is presented, and the colouring does not 
make the room appear lower, the critic has not much reason 
to complain. 

Where a ceiling is well lighted the painter’s work is easy, 
but where there is a deficiency of light, or opposing lights, 
it is otherwise. What M. CHartes BLANC says about the 
painting of the cupola of the library of the Palais du 

Luxembourg reveals what a man of genius can accomplish 
in painting under the most unfavourable conditions. There 
was an insufficient supply of light, and DELACROIx was 
therefore compelled to depend for effect upon the brilliancy 
of his colours. The subject was. taken from DanTE, and 
the figures are arranged in four principal groups. The 
treatment may be judged by one instance. M. BLANC was 
fascinated by the rosy flesh tints of a woman who is seated 
under the shade of trees. To his surprise, he was informed 
by one of the painter’s friends that the carnations were pro- 
duced by dull colours, and the flesh was worked over with 
hatchings of green, which, from the proximity of another 
colour, assumed the appearance of vivid flesh. In the 
descriptions of the building the painting is said to be 
“éblouissante par l’éclat et l’harmonie de la couleur,” and 
that is the effect produced: by it. Another work by DELa- 
CROIX in the same room, although the position is better, is 
hardly as impressive as his cupola, where darkness had to 
be overcome. There is a fascination in difficulty for an 
artist, and many men envy the good fortune of DELAcRoIx, 
who was often enabled to display his power when nature 
seemed to be opposed to him. 

As a rule the ceiling is considered the most advantageous 
part of a room for a painting. It generally offers a free 
space, or if there are compartments they can be made to aid 
in the development of a design. But it is assumed that gas 
will not be allowed to change colours and obscure the 
figures, Given the conditions that are offered by a ceiling 
designed by an architect, and an artist who is skilful is 
bound to produce a satisfactory work. That success is 
often attained is evident, not only from the number of 
excellent s/afonds which are to be seen in Paris and other 
Continental cities, but from the eagerness of the artists to 
refer to them as their representative works. The late M. 
MAZEROLLE is at his. best in the ceilings of the Théatre 
Francais and the dining-room of the Hotel Continental. 
M. JeaN Paut Laurens has lately painted a ceiling 
for the Odeon without any sacrifice of that ability which is 
seen in so many tragic’ scenes, and indeed there are few 
French artists who have gained a name that cannot include 
many p/afonds among their works. 

In France, the love of glory tends to make the 
apotheosis a sort of everyday affair. A transformation 
scene in an English pantomime would be interpreted as a 
realisation of the arrangement. Now, to French eyes, the 
ceiling is “la place de l’apothéose,” and a collection of 
typical figures painted there, becomes an exaltation of the 
people represented by them. But, apart from this, a 
ceiling-painting is considered to be an indispensable crown 
for the decoration of a room, and there is much to be said 
an favour of this theory. 

The French system of adorning the ceiling with the 
best work of the best artists will not, we fear, be adopted 
in a hurry in England. There is against it the grave 
objection that ceiling-paintings are. not likely to be 
esteemed in an auction room. Like pieces of furniture, 
which are designed to fit certain spaces, a A/afond would be 


regarded as something which was not generally adaptable, 
and it would rarely realise a higher price than was; paid 
for it. Finance prevails among us, and, when it is op :0sed 
to the production of ceiling-painting as a speculation in 
which amateurs may engage, all other considerations must 
be set aside. 


STUDENTS’ BOOKS. 


NE of the signs of the close of the holiday season is 
nowadays the appearance of books on technical or 
technological subjects. [here are so many classes open 
during the winter and spring, publishers anticipate a 
demand for books that can be used in them, and, therefore, 
authors and printers are set to work. 

The volume on ‘The Chemistry of Iron and Steel 
Making,” by Mr. W. Marrieu WituiamMs (CHAtto & 
Wrnpus), shows the hand of the practised writer, and the 
experience of a specialist. Mr. WiLttams is not afraid of 
expressing his own theories, although they may not agree 
with those generally adopted. The chapter on the 
structural uses of iron and steel may cause some alarm. 
Mr. WILLIAMS maintains that “girders and the supporting 
element of bridges are so especially liable to vibratory 
shocks, that mere tenacity under a gradually applied and 
steady strain is of little or no value in reference to them,” 
and from his own experiments he concludes ‘that a high 
degree of tenacity actually indicates practical weakness.” 
Good soft iron he prefers to steel for such work, or in any 
case where resistance to vibratory shocks or suddenly 
applied strains of any kind is demanded. Mr. Wiitiams 
has a good deal to say about the rusting of iron and the 
means to prevent it. Herecommends pitchy or bituminous 
films as being especially effective as régards adhesion, but 
as pitch will not-stand rain, he proposes ‘‘ mixing the 
solution of bitumen with linseed oil, or with a thin paint by 
grinding red or white lead in linseed oil.” But Mr. 
WixuiaMs admits ‘“‘that a perfect, or at least satisfactory 
method of preserving iron has yet to be invented. We 
require something that may be applied easily over large or 
small surfaces, like a paint, varnish, or laquer, but it must 
be chemically attached to the iron as their sulphide and 
sulphate films are attached to bronze and lead.” Anyone 
who desires a book on iron that is scientific and readable 
will find it in Mr. WiLitAms’s volume. 

Evidently it is the belief of Mr. W. R. Macurre that 
there is sense in the old saying, ‘‘Cave ab homine unius 
libri,” for he has tried to put every sort of knowledge that 
relates to the trade into his ‘‘ Domestic Sanitary Drainage 
and Plumbing” (Krcan Pau, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co, 
Limited). The volume treats of the “Education of 
Plumbers” and ‘‘ Elementary Science for Plumbers,” as 
well as of sanitary plumbing, appliances, water supply, mate- 
rials, tools, &c. ; and besides there are pages of tables and 
memoranda, which have more or less connection with the 
subject. The book mainly consists of lectures which were 
given at the Central Technical Institution, and if a plumber 
is confined to a single book, Mr. Macurre’s would be 
found suitable. The author is a successful master plumber, 
and therefore his pages are not speculative. There are 
numerous woodcuts in the volume, and the author has 
spared no pains to make his instructions easily compre- 
hended. It has also the advantage of not being a puff, either 
direct or oblique, for anybody’s specialties. 

The small handbook, “Structural Mechanics,” by Mr. 
R. M. Parkinson, C.E. (G. BELL & Sons & WHITTAKER 
& Co.), will not be deemed a superfluous addition to the 
numerous books on construction. Within its limits it repre- 
sents the practice of English engineers. One great advan- 
tage is to be found in the number of questions appended to 
the chapters, and in many cases the solutions obtained by 
the help of the formule are compared with the results of 
experiments, and in that way the close relation between 
theory and practice becomes evident. Students of archi- 
tecture, as well as of engineering, will find Mr. ParKINSON’s 
book an excellent guide. through the difficultics of the 
science of construction, which gives so much trouble to 
novices. 

A great many young people are now attracted by 
electricity and its application. If they are intelligent, they 
will find the most condensed and perfec: epitome of 
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electric science, so far as it is now comprehended, in ‘‘ The 
Electrical Engineers’ Pocket Book,” by Mr. H. R> KEMPE 
(Crossy Lockwoop & Son). When a book of the kind is 
possible, it is evident that all the subjects have been 
worked into definiteness, and we have the spirit of the 
science freed from everything that is obscure or bewildering. 
When Mr. Kempe has to give descriptions of processes he 
does not waste words, and indeed brevity and accuracy are 
the main characteristics of the book. The pocket-book 
will be a worthy companion to those for civil and mechanical 
engineering, which are in general use. 

Messrs. Lockwoop & Son have also brought out a new 
edition of the ‘‘ Treatise on Handwriting,” by Mr. G. 
Co.Liincs, which forms No, 230 of the excellent Rudi- 
mentary Series. It has been enlarged by chapters on 
stairbuilding, which also show experience in wood-working, 
and the volume is now a good example of the improved 
form in which WEALB’s series is reissued. 

The Birmingham Art School has been sufficiently 
successful to prove the wisdom of the Corporation when 
it was made a municipal institution. But neither money 
nor patronage could have advanced the school if there 
were not able and energetic masters, The volume on 
‘Elementary Art Teaching ” (CHapMAN & HA tt, Limited), 
by the head-master, Mr. E. R. Taytor, will explain some 
of the reasons for the success of the school. In the first 
place Mr. Taytor avoids the practice which the Science 
and Art Department derived from its numerous military 
advisers, and by which the appearance of individuality in 
the students was provided against as sternly as if it were 
likely to produce as much disturbance in the classes as 
among the privates of a regiment. ‘Any system is bad,” 
he says, ‘which suppresses the individuality of teacher or 
student. One system provides for every working hour for 
fourteen years of the life of each of its hundreds of pupils— 
each and all alike, without any consideration of varying 
powers and application. ‘This is cast-iron-like, instead of 
being elastic—whether under compression or strain.” The 
pages exhibit the means adopted by Mr. Taytor in dealing 
with infant and other Board schools, as well as with the 
various classes of students in the art classes. Like the 
Japanese, Mr. Taytor believes in the affinity between 
writing or letter-forming and drawing ; and the early lessons 
he recommends could hardly fail to be attractive. He 
allows paper ruled in squares to be used to facilitate 
the efforts of beginners, and enable them to realise the 
elements of design. Memory drawings will remove all 
danger from the use of squares, and teach students self- 
reliance. Mr. TAyLorR supplies a large number of plates to 
exemplify the variety of forms which can be produced by 
the exercise of a little skill He is a stickler for accuracy, 
believing that the formula of the Birmingham manufacturer, 
‘“clear view, exact measurement, precise statement,” is as 
necessary in art as in science. Mr. TayLtor makes use of 
‘“‘the pencil held in vertical plane parallel to the eyes” as 
an aid to accurate proportion, and he insists on the pupil 
being taught to grasp proportion and main lines in the first 
place when copying figure, for “ this attention to proportion 
and analysis is the only method by which a right result can 
be obtained.” All the pages express views which do credit 
to Mr. Taytor’s zeal and experience. The Lessons on 
Decorative Design by Mr. F. G. Jackson, the second 
master, is further evidence of the ability which is found in 
the Birmingham School. 


EDINBURGH MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 
AND ART. 


A NUMBER of casts of important objects have just been 

added to the department of comparative sculpture in the 
Edinburgh Museum. Among these the most conspicuous as 
regards art, says the Scofsman, is a reproduction of the 
ornamental work, in hammered iron, which forms the canopy 
of a draw-well at Antwerp. The original was executed by 
Quintin Matsys, the blacksmith and designer of metalwork, 
who, according to tradition, became a painter in order to win 
the hand of the daughter of an artist. Quintin lived at a time 
when the same person was often skilled in various branches of 
art, and could work out a design with his own hands, not 
merely on paper, but in metal, wood or stone. The canopy, 
which is square on plan, is a beautiful example, of leafy scroll- 
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work springing from four slender clustered columns, which 
terminate above the attachment of the scrolls in graceful 
finials.) The upper portion, formed of four ornamental con- 
verging ribs, is surmounted by a dwarfish-looking figure holding 
in his hand the hand of a giant. The legend which this is sup- 
posed to illustrate is that at some remote period a giant was in 
the habit of cutting off the hands of persons who came in his 
way and throwing them into the Scheldt. The figure is an 


ft 


ere 


ideal representation of one of six young men who seized the ~ 


giant and did the same thing to him. As it now stands, the 
canopy, which must have been executed in the end of the 
fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century, has its support- 
ing standards fixed to a stone parapet which is comparatively 
modern. The original enclosure of the well was of wood, about 
5 feet square, and the top of the canopy is nearly 20 feet from 
the ground. 3 : 
As the original is also in Belgium, we may here call atten- 
tion to a cast of a beautiful statue of the Virgin and Child 
ascribed to Michel Angelo. The life-sized study for the head 
of the Virgin, by the great master’s own hand, is in the South 
Kensington Museum ; but it has been thought by some writers 
on art that the execution of the work was probably entrusted to 
one of his pupils. The original, in marble, is in the church of 
Notre Dame at Bruges, and is supposed to belong to the 
artist’s early period. ‘ 
Of single sculptured figures, we may next notice casts of 
éwo of the colossal statues which surround the splendid monu- 


ment to the Emperor Maximilian I. in the Hofkirche aa ~ 


Innsbruck in the Tyrol. The entire number of figures round 
this monument is twenty-eight, and they represent histori¢ 
personages or relatives of the Imperial house. Several artists 
were employed in the execution of these, some of which were 
begun in 1513 and the whole completed in 1583. The two of 
which the casts now in the Museum are facsimiles are by far 
the best, and are ascribed to Peter Vischer of Nuremberg, it 
being known that he received an order in 1513 for one of the 
figures. As P. Vischer, whose works are chiefly in bronze, is 
regarded as one of the greatest masters of German art, these 
statues, which represent Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, and 
Arthur, king of England, have been subjected to close 
scrutiny by art critics. Dr. Liibke, in his “ History of Art,” 
says that there is no doubt they are from Vischer’s hand. Mr. 
Drury Fortnum, in the introduction to his “ Catalogue of the 
Bronzes in the South Kensington Museum,” speaks with more 
caution, but apparently concurs in Libke’s opinion. These are 
both very accessible books, and the art student will find 
the remarks made by the authors on the works of the Vischer 
family well worth reading. He will also find an interesting sketch 
by Street, the architect, of four of the figures (including Arthur 
and Theodoric) round the Maximilian monument in the 
“ Transactions of the Institute of British Architects” for the 
year 1885. 
turesque and highly ornate armour, but hardly such as could 
have been worn by hero-kings in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, There is a cast of a small statue of Apollo by 
one of the Vischers in the Museum, but as itis dated 1532;. 
three years after P. Vischer’s death, it is probably the work of 
one of his sons. ; 

In a different and, as some will think, in a more refined 
style of art are three casts of portrait-sculpture, two being from 
originals in the Prado Museum at Madrid. The first of these 
is a bust, or rather a half-length, of Charles V. in richly- 
decorated armour, by Leo Leoni, a distinguished contemporary 
sculptor of Milan; the second is a bust of Philip II. of Spain. 
(son of Charles V.), by an unknown sculptor, the King in this 
instance also wearing decorated armour; and the third re- 
presents the head of Don Carlos (son of Philip II.), about 
whose rebellious conduct towards his father, and the behaviour 
of the latter to his son, so much has been written. This head 
is taken from a family group in the chapel of the Escurial, by 
Pompeo Leoni, son of Leo Leoni. Along]with these there have 
also been obtained for the Museum, but not yet exhibited; 
reproductions of a boy’s suit of armour of great beauty, made 
in the sixteenth century, as well as of several shields and 


pieces of armour with effective decoration of the same periods 


The originals of these are in the Royal Armoury at Madrid. 

In the next small group of casts we have to notice we get 
away from sculptured figures, on which “a hero’s armouy 
gleams,” to bas-reliefs of playful nymphs and statuettes of 


monks in characteristic costume, executed by French artists. — 


Among these, the most important are facsimiles of four of the 


The two Vischer statues represent men in pic- 


Naiades on the Fountain of the Innocents at Paris, and put — 


there as allegorical representations of the rivers of France. 
The originals of these bas-reliefs are by Jean Goujon, the most 
distinguished French sculptor of the sixteenth century. A cast 
of another piece of work by this master was placed a short 
time ago at the end of the west hall of the Museum. It is. 
called an “ Geil de Boeuf,” and is one of the circular windows* 
of the Louvre, which have been referred to by qualified judges: 
as showing how well Goujon’s figures harmonise with the lines. 
of the architecture they are intended to enrich, The statuettes 
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of monks are interesting from the way they are treated, but do 
not call for special remark. 

We pass now to a large cast of sculptured work of earlier 
date than any of the objects we have yet noticed, and which is 
of especial interest to the architectural student. It is a copy 
of a portion of one of the jambs of the central of the three 
doorways of the western facade of the magnificent cathedral of 
Chartres in France. This part of the building is of the twelfth 
century, and what the cast represents are two highly enriched 
columns, each with a full-length figure of a saint attached to it. 
Sir Gilbert Scott says of these doorways :—“ The figures in the 
jambs are, as was usual at the period, in the same block with the 
shafts (of the columns) themselves, and their extraordinary 
elongation and the long upright folds of their draperies were, 
no doubt, intended to harmonise with their position as parts of 
columns. The heads are of peculiar dignity and grace. These 
doorways are probably the finest remaining of the transitional 
period.” The casts of enriched portions of Romanesque 
buildings in the Museum now form an interesting group. Be- 
sides this piece of the Chartres portal there is the facsimile of 
the curious bronze door of Augsburg Cathedral, with its strange 
mixture of. Christian and Pagan subjects. Another, but later, 
example of the style is the choir screen from the church of St. 
Michael at Hildesheim, rich with quaint sculpture. Yet another 
is the beautiful doorway of the highly interesting church at 
Barfreston in Kent, which has so often formed a subject for the 
architectural draughtsman. Lastly, among the specimens of 
this style we have to include a cast (for want of wall space not 
yet shown) of one of the windows of the fine Norman church 
at Birkin in Yorkshire, remarkable for the variety of ornament 
carved upon its arch stones. Some casts of the sculptured 
parts of buildings erected during the three centuries which fol- 
lowed the Romanesque period will probably soon be acquired 
for the Museum, the pillar with the much-admired statue of 
Christ from the portal of Amiens Cathedral being the only 
important illustration yet obtained of these later styles. 

Sir R. Murdoch Smith entrusted the preparation of the 
casts of the Antwerp well-canopy and Michel Angelo’s statue 
to M. Frederick Simon, of Brussels; those of the Vischer 
statues at Innsbruck and the busts at Madrid to Herr J. 
Kreittmayr, of Munich ; and those of the sculptured columns 
at Chartres and Goujon’s bas-reliefs to MM. Pouzadoux et Fils, 
of Paris. In every case the work has been most carefully 
executed. 


LANCASHIRE HOMES. 


HE first excursion that has been made by the Cumberland 
and Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archeological 
Society out of their own district was made to Lancaster by 
invitation. At the evening meeting a paper on “Old Home 
Life in North Lonsdale” was read by Mr. J. Fell, of Dane 
Ghyll, from which the following is extracted :— 

From avery ancient period North Lonsdale has had two 
great internal divisions in the district known as Furness and 
Cartmel. Furness became the property chiefly of the Cistercian 
Abbey of St. Mary, founded in 1127 AD. The small priory of 
Guishead had some possessions also, as well as the knightly 
families, said to have been five in number, who followed or were 
in possession of their lands at the Conquest. The Cartmel 
portion of North Lonsdale, by the gift of William Marashall, 
became “ with the manor and all the lands” the property of an 
Augustinian priory which he founded. Of the five knightly 
‘families, I am not aware that more than two survive. The 
Penningtons, who were originally of Pennington, near 
Ulverston, and who still hold the manor of Pennington, have 
been long settled at Muncaster Castle, in Cumberland. The 
Le Flemings, whose lands were reserved in the grant of 
Stephen of the Furness possessions of the Abbey of St Mary, 
retain some of their North Lonsdale property. All the other 
descendants of these knightly families have passed away 
from local knowledge, although the ancient house of Kirkby, 
of Kirkby, had a -representative within living memory 
The overwhelming power of the great religious houses 
in Furness and Cartmel had undoubtedly a marked effect 
upon the social life and development of these districts. Except 
the castles of Gleaston and Piel, there are no remains of 
important medizval strongholds’ prior to the dissolution, and 
the Towers of Broughton and Wraysholme alone represent 
anything of the nature of fortified mansions. With one or 
two exceptions, the bulk of the older houses of the district, 
dating back beyond the seventeenth century, are such as the 
means of a substantial yeomanry could afford, living under the 
indulgent feudalism of the abbots and priors, who held the 
freehold oftheir lands. It is beyond the range of my research 
to attempt any description of the homes of the working class at 
this period, or even in the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. 
There are few cottages remaining unaltered of these dates, and 
such as may claim to be even one century old are small, and, 
in their original condition, would be deemed by the sanitary 


authorities of the day unfit for habitation. It is within my 
own traditional knowledge that the principal street of the 
important and ancient market town, Ulverston, consisted 
mainly of houses of one storey in height, with thatched roofs. 
I have not found in the family accounts I have examined any 
record of rent for labourers’ dwellings, and looking to the low 
rates of wages and the general dependency of the poor, it is 
possibly a correct inference that no charge in the form of a 
rent in money was made for the occupation of such dwellings 
as were provided for them—sometimes return being made in 
labour. It was not until after the dissolution of the monasteries 
that the changes gradually arose which gave wealth and im- 
portance to the present leading families of North Lonsdale. 
They had lived as the feudal tenants of the abbots and priors, 
and only after the dissolution obtained a more independent 
position, constituting the class known as yeomen or statesmen. 
I find in wills of the seventeenth century that “‘ yeoman ” is the 
common description of testator, and that of ‘“ Esquire” rare. 
Most of their holdings had probably been in their occupation 
from remote periods, and from these ancient occupiers many an 
honourable descent can be traced. Except the knightly 
families, whose lands had been gradually diminished or ab- 
sorbed, down to the seventeenth century there appear to have 
been few large landowners, and until that date the home life of 
these districts would be in an exceedingly primitive and simple 
condition. It has proved by no means an easy task to penetrate 
its “arcana” owing to a reluctance, not unnatural, to open up 
family histories, to which these later and more ambitious days 
present so great a contrast. To ask for the perusal of wills, 
settlements, or other documents of title, although avowedly for 
antiquarian research, and with no reference to any question of 
title, seems to create undue apprehension and objection. 
Letters, unhappily, have been so generally destroyed that it is 
not an easy task to secure any facts illustrating the home life of 
our thrifty ancestors. They were principally employed in 
agriculture—the gentry occupying and cultivating considerable 
tracts of their estates, which purchase or matrimonial alliances 
had from time to time added to their “ yeomen” inheritances. 
There were few roads, and I should doubt if many of them 
were practicable for vehicles on wheels, even before the middle 
of the eighteenth century. I have not found in any wills, or in 
the inventories of personal estate, to which I have had access, 
any mention of carriages of any kind. If wheeled vehicles. 
were in use in the seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth 
centuries, they are seldom mentioned, and were of a primitive 
character, the wheels being solid and the axle fixed to them. 
The condition of the roads is described in the Hawkshead 
parish register of 1689, recording the effect of a thunderstorm 
upon them :—‘‘ The water did so furiously run downe the high- 
ways and made such deep holes and ditches in them that att 
severall places neither horse nor foote coulde pass.” 

If the roads of North Lonsdale and its means of transport 
were in so primitive a condition in the seventeenth century, 
how were its inhabitants provided for in their education, food, 
home comforts, investments and other incidents of their life. 
I apprehend that the thin population was more or less con- 
gregated at the principal centres—such as Ulverston, Dalton, 
Hawkshead, Cartmel, and other towns or hamlets. Some pro- 
vision for education seems to have existed within a feasible 
range of each of these centres. I am not clear that the schools 
were available for the poorer class; and there were many 
persons even of a better class who did not, at all events, learn 
10 write, as is frequently in evidence by the cross made in pre- 
ference to a signature to documents ; but a large number of the 
middle class clearly received fair education, as is proved by 
their handwriting. In Stockdale’s “ Annals of Cartmel,” of the 
date of 1598, AD., there is an entry :—“<A true and perfect 
kalander of all the monies belonginge to the Gramer Scole att 
Cartmell,” and in AD 1624, a room was purchased for a 
“ Publike Schoole House,” the school having been in this 
church prior to the date. It is not an uninteresting piece of 
evidence ot the slow progress of the district that the “ Publike 
Schoole House” of 1624 was the school house of the parish for 
166 years. At Hawkshead, Archbishop Sandys had made pro- 
vision for the education of the neighbourhood from which he 
sprang, and in which his family had increased their possessions 
after the dissolution ; but it seems quite clear that so important 
a town as Ulverston did not possess any endowed school until 
after the death of Judge Fell in 1658. In a record of the first 
meeting of the inhabitants of the “Towne or Hamlett” ot 
Ulverston, held for the purpose of appointing trustees to give 
effect to Judge Fell’s bequest, of the sixteen leading inhabitants, 
whose names are appended to it, only eight sign their names 
(‘‘ Chronicles of the Town and Church of Ulverston,” by Canon 
Bardsley, page 67) In family documents in my possession { 
find of the date of January, A D. 1629, the care and education of 
minor is assigned by Josephus Cradock, Miles, legum Doctor 
in et per totam Archidiaconat, Richmond. Dioces. Castri. 
Comise.” to John ffell his elder brother. The concurrence cf 
the mother in this arrangement is preserved :—“ It is agreed 
by the said parties and the said Jannett ffell doth freely grant 
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pete ade of her sonne Thomas ffell unto her sonne John 
fell. 

In 1688 two minors, “Johannis et Jannetta ffell,” are en- 
trusted to the care of the “ discreto viro Jonathan Ross libro in 
artibus Magr. virtute spe’alis Commisi.” by Thomas Cradock, 
‘Ar. in artibus Magr. ;” both these documents are counter- 
signed by “ Rich. .Trotter, not. Pub.” and the second one by 
“ Jonathan Ross, Surrogatus.” In the will of Curwen Rawlin- 
son, of Cark, near Cartmel, dated 1689, the following bequest 
affords evidence of some private tuition in leading families :— 
“Ttem, I doe give unto Mr. James ffenton and to Mr. Lodge, 
my sonnes Schoolmaster, the sum of ffive pounds apeace.” 

The cost of sending children to school seems to have been 
in proportion to the means of the age. The following entry 
has been extracted from the ‘‘ Olde Churche Booke of Cartmell.” 
Mr. Stockdale’s “ Annals of Cartmel” :—“ 1664, June 20. It is 
ordered by the consent of the xxiiii tie and others of the 
parishes that Mr. Atkinson, School maister of Cartmell, shall 
have xx/. per ‘annum for teachinge schoole and that every 
grammarian shall paye vid. per a quarter and every (Jette) 
(sic) iiiid, and if any parte thereof remayne from payinge Mr. 
Atkinson the same shall remaine towards the usher wages and 
that noa poore people be charged towards the payment 
thereof.” : 

The poor at Cartmel. seem to have had the advantage of 
free education, if they availed themselves of it. How the 
usher fared from the balance surviving Mr. Atkinson’s require- 
ments is not on record. There can be little doubt that these 
local schools were mixed schools, boys and girls keing educated 
together, and both “gentle and simple” attending the same 
school. Few even of the gentry possessed the means to send 
their children to distant schools. I find in an old account-book 
of the Taylors’, of Finsthwaite, a curious entry :—“ June 11th, 
1712—Moneys disbursed of William Taylor's accompt :— 
Imprs. for Bording at Scholl, or 10 0; Mrs. Wages, 00 05 00; 
Bording at Scholl, or of 06; Mrs. Wages, oo 05 00; A Hatt, 
co 02 co.” In accounts in the possession of Miss Machell, of 
Penny Bridge, of the date 1747, there is an entry, “Pd. Mr. 
Stoop for Son and Isaac’s learning 7s. 6d,” In “My Grand- 
father's Pocket-book” there is a note :—‘‘ N,B.—Schooling. 
They tell me there are masters (somewhere near Borrow 


Bridge or Penrith) who will board, scholl, and clothe boys for. 


tof. p.a.” And among papers at Graythwaite I found the 
following school prospectus :—“ At Castley, near Sedbergh— 
Notice of opening an academy—R. Willan, M.D., 1785. Youth 
Boarded and Educated in the manner described at fourteen 
pounds per annum.—Entrance one guinea” 

Of the school life of girls I have gathered little information, 
but not much seems attainable from such documents or accounts 
as I have perused. Records of payments for instruction in the 
accomplishment of dancing occur, such as ‘Miss Machell’s 
accounts :—Mr. Sargean, Dancing Master, for 10 wks. dancg. 
for Kitty, o/. 155. 9¢ ; pd. Dancing Master for my girl’s learning, 
of, 125. od.” 

_ _ But of the general instruction and home life of girls the 
information is obscure. Inthe wills I have examined, bequests 
of books seldom occur, and the literature of the inhabitants of 
North Lonsdale evidently had a very narrow range. Intel- 
lectual variety would be exceedingly limited. There were no 
newspapers, and the cost of posting letters was considerable, 
and their transit probably slow and irregular, so that the inter- 


change of thought in social life would bear much on the- 


tradition of the past and on the local events occurring from day 
to day. Im some old accounts I have examined, the following 
are the principal illustrations of any expenditure upon books :— 
“Accounts of the Taylors, of Finsthwaite, in possession of 
Mr. Pedder :—Feb. 21, 1717. Have bought of Thos. Hall, 
for Chappel, Blackwell, second-hand, in eight volumes, for 
12, 16s, 6d, Broughton Tower Accounts :—1723. Blackmore’s 
Poems for Ebenezer, 2s. Accounts in possession of Miss 
Machell, of Penny Bridge :—1737. Pd. for Pope’s Poems, 
in 3 vols. 115. 6a; for Cyrus’ Travels, 3s. 1740. Pd. for 
Seneca’s Morals, 2s. 27; Pd. for books bought in the auction 
at Cartmell, being pt. of the library of the late Mr. Thompson 
vicar of the place, 4/. 125. 6d.” 
If education and literature were in a backward condition, 
that of the labouring poor was prcbably worse. Mr. Stock- 
dale, in his “ Annals of Cartmel,” states, AD 1600, that “two 
pence would hire a labourer for a whole day.” This was the 
case till the eighteenth century had well advanced. So far as 
the records of the office of the Clerk of the Peace for Lanca- 
shire have been examined, orders for regulating wages in North 
Lonsdale, emanating from Quarter Sessions, have not been 
found.. The condition and remuneration of those employed in 
domestic service has many illustrations in the documents of 
North Lonsdale families. In the interesting book upon 
‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne,” vol dig Der 7 RAE aS 
said of servants :—“ As a rule they were treated like dogs by 
pak masters, and were caned mercilessly for any trivial 


There may have been harsh masters and mistresses in 


North Lonsdale in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
but the bequests so common in wills of the period indicate a 
good and kind feeling to have existed in the households of 
leading families. In the will of Robert Curwen, of Carke-in- 
Cartmell, dated 1649, he directs that :—‘‘ My household ser- 
vants be kept at my house, with meat, drinke, and wages, for 
halfe one yeare after my decease, for tyme to provide for them- 
selves other services.” Robert Rawlinson, of Carke, in 1665 
leaves :—“ Ten shillings to everie of my servants ;” and makes 
the curious bequest, “All the rest of my cloathes, not being 
blacke, to be divided amongst my men serv’ts.” John Hall, of 
Dalton Gate, Ulverston, in his will, dated 1687, directs :— 
* Alsoe, I give unto my three servants, Edward ffisher, Mary 
Long, and Margaret Eletson, each ten shillings, and unto my 
servant, John Penny, ffive shilling.” 

Before leaving the subject of the labouring poor, or attempt- 
ing any conjecture as to their condition in old age, it should 
not be fargotten that the wills of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries frequently contain bequests to the poor of the neigh- 
bourhood in which the testator lived. There was, through the 
overseers, some public relief, but this was much aided by 
charitable gifts. Mr. Stockdale, in the “Annals of Cartmel,” 
has many illustrations of these gifts. : 

Having attempted to sketch the means of education and the 
current condition of the working class in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, it is not uninteresting now to turn to the 
home life of the gentry. With few exceptions their houses 
have been so much altered within the past 100 years, that it is 


difficult to imagine the simplicity of their interiors and sur- 


roundings. The men, when disengaged from their attention to 
the home farm, entered into the sporting which moors, woods, 
open country and rivers afforded. I find entries in accounts, 
such as “Lead shot, 8 lb. 15. 2d.; 1738, two fishing rods 
o/. 5s. 6d. ; for a pr. of shooting shoes o/, 7s. 6d.” 
A limited number of the gentry were in the Commission of 


the Peace for their county, but there is little to indicate much - 


demand for their frequent services. An old order, not dated, 
as to the constitution of the “ Fair and Market” of Broughton- 
in-Furness, contains the following notice, which indicates that 
precautions for preserving the peace were necessary :—“ Also 
that no manner of Person within this Fair or Market do bear 
any Bill, Battleaxe, or any prohibited weapons, but such as be 


‘appointed by the Lord or Lady, or their officers, to keep the 


Fair or Market, upon forfeiture of all such weapons and 
further imprisonment of their Bodies.” But itis evident that 
the Justices of the Peace were not likely to be called upon for 
regular sessions. Hunting occupied a leading place in the 
sports of North Lonsdale, and there are frequent allusions to it 
in accounts and letters, such as—“ 1745, Spent at Ulverston 
when fox-hunting two nights of tts. 6@.; 1746, Given 


Hunters to drink o/. 2s. 6d.; Spent at Ulverston Mayor Hunt 


of. 9s. 6a.” 

Among the papers of the Rawlinson’s, of Graythwaite, I 
found the following letter on this subject, dated 1763 :—“ I find 
by thine you have had Foxhunts going forward as well as we. 
We've had three chases. At one of ’em w’ch. was the finest to 
be sure, all the Gentm. had the Pleasure to get heartily drunk, 
and many of them returned satisfied indeed with their diver- 
sion.” 

Cards and cock-fighting helped also the weary hours. 
Many entries exist in accounts as to both, such as—“ 1740, 
tr Nov. Won at Cards, at Newby Bridge o/. 2s od.; Nov. 14, 
Lost at Cards o/, os, 24d.; Nov. 24, Won at Cards, at Cartmel 
Club of. 18s. 6d. ; 1746, Won at Cards o/. 145. od.; Spent at 
Bouth Cockfight o/..15. 2¢.; Pd. Mr. Richardson, for the Cocks 
and feeding o/. 10s. od.” 

But in a district where there were no banks, no manufac- 
tures beyond the home-weaving of cloth or household linen, 
and which during the seventeenth and a considerable part of 
the eighteenth century was destitute of trading activity and 
enterprise, it is difficult to understand how the cadets of the 
leading families found occupation. There were doubtless some 
professional men, such as clergymen, lawyers, and doctors, but 
they must have been much scattered and poorly paid, especially 
the clergy, whose stipends were augmented by farming and 
teaching schools, even till the close of the eighteenth century. 
The larger towns and hamlets possessed shops at which articles 
were sold which were beyond the range of home production. 
In Ulverston there were many of these old shops—quaint, 
gabled buildings, standing out towards the streets on pillars, 
beneath which neighbours sheltered and gossiped, while on 
market days these projections were filled with such goods as 
would tempt the gentry and yeomanry to open their purse- 
strings. The life of the ladies of each household is not easy to 
ascertain in the absence of family letters or records of it. The 
traditions of grandmothers and great-grandmothers are all 
favourable to their virtues and resources as housekeepers. I 
cannot doubt that they excelled in the careful management of 


the plenteous living of the period. Ordinary food was cheap, ~ 


but it has been written. that the art of cooking was to see that 
“it was well peppered and salted and swimming with butter.” 
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Each item of household expenditure has been entered with 
great care inthe accounts which have survived the ruthless 
destruction so common on the part of executors and trustees, 
but they are not generally in the handwriting of the lady of the 
house. Good beer probably entered largely into the success of 
home hospitality. Small purchases of hops from time to time 
occur in household accounts, but I have found none of malt, 
which was no doubt grown on the demesne lands and malted 
in some local kiln. Oatcake, which was the staple bread of 
North Lonsdale, is rarely mentioned, possibly for the same 
reason ; the oats being grown, not purchased, and ground into 
meal at some adjacent mill. From the bequests in wills, and 
from the inventories of the period, the furniture of houses 
implied much simplicity. Every article practically is particu- 
larised, and the linen, bedding and other furniture carefully 
bequeathed. Of the home attire of ladies, their meal hours, 
their hours of visiting, or the manner in which they made their 
visits, I have discovered little in the documents to which I have 
had access. There were no carriages until the eighteenth cen- 
tury was far advanced, as the roads were not available for 
them. Even in the latter part of the eighteenth century Lord 
Frederick Cavendish could not, after crossing the sands, take 
his carriage over the road existing from the shore of 
Morecambe Bay at Kent’s Bank, to Holker. I find in 
account of 1769 an entry “For a Pillion 32. 11s. 6d.” 
Travelling was so expensive, and so much involved in 
inconvenience and personal risk, that few persons went far from 
home except on matters of business. Traditional tales imply 
that ladies rarely went to London. An old lady, born Miss 
Irton, of Irton Hall, in Cumberland, told me she remembered 
travelling in the latter part of the eighteenth century to London, 
her father and mother taking their own carriage and horses. 
Miss Irton and her brother accompanied them on horseback— 
the lady on a pillion, and the journey occupying upwards of a 
fortnight. In addition to bequests of an ordinary nature, I 
encountered some of a peculiar character, showing the extreme 
simplicity of manners even in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. Family notes of births and deaths are singularly 
exact in their details, as instances :—‘‘ Thomas Rawlinson, first 
born of Wm. and Margary, born at Graythwaite the 4th of 
7th month, anno. 1689, about or near 12 at night, being, as I 
think, the 4th day of week. John Rawlinson, 4th son of Wm. 
and Margary, was born on the 11th of the 12th mo., it being 
the 5th day of the weeke, and about daye going or the dis- 
appearing of light in our horizon. Esther ffel], daughter of 
John and Bridget ffell, was born at Ulverston Augt. 27th, at 
2 oclock in the morning, and Baptized September the 2th 
following. She died May 12th, 1744, at one o’clock in the 
morning, and was interr’d the 15th.” 

During the seventeenth and some part of the eighteenth 
century persons of distinction, and also many of the poor, 
appear to have been interred within the parish church. The 
interment of Thomas Fell, “‘ one of ye Judges for North Wales, 
Chancellor of ye Duchy and Commissioner for the Seale of the 
County Palatine of Lancaster,” is recorded as follows :— 
“Thomas ffell departed this life abbout eleven o’clock on ffriday, 
in ye eveninge, within this p’sent yeare one thousand six hun- 
dred fiftie eight, and was sepulchred under his Pewe in 
Ulverston Church upon ye next Lord’s day at night followinge, 
being the tenth day of October Anno. p. dicto. 1658.” Jennet 
ffell, widow of Andrew ffell, of Dalton Gate, Ulverston, in her 
will, dated 1685, directs “ My body to be buried in our Parish 
Church, at Ulverston, as near my husband’s as possible can be 
at sight and disposition of my friends and relations.” Curwen 
Rawlinson, of Carke-in-Cartmel, in his will, dated August 26, 
1868, makes a similar direction :—“‘ And my body to the ground, 
to be decently buried at the Parish Church at Cartmell, as near 
my ffather and relations as possible.” 

Intramural interments have gradually and wisely ceased, 

and the large gatherings of friends and neighbours at funerals 
are somewhat modified. Within my recollection the custom 
prevailed of carrying the body, even for long distances, to the 
grave, and as the concourse of mourners approached the church 
they all joined in singing a psalm suitable to the occasion. I 
have in my possession many lists of persons invited to funerals 
in the eighteenth century, which have by some fortunate acci- 
dent escaped the notice of trustees and executors, and been 
thus saved from destruction. It is impossible, however, within 
the limits of a paper to attempt more than illustrations of the 
home life of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in so 
large a district as Lonsdale North of the Sands. If the subject 
could be probed deeper there is undoubtedly material for much 
extended information and development of local history. Iam 
probably merely following in a path already well opened up by 
the learned antiquarians of the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Antiquarian Society. 
_ If I have been so fortunate as to create a new interest 
In any feature of the past, and to pave the way to a 
more free disclosure of the contents of cld documents 
bearing on its history, I shall be fully repa‘d for the present 
elementary effort. . 


SANITARY PROGRESS IN EDINBURGH. 


HE Society of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers have 
held a meeting in Edinburgh. The burgh engineer (Mr. 
Cooper) read a paper on “ Municipal Work in Edinburgh.” 
He called attention to several facts to sbow that the city was 
about to begin a new history. These facts were the completion 
of the Forth Bridge, by which the city had become an 
emporium of traffc, and increased railway accommodation had 
been made necessary ; the acquisition of the gas supply and 
the intended acquisition of the horse tramways, the proposed 
increase of the water supply and the application to Parliament 
for powers to better deal with various local matters. As to the 
municipal work of the recent past and the present, Mr. Cooper 
explained first the Chambers improvement scheme and the 
system of sanitary administration in relation to infectious 
disease. On the authority of the medical officer of health it 
was known, he said, that the zymotic death-rate had decreased 
from 3°33 per thousand of the population in the period 1870-79 
to 1°82 per thousand of the population in the period 1880-89. 
The Public Health Committee, he also said, had for several 
years maintained a spirited oversight of the poorer districts of 
the city, although the mortality and infectious disease statistics 
showed that there was much yet to be done before all sources 
of physical, if not moral, deterioration were rooted out. The 
following particulars would give an idea of the amount of work 
done in this direction :—Number of uninhabitable houses dealt 
with during the last five years, 2,000; number of houses closed as 
being uninhabitable, 1,006 ; number of tenements of houses where 
water-closets have been introduced by order of the authorities, 
I,100 ; number of sinks introduced by order of the authorities, 650 ; 
number of tenements where the drains and sanitary appliances 
have been overhauled and put into good order, 3,400; all the 
work at a cost to the owners of 57,000/. He was strongly of 
opinion that the condition of the slums and poorer districts of 
a city was a very fair measure of the extent to which its civic 
rulers and officials were conscientiously alive to their duty. 
The lines of action followed by Edinburgh, to which he had 
referred, might not have been pursued so actively as was 
desirable, but the plan of her. action was intelligible, and the 
results had been so far satisfactory. An experiment had been 
made with one small scheme of model dwellings for the very 
poor, containing some thirty-three houses with rentals from 
6/. tos. to 92, It was situated in the West Port, a district where 
such accommodation was: much required, but the cost of 
acquiring the site had handicapped the scheme itself, and 
entirely prohibited any further effort in the same direction. On 
the question of the duty of a local authority to provide suitable 
dwellings for the poor, there was in Edinburgh considerable 
diversity of opinion and serious opposition by the magistrates 
and council themselves. The society would confer a boon upon 
the citizens should they shed light upon this. subject. Mr. 
Cooper next called attention to the system of inspection of the 
drainage and sanitary appliances of houses and buildings, and 


paid a tribute to the Dean of Guild Court work of Sir James 


Gowans, whose memory, he said, inspired them still. He 
then explained the sewerage system of Edinburgh, men- 
tioning also the new scheme for the purification of the 
Water of Leith. He afterwards alluded in succession to the 
roads, streets, pavements and footpaths, quoting from informa- 
tion supplied by the City road surveyor (Mr. Proudfoot), and 
also to the cleaning of the city. Regarding Princes’ Street, he 
said it was likely the whole of that street would be shortly 
renewed in wood—either beech or redwood. A stretch of 
beechwood paving properly seasoned and creosoted, 250 yards 
by 8 yards in width, was laid down last year, and with the 
exception that it became very slippery during wet, frosty, or 
muggy weather, and required to be kept exceptionally clean, 
and occasionally sprinkled with sand or fine gravel, it was 
giving satisfaction. As to the repaving of the street, of coursé 
the old concrete foundation remained good, reducing the cost 
of repaving to that extent ; the cost of the beechwood paving, 
not including the concrete bottom, was Ios. 43d. per superficial 
yard. As regarded wood-paving otherwise, he confessed that 
Edinburgh had never given this kind of paving fair play. At 
the present time they had only two or three short streets, 
where noiselessness was of first importance, paved with it. At 
the beginning of the era of wood-paving they did try it on one 
or two of the busy thoroughfares, but as the wood blocks were 
simply laid on the ‘original criss-cross wooden boarding, a 
seven-years’ trial was deemed sufficient, and they again fell 
back on the whinstone setts. Mr. Cooper closed by giving a 
short résumé of the powers as to the formation of streets and 
the erection of houses’ which the Corporation proposed to 
submit for the sanction of Parliament next session. 


The Russian Government, it is said, offered 1,290,000 frs. 
last year for two Byzantine museums which wee destroyed in 
the fire at Salonica. ‘ 
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NOTES AND: COMMENTS. 


Tur London County Council will not allow the powers to 
lapse which were obtained in the last session authorising the 
Council to prosecute and conduct inquiries and negotiations 
relative to the supply of water or companies supplying 
water, and relative to markets in or near London. But 
before undertaking the inquiry it was decided to enter into 
tentative negotiations with the water companies for the 
purpose of ascertaining upon what terms the companies 
will be prepared to dispose of their undertakings to the 
Council, and in the event of Parliament empowering the 
Council to acquire such undertakings. This arrangement 
is prudent, The Metropolis has not all England at its 
disposal, and the most suitable sources are no longer avail- 
able. When about twenty years ago there was a commission, 
of which the Duke of RicuHMonp was chairman, it was 
proved that an adequate supply for London must be derived 
from Wales or the northern lakes. But the authorities at 
that time were indifferent. It was anticipated, in the 
MICAWBER spirit which has been so influential in the 
Metropolis, that something would turn up to solve both the 
water and sewage problems without much cost or trouble. 
The consequence is that the supplies belonging to the 
companies cannot be set aside. Londoners may become 


independent of the companies by paying an enormous price, 


but they will have to draw water from the Thames, New 
River and suburban streams for a great many years to 
come. 


Tue lectures to students of the Royal Academy will 
begin on Monday with Professor MarsHALL’s first course. 
On November 6 Professor A. H. CHurcu will give the 
first of six lectures on “The Chemistry of Painting,” in 
which he will discourse on grounds, vehicles, varnishes, 
pigments, selected and restricted palettes methods, con- 
servation of paintings and drawings. Mr. J. E. Hopc- 
son, R.A., is to commence his lectures on January 5 of 
next year, and, as usual, the subject of the course is not 
announced. The demonstrations of anatomy begin on 
January 12, and Mr, G. Arrcutson, A.R A., will expound 
the characteristics of Byzantine architecture between 
January 26 and February £2, 1890. The arrangements for 
iectures on sculpture have yet to be made. 


PEOPLE are always attracted by archzeological success 
whea it means the discovery of objects of a tangible sort. 
Anything that can be put down in an auctioneer’s catalogue 
‘Is esteemed beyond remains which are invaluable as evi- 
dence for the determination of theories. It is therefore not 
impossible that the discovery of a great number of house- 
hold and workshop implements in a dry well at Silchester 
may do more towards gaining support for the explorations 
than if the walls of an important building had come to light. 
The first object taken out of the well was a vase, which was 
empty, although it is supposed to have contained some 
precious stuff. Near it were tools belonging to some ancient 
worker In wood or metal, a carpenter’s plane of a sus- 
piciously modern type being among them, as well as axes, 
chisels, hammers, &c. There was also a brazier, anvils, a 
tongs for raising crucibles, a sword blade and two plough- 
shares. If the objects can be proved to be ancient, they 
will help us to understand the processes of the Roman 
craftsmen. 


THAT engineers do not always produce economical or 
satisfactory buildings is evident from the discussion on 
Wednesday among the Liverpool Corporation over the 
hotel which has been erected at the great Vyrnwv reser- 
voir. As there wasa large quantity of surplus stone, Mr. 
Deacon, the engineer, proposed to have the building 
erected without the assistance of a contractor, and the 
Corporation, being notoriously penny wise in all their 
dealings, approved of the arrangement. The Water Com- 
mittee, who had control of the operations, received 
instructions that the cost of the hotel was not to exceed 
§,000/, It is now hoped that the cost will not go beyond 
7,913/., and, indeed, one councillor said that the hotel will 
be run up to r1,000/., and remain a monument of the folly 
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and wickedness of the Water Committee. But the extra 
expenditure is not the only misfortune attending the experi- 
ment. According to another councillor, “there is only one 
part of the buildings of a permanent character, the other 
was of the most flimsy nature.” The tenant of the hotel 


says the rooms in the ‘‘ Eagle’s Nest Cottages ” attached to — 


the hotel are unfitted for sleeping chambers, and unless 
they are altered will be detrimental to the health of the 
inmates. 


He also calls attention “to the position of the — 


cesspool, which is nothing less than a scandal, standing — 


as it does within forty yards (and in sight) of the drawing- 
room window and abutting on the favourite hotel walk.” 
The heating apparatus is an agent in increasing the incon- 
venience. The guests are annoyed by it, the furniture 
becomes covered with ash and dust, and it generates heat 
in the wine and beer cellars that will be fatal to the con- 
tents. When the full heat is on, still greater loss is anti- 
ticipated. Mr. Dracon made light of the complaints, 
which drew from the Mayor the declaration, “that any 
attempt on the part of Mr. Deacon to justify the matter as 
regarded the heating apparatus or the cesspool was most 
astonishing. It proved to him that they made a mistake at 
the beginning in allowing their engineer to design the hotel, 
and, secondly, allowing him to become their quasi-con- 
tractor.” There can be no doubt that Mr. DEAcon under- 
took the extra work out of a desire to do his utmost for the 
Corporation and to save fees. He could not be the gainer 
by any extra work. But it was a mistake to have taken up ~ 
the hotel. With so colossal a work as the Liverpool Water- 
works to engage his thoughts and hours, Mr. Deacon could 
not find time to look after the cesspool, heating apparatus 
and the like. That he must fail might have been foreseen, 
and we hope engineers elsewhere will remember the kind of 


tion that inspired his economical operations. 


Ir is remarkable how much can be accomplished in 
France, as in other countries, by an official who is pertina- 
cious in dunning the authorities. In Chalons-sur-Marne, 
the public gallery is in charge of a conservator of that sort 
(M. CHARLES GILLET), and through his mode of applying 
pressure the town has already acquired a collection of 
sculpture that is remarkable. One of his latest feats was 
the obtaining a promise of M. Mercir’s fine bronze, 
Gloria Victis. M. GiILLET no doubt gives trouble to the 


Fine Art Department, andthe officials must be glad to get 


tid of him for a time by sending him back with a picture or 
a statue. 
place, and might be supposed to possess more inhabitants 


‘reward which Mr. DEacon has received from the Corpora- — 


Nancy, in the same district, is a more important — 


who care about works of art, but it has a far less valuable — 


collection than Chalons-sur-Marne, and although the gallery 


in the Hotel de Ville has been enlarged, there are appre- — 


hensions that the walls must remain partly unoccupied for 
a time. : 


CaucuLations of the velocity and discharge of water in 


pipes and other conduits are apt to end. in errors from the © 


number of data to be considered. 
compiled to spare labour, and in many cases they are 
advantageous to the engineer. As a further aid Mr. 
ArTHUR HoneysETT, C.E., has devised a “ Hydraulic 
Calculating Rule,” and secured it against imitation by 


Hence, tables have been — 


. 
I 
' 
; 


patent. The basis is Bazin’s formula that is not found in — 
English books of tables :— . . 
Vf i— KR 
S 


v standing for velocity, R for mean hydraulic depth, and S — 
for distance, in which fall is unity as in ordinary formule, — 


K is a coefficient that varies according as the conduit is in — 
cement or smooth, brick or ashlar, rubble or a river course. — 


If the class of conduit, mean depth, inclination and area — 
are known, the new rule (which resembles a slide-rule) will 
express velocity and discharge. 


It ‘will also give the © 
diameter of pipe which will correspond witha required dis-— 


x 


‘ 


charge. The rule is likewise useful in calculating discharges — 
from conduits that are partially filled, and in all cases where ~ 
the work of conduits in any form has to be ascertained it — 


will be found a serviceable assistant, 
been made by Mr W. F. STANLEY, it is unnecessary to say 
the graduating is perfect and that the slide works with ease. — 


As the new rule has — 
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THE NEW BROUGHTON BATHS, BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 
HIS building is now being erected from designs selected 
in competition by Messrs. MancnaLL & LITTLE- 
woops, architects, Manchester, on a plot of land bounded 
by Great Clowes Street, Muriel Street and Lucy Street. 
Messrs. Ropert NEILL & Sons are the contractors for the 
general work, amounting to 6,990/.; Messrs. W. HARRISON 
& Son for the plumbing, 6367; and Messrs, T. BRADFORD 
& Co. for boiler, steam service and laundry fittings, 1,0357 
The facade to Great Clowes Street will be set back 12 yards 
from the street line, the material being the best pressed 
bricks and a good quality of red terra-cotta from Mr. J. C. 
Epwarps, Ruabon, this material being well adapted for the 
various enrichments in the design. The centre of the 
building being directly opposite Teneriff Street, it was con- 
sidered by the architects to be the best position for the 
principal entrances, and the manager’s residence over them 
forms the centre feature of the design. The wings, right 
and left, are treated with pilasters having moulded bases, 
and with Ionic capitals surmounted by a terra-cotta entabla- 
ture and balustrade. Between the pilasters there are 
circular windows, filled in with stained-glass, and having 
terra-cotta enriched architraves. The lower portion of the 
building will have rusticated courses and dado mould for 
about 7 feet in height. 

There are three first-class ladies’ slipper-baths and six 
second-class. There is a vapour-bath, with cooling-room, 
and a shower-bath for the first-class and water-closet arrange- 
ment for each class. These bath-rooms are 8 feet long by 
6 feet 6inches wide. There are eight first-class men’s 
slipper-baths, each 8 feet by 6 feet 6 inches, and an extra 
one 9 feet 3 inches by 6 feet 6 inches, containing slipper- 
bath and vapour-bath. On each side of this vapour bath- 
room there is, with door communication, a cooling-room 
7 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 6 inches, with couch. Each first- 
class bath has separate shower-bath and water-closet. There 
are twelve second-class men’s slipper-baths, each 7 feet 
6 inches by 6 feet 6 inches, with water-closet thereto. 

The first-class swimming-bath is 69 feet by 43 feet 
within the walls, having water area 60 feet by 25 feet, and 
the second class one is 97 feet 6 inches by 46 feet, with 
water area 75 feet by 28 feet. In each case the depth is 
5 feet 9 inches at the deepest and 3 feet at the shallowest 
end. One or both of the swimming-baths will be most 
likeiy closed in the winter months. It is here suggested 
that one or both of the bath-rooms could be used for 
recreation-rooms, assemblies or public meetings.. The large 
second-class swimming-bath is well adapted for this on 
account of its galleries and numerous means of exit. A 
special exit door is shown to be left in the side wall to 
Lucy Street, for use only on such occasions. If the 
bath be required for a gymnasium, the principals are 
strong enough to support swings or other such attachments. 
A. committee-room, 16 feet by 13 feet, is provided, con- 
venient to the deep end. 


SUBURBAN HOUSE. 


HE suburban house, of which we publish a view in 

this week’s issue, will soon be, with slight modi- 

fications, commenced on a corner plot of ground near 

Stamford Hill. The walls are built with bricks, relieved 

with hanging tiles and brick cornices, string-courses and 

cills, &c. The drawing was exhibited in this year’s exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy. 


The Hanley Town Council have adopted a report 
vecommending the purchase of 85 acres of land at Shelton, at 
About 10,000/. has been 
promised towards the purchase, 6,009/. of which is contributed 


by Mr. G. Meakin. 


MANCHESTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


HE annual report of the Manchester Technical School 
T states that after seven years of growth, development and 
adaptation to the demands for technical instruction in trades 
and commerce, it has succeeded in establishing for itself an 
assured position in the educational resources of the district. 
It has, without doubt, greatly stimulated the supply of such 
means of instruction in other centres of industry, and its 
success has been constantly appealed to as an indication of 
what may be done elsewhere. The school ranks amongst the 
first in the kingdom in the variety of subjects taught and in 
the number of students in attendance upon them. But it is not 
quantity but quality which must now be the chief concern of 
the governors of the school. The incorporation of the school 
within the scheme of the Manchester Whitworth Institute, the 
allocation of funds from the Jubilee Exhibition surplus, the 
means available not only under the Technical Instruction Act, 
but also from special funds in aid of local taxation, together 
with the known readiness of wealthy citizens to aid, make it 
more than probable that only a very short time will, elapse 
before there will be established and equipped in the city a 
technical school worthy of the greatest industrial centre of the 
world, a school which shall be made directly and readily 
accessible to the fit and capable of every class, from the lowest 
to the highest, who aspire to engage in and control the great 
industries upon the intelligent and efficient direction of which 
our very existence depends. 

The number of students in 189) is returned as 3,532, and 
the fees as 3,532/. 175. od. Compared with 1884 the figures 
denote an increase of 2,103 students, and of fees amounting to 
3,04172. 55. 7a. 

The department of theoretical and practical engineering 
continues to progress satisfactorily. The number of students in 
the day department taking the full course, and of those taking 
the special classes, was as follows :—Ist term, 73; 2nd term, 
82 ;.3rd term, 74, as compared with 41, 53 and 56 for the 
respective terms last year. The Council is greatly indebted to 
the firm of Messrs. Mather & Platt, of Salford Ironworks, for 
the gift of a 100-light dynamo, and the workshop is now fitted 
with the electric light, to the great advantage of the students 
both as regards health and light. The equipment may now be 
said to be fairly complete for pattern-making, moulding and 
engineering, fitting and machinework generally. It will not, 
however, be fully adequate to the satisfactory training of engi- 
neering students until physical and: mechanical laboratories are 
provided. The evening engineering classes have been, as 
heretofore, exceptionally well attended, and even show an 
increase on the number as compared with last year. Con- 
sidering the long distances whence some of the students come, 
and the exigencies of their employment, the attendances have 
been satisfactory. The attendance in the advanced courses has 
been exceptionally good, and has been well maintained until 
the end of the session. In some of the classes in the depart- 
ment for builders’ work there is some diminution in the number 
of students enrolled, arising in part from increased teaching 
competition. The number, however, taking the advanced 
courses has increased. It is satisfactory to note that at the 
examination in geometry for building-construction students 
47 were examined, as against 32 in 1889; of these 15 were 
examined in the advanced stage, against 5 last year. In 
carpentry and joinery 82 were examined, as compared with 
60 last year. In building construction 117 were present, as 
compared with 120 in 1889. Excellent work has been done by 
the plumbers in attendance on the practical class, but the 
defective education of many of the students, especially the 
artisan plumbers, prevents them reaping full advantage from 
the lecture course. 

The total income of the school for the year ending July 31, 
1890, was, exclusive of receipts on account of the department of 
spinning and weaving in Peter Street, 7,123/. 3s. 8d, of which 
1,069/. 16s. 6¢. was for subscriptions and donations (including 
1,000/7. from the legatees of Sir Joseph Whitworth, Bart.) ; 
3,7042. los. students’ fees ; 1,363. 2s. science, art and technical 
grant ; 6567. 1s 8d. text-books and stationery ; 140/. 18s. 9d. 
examinations ; 189/. 4s. 9d. sundry receipts. 

The expenditure, again exclusive of the Peter Street branch, 
was 7,6932. Ios, to which must be added the debit balance of 
the previous year of 2,552/ 9s. 8d, making a total expenditure 
of 10,2457. 19s. 8d. This leaves an adverse balance of 
3,122/. 16s. There is still to receive about 1,300/. on the results 
of the year’s examinations. The income of the school is thus 
7,1232. 3s. 8d; the actual expenditure, inclusive of interest, 
113/. 145. 8d, is 7,693/. 1os., leaving a balance against the 
school on the year’s working of 570/. 6s. 4d. 

At the annual meeting on Monday it was resolved to trans- 
fer the property and effects of the school to the Whitworth 
Institute. 

A letter was read by Sir Joseph Lee from Mr. Chancellor 
Christie, one of the legatees of the late Sir Joseph Whitworth, 
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in which he said :—“ As I understand that the council of the 
Technical School will very shortly meet for the purpose of finally 
settling upon the amalgamation with the Whitworth Institute, 
I would suggest to you whether it might not be well to put 
before them a clear and concise statement of the contributions 
towards the erection of a new building which they may expect 
from the Institute and from the legatees of Sir Joseph Whitworth. 
Besides their own Princess Street property, which I understand 
is estimated at 20,000/,, and the Whitworth site (which the 
legatees have given to the Institute for that purpose), there is 
the sum of 14,000/. which has been allowed to the Technical School 
out of the exhibition surplus. This sum is, I take it, all that the 
Institute will be able to contribute to the Technical School 
buildings. The legatees of Sir Joseph Whitworth are willing 
to make the following additions to this fund. First, they are 
prepared absolutely to give and convey their property in Peter 
Street, of which at present the Technical School has the use. 
For this property they gave 10,000/,, and they have expended 
a considerable sum upon it; and there can be little doubt but 
that it would realise in the market at least 10,0007. so soon as 
it is not required by the Technical School. Secondly, upon 
the representations made to them that it was impossible for the 
Technical School to be carried on for the present unless it 
obtained from some source a subvention of 1,000/.a year, or 
thereabouts, the legatees undertook to provide that sum, if 
necessary, for a few years, and they have already made some 
annual payments of this amount. As, however, the Corpora- 
tion of Manchester, under the powers conferred by the recent 
Act, have arranged for the payment of 2,000/,a year to the 
Technical School, the amount conditionally promised by the 
legatees will not be required. They are willing in lieu of this 
to contribute the sum of 5,009/. towards the building fund. 
This would make up the contribution to the Institute to the 
sum of 29,000/. Taking, then, the value of the Princess Street 
buildings at 20,000/., there would be 49,000/. as the nucleus of 
the building fund. There would not, I hope, be any difficulty 
in obtaining from the friends of the movement such further 
sums as might be necessary. While, however, I should like to 
see a building in every respect adequate and satisfactory, I 
think it would be a mistake to contemplate the immediate 
erection of a building on the scale of that of which plans were 
prepared, I think, about a year since. The design, indeed, 
should embrace everything that could be needed for many 
years to come; but it should be so planned that a portion only 
could, and should, be immediately erected, leaving the rest for 
the future. In fact, it would follow the lines upon which the 
Owens College has been partially built. An expenditure ot less 
than 100,000/. should, I think, be sufficient for all the imme- 
diate purposes of the Technical School.” 

The meeting passed a resolution of thanks to the legatees 
for their further gifts to the school. 


WHITEFIELD TABERNACLE AND TOPLADY 
MEMORIAL HALL COMPETITION. 


HE following is the report Professor Roger Smith has sent 
on the competition for the new buildings at Tottenham 
Court Road :— 

SIR,—I have now completed a careful examination of 
designs, which have been submitted in a limited competition of 
architects, for the proposed Whitefield Tabernacle and Toplady 
Memorial Hall, in Tottenham Court Road ; but, before report- 


ing upon them, I wish to say a few words on the problem which’ 


the architects had to deal with, as it was a more complicated 
and more difficult one than is usual. “To contrive and design a 
large Nonconformist place of worship, large public hall and an 


underground Sunday-school for 1,000 children are neither of 


them simple tasks, but in this case the three have to be com- 
bined ; a very considerable amount of gangways, staircases, 
rooms and services of different sorts have to be provided for, 
and a portion of the accommodation has to be let off. The site 
is only just large enough for the purpose, in fact, should there 
be any difficulty about securing unobstructed light over the 
adjoining land, it is not large encugh, and the money proposed 
to be spent, though in itself a large sum, will require great 
economy if it is to suffice for securing such ample and varied 
accommodation. 

A combination of the best planning, the best interior design 
for chapel and hall, and the best exterior with the most 
economical contrivance is what one would desire to find ; but, 
as_ was perhaps to be expected, no competitor has, in my 
opinion, been so fortunate as exactly to hit upon such a com- 
bination, and the decision which I have arrived at in selecting 
two designs to receive the premiums has necessarily been based 
upon a compromise. I will endeavour to state clearly the 
principal reasons for that decision ; but it must be quite under- 
stood that I do not propose to commit to writing more than 
the most important peculiarities of individual designs which 
have presented themselves to my notice. Such defects as I 


feel bound to bring under your notice I wili name, and such 
good points as are especially prominent I shall have pleasure 
in naming; but if the committee, on receiving this report, 
desire more fully to know with regard to any design my reasons 
for not giving ita more prominent place, I shall be happy to 
meet them and personally give any additional explanations that 
I can. 

The most important part of the competition is undoubtedly 
the chapel, its plan, and the architectural treatment of its inte- 
rior. In so large a place it is desirable that the ceiling should 
not be thrown across from wall to wall, but in some way 
carried in part by columns, so that the centre part is higher 
than the sides. This difference of height gives the means of 
introducing light through what is known as a clerestory, at a. 
point where good illumination is generally procurable, and 
where the interior benefits much by the introduction of 
light. -The next most important matter for you is the hall, 
which, as it is to act as a pioneer building, should be spacious, 
convenient and attractive. Next to this comes the appearance 
of the exterior, especially the front to Tottenham Court Road ; 
and lastly, the schools, classrooms, approaches, staircases and 
other accessory parts. I think it fair to the competitors to add 
that in my opinion it is virtually impossible to erect buildings 
giving the amount of accommodation which you require for 
15,0002, if they are to have such an amount of elegance, 
“ignity and convenience as will be appropriate at the present 

ay. $ 
The designs submitted were ten in number, and were sent 
in under mottoes. They were first examined to see that, as far 
as appeared on a first inspection, their authors had conformed 
to the leading requirements of the instructions in respect of 
number and sorts of drawings and the general position of 
buildings on site, and it appeared that there had been an honest 
endeavour to conform to the rules, though some discrepancies 
appeared as I proceeded; to one or two of them I will refer in 
their proper place. she 

I now proceed to name and briefly describe thefdesigns, 
placing them in alphabetical order, and I wish at the outset to 
remark that without one exception they show most painstaking 
care and thoroughness on the part of the architects. 


1. “ARCANUS.” (Seven Sheets of Drawings and a Report.) 


In this design the chapel is a simple unbroken rectangle, 
measuring about 93 feet by 63 feet, lying east and west, with no 
recess for platform. ~The ceiling is carried across level from 
wall to wall, with a kind of groined cove at the walls ; there are 
lofty windows above the gallery level, the seats are arranged 
circularly, with the platform as a centre, the gallery front 
approaches an ellipse in outline, and there is 35 feet between 
the gallery fronts. The hall lies north and south, measuring 
80 feet in extreme length by 4o feet wide, and the space be- 
tween its gallery fronts is barely 20 feet, which is too little. 
Roomy staircases are provided at the north end of hall, and a 
platform at south curved in outline, and with good retiring- 
rooms, The school is large and well lighted, but the provision 
of conveniences is scanty. Generally speaking, the arrangement 
and distribution of the various smaller services, classrooms, 
vestries and that of the staircases and approaches are carefully 
contrived, and the kitchen (for tea meetings, &c ) is much better 
in this plan than in most. There are three offices to let. The 
lighting is generally good. The architect speaks with a con- 
siderable amount of confidence as to the acoustics of the chapel, 
which I confess I envy him. 

It is admitted in the report that the hall is too small to 
accommodate 1,500; a serious defect. The elevation to 
Tottenham Court Road is of Renaissance character, and rather 
striking, with an angle tower. ‘The interior of the chapel does 
not seem to have been so carefully studied as it deserved, and 
has the drawbacks inseparable from a flat, or nearly flat, ceiling 
of great width. The school is roomy, side light on both sides 
is secured to the general school, and on one side to the infants’ 
school, The author has assumed that he can pass on the ad- 
joining land to his school-room entrances which the conditions 
permit. He carefully shows how the front building can be 
temporarily used. 

In many points the working out of this design is admirable, 
but in more than one of those most essential to success it has, 
in my opinion, been surpassed. There is no estimate, but the 
author cautiously says that “it is thought” the building could 
be erected for the money. I consider that economy has been ~ 
fairly kept in view in the arrangement of this design. 


2. “FORWARD.” (Eight Sheets of Drawings and a Report.) 


In this design the chapel is a rectangle, measuring about 
100 feet by 56 feet within the walls, with the axis north and 
south, and with a recess for the platform in the centre of the 
long side, putting the preacher in a position common enough in 
Scotch Presbyterian churches, but rare in England, and 
much better suited for small than for large places of worship. 
The seats are arranged amphitheatrically. There is an arrange- 
ment of arcade and clerestory. The gallery may be described 
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as occupying three sides of a square, with rounded corners. 
The hall is a rectangle of 100 feet by about 54 feet, but with 
two staircases cut cut of it ; and here again the platform is in 
the middle of one of the longer sides. Thegallery has a semi- 
circular front line. The schools are roomy and good, and 
fairly well-lighted ; but neither the large room nor any other 
room receives light from two sides. The classroom arrange- 
ments are very good indeed, as are the ground-floor classrooms, 
but the secretary occupies one of the rooms that should be let 
as offices. There are three rooms to let. I do not, after most 
careful examination, find the seating accommodation so large as 
the author makes it, but it reaches the required 1,500. My 
numbers are 917 ground-floor and choir, and 586 gallery, 
together 1,503 

The architectural character of the interior of the chapel is 
decidedly good, and both it and the hall would, I think, be 
pleasing. The unusual shape of the ground plan would bea 
good deal concealed by the arcades at the two sides and by the 
shape of the gallery front. There is a range of small windows 
forming a clerestory, which would have a good effect. The 
ceilings of both chapel and hall are boarded, following the 
slope of the roof at lower part, and flat in the centre. The 
exterior is in a round arched style, which may be called 
Romanesque, and with two moderate flanking towers. No 
design submitted seems to me to havea more appropriate 
front to Tottenham Court Road than this, or to have so 
successfully grappled with the difficult problem how to design 
an exterior which shall be at once appropriate to a public hall, 
a series of business offices, and the entrance to a large place of 
public worship. I believe that, if built, this elevation would 
look even better than it appears on the drawings. 

There is no definite estimate. The author considers that 
the amount as per instructions would not be exceeded to any 
material extent, but although there is little that can be called 
extravagant about the design, extensive and lofty buildings are 
proposed, and I cannot share the hope expressed by the author 
of the design, and I much regret to be obliged to place this 
design, which has many merits, among the more expensive ones 
submitted. I consider also that the shape of the ground plan 
of the chapel (and of the hall) is open to serious objections, 
and would not be found satisfactory, especially in so large a 
building. When the speaker was addressing those on his right 


hand there would be a danger of his not being heard at all by 


those on the left. 


3. “HEARING AND SEEING.” (Seven Sheets of Drawings 
and a Report.) 

In this design the chapel is a rectangle, measuring within 
the main walls about roo feet by 57 feet, and with a small end 
recess for the platform in the upper storey, not visible on the 
ground plan, Its axis lies north and south, and there is a clere- 
story arrangement. The gallery plan is an oblong with the 
corners slightly rounded, and the gallery fronts are only 23 feet 
apart, which is far too little in so largea building. A flat ceiling 
over the clerestory in the central part is provided, and wooden 
columns and corbels seem to be intended, and flat ceilings at a 
lower level over the aisles. The hall is oblong, with two square 
Staircases cut out of it, and the platform is in the centre ot the 
long side. The staircase projections divide the gallery into 
three. The schools are less satisfactory than in some of the 
designs, and there is not classroom accommodation on the 
school floor. This design seems to encroach on adjoining land 
with steps and areas. The arrangement of church parlour and 
classrooms seems suitable, but the inquiry-room and cloak- 
rooms are ill lighted, and the secretary badly placed. There 
are four small offices to be let. The exterior is of brick of a 
very simple Renaissance character, with two large angle 
towers surmounted by domed roofs, but the general effect is 
extremely plain, and if the domed roofs were omitted, would 
not be equal to such a purpose as this building is designed to 
serve. 

The architects definitely estimate this building at 15,0002, 
and state that they are prepared to take the responsibility of 
obtaining tenders from builders, whatever that phrase may 
mean. ‘They refer to the economical constructions they have 
adopted, and I am bound to say that the drawings show a 
regard to economy in many particulars, but I consider that in 
this design the desire for economy has led the designers to 
lower the quality both of the exterior and of the interior below 
that which so important an undertaking requires ; and I am 
especially convinced that the interior as planned and shown of 
_ the chapel would disappoint public expectations. 


4. “Lux Munvi.” (Seven Sheets of Drawings and a Report.) 

This design is illustrated by the most artistic drawings sub- 
‘mitted by any of the architects, and its interior, at any rate, is 
the most artistic piece of design shown. The two main parts 
‘of the building form two blocks, with staircases between. The 
chapel is almost a square, with the corners slightly cut off, 
measuring $5 feet by 73 feet. The seats are amphitheatrica! in 
arrangement, and the gallery follows the same lines. There is 


no recess for the pulpit. The clerestory arrangement is very 
prominent. It consists of a central hexagon with arches spring- 
ing from piers, and carrying a very considerable dome. This 
and much of the general treatment recalls one of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s finest churches. The hall is a rectangle measuring 
45 feet by 99 feet. The seating is not shown. The approach 
and the ground-floor rooms are convenient, and there are four 
offices to let. It will be noticed that the square shape of the 
plan brings every person within a moderate distance of the 
platform, and also assists materially in the lighting of the chapel. 
The schools are roomy, and on the whole well lighted. The 
accommodation in the chapel is over the prescribed number. 
My estimate is 1,069 seats on the floor and 575 in the gallery. 
The seating is particularly well arranged. The general arrange- 
ments are simple and suitable, but I think the staircases placed 
between hall and chapel would have to be extended were this 
design erected, as the space at the main entrance to chapel is 
cramped. 

The exterior is a squarish and rather plain block of English 
seventeenth-century character, and the dome hardly rises 
sufficiently above the adjacent roofs to be distinct. Still 
the architectural effect would not be bad, though not at all 
equal to that of the interior. I feel serious doubts, looking at 
the great size and height of the dome, and at the position of 
the platform under its edge, whether it would not be found 
materially to interfere with distinct hearing (at any rate in part 
of the chapel) unless special precautions were taken. 

The author is satisfied. He states that his design can be 
carried out within Io per cent. of the sum fixed by the com- 
mittee, but I cannot admit that this is a very economical design, 
though not an extravagant one. It is one which reflects the 
greatest credit on the designer and draughtsman. 


5. “Lux.” (Eight Sheets of Drawings and a Report.) 

In this design the church is of an irregular shape, of which 
the extreme dimensions are 94 feet by 64 feet, consisting of an 
octagon, with transepts and recesses. The gallery front forms 
five sides of an octagon. The seating makes some approxima- 
tion to be amphitheatrical. The hall is a rectangle 49 feet by 
82 feet. The gallery plan of the hall is not shown. The 
school is roomy, but hardly well lighted. The author does not 
profess to give the accommodation asked in the instructions. 
He states that his hall only seats 1,200, and his chapel only 
1,300. I am unable to make out anything like so many as even 
1,300 seats in the chapel, and, after recognising the failure to 
supply in the chapel the required accommodation which the 
other architects have found it quite practicable to provide, it 
appears to me necessary to set this design aside at once. The 
architect’s estimate of cost is 23,35c¢/, 


6. “RED Cross.” (Five Sheets of Drawings and Two 
Framed Ones and a Report ) 

The author of this design has occupied more space than 
most of the other architects. There appears to be a dis- 
crepancy between the actual site and the plan, and he has 
permitted himself to extend the Tottenham Court Road front 
to the actual dimensions of the land, and though I regret this, 
I have not considered that in fitting his design to the real site 
this architect has infringed the spirit of the instructions issued. 
The chapel is an amphitheatre in outline as well as in arrange- 
ment of seats. It is 78 feet wide and 84 feet deep from the 
wall behind the organ gallery to the back wall. The platform 
is next Whitefield Street. I doubt whether this arrangement 
as here planned would be quite ‘satisfactory either to the 
preacher or the hearers. The gallery follows the same lines as 
the ground plan, ‘There is no clerestory, but the central 
part of the ceiling is raised higher than the sides on an arcade. 
The hall runs north and south, and has a gallery with curved 
front and the sides prolonged. The hall measures 90 feet by 
52 feet, and has good retiring-rooms. 

The author in his short report refers to a theatre as his 
model, which does not seem to me a desirable one for the 
architect of a place of worship. I may add that the architectural 
effect of his interior would be, if carried out from these plans, 
less pleasing than would be acceptable in a theatre. The ex. 
terior is of extremely secular character, and somewhat recalls 
buildings in this quarter of London appropriated to widely 
different purposes. The schoolrooms, &c., are well disposed, 
but unequally lighted, though better in this respect than those 
of ‘some designs, and both they and the ground Storey of the 
chapel get light well within the building line. There are six 
small offices to let, but not approached directly from the street. 
I have not found any reference to cost in the short report which 
accompanies this design, but as a matter of fact the design is 
not an extravagant one. In spite of this recommendation I 
cannot but feel that it is passed in general merit by others. 


7. “ SPERO.” (Five Sheets of Drawings, two Jramed Drawings 
ana a Repori ) 


_ The plan shows a large rectangle for the chapel, measur- 
ing 71 feet by 72 feet, and with no pulpit recess, The seats 
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are arranged amphitheatrically, the platform being at the north, 
and a similar disposition is adopted for the hall, with the plat- 
form to the west, and a semi-octagonal gallery. A large central 
dome over the chapel is carried on columns, two of which stand 
very much in the way near the platform ; but the pulpit is not 
under the dome as in the design of ‘‘ Lux Mundi.” Externally 
there is also a domical roof to each of the six square staircases. 
Access is obtained on the south, and projecting steps are shown 
there. These and an access at the north from Whitefield Street 
appear to be outside the boundary of the building line shown 
on the plan. The schoolrooms are spacious, but would in parts 
be extremely dark, There are four rooms to let as offices. The 
exterior possesses a four-storeyed elevation to Tottenham Court 
Road, and would depend largely for its effect on the numerous 
and costly domes. ‘This design has been surpassed by several 
of those sent in, especially in its internal treatment. Its general 
arrangements no doubt are good, but they would be much 
curtailed if the projections were cut off within the building line. 
I do not find any reference to the cost of this} design in the 
report which accompanies it. 


8. “Taxis.” (Three Sheets of Drawings, two framed 
Drawings and a Report.) 


This design is beyond all comparison the most original sub- 
mitted ; in some respects it is extreme, in others it is good, 
and in one respect (the internal design of the chapel) it is 
extremely good. The plan of the chapel is an irregular 
polygon, 88 feet wide and 92 feet deep, having (like the design 
‘‘Lux Mundi”) a central hexagon for its heart. The gallery 
has a hexagonal front, but each side of the hexagon is a 
hollow curve instead of being straight. The hexagon is 
finished with a cleverly-designed groined ceiling springing from 
pointed arches, and there are large windows filled with tracery. 
The hall is rectangular, and with two galleries. The school- 
room is large and lighted on three sides, and there are ample 
classrooms, but in not a few instances open to small objections, 
especially as to lighting. There are three rooms to let as offices. 
The secretary’s office occupies a front space. The architect 
proposes to form a basement under the entire building, hall as 
well as chapel—a serious additional éxpense. The exterior is 
extremely picturesque, of Gothic architecture, rather Flemish 
in character, and a high tower with a very steep roof is a pro- 
minent object. There can be no doubt that if erected from 
this design the buildings would be extremely striking in appear- 
ance, and as I have already observed, the interior of the chapel 
would be very successful and appropriate with its octagon of 
pointed arches, its tracery and its groined ceiling. The front 
to Tottenham Court Road also would be striking, interesting 
and original, but there can be no doubt that the design would 
be one of the most expensive of those sent in, even without the 
lofty tower, while omitting the tower would diminish its 
attractiveness sensibly. The author of this design says that 
the tower is not included in the amount named by the com- 
mittee, but does not give a definite estimate in his report. 


9. “ WINGED HEART.” (Six Sheets of Drawings and a 
Report ) 

In this design the chapel is a rectangle 68 feet by 80 feet, 
with recesses, making it 68 feet by 104 feet in extreme dimen- 
sions, and the seating on the ground-floor is all straight and 
very well arranged. There are four staircases at the angles 
which serve to form the recesses alluded to above. The gallery 
has a semicircular sweep; there is 40 feet clear between the 
gallery-fronts. The design provides an effective clerestory 
and an open roof, forming a very successful interior, illustrated 
by a telling, but not, I think, an unfair perspective view. The 
hall has an open span roof from wall to wall; it is a simple 
oblong ror feet by 51 feet, with a gallery on three sides, and 
ample space between the gallery-fronts. There is a great deal 
of good sense shown in the general arrangement of the 
building, but it depends to a considerable extent on the side 
entrances for ingress and egress to the gallery of the hall, and 
partly to the school andthe chapel gallery. The author of this 
design has (like “ Red Cross”) occupied more space next 
Tottenham Court Road than the plan issued to competitors 
shows, and, having decided that ‘‘ Red Cross” was justified 
in doing this, I of course decided similarly in the present case. 

The exterior is of round arched brick and stone treatment, 
with almost too many openings, better shown on the pen-and- 
ink perspective than on the coloured elevation. This exterior 
has no very strongly defined architectural character, and is 
decidedly less successful than the interior, yet some features, 
such as the high roof over the hall, the lanterns and the 
pinnacles on the buttresses serve to counterbalance the unin- 
teresting and very secular treatment of the ground storey ; and 
the grouping of the two blocks of buildings with their high 
roofs, as seen from the N.E. and S.E., promises to be very 
telling and picturesque. The general schoolroom, by no means 
so large as in some designs, is well lighted, the infants’ school- 
room unequally lighted. “The general arrangements of the 
approach, the church parlour and classrooms and other ground- 


floor planning is good and well judged, and no fewer than six 
good offices have been contrived for letting. The author — 
estimates the design at 15,0007. It is among the more — 
economical designs. 


to. ‘* WISDOM, STRENGTH AND BEAUTY.” 
Drawings and a Report.) 
In this design the chapel is rectangular, measuring 69 feet — 
by 87 feet (or 98 feet to back of organ recess), with two square 
staircases at the south end. The gallery plan is an elongated 
octagon, and a large circular dome rises from the ceiling over 
this space. The principal entrance, steps, &c., are placed to 
the south, and though a large entrance passage from Tottenham © 
Court Road is provided, but little use is made of it. The 


(Six Sheets of 


architect has departed from the instructions by placing his — 


schools, &c., under the hall, neglecting the excavated basement 
existing under the chapel site, and as designed, his schools 
would be so extremely dark as to be of practically little service, — 
The exterior really has its principal front, which is very 
ambitious, to the south, and here a great dome and flanking 
towers appear. Towards Tottenham Court Road a very different — 
elevation has been shown. The architect’s estimate is 20,000/,, _ 
and the design is no doubt a very expensive one, and I think 
the author of it deserves some credit for not having put it down 
at 15,0007. I consider, however, that its costly nature, its — 
departure from the programme and other reasons, practically 
render it impossible to entertain it. ; 

In the above review of the designs I have intentionally ~ 
avoided considering minutely the question of administrative 
rooms and school and classroom arrangements. I think what- 
ever design is adopted will have to be recast in many of these 
respects, and though the skill, or otherwise, with which these 
parts have been arranged has not passed unnoticed, I have not 
thought it necessary to extend this report by going into those 
particulars. - 

It appeared to me that on various grounds already men- 
tioned I might set aside the plans of ‘ Lux,” of “Spero,” and 
of “ Wisdom, Strength and Beauty.” Of the remaining sever 
designs I have made approximate cubed estimates in order to 
see which are the most economical, and though the process 
known as cubing may not be always very safe as a guide to the 
actual cost of any one building, it is a very good way of finding 
out the comparative cheapness or expensiveness of several 
designs. I find that four designs are very considerably more 
economical than the others. I consider therefore that the first 
premium must be given to one of these four. They are 
‘‘ Hearing and Seeing,” “ Red Cross,” “ Arcanus,” and “ Winged 
Heart,” and among these it appears to me that the balance of 
advantages rests very decidedly with “ Winged Heart,” to which 
design accordingly I award the first prize. The author of 
“Winged Heart,” whose design I have already described, has 
secured very wide and spacious buildings both for the hali 
and chapel, so that while seating your people easily, no 
one will be remote from the speaker, and as the hall wil} 
have to serve as your place of worship at first, it is of im- 
portance that it should be capacious, not cramped, and with 
good space between the gallery-fronts. As regards architectura) 
treatment I attach more importance to the interior of the chape} — 
than to anything else, and that certainly has been very well 
designed. Access by numerous and fairly roomy staircases and 
good corridors, where such would be useful, is provided, and 
the design on the whole (though not the best in all respects) is 
in my judgment decidedly the best, taking every consideration — 
into account. - ; : 

The three designs which I consider ineligible for the first. 
prize, “Lux Mundi,” “Forward” and “ Taxis,” are all of them — 
remarkable for artistic merit, and among them I select “‘ Lux 
Mundi” as the design to receive the second premium ; it is in 
my judgment the most artistic of the three named above; it is 
excellently planned, and it also is the least costly of the three. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL, 
PENKRIDGE.* 


HE church of St. Michael at Penkridge consists of a 
chancel. of four bays, with a clerestory and north and © 
south aisles, and having an entrance on the south side; a nave 
of four bays, with a clerestory and north and south aisles ; a 
south porch, with room over it ; a western tower ; and a vestry — 
on the north side of the tower. It was a collegiate church, © 
like St. Peter’s at Wolverhampton and St. Mary’s at Stafford, © 
but differs from these in not having a central tower. The 
present building discloses its original design, after careful in- 
vestigation, with tolerable clearness, though perhaps no church - 
is more masked by late additions to an early building on the 
outside ; to all appearances, on the exterior it is a fifteenth- 
century church, with later characteristics, reminding the 


* A paper by Mr. Charles Lynam, read at the visit of the North 
Staffordshire Field Club to the building. 
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observer of the stately church at Eccleshall; but in that case 
the thirteenth-century chancel is sufficiently pronounced, and 
retains its character as an early feature, whilst here all the 
external walls have been transformed into fifteenth-century (or 
later) character. Perhaps a better example than this could not 


“be named of the manner in which the Medizval builders dealt 


with work of a previous period when they desired to enlarge, 
alter, or improve achurch. Their method was, as seen here, 
simply to make use of what was serviceable to their own 
purpose, and utterly to ignore all architectural character of a 
date anterior to their own, and to take down, alter, or add in 
their own fashion to what they found. In this instance, the 
church of Penkridge remained up to about the year 1420 as 
first erected in the thirteenth century. It then was without any 
clerestory or parapets, and had low, steeply-pitched lean-to 
aisles, with high-pitched roofs to the nave and chancel, and a low, 
south porch, with high-pitched roof, the whole contrasting very 
forcibly with the present high walls, low roofs, battlemented 
parapets, wide and numerous windows, and_two-storeyed 
porch. Restoration in the sense now understood had no exist- 
ence in the mind of the Medizvalist. He knew only the style 
in which he worked and cared for none others. All previous 
styles were to him either a blank or utterly ignored. The con- 
trary is the case in these days; at this time all the various 
phases of architecture lie before us as an open book, and each 
has its admirers and merits; and in these latter days most of 
us are glad to preserve all that remains to us of previous times, 
so that the two contrary principles of eradication as adopted 
by the Middle Ages, and of conservatism as in vogue to-day 
may be accepted as equally correct, allowing for the differences 
in the circumstances of the respective periods. 

It is a matter of accepted history that there was a church 
at Penkridge before the time of King Stephen—s135 to 1154— 
and it is remarkable that of such church not the slightest 
vestige appears now to remain. Perhaps if the lower parts of 
the present walls could be quarried into, very welcome revela- 
tions would be disclosed, but that gratification is not likely to 
befall the present generation of ecclésiologists. This total 
annihilation of the first church. may perhaps be accounted for 
by the material’ change which took place in respect of the 
advowson and constitution of this church in the thirteenth 
century. On this head Dr. Plot writes as follows :—‘t About 
this time (King John, 1199 to 1216) the advowson of the 
church of Penkridge in this county, anciently Pencriz, settled 
before by King Stephen upon the church of Lichfield, being 
endowed with lands and made collegiate by ene Hugo Huose 
(sic), was given by King John in the last year of his reign to 
the Archbishops of Dublin, in whose diocese it remains to this 
very day, which being a thing somewhat strange and known to 
but few how it came to pass, for their better satisfaction I have 
here annext a copy of King John’s charter, taken out of the 
black book of the said Archbishops’ registry at Dublin, and 
sent me by the reverend and learned Mr. William King, 
chancellor of St. Patrick’s, which take as follows.... In 
short, the history of this church stands thus, as well as I can 
discover it from the records of Lichfield and Dublin, viz. :— 
It was first given to the church of Lichfield by King Stephen ; 
not long after being endowed with the lands mentioned in 
King John’s charter it was made collegiate, having four 
chapels, one whereof was strangely lost (viz. Capello de 
Canoto, sive Cannock), tempore Episcopi Hugonio de Nonanot, 
in the reign of Henry II. (1154 to 1189), and not recovered till 
the 2nd of Edward I. (1273). In the meantime, being a free 
chapel of the King’s, the advowson of it was settled by King 
John upon the Archbishops of Dublin and confirmed to them 
by Pope Alexander IV., temp. Edward I., the Archbishops of 
Dublin collating the prebends as often as they fell and holding 
the deanery themselves, upon account there was then no 
revenue annexed to the deanery for the support of any other 
they should give it to; in which posture it stood for thirty 
years ; wherefore the said Pope Alexander, upon the petition 
of the Archbishop then being, by his bull bearing date at 
Anagui (the place of his birth) November 11, Pontif. sui an. 5, 
annexed this deanery to the archbishopric for ever. Yet I 
find afterwards, by a taxation of the prebendaries and other 
officers belonging to this church, that the dean did enjoy the 
benefit of a prebend: which taxation, that the number and 
places of the prebends and the names of the persons that then 
held them might be known, I have here annext.... By 
which charter and taxation it is easy to conclude not only how 
this church came to be in the diocese of Dublin, but of what 
value it was whilst in its flourishing condition ; but how the 
ands cam? a‘ter to b2 alienated, whether by fee farm (as it 
lseems most of the Irish bishoprics were) or otherwise, and 
how the jurisdiction neglected, I list not to declare, it not 
becoming a natural historian either to inquire in titles or 
make reflections on church government, wherefore manum de 
tabula.” 

Having regard to the facts as thus related by Dr. Plot, and 
having the church of Penkridge before us, it may well be asked, 
Has the building as now existing any connection with the gift 


of King John to the Archbishop of Dublin? And perhaps 
without much uncertainty it may be confidently answered that 
the church as first built, after becoming collegiate, is at this 
moment to a very great extent still in existence ; that is to say, 
that in the arcades of the chancel and nave and in the lower 
parts of all the external walls (except those on the south side) 
we have the result of the gift of lands by Hugo Huose and by 
the bestowal of the advowson by King John on the Archbishop 
of Dublin. Funds having been found for the endowment of a 
collegiate church, the advowson being in the hands of an arch- 
bishop, the old church of King Stephen’s time was (as we say 
in these days) improved from the face of the earth, and this 
fine stately church of the thirteenth century erected in its place. 
In certain details of the architecture, such as caps and bases to: 
piers and mouldings to arches, there are peculiarities not to be 
explained on the lines of English influence, but looked at as 
touched with an Irish bias they ar2 clear enough. But it is 
remarkable also that not only is there no fragment of the church 
of Stephen’s time visible, but that not a single window is left in 
the building of the work of the thirteenth century; but yet, 
happily, there is just one fragment inside and outside of an 
original lancet window at the east end of the north aisle of the 
chancel—the sill outsidé and the internal arch inside. There 
are also frazments of the original hood-moulds to the north 
windows of this same aisle, and, still further, small but pre- 
cious treasures in some original corbels in the north and south 
aisles of the nave under the top wall-plates of the first lean-to 
roofs. There are also early carvings in the misereres of the 
two clergy stalls ; these probably did duty when the first canons 
took their places in their choir. 

Before leaving the early work of the church, it must be said 
that the original church in its collegiate form was of admirable 
design ; its size, its proportions and its détails must have given 
to it dignity and magnitude. But its ancient roofs, the glowing 
glass of its windows, and the rich encaustic tiles of its floors 
have all now disappeared. It is remarkable, too, that no early 
tombs, coffin-lids, or other memorial of the early periods are 
now to be seen, and perhaps the distant absenteeism of the 
Dublin patronage may account for these deficiencies. Whether 
the thirteenth-century church included a tower at the west end 
there seems to be no evidence to show. At all events, what- 
ever was the form of the west end, it was taken right away 
between the responds of the nave arcade, and within two hun- 
dred years of the building of the canons’ church the present 
stately tower was erected, its eastern buttresses coming boldly 
into the church itself. At the time this tower was built it is 
probable that the nave, clerestory and south porch were 
erected, and these formed the first material alteration to the 
original design. Then, when the tomb in the south aisle of the 
nave to Ricardus Littleton and Alicia, his wife, was erected in 
1518, that aisle eastward of the porch was put up, and the 
windows which distinguish it were repeated on the west side 
of the porch and in the north aisle. These alterations formed 
the second general enlargement. And lastly came the clere- 
story of the chancel and the rebuilding of the south aisle of the 
chancel, on which, near the doorway on the outside, is the 
following incised inscription :—‘‘ Jacobus Riddings, vicarus de 
Penkrich, anno Domini 1578.” On the buttress at the south- 
east angle of the south aisle the date 1677 is incised, and the 
font bears the date 1668. Parts of the ‘old screens are incor- 
porated in new ones. The earliest monument now lies in the 
floor of the south aisle of the chancel ; it is a slab of alabaster 
with incised figures of William Winnesbury and Katherin, his. 
wife, between which a diminutive female figure is inserted, pro- 
bably representing the only daughter of the said W. and K. 
Winnesbury. The next monument is that of Ricardus Littleton 
and Alicia, his wife, in the south aisle of the nave, before referred 
to; it is also an incised alabaster slab ona table tomb under 
an archway formed in the south wall of the aisle, bearing the 
figures of the husband and wife. The wife is considered to be 
daughter of William Winnesbury, depicted on the first-named 
slab, whom Richard Littleton married, and of whom came the 
succeeding Littletons. The next tomb in order of date (1558) 
is that under the south arcade of the chancel to Edwardus 
Lyttelton and Helenoe Swynnerton and Isabella Wood, his two 
wives, all of whom lie in recumbent form on a fine table tomb. 
Then comes another fine table tomb bearing the effigies of 
Edwardus Lytleton, the seventh son of Sir Edwd. Lytleton, of 
Pyllyton Hall, and Alyce, his wiffe, cne of the daughters of 
Francis Cockayne, of Ashbourn, and bearing date 1574. Then 
follows the tomb of two storeys in height at the east end of the 
north aisle (and blocking up the only remnant of the lancet 
windows which formerly prevailed in the church) to “ Sir Edwd. 
and Sir Edwd. Lyttelton,” bearing date 1626. Then come 
other memorials of the Littleton family, the last being the 
impressive slab and cross to the late Lord Hatherton in the 
floor of the sanctuary of the church. 

Looking back in general review of this church at Penkridge, 
we may first regret that nothing is left to us of the church 
existing in King Stephen’s reign; then admire the careful 
design of the original collegiate church, and give credit to those 
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who raised the noble tower and in their zeal put up the 
clerestory and porch, and to those who, with the best of 
motives, otherwise increased the size of the fabric ; and last of 
all, but not in the least degree, we may heartily thank those 
who in these last years have brought back a pewed and galleried 
and neglected interior to a free, open and dignified church, 
beautiful in itself, and admirably adapted to its purpose of 
Divine worship. We may also respect the care.and attention 
which the churchyard in its neatness, decency and beauty so 
forcibly bespeak. Penkridge has a local historian in Mr. James 
Carpenter Tildesley, whose interesting, painstaking and exhaus- 
tive little volume has laid the county under a great debt of 


gratitude to him. 


THE EARTHWORKS AT DORGCHESTER.® 


HE ancient fortifications in the neighbourhood of Dor- 
chester consist of two distinct earthworks, which differ 
very considerably in their character and elevation, and are 
situated on the opposite sides of the river Isis, near the point 
where the stream takesthe name of Thame. That on the south 
side bears the name of Sinodun ; while the entrenchments on 
the north are familiarly known as the “ Dorchester dykes.” 
The south fortress occupies the crest of the eastern of the two 
hills, which are conspicuous Berkshire landmarks, under the 
title of ‘« Wittenham Clumps,” from the clusters of trees which 
occupy their summits, the earthwork being not more than a 
quarter of a mile distant from the south bank of the river. As 
in the case of British camps generally, the entrenchment con- 
forms to the outline of the hill, in the manner most suitable for 
defence. A view of the country for miles round is commanded 
by the hill; but the interior of the fortification is itself com- 
manded by the hill adjoining it on the north-west. 

The camp is in shape somewhat oval, its diameter being 
about 400 paces from south-east to north-west. The defences 
consist of a ditch, about five strides in width at the bottom, with 
an outer and inner rampart to the ditch, the inner commanding 
the outer in consequence of the natural slope of the hill. The 
inner rampart has been destroyed by cultivation, granting that 
there is no doubt there was an inner rampart ; butit is possible, 
from the command the inner side of the ditch has over the 
opposite side, that the defence formerly consisted of an escarp- 
ment surmounted by a stockade or some other defensive 
obstacle on that side. There are two entrances to the 
camp on the north-west, one of which is commanded by a 
knoll on the inner side of the ditch, the other opening leading 
in the direction of the ancient ford on the river Isis. All the 
characters just enumerated are those of a British earthwork, and 
I should imagine that opinions are almost unanimous that it is 
British. Some terraces on the north side of the camp are evi- 
dently due to not very recent cultivation. The name of the camp, 
Sinodun, appears to embrace Celtic roots, meaning perhaps the 
Hill Fortress by the river. The fortification overlooks the Dor- 
chester dykes at the distance of something less than half a mile, 
and occupies a height of about 250 feet above the level of the 
dykes. ‘The dykes’ earthworks consist of nearly a straight line 
of entrenchments, in length about 900 yards, formed of double 
banks and ditches, which cut off a promontory formed by the 
bend of the river, enclosing an area of three-quarters of a mile 
in length by a quarter of a mile in breadth. The chief ditch is 
about 60 feet in width, enclosed between two banks. There is 
a smaller ditch on the outer or north side; and the outer or 
north side appears to have been the highest, which is probably 
due to its being placed between the two ditches, and receiving 
the materials excavated from both. A considerable portion of 
the dykes, quite half I should think, on the left flank has been 
removed for cultivation, but traces of the original works are yet 
seen on the site of the cleared ground. This vandalism 
occurred about 1868 ; but such representations were then made 
that nothing has been removed since. From what can be seen 
at present there were three openings through the dykes, two of 
which appear to correspond with the present trackways. The 
most westward of these opens in the direction of the ancient 
British ford, which is believed to have crossed the Isis at about 
the point marked on the map. It will be seen in the plan that 


the dykes cut off a piece of land lying between the Isis and the. 


river Thame, the boundary on the south being the north bank 
of the Isis. Within this space the slope of the ground between 
the dykes and the river appears to show the outlines of a semi- 
circular camp. 

It is remarkable that the dykes’ embankments do not now 
reach up to the Thame stream, probably from the fact that 
since the earthworks were constructed the river has shifted its 


course —for it is quite unlikely that the defenders would have 


omitted so important a matter as the abutment of the flanks of 
their earthworks on the bank of the river at the time of their 
construction. There are signs that the river Thame has some- 


* From the paper by Dr, Stevens, read at the visit of the Library 
to Reading, 


what shifted its course since the dykes were erected. From 
the curve which the river makes at this point it might naturally 
be expected that it would work its way southward, although it — 
would be ultimately checked by the higher ground on the 
south. A considerable portion of the right flank of the dykes 
is thrown back in the direction of the junction of the Thame ~ 
with the Isis. 

The points which demand attention in considering who 
were the authors of these ancient works are the dykes, the 
space included between the dykes and the river, the old river- — 
ford, and the commanding earthworks on the south of the river. 
Opinions are various ; but Colonel A. Lane Fox, now General ~ 
Pitt-Rivers, regards the whole of these works as British. He 
says that no Roman tiles or pottery, or, indeed, Roman relics 
of any kind, have been found on the site of the dykes, although — 
Dorchester itself, the ancient Dorocina, was no doubt a Roman 
station, while the evidences, in the shape of the discovery of © 
a bronze shield in the bed of the Isis, which is now in the 
British Museum, the finding also of nndoubtedly British pottery, — 
flint cores and déb7zs resulting from working flint in a country — 
where no flint abounds, points to the conclusion that the — 
fortifications were anterior to the time of the Romans. From ~ 
the position of the two works it may be assumed that they were 
connected with the defence of the locality, and were the work 
of one people. Sinodun was doubtless the great stronghold, 
and the dykes on the lower ground north of the river were 
constructed to cover the passage at the ford, and keep open a 
communication with the left bank. Lysons gives no opinion on ~ 
the subject, but Leland says that Roman coins have been 
found on Sinodun. Camden writes that Sinodun is a Roman 
fortification from the fact that Roman coins are sometimes — 
ploughed up there; an opinion which, if it is worth nothing 
better,shows that the hill was cultivated in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. And the dykes have been attributed to the Danes 
and Mercian Saxons, 

Mr. James Parker, in a paper read before the Oxford 
Architectural and Historical Society in 1868, and in other 
papers, has advocated that the dykes are Roman, and that they 
mark the position of the Roman besiegers during the reduction 
of the British stronghold, Sinodun. The British camps run in — 
series throughout the South of England, as the hill-chains 
run, almost every elevation of any prominence carrying a camp 
of similar construction. And Mr. Parker speaks with some 
authority, stating that he has observed in numerous instances 
works more or less rectangular adjacent to British camps, 
which he attributes to the Romans, as works erected for the 
purpose of making war on the Britons, Although the historical 
Cetails of the various campaigns are not sufficiently clear and 
specialised, Mr. Parker believes that the dykes may be due to 
Aulus Plautius, under Claudius, about the year 43, when that 
commander overran the whole of the South of England as far 
as Gloucestershire, then inhabited by the Dobuni. The 
victories of Vespasian were later, and chiefly confined to the 
Isle of Wight and the counties adjacent to it. A military 
writer, signing himself ‘* Dorchester Dykes,” in the Pal/ Mal/ 
Gazette, of July 11, 1870, comes to the rescue of the Briton, 
stating that, first, the camp is not Roman, and, secondly, that 
it was not thrown up with the view to the reduction of Sinodun. 
He says that although the works are within half a mile of 
Dorchester they do not contain any portion of the Roman 
station of Dorchester. Asin the case of General Pitt-Rivers, 
he failed to find a single trace of Roman cccupation in the 
dykes earthworks in pottery, weapons or relics of any kind, 
while he obtained abundant evidences of the Britons there, and 
this is the more remarkable as Roman coins are common in 
Roman Dorchester. At my last visit I obtained in the village 
several Roman coins in second and third brass. That 
Dorchester camp could not have been thrown up for the 
reduction of Sinodun seems evident from its being situated on | 
low ground, commanded by high ground, on which the 
defenders had entrenched themselves, and separated from the 
object of attack by a broad river, where every assault. must 
have been preceded by the passage of the stream ; 
where from the position on the hills every movement would 
have ‘been watched, and where the defenders were placed 
in a position to have taken the besiegers by surprise. In 
occupying the site between the rivers the Roman general would 
have placed his army in a czl-de-sac. He might, as assumed 
by Mr. Parker for Aulus Plautius, have come from the north- 
west, crosed the river at Clifton Hampden with his corps of 
swimmers in advance, and have proceeded to the attack of — 
Sinodun by Little Wittenham, and have occupied the higher 
ground on the west of it; but there is no evidence deducible 
from earthworks or from discovered relics for supposing that 
the Romans had anything to do with either hill. A few flint 
flakes and scrapers have been found along these hills; and a 
bronze spur of elegant form from Wittenham Hill came into 
the possession of Mr. Davies, of Wallingford, who placed it in 
the Reading Museum ; but it is Medizeval and not Roman. 

It struck me when I stood on the top of. Sinodun, on pur-— 
posely making a visit of inspection, and saw the fine extent of 
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country lying on the south and south-east, that a people so 
clever in military engineering, and able in war as were the 
Romans, would hardly, had they intended to take Sinodun, 
have penned themselves in a swampy promontory on the flats 
in the rear of a deep river, when they had a wide extent of 
country for attack or retreat, with gentle slopes leading to the 
scene of hostility, and with every facility for food supply and 
forage. That the Britons apprehended attack, and prepared 
for it in that direction is shown by the increased strength of the 
’ earthworks on the side of the camp least protected by nature. 
Stress has been laid by the “Romanists” on the duplex 
_character of the dykes ; but double earthworks are not to be 
regarded as exclusively Roman. There was intestine warfare 
in Britain long anterior to the invasion of the Romans, when 
Native tribes were perpetually at variance regarding frontier 
lines ; and I should imagine that the whole of the works under 
discussion are British ; and it is not improbable that the camp 
on Sinodun may be referred to the period when bronze was the 
prevailing metal in use for shaping implements and weapons. 


THE HALIFAX INFIRMARY. $ 


CCORDING to the Halifax Courier the Building Com- 
A mittee appointed to decide upon the plans for the new 
infirmary have considered the modified plans submitted by the 
architects, Messrs. Worthington & Ellgood, of Manchester. 
The scheme was approved ; the altered plans will shortly be 
submitted to the General Committee, along with tenders for the 
necessary works. The front elevation of the principal buildings 
in the Administrative Department, facing into Free School 
Lane, will remain the same, but the main entrance will be here, 
instead of at the north-east corner. The administrative block, 
_ however, has been reconstructed. On the ground-floor, on the 
side nearest Free School Lane, will be the board-room, as 
before, but the house-surgeon’s apartments will now be entirely 
on this floor, instead of the bedrooms being on the first floor, as 
previously arranged. There will also be clerks’ office and 
matron’s sitting-room and office. The floor over these 
will be entirely set apart for bedrooms for the matron 
and nurses (provision being made for thirty sinyle beds 
for the latter), and a nurses’ sitting-room. A connecting 
. corridor, running from south to north towards the main 
corridor, leads to the out-patient or casualty department. The 
entrance to this is on the west side. Here are to be casualty 
waiting-rooms, surgery, dispensary, splint-rooms, &c. On the 
east side is shown a general bath-room, the idea being that a 
patient entering the institution may go straight to the bath and 
his clothes taken direct to the disinfecting-room, so that chance 
of infectious diseases entering the institution may be reduced to 
a minimum. The baths, it is thought, will include slipper, 
spray and vapour. The kitchen and scullery will be further to 
the north of these. A block is to be built out from the main 
corridor containing dining-rooms for the entire :ta{f—matron, 
house surgeons, nurses and servants. These will be grouped 
‘round the kitchen and serving-room, so as to facilitate the work 
of the institution as much as possible. Under these will be the 
stores, while above will be the servants’ bedrooms. A detached 
building on the east side of the kitchen block is to be set apart 
as an operating-room. The kitchen block will comprise also 
sewing-rooms, a library and other apartments. The idea of the 
lecture or entertainment-room has been abandoned, it being 
thought that the nurses’ dining-hall will meet present require- 
ments in that respect. The wards will be eight in number— 
four on either side of the administrative buildings, and extend- 
ing north and south from the main corridor. We have 
mentioned that there will be one principal entrance. A path 
will lead thence, by a curve to the right, to the front door. 
Patients of all sorts will go direct to the west door, close by 
which will be the porter’s quarters. A third road, diverging to 
the left, and sunk as it proceeds so as to pass under the main 
corridor, will give access to the kitchen department, store- 
rooms and outbuildings en the north side of the ground. 


TUNNEL UNDER THE ST. CLAIR RIVER. 


Apaes longest river tunnel in the world, and the most daring 
piece of engineering in the country was, the P7¢tsburgh 
Despatch says, completed at Port Huron, Mich., August 25 
For thirteen months 600 men were silently and ceaselessly 
digging under the St. Clair river, and now the world sees the 
completion of an underground passage through mud, quick- 
sand and boulders, between Canada and the United States. It 
was built under the supervision of the Canadian Government, 
is owned by a private company, has no double in the world, 
and, in many ways, is a marvel. The length of the tunnel 
from the beginning of one approach to the end of the opposite 
side is 28,000 feet, 6,000 of which are wholly underground, 
with 2,310 feet under the river, 2,390 feet under Michigan land, 


and 2,160 under Canadian. It is entirely a unique construc- 

tion, built exclusively of iron, without a stone or brick in it.- It 

is simply an iron tube made of plates, 6,000 feet long and 

20 feet in diameter, perfectly round and watertight ; as dry as 

a street in summer time, lighted by electric light, ventilated by 

air engines, and kept at the right temperature with steam- 
ipes. 

Bridges between the States and Canada are entirely im- 
practicable. The banks at no point adjacent are high enough 
to permit of a high bridge, save by the expenditure of an 
immense amount of money for approaches, and a low bridge 
would simply be out of the question, and neither the Dominion 
nor the States would permit its erection. For four years the 
company which has built the tunnel experimented with various 
brick and stone arrangements. The expenditures for experi- 
ments have exceeded those in construction, although the 
present hole costs more than 2,000,000 dols., exclusive of the 
long inclines at each end. 

The method of construction is simple. The shield, so- 
called because it contains the men who do the digging and 
constantly protects them from danger, is entirely unique, and 
has but two prototypes in the science of civil engineering. Its 
success has been marvellous beyond expectation, as two of them 
working from opposite sides of the river towards each other 
have cumpleted 6,000 feet of tunnel within a little more than a 
year’s time. It is an immense cylinder of the diameter of the 
tunnel, in the present instance 20 feet and 16 feet inlength. It 
is built of steel plates staunchly braced inside with great 
timbers. 

The plates on the front end are made with an edge, and to 
the rear end are fastened the hydraulic jacks. Projecting over 
and fastened to the rim of the rear end is a steel cylinder, 
called the tail-piece. Inside this tail-piece the rings of the 
tunnel-lining are rivetted together, and as the shield advances 
the tail-piece is drawn from behind the lining, and against the 
edge of the last ring the jack works, shoving the machine 
ahead with a slow but simply irresistible force. A row of 
twenty-four jacks was used, each one with a pushing capacity 
of 125 tons. Consequently, when the water was turned on, 
this monster cylinder ploughed ‘slowly into the earth under 
3,c09 tons pressure, or a weight of 6,000,000 pounds. It was 
simply irresistible, and cut boulders square in two. Inside this 
shield twenty-two men worked. The clay was cut with sharp 
instruments from the front end as far as the edge, and passed 
back to the mule-cars. By this process the men were at all 
times free from any danger or cave-in. The back end of the 
shield has air-tight doors, which could be closed on a moment’s 
notice in case water should be struck. 

The plates which form the tunnel are of such curvature and 
length that thirteen of them, with a key-piece, form the 20-foot 
circle. They are about 18 inches wide, and weigh 1,050 lbs. 
each. The ends and sides of the segments are turned up, each 
one is bolted to its neighbour, making the tunnel practically 
one piece. Each ring, when completed, weighs 14,150 lbs., and 
the 3,800 of them have used 53,770,000 Ibs. of the best iron 
known. Those for the Michigan end were made in Detroit, 
and those for the other side in Canada. 

This simple method of ploughing into the clay and digging 
it out, handling it with cars and derricks, as in all excavations, 
was used until the 2,310-foot section was reached. Here the 
water began to pour in. This emergency had been anticipated, 
and compressed air was turned on, a solid brick wall 8 feet 
thick having been built across the tunnel, 2,oco feet from the 
opening. 

Through great tubes four immense engines pumped air into 
a tank, and thence into the air-tight section of the tunnel until 
the pressure was 20 lbs. to the square inch. It proved to bea 
deadly process, and three men died in quick succession. The 
horses drawing the cars died after two days’ service. Finally 
the labourers were put under medical examination, and only 
one in ten was found who could work under such an unnatural 
atmosphere, but mules were found to thrive on it. With this 
pressure the water and quicksand were driven ahead, and the 
work went on as rapidly as before. Passing through the tem- 
porary wall of masonry was an engine-boiler with doors at each 
end. The mules hauled the cars into this; the door on the 
inner end was closed ; a man on the outside let out the air from 
boiler and opened the outside door, and the mule and car came 
out into the natural air. 

Occasionally a rift in the clay would be struck, and the 
water in the big river would boil up like a geyser. If the pres- 
sure reached 45 pounds the men would drop dead, simply 
crushed. A.man with his hand on a valve watches the gauge 
constantly and regulates the pressure. When the air is released 
from the boiler-lock it sounds like} the roar of a dozen engines 
or a gas well. 

The greatest depth of the tunnel under ground is 85 feet, 
and it comes within 15 feet of the river bottom at one point. 
Occasionally a rift extending to the river would be struck, 
through which the compressed air would rush and cause the 
water to boil as a geyser, Only three, men have been killed 
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during the construction of the work. Its completion will be 
largely celebrated, and Sir Henry Tyler, president of the com- 
pany, comes from London, England, to witness the event. —% 

Sir Joseph Hobson, the engineer in charge of the work, is a 
Canadian by birth, and is a member of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers of England, of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, and also of the Canadian Society of Civil Engineers.” The 
machinery necessary to the construction covered several acres 
—a complete electric-light plant, machine shop, air-engines and 
pumping-stations, hoisting-engines and boilers, a steam-heating 
apparatus and many other contrivances. 


Marbles and Ornamental Rocks, 


Sir,—It was satisfactory to hear Mr. Brindley tell his 
audience at Leeds the other day that the demand is now so 
great for coloured marbles for architectural decoration that 
hundreds of new quarries have been opened and worked in 


every part of the globe. And he impressed upon them the 
importance of this fact by reminding them that the ancient 
Romans (with whom our modern architecture originated) 
obtained lasting colour in their buildings by the use of these 
rich marbles; that the magnificent colour decoration of Rome 
and Byzantium has continued through all architectural changes 
and styles down to the present time; and then, after reading 
a list of the well-known Jmarbles, and describing the situation 
of the quarries in Europe, Asia and Africa, he concluded with 
expressing the hope that he had yiven some idea of the money 
wealth in the Mediterranean rocks. 

But as a British architect of this year of grace 1£90, while 
wishing Mr. Brindley success in turning these rocks into gold, 
I. could not help asking myself the practical question, 
how these splendid marbles—carbonates of lime, only more 
or less crystallised — would withstand the fuliginous and 
noxious Climate of London. The white marble columns of the 
Union Insurance office in Cockspur Street seem to Show that 
it is @ waste of money to use marble; at all events, while the 
Smoke Prevention Act is so feebly administered by the magis- 
trates. .No one passing this building would suppose the 
material used was marble, so completely have the soot and 
acids of the atmosphere been absorbed, and changed the 
surface toa dirty brown. The brickwork even, once a bright 
red, is fast approaching a sombre black, and the only material 
that maintains its original colour and freshness is’ the red 
granite of the pilasters. Is not this noble and beautiful 
material, then, the destined material of the future for any great 
architectural work in the metropolis or other fuliginous city? 
It is of everlasting durability. It can maintain its pristine 
appearance in spite of soot, noxious gases or destructive acids, 
for every shower of rain cleans down its bright indelible 
surface. It is of every colour, from white or yellow through 
all shades of greys and reds to black, and green is to be had 
brighter than the celebrated “ verde antique” or ‘breccia di 


verde” It is even now freely used in the metropolis for the larger - 


details of architecture, and one complete building has been 
constructed with it — Lloyds’ Bank in Lombard Street. 
Hundreds of quarries and thousands of men are necessary to 
supply the present demands of the trade, and by the aid of 
ingenious machinery the material is worked with wonderful 
despatch and economy. With appropriate architectural treat- 
ment and competition among the dealers, it need not be more 
costly than elaborate freestone. The specimens at the Museum 
in Jermyn Street have just been cleaned and rearranged, and 
-are well worth examining. One (358) I should think must be 
a curiosity—a pink granite or elvan-veined and spotted-like 
marhle.—Yours obediently, TECHNOS. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Sunderland.—An important addition to Fawcett Street has 
just been made by the erection of new premises for Messrs. 
Alexander Corder & Sons. Two years ago Messrs. Corder 
were burnt out, and compelled to remove to temporary premises 
This led them to decide upon the construction of a fireproof 
‘building on the site of the old premises. Plans were accord- 
ingly prepared by Mr. Frank Caws The use of iron girders 
has been toa large extent dispensed with, and slabs of concrete 
floqring of unprecedented dimensions have been substituted, 
which are not so expensive and which are claimed to be more 
truly fireproof. The floors during the erection of the building 
have bad to sustain far heavier loads than they will have to 
bear, and in no case, it is stated, have they exhibited the 
stightest signs of weakness. Great care has been exercised in 


the selection of good cement, which was supplied by Messrs. - 
Grimshaw, of South Hylton ; alsoin the erection of very strong, — 
firm centring and in maintaining ‘the same for a lengthened 
period, so as successfully to avoid the ordinary effects of ex- 
pansion. The entire building has been constructed of fireproof 
material, including not only the floors and walls, but also the 
roofs, no timber whatever being used. In the street front the 
Ruabon red terra-cotta has been employed for the first time in 
Sunderland. Every detail of the architecture has been worked 


out with great care, and is designed to suit Messrs. Corder’s ~ | 


style of fancy business, the architect supplying drawings for 
each single brick and block in the structure. The contract has 
been carried out by Messrs D. & J. Ranken. The concrete — 
floors were constructed by Messrs. Rule Brothers as sub- — 
contractors. The plumbing and ironwork were done by Messrs. 

J. & B. Wilkinson, Messrs Tonkinson also supplying portions of 
the ironwork; the painting, glazing and decorations were by 
Mr. G. N. Arnison; Mr. J. C. Edwards (Ruabon) manufactured — 
the terra cotta; the pavement lights were supplied by Messrs. — 
Hayward, of Londen. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. C. & Hutchison, president of the Art Institute, 
Chicago, has enriched the museum of the Institute with several 
works of the Dutch school, pieces of Spanish tapestry, and a 
small collection of antiquities. 

The French Lithographie Artists will hold an exhibition © 
in Paris about February or March of next year. It will re- 
present the progress of the art in France up to the present 
time. 

A Picture of the old Karl Bridge at Prague, destroyed in 
the Jate floods, painted by Rudolph Alt early in the year, nas 
found a purchaser, the price paid for the picture being 1,030/. 

Mr. W. A. Shade, the American painter, has died in 
Lucerne. His works were appreciated in Germany, and his 
First Love is in the National Gallery of Berlin. . 

The Reredus designed by Sir Arthur Blomfield and erected 
in the church of St. Michael, Maidstone, as a memorial of the 
late F. Scudamore, has just been unveiled. 

The Liverpool Architectural Society will hold the first 
ordinary meeting of the session on Monday nex', when Mr. T. 
Mellard Reade, F.S A., the president, will deliver his opening 
address. 

Mr. W. Robertson has resigned the curatorship of the 
Aberdeen Art Gallery and Museum for an appointment ia 
London, and Mr. H. J. Collings has been appointed temporarily 
in his place. 

Cradley Church has been seriously injured by mining 
operations, and Mr. J. M. Gething, architect, of Kidderminster, 
has been called in to report thereon. It is found necessary to 
rebuild vestries, and make other alterations. 

The Newington Vestry have passed a resolution to ex, 
press their opinion that in the interests of the comfort and 
health of the public, railway bridges should be rendered noise- 
less. 

Mr. W. J. Crossley, 2 member of the board of management 
of the Manchester Royal Infirmary, has offered 500/. for the 
improvement of that institution by enlarging or rebuilding it~ 
on the present site. 

The Salford Town Hall was built sixty years ago, when- 
the borough contained only one-fifth the present number of 
inhabitants, and the question of providing a new building was 
mooted at the last meeting of the Council. 

The Mersey Dock Board have approved of the arrange- 
ment proposed by the Works Committee, and in consequence 
Mr. G. F. Lyster is allowed to delegate some portion of the 
general management and supervision of dock works to Mr. 
A. G. Lyster, the salary of Mr. G. F. Lyster to be 3 000/. 
instead of 4,502/. per annum, as at present ; and the follow rg 
increases of salary, viz Mr. A G. Lyster, from 5007. to 1,500¢. 
per annum, Mr. W. Le Mesurier from 850/ to 1,000/7, per 
annum, are sanctioned. . 

Mr. W. Santo Crimp will read a paper on “ Sewer 
Ventilation” at the meeting of the Society of Engineers on— 
Monday. 

The Restoration of Lambourn Tower is proposed to be 
undertaken. The diocesan architect, Mr. Scott, estimates that 
the. works will cost over 300/. 

A: Parsonage Honse is to be erected in connection with 
St. Mark’s Church, at Newton, Manchester, at the cost of about 
2, 100/, 

At the last meeting of the L&eds County Council it was - 
decided to build a new boundary wall and set back gates and 
posts to North Street Recreation Ground, at a cost of 34c/, 
and to erect a new bridge over the beck in East Street, at a 
cost of 579/. m 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue Governors of the Royal Manchester Institution in 
their last report say that the time is at hand when a settle- 
ment as to the future of the autumn exhibition and the 
adequate display of the augmented permanent collection 
can be no longer delayed. The Art Gallery Committee 
haverecently had under their consideration the question of 
alteration in the ground floors of the Royal Institution, to 
enable them, if possible, to be used for the exhibition of 
pictures, but it was unanimously decided that no recon- 
struction would render them so available. It is manifestly 
unfair to artists to have the choice works of the permanent 
gallery hung in juxtaposition with those in the autumn 
exhibition. Artists are naturally not ready to allow their 
pictures to be exhibited under such conditions. At present 
two of the galleries are entirely hung with works which are 
the property of the Corporation. These, however, do not 
comprise the whole of the municipal pictures, and suitable 
provision must be made for the “Ross Collection.” It 
will thus be seen that the permanent collection would in 
future, if properly disposed, occupy one-half of the avail- 
able wall space in the Art Gallery. The points at issue 
will therefore be, firstly, as to which of these two important 
‘collections is to claim priority of the galleries in Mosley 
Street ; and, secondly, as to whether a permanent or a 
temporary home is to be found for the purpose of holding 
an autumn exhibition, should the latter be required to give 
place. It will be necessary for the Corporation of the city 
of Manchester to seriously consider the requirements of the 
Art Gallery Committee, and give to them authority to 
prepare plans for the increased accommodation necessary 
and urgently needed. It is supposed that the new gallery 
will cost 60,c00/. 


Two artists have passed away who were possessed of 
abilities that might be supposed to be adequate to enable 
them to gain a greater reputation that was awarded them 
during their lives. From the plates in his large books on 
Foliage, Trees, Landscape Painting, and his drawings of 
Alpine scenery, it might be assumed that Mr. GEORGE 
BARNARD would be prominent among landscapists. But 
his fame hardly reached beyond Rugby School, where he 
‘taught, and it will probably pass away with the generation 
he taught. Mr. SELous, on the contrary, boldly sought for 
fame, and it might be said he failed through seeking it by 
“means of high art, Half a century ago he was considered to 
‘be among the most promising painters, but although his 
‘name was constantly before the public none of the great 
prizes fell to his lot. Yet there could be no doubting his 
‘industry or ability. Mr. SeLous succeeded with large 
- ‘panoramas and with small drawings for woodcuts, and his 
slightest work was evidence of thought and disciplined 
power, but in his case also fortune was not friendly. 


Cye of the articles in the last number of Z’A77¢ treats 

of the life of ANDREA Pattapro. The author, M. 
_ALFREDO MELANI, begins by comparing the accounts of the 
architect’s early life, in which there are many differences. 
According to the recent researches of GUALDO, it appears 
that ANDREA was born at Vicenza on St. Andrew’s Day, or 
November 30, 1508, and his name was given to him as a 
record of the fact; the name by which he is known was 
simply a title which a poetic friend conferred on him. All 
“that is known of his father is that he was a miller, called 
Pierre; whether he had a surname is not recorded. 
PALLADIO was apprenticed to a mason and stonecutter, and 
‘it may be assumed that it was not long before he was 
employed on architectural ornament. In one docu- 
ment he calls himself “ sculptor,” in another “ lapi- 
cida.” According to M. MeELani, there were many of 
these humble masons who possessed more of the senti- 
ment of the beautiful and were better initiated in 
the harmony of proportion than many of the “architectes 
_diplomes” of our time, a statement which French architects 
_ will do well to consider. PALuapio’s first patron was, it is 
‘Supposed, JoHN GerorGE Grissino, by whom he was 


employed on a villa in Cricoli, which was intended to 
exemplify Vitruvian canons. From his own account, 
PaLLADIO was a hard student while he was a youth; he was 
attracted by architecture, and as he believed in the wisdom 
of the Roman builders he adopted Virruvius as a guide. 
When his genius as an architect was appreciated, PALLADIO 
did not forget that he was once a workman. His own good 
humour was contagious, and when the workmen were made 
gay by him they worked with more spirit. That he was 
entrusted with the most desirable commissions in Italy is 
certain, yet he lived in a constant state of impecuniosity. 
Among the archives of Venice are numerous applications 
from PaLtapio for money on account; he could hardly 
live a week without a fresh advance, and there are some 
which show that his money was all expended ina day. In 
this there is mystery which has to te made clear, for at no 
time could the architect be called extravagant. 


Tue late Henrt REGNAULT has become one of the 
idols of young French artists. There can be no doubt of 
his originality and vigour. If he had lived he would be 
accepted as the legitimate successor of DeLacrotx, for he 
possessed an equal tragic intensity, love of colour and 
power of hand. But when a Prussian bullet put an end to 
his career at Buzenval he had barely reached his twenty- 
seventh year, and his best works were little more than the 
tentative efforts of a man of genius who has to discover his 
way. After his death a memorial of him was erected in the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and the author of it endeavoured to 
express the sorrow which filled so many young hearts at the 
loss of one who was a hero as well as an artist. REGNAULT’S 
equestrian portrait of Marshal Prim was also hung in the 
Louvre among the works of the French masters, and apart 
from the history of the author the work merited that distinc- 
tion. It suggests one of the troubled periods of Spanish 
politics, and indicates the man who was expected to bring 
peace to the land. We suppose the authorities of the 
Louvre believe that REGNAULT’s fame will not endure, and 
that his work no longer gives pleasure to visitors, for the 
portrait has been removed to one of the garrets of the 
museum. ‘This is an injustice towards the memory of the 
artist, and we cannot suppose that young France will allow 
one of its representatives to be exiled in that fashion. What 
makes the withdrawal of the portrait appear more strange Is 
that it was one of the works selected to exemplify the 
strength of French art in last year’s International Exhibition. 


A CONVENTION of the American Institute of Architects 
will commence at Washington on the 22nd inst., and last for 
three days. An effort will be made to organise the various 
chapters of the Institute, according to the new by-laws, in 
order that unity of practice may be observed throughout 
the States. The president for the year is Mr. RicHarp M. 
Hunt, of New York. Probably something may be said at 
the meetings about the proposal to hold an international 
congress of architects in connection with the Chicago 
Exhibition of 1893. But as no advantages have followed 
the congress which was lately held in Paris, it is to be hoped 
the Americans will show their customary shrewdness in 
confining themselves to their own affairs, and on the other 
hand, European architects will do well to avoid being made 
the dupes of amateur showmen who are among the pests of 
all international exhibitions. 


FLORENCE will shortly be able to present before the 
eyes of strangers a more valuable collection of architectural 
designs than has been obtained for the Louvre. A large 
number of designs could be discovered in the storerooms 
of the Uffizzi by any traveller who was fortunate to 
secure the authority to seek after them. But as the public 
were not supposed to care for architecture they were kept 
secluded. A different sort of curiosity now prevails, and 
accordingly a selection from the architectural designs and 
drawings of decorations will soon be placed before ordinary 
visitors. It 'is impossible to say what drawings have been 
preserved ; but there will be little difficulty in exhibiting 
examples from the hands of the greatest masters of Italian 
architecture. It is also proposed toopen a museum which will 
contain drawings and models of various works in the Duomo. 

; B 
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STREET IMPROVEMENTS IN LONDON. 


T would be an advantage to know what that thoroughly 
representative being the “general reader ” thinks about 
the appearance of two articles on “‘ Street Improvements in 
London” among the pages of this month’s number of the 
New Review. The probability, we fear, is that he has 
declined to look at them, or has put off his reading to an 
opportunity in the future which he is never likely to enjoy. 
If he neglects the articles it is not out of disesteem of Mr. 
H. L. W. Lawson, M.P., or Mr. Wateruousz, R.A., who 
are the writers. The general reader is too impartial or 
indifferent to have a bias against an author, for he knows 
he has always his remedy. Since thought is free among us 
he cannot be forced to read a single page. But as an 
occupier of a house in the metropolis or in some country 
village he feels that street improvements can have little 
concern for him. Let us say he lives in a street that is laid 
out as straight as a rule can make it, what advantage can 
arise to him as an\individual from the fact, except that as 
he has to pass along a road that is the shortest distance 
between two-points he may be saved a little exertion in 
walking and a proportionate amount of shoe leather? It is 
more important, he would say, to be assured about the 
character of the occupants who live in adjoining houses, 
and especially of those on the opposite side who have 
the privilege of gazing into his windows. If he had 
come fresh from reading some mixture of philosophic 
and political wisdom, he would argue that England 
is a collection of units that are like so many small islands, 
and hence it is the business of authority of every degree to 
recognise the unit principle in dealing with the people or 
their belongings. That old-fashioned legislators did so is 
evident from the character of many streets. In some 
places it might easily be imagined that the formation of 
the street, instead of being the initiatory piece of work, was 
the last that was undertaken. First one house was erected, 
then another, it may be with little regard for the alignment, 
and in course of time the repetition produced a street, of 
which finally some public body took more or less notice, 
in order that taxes could be levied. Yet somehow the 
inhabitants contrived to live happily, and they transmitted 
the belief that corporate action does not confer much 
benefit on householders. Sometimes the houses which 
were placed so independently and irregularly have resulted 
in a street which is accepted as being picturesque, for 
everybody knows that the winding lines which delight the 
eye of the artist and the tourist who has read his guide- 
book with care, rarely owe any of their beauty to the fore- 
sight of a surveyor. In some cases they were the result of 
necessity, as in old approaches to an elevated castle or 
refuge ; elsewhere they were produced by individuals who 
looked after their own interests and were oblivious of all 
others. 

It might be said that in England the people have in- 
herited a dislike to anything by which they appear to be 
mere agents in carrying out the ideas either of a public 
body or of a landlord and his advisers. The necessity of 
securing a place where business is likely to be profitable 
will of course overcome the dislike, and an eligible site for 
a dwelling will be captured on any terms; but the number 
of vacant plots of ground on building estates is evidence 
that advantages will often be. sacrificed to ideas that can 
hardly be expressed in words. : 

It is needless to say that this adoption of the notion by 
which the individual or unit becomes his own legislator is 
often a misfortune for a community. In the old days, when 
people were disposed to be content, it might and did serve, 
but of late it has become another form of selfishness. The 
man who thinks his house is the world is not always dis- 
posed to esteem his neighbour’s house as highly, and so 
long as it serves his purposes will not mind doing an injury 
to what is about him. Hence we find people who have 
been smitten with a love of trade will set up a manufactory 
in an ancient garden, or will lease the ground for that pur- 
pose, and will be indifferent to the diminution of pleasure 
which his neighbours must suffer. Every reader knows 
cases of squares and private streets becoming deteriorated 
by the conversion of some stately mansion into business 
premises, of districts that have to suffer because an enter- 
prising speculator is assured that a building if well known 


will better serve his needs by adaptation than one specially 
erected, for he. imagines he gains an advertisement. If 
vandalism became profitable it would be restrained with — 
difficulty. ; 

In the old days it might b2 possible to allow people to 
consider themselves as individuals and be indifferent to 
the interests of the community, for the two were closely 
related. But in the efforts which are now made in the 
struggle for existence, people do not mind encroaching on 
others’ property or sacrificing the rights of those who live 
and who are to come into existence. The big companies — 
set an example which is too generally followed. The way 
in which some of the most pleasing parts of London have | 
been destroyed for the sake of the holders of railway 
shares exemplifies on a grand scale what has been done in 
quiet places by traders and manufacturers. In the feverish 
efforts to gain money the beauty of the country and its 
historical associations have been disregarded. As we see 
of late men are found who, in their selfishness, are doing 
their best to deprive us of the sky. There is no use in 
preaching to the people who are content to destroy so 
much so long as they can put money in their purses ; the 
only way to deal with them is to restrain their energy by 
depriving them of the omnipotence which they now possess 
by favour of the law. The rights of the community will 
have to be considered unless we desire England to assume 
that dreary but commercial aspect which characterises the 
“Black Country,” and gives so much pleasure to practical - 
economists. 

What is needed in the first place, not only for London, 
but in all towns where anything beautiful or historic has — 
survived, is a power that will limit destruction when it ~ 
appears as enterprise. ‘There is little use in entrusting the 
power to a local authority that too often is ignorant or — 
afraid of railway directors and the like. Edinburgh, for — 
instance, might be supposed to possess a council that — 
would be anxious for preserving the beauty of the city, but — 
there is little doubt that the gardens in Princes’ Street will — 
be meekly handed over to whatever railway company gains 
the day at Westminster. The conversion of the gardens 
into a railway will, it is supposed, bring an increase of traffic 
to the city ; the owners of hotels and the shopkeepers who — 
victimise tourists will therefore gain, and their interests out- — 
weigh the amenity of the city. ‘We do not blame the 
councillors. In other towns, if there were such gardens, — 
they would, we fear, be wholly sacrificed to the greed of 
some of the inhabitants, while in Edinburgh, at least, two — 
strips will be preserved for a time. The legislature would ~ 
be still more unfitted to uphold-the beauty of towns, for ~ 
whatever is most. hideous in modern engineering works 
secures the approval of both Lords and Commons, and — 
everything valuable that has been cleared away was doomed — 
by an Act of Parliament. é 

The Council of Taste which Mr. WATERHOUSE pro- 
poses, if it could command obedience, would be the 
remedy that is likely to be most satisfactory in the metro-— 
polis, and a similar body is needed in other places. Mr. — 
WATERHOUSE believes that the Council should be “nomi-~ 
nated by Government so as to be composed only of those ~ 
most suited for the task,” but it would perhaps be well to 
allow a body like the Royal Academy or the Society of 
Antiquaries to have some voice in the elections. Govern-— 
ment in such cases generally means one Minister’s authority, 
and if a second Mr. Avrron ruled over public buildings it~ 
would not be difficult to imagine the character of his 
nominees. But Mr. WaTERHOUSE is compelled by the 
nature of things to limit the duties of his Council of Taste. 
All he can say is that “such a tribunal might report its — 
recommendations to H.M. Board of Works or to the County 
Council, and if its representations were received with the — 
attention they would assuredly deserve, they would save us 
from much of the annoyance and humiliation which, as 
people of taste, we are now subjected to.” But as our 
friend the general reader would remark, if, as is most likely, 
the recommendations were allowed to be read and then 
pigeon-holed, what profit would come from the labour? 
The English public have yet to be educated to believe in 
the possibility of any good coming from such a Council, 
and until that time arrives .we must expect to see 
many unwise acts as a result of independence. In 
matters of taste it will be necessary for the people 
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to grow tired of the excess of liberty or license before 
a reformation can be accomplished. A long course 
of training has taught the French to suppose there 
is a connection between authority and good taste, and the 
political revolutions have left them in respect of everything 
relating to art as docile as they were under Louis XIV. 

In England, on the contrary, every foolish thought 
which arises in a man’s mind becomes to him a principle of 
zesthetics which he fancies deserves to be universally accepted. 
Mr. WATERHOUSE says he lately heard two men talking 
in a Northern hotel. ‘‘ One‘informed the other that he had 
not been in London lately, but hoped that before he next 
visited the metropolis the church of St. Mary-le-Strand 
would -haye been removed. It really seemed,” continues 
Mr. WATERHOUSE, “as though for this gentleman the 
enjoyment of London could not be complete without the 
removal of one of its architectural gems.” If he were 
asked to explain why the church was to disappear he would 
probably say it was in the way, and as that was enough for 
him it ought to be enough for all England. As a rule, law- 
givers of the sort find it more easy to suggest destruction 
than creation, and it may be fortunate they are so 
inclined. Mr. WaTERHOUSE tells another story which 
suggests that the desire for removing things is not 
confined to London. “I was once,” he says, “ horrified 
by the suggestion of a Manchester friend that the 
beautifully canopied statue of the PRINcE CoNsorT in 
Albert Square should be removed to ‘show up,’: as he 
termed it, its upstart neighbour the new Town Hall, for 
which I was responsible, the fact being that the monument 
does wonderful service to its neighbour, not in any way by 
acting as a foil, but by its graceful company, by imparting 
some of its monumental atmosphere to the more utilitarian 
building behind it.” In the latter case it is evident the 
suggestion came from a man who could have no regard for 
scale, and the same spirit is seen in too many modern 
structures in this country. It inspired the creation of the 
block of mansions near St. James’s Park, and in a short 
time it will be manifested in the Watkin Tower. Speculators 
have, as a consequence of their daily practice, become 
possessed of an affection for the colossal, and a Council of 
Taste would have no easy task in restraining the desires of 
men who would pile Pelion on Ossa by the aid of the 
Limited Liability Acts. 

If Mr. WATERHOUSE considers street improvements as 
an architect who would try to spare many things and be 
accommodating to circumstances, Mr. Lawsen treats the 
subject as a reformer who has few scruples about removing 
whatever may be an obstacle to the realisation of his ideas. 
He would make all things new. What he desires is expressed 
in his last sentence, when he asks: —‘“‘ Where are we to turn 
for the means to enable us to combat the great evils of con- 
gestion and uncleanliness, to pierce the gloom and sweep away 
the squalor of the slums, and to open up broad, fine and 
easy thoroughfares for the ‘tide of human existence’ that 
has increased, is increasing, and will increase until it flows 
in all its fulness from Willesden to Croydon, from Becken- 
‘ham to Brentford?” Mr. Lawson may with reason ask 
the question, for a sum equal to the National Debt would 
be insufficient to realise all that he proposes in a single 
sentence. The only source he can discover is ‘‘a municipal 
death duty, with a reapportionment of local charges,” the 
. rest he would leave to the inventive powers of Mr. GoscHEN. 
The desire of Mr. Lawson is to see improvement on a 
grand scale, and he condemns the late Metropolitan Board 
of Works because the money expended “was mainly 
devoted to small, if not petty, projects for widening and 
rounding off streets built in a style sufficiently tortuous to 
do honour to an Eastern city.” That some fine thorough- 
fares were opened out he admits, but he qualifies this by 
saying, ‘*the only improvement which has shown a sub- 
stantial return to the ratepayers by way of recoupment is 
Northumberland Avenue, and in that case an open space 
was taken in which there was but one interest to buy up.” 
Mr. Lawson believes that there is a relationship between 
recoupment. and. “betterment,” but he doubts whether 
betterment, however judiciously applied, will be of much 
use “in. getting over the deadlock of ways and means in 
London.” ~. 

. ’The two articles, it must be allowed, are. not, likely to 
give mich satisfaction ‘to the general ‘reader when» he 


attempts to ponder over them. According to one he finds 
that, while much remains to be done, there is no way of 
raising the money that will be needed to pay for the im- 
provements that are necessary. On the other hand he will 
learn that the metropolis is still at the mercy of speculators, 
and the spots which remain to give him pleasure may be 
blotted out in turn by a Parliamentary Committee. He 
may have faith in a Committee of Taste, and believe that 
Mr. GoscHEN, like Mr. Pitt, is a heaven-sent Chancellor, 
with a genius for raising the wind. But the remodelling of 
London, and the preservation of it from the misdeeds which 
it is the business of private Acts to legalise, are tasks so 
colossal, our general reader may doubt if authority as it is 
exercised in England can cope with them. 


THE CONSULTING ARCHITECTS OF THE 
CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 


Pp may now. be stated with some degree of definiteness, says 

the Znland Architect, that the general plan and location of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition has been settled. In the 
line of appointments, in conformance with the report of the 
Committee on Buildings and Grounds, after that of Olmsted & 
Co, as consulting landscape architects, Abraham Gottlieb, of 
Chicago, was appointed consulting engineer, followed by the 
appointment of Burnham & Root, of Chicago, as consulting 
architects. The duties of the architects and engineer, as out- 
lined, will consist in the general planning of the grounds, and 
the general preparation of data relating thereto, the appoint- 
ment of architects for specified work, &c. There seems to be 
manifest a disposition to select the best architects and leave to 
their judgment the general design without any special limita- 
tions, the consulting architects merely furnishing data regarding 
topography of ground, purpose of building and the amount of 
money to be expended. In the opinion of the consulting 
architects, the general direction in design should be as little 
historical and as greatly illustrative of the present status of 
American architecture as possible. It might be said that three 
distinct styles have developed in the United States, with 
sufficient distinctness to be generalised under the headings of 
“ Romanesque,” “ Francis I.” and “Colonial.” The architects 
may advise that the buildings be largely confined to these 
adaptations of styles—the heavier or permanent buildings in the 
Romanesque, the lighter and more ornamental in Francis IL, 
and others, where wood is largely used, in Colonial; the entire 
idea being to show that we have a beginning, at least, of an 
American style, and to show that style in its present highest 
development. The appointment of Architects Burnham & Root 
as consulting architects meets with general approbation with the 
profession, especially as it assures to the exhibition the work of a 
large number of the best architects in the country, making itan 
expression of a national architecture rather than the designing 
of one individual. The following memoirs from the Jz/and 
Architect will be read with interest :— 

Daniel Hudson Burnham was born in Henderson, Jefferson 
county, New York. In 1855 his father moved with his family 
to Chicago, and went into the wholesale drug business. Mr. 
Burnham’s early years were spent at the private school of 
H. O. Snow, who, with his wife and brother, taught most of the 
children of well-to-do families at that time in Chicago. After 
leaving Snow’s-school Mr. Burnham attended Jones’s and 
public high-schools, from which he went to Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, and took a course of classics and mathematics under 
Edwin Gibbons and E. C. Chase. Mr. Burnham’s last year of 
student life was spent as sole pupil of Hayward, the celebrated 
scholar, author and ex-professor of Harvard. It was while 
working with Mr. Hayward, and having in the house where 
they lived together a library of 10,000 volumes, that the love of 
architecture was first developed, Mr. Hayward, who was a critic 
in the arts, rendering much assistance, as also did a family 
friend, W. P. P. Longfellow, architect, 2 nephew and ward of 
the poet, since Professor of Architecture in Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Mr. Burnham’s original programme 
of an advanced course at Harvard and two years in continental 
travel was abandoned, and in 1867 he came to Chicago and 
spent three years of work and study in the offices of Architect 
John M. Van Osdel (during his designing of the Palmer House), 
Loring & Jenney and Carter, Drake & Wight. Mr. Burnham 
was closely identified with the formation and general organisa- 
tion of the Western Association of Architects, and its first 
president, and as chairman of several committees directing its 
working policy, notably that upon competitions, laid down rules 
that have entered largely into the working policy of the Associa- 
tion. ever since. It was a paper upon the subject by Mr. 
Burnham that directed the attention of members of both the 
Western Association and the American Institute to the desira- 
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bility of the consolidation of the two national bodies which was 
effected last year. 

John Wellborn Root was born in the southern part of 
Georgia. His father was a New Englander and his mother a 
native of Georgia. When young he went with his father and 
mother to Atlanta, and remained there until after the city sur- 
rendered to General-Sherman. He was sent out through the 
blockade and placed in school at Claremont, near Liverpool, 
England, where he remained for three years, after which he 
entered the local Oxford examinations in the senior class, 
receiving the degree of Associate of Arts. In 1867 he returned 
to New York and entered the university of that city, remaining 
there until 1870, pursuing during these two years the classical 
architectural and engineering courses. After graduating, Mr. 
Root passed a year in the offices of Architects James 
Renwick and John Snook, and had charge of the erection 
of the Grand Central Depét. In the spring of 1872 he 
came to Chicago and entered the offices of Carter, Drake & 
Wight. In the summer of 1873 the partnership with Mr. Burn- 
ham was formed, the first building erected by the firm being a 
residence located on the south-east corner of Harrison Street 
and Ashland Avenue. The first work of any magnitude 
executed by the firm was the Calumet Club building, followed 
by the erection of the old Grannis Block and the offices of the 
C. B. and Q. Railway. _The first tall office building erected by. 
them was the Montauk Block, and since that work have put up: 
the Calumet building, Counselman’s Block, the Insurance! 
Exchange, Rialto, Traders’ and Commerce, Phoenix, Rookery, 
Rand-McNally, Art Institute, Monadnock and many other 
structures. Others in course of erection are the Masonic 
Temple, Woman’s Temple, the new Chicago Hotel and 
Chicago Herald building. They are also putting up office 
buildings in Kansas City,,San Francisco and Tacoma and the 
Society of Savings building in Cleveland. Mr. Root is a past 
president of the Western Association of Architects, and is now 
secretary of the American Institute of Architects. 

Frecerick Law Olmsted was born April 26, 1822, in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. During 1845-46 he took a special course in 
engineering and agriculture at Yale, and subsequently became 
a farm labourer to acquire the details of agriculture. His 
attention being called to landscape gardening and architecture, 
he went to Europe in 1850 to study carefully the ornamental 
grounds of the Continent and England, and an account of this 
Journey is given in “ Walks and Talks of an American Farmer 
in England.” In 1852-53 he travelled through the Southern 
States to examine their agricultural resources and to study the 
effect of slavery upon agriculture, the journey resulting in the 
writing of several books on the subject. 
was formed to design the Central Park in the city of New York. 
- In 1857 premiums were offered for the best plan for the 
grounds, and the prize was awarded to Mr. Oimsted, in con- 
junction with Calvert Vaux. Until 1861 he supervised the 
construction of the park according to his plan. In 1861 he was 
appointed a member of the commission to inquire into the 
sanitary condition of the United States forces, and was elected 
its general secretary. While engaged in this work from 1861-64 
he resided in Washington, and the results of this commission 
can be found in Charles. J. Stelle’s ‘“ History of the United 
States Sanitary Commission.” Afier the war he assisted in 
the organisation and direction of the Southern Famine Relief 
Commission, and was also Vice-President of the New York 
State Charities Aid Association. In 1871 he directed the 
attention of the territorial government of the District of 
Columbia to the “‘ parking system” for the streets, and his 
suggestions have been carried out. During this time he was 
active in founding the American Museum of Natural History 
and the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. In 1872 
he was president of the Department of Public Parks in New 
York, and in 1876-77 he prepared the plans of the present 
street system of most of New York north of the Harlem 
river. Other prominent landscape works of Mr. Olmsted are 
Riverside and Morningside Parks of New York, Prospect and 
Washington Parks in Brooklyn, Belle Isle at Detroit, and the 
parks and parkways of Buffalo, Bridgeport, Connecticut and 
Montreal ; also the staircases and terrace and the outworks 
and grounds of the capitol at Washington. Washington and 
Jackson Parks, Chicago, were designed by him in 1870, but 
while the general plan has been carried out the spirit of the 
work has never been complied with, much to the detriment of 
the landscape effect of these parks. He was the first com- 
missioner of the National Park of the Yosemite and Mariposa 
Grove, and was architect of the city parks of Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Wilmington, Delaware and San Francisco, 
of the Joint Committee on Buildings and Grounds of Congress, 
the Niagara Falls Reservation Committee, and the trustees of 
Harvard, Yale, Amherst and other public iastitutions. Since 
1886 he has worked upon an extensive system of parks and 
parkways for Boston, and upon a plan for the landscape im- 
provement of Boston Harbour. The private work of Olmsted 
& Co. is even larger than their public creations. 

Henry Sargent Codman has been connected with the firm 


In 1856 a commission * 


for the past seven years, and was born in Boston. After a four 
years’ course of training in architecture and engineering at the 
Boston Institute of Technology, and a course in the Lowell 
School of Design, he was employed for three years with Mr. 


‘Olmsted, and then went to Paris, where he spent two years 


under the instruction of Edward André, the celebrated land- — 


scape engineer. 


upon the later works of the firm. 


: 


Abraham Gottlieb is a native of Taus, Bohemia. -He was 
His father being a prominent merchant of that 


born in 1837. 
city, he received a liberal education and spent ten years at 


Prague in the university and polytechnic school. After com: 
’ pleting his studies he spent seven years railroading, during the 
last two years being assistant engineer of the Emperor Francis — 
In 1866 he came to this country and located — 
in Chicago, spending several months as draughtsman in the — 


Joseph Railroad. 


offices of architects, and was for a time in the office of 
Architect August Bauer. 
with the L. B. Boomer Bridge Works. 


After extensive travelling through Europe and. 
America, studying the different park systems, Mr. Codman — 
became an active partner in the firm, and has been engaged ~ 


Mr. Gottlieb then became connected — 
This concern afterward _ 
became the American Bridge Company, and Mr. Gottlieb was — 


its chief engineer until 1872; then engineer of the Keystone ~ 


Bridge Company, of Pittsburgh, having charge of the western — 


business of the house until 1878, when he was elected president — 
and general manager, and moved to Pittsburgh, returning te — 
Chicago in 1885 and opening an office for himself as engineer — 


and contractor. 


of Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


He has since resided here, and is now the — 
consulting engineer of the Edgemore Bridge Works, of Wil- — 
mington, Delaware, and the Mount Vernon Bridge Company, — 
During his connection with the — 


American Bridge Company he built the first bridge across — 


the Missouri river at Omaha, the bridge across the same 
river at Leavenworth, and all the bridges on the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas 
Intercolonial Railroad of Texas. 


Railroad, also the bridges on the — 
When connected with the — 
Keystone Bridge Company Mr. Gottlieb built the bridge across 
the Ohio at Point Pleasant, Virginia ; the bridge at Henderson, ~ 


Kentucky, for the Louisville and Nashville Road; the bridge — 


at Plattsmouth, Nebraska, for the Burlington and Missouri 

River Road ; the bridge at Blair, Iowa, for the North-Western; — 
the bridge over the Susquehanna for the Baltimore and Ohio 5 — 
the bridge over the Schuylkill for the Pennsylania Road and — 


the bridge over the Harlem river at New York for the Park E 


Commissioners. 
Broad Street Depot at Philadelphia, and the lighthouse for the 


Since his return to Chicago he built the — 


Government of Mexico in Tampico Bay. He also built the — 


Mexican mining pavilion at New Orleans. 


THE ZINBABYE RUINS. 


He has built a — 
number of the viaducts and bridges in Chicago, and done work — 
for the Wisconsin Central, Pennsylvania, Lake Shore, Michigan — 
Southern, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy and other railroads. — 


bprabia ys 


CORRESPONDENT of the Zimes, writing from the 
British South Africa Company’s Camp on Mashonaland ~ 


Plateau, gives the following account of the remarkable ancient — 


ruins at the head of the “ Providential Pass” :— : 


I have had the good fortune to visit them, he says, and — 


seize the first opportunity of chronicling the existence in this — 
neighbourhood of ruins and remains of absorbing interest not — 


only to the antiquary and archeologist, but of so massive a — 
character and still sufficiently perfect appearance as to make © 
even the most casual and indifferent sightseer pause in wonder- — 


ment, and for the first time in his life, perhaps, betray a genuine ~ 
desire to be supplied with some information about these relics — 


of the ancient. past. 


Some twelve or fourteen miles from our — 


camp to the south-east, close to the edge of the plateau, lie the — 


famous ruins of Zinbabye, long sought for and discovered by — 
the well-known German traveller Mauch, and alluded to and — 
illustrated (upon verbal descriptions from him) by Baines in his — 
The: 


work entitled “The Goldfields of South-East Africa.” 


general impression at the time when Mauch’s discovery was — 
first made known to the world was that he had a good deal” 


exaggerated what he had seen, and had drawn considerably 
upon his imagination for many of his facts and features. As a 


matter of fact, however, his description of these marvellous — 
remains is, as many members of this expedition are now able 


to testify, in the main exact and correct. 


| have neither the desire nor the necessary knowledge to 


enter upon any elaborate disquisition on the subject in this 


present letter; I propose to give merely a brief but accurate 
description of what we have actually seen, that cannot fail to 


prove of interest to the most general reader. The ruins them- 
selves lie at the base of a striking and precipitous granite 
“kopje,” inhabited by one of the Mashona tribes, under a chief 
called Moghabi. The first feature to be noticed on approaching 
the “ kopje” is the existence of an outér wall, about 4 feet high, 


running, apparently, right round the entire “ kopje,” but, owing 
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to the high grass and dense jungle-like undergrowth, it was 
found impossible to trace this wall more than half a mile. Next 
come indications of a second and inner wall, which it was also 
impossible to trace for any distance, for the same reasons. 
Then, amid a perfect labyrinth of remains of small circular 
buildings—a mighty maze, but not, apparently, without some 
plan—south-west of the “ kopje” and 300 yards from its base 
we find ourselves confronted with the startling and main feature 
of these remains, namely, a high wall of circular shape, from 
30 feet to 35 feet high, forming a complete enclosure of an area 
80 yards in diameter. This wall (about Io feet in thickness at 
the base, and tapering to about 7 feet or 8 feet at the top) is 
built of small granite blocks, about twice the size of an ordimary 
brick, beautifully hewn and dressed, laid in perfectly even 
courses, and put together without the use of a single atom of 
either mortar or cement. This strange enclosure is entered on 
its eastern side by what at first sight appears to be a mere gap 
in the wall, but which closer examination reveals to be what was 
once evidently a well-defined narrow entrance, as shown clearly 
by the rounded-off courses. 

Inside the building itself (which is most difficult to examine 
thoroughly, owing both to the dense undergrowth and presence 
of quantities of trees hundreds of years old, which conceal 
traces of, seemingly, a series of further circular or elliptical 
walls), and close to the entrance and outer wall, here 30 feet 
high, stands a conical-shaped tower or turret, 35 feet in height 
and 18 feet in diameter at the base, built of the same granite 
blocks and consisting of solid masonry. Lastly, the remaining 
feature of this building to be touched upon in this brief account 
is that on the south-east front of the wall, and 20 feet from its 
base runs a double zigzag scroll, one-third of the distance 
round, composed of the same sized granite blocks placed in 
diagonal positions. On the “kopje” and hillside itself, too, 
there are numerous traces of remains of a similar character, 
circular buildings wedged in among boulders of rocks, walled 
terraces at least nine in number ; and, built on the very summit, 
an enormous mass of granite blocks, to be used, apparently, as 
a fort, and which, owing to the complete absence of any disin- 
tegrating forces in this climate, is in an almost perfect state of 
preservation. The view obtained from the summit of the 
“‘ kopje” commands a panorama probably unrivalled in South 
African scenery. Its counterpart may, perhap3, be found in 
what is generally regarded as the gem of such scenery—the 
Marico district in the Transvaal. 

What may be the origin, history and intention of these 
curious ruins, and, in particular, of the large circular building 
with its cone-shaped turret, is, as far as the members of the 
present expedition are concerned, a perfect mystery. The more 
scientific and learned element is mute in the presence of these 
prehistoric remains, and stands in silent amazement at their 
magnitude and solidity. No one, so far, has been bold enough 
to come forward and suggest some solution of the problem they 
present, or offer some explanation of the sermons they must 
infallibly preach. One thing is certain, however, that the area 
covered by the numerous walls and circular buildings points 
clearly to the existence at some time—perhaps “before the 
ages ”—of a large and semi-civilised population, at 2 time when 
slave labour was procurable to an unlimited extent. 

From the natives themselves, as is invariably the case with 
all South African natives in similar circumstances, we can 
glean no information whatever respecting these ancient relics, 
under whose very shadow they dwell; nor do they appear to 
entertain any superstitious reverence for them. They found 
them there, as did their forefathers, and there their interest in 
them and information begin and end. Perhaps upon the 
advent of the expected white population they will begin (and, 
judging from our own experience, the process seems to have 
already begun) to recognise their value as a medium for 
obtaining blankets, limbo and beads from the grateful and 
enthusiastic visitor. Then, at any rate, they will be led to 
regard them, at least from a practical and business-like point 
of view, much as the Egyptian Arab regards his Pyramids, the 
Swiss peasant his glaciers or the English verger his cathedral. 
It is satisfactory to learn that efficient steps have been taken to 
protect them both from the thoughtlessness of the visitor and 
the Philistinism of any prospector or adventurer. The Portu- 
guese have suggested that these ruins form portions of the 
remains of the city and palace of the Queen of Sheba, “in the 
land of Ophir.” Again, ancient Portuguese records refer 
repeatedly to a people in this part of South-East Africa, whom 
they found to be established long before their own arrival, and 
whom they represent to be working for gold in the far interior. 
To these people they give the name of Morisco (? Moors). 

’ With regard to the word itself—Zinbabye—its etymology 
and orthography, like most native names, it can be variously 
and equally correctly spelt Zinbawe, Zinbaoe, or Zinbabye. The 
Portuguese traveller Lacerda, in his journey through the 
Zambesi region in 1798, speaks of a tribe Cazembe (near Lake 
' Nyassa), who, in answer to his inquiries respecting the course 
_ of a certain river, described it as running close by their Zinbiwe, 

or royal residence. This fact, taken in conjunction with the 


existence of another Zinbabye in the Manica country, together 
with the ruins in this neighbourhood, would seem to fix the 
meaning of the word as palace or royal residence. Be this, 
however, as it may, whether these ruins are to be attributed to 
either Moorish or Phoenician origin, or whether the circular 
building was a temple or a palace, and the conical tower the 
Queen of Sheba’s tumulus, are questions which only the skilled 
antiquary and those versed in such matters should presume te 
decide. 

In the meantime, many of us have been privileged to set 
eyes upon a spectacle which, with the exception of Mauch, as 
far as we know, no white man has ever hitherto been fortunate 
enough to behold. I had almost omitted to add that remains 
of a similar character did exist within the knowledge of many, 
but on a far smaller scale, as far away as Tati, in Matabele- 
land. We ourselves, at the Lundi River, have come across 
similar remains, but, as compared with the Zinbabye ruins, only 
in their miniature. -I1 have only now to say, in conclusion, that 
numerous photographs, drawings and measurements have been 
obtained, which will, no doubt, in course of time find their way 
home, and furnish ample employment for the archeologist and 
ruin-hunter for many a long day to come. neat) 


TESSERZ. 


Transferring Titian’s “Peter Martyr.” 


L. RITCHIE. 


N the passage from Venice to Marseilles the painting had 
got wet, and, when laid out in a warm place after arrival, 
the board and the size-ground on which it was painted having 
dried sooner than the colours, the latter split into scales. In 
this predicament it was determined to transfer the picture to 
canvas, and the delicate operation was undertaken by Hacquin, 
under the superintendence of a committee of the Institute, 
consisting of two painters and two chemists. Gauze was first 
pasted on the painting, and when this was dry another covering 
of gauze, and then two successive layers of grey paper. When 
all was completely dry it was laid upon a table face downwards, 
and part of the wood removed by means of small saws, one 
acting perpendicularly and the other horizontally. A plane 
with a convex edge was then applied in the most delicate and 
gradual manner, and then another with the edge broken into 
teeth so as to answer the purpose of a rasp, and the board, 
being thus reduced to the thickness of a sheet of paper, was 
moistened with water, and taken off in minute portions with 
the point of a knife. The distemper or size-ground was next 
removed by means of water, and the back of the painting ex- 
posed: This being found to be altogether dried up with age, 
was rubbed with cotton dipped in oil to restore its flexibility, 
and wiped with a muslin rag. It was then painted over with 
white lead and oil instead of the former ground, and in this 
state was allowed to dry for three months. When the ground 
was sufficiently dry it was pasted over with gauze and 
the gauze with canvas, and the picture was then detached 
from the table and laid upon its back. The layers of gauze 
and grey paper being successively detached with water, the 
scales were moistened with thin flour paste and covered with an 
oiled paper. A heated iron was then cautiously applied, and 
the painting rendered flat. The same minute care was taken 
in fixing it upon the canvas, which was not attempted till the 
ground had received two additional coats of white lead and 
oil with gauze between. The picture was then put into the 
hands of a painter skilled in repairing, and entered upon a new 
lease of its existence. 


St. Bride’s, Towyn y Capel, Holyhead. 
W. O, STANLEY. 


At a distance of about two miles and a half from the town 
of Holyhead, on the old London road, in the direction of the 
four-mile bridge, a steep descent leads to a level tract of land, 
about a quarter of a mile in length, composed of drifted sea- 
sand, and covered with short and beautiful green sward. At 
this spot the sea at high tides meets within a few hundred 
yards, almost severing the island of Holyhead into two dis- 
tinct parts. The public road crosses this space, and on the 
westward of the road, at a distance of about 100 yards, rises a 
green mound, about 30 feet in height and 750 feet in circum- 
ference at the base. On the summit of this mound are seen 
the foundation-walls of a small chapel, which has given the 
name of Towyn y Capel, the Bay of the Chapel, to the beautiful 
inlet on the shore, and in the centre of which the mound is 
situated. Towyn in Welsh signifies a sandy bay. This bay is 
of considerable extent, and deeply recessed from the coast 
which forms the northern side of Carnarvon Bay; and a 
jagged barrier of rocks guards the entrance and breaks the 
heavy wave which flows from the south-west. The ancient 
name of the chapel, the remains of which are still visible on 
this mound,"was Llan St. Fraid, or St. Bridget—by contrac- 
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tion, Bride—the church of St. Bridget. Jorwerth Vynglwyd, a 
Welsh poet of the fifteenth century, makes mention of the 
miracles performed by St. Bride in Wales; and the many 
churches in the Principality dedicated under her name attest 
hér popularity. The legend states that she sailed over from 
the Irish coast ona green turf, and landing on the island of 
‘Holyhead, at the spot now known as Towyn y Capel, the turf 
‘became a green hillock on which she caused a chapel to be 
built, which was dedicated under her name. The walls and 
‘east window of this little building were standing within 
imemory, and the green sward was to be seen extend- 
ing for a considerable distance seaward of the tumulus. Of 
late years, however, from the gradual encroachment of the 
sea, aided by the removal of sand for manure, the round 
thas been half washed away, and in a few years it will 
probably cease to exist. It is formed entirely of sea-sand, 
and contains a great number of graves, arranged in four or 
‘five tiers, one above another, at intervals of about 3 or 4 feet. 
‘These graves are of the ordinary length of a human body, 
measuring from 6 to 7 feet in length, their height being about 
2 feet ; and they are generally formed with about twelve stones, 
‘rough from the quarry of the slaty schist of the district—three 
stones composing either side of the grave, with three at the 
bottom, and three placed as the top or covering. The bodies 
were laid invariably with the feet converging towards the centre 
of the mound, the head being towards the outer side. The 
arms were extended by the side of the corpse. When first 
opened these graves are found to contain a layer, about 6 inches 
in depth, of sand, on which the bones rest, and over the 
‘remains there is also a layer of sand, about 6 inches deep, 
leaving a vacant space of about a foot between it and the 
stones which form the covering of the grave. No indication of 
clothing, no weapon, ornament or any other object, has ever 
been found with these remains, so far as I can ascertain ; and 
in the numerous graves which I have examined when freshly 
opened, nothing has appeared differing from the description 
above given. The skulls appear mostly, from the sound state 
of the teeth, which are little worn, to have been those of young 
persons, and they are of‘large size. Towards the upper part of 
the tumulus, and under the remains of the chapel, there is a 
great mass of human bones; and, occasionally, the perfect 
skeletons of children have been found, without any stone, cist 
or grave, but intermixed with the sand, and quite imbedded in 
the walls of the chapels. The dimensions of this little building 
seem to have been about 30 or 35 feet by 22 feet 6 inches. 
These singular places of interment have, from time to time, 
been exposed to view during stormy weather, or in consequence 


of a fall of the sand, as the mound is by degrees undermined by | 


the sea. It appears that no similar instance of interment in 
graves formed indiscriminately as regards the point of the 
compass towards which the feet of the corpse were laid has 
yet been noticed. 


The Chapter-houses of Salisbury and Westminster. 
H. CLUTTON. 


In the latter half of the thirteenth century we begin to find 
the prevalence of the polygonal form over that of the rectan- 
gular. Salisbury and Lincoln are the best examples of those 
which were built by the secular clergy ; Westminster—Benedic- 
tine, Thornton—Augustinian, abbeys, or monastic churches, of 
those built by regulars. As the ruined chapter-house at West- 
minster has a most singular resemblance to that at Salisbury 
4 think much useful information may be elicited by a compari- 
son of the peculiarities of the two edifices. The peculiarities, 
then, of Salisbury in reference to those of Westminster, and in 
which they agree, are these: they are both the largest of 
existing chapter-houses, being each about 60 feet in diameter. 
Like its fellow, Westminster is wonderfully, almost. painfully, 
slight in its construction, but it is unlike in being built in a very 
superior manner, and, be it observed, by the regular clergy, 
who always built stronger and better than did the secular. This 
fact is almost universal. The large voids caused by the size of 
the windows, the very small abutments at the angles of the 
buildings, in width as well as in projection, are peculiar to both, 
Westminster, however, has -had flying buttresses, one or two of 
which remain and appear to be of subsequent putting up, 
although architecturally they are of corresponding date with 
the building. The windows in both examples very nearly 
assimilate. They are composed of four openings, the tracery 
filling the heads being divided, and again subdivided into two 
orders. ‘The larger are filled with a circle containing an 
octofoil, the two smaller with quatrefoils ; that at Salisbury 
within a circle, at Westminster worked out of the principal 
mouldings. The same profusion in the use of Purbeck marble 
is also apparent. 
supporting the vaulting and decorating the windows are of that 
material, and are for the most part of the same form and 
arrangement. 


they are composed of three. Again; at Westminster these 
columns and those to the windows have no intervening bands 


The central shafts, the columns at the angles | 


At Westminster, however, the columns at the 
angles supporting the vaulting are single ones; at Salisbury | 


of mouldings, as are to be seen in Salisbury, features which in 
their case greatly improve the appearance of the latter building. 
I think, from the remains of the groining at Westminster, that 
that at Salisbury exactly resembles it. These, then, are the 
chief peculiarities in which it may be seen both correspond. 
The high-pitch roof at Westminster was removed in 1714; 
‘this is a recorded fact, and confirms the opinion set forth in my 
report that no chapter-house of a polygonal shape was ever 
entirely finished without the addition of this very characteristic 
feature. The distinctive features of these two buildings consist, 
first, in the arcades round the interior walls, At Salisbury each | 
bay is divided into seven stalls ; at Westminster the same space 
into five only. 

: Theatre of Balbura. 


T. A. SPRATT. . 


_ The approach to one part of the city was by an avenue 
bordered by tombs. These are sarcophagi, having lids, on 
which large and coarsely executed figures of lions in a crouching 
attitude are sculptured. Such figures are seen on the majority 
of the tombs in this part of Cibyratis ; besides the lion, orna- 
ments resembling rosettes, wreaths, ram’s heads, and the shield 
and sword are sculptured on many of them. ‘There are two 
theatres: one is placed on the south side of the acropolis hill; 
so as to command a fine prospect ; its diameter is 102 feet. 
The rows of seats are sixteen, and are curiously interrupted 
in the centre by a great mass of solid rock, remaining in its — 
natural ruggedness. At first sight it appeared as if this theatre 
had never been completed ; but a closer examination showed ~ 
that the terminations of the seats were closely and carefully 
adapted to the irregularities of the projecting rock, and that its 
centre is hollowed out as if for a chair or throne. The effect of 
this strange and unique arrangement is highly picturesque. In 
front of the theatre, occupying the place of a proscenium, is a 
platform of the same level, and faced by a high wall of polygonal 
masonry, strengthened by buttresses ; a fine specimen of its 
kind. and in beautiful preservation. The other theatre is 
equally remarkable ; it is placed in a hollow in front of the 
mountain, on the south side of the stream. The arena, which 
is 150 feet in diameter, massive and vaulted, is the only part 
built; The hollow in the mountain side formed the cavea, and 
the projecting ledges of rocks, the more prominent of which are 
hewn into rude seats, served to support spectators. It was pro- 
bably a place of exhibition for combats of animals ; in front ‘of 
it is a perennial source of water, rising in a small circular basin, 
and rendering the neighbouring stream independent of the 
supplies brought by the mountain torrents, which become 
exhausted during the dry season. 


Classic and Christian Sculpture. 
R,. WESTMACOTT. 


The introduction of sculpture in the earlier ages of — 
Christianity was owing almost, if not entirely, to the same 
causes as its birth in the ancient world. At first it was used 
as a kind of record or representation of events and personages 
connected with sacred history. The forms were as rude as any ~ 
found in the archaic ages of Greece. I have a drawing, made 
by myself from a figure in the porch of a church in Cremona, 
which, but for its Latin label, might almost be taken for a work 
of Callon of A.gina, or any other of the most archaic school. 
The assumption that the art of the so-called Revival school 
arose out of the embers of ancient art requires to be received 
With caution, or at least with qualification. Notwithstanding 
the ingenuity with which the hypothesis has been supported, it 
is very-difficult to trace satisfactorily the connection between 
the’ art of the so-called Revivers and that of the ancients. 
Both, it is true, are extremely rude, but the rudeness of the 
early art of the Revival appears to me to be very distinct from 
the puny weakness of that which followed the prostration of the 
older schools of sculpture, and from which, be it remembered, 
the art of the Revival is said to have been derived. Examine 
the sculpture of the lowest Roman art (the relievi on arches and 
tombs), the remnant and fag-end of the most miserable Roman 
version of Greek sculpture, and then take some of the earliest 
examples of sculpture of the Revival. Here, if the art of the 
Revival was dependent on existing examples, we surely should — 
find some sort of resemblance. But there is none, excepting in 
their both being equally removed from what is fine in art. 1 
am aware of the high authority by which the derivative view is 
supported, and I will not put forward my own opinion too pre- 
sumptuously against it. I at one time believed there was a 
closer connection than I now find, and would rather ask to be — 
allowed to offer my present opinion as suggesting a subject for 
inquiry than affirming a doctrine. There is a curious fact worth 
pointing out. Decay in ancient sculpture was shown in its 
gradually losing sight of the beauty that had been established 
as essential to art. In the infancy of Greek art the artists were. 
ignorant of beauty, but it was developed, and became a part of 
art. Now, in the infancy. of Christian art. illuminators and 
orefici had ample remains .of ancient art for examples to have 
introduced ‘more. beauty than they didi into their .works, had 
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they not, as I believe, preferred their own mode of representa- 
tion. It certainly is remarkable that the very circumstancés 
that might have assisted in advancing modern art without inter- 
fering with its original and essential character led to its downfall. 
The impulse given to the study of Classical literature by the Medici 
family had filled the superior classes of Italy with a taste 
for everything connected with Grecian associations. The 
Platonic philosophy was publicly taught, and the heathen 
mythology became the favourite study of the polite of the age. 
The artists, who were visited and encouraged by the influential 
and educated, were naturally carried away by the stream; 
and instead of the Christian religion being now the favourite 
subject of contemplation and appropriate illustration, the 
fictions of Pagan mythology were thought the only worthy 
objects of art for a pseudo-Greek and Roman age. Here, then, 
I seem to find the chief cause of ecclesiastical—and, I believe, 
I may say, modern—sculpture. Art was drawn aside from its 
true mission. The canon of excellence was some recovered 
statue of antiquity ; and if, perchance, any sacred subject was 
illustrated, it was after a Greek fashion or a Roman form. The 
“ideal” of an Apollo and a Minerva, and that of the dramatis 
persone of.the mythology of the Greeks, displaced the forms 
and character with which deep original and religious feeling 
had invested the Saviour, the Apostles, the Saints and Fathers 
of the Christian creed. Criticism usurped the place of feeling, 
and the charm which had given it life—and which alone gives 
life to art—was dispelled just at the moment when there 
appeared every probability that a great and grand style of 
original (Christian) sculpture would be developed and matured. 
The genius of Michel Angelo himself was trammelled and. 
enchained by this unfortunate mixture of two distinct and 
different styles ; and the greatest artist of any age (so far as we 
have the means of judging) has left us works stamped with the 
highest powers of invention, imagination and technical know- 
ledge, but too often disfigured by mannerism, the result of 
this attempted combination. From that time no school of fine 
sculpture has been seen. Occasionally, successful imitations 
of the statues of the ancients have appeared ; but no enduring 
art has been—or can, I conceive, be—founded upon such false 
premises as attempting to produce Greek results without Greek 
associations. It was this attempt, in my humble opinion, that 
irrecoverably injured the character and impeded the progress 
of Medizval sculpture ; and, my impression is, its effects still 
continue to be felt. Over and over again have efforts been 
made by public patronage and individual encouragement, and 
every stimulus (but the right one), to restore or create a school 
of {fine sculpture; but one hard and undeniable conclusion 
always forces itself upon us—that no art of a great character 
can be produced when the highest honour held out to the 
artist is to be thought a goed and correct copyist of the ideas 
—and way of representing them—of the men of past ages. 


Varieties of English Oak, 
G. T. EURNETT. 


Much confusion hath existed, and doth still exist, as to the 
names of our native oaks. All three were considered varieties 
of his Q. Robur by Linnzeus. When subsequently distinguished, 
the term Robur has been considered synonymous with 
pedunculata by some botanists, and by others with both sessili- 
flora and pubescens. Wildenow, Aiton, and most continental 
authors, call the sessile-fruited oak Q. Robur ; Smith, Salisbury, 
and most English writers give the title Robur to the stalk- 
fruited kind. I am persuaded that it belongs more properly to 
the Downy oak, Q. pubescens, than to either of the others’; 
that is, the qualities of the pubescent wood agree more closely 
with those ascribed by ancient authors to the timber of their 
Robur than does that of either of the former species. It will 
be remembered that the terms Q. Robur, Q. Suber, Q. 
Agilops, &c., &c., were unknown to the ancients ; that Quercus 
indicated one tree, Robur another, Suber another, and so on. 
The assembling the whole under the common generic term 
Quercus, with the adjunction of specific names, has been a 
modern invention, and although Vitruvius says the Robur is 
less liable to warp than the Quercus, Pliny declares, ‘as for 
the oke Robur, it will corrupt and rot in the sea” (“ Rodur 
marina aqua corrumpitur”), He also observes, “ Rodur exal- 
burnatum ;” and Martyn states that the Durmast forms much 
less alburnum, in comparison to its heart-wood, than the other 
_ oaks. Again, Festus Pompeius writes, “ Materiam que 
plurimas venas 77 coloris habet Rodur dictam ;”” and thus the 
colour of the timber of the Durmast oak, called by the French 
from its darkness chéve nozr, will rather accord with the name 
Robur a Robus, the obsolete form of videuws (red), than does the 
lighter, hard timber of pedunculata, which, although more 
durable, is not, as shown by Tredgold, so strong as (ze. it 
breaks with a less weight than) the séssiliflora. It is readily 
confessed that pedunculata is a very unsatisfactory name, very 
intermediate, as many other oaks have péduncled acorns, and 
very trifling for so important atree. Hence it is, that as one 
‘oak has several names, and one name signifies several oaks, I 
have proposed, in my “Amcenitates Quernez,” to avoid the 


confusion in which this nomenclature seems involved (and 
which is even increased by the assertion lately made, that the 
Quercus pedunculata of the Continent is different from our 
native pedunculated oak, although both have similar names), 
by calling the British naval or pedunculated oak, Q. navalis, or 
ship-oak ; the free-growing and more stately oak, with sessile 
acorns and smooth leaves, Q. regalis, or royal oak; and the 
slower-growing oak, with downy leaves, which holds its foliage 
much later in the season, and yields the reddest and darkest 
wood, Q. Robur. 


The Tombs of the Kings, Golconda. 


E. B. EASTWICK. 


They are all of a uniform character, each mausoleum stand- 
ing inthe centre of avast quadrangular terrace, approached 
on all sides by flights of steps, which enter upon a rich arcade 
formed of an equal number of pointed arches on each front, 
and finished with a lofty balustrade and a minaret at each 
angle. The body of the building, also quadrangular, rises 
about 30 feet above the upper terrace of this arcade, and is 
also surrounded by a balustrade, flanked with minarets of 
smaller dimensions than those below. From the centre of this 
part of the building springs the kubbah, or dome, which, by its 
magritude, adds greatly to the grandeur of the edifice. The 
principal material employed is grey granite, ornamented in 
some parts with stucco and in others with porcelain tiles. The 
colours of the tiles retain their brilliancy to the present day, 
and the extracts from the Koran in white characters on a 
polished blue ground have all the richness of enamel. A 
mosque is attached to each tomb, which formerly possessed the 
privileges of a sanctuary, and its revenues, besides supporting 
a number of priests, afforded a daily meal to the neighbouring 
poor. The surrounding gardens were beautifully planted and 
adorned with fountains, and with their falling waters formed a 
delicious retreat during any season in the year. Now, desola- 
tion and silence reign around, and except the echoes which the 
footstep of the traveller awakes, not a sound is heard. The 
solitude adds, perhaps, to the impressiveness of these stupend- 
ous fabrics. Their vastness and solidity strike at once upon the 
eye, and produce a greater effect than the most elaborate 
sculpture. Some of them are said to have cost 150,000/. ‘The 
enamelled work with which they are ornamented is reported to 
have been the performance of artists brought from China fér 
the purpose. 

The Siena Pavement. 


W. BURGES. 

In Italy we find the body of the pavement is white marble; and 
the figures are detached by a black ground of the same material. 
If the ground is tolerably extensive, the black marble goes 
right through ; if on the contrary it is small, a hole is cut in 
the white marble, into which a thin piece of black is then 
inserted. Lastly, the lines of the drapery, the features, &c., are 
formed by incised lines, filled in with a black resinous cement. 
The two principal examples which occur to me are the 
baptistery at Florence and the cathedral at Siena.’ The 
former may almost be passed over; for though it contains 
a great many white slabs, with black ornaments, they are all 
mosaic, the only portion containing lines being a circle with 
the signs of the zodiac. Unfortunately this has been so much 
worn that little can now be made of it. As to Siena we are 
much better off. It is certainly the only incised pavement 
tolerably perfect, and although of different dates, and conse- 
quently of different styles, it still retains its unity of arrange- 
ment. The first in order of time are the representations of the 
Virtues, which are arranged round the altar. They are all 
referable, with one or two exceptions, to the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. The illustrations represent Justice, sur- 
rounded firstly by a richly cusped circle, and then by a square 
border, at the angles of which are represented the winged 
lamps of knowledge, At the present moment I forget whether 
the Italians, who always know who did everything, or if they 
do not, always invent, refer the designs of these to Buoninsegna 
or Simone Memmi. However that may be, they are beauti- 
fully drawn, and are certainly without exception the very finest 
incised slabs which have come down tous. The rest of. the 
church is thus mapped out. Rich borders run from pillar to 
pillar, both north and south and east and west. These again 
enclose rich borders, separated from them by bands of plain 
marble. In the nave within these last we find principally — 
scenes from the Scriptures, executed during the latter half of 
the fifteenth century. Some of them of later dates are attri- 
buted to Beccafumi. Others again are earlier, more par- 
ticularly a curious collection of Medizval emblems of the 
Italian cities in opus vermiculatum, which probably dates con- 
siderably before the present cathedral. Other subjects are the 
Wheel of Fortune, the Seven Ages of Man, Socrates and 
Crates climbing the Mountain of Virtue, together with the ten 
sibyls and figures of Faith, Hope and Charity. These last and 
the sibyls are placed in the aisles, and belong to the sixteenth 
century, — 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir was lately mentioned in this journal that an exhibition 
of works of art was arranged by the authorities of Rouen, 
-the principle being that four times in the year the pictures 
and sculptures would be changed. The first experiment 
cannot be called a success. Artists appear to be sceptical 
about the value of Rouen asa market, for the works sub- 
mitted consisted of only thirty-four paintings, twenty-three 
drawings, eight water-colours and five pieces of sculpture. 


Few as they were they were not all adapted for exhibition, 


and although there was a desire to be generous towards 
beginners in order that the project might not appear a failure, 
the committee were compelled to reject at least one-fourth 
of the works. 


Tue exterior of the Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts 
Décoratifs, in the Rue Ecole de Medicine, Paris, is not 
imposing, but the education in the classes which were 
opened on Monday last is not to be surpassed in any 
similar institution in Europe. It is also available for 
foreigners, who have only to make application through the 
representative of their country in order to gain admission, 
and they are placed on the same footing as French students 
with the exception of the competitions for Government 
prizes and the prizes given by individuals. As in so many 


of the French schools, instruction is gratuitous, Among the . 


masters are many artists who have gained renown. M. 
CHARLES GAUTHIER and M. Aimé Miter have charge 


of the sculpture classes ; MM, LECHEVALLIER CHEVIGNARD | 


and FOULONGNE are among the painters ; sculpture applied 
to industry is treated by M. Morreau-VAuTHIER; M. TRAIN 
and M. Gennys are professors of architecture, anatomy is 
taught by M. Depriz, history. and composition of orna- 
ment by M. DE LA Rocgus, and history of art by M. 
Louis Mgenarp. An industrious student will find no lack 
of opportunities to gain knowledge, as the school opens at 
8.30 A.M. and does not close until 9.30 P.M., intervals being 
allowed for meals and rest. The doors are closed five 
minutes after the time fixed for the classes. The courses 
comprise mathematics, freehand and geometrical drawing, 
drawing of ornament and from plants, figure and animal 
drawing, modelling ornament, descriptive geometry, per- 
spective, statics, architectural design, antique sculpture, 
anatomy and comparative anatcmy, history and analysis of 
ornament, decorative painting as applied to pottery, wall- 
painting, &c., application of sculpture to industry, industrial 
reproductions, &c. The day classes can be attended by 
-students who are ten years of age. 


So many theories concerning the origin of art have been 
elaborated, it may be excusable to mention one more which 
a Russian speculator, M. Lazare Poporr, has evolved. 
Like the later school of inquirers, M. Poporr believes that 
evidence of primitive states of civilisation can be found 
somewhere among the existing inhabitants of the world. 
Accordingly, when he finds the Redskins of America, the 
Lapps of Northern Europe, and some of the African tribes 
agree in regarding a portrait as a source of danger to the 
subject, he believes that a similar way of estimating the worth 
of a work of art was accepted not only in historic but in pre- 
historic ages. Every one knows that thé old sorcerers tried 
to be successful against their enemies, or rather the enemies 
of the people who patronised the black art, by modelling 
wax figures of an unlovely type and sticking pins in them. 
Savage races show their ill-will in as weird a manner, and 
sketches that may not be quite as accurate as photographs 
are dashed off in the belief that by the process the red or 
dusky artist has insured power over his enemy. Let the 
theory once be admitted, and we may assume that the 
specific was applicable against four-footed enemies no less 
than against bipeds. When, therefore, M. Poporr sees the 
sketches of large deer scratched on bones, he does not 
conclude that the cave-dwellers were born artists, who were 
expressing their own ability and their admiration for noble 
animals by the aid of a bone and piece of flint. .His argu- 
ment is that they were simply very eager, out of love of 
venison, to get hold of a certain fleet being who had 
mighty horns and could use them; and therefore, asa charm 
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or aid to diminish his opposition and running powers, they — 
began with making a sketch of him. In support of this 
theory, M. Poporr points out the indifference of the — 
primitive artists to plant forms. Plants were always to be 
had, and besides, vegetarianism was not accepted in those — 
days as the only rational system of living. As there were — 
no contests with edible plants there was no need to make ~ 
drawings of them, and in consequence botanists cannot — 
derive much information from the discoveries of anthro- — 
pologists. We may also assume that cannibalism is a mani. — 
festation of a more developed state of humanity. The 
world was wide, and there was room enough for people 
whose wants were few and easily satisfied. Man’s flesh was 
not appreciated, so there was no advantage in wasting a 
bone to record his appearance. Ifa man is introduced on — 
one of those pictures, it is in connection with the deer or — 
othermammoth. A fight, we know, is going on, and, forall ~ 
we know to the contrary, it may be the artist himself who is — 
posing as a hunter. Objections to M. Poporr’s theory will — 
be heard, especially from the authors of the numerous dis- — 
coveries about the earliest condition of man, but it must be 
said that to an impartial searcher after knowledge, M. 
Poporr’s conclusions are as rational as those which have — 
been heard from imaginative professors and writers. We 
may assume that his account of an ancienf superstition is 
destined to convince and afterwards to amuse amateurs in © 
anthropological science. Whether modern artists will gain — 
more from M. Poporr than from his predecessors may be ~ 
doubted. 


SL itemies Sek ettam 3 


THe design by Mr. J. H. Duncan, architect, New © 
York, has been proposed for adoption by the committee of — 
the Grant Monument Association. As the cost of the work — 
in its entirety would be half a million of doilars, it may be — 
concluded that the monument, although severely simple, — 


will be remarkable in character. The only sculpture in- © 


Paes teat 


The crypt will contain the tombs of the General — 
and Mrs. Grant. Over this will be a memorial hall and 
a large gallery. It is intended to place trophies and — 
memorials of the Civil War in various parts of the building. — 


GRANT. 


_At present the committee have only 140,000 dols. in hand, — 


and, according to Mr. Duncan, the outlay of that sum will — 
enable a part to be erected that will not appear incomplete. 


AccorpiInc to Mr. Poynter, R.A., the Society for the © 
Preservation of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt will — 
make an effort to save the temple of Karnac, which is — 
threatened with destruction through the ccrrosive nature of — 
the salts with which the soil is impregnated, and by which ~ 
the bases of the columns are being gradually eaten away. — 
Eieven out of the twelve gigantic isolated columns which ~ 
formed an avenue in the first court have fallen, presumably — 
from this cause, and it seems certain that the other supports — 
of the temple are being undermined in the same way. A — 
report on the subject has been prepared by a French engineer, 
GranD Bey, which comprises a scheme for arresting the ~ 
action of the salts, His estimate of the costis 3,000/, The ~ 
committee of the Society propose to undertake the work, — 
and will appeal to the public for the required funds. It will — 
be an-enterprise worthy of Englishmen to preserve one of © 
the greatest monuments of antiquity. The Egyptian — 
Government has given assent to the application for permis- 
sion te conduct the operations. Ei 


Tue Théatre du Chateau d’Eau, in Paris, is about to be — 
converted into the Théatre-Historique, a title that will — 
recall a famous, although unprofitable, speculation of — 
the elder Dumas. The new venture will also be closely — 
associated with literature, as a committee of dramatists — 
will have much to do with the arrangements. One of 
the attractions proposed is an exhibition of works of 
art in the grand /oye7, which will be opened in the day- 
time as well as during the intervals between the acts in the — 
evening. It is believed that artists will find it profitable to 
have their works brought before theatre-goers, but as a 
further inducement it is announced that the exhibitors will © 
have the privilege of free admission to the performances; © 
This is a new-moyve in management. - ot 
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-Christmas. 


wisitors were received by Mr. Leonard Stokes, the president. 


(Czibulka); song, “Dear Heart” (Tito Mattei); fantasia, 


-probably meant to have an archeological significance. 


_ served in the same way to show an uncanny side of human 
nature as seen in one of its latest phases, that of hypnotism. 


.decoration of the hall itself. Few, probably, of those best 
acquainted with the interior of the Westminster Town Hall 


‘to having taken this prize last year, 
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ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


WO. 272.-ROOF OF ABBEY LIBRARY, WESTMINSTSR. 
{S. TUGWELL.) 


NO. 273.-WELL HEAD, S.K.M. [S. TUGWELL.] 


HOS, 274, 275._HOUSE AT CASTLEMORTON, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
(Cc. F. A. VOYSEY.) 
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MOUSEHOLD HEATH-[(FROM A DRAWING BY J, SELL COTMAN.] 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual conversazione of the Architectural Association 
was held on Friday evening last in the Westminster 
Town Hall. One of the features of the conversazione, which 
naturally has special interest for the members and their friends, 


is that it is the occasion for making known the names of 


members who have successfully competed for the various 
honours and prizes which the Association is able of itself and 
by the kindness of its friends to offer. The following is the 
prize-list :— 

Prize-List for Session 1889-90. 

AA. Travelling Studentship—Percy D. Smith; 2nd, 
Sydney Tugwell. 

A.A. Medal.—Wm. Pywell. 

Essay Prize.—H. G. Gamble. 

Architectural Union Company's Prize.—ist, W. Won- 
nacott ; 2nd, not awarded. 

AA. Sketch-Book Title-Page,—Victor T. Jones. 

Cates Prize.—¥. M. Simpson. 

Lectures on History of Architecture.—tst, A. T. Walmsley ; 
2nd, 3rd, deg. S. W. Cranfield, J. W. Hall, W. B. Hopkins. 
Hon. Mention—G. Waymouth, J. Murray, C. J. Shaw. 

Lectures on Construction.—A. T. Walmsley, Victor T. Jones, 
G. H. M. Trew. 

Elementary Class of Design —Section I.—t1st, C. O. Law; 
end, H. C. Lander. Hon. Mention—F. G. Hicks. Section II.— 
ist, Kotaro Sakurai ; 2nd, H. C. Lander. ~ 

Elementary Class of Construction.—ist, H. C, Lander ; 
2nd, W. B. Hopkins. ; 

Elementary Class of Ornament and Colour Decoration.— 
ist, C. Orlando Law; 2nd, H. G Lidstone. Hon. Mention— 
F. Gould Wills and A. T. Griffith. Class Prize—F. Gould 
Wills. 

Class of Design.—ist, E. 
3rd, }. Hutchins. 

Class of Ornament and Colour Decoration.*—ist, F. G. 
Time Sketch.—1st, F. G. Christmas. 

Class of Construction.—ist, H. J. Leaning ; 2nd, J. W. Hall; 
3rd, E. Penfold. 

Advanced Class of Construction.—Not awarded. 

Lectures on Quantity-Surveying.—ist, J. Murray; 2nd, 
H. Ermrich ; 3rd, not awarded. 

The prize drawings were exhibited in the galleries upstairs, 
in addition to which there was a good collection of water-colour 
and other drawings lent by members for the occasion. The 


E. Fetch; 2nd, Alfred Cox; 


With the exception of Mr. Cole A. Adams, no other member 
of the Association, as far as we remember, has been President 
two years in succession. By the kindness of Colonel J. B. 
Stirling, the band of the Coldstream Guards attended, and 
during the evening gave the following selection of music :— 
March, ‘‘ Mock Doctor” (Gounod); selection, ‘Crown Dia- 
monds” (Auber); valse, “‘ Nos Bonnes Gens de Village” 


“ The Gondoliers ” (Sullivan) ; gavotte, “ L’Ingénue” (Arditi) ; 
intermezzo, “ Loin du Bal” (Gillet); serenade, ‘‘ Birthday” 
(Eisoldt) ; selection, “Boccaccio” (Suppé) ; Schliimmerlied 
(Schumann) ; valse, * Feuer Klinge” (Gung’l) ; Reminiscences 
of Hérold (F. Godfrey). A portion of the entertainment was 
In 
ancient times no banquet was considered by a certain nation 
complete without the introduction during its course of the dead 
body. The experiments of Dr. George André, from France, 


In addition, another novelty had been introduced in regard of 


would have recognised it on the night in question. For some 
three days previously the hall had been invaded by an army of 


* J. L. de Beaupré was placed first, but was disqualified owing 
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workmen with the view of converting it into a palace such as 
Aladdin, of the “Arabian Nights,” raised in a few hours, and 
which after the conversazione night was over, should dis- 
appear with the same rapidity as Aladdin’s did. The 
entrance-hall and corridor leading to the great hall was 
decorated with plants, and canopied by rich and heavy 
textile materials of every design, electric lights being introduced 
for effect as well as for illumination. The large hall itself was 
covered with rich carpets of different patterns, the room itself 
representing a gigantic drawing-room sumptuously furnished 
with bays allround which, while perfectly open to the room itself, _ 
served as smaller. drawing-rooms of cosy nooks of large pro- 
portions in which a pleasant lounge might be enjoyed. A 
pavilion occupied the centre of the hall. Tapestries, silken 
hangings, embroidered work, wall-papers, furniture and artistic 
fittings were all represented. The novelty was due to the 
whole of this decoration and furniture being the manufactures 
of the firms who sent exhibits for the occasion, and were 
arranged not so much in the way of ordinary exhibits as 
usual, but to form the decoration of the hall. Over 200 electric 
lamps were used on the occasion. The whole of the apparatus 
and the lighting have been supplied and fixed by Messrs. 
Rashleigh Phipps & Dawson, of Berners Street West. 

The names of the firms who sent their specimens to illustrate 
the various arts and crafts connected with architecture were :— 
Messrs. Thos. Bontor & Co, Collinson & Lock, Dockrell & Co., 
D’Oyly & Co. Limited, Felix & Wayman, Fisher & Co., 
Gillow & Co, Graham & Biddle, Gregory & Co., Hayward & 
Son, Hindley & Sons, Jeffrey & Co, Morris & Co.,Pitman & Son, 
Rottman, Strome & Co., Thomas Wardle and W. Woollams 
& Co. 

The names of the members of the Association who com- 
posed the Entertainment Committee were :—Messrs. H. D. 
Searles-Wood, A. B. Booth, C. H. Brodie, VW’. Burrell, H. O. 
Cressweil, A. W. Earle, G. R. Julian, C. G. Killmister, F. T. W. 
Miller, S. Perks, E. C. Pinks and T. E. Pryce. 

We believe Mr. Earle, who superintended the work, has to 
be credited with the idea of decorating the hall in this novel 
fashion, the arrangement’of the galleries on the first floor mainly 
devolving on Mr. Cresswell. 


THE GRANT MONUMENT. 


S Bee following is Mr. Duncan’s description of his design for 
the Grant Monument, which the Memorial Committee 
have accepted :— 
As I conceive it, the problem is to produce an edifice which 
shall be unmistakably a monumental tomb from every point of 
view it may be seen, while as to its accessories it shall contain 
a grand memorial hall and a depressed mortuary chamber with 
a double sarcophagus, where will repose the mortal remains of 
General Grant and his beloved wife. In striving to solve this 
problem, I have determined that :— 
(1) There must be an unmistakable expression of repose 
and dignity in the architecture conforming with the character 
and purposes of the structure. 
(2) The treatment must be that of a unit and not of a mass 
composed of parts.. I have kept in mind and provided for 
certain portions of the main structure to be built from time to 
time, with the amount of money in hand, and provided that 
such parts as are finished shall give the appearance of a com- 
pleted structure, as far as it is possible. 

It is absolutely essential in work of this character to avoid 
all resemblance to a habitable dwelling, and therefore I have 
used the pyramidal form in preference to the dome, surmount- 
ing it with a group of statuary, afterward to be determined on. 
All the openings for light and ventilation are either perforations 
of the stonework or filled with metal grilles, protected carefully 
from the elements, and provided with suitable arrangements for 
draining off any water which might drift in, all glass being 
avoided. 

In the treatment of the exterior, I have kept closely to the 
general treatment and detail of the best Greek architectural 
precedent, feeling that one could not err in holding them in 
constant view, while modifying their treatment to the require- 
ments of our own day and times. Hence, in the lower portion 
I have chosen the Doric order on account of its simplicity, and 
above the Ionic. The great size of the memorial hall, which I 
have designed to be both impressive, instructive and useful, 
has led me to leave the lintel construction and adopt the vault 
and arch form of Roman work. My main object is to present 
in the present drawings the form of my proposed mausoleum, 
and therefore the equestrian statues of Grant’s generals of the 
four principal armies, on the columns in front, the full relief 
panels on the sides for portraits of the several major-generals 
acting under him, the group on top, as well as the other groups 
and figures indicated, are simply suggestions showing sculpture 
at points where the edifice would best receive or requires them. 
All such details are a subject of after consideration, which, in 
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my judgment, should be kept subordinate at present to the 
general design. 

While my arrangement of plan recalls the tomb of Napoleon 
in the Hétel des Invalides, so far as the open crypt is con- 
cerned I have placed it in an apse, leaving the entire portion of 
the memorial hall clear for any patriotic or civic gathering, such 
as the annual meeting of the Grand Army, the Army of the 
Tennessee, the Society of the Cincinnati, &c., while at the end 
of the hall I have constructed a rostrum for the various digni- 
taries, from which a complete view of the large memoria! hall 
may be seen. A vista of the entire length is also obtained from 
the entrance, terminating in the apse and the guardian figure 
over the granite tomb. 

The general dimension of my main structure is as follows :— 
A square base, 100 by 100 feet at the ground line, exclusive of 
the steps, and the projection of the portico on front and base 
at rear. The total height of the mausoleum would be about 
160 feet from the base line, or nearly 290 feet from the water- 
level of the Hudson river. From the centre of the memorial 
hall floor to dome is 100 feet. The supports of the dome are 
four arches, under three of which are galleries, which are 
reached from the two circular stairways in front. From these 
access is also gained to the inner and outer galleries above by 
stairways as indicated on drawings in the thickness of the 
walls. The outer gallery will be 130 feet above the ground- 
line, affording a complete. view of the surrounding country for 
miles. 

Although the extreme top of the mausoleum may be reached 
by steps above this gallery, it will not be kept open for the 
general public. The dome is supported on the interior by 
pendentives, which fill in the transition between the square 
formed by the vaults and the under side of the circular dome. 
These should be of ornamentation with figure subjects, formed 
of marble mosaic, At this point I would indicate the special 
victories of General Grant in the war for the Union. Above 
these pendentives are thirteen openings into the inner gallery. 
In the panels above them I would place the seals of the 
original thirteen States, and directly over discs with names, 
emblems, &c., of all the States which were reunited in conse- 
quence of General Grant’s victories, while above them all rises 
the coffered dome. 

The crypt I have made the subject of particular study. It 
is the feature of the building worthy of the deepest consider- 
ation. For material I selected white granite, being the stone 
least affected by climate. The crypt itself is large and roomy, 
reached by rear stairways, and protected from intrusion. I 
have designed places in the crypt for the display of banners, 
relics, personal souvenirs, &c., of the dead general, president 
and citizen. 

Where mosaic could not be used in the interior I should 
prefer the cream-white Tuckahoe marble; but if this proves 
too expensive, Indiana limestone could be substituted. I have 


made careful studies and surveys of the grounds, promontory. 


on which the mausoleum will stand, the ground set apart for it, 
and the different drives and approaches, and the amount of 
money which has been annually expended under the direction 
of the Board of Park Commissioners for the walls and steps of 
Riverside Park, south of 120th Street. All of these I have 
treated in connection with my design, as will be seen in the 
section view from east to west, showing the approaches and 
descent from the tomb to the river, arch over the railroad track, 
and a wide plaza on the river where boats may land. 

In another view north and south I have sketched its ap- 
proach, showing the effect of my design from the river. All 
of this addition would cost no more than warranted by former 
expenditure of the park board, and would no doubt be gladly 
acceded to by them at your request. If the general open drive- 
way along the line of the river is carried out, as contemplated, 
this treatment would lend itself admirably to graded drives from 
street to upper terrace, and the approach be greatly dignified 
by such addition. ; 


ROYAL MANCHESTER 1 NSTITUTION. 


6 Pat report for 1890 states that the representatives on the 
Manchester Art Gallery Committee express their feeling 
that the time is at hand when a settlement as to the future of 
the Autumn Exhibition and the adequate display of the 
augmented permanent collection can no longer be delayed. 
“ The gravity of the question,” the report says, “is undoubtedly 
great, and serious consideration will have shortly to be given 
to the subject. The Art Gallery Committee have recently had 
under their consideration the question of alteration in the 
ground floors of the Royal Institution, to enable them, if pos- 
sible, to be used for the exhibition of pictures, but it was 
unanimously decided that no reconstruction would render them 
so available. It is manifestly unfair to artists to have the 
choice works of the permanent gallery hung in juxtaposition 
with those in the Autumn Exhibition. Artists are naturally 


not ready to allow their pictures to be exhibited under such 
conditions. At present two of the galleries are entirely hung 
with works which are the property of the Corporation, These 
do not, however, comprise the whole of the municipal pictures, 
and suitable provision must be made for the “ Ross Collection,” 
hereafter referred to. It will thus be seen that the permanent 
collection would in future, if properly disposed, occupy one- 
half of the available wall-space in the Art Gallery. The points 
at issue will therefore be, firstly, as to which of these two 
important collections is to claim priority of the galleries in 
Mosley Street ; and, secondly, as to whether a permanent or a 
temporary home is to be found for the purpose of holding the 
Autumn Exhibition, should the latter be required to give place. 
At this juncture your representatives are of opinion that it will 
be necessary for the Corporation of the city of Manchester to 
seriously consider the requirements of the Art Gallery Com- 
mittee, and give to them authority to prepare plans for the 
increased accommodation necessarily and urgently needed.” 
The report refers to the Autumn Exhibition of 1889 as highly 
successful both in attendance, sales and financially. The 
present one, although smaller, is of more uniform merit than 
any of its predecessors. This opinion appears to be confirmed 
by the curator’s last report, which shows that the amount 
received for admissions is up to the present in advance of last 
season. 
and the competition of provincial galleries for them is 
increasing. It will be observed, however, that the work of 
local artists has received increased attention. Referring to the 
Ross Collection the report says :—‘‘ These works, fifty-eight in 


number, have been generously presented to the Art Gallery 


Committee by Mr. Ross, and will naturally form the nucleus of 
a water-colour section. The drawings are for the most part 
excellent examples of the respective artists.” The Turner 
pictures, which are on “permanent loan” from the National 
Gallery, have been recently glazed. ‘This, however, has been 
undertaken more as a preventive measure than otherwise, no 
appreciable deterioration having been found in the works under 
the Committee’s care. The electric light effectually prevents 
any deleterious effect which might arise from the: consumption 
of gas. A series of lectures upon the pictures in the permanent 
collection has been suggested, and the matter has been under 
discussion by the Committee of the Art Gallery. Referring to 
the intended Exhibition of Arts and Crafts the report says :— 
“The success of these undertakings in the metropolis has 
undoubtedly been great, and your representatives feel that in 


The choice of pictures of decided interest is limited, — 


the manufacturing district of which Manchester is the centre © 


such an exhibition must be fraught with the highest benefits to 
those who are engaged in productive processes, and at the same 
time be of considerable interest to the public generally.” 


THE BIRMINGHAM ART GALLERY. 


ave Art Gallery Purchase Committee, in their report to the 
Birmingham City Council, announced the acquisition by 


purchase of examples of Indian textile fabrics, antique lace, and 


ironwork, Having regard to the many excellent specimens of 
metalwork and of textiles acquired by the committee, and the 


well representing Oriental art, which are now the permanent 
property of the city, the committee consider it desirable that 
some further expenditure of the fund in their hands should be 
in the direction of fine art. With regard to oil-paintings, 
several fine examples have already been purchased by the 
committee, and others have been presented by the trustees of 
the Public Picture Gallery Fund, and by numerous private 
donors, forming, with the Nettlefold and other bequests, the 
nucleus of an excellent gallery of exceptionally valuable pictures, 
while on the other hand the gifts of water-colour drawings have 
been but few. In view of these facts the committee have 
thought it desirable to make a fresh departure by commencing 
a collection of water-colour drawings. Birmingham is very 
rich in works of this class, and the committee believe that such 
a collection will rapidly be supplemented by gifts and bequests 
of drawings by deceased and living masters. The committee 
have accordingly allocated the sum of 2,000/. to this purpose, 
and have made the following purchases :—A water-colour 
drawing, by Walter J. Langley, R.1., of A Fisherman's Widow > 
A Cumberland Lake Scene, by J. B. Pyne; a water-colour 
drawing, by J. Henry Henshall, R.W.S., J Wonderland; a 
water-colouf landscape drawing, by Thomas Collier, R.I.; and 
a water-colour drawing, by R. P. Bonnington. The amount 
expended by the committee to date is 12,0837. 7s. 3¢, making, 
with 2,500/, appropriated to unexecuted commissions, a total of 
14,5832. 7s. 3@., of which sum 6,448/. 5s. has been devoted to 
the purchase of paintings and 8,135/. 2s. 3@. to industrial art. 
The statement of accounts shows that after making provision 
for the commissions to Mr. Burne-Jones and Mr. W. J. Wain- 
wright, and the appropriation of 1,3252. for the purchase of 
water-colour drawings, there is an unappropriated balance of 
the Art Gallery and Museum Fund of 5,866/, 165. 3d. 


gifts, notably from Mr. John Feeney, filling sixteen cases, and. 3 


‘ 
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NEW CHANCEL SCREEN IN ST. LUKE’S 
CHURCH, HEYWOOD. 
6 Re screen which has lately been erected in the parish 
church of Heywood, Lancashire, and which we illustrate 
to-day, has attracted much local interest. It is a beautiful 
piece of wrought-ironwork, in which full advantage has been 
taken of the qualities of lightness and strength which iron pos- 
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THE RAILWAY SCHEMES AND AMENITY 
OF EDINBURGH, 
pase following remarks on the effect of the proposed railway 
schemes on the amenity of Edinburgh have been offered 
by Professor Baldwin Brown :— 

The question now at issue may seem at first sight to be 
one between “amenity ” on the one side, and “public con- 
venience” on the other. I hope to be able to show that this is 
not exactly the case ; but taking it for the moment as stated, I 
venture to urge that it does not necessarily follow that 
“amenity” should give way. To take an extreme instance, it 
would undoubtedly be for the ‘ public convenience” of 
Londoners to remove St, Paul’s Cathedral which at present 
blocks the most important line of thoroughfare from the West 
End to the City, but no one would propose on this plea to. 
demolish Wren’s masterpiece. In the same way it ought to be 
held impossible to scar. and mutilate the most beautiful and 
conracessisic parts of Edinburgh, The proposal to tunnel 

er. 5 


under J mee Street or through the Gardens is a preposterous 
proposal, Discredited months ago, it looks no better upon a. 
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H. P, BURKE DOWNING, A.R.I.B.A, AND W. R. PHILLIPS, ARCHI 


sesses in an eminent degree, and of the conditions of the work, 
which afford ample play for design and unlimited variation in 
detail, every part having to be forged separately. 

Nothing can be more pleasing than well wrought work of 
this kind, to which one can feel that the worker as well as the 
designer has contributed some of his own feeling. The whole 
has been worked to the full-size details prepared by the archi- 
tects, Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. W.R. 
Phillips, of 26 Craven Street, London. 
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TECTS, 


second view. To allow it would be to risk making ourselves a 
laughingstock to a good part of Europe and America, What 
would the outsider say? He would tell us, You have got one 
of the best streets in the world, which strangers come from all 
parts to see and enjoy, and here you are prepared first of all to 
hand it over for years to the navvy, and then to risk making it 
almost uninhabitable with blow-holes by day—which would soon 
make their appearance—and goods trains by night—for these 
would not be far behind. And all for what? To allow the 
Caledonian Railway to get to the East End, which would be 
reached quite as easily by George Street to St. James’s. Square. 
So also with the new proposal of the North British to take in 
a. large portion of East Princes’ Street Gardens. I agree 
thoroughly with the remark that “the proposed slice” of the 


| Gardens is sufficient to damage them irretrievably, provided 


the huge wedge-shaped cutting were to be kept open and 
become the scene of an everlasting and busy railway traffic. 
With the possibility of an almost unlimited extension of the 
Waverley Station eastwards, this encroachment towards the 
west, upon one of the City’s choicest possessions, seems well 


| nigh as.objectionable.as the Princes’ Street tunnel. 


But,.as.was hinted above, the matter. is not one. between 
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a 
“ public convenience” and “ amenity” in the ordinary sense of 
the terms. For “ public convenience” we might almost read— 
“A tactical advantage over a rival.” Edinburgh occupies for 
the moment the unfortunate position of the battle ground of a 
fiercely-waged railway war, in which the opposing hosts employ 
‘‘ public convenience” as useful “ cover ”_or, to put it 
colloquially, as a “stalking-horse.” If we regard in this 
light recent actions and proposals, much that is puzzling seems 
capable of explanation. It certainly seemed strange that a 
company which now pronounces the Waverley Market “ indis- 
pensable,” but cannot say why, should so recently have feued 
away a piece of its land in a corresponding position at the other 
side of its lines; and the phenomenal helplessness of the 
North British staff since June, in face of an increase of traffic 
which had been expected for years, seemed equally mysterious. 
But leaving these matters to the common sense of the citizens, 
I may crave leave to point out that unless we take care we 
shall wake up to find that the permanent interests of the city 
have been sacrificed as a mere incident in a struggle in which 
the public as such has noconcern. For as regards what is 
called “amenity,” it is true of Edinburgh more, perhaps, than 
of any other European city, that its substantial interests are 
bound up in the preservation of its natural and architectural 
beauties. The last thing our railway companies would wish to 
do would be to “kill the goose that lays the golden eggs,” yet 
the discrediting of Edinburgh in the eyes of tourists from all 
countries would probably be found to touch both the share- 
holders of the railway companies and the citizens generally in 
a very tender place. 

These remarks are not offered in a spirit of hostility either 
to works of utility in general or to railways, or to the particular 
companies concerned, save in so far as their action lays them 
deservedly open to criticism. That an attitude of vigilance, if 
not of suspicion, is called for by their action let the following 
instances prove :—Last year the Caledonian Railway proposed 
to commit an act of the grossest vandalism in altering the end 
of Waterloo Place, one of the best examples of an architectural 
composition in the city. This year they drop this proposal and 
ask for a station elsewhere, thus proving that they had no real 
need to ruin Elliot’s masterpiece, but were merely indifferent to 
any injury they might inflict on the city provided they might 
carry out the pet scheme of the moment. In the case of the 
North British, we find on the plans recently exposed the pro- 
posal to acquire the Canongate Tolbooth, with the solid old 
stone house to the west of it, to which I have already ventured 
to call attention. There is, of course, no danger that the city 
would consent to such wanton destruction ; but there the pro- 
posal stands, and it is a most opportune instance of the reck- 
less indifference of the railway mind to considerations which 
every sensible and patriotic citizen of Edinburgh holds to be of 
very substantial moment. 

I ask, are we to place any trust in public bodies that bring 
forward “ with a light heart” such proposals as those to which 
I have referred? Under the guidance of its own experts the 
Town Council will doubtless give these matters the independent 
scrutiny they call for, and neither they nor the rest of the 
citizens will be inclined to put faith in the pretended care of 
the railway companies “for the amenity of the city.” 


THE WATKIN TOWER. 


HE first ordinary meeting of the forty-third session of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society was held on Monday. 

The president, Mr. T. Mellard Reade, F.R.I.B.A,, explained 
the nature of the arrangements which had been made for 
stadents’ work during the session, and then briefly alluded to 
the unsatisfactory result of architectural or engineering com- 
petition as illustrated in the competition designs for the Watkin 
Tower. Something new and original was expected, and a 
strong committee of scientific engineers was selected to award 
the prizes. The assessors in their report expressed their dis- 
appointment at the result, and could not recommend any of the 
designs for adoption. On the other hand, the competitors were 
not likely to be pleased when one of their judges was ap- 
pointed to redesign and carry out the work. The society, how- 
ever, might congratulate their member, Mr. Haigh, who, asso- 
ciated with Mr. Webster, was awarded the second prize, though 
the final result was a disappointment. The President expressed 
his opinion that this form of competition developed many evils, 
amongst which was the false ideal it set before the architectural 
student, by distracting his attention from the study of the many 
practical and scientific requirements that made honest archi- 
tecture, and leading the public to suppose that the carrying out 
of work was a secondary matter that anyone could do if he 
could only produce drawings sufficiently taking for selection, 
although often of the most misleading and fallacious nature. 
The President then delivered an address on the subject of 
“ Architectural Evolution,” in which he showed that the history 
of architecture afforded one of the best illustrations of evolution 
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that could be pointed to. After tracing the early rise of archi- 
tectural art, he explained that at present the competition of 
forms and structure was going on in architecture, and that a 
process of extinctions and survival of the fittest, the hetero- — 
geneous elements taken from ancient art, were gradually either 
getting eliminated or combined, an architecture founded upon. 
reason rather than tradition being the most probable result. 


THE DRAINAGE OF CHICHESTER. 


cs Biers following report has been prepared by Sir Frederick — 
Bramwell, who was appointed by the Drainage Committee — 
of the Corporation to prepare a scheme of drainage for 
Chichester :— 2) 
Gentlemen,—I have visited the city of Chichester and 
certain portions of its neighbourhood personally, and have 
supplemented my visits by those of my principal assistant, Mr. 
Harris, with the object of obtaining the needful information to 
enable me to comply with the request that I should report 
upon the plan to be pursued for providing Chichester with a — 
system of sewerage and an outfall. Under ordinary circum= — 
stances I should proceed at once to state my views upon the 
best mode of attaining these ends; but I am told that it is 


desirable in the case of Chichester that I should preface such . 


statement by some observations as to the desirability of any 
system of sewerage being provided at all, and as to the utility 
of such provision if made. Byers 


I find great difficulty in doing this, for it is conceded that 


Chichester is without any proper system of sewerage, and that 
its fecal matter and filth of all kinds is received into cesspits, 


which are generally speaking not watertight, and are made in © 
gravelly soil on which the city stands, thus allowing these cess- — 
pits to clear themselves in a very ready manner (of their a 
liquid contents at least) by leakage through their sides and 


bottoms. This being the conceded condition of things, itis to 


me incredible that in the year 1890 it requires any argument — "4 
to be alvanced to show that such a system should at once be 


discontinued ; in fact the necessity for such arguments has—im 


almost all cases which now arise—so long passed away, that 
one is out of practice in respect of them. It is very. much as 
though one had been informed that nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion of a city could neither read nor write, and that the other e 
one-tenth were desirous of establishing schools for the instruc- 
tion of the unlettered nine-tenths, and that at this closing 


period of the nineteenth century one was asked to preface a 


scheme for the establishment of schools by observations upon 
the utility of elementary education. ee 
Had I not been assured that some such preface was in the — 
highest degree desirable, if not absolutely necessary, for the 
information of those who have not considered the subject for — 


themselves, I should have felt it would bea needless labour, 
and even an offence, to urge the necessity of substituting some 
proper system of drainage for a collection of cesspits, To my — 


mind—and I should think to that of most persons who will give 
themselves the trouble and will incur the inconvenience arising 
from looking into and facing the subject—it is difficult to con- 
ceive anything more revolting than the continuance of a system — 
which involves the filth of human excretions produced by the 
inhabitants of any house, or, as in many cases within its four 
walls, this filth festering there and giving off poisonous gases— ~ 
the liquid portion, as already said, escaping into the neighbour- 
ing soil—thus enlarging the unpleasant boundaries of the cesspit — 
to an unknown extent, but doubtless commonly bringing them 
below the very house itself. 

Such language as-I have used, strong as it is, would truly 
describe the condition of things prevailing within an isolated 
house, the filth from which was received into a leaky receptacle: — 
in a porous soil. But, what language could be found to express: 
the loathsomeness of an aggregation of such houses, placed in 
the closest proximity, with but a party wall between, and where © 
therefore the ground as a whole must be sodden with the 
indiscriminate filth of the inhabitants accumulating for years 
upon years? Bad as is such a condition of things when ‘it 
relates to the mere occupation of houses so situated, it is 
rendered much more dangerous, and still more revolting, when 
the water drank by the inhabitants of such houses is derived 
from the very soil into which the contents of the cesspools. 
percolate, It seems to me that any thinking person who con- 
siders such a state of things can come to no other conclusion 
than that these evils should be promptly cured. ‘ 

If any argument is needed in favour of a system of ENE 
as compared with the cesspool system, then, to my mind, the 
strongest is the fact of the general adoption throughout the 
country of some form of drainage, and the suppression of cess- 
pools, with a resulting decrease in the general death rate. It 
is quite certain that in these days the public are attracted to 
seaside or other towns which are known to be properly drained, 
while they are repelied from visiting those, however desirable 
in other respects, where no proper system prevails, ae ae 
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A notable recent instance of a town recognising the 
necessity of drainage is that of Margate, where after years of 
opposition on the part of some of the inhabitants a complete 
system of drainage, with an outfall into the sea, at some dis- 
tance from the town, is now rapidly approaching completion, 
Mr. Baldwin Latham being the engineer. 

I do trust that the inhabitants of Chichester, whether on 
the ground of the general considerations I first put forward, or 
on the broader ground that town after town, in the face of 
very great difficulties and initial expense, has deemed it right 
and proper to institute a complete system of sewerage, will 
really themselves investigate the facts, and having done so, I 
feel certain that they can come to no other conclusion than 
that cesspools should be everywhere abolished, and that a 
proper system of drainage should be provided. I know that 
when there is no unusual circumstance happening, that when 
things go on in their usual routine, it is extremely difficult— 
especially for those who live in the better houses where more 
care is taken—to realise the mischief that is going on, but I 
trust—as I have said—that the subject will be looked into, and 
that the improvement will be made, without waiting for some 
outbreak of epidemic disease, which will force the subject on 
the attention of the inhabitants, and will excite unavailing 
regrets that steps had not been taken in time to prevent such 
an outbreak. ’ 

With respect to the drainage of the city I_do not see that 
there is anything more than the ordinary engineering difficul- 
ties. A good natural fall exists in the streets themselves, and 
towards that side of the city from which the outfall sewer will 
proceed. I propose to place the sewers at such a level as will 
deal with all kitchen basements. I am told that in certain 
cases this will involve water being met with in the excavations, 
but as the sewers will be commenced at the low points and will 
work upwards, no particular difficulty will arise from sucha 
circumstance. 

The west end of the city lies low, and I have provided for 
a small hydraulic pumping-engine requiring no attendant, and 
going to work automatically when required, to raise the sewage 
of this outlying portion of the district into the general system. 
The sewers will be constructed so as to deal only with the 
house drainage, and the inevitable rainfall accompanying such 
system, while the ordinary rainfall will be disposed of as at 
present. 

Next comes the important question of all—having collected 
the sewage, what is to be done with it? What is to be the out- 
fall? On this head, I may say, the days of the visionaries who 
declared that a profit could be made from the sale of sewage 
having come to an end, there is a consensus of opinion among 
engineers that, if it be practicable at a reasonable cost to con- 
vey and discharge the sewage into the sea, that is the one mode 
that is free from the troubles besetting sewage farms, sewage 
filtration, sewage deposition and, in fact, all other modes of 
dealing with sewage. 

Chichester is sufficiently far from the open sea—to which, 
however, there is a natural fall—to cause one to take into 
serious consideration all other modes of dealing with its sewage. 
Although the open sea is some distance off, yet Chichester 
Harbour is near at hand; but, having regard to the length of 
the channel of that harbour, owing to its sinuosities, it would 
be impossible, even after going some miles down (far below 
Appledram), to attempt to deliver raw sewage into that harbour; 
in fact, nothing but an extremely good effluent, attained by the 
best of the means already referred to, should, even in a case of 
necessity, be allowed to flow into it, as well having regard to 
the interests of the inhabitants on the many branches of this 
harbour (including those of Chichester itself), as to the opposi- 
tion that would certainly be aroused from persons interested in 
the oyster fisheries. 


Bearing all these facts in mind, I am of opinion that the 
best mode of securing an outfall will be the laying of a discharge 
main from Chichester along the main road to Bracklesham 
Bay, and down to low-water mark there. The discharge of raw 
sewage into the sea is the common mode of dealing with it in 
all the towns around the coast, but occasionally such discharge 
occurs improperly near to the town ; where, however, due atten- 
tion is paid to this the result is entirely satisfactory. 

It need hardly be said that in the case of Chichester all 
chance of its ever knowing anything about its own discharged 
sewage would be entirely impossible. It is not right that the 
city should take this selfish view, but a discharge at Brackles- 
ham would not interfere with the comfort of any one person ; 
in fact, the sewage of a population of some 9,000 to 11,000 
inhabitants discharged into the vast expanse of constantly 
changing water at Bracklesham Bay would be unnoticed and 
unnoticeable. 

To attain this delivery two things are needed—one, the dis- 
charging main already referred to; the other, the provision of 
an adequate “head” to pass the sewage through the main. 
The points to be considered are, the original of the main, and 
the annual expenditure ; to procure by pumping (in addition to 
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that which naturally exists) the “‘head” required to pass the 
quantity through the main. 

I propose that the main outfall sewer should leave the town 
along the road passing by the Gas Works and the Canal Basin, 
and leading eventually to Bracklesham Bay. At the most con- 
venient point along this road from the Canal Basin onward I 
propose to place a pumping-station, to which the sewage will 
gravitate. ‘This station will be provided with duplicate engines 
and pumps, each set being of sufficient power to deal with the 
whole of the sewage proper, at the time of greatest delivery, 
and also with that portion of ordinary rainfall which it is im- 
possible to exclude from the sewers. } 

My estimate of the cost of the whole of the above work, in- 
cluding the ordinary engineering charges, is 21,000/, which at 
4 per cent. per annum represents 840/, The annual 
expenditure for pumping, &c., I estimate at 300/, together 
1,1402. This equals on a rateable value of, say, 38,0024. 
approximately a 7d. rate. : 

A meeting of the Chichester Council was held on Tuesday 
evening. It was resolved by a majority of two (twelve to ten) 
to adopt the recommendations of the Drainage Committee, 
and carry out the scheme proposed by Sir Frederick Bramwell. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 


O* Monday Sir Edward Watkin, M P., was entertained to 

luncheon by the Mayorand Corporation of Wrexham onthe 
occasion of his first public visit tothat town, and in the evening 
delivered a lecture on “ William Low, of Wrexham, and the 
Channel Tunnel.” 

Sir Edward Watkin alluded to the great services of the late 
Mr. William Low, C.E., of Wrexham. He explained Mr. Low’s 
remarkable proposals with regard to the ventilation of tunnels, 
and expressed his concurrence with Mr. Low as to providing 
single-line tunnels parallel with each other, but communicating 
for purposes of ventilation, instead of double-line tunnels, Mr. 
Low had expended large sums of money, and had done more 
than most men in England to forward the idea of a Channel 
tunnel. With reference to the Channel tunnel, his contention 
that night was that tunnels under the Channel could be con- 
structed easily, cheaply and expeditiously ; that they could be 
worked with safety and comfort; that Governments of 
both parties had solemnly agreed with France to both the 
principle and details of the tunnel to connect the railways of 
Great Britain with those of France, and that the existing Govern- 
ment had repudiated the engagement absolutely ; that- Parlia- 
ment had twice over sanctioned by Act of Parliament the 
making of experimental tunnel works, and that the works now 
existing were made on the faith of those promises; that a 
direct connection between all our railways and those of France, 
and of all Europe and beyond, would lead to trade develop- 
ment and peace; that England was more and more in an 
exceptional condition of danger for want of a second line of 
supply for its food and raw materials ; that entire dependence 
for trade on the sea alone was dangerous both in times of 
peace and war ; that the steamship had destroyed any advan- 
tage of our sole sea frontier as a matter of defence in war ; 
that without the essential of direct unbroken means of transit 
with the Continent England would become more and more 
isolated, while Europe was becoming more and more united ; 
and that there were no objections but military objections, and 
they were groundless. Years ago he ventured to remark, ‘‘ We 
must find the grey chalk at its outcrop and follow it.” They 
found the outcrop of the grey chalk between Folkestone and 
Dover ; they sank a shaft 163 feet deep, and with machinery 
they had bored a tunnel 7 feet wide in diameter for 2,200 yards. 
They had experienced nothing of what a miner would call the 
difficulty of water. Their proposition was to have single-line 
tunnels side by side. On the French side of the Channel 
similar progress had been made, and it might, there- 
fore be said that, taking the two sides of the Channel, 
one-tenth of the whole work of experiment had been com- 
pleted. A system of lighting by electricity was designed by 
the late Sir William Siemens, which would make the tunnel as 
light as day. They had constructed a compressed air loco- 
motive engine, which had worked with great success, Thus all 
the problems relating to construction, ventilation and loco- 
motive power had been solved. Referring to the military 
objections, he quoted Count von Moltke to the effect that to 
deprive the enemy of the use of the tunnel and render it 
impassable in case of a hostile attempt one or two iron- 
clad forts could be erected at the mouth of thetunnel) Another 
safeguard would be the construction of mines or chambers 
filled with explosives, which in case of necessity could be fired, 
and would blow up the mouth of the tunnel completely. ..Any- 
one who looked at the high cliffs under which the tunnel 
entrance was placed must see that there was no room to 
employ troops. He quoted other military authorities in favour 
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of the scheme, and in conclusion said they had reason to 
believe that there was no country in Europe except our own 
where any party was to be found that would not approve and 
welcome the construction of such a communication. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—The memorial-stone: has been laid 
of the new mission schools for the Methodist New Connexion, 
Alexandra Road. The contractor is Mr. John Robinson, and 
the amount of the contract 1,2287. Mr. J. H. Burton is the 
architect. 

Coventry.—The Bablake Schools, Coundon Road, have just 
been completed. The plans were prepared by Messrs. John 
Giles, Gough & Trollope, of London, and the building has been 
erected by Messrs. Thomas Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent. 
The amount of the contract was 11,7007, but it is expected that 
the total cost, including fittings, will be at least 15,000/. This 
does not include the value of the site, which already belonged 
to the trustees. Accommodation is provided for about 400 
boys, of whom 40 will be boarders. An important feature of 
the institution is the chemical laboratory. This is arranged 
after the style of that at the Mason College, Birmingham, and 
has accommodation for 50 students at one time. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Hull.—The foundation-stone of the new church of St. 
Augustine has been laid. The church is designed to meet the 
wants of a parish which has grown rapidly of late. The plans 
have been prepared by Mr. Gilbert Scott of a building in the 
late Flamboyant style, with nave and a single aisle, a wide one, 
on the north side, to be built of brick, with stone facings. The 
estimated cost is 3,900/. 

Beverley.—The foundation-stone of a Wesleyan chapel 
has been laid, the site being in Toll Gavell. The building has 
been designed by Messrs. Morley & Woodhouse, of Bradford 
and Bolton. The chapel, which is arranged with transepts, is 
designed to accommodate roo more than the present chapel. 
The total cost will be about 4,000/. 

Huddersfiela.—A Wesleyan chapel has just been com- 
pleted and opened. The chapel is built from the designs of 
Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, architects, Huddersfield and Dews- 
bury. There is accommodation for 700 seatholders, 390 on 
the ground floor and 310 in the gallery. The style is Classic 
of the Renaissance period. The cost is about 6,000/, 

® embrokeshire.—Johnston Church, which is undoubtedly 
one of the most interesting churches in the diocese of St. 
David’s, is so far dilapidated that it requires very careful repair. 
Messrs. Kempson & Fowler, of Llandaff, have been entrusted 
with the work, and under their direction the strictest conserva- 
tive repairs are to be carried out. They strongly disapprove of 
any sort of structural alterations or additions, and will do 
everything to preserve this most characteristic and beautiful 
little church from further-dilapidations. 

Barry.—The provision of a permanent church for the 
rapidly increasing population of Barry is becoming a matter of 
serious and urgent need. A gentleman holding important local 
interests has generously placed 500/. in the hands of the bishop 
of the diocese towards the erection of anew church. A grant 
of 400o/. has been voted by the committee of the Bishop of 
Llandaffs Fund, and a site in a good central position has been 
given by Mrs, Jenner, of Wenvoe Castle. Plans for the building 
are being prepared by Messrs. Kempson & Fowler, architects, 
Llandaff. It is proposed to build in the first instance only one 
portion of the fabric (nave, chancel and one aisle), estimated to 
hold 600 persons. Porches, tower and second aisle will be 
added as need arises. The cost of the first portion of the 
fabric is estimated at from 3,000/. to 4,0c0/. 


GENERAL. 


™M. Aimé Morot has completed the painting which is to 
cover the ceiling of the principal chamber in the Hotel de 
Ville of Nancy. 

_Signor Chelli, ‘the Italian painter, has died in Florence. 
His principal work represented Galileo before the Tribunal of 
the Inquisition. 

An Exhibition of Works by the Yorkshire Union of 
Artists will be opened on the 27th inst. at the Fine Art 
Institution, York, 

‘The “Birmingham Post” says that Mr. Burne-Jones, 
since completing his Briar Rose series of pictures, has been 
engaged upon his large water-colour picture of 72 Adoration 
of the Magz, which has been commissioned by the Corporation 
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of Birmingham. This he hopes to have completed by the 
beginning of next year, in which case it will be exhibited at the. 
New Gallery. Mr. Burne-Jones has also been working on the — 
last canvases of his series of pictures illustrating the story of 
Perseus, one showing the discovery of Medusa by Perseus, and 
the other the pursuit of the Gorgons. ge 

The Cartoons of Ludus pro Patria and of scenes from 
the life of St. Genevieve, which were published in 7he Architect, 
have been lent by M. Puvis de Chavannes to the Black and 


‘White Exhibition in Paris, which was opened on Wednesday 


in last week. They form the principal attraction of the 
galleries. Ths 

A Landscape, by Karel Dujardin, has been discovered in 
The Dutch painter, having fled from his creditors, 
settled in that city for a time, but few of his works remain 
there. ey 
Mr. Banister Fletcher's classes at King’s College were 
attended on the first day by 102 students for the three classes. 

The Sculpture on the pediment of St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, has been restored ; the operations have been in pro- 
gress since May. ; Tig 

The Chief Magistrate of Duns, Mr. Cowe, has received'an — 
offer from Mr. Smith, of Whitchester, to give 1,000/. towards 
the purchase of a public park for Duns, provided a park is 
secured within six months. 


Mr. Renshaw has offered to build, at his own expense, a - 


hospital at Elderslie, for the district of Johnstone, N.B. Mr, 
J. W. Speirs has offered to present a free site for the building. 

The Duchesse d’Uzés, whose name is associated with 
some recent political revelations in Paris, is at present engaged 
on a statue of Jeanne d’Arc, which is to be sent to the next 
Salon. : ; 

A Biography of the late M. Questel, the French architect, 
will be read at the Académie des Beaux-Arts in Paris on the 
18th inst. 

A Subterranean Tomb has been unearthed at Kertch in _ 
the Crimea, 
scenes of ancient Greek life with an inscription in Archaic 
letters. 

The Edinburgh Town Council have resolved to make 
application to the Board of Trade for a provisional order in 
favour. of the Town Council as local authority under the 
Electric Lighting Acts in the city of Edinburgh, and that the 
applications by four companies for consent to apply for pro- 
visional orders be refused. Sere 

Mr. F. W. Waller, architect, Gloucester, has been re- 
appointed surveyor of ecclesiastical dilapidations for the 
Gloucester and Cirencester Archdeaconries. © = 

The Ancient Saxon Cross, broken in three pieces, was 
found buried under the tower of the old parish church, Bolton, 
when it was taken down. The cross has been re-erected and 
placed inside the church by the main entrance. 

Colonel Hill, C.B. has presented 500/. towards the 
restoration fund of the lady chapel in Bristol Cathedral. 

Mr. C. E. Ponting has been reappointed surveyor of 
ecclesiastical dilapidations for the Bristol Archdeanery. 

Plans to the number of fourteen have been sent in com- 
petition for the school proposed to be erected by the School 
Board, Largs, N.B. 

Aston Ingham Church is being partially restored, under 
the direction of Messrs. Nicholson & Son, architects, of Here- 
ford, by Mr. Smith, builder, Weston-under-Penyard. 

Mr. T. Collins, builder, Tewkesbury, has offered to restore 
the beautiful sculptured doorway between the nave aisle and 
south transept of Tewkesbury Abbey. 4h eee 

The Prince’s Theatre, Portsmouth, will be rebuilt as soon 
as the plans are approved by the Corporation. 

A Commission has been appointed by the Prefect of the 
Seine to consider the project for making the Seine navigable to 
Paris. M. Alphand will preside over the inquiry. : 

The Musée of the Gobelins Manufactory in Paris has 
been closed in order that the repairs so long needed may be at 
last carried out. The weaving of tapestry can, however, be 
seen on Wednesdays. 


The Archzeological Society of Athens propose to erect a 
museum at Epidaurus, and the selection of a site has been 
entrusted to MM. Kavvadias, Agathonikos and Ikonomos. 


A Competition has been arranged by the French Society 
for providing cheap habitations for workmen, clerks and 
others. Medals of the value of 1,000 frs., 600 frs. and 4009 frs. 
will be given’ for designs for houses of one or two storeys, with 
small. gardens, and for detached buildings and buildings in 
groups. M. A. Rouillet is secretary. te 
' Gontracts have just been signed for the erection of the 
Palace Hotel, Inverness, on the site of the Free Assembly 
Hall, Ardross Street, by Mr. Black, lessee of the’ Victoria 
Hotel.” The contract price is 6,5007, © 


The walls are covered with frescoes representing — 
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THE WEEK. 


THE opening meeting of the session of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors was held at the Mont- 
gomery Hall on Tuesday night, and there was a large 
attendance of members. The president (Mr. F. Fow Ler) 
in his address congratulated the members on keeping up 
their numbers, and on the fact that the society had a good 
balance to its credit. The main object of their society, he 
said, was to look after the interests of their profession, and 
to stand by one another. He trusted they would all con- 
tinue to take an interest in the well-being of the society, 
and do their best to enlarge its sphere of usefulness. 


THE gardens of Paris form so important an adornment 
of the city that the authorities have done well in arranging 
for a supply of gardeners who will be possessed of scientific 
and artistic capabilities. There is a special school established 
at St.-Mandé, a place that is known to all as a holiday 
resort, and any of the assistants in the public gardens who 
will attend the courses are entitled to receive two francs for 
each lecture. For regular students the teaching lasts two 
years, and especial attention is given to all subjects that are 
likely to be useful to anyone holding’ office in Paris. The 
sciences connected with gardening and arboriculture are 
taught, and good taste is promoted by the study of drawing. 
The grounds assigned to the school are well adapted for 
practical training : there is an abundance of flowers, shrubs 
and trees, and, in fact, an effort is being made not only to 
raise the standard of efficiency among gardeners, but to 
place them on an equality with students in other establish- 
ments. The experiment deserves to be successful. 


THE liberality of the Manchester Corporation in con- 
tributing 4,000/ towards technical education has incited 
people to urge other bodies to imitate that example. For 
in Manchester it was less needful to increase the rates under 
the Technical Education Act than elsewhere, as there was 
a surplus of 14,000/. from the Jubilee Exhibition, and a 
gift of 49,0007. from the WHiTworTH trustees, which were 
applicable for the purpose. At last week’s meeting of the 
Glasgow Town Council, a deputation from the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College appealed for a contri- 
bution of 2,000/. out of the customs and excise duties to 
enable the classes to be continued. Last year there were 
2,379 students attending the evening classes, in spite of the 
inconvenient accommodation ; but as the fees charged were 
moderate, the expenditure exceeded the income by about 
840/. a year. The deputation from the college was suc- 
ceeded by one from the School of Art on a similar mission, 
and with a case no less telling. The subjects will have to 
be considered, and all the Lord Provost could say was that 
attention will be given to the statements. But it is evident 
that there is not much chance in any large town of a sur- 
_ plus when claims of this kind are impending. 


Works by lady sculptors are to be found every year 
in the Paris Salon, and it may be assumed that shrotly 
they will be also seen in the gallery of the Hibernian 
Academy in Dublin. At the present time there is a revival 
of interest in the temperance reformer THEOBALD MaTHEw, 
and the indispensable statue which is to be erected at the 
top of Sackville Street in Dublin will be the work of Miss 
Mary Repmonp, who succeeded in winning the competi- 
tion, with Hibernian Academicians and other masculine 
sculptors as rivals. Father Maruew is to be represented 
as a Capuchin friar. The robe will allow of artistic treat- 
ment, but Father MATHEW was never seen by the public in 
that costume. He wore a suit of black cloth, a cambric 
handkerchief loosely tied around his throat, and Hessian 
boots, which were useful in his journeys along muddy 
country roads, Even in the chapel where he officiated in 
Cork it was not customary to wear Franciscan robes, and a 
prejudice would have been excited against Father MaTHEw 
if he had appeared at a temperance meeting clothed in the 
ancient dress. He was a cheery, vigorous man, and never 


_return is over 4 per cent. 


sought aid from costume to give effect to his simple dis- 
courses, His countrymen allowed him to die broken- 
hearted, after he had expended his private wealth upon 
them. If it were not for the pension bestowed by the 
Government to rescue him, he must have ended his career 
in a debtors’ prison. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at 
that his appearance should be forgotten already, and an 
imaginary figure be substituted for a portrait. ‘The artist, 
no doubt, obeyed the instructions of a committee. 


Ir is commonly supposed that if a sum for the National 
Gallery in Edinburgh was not put down every year in the 
Parliamentary estimates, the reason was that in another 
form Scotland was receiving an ample supply of money for 
the purpose. The announcement that a sum of 1,000/. is 
to be given every year for five years from the Exchequer is 
the best refutation of the fallacy. ‘The National Gallery in 
Edinburgh has many excellent works, but it is not adequately 
representative of ancient or modern art, of the work of 
native artists or foreigners. The pictures, too, are not seen 
at their best, for the lighting has been sacrificed in order 
that a Classic exterior might be possible. It may be 
assumed that after five years the money will not be with- 
drawn. But if the grant had been given earlier it would 
be better for the gallery. Masterpieces of all schools are 
costly, and it is only a patient and reticent. collector like 
Mr. Doyv_e who is able to pick up bargains. The money 
would be best laid out in the purchase of works by native 
artists. ‘They would serve as an incitement to students, 
and as Edinburgh is supposed by its authorities to be only 
a costly show, pictures by Scotsmen would help out the 
idea. Strangers are sure to have seen better pictures of 
other schools, but there would be some novelty for them 
in examples that-were produced in Scotland. 


MopbeEt dwellings for workpeople appear to pay as well 
in Paris asin London. In June 1888, the first stone of a 
large building in the Rue Jeanne d’Arc was laid, and in the 
beginning of December, M. CxHasrot, the architect, was 
able to report to the owners, the “ Société Philanthropique,” 
that the building was completed. At the end. of the 
month not one room was vacant. The building consists of 
seven storeys, and cost about 180,000 frs. During the 
whole of last year it was constantly occupied, the tenants 
paid their rents promptly, and, after meeting all charges, it 
was found that a profit of 7,000 frs. remained, which was 
nearly 4 per cent. on the outlay. A second block of 
dwellings was erected on the Boulevard de Grenelle, which 
cost 280,000 frs., and as the surplus was 11,500 frs., the 
Another society has been esta- 
blished, and at the present time many inquiries are being 
made in England, for the benefit of those who wish to 
imitate the English examples by doing good to the humbler 
classes whilé obtaining a safe investment. 


A BIOGRAPHY, illustrated by examples of Mr, BirkeEtr 
Foster’s most popular works, wil form the Christmas 
Number of the 47¢ Jouria/, and will be published at the 
end of October. Among the pictures will be an original 
etching by Mr. Brrxer Foster, called Zhe Little Shep- 
herds, and two full-page steel engravings of Ze Cox- 
valescent and Primrose Gatherers. The other illustrations, 
some of them occupying a whole page, include Gozng to 
Market, The Gleaners at the Stile, The Falls of the 
Zummel, Rouen Cathedral, and many others to the number 
of forty. The biography is from the pen of Mr. Marcus 
B. Hush, editor of the Art Journal. 


THREE studentships in the French school at Athens will 
be competed for on Thursday next. There is dissatisfac- 
tion among French archzeologists at the want of success 
which is supposed to follow the work of the school. The 
Germans and Americans appear to get possession of the 
productive sites. ‘The French students seem to be absorbed 
with the restoration on paper of famous Greek te:aples. 
There was a time when experiments of that sort were 
esteemed, but it is not in our days. The German dis- 
coveries are too important to be ignored, but what French 
archeologist writing about modern exploration in Greece 
would care to mention the exercises of his countrymen ? 
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TOWNS AND CITIES. 


HE annual discourses which are delivered at the 
Midland Institute commonly are opportune, if not 
apposite ; but both qualities may be said to mark the 
address by Mr..E. A. FREEMAN which was given last week. 
For what could have more interest for a community that 
had lately undergone the change from townsfolk to citizens 
than a disquisition on ancient cities, and what place could 
be better suited for giving it publicity than a hall in 
Birmingham ?. It may also be said that no better spokes- 
man for the occasion could be discovered. In his books 
Mr. FREEMAN never forgets that the office of history is to 
relate transactions which begin and end in towns. The 
country outside is useful for producing supplies, and great 
battles cannot be always conducted inside a circle of walls, 
but the first stages of a war are conducted in a town or 
city which may afterwards be the prize of a stranger should 
he become a victor. For some people most interest will 
be possessed by the incidents of a campaign, and, in con- 
sequence, after the Peninsular War or the Crimean War, 
the books which passed as histories related mainly to the 
actions of soldiers. But already the causes have assumed 
their due importance, and a historian would now have 
to give most prominence to what occurred in private 
chambers in London, Paris, St. Petersburg and Constan- 
tinople, rather than to the heroic deeds in the tented field. 
For all we know to the contrary, Birmingham may one day 
have some claim on the attention of the historian who 
treats of other matters besides progress in the use of 
metals and the vicissitudes of municipal politic‘ans. 

There was one part of his subject which Mr. FREEMAN 
could have treated with especial ability, and that is the 
relation between cities and towns, or rather between the 
idea which each of them embodied, and architecture. The 
old school of historians-were as indifferent to the noblest 
buildings which were erected in the periods described in 
their books as if they were of no higher value than primi- 
tive huts that were constructed for shelter. Even a writer 
who was not satisfied with giving a narrative of events, but 
who used them as if they were arguments to support a 
special purpose, seemed to care little for anything archi- 
tectural, LINGARD is an example. His volumes suggest 
that the Medieval or pre-Reformation period of England 
was not so bad a time to live in as other historians had 
supposed. But the reader is not helped to that conclusion 
by any speculations about the ardour which ‘covered the 
country with cathedrals and churches, that are remarkable 
not merely as works of art, but as costly memorials of 
religious feelings. About Gothic architecture LINGARD is 
as silent as if he were ashamed of the style or the purposes 
for which the buildings were raised, or the liberality of the 
people who paid for the work. 

The new school, of which Mr. FREEMAN is a dis- 
tinguished exponent, look on buildings in a more rational 
way, as if they also were ‘“‘signs of the times” which are not 
to be neglected. If Mr. FRErmMan cared he could easily 
have given still more strength to the arguments in his 
address by explaining how, in the old cities he mentioned, 
architecture was utilised as being the best way of expressing 
the greatness of a city, and of marking the difference be- 
tween it and an inferior town. For, as the pride, pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war are produced by a host of 
unmartial mechanics, it mayalsobe said that at one time cities 
became glorious not only through the eloquence of those 
who wielded at will the fierce democracy, and the wisdom 
of councillors who could turn opportunities to account, but 
through the genius of architects and the skill of unlettered 
masons, 

It is not necessary to go over a wide field to explain 
what we have said, for cities that are worthy of the name 
are only to be found within a rather narrow region.. If we 
begin with Greece we find that the cities, both large and 
sraall, tried to raise temples which became a necessity, as 
they were visible tokens of wealth and of divine protection. 
It must not be supposed that they corresponded with 
modern churches and were used only as places for worship. 
The sculpture which adorned temples is evidence that there 
was a very thin partition between what was celestial and 
what was worldly in Greece. The gods and goddesses 
resembled mortal men and women, although they lived in 
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the upper world, and the citizens might easily imagine they 
were as shapely, as enlightened and as vitttous as the — 
deities. In the Parthenon frieze the youths and maidens of 
Athens appear no less dignified than the divinities, that is, 
if we accept the theory of the seated figures being more than 
human spectators. The Parthenon, as well as other temples on. — 
the Acropolis, toan Athenian were memorials of legends that 
were as local as the maidens who bore the peplos. There 
was something personal for him in the most sublime things, 
He cared little for deities that were universally worshipped, 
that is, if there were any who were invoked outside Greece, 
Gratitude inspired his devotions. ATHENE was the pro- 
tectress of the city, and the pediment of the great temple — 
suggested to him how the goddess competed with NEprunge 
for the privilege of creating whatever was most useful to 
himself and his fellow Athenians. The figure of the deity 
rose above the highest buildings in the attitude of a warrior 
ready to cast a spear at any enemy of Athens, and simple 
people in those days may have supposed that the wisest of 
the deities was ready to frustrate an attack by land or sea. 
Elsewhere in Greece the temples were connected with their — 
sites by some special manifestation of power, and it might 
be said that whatever was the title of the god or goddess, 
the worship was paid in reality to the genius of the place. — 
The name PaLttas ATHENE compelled a man to think of 
Athens, and he made no objection to the expenditure of 
enormous sums on the adornment of the temple (they 
came cut of the contributions from confederated States for 
war purposes), for the work was a sort of city improvement. 
Other Greeks might call their cities grand, wealthy, beau- 
tiful: to an Athenian Athens was divine, and therefore the — 
most fitting building to suggest its character was a temple. — 
Can we wonder that the architecture of temples was so 
elaborated in the city, or that the simplest moulding in its — 
delicacy and subtlety was suggestive of the character of the — 
inhabitants ? se 
The cathedral in a Medizval city bore some analogy to — 
the Greek temple. The latter, as we have said, typifiesa 
local cult, while the cathedral would not have existed if it — 
had not the protection of an organisation that was as widely — 
extended as the world was supposed to be, and was governed 
by a power that was believed to be outside the world. Long — 
before the rights of the inhabitants were respected there — 
were cities, because in them there were bishops, and much — 
was gained when the church which contained a bishop’s — 
chair was allowed to be made great without many restric- — 
tions. Officers were also required, and residences had to — 
be found for them. Laymen as well as clerics attached to — 
the cathedral were permitted to have more freedom than — 
was common to the mass of the people, and thus a sort of — 
free city was established in places which were ruled with an — 
iron hand. It is now difficult to imagine the aspirations — 
of men who were under subjection in those days, but we — 
may suppose they were able to see in a cathedral establish- — 
ment an indication of the better days which were to come. — 
The prince or noble who possessed the town might lay out — 
on building as much as he could wring from his subjects, 
but the contributions towards the erection of a cathedral — 
would be obtained in a different manner. Many induce- 
ments would be held forth, and it is not impossible that the’ 
spirit of emulation was fostered. Before the inhabitants — 


. of towns were allowed to build a guildhall there existed 


stately cathedrals, and when common rights were recognised 
and an impetus was given to the building of town halls and’ 
the like, it was still possible to obtain money for the en-— 
larging or rebuilding of those great churches. cae 

It may be assumed that the people continued to be 
liberal because the cathedral was the representative building — 
of acity. The tower could be carried to any height that 
was practicable, whilst for churches and abbeys there was 
a limitation. The building became a great landmark. 
Nowadays it is not easy to realise the impression which a 
cathedral formerly made on travellers. In its neighbour- 
hood may be buildings or tall chimneys, and at the best 
only a partial view can be obtained. But to a stranger im 
Medieval times a cathedral appeared to dominate everything: 
around it. If from old associations it was not built on the 
loftiest spot in the city, it was carried to a height that com- 
pensated for the defects of the site. There was an open 
space around it, and the effect it produced was not disturbed 
by the puffing of locomotives or the’ screams of factory. 
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steam-whistles, and at night the mass was impressive 
To many a foot- 


sore wanderer the cathedral must have suggested a haven 


amidst the feeble lights of the houses. 


or a sanctuary; for amidst so many whose business it was 
to teach mercy he might expect some attention. 


_ . It should be remembered that in old days a cathedral 
‘had many competitors, and therefore we believe that it 


would be impossible to have so many large structures com- 
pleted in a style that continues to excite wonder if there 
¢was not some sort of enthusiasm, which made men proud 
of their cathedral and willing to lavish money on it, although 
they might be devoted to particular churches. The cathedral 
‘appeared to them as the influence which alone could with- 
stand the tyranny which was so common, and hence, when 
the Duke of Norro.x recently planted a church that is one 
day to become a cathedral on the same eminence as 
Arundel Castle, and made the new building seem a rival 
to the vast feudal palace, he expressed the old system as 
clearly as it is possible to do by means of stone. An abbey 
raight appear to be subjected to the representatives of the 
founders, but the cathedral was the type of independence, 
and in free cities expressed public spirit as well as the Rath- 
haus. 

As the world rolls on the conditions which created the 
Greek temple and the Medizval cathedral lose their force. 
‘The spirit of the future, if not of the present time, was 
‘accepted with more faith in Brussels than in any other city 
in Europe. By erecting the great Palais de Justice on an 
“elevation above the King’s palace, the Parliament House, 
the barracks and Government institutions, it was made clear 
‘that law and justice should prevail over all things in the 
-capital of a kingdom. The architect, as became a man of 
genius, by his systematic arrangement of the building 
suggested what law can become when it is codified. As 
justice and law are of ancient date, he drew inspiration 
from Eastern and Classic types, but modified them like 
‘a legislator. We have heard the late Mr. FERGUSSON 
“object to the wide square lintels of the doorways, and 
characteristically he wished to have them corbelled out in 
Indian fashion. But the architect wished to suggest that 
people who sought for justice were not to be impeded, and 
that being his intention, it is no great fault to employ an 
iron girder with a stone facing. This building expresses a 
“power that is above sceptred sway, and to which dynasties, 
‘as well as the humblest underlings of Government, should 
be subjected. Great credit must be awarded to the men 
who conceived and who realised one of the grandest ideas. 
‘The building was necessarily costly, but, as every Belgian 
can be proud of it, the outlay was wise. For citizenship 
like all other dignities must be paid for, and the payment 
¢annot be more wisely bestowed than in enriching the 
city with buildings in which future generations can take 
‘delight. Birmingham has been generous in that way, for it 
might be supposed that in erecting the public buildings 
there was an anticipation of a time when the town would 
become a city ; but in too many places there seems to be 
an indifference towards the future, and architecture is 
restricted by the necessities of the moment. 

This indifference is exhibited in many ways. In the first 
place, we find local authorities are often afraid to seek for 
the most suitable site for municipal buildings. It is 
supposed that when a building has to stand out boldly and 
coramand attention, it will be necessary to find a larger 
sum for the work than would have to be paid if the building 
was erected in a street where only one facade would be 
wisible. Accordingly the site of the old offices is 
utilised, and if, as commonly happens, it is not large 
‘enough, the additional area is obtained grudgingly, and 
hardly a square foot is purchased beyond what is 
shown on the plans as room space. The men who are 
So eager to do everything in the cheapest way would not 
understand the spirit which animated those who selected 
the site for the Brussels Law Courts, or the site for the 
church at Montmartre, which from its position seems to 
tule Paris. The same spirit was shown — it may be, 
unwisely—by the Liverpool ecclesiastics when they sought 
a site for the proposed cathedral that would make St. 
‘George’s Hall appear subservient to the new structure. It 
is the spirit which was manifested on the Continent for 
_ centuries, whenever the finest position was secured for the 
most important building in a town or city. 
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In his address Mr. Freeman pointed out how in 
England towns and cities were kept down out of a desire 
to insure national unity. But it is no longer necessary to 
be afraid of the progress or greatness of any part of 
the empire. The system of local government which now 
prevails allows more independence in provincial towns than 
was possible in any of the continental free towns. Would 
it not be well under the circumstances to make it plain to 
all that the chief building was the seat of local government, 
as in former times it was the castle, cathedral or church 
which was pre-eminent? In that way the old tradition will 
be carried on by which the character of a town was, as far 
as possible, concentrated in one structure above all 
others. Military or feudal authority and ecclesiastical 
authority have given way to the authority of an elected 
few, who hold office for as long a time as they give 
satisfaction. | Whether by-laws or local acts or public 
acts guide the government of an English town, the 
power of the inhabitants is the moving force, and it should 
be represented in every case by a building that would cor- 
respond with the strength and spirit of the people. If there 
must be a distinction between towns and cities, let it be 
in the character of the public structures. 


EDINBURGH EXHIBITION AWARDS. 


RE official list of the jurors’ awards has been published. 

The list, however, is not altogether complete Several 
in the British Section are not included, but their names will be 
shortly announced. The following, taken from the list in the 
British Section, will be interesting to our readers :— 


COMPLIMENTARY LIST OF EXHIBITORS. 
Diploma of Honour. 
Robey & Co., Globe Works, Lincoln.—Steam-engines, 


Gold Medal. 
Andrew & Co, J. E. H., Reddish. Double acting gas-engine, 
16 horse-power. 
Priestman Bros., Holderness F oundry, Hull. — Petroleum- 
engine. 
Shand, Mason & Co., London.—Steam fire-engine. 


Silver Medai 
Bostwick Gate and Shutter Co, Limited, 75 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.—Six gates in art galleries. 
Gillett & Johnston, Croydon.—Excellence of church bells, 


GENERAL LisT or EXHIBITORS. 
Diploma of Honour. 


Brinsmead, John, & Sons, 18 Wigmore Street, London.—High 
order of workmanship in pianofortes, and for patent tuning 
apparatus, &c. 

Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Co., Limited, 128 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E C.—Steel safes and accessories, bullion 

Cl bb & Sone L k and Safe Co., L 

hu on's Lock and Safe Co., Limited, 128 Queen Victori 
Street, London, E.C.—Locks, padlocks, tee boltlocks, 
Chubb & Son | 
u Son’s Lock and Safe Co., Limited, 128 ueen Victori 
Street, London, E.C.—Door furniture, Ss Aateatent: 
catches, jewel trays. hate 

Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Co., Limited, London.—Safe 
deposit. 

Hobbs, Hart & Co, Limited, 76 Cheapside, London, E.C,— 
Locks, safes, strong rooms, &c. . ; 

Jennings, George, Lambeth Palace Road, London, $.E,—Sani- 
tary and building appliances. 

Ree: okay GE cee eu extent and general excellence 
of exhibit of Irish double dam 'e li i 
Irish embroideries and laces. ori ane Sees 

Shanks & Co., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow.—Bath- 

_toom suites and sanitary appliances. 
Smith, George & Co., Sun F oundry, Glasgow.—F ountain, &c. 


Gold Medal. 


Aspinall, Aspinall & Co., New Cross London, E C — 5 

Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Co, Limited, Londan ates 
locks (furniture section). 

Gillott, Joseph, & Sons, Birmingham —Pens. 

Harrington, Latham & Co, Fleet Street, Coventry.—Tubular 


bells. 

Hobbs, Hart & Co., Limited, London.—For locks (furniture 
section). 

Johnson, Wm, Castleton Foundry, Armley, Leeds.—B ick, 


tile, cement work, &c., making machines, 
B 
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Silver Medal. : 
Baker, Joseph, & Sons, 58 City Road, London, E.C.—Baking 


ovens. 
Dick, Kerr & Co., Limited, 101 Leadenhall Street, London, 
__E.C.—Griffin gas-engines of various types. 
Dickson, Walker & Co, 31 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
_ —Patent opening gear for sashes, &c. 
Dixon, Isaac & Co., Edgehill, Liverpool.—Ornamental pavilion 
- and iron house, 

pau Samuel, Albert Metal Mills, Newbury.—Simplex weather 

ar. 

Harrison Self-Tightening Steel Rail Key Company, Limited, 
48 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.—Self-tightening steel 
rail key, washer for securing fish-plate bolt, hoisting and 
lifting machine, &c. 

Incandescent Gaslight Co., Limited, 14 Palmer Street, West- 
minster, London, S.W.—Lighting of Burroughs, Wellcome 
& Co’s’stand. 

Maughan’s Patent Geyser Co. Limited, Holywell Row, 
Finsbury, London.—“ Instantaneous” water-heater. 

Newsum, Wood, Dyson & Co, Limited, Charmouth Street, 
Leeds.— Lithographic printing machine. 

Scott, E, & Co. 126 Brinnington Street, Stockport.—Challenge 
air-propellers. 

Skelsey, George H., 121 High Street, Hull.—Portland cement. 


Bronze Medal. 

Archer Pipe Co., Limited.— Drain pipes and joints. 

Cannon, William George, 106 and 107 London Road, London, 
S.E.—Hot-water, steam and gas radiators. 

Mansfield, Edwin, & Sons, 140 Great Clowe Street, Manchester. 
—Apparatus for making gas, for refuse oils and fats. 

Sphincter Grip Armoured Hose Co., Limited, 9 Moorfields, 
London, E C.—Patent Sphincter grip steel wire armour, 
indiarubber hose. 


Honourable Mention. 
Hodges, Rowland, 12 Frederick Street, Birmingham.—Hill & 
Hodges’ floor spring. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN OXFORD. 


ie accordance with custom, the Ozford Chronicle gives a 
detailed account of the various architectural improve- 
ments and building operations which have taken place in 
Oxford during the past twelve months, from which we take the 
following :— 
The redecoration and furnishing of the smoke-room of the 
Union Society has just been completed under the direction of 
Mr. G. F. Armitage. The decorative painting has been carried 


out to Mr. Armitage’s designs, by local men in the employ of | 


Mr. T. H. Kingerlee. The total outlay involved is about 2,000/, 
to meet which a special appeal was made to all members of the 
society, both past and present. 

The decoration of the chapel of Exeter College, was com- 
pleted on the eve of Whitsuntide last, by the placing on the 
blank space of the south wall, close to the apse, of a magnifi- 
cent piece of tapestry, representing “The Adoration of the 
Magi.” The work was designed by Mr. E. Burne-Jones, Hon., 
D.C.L., A-R.A, and executed by Mr. William Morris, M.A., 
both of them honorary fellows of the college. The tapestry, 
which was subscribed for by members of the college, was 
executed at Messrs. William Morris & Co.’s Merton Abbey 
Works, near Wimbledon, and occupied two years to complete. 

During the vacation two handsome windows, the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jesse Haworth, of Bowden, have been placed in the 
south end of Mansfield Chapel. The subjects of the two 
windows have been chosen by the donors as having special 
reference to the work of the college—that of theological training 
of ministers and missionaries. 

Manchester New College settled itself in Oxford in October 
1889, and at present occupies rooms in High Street till its new 
buildings are completed. The college has purchased from 
Merton College land between Holywell Street and the field 
road known as Love Lane, but which is presently to be laid 
out as a wide street. The projected Mansfield Road from 
Holywell Street past the Mansfield College Estate gives the 
frontage to the new buildings, These are intended to comprise 
a handsome library, hall-at the corner of the two new roads, 
lecture-rooms and professor's rooms, and students’ room (in 
front of a smail quadrangle), and on a site behind certain 
houses in Holywell Street a suitable chapel where regular 
services will be carried on by the Rev. Professors of the 
college ane their friends, The foundations are now being 
laid, and the buildings are expected to make good progress 
during 1891 

There has been but little work done at Christ Church 
during the , «st year. The north side of the great quadrangle 
has been repaved with hard Yorkshire stone paving, and some 
Structural alrerations have been made in No, 7 staircase. An 


Messrs. McCullock, of London. 


ice-house has been formed in the kitchen department. The 
usual examination of the whole of the stonework has been made, __ 
and the loose fragments secured or removed, Messrs. Symm 
& Co have executed these works. cae bens pt 
The upper portion of the tower over the porter’s gateway of bee 
University College has been restored with the best hard 
Taynton stone by Messrs. Symm & Co, Great care was taken 
to reproduce the niches, canopy heads, and the whole of the 
details of the masonry, &c. The carving was executed by 
Mr. Charles Curtis, contractor, has, during the vacation, 
carried out sundry works at Balliol College, including some 
structural alterations and improvements to the old buildings 
facing St. Giles’s, which were formerly used as a residence fore 
one of the Fellows, in order to more suitably adapt the pre- 
mises for sets of college rooms. Plans for this work were 
obtained from Mr. Moore, architect, of Beaumont Street, = 
In order to provide fitting accommodation in the library for 
the magnificent bequest of the books of the late Professor — 
Chandler, a gallery has had to be added to Pembroke College. — 
A design for this was obtained from Mr. Moore, architect, of — 
Oxford, in order to suitably adapt it to the existing building, — 
and this has recently been carried out by the builders, Messrs. — 
George Castle & Co., of Pembroke Street, who executed the 
new fittings at the Bodleian. The effect of the gallery is ex- — 
ceedingly pleasing, and greatly improves the library, besides 
providing a great addition to the book-room. Soe, 
New gables have been put to the west front over the dining- - 
hall and chapel in the front quad of Oriel College, and the 
decayed plates on the south side of the chapel replaced by — 
stonework with new labels of Clipsham stone. A new parapet — 
has also been erected. The work has been carried out by M 
Charles Curtis, of Little Clarendon Street. ae 
The wall in Holywell of Magdalen College has been re-— 
paired by Mr. C. Benfield, of Hurst Street, Oxford. About 
667 feet of new battlements and about 793 feet of stonewor 
have been used in repairing the wall, which runs aiong Lon 
wall Street into Church Street. Two new window lights hay 
been put in, and a new front corner made to the tower, whic’! 
has also undergone general repairs facing the street. 
Extensive alterations have been carried out at Corpus 
Christi College. The gentlemen commoners’ building has been 
refaced, and a new octagon chimney built to the kitchen. Th 
large quadrangle has been lowered nearly a foot, giving th 
buildings and obelisk a much better appearance than formerly, 3 
and a rearrangement and enlargement of the bedrooms and 
some of the staircases in the front quadrangle has been com 
pleted. This work was carried out by Messrs. G. Castle 
executors. The various armorial bearings in the college have. 
been restored by Mr. C. Symonds, heraldic artist, of Beaumo 
Cottage, Oxford. : (aha 
A new wing from the designs of Mr. Moore, the architéct 
the recent new block of buildings, has been added to Somervill 
Hall to form a large covered exercising room or gymnasium 
and is now in course of erection. The new building is being 
executed in red bricks with stone dressings, in a style hai 
monising with the other portion, Messrs. Colston & Plumrid 
of Oxford, being the contractors. ae 
At the Bodleian Library the whole of the interior of the Id 
school has been cleared, and the floor excavated and filledup | 
with a solid bed of concrete, to receive an entirely new arrange 
ment of bookcases, constructed of wood and iron, and designe 
by Mr. J. Osborne Smith, architect, of Southampton an 
London. The work was entrusted to Messrs. G. Castle 
executors. ee 
A window in the basement of the Sheldonian Theatre has 
been enlarged to see if an improvement can be effected inthe 
lighting of the building, and if found satisfactory the rest of the, | 
windows will be treated in the same way. Some portions of © 
plinth and lower courses of the stonework round this building 
have also been restored. ‘This work was carried out under the 
directions of Mr. T, Graham Jackson, architect, by Messrs.G. 
Castle’s executors, : : | 
The additional rooms to the University Galleries are now 
completed ; most of the ancient fragments of marbles have been 
cleaned and arranged, under the superintendence of Professor 
Gardener, Messrs. Symm & Co. executing the work.  poteget 
The following new works and improvements have been 
carried out under the direction of the city engineer, Mr. W. H. 
White, M.Inst.C.E. :—New streets have been laid out during 
this year, and partially made, as under :—Mansfield Road 
extension (from near Mansfield College to Love Lane), Percy. 
Street (extension to Hertford Street), Barnet Street and 
Staverton Road ; and plans-and estimates have been approved — 
for a road leading eastward from Banbury Road, north of Park 
Town, and for another road on the west side of Abingdon Road 
beyond New Hincksey. Plans have also been prepared for a 
new street from. Blackfriars Road into Friars Street, and 
negotiations are in progress for acquiring the several houses __ 
ne would have to be removed in order to carry out the 
scheme. Sate en 
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=t A further instalment of the improvement begun a few years 
since on the east side of Walton Street has been carried out 
by the bouses being set back near Adelaide Street. The 
improvement of the west end of Queen Street has been com- 
pleted by the rebuilding on the altered line of the premises at 
the corner of New Inn Hall Street, at which point Queen’s 
Street has become 7 feet wider. Plans and estimates have 
also been prepared for an important improvement of the 
western end of Turl Street, which it is hoped may shortly be 
effected. The southern end of Titmouse Lane, near the 


- entrance to St. Thomas’s, has been improved in the same 


/ 


way, and the widening of the bridge over the mill-stream at 
this point to the extent of 11 feet has been commenced. In 
Abingdon Road the embankment necessary for extending the 
width of the road on the west side has been partly formed, and 
nearly all the land for the work, which will ultimately extend 


from White House Lane to Lake Street has been acquired. 


The Banbury Road between St. Margaret’s Road and the 
residence of the late Mr. Gorden Dayman has been greatly 
improved by being widened on the east side, and by lowering 
and diverting the path which formerly skirted the eastern side 
of the plantation. It has now been made partly through and 
partly on the west side of the plantation, and so laid out as to 
avoid injury to the large trees, several of which are left stand- 
ing in the path, which has been kerbed and asphalted, thus 
affording a pleasant and clean promenade. 

The directors of the Great Western Company have author- 
ised the expenditure of nearly 10,0007. for the purpose of pro- 
viding better accommodation at Oxford station, and the contract 
for the greater part of it was let early last month to Mr. Samuel 
Robertson, Bristol, who is pushing on with the work with the 
greatest possible speed. The remainder of the work is deferred, 
pending the settlement of the purchase of land required from 
the Corporation. The work in hand involves practically the 
remodelling of the passenger station. _ The large circular span 
roof with the square wooden columns is being done away, and 
substituted by small iron columns in the proportion of one to 
three of the present columns, and a small span roof (half glass) 
from the columns to the offices, with a verandah and valance 
from the columns to and overlapping the edge of the platforms. 
The verandah and roof will be supported by lattice girders and 
brackets bolted to the columns. - The up-platform will be 
extended 115 feet northward, and the open platforms covered. 
Additional waiting-rooms and a first-class lavatory will be built 
in the open spaces on the up and down platforms, and a new 
parcels and other offices at the south end of the up-platform: 
The whole of the offices, including the booking-offices, will be 
rearranged, and the latter thrown open to the platform. The 
subway is also to be improved, and the shrubbery on the 
up-side extended down to the Botley Road. 

The erection of St. Matthew’s Church, Grandpont, has been 
carried on with great energy by Messrs. Symm & Co., the 
contractors. The north and south windows have been com- 
pleted and the cornice moulding set, and the aisle walls are 
now ready for the roof. 

In June last a set of ten tubular bells were hung in the 

tower of St. Barnabas Church, Jericho. For these tubular 
bells an automatic ringing apparatus is being fitted, which will 
ting changes, and the machinery will be connected with the 
works of the new clock, and the whole of this is being very 
substantially carried out by Messrs. Gillett & Johnston, of 
Croydon. ‘The clock faces, which are skeleton with gilt figures 
and hands, are four in number, and are fitted in a panel imme- 
diately beneath the louvre openings in the bell chamber, and 
machinery is being fitted which will give the Westminster 
chimes in striking the quarter-hours and hours. There are four 
separate sets of weights to be wound up, namely, for the going 
part of the clock, the quarter-hours, the hours, and the ringing 
machinery. It is expected that the clock and chiming will be 
in full working order before the end of the month The bells 
can also be rung—the whole or any number of them—by the 
system of ropes which were fitted up for the original set. A 
new staircase has been erected to the belfry, and this and the 
fitting in of the Yorkshire louvres and the builders’ work 
generally have been carried out by Messrs. Symm & Co., of this 
city. Messrs. Harrington & Co, of Coventry, ‘supplied the 
a and hung them. The total cost of the work will be over 
Zool. 
_ -The tower parapets of St. Mary Magdalen Church, which 
had become in such a dilapidated and dangerous condition, are 
now under restoration. Messrs. Wyatt & Son, contractors, of 
St. Giles’s, have been busy during the vacation attending to 
the matter, under the superintendence of Mr. H. W. Moore, 
_architect. 

During the summer months the two remaining bays of the 
north aisle of St. Margaret’s Church have been proceeded 
with, The work has been carried up slowly, so as to obviate 
the danger of a crack where the old and new masonry join. It 
1s now ready for the roof. Not for the first time in the history 
of St. Margaret’s, we have to record an act of munificent 
generosity. An anonymous donor has again come to the 
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rescue with an offer to complete the main fabric. Vestries, 
porches and bell turret remain for another generation to 
achieve. The parishioners of SS. Philip and James are to be 
warmly congratulated on the fact that the Building Committee 
have thus been at last enabled to begin work on the south aisle 
of the church, When this aisle, which is to take the form of a 
memorial chapel of the donor’s parents is completed, the 
church will have accommodation for 680 worshippers. The 
builders are Messrs. Wyatt & Son, and the architect Mr. 
H. G. W. Drinkwater, F.R I.B.A. 

The extensive additions put in progress at the Randolph 
Hotel have now been duly completed. They consist of nume- 
rous additional bedrooms and a large spacious assembly-room 
arranged with ready access from the hotel, and also provided 
with independent approach from Beaumont Street, a good 
shelter for carriages driving up being also provided here. The 
room looks exceedingly well, and has already been utilised for 
several important public dinners, and proves to be very con- 
veniently arranged, forming a most useful adjunct to the hotel. 
Mr. T: H. Kingerlee, contractor, of Oxford, carried out the 
whole of the building works under the architect, Mr. H. W. 
Moore. 

The demolition of the old house in the Cornmarket, which 
dates from 1640, is rapidly proceeding, and upon the site the 
directors of the Metropolitan and Birmingham Bank propose 
erecting new premises for their Oxford branch. Much has been 
said and written against the destruction of this relic of old- 
Oxford, with its half-timbered front and picturesque gables, but 
we venture to think that few of those who have advocated its 
retention would, had they seen its condition, have cared to live 
within its walls. In pulling down it was found that the gables, 
which were evidently modern, did not even take the place of 
older ones, but were built on the top of a lead flat, some 7 feet 
wide, which ran along the full length of the older part of the 
building. It was also found that the building had, at the same 
time, narrowly escaped destruction by fire, for a quantity of 
charred timber was found among the framing. Some interest- 
ing fragments of painted decoration on wood were found built 
in the framing, and are evidently a portion of some older 
building. The plaster panels will be carefully taken out and 
will, with any other portions of the old front that can be pre- 
served, be placed with the consent of the curator in the 
Ashmolean Museum. The new building will be set back from the 
present line of frontage as much as 5 feet at the southern end, 
and will be the commencement of the widening of Carfax con- 
templated by the City Council. The ground floor of the new 
premises will be devoted to the business, and will consist of a 
large bank-room with a manager’s room at the back, and strong- 
room in the basement. The upper floor will form a residence 
for the manager. The front will be built with Doulting stone, 
and in style will harmonise with many of the old buildings in 
Oxford. The builder is Mr. T. H. Kingerlee, and the architect 
Mr. H. G. W: Drinkwater, F.R.I.B.A. 

In the northern suburbs, as usual, a large number of new 
houses show themselves. In the Banbury Road, on the site of 
the old plantation, we notice a new residence for Mr. A. P. 
Butler, M.A, Bursar of Brasenose, built by Mr. John Money, 
from designs supplied by Mr. Moore, architect. Adjoining 
this there is another new house for Mr. Walter Gray, built by 
Mr. John Money, from Mr. Moore’s plans, and still further 
north a new residence for Mr. F. Madan, M.A., built by Mr. 
John Money from plans obtained from Mr. Moore. In the Raw- 
linson Road several other new commodious residences have 
been erected by Mr. Money, for which plans were obtained 
from Mr. Moore. On the west side of the Woodstock Road 
Messrs. Castle & Martin have been busy erecting three first- 
class houses, obtaining designs for them from Mr. H. W. 
Moore, architect. And numerous other smaller houses have 
been built in the neighbouring roads, including several pairs by 
Mr. John Horn, in Chalfont Road, of good, conveniently- 
arranged residences from the designs of Mr. Moore; also a 
pair of small houses in St. John’s Road, by Messrs. Brucker. 
and many cottage residences in Plantation Road by the same 
firm, for which plans were obtained from Mr. Moore. 

A mansion with outbuildings, stabling, conservatories and 
lodge is being erected for Sir William Hunter at the third mile 
stone from Oxford on the main road to Eynsham, on Lord 
Abingdon’s estate. The house is being very substantially built 
at a height of over 80 feet from the crown of the road. Messrs 
Wilkins & Sons are the builders, and the work is from designs 
by Mr. H. Quinton, 15 Magdalen Street. 

At Wick Hall, Radley, the residence of Mrs. Docker Drys 
dale, one of the most interesting pieces of work ever executed 
in this part of the country has been carried out. A large 
ancient brick building that obstructed the view from the dining 
room has been moved bodily a distance of about 90 feet. Th 
building, which was about 25 feet square and some 30 feet high 
and which weighed between 50 and: 60 tons, was carefull 
placed upon timber framing, and the foundation-stones i« 
moved. When all was examined, the work of sliding the buik 
ing commenced ; this was done by means of four screw jack 
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worked by four men. The first’ movement was a distance of 
60 feet, and, together with shifting the large heavy timbers and 
examining the travelling way, occupied three days. At this 
point the building had to be jacked up and supported, and the 
whole of the building and travelling way reconstructed, so as to 
allow the building again to travel at right angles to its first 
movement. This work, which required great care and fore- 
thought, was accomplished in about two days, and the sliding 
the remaining distance of 30 feet was done in one day, 9} feet 
of it being accomplished in the short space of twenty minutes. 
Now came the most difficult and dangerous part, which was 
lowering the building 3 feet. The building was again supported 
on jacks, and one by one the heavy timbers were removed. 


The work of lowering out with the screws, blocking up from. 


time to time, and bringing it down to its final resting-place, 
occupied two days. The work of forming the new foundation 
‘then commenced, and shortly the grain store that was will be 
one of the handsomest billiard-rooms in the country. No acci- 
dent of any kind occurred during the operations ; not a crack 
was made or a tile displaced. Mr. G. Winship, C.E., of 
Abingdon, gave a plan for the timber way, and Mr. T. Axtell, 
jun , superintended the works. Messrs. Symm & Co. were the 
contractors. Numerous works have been carried out at the 
above hall. Amongst them, at the entrance lodge, a very 
handsome pair of piers have been erected at the carriage drive, 
and an open gate of special design hung. The panel in the 
centre is fitted with a delicate wrought-iron monogram “ D.D ,” 
the work of Messrs Gawthorp, of London. Mr. J. Robinson, 
of Middle Scotland Yard, was the architect, and Messrs. Symm 
& Co. the builders. 


THE DEFECTS OF LONDON BOARD 
SCHOOLS. 


HE Chairman of the School Board of London, in the 
course of his annual statement, referred to the outlay 
which arose from bad building. He said :—There has been 
an increase of 28,000/. in the cost of repairs to school buildings 
and furniture. The annual cost under that head is now 
75,000/., or a sum of nearly 200/. for every school under the 
Board. For some years past it has fallen to my lot to com- 
ment severely upon the improper manner in which some of our 
schools have been built, and I have pointed out that the 
natural outcome would be an increase in the future cost of 
repairs. Iam, therefore, personally, not unprepared for the 
result, now that it has come. But it is not’a pleasant thing to 
chronicle, and although some of this cost has been incurred in 
putting upon a better basis the sanitary arrangements of the 
earlier schools built under the Board, the greater proportion of 
it has been spent upon work which ought not now to be 
needed, if the original work had been satisfactorily performed. 
The 48 schools opened in 1885 and 1886 cost, in the year 
ended March 25, 1899, in repairs a round sum of over 
4,100/., and they had cost in the preceding year 3,oco/. Upon 
one of these schools at least 2,500/. will have to be spent 
during the current year, and there are several others upon 
which a considerable, but at present unascertained, expenditure 
will be necessary. And when this expenditure has taken place 
the schools must always remain a greater source of expense to 
the Board than would have been the case if they had been 
soundly built in the first instance. Meanwhile, I know that 
the Board are now thoroughly alive to the importance of the 
questions involved in connection with that lack of supervision 
which has enabled these things to be, and have taken some 
measures to correct them. Some of them, too, have involved 
the Board in litigation with others, and the Board can only 


await the result of calm investigation by others than ourselves. - 


An article in the 7zses placed the responsibility for some of 
the schools on the party represented by the chairman. Where- 
upon Mr. Diggle sent a letter defending himself and his friends. 
The following is an extract from it :— 

Whilst other reforms were being pressed forward a detailed 
examination of school buildings was instituted, and the founda- 
tion laid for that more searching inquiry into the whole question 
which afterwards took place. The main credit for that inquiry 
rests with Mr. Helby, and we know what his difficulties and his 
losses in connection with it have been. He devoted the summer 
recess of 1887 to a detailed examination of the whole matter, to 
which attention had been repeatedly drawn. On October 6, 
1887, on his motion, a special committee was appointed “to 
investigate and report upon the whole of the existing arrange- 
ments relating to the work of the Works Department, and to 
consider and report to the Board as to the methods best adapted 
for securing sound construction in the building and enlarge- 
ment of Board Schools.” I summarised the conclusions of the 
report of that committee in the address which I delivered at 
the Board on October 4, 1888, as follows :— 

“The 500 pages of the evidence and the reports which have 
been printed on behalf of that special committee bear universal 


testimony to the wastefulness which results from inefficient 
control. We are informed that the Board have paid for a 
depth of foundations for schools which do not exist to the 
stated depth ; that we have been charged, and have paid for, 
material under the tar pavement in school playgrounds which 
does not exist at all; that, in the matter of the bricks, the — 
mortar, the woodwork, the lead, and other materials ‘used in 
the construction of certain of our schools, the requirements of 
the specifications have not been followed ; that the resolutions 
of the Works Committee regulating the procedure in reference 
to school buildings have been practically inoperative and have 
been allowed to- fall into abeyance; and that, finally, the — 
manner in which accounts for buildings have been presented 
and passed by that committee has been such that the super- 
vision of them has been of the flimsiest and most perfunctory — 
character, and has resulted in the existence of irregularities of 
the gravest kind without the knowledge of that committee. 
Evidence of this kind demands, and ought to receive, the im- 
mediate consideration of the Board. And I have no-doubt 
that the Board will endorse the strenuous action which has 
been taken upon the present Works Committee, in order to 
prevent such maladministration in the future. But still the 
fuller investigation of these facts, and the institution, together — 
with the administration, of further necessary reforms, is a work 
which must be mainly left in the hands of our successors.” 

This summary of the facts, understated as they were, and 
are proved to have been, was substantially repeated in an 
address to the ratepayers of London, signed by twenty-nine — 
members of that Board. The Zzmes of October 26, 1888, 
characterised this plain statement of fact as, “to say the least, — 
an electioneering device of very questionable propriety.” And — 
that was all the encouragement the 7zzes then gave to the © 
work of reform in this respect. Is it not, therefore, unjust to — 
state now that the Board of which I was chairman from De+ ~ 
cember 1885 to November 1888 “ incurred the reproach of that 
deplorable lack of supervision ” ? 

The importance of the question is not to be measured by 
the manner in which individuals, of whom I may be one, are 
unfairly and unjustly dealt with. It has a much more far- — 
reaching effect than this. The exposure of abuses is not at the — 
most favourable times a pleasant task. It is not rendered more 
pleasant when the abuse which is exposed is charged upon those 
who exposed it instead of upon those who committed it. Whilst 
those who have done what they could to prevent scamped work 
are held up to public reproof, there is not a single word of 
condemnation throughout the whole of your article of those by — 
whom the scamped and defective work must have been actually 
performed. I venture respectfully to submit tothe public that 
the reformation of abuses can never be carried through unless 
by the strong support of public opinion, and to the 77es that 
it would more reasonably and more surely help forward such 
work if it would condemn the guilty instead of the innocent. 

[But if the School Board will not endeavour to have the — 
guilty punished the members must assume the responsibility. 
Everyone knows that the Board did not commit the misdeeds, 
but by their hesitation they are preventing justice from being — 


executed. ] ‘ 


THE WILLARD CASTS OF ARCHITECTURE.. 


pee steamship Za Champagne from Havre has arrived, 

says Architecture and Building, with the large models of 
the Parthenon and the main facade of the church of Notre 
Dame de Paris, which are destined for the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. Under the terms of the will of — 
the late Levi Hale Willard, the sum of 75,000 dols. was givem 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, to be devoted to the 
purchase of casts and models illustrative of the history of 
architecture. -The purchases were to be made by a committee 
appointed for that purpose. Mr. Willard selected Mr. N. Le 
Brun, a well-known architect, to act as president and generab 
superintendent. The other members of the commission were 
appointed by the New York Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects. The commission consisted of N. Le Brun, — 
Emlen T. Littell and A. J. Bloor, selected bythe chapter. The 
museum appointed from their board of trustees Messrs. 
J. Q. A. Ward, Professor Ware and Frederick Rhinelander 
to have charge of the purchases as they were delivered at the 
museum. 

The commission, in buying, pursued a plan that would 
illustrate, as far as possible, the historical evolution of architec- 
ture from an early period. Architectural sculpture was. 
included, but no attention was paid to isolated groups ar 
statues. A classification of the collection may be made into 
two groups. The first group includes those casts which are not 
in the market, but had to be constructed especially for the 
museum. The second group consists of casts that are obtain- 
able to a certain extent, owing to the fact that the moulds were 
made and kept for different museums abroad. : 

The Parthenon and the Notre Dame de Paris are two 
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beautiful models. The former model was made by Adolph 
Jolly, a Parisian sculptor, whose work was under the artistic 
directions of Charles Chipiez, also of Paris. When the model 
was completed its sculptor received much praise from the 
Administration des Beaux-Arts of Paris. The Administration 
thought so much of it, in fact, that it requested permission to 
put the model on exhibition in the fine arts section of the Paris 
exhibition. : 

What is considered the most notable prize of the collection 
is, however, a cast of the Pandroseum portico of the Acropolis. 
It is 18 feet high by 20 feet in length with its four caryatids. 
It is intended to put this at the eastern end of the museum. 
Another cast is that of the large bay of the cloister of St. John 
at the Lateran. Atthe time Mr. Le Brun visited this noted 
Roman church it was undergoing repairs, and he had a cast 
taken on the spot, together with a reproduction of the mosaic 
work and its colouring. The cast stands about 14 feet high. 
Still another model is a reproduction of the facade in its 
original colours of the Knochenhauer Amthaus, at Hildesheim, 
in the north of Germany. The most painstaking fidelity was 
given to the reproduction of the details of colouring and 
painting. : 

The main part of the collection is made up chiefly of 
architectural details, to be arranged in chronological order. A 
few specimens of Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Phoenician, 
Cyprian and Asiatic architecture are illustrated. The Grecian 
collection consists of details of the principal buildings that 
remain of ancient Athens. A-model of the monument of 
Lysicrates, standing 3 feet high, is included in the collection. 
The model is superbly made, with a complete set in casts of all 
the details, from which the rest of the monument is gradually 
being constructed in the museum, after the drawings of Stuart. 
There are also a number of Etruscan casts and {a quantity of 
reliefs from Magna Grecia. 

The Roman collection is chiefly small details of the prin- 
cipal temples. The one thought most of, and by far the finest 
in this collection, is the cast of a large entablature, richly 
sculptured with dolphins, from the ruins recently excavated in 
the neighbourhood of the Pantheon. A number of candelabra 
and cinerary urns and various ornaments from columns and 
friezes are also included. Roman Medizval art is represented 
by the arch of St. John from the Lateran already alluded to. Ger- 
man Romanesque, especially early German Romanesque, is very 
fully illustrated. Among the casts may be mentioned a choir 
screen from the church of St. Michael’s, Hildesheim, including 
capital and bases, and similar casts from the crypt at Freising. 
Then come the special casts of arches and capitals ; sculptures 
from the pulpit of San Ambrogio, at Milan, and the Bernward 
column from Hildesheim. 

From England, France and Italy come numerous small 
details showing the tendency of style in those countries. 
There is a very good collection of specimens of Gothic art, 
among which may be named one of the iron hinges from Notre 
Dame and a few large single pieces of the rose window from 
St. Lawrence’s in Nuremberg. A fine collection of English 
Gothic casts were made especially for the museum, and a 
number of casts were also taken from Ruskin’s superb collec- 
tion. The Transition period is fairly represented by choir 
screens from the Chartres Cathedral, and a few details from the 
various chateaux. Some small panels, mural decorations and 
doors representing the decadence of the Rococo period fittingly 
winds up the collection. 

The models brought over by La Champagne were ordered 
in 1887. The rest of the collection has been ordered, but will 
not be finished for another year. 


PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


N Tuesday Peterborough Cathedral was reopened after a 
restoration which has been in progress since 1883. The 

work has been of a most extensive character. The great central 
tower was at the end of 1882 found to be in so insecure a state 
as to necessitate its being entirely taken down and rebuilt. 
This has been done, the tower being now rebuilt on solid foun- 
dations. In addition, the pillars of the choir and the north and 
south transept roofs have been repaired, and both transepts 
have been underpinned. These works, which were essentially 
necessaty for the security of the fabric, have absorbed the 
greatest portion of the expenditure. The other works which 
have been done include the cleaning of the internal masonry of 
the nave, aisles and western transepts, the placing of a cement 
floor in the triforium, and new bell-frames in the north-west 
tower. The total cost of these works has been 31,660/. 175. 7d. 
The contractor was Mr. Thompson. That which has been done 
to the interior has been met by special donations. At a cost of 
2,689/7. there have been provided fourteen stalls with mag- 
nificently carved wooden canopies, together with the flooring 
for the whole of the stallwork for the two bays west of the 
central tower. It may be mentioned in this connection that 


the old Benedictine method has been reverted to, and 
choir-stalls have been carried west, so as to include the first 
two bays of the nave. The works on hand, or which have beea 
provided for by special donations, consist of a choir pulpit, 

bishop’s throne, and marble floor for choir, exclusive of 
aisles and transepts. This is as far as the work has at present 

gone with the funds in hand ; but there are other works certi- 

fied by the architect, Mr. Pearson, R.A, as urgently needed,. 
which are estimated to cost 4,000/., and consist in making good 

the masonry of the north and south transepts, and in under- 

pinning and repairing the north-east angle of the eastern 

chapel. It is also proposed, when funds are forthcoming, to: 
complete the stalls with bookboards and seats, at a cost, with 

canopies, of 5,176/., to rearrange the east end of the choir, and 

to reconstruct the organ in another position. After-the open- 

ing services, which were attended by crowded congregations, 

a public luncheon was held at the Corn Exchange. The Dean 

of Peterborough presided, 

Canon Argles, in responding to the toast, ‘‘ The Bishop and 
Clergy of the Diocese,” said that the laity had helped them very 
much to raise what had been raised of the enormous amount 
required for the cathedral restoration in a time of great trouble 
and depression, and he felt convinced that if they had been 
appealed to before the depression came they would have raised 
the amount required in one year, instead of having to wait 
several years for it. 

Mr. Justice Lawrance gave ‘The Health of the Dean and 
Chapter and the Executive Committee.” The committee had, 
he said, expended 31,000/. on the restoration up to the present, 
and although he could not say how much was still required, he 
felt certain that the amount would be raised, for the past showed 
that the committee expended money wisely. 


Dean Perowne, in response, said it was a matter for sincere - 


thankfulness that they had been permitted to see the reopening 
of their grand cathedral. Hedescribed the work that had been 
done during the past eight years, and said it had been set about 
at once after they found out from the architect, Mr. Pearson, 
that the tower was in a very unsafe condition. 

been done in an incredibly short space of time. 
now that they had a cathedral unparalleled for beauty in the 
kingdom. It was one beautiful continuous piece of Norman 


work, and it. would hardly be credited that as late as 1837,~, 


according to the workmen’s records, the beautiful work had 
been limewashed and whitewashed. They understood things 
better now, and they had the building well scraped. They had 
fourteen of their stalls restored, and he knew of no finer in any 
cathedral. In spite of many difficulties they had had to en- 
counter, the greatest possible enthusiasm and loyalty to their 
cause had been shown, and much self-sacrifice had been made. 
They had been told by the bishop what the uses of cathedrals 
were, and therefore he would not attempt to gild gold. He 
rejoiced that they were connected with a building that had had 
such a grand past, and which, he thought, would have a glorious 
future. In appealing for more help he stated that they had had 
that day, he thought, the greatest collection ever made in a 
cathedral, certainly in that cathedral, for 569/. 3s. 3d. had been 
contributed to the restoration funds. 


BUILDING IN GLASGOW. 


A’ the meeting of Glasgow Dean of Guild Court .on the 
gth inst., Lord Dean of Guild Ure read the following 
statement :— 

From the circumstance that I was unable, by absence fiom 
the city, to be here last Court day, I am now in the anomalous 
position of making the annual statement to a new Court which 
the Dean of Guild is in the practice of giving to the old at the 
conclusion of his term of office. Happily, the gentlemen who 


have been associated with me throughout last year in the busi-- 


ness of the Court are here to-day, and I myself, by the kindness 
of the Merchants’ House, have been re-elected Dean of Guild. 


4 


The work had « 
He believed « 


It therefore matters little that the statement comes now, rather © 


than a fortnight ago, as to the number of linings and their 
character which we dealt with in the year now closed. When 
I look back over the records of the last twenty years I see that 
in many of those years the number of linings which were passed 
by this Court was greatly in excess of those which we dealt 
with last year, but that need cause no surprise to anyone who 
knows how we are now situated in Glasgow. As years pass.on 


the vacant ground in the city is built upon, and each successive. - 
year finds less new ground to cover than the year before, Theze - 


are no doubt old buildings being pulled down and new ones 
replacing them upon the ald sites, but the unoccupied ground is 
every year becoming less. The real growth of the city is seen 
beyond our boxders, and to know the full extent of our increase 
it is necessary to add to the linings that have been granted here 
those which have been given in the Courts of the surrounding 
burghs. Of these we keep no record, although truly the 
suburbs may be regarded as as much parts of Glasgow as. 


Kensington and Islington are parts of London. The total 
number of linings granted in the Court in the year ending on 
August 31 last was 267. 
and dwelling-houses ; 22 for churches, halls and schools; 162 
for warehouses, stores and workshops ; and 47 for alterations 
and additions to existing buildings. There was also authority 
granted for the formation of 340 lineal yards of new streets. As 
regards the new dwelling-houses, they are in every quarter of 
the city ; but the greater number, although not the highest in 


value, were proposed for the eastern district. The dimension | 


of nearly all the houses was small; only in one case was the 


limit of five apartments exceeded. The larger number were two” 


apartment houses, of which there were 666 ; of one apartment, 
321 ; of three apartments, 191 ; of four apartments, 57 ; of five 
apartments, 17; and, as I have said, one house with six apart- 
ments in it. The computed value of the whole of the dwelling- 
house property amounts to 180,400/. The estimated value of 
the 22 churches, halls and schools amounts to 46,700/. ; the 
162 warehouses, stores and workshops to 182,870/.; and the 
alterations and additions to existing buildings was supposed to 
cost about 17,7907. The value of the whole work which we 
authorised, allowing a fair price for the formation of streets, 
would foot up to nearly 450,o00/, In future years I expect 
that we shall have a larger number of alterations to deal with 
than in the past. Hitherto, unless some change on the exterior 
of the buildings was to be made by the alteration proposed, it 
was not deemed necessary to obtain the sanction of the Dean 
of Guild Court, and so the character of the occupancy was fre- 
quently changed without the knowledge of the authorities. 
Houses each formerly occupied by a single family were some- 


times broken up and converted into smaller houses, accommo- | : aes 
The sanitary appliances, which were | But we must always remember that we cannot place ourselves 


dating several families. 
quite ample for the former conditions, were always far short of 
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These comprise 33 linings for shops | 


what the greater numbers required, and almost invariably | 


disease and disorder was the result. To remedy this state of 
matters a Bill was promoted in last session of Parliament, and 
is now “The Glasgow Police (Amendment) Act, 


1890.” | Were physical conditions which at all times influenced the ~ 


Clause 29 of that Act makes it imperative on “every person | ; Mee : sae 
who proposes to alter the structure of any existing dwelling- sculptor of a less sunny and brilliant clime; and to these in- — 


house, or to adapt or use for human habitation any building, . 


not being a dwelling-house, or to alter the mode of occupancy 
of any existing dwelling-house in such a manner as to increase 
the number of houses or occupiers, that application be made to 
the Dean of Guild Court for a warrant for that purpose, whether 
the alterations be or be not such as to alter the exterior dimen- 
sions.” In the Act there are also important changes made as 


a dull heavy atmosphere, scarcely varying in colour from morn- 


respects the authorised dimensions of apartments, the domestic | 


water-supply and water-closet accommodation. It may not be 
imposed upon this Court to enforce conformity with all of these 
new conditions when a lining is applied for, yet, inasmuch ‘as 
these requirements will be demanded by the sanitary authorities 
before occupation is allowed, we may feel it to be our duty to 
insist upon their observance when the plans .come under our 
observation, and I am sure, from the experience of the past, 
that all reasonable suggestions will get the most careful con- 
sideration by those who axe bringing plans to this Court. 


PAINTED SKELETONS. 


|e archzological explorations carried on in the Crimea 

during last summer have produced at least one remarkable 
result. Professor Vesselovski found painted human bones in 
two graves—six skeletons in one grave and one in another 
Professor Grempler, of Breslau, who was present last winter at 
the Congress of Archzeologists in Moscow, is of opinion that 
these graves belonged to the original inhabitants of the Crimea, 
the Cimmerians of Herodotus. It was a usage with them to 
lay their dead on elevated spots, so that the birds might con- 
sume the flesh. When quite bleached they painted the skele- 
tons with some mineral pigment. 
painted skeletons have been found in Central Asia, but only in 
a few instances. Only three such graves had been previously 
found in the Crimea. Professor Grempler proposes to take the 
skeletons with him to Paris, and exhibit them at the forthcoming 
Congress of Anthropologists. 


OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS. 


N examination has lately been made of the excavation dis- 
covered a short time ago at Ballynock, near Ballino, 
County Cork, where a number of stones bearing ogham 
inscriptions were accidentally discovered. ‘The passage or 
chamber in which the oghams were found is 90 feet in length 
and of a crescent shape, and having about 14 feet of each end 
turning inwards; at the angle formed by the northern arm a 
solid clay partition was left, and from that 43 feet southwarcs a 
similar partition was left. These partitions appear never to 
have been cut away when the place was originally excavated, 
but small holes have been knocked through them, sufficient to 


Graves containing such ~ 


- have the effect of breaking up the blank flatness of the back- 
ground, and while the sculpture would be relieved and thrown — 
_ out with the most sparkling distinctness, the shapes and variety _ 
| of the shadows. would form connecting masses with the ~ 


| who so perfected their arts of design, also resorted to 


(omens 


let a man creep through. The height of the chamber is 3 feet 
g inches, and the width 3 feet 6 inches, the passage terminating 
at either end by sloping abruptly to the surface. Eight stones 
bearing ogham inscriptions are visible, and it is expected more 
may be found, the stones being used to cover the passage, four 
of the stones only having been removed from the chamber. 
The inscriptions have not as yet been translated, there being 
17,27, 31 and 34 scores on the stones removed, and three 
distinct features have been noticed in these inscriptions. 
Number 1 has finely-cut scores, as if made with a file or 
rubbing ; number 2 has the scores badly and deeply cut, a 
with hammer and chisel ; and number 3 has the marks wide, 
deep and flat at the bottom, with jagged (almost undercut) — 
edges, as if done with acid. The translation of the inscriptions 
is expected to be completed as soon as the remaining stones 
have been uncovered. ; ne 


TESSERZ. - 
Architecture and Sculpture. 
-  R, WESTMACOTT. A aa 
the best ages of art both architects and sculptors laboured 
towards one end, the perfection of the sentiment of ar 
Each calculated the amount of power their respective arts 
should exercise on the other to produce the best entire result. 
The greatest advantage must have been derived from both from 
the consideration of the properties and capabilities of each art 
in connection with its sister. We very properly turn to the 
works of the Greeks as our safest guides and instructors in art. 


in the circumstances of the artists of that favoured country. 
The difficulty of judging of the effect of Greek sculpture on a 
large scale, as it is seen by us in comparatively small spaces, 
has often been alluded to. There can be no doubt that there 


Athenian in his art practice, which could not occur to the ~ 


fluences may, doubtless, be attributed something of the treat- ~ 
ment of the very class of art we are now considering. For how 
many weeks, nay months, in our country, for instance, is there 


ing to evening? Under this condition of the light statues in a 
pediment are necessarily comparatively ineffective. Wanting a 
natural chiaro-oscuro themselves and casting no shadows, — 
they too often merely fill a space. In Greece, with its clear ~ 
atmosphere and bright blue sky, it was seldom indeed that the 
statues in a pediment would seem to stand dead, in effect, and 
unconnected with objects near them. In that country the sun 
would brilliantly illuminate the building and its decoration, and — 
the sculptor could calculate with certainty upon the effect of — 
this flood of light upon his productions. Each statue would, of — 
course, cast a broad and effective shadow against the flat i 
ashlaring behind it. These shadows would, in the first place, 


sculpture itself, giving to the whole composition a fulness, — 
richness and variety of the greatest possible value. These — 
wonderful masters, for we may indeed so consider those — 


another device of great value. It was not unusual with — 
the Greeks to repeat the sky colour on the ashlaring, in ~ 
conformity with a practice which seems to have prevailed — 
extensively of colouring portions of the architectural details — 
of their temples and other public edifices. This, besides 
having the effect of further relieving the white marble statues — 


from the’background, when the sun was not shining on that — 
face of the building, would, during the hours of its most brilliant — 


light, break the colour of the shadows cast by the statues by = 
making them of a cooler tint. It is evident that none of these — 
calculations and refinements were thought unworthy the — 
attention of the Greeks. It was by the careful study of their — 
subject and by their intuitive perception of the beautiful, and — 
immediate comprehension of all that contributed to its develop- — 
ment, that such marvellous perfection was attained and was — 


| displayed in all the best productions of this extraordinary — 


people. 
‘Fresco and Oil-Painting. 
B. R. HaypDon. 

The power of fresco lies in light ; the power of oil in depth 
and tone. Oil is luminous in shadow ; fresco in light. 
mighty space of luminous depth and “ darkness visible” gives 
a murky splendour to a hall or public building. A mighty 
space of silvery breadth and genial fleshliness, with lovely faces 
and azure draperies and sunny clouds and heroic forms, elevates 
the spirits and gives a gaiety and triumphant joy to the mind. 
The less shadow in decoration the better. Fresco is not 
desirable, because it is practised on a despotic material, and — 


Pr 
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therefore requires a resolute and unerring hand, a fixed eye and 
steady brain. It is desirable for its beauties, not for its obstruc- 
tions. It is more difficult to paint with your feet than your 
hands, but that is no reason such a process is desirable. It 
would be better for fresco if lime had the facilities of oil. It 


-would be no disadvantage to be able to work up and retouch 


is distinct in its properties and reactions from the 


; deoxidised oil, 


like Rembrandt, but it is not to be rejected because you cannot 
do it. You must take the process as it is ; and as it has been 
done effectually by Italians and Greeks, as it has been effectually 
used as an engine by the modern Germans, though far from the 
perfection of Raphael, there is no reason on earth why it may 
not be also adopted by the British school. 


Greek Ideas of Beauty. 
J. S. BLACKIE, 

As every individual in this world has his own peculiar gift 
and prominent faculty, which it is his privilege to use for the 
glory of his Creator and the good of his fellow-men, so each 
separate nation has its characteristic function, by virtue of 
which it assumes a position on the great theatre of life, and 
plays a part in the mighty drama of centuries. Now, the 
function which the Greek exercised in ancient times, as_con- 
trasted with the Roman, the Egyptian, and the Hebrew, plainly 
was that finer activity of the shaping imagination which 
delights to embody its workings in the permanent type of 
beautiful forms—and this to such a degree that, while there is 
scarcely a region of discursive thought and emotion in which 
modern wit and fancy have not successfully vied with, and 
sometimes by notable degrees surpassed, the masters of Attic 
refinement in the chaste sphere of sculpture, where beauty of 
form acts alone the Greeks still reign supreme; and the 
greatest Christian moulders in brass and stone, though privileged 
to enjoy the familiar fellowship of apostles and prophets, now 
recur with a pure and fresh joy to the rich Pantheon of that 
early and graceful mythology. When we read in“ Herodotus ” 
that Philip, the son of Butacides, a man of Crotona, had a 
temple erected to him by the people of Segesta, in Sicily, for 
no other reason than that he was the most handsome man of 
his age, we are apt to think it a very pretty madness, or 
perhaps, if our temper inclines to sternness, a very refined and 
luxurious sort of impiety. But, in fact, if we will only bear in 
mind that beauty was the great national inspiring idea of the 
Greek people; that the stamp of this most excellent and 
divine quality is set everywhere on all the creatures of.God and 
all the garniture of creation around us; and also that all monu- 
ments, though apparently in grateful honour of men, are funda- 
mentally as much a public act of devout recognition to the 
Creator for having blessed earth with so much nobility— 
viewing the matter in this light, we shall become more tolerant 
in our judgment, and learn to look upon the temple to the 
beautiful Philip, erected by a polytheistic people, as a monument 
no less natural, becoming and graceful than those raised by 
the admirers of British intellect to the poetic genius of a Burns, 
a Byron and a Scott. To the Greeks beauty was a divine 
thing, and worthy of a certain reverent admiration akin to 
worship, as much as genius is felt to be by us. 


Oil and Wax in Painting. 
D. G. FITZGERALD. 


Among the ancients, wax was the principal vehicle for 
pigments, and the advantages attending its use have not, 
perhaps, in our time been sufficiently appreciated. Its pre- 
servative effect, both upon the canvas and the mass of colouring 
material in a painting, is its great recommendation ; and it is 
found that this effect is continued when the proportion of wax 
employed is but small. Oil, and more especially drying oil, has 
a contrary effect, and its affinity for oxygen tends both to the 
destruction of the canvas and to promote chemical action among 
the pigments, unless some protective agency is employed. 
Hemp which has been imbued in oil has even been known 
spontaneously to burst into flames; and this fact is a sufficient 
proof of the energetic action which takes place when vegetable 
substances are left at a certain temperature in contact with fatty 
bodies. Many pigments which cannot, on account of their 
changeable or fugitive nature, be employed simply as oil colours, 
may safely be used under the preservative influence of wax. 


‘Thus chrome yellow, verdigris, orpiment, gamboge and the 


lakes, together with the metallic oxides, which are changeable 
In oils, may readily be made available to the painter, and 
subservient to the interests of art. Indeed, in every portion of 
a painting wax appears to have its sphere of utility. Added in 
small quantity to mastic and other varnishes, it prevents the 
cracking which is consequent upon their contraction and the 
loss of their tenacious elasticity in drying ; and, again, the 
advantage it affords of preserving the back of the canvas from 
the influence of moisture might well be profited by. We are 
told that Titian painted on a red ground, and imbued his 
Canvas at the back with beeswax dissolved in oil. Wax, which 
1 fatty bodies 
In general, has been described by Thomson as a kind of 
It is the purest and most unalterable of all 


unctuous bodies. Speaking of the wax encaustic painting of 
ships among the Greeks, Pliny observes, “ Quz pictura in 
navibus nec sole, nec sale, ventisque corrumpitur.” When 
bleached, it melts at 158° Fahr. and congeals at 149° Fahy. 
Hot oils, both volatile and fixed, readily dissolve it. It is not 
changed by exposure to the atmosphere, and is scarcely acted 
upon by the strongest acids. The fluid portion of oil, or oleine, 
is a compound of oleic acid with the oxide of glyceryle and the 
solid portion, or stearine, of stearic acid in combination with the 
same base. When for this base we substitute an alkali, such as 
potash or soda, soap is produced; and the fat acids may also 
be made to combine with various oxides, forming plasters or 
metallic soaps. The oxide of lead, for instance, when boiled 
with olive oil, forms diachylon plaster, or, if but a smal! 
quantity be used, the oil acquires peculiar drying qualities. It 
was in profiting by this circumstance that quickly drying oils 
were first produced for the purposes of art. Besides the oxides 
of lead, the acetate of the same metal, the sulphate of zinc, and 
latterly the protoborate of manganese, have been found avail- 
able for the purpose of communicating a drying quality to oi). 
The explanation of this appears to be that the oxide of glyceryie 
is sufficient to hold in combination the acid of these salts, and 
that a double decomposition occurs which is of sufficient 
permanence for the object in view, namely, the speedy desicca- 
tion of the oil, an effect which depends upon the combination of 
the metallic oxide. If, however, as is remarked by Field, we 
use the oil rendered drying by the sulphate of zinc, together 
with that which owes its drying qualities to the acetate of lead, 
we obtain by double decomposition two new compounds, the 
acetate of zinc, which is an ill dryer, and the sulphate of lead, 
which is insoluble and opaque; the oil is also restored to its 
original condition. The fact of this chemical barbarism being 
recommended in various works upon art is an instance of the 
necessity of scientific guidance in the manipulation of the 
various materials of the painter’s art. When exposed to theair 
the fixed oils become yellow, viscid and rancid, and also acquire 
an acid reaction. They then absorb oxygen from several 
pigments, as in the case of red lead, which often blackens in 
oil; but, according to Montabert, this is prevented by the 
addition of resins or wax. 


Lighting Streets of London. 


M. E. WALCOTT. 

In 1661 the streets were directed to be lighted with candles 
or lanterns by every householder or occupier fronting the main 
road from nightfall to 9 P.M., the hour of retiring to bed, In 
the last year of King Charles II.’s reign, one Edward Heming 
obtained the right of lighting the streets with lanterns placed 
over every tenth door, from six on moonless evenings until 
midnight, between Michaelmas and Lady Day. During the 
reign of Queen Anne, in July 1708, Mr, Michael Coke intro- 
duced globular glass lamps with oil burners, instead of the 
former glimmering lanterns. In 1716 an Act was passed which 
enjoined every householder to furnish a light before his door 
from six to eleven o’clock at night, except on evenings between 
the seventh night of each new moon and the third after it 
reached the full. In a few years a company was formed to 
light the street from six o’clock until midnight, each house- 
holder who paid poor rates being required to contribute for 
this purpose six shillings a year. Gas at its introduction, in 
the beginning of the present century (now paled by Bude and 
electric lights), presented such a novel spectacle to the eyes of 
the Foreign Ambassadors, that they were vain enough to imagine 
that the brilliant lamps were only a part of a general illumina- 
tion to celebrate their arrival. 


Roman Construction in Metal. 
J. FERGUSSON, 

I look upon it as an almost undoubted fact that the Romans 
did use metal as a constructive material. Were it only 
that columns of extreme tenuity are represented in Pompeian 
paintings, we might be inclined to ascribe it to mere incorrect 
drawing ; but the whole style of ornament there shown is such 
as is never found in stone or brick pillars, and could only be 
executed in metal. Besides this, the pillars in question are 
always represented in the decorations as simply gilt or bronzed, 
while the representations of stone pillars are coloured. All 
this evidence goes to prove that a style of art once existed con- 
sisting of the employment of metal for the principal features, 
all material traces of which are now lost. The disappearance 
of all remains of such a style is easily accounted for by the 
perishable nature of iron from rust, and the value and con- 
sequent insecurity of bronze and similar metals. We know 
that much bronze has been stolen, even in recent days, from 
the Pantheon and other buildings which are known to have 
been adorned with it. Another thing which we learn from 
these paintings is, that though the necessities of street archi- 
tecture compelled these city mansions to take a rectilinear 
outline, whenever the Roman architects built in the country 
they indulged in a picturesque variety of outline and of form 
which they perhaps carried further than even the Gothic archi- 

cts of the Middle Ages, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


in the dullest season French journalists can always fall 
‘back on the reform of the Salon, if they are in want of a 
-subject. An article of the kind can hardly be deemed 
‘inopportune in these days, for as soon as French artists 
return to Paris from their holidays the manceuvres about 
yjuries and regulations begin. Just now there is talk in 
many a studio upon the defects of the jury of this year, and 
‘discussions arise over the men named as their successors. 
If the election of a jury took place in November, it would 
be constituted by a set of men that would not correspond 
with those who head the list in the spring, after it has been 
resolved to give the old jury one more trial. The regula- 
tions of the Salon never appear so dishonest as at the 
approach of winter, when the short days make grumblers of 
ali artists. But it must be allowed that the evils have little 
enovelty about them. ‘They are all as familiar as so many 
-old friends. When, fer instance, it is said—as it is now— 
‘that medals and the machinery for awarding them are 
“frauds ; that the mixing of students with artists of experience 
‘does not serve the latter ; that the walls of the Salon were 
mnever intended to display colossal mural paintings, which 
ynot only monopolise more space than they deserve, but do 
‘harm to all the smaller works in their vicinity, we have 
only a repetition of complaints that have almost become 
stale. This year the dissatisfaction appears to be more 
intense, and is no doubt owing to the success of the exhibi- 
tion of M. MEISSONIER and his band of reformers. Artists 
awho remained loyal to the Salon will not measure that 
~-suecess by the number of visitors who attended. It might 
- be possible to ascribe the crowds to novelty, and to believe 
» that next year the galleries of the Champ de Mars would 
- be deserted. But what artists must esteem more highly is 
the fact that in the new exhibition there was a chance for a 
man to reveal what was in him. Instead of his pictures 
being far apart, they were kept together, and in that way 
their qualities and the power of the painter became more 
apparent. Frenchmen are not conservative enough to 
allow their interests to be sacrificed for the sake of an 
institution. The best that could be said of the Salon was 
in respect to its being an attraction to raise money to found 
an asylum for broken-down artists. That purpose was 
laudable, but it should not be allowed to override the needs 
of men who were trying to be independent of charity. The 
present was sacrificed to the future in the management. It 
is not therefore wonderful that journalists who are inspired 
by -artists should be clamorous for the overthrow of a 
system that has.done so little for French art or artists. 


TuE Glasgow Exhibition Buildings, which were de- 
signed by the late JAMES SELLARS, realised when sold by 
auction 12,0752. 8s. 5d. When they were handed over to 
the city by the Exhibition Committee it was understood 
that the Kelvingrove Park in which they were erected could 
be restored for about 2,o00/. But it has cost 5,192/ to 
restore the grounds, and the gift of the committee is there- 
fore proportionately reduced, and amounts to 6,882/. Some 
dissatisfaction has been expressed at the expenditure, which 
comprises rewards to officiais and people connected with 
the exhibition, but the Parks Committee considered that 
they were to avoid as much as they could any application 
of the rates to pay for expenses that were legacies from the 
exhibition. 


Ir denoted good taste on the part of M. AucusTE 
“VACQUERIE when, at the inauguration of the memorial of 
Eucrne Deg.acrorx in the gardens of the Luxembourg, he 
set aside any credit which might appear to be due to him 
for initiating the project of the work, and to the committee 
who aided him in the realisation. M. VAcQUERIE insisted 
that the monument was erected by DELAcRorx himself, and 
‘he explained the paradox by saying that the greater part of 
-the money required was obtained through the exhibition of 
«the painter’s works. Moreover, DELACROIx was opposed 
-to competitions, and as the committee entrusted the work 
to M. Datou on the strength of the great monuments he 
-had' completed, it might be imagined they were carrying out 
‘the painter’s instructions. Of course there was no reference 
xtc the desire of DELAcRorx that he should have no other 
memorial than the works of his hand. M. Datou is a 


sculptor who believes he is strongest in representing action. 

Accordingly he employs Old Time to raise a nude figure of 

Glory in his arms in order that she may deposit a wreath at 

a base of the bust. The genius of Art applauds by clapping 

her hands, but whether at the success of Glory in placing a 

wreath on a narrow ledge, or at such an exhibition of strength © 
by Father Time, is not announced. ‘The design isa concet?o, 

but the irregular sweep of the lines somehow recalls 

DELACROIX. 


NATURALLY there is rejoicing among Canadian archi- 
tects over the failure of the county buildings at Woodstock, 
Ontario. The authorities when inviting designs fixed the 
outlay at 60,000 dollars, and as that sum was inadequate, — 
few Canadians competed. One of their designs was ad- 
mired, but as it could not be erected for less than 
100,000 dollars, an architect from Detroit was entrusted 
with the work, with a Detroit contractor to aid him. 
Some weeks ago it was alleged that the work was not being 
carried on satisfactorily, and there was a. suspension. Two 
architects were asked to examine what was done, and their 
report was so unfavourable that two other architects were 
called in. They also were compelled to declare that, owing 
to the character of the mortar and cement, the masonry was 
unsatisfactory. They also pointed out that the specifica- 
tions were so vague “that the contractor may read them 
very much as he may choose.” ‘The American architect 
was in consequence dismissed, and the offer of a firm to 
carry on the work for a commission of 25 per cent. was 
accepted. The original architect intends to bring an action 
against the Council, and declines to part with his plans. 


His successors will say their percentage was based om the 


supposition that plans were available. It may be assumed 
that the inhabitants-of the Canadian County of Oxford wilt 


find they will have to pay for the official muddle just as if — a 


it occurred in England ; and the cause is also one that is 
familiar in England, viz. unwise economy. 


Two assistants have been engaged by the committee of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund to copy mscriptions and 
describe paintings, and they will shortly begin their work at 
the Beni-Hassan tombs. Enough money was not forth- — 
coming to enable the committee to send out a draughtsman 
in addition. As the destruction of monuments in Egypt 1s 
being carried on regardless of all the British remonstrances, 
no time should be lost in securing faithful records of the 
inscriptions. Although serious responsibilities have been 
incurred by the English Government for the sake of the 
Egyptians, it must seem odd to foreign arehzologists that 
English influence is unable to save memorials which may 
be considered as the property of the whole human race, and 
in fact-dealers, collectors and other vandals now feel they 
can carry on their practices with more security since there 
is a protecting power to encourage enterprise in Egypt. 
According to the Bosphore Egyptien for October 1, three 
gangs of workmen, under two local sheikhs, are daily 
extracting blocks from the lower courses of the two largest 
Pyramids of Gizeh. These are broken up on the spot, and 
carried away on camel-back for building purposes. The 
sheikhs allege that they are doing this work of destruction 
by permission of the Government ; whereas they have, it is _ 
said, obtained only a permit authorising them to remove 
scattered blocks (“ des blocs éparpillés”). This is vandalism 
with a vengeance. 


A PROPOSAL has been made by some of. the committee 
of the exhibition now open in the Brussels Academy which 
is likely to be carried out. Shortly expressed, it means a 
rearrangement of the pictures. Pictures which are “skied” - 
are to become visible to the spectators without the aid of 
an opera-glass, while those on lower levels will be elevated. 
In Paris there are generally some changes during the Salon 
exhibition, but it would hardly be feasible to rehang all the 
pictures. If the rule is approved for the Brussels exhibition, 
it will of course be enforced in Antwerp and Ghent here- 
after. It is not, however, likely that any change will attract 
visitors on week-days. It is astonishing how few are the 
Belgians who are willing or able to invest a france for 
admission on a week-day, while on Sundays, when an . 
exhibition can be seen for a few pence, it is crowded with 
people who have all the appearance of prosperity, and the 
humbler classes are absent. 
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DURHAM. (FROM A DRAWING BY JOHN 
SELL COTMAN.,) 


CASTLE EDEN DEAN, 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON. 


HE County Purposes Committee of the Corporation of 
f London, appointed to inquire into the question of the 
water supply of London, held its last sitting on Monday. Sir 
John Monckton said since he last gave evidence before the 
committee he had received a communication from the New 
River Company, in which they said that, having regard to all 
the circumstances in which the water inquiry was taking 
place, they did not feel they could usefully take part in the 
proceedings of the committee by deputing an official represen- 
tative to attend before them. That letter completed the 
‘correspondence between the town clerk and all the companies. 
The Chairman invited any further evidence on the question, but 
none was forthcoming. He then stated that he had made 
some inquiries as to the financial part of the inquiry, and had 
consulted Mr, Watson, a banker and financier in the City, 
whom he had asked to be present and to give evidence, but he 
was unable to come. Mr. Watson had, however, written 
saying that 30,000,000/. could be easily raised ona water-rate 
security at 3 per cent. interest. That assertion he made with 
every confidence, based on his financial experience of over a 
quarter of acentury. Mr.Deputy Rose-Innes said Mr. Deputy 
Halse, who had had some experience in the transfer of water- 
works to public authorities, had sent a list of the Acts of 
Parliament authorising those purchases, which, no doubt, would 
prove of considerable importance to the committee, dealing, as 
they did, with no less than seventy towns. This was the 
thirteenth sitting of the committee, and he was glad to say they 
were now in a position to consider their report, which in due 
<ourse would be presented to the Corporation. The chairman, 
Sir Guyer Hunter, said the public inquiry was now closed. 
They had gone into the matter referred to them as carefully as 
they possibly could, and had sought far and wide for evidence 
of every kind, both in favour and against the existing state of 
affairs. They had also been to Manchester and Glasgow to 
ascertain the facts of the water supply of those cities, and he 
trusted the conclusion they would come to would be of an 
impartial character and just to all parties concerned, 


CITIES AND TOWNS. 


N Tuesday, in last week, the session of the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute was opened, when the president, 
Professor E. A. Freeman, delivered an address. The following 
report of it is taken from the Birmingham Post :— 
The President expressed his satisfaction at finding himself 
for the first time appearing on‘a public occasion in the city of 
Birmingham. The change in the style of that great borough 
Suggested many points in the history of cities and in their 
constitution. It carried them back to the beginnings of the 
history of our land, and beyond our own land to the history of 
lands beside which our earliest memories seemed modern. 
The annals of city life in Britain would hardly carry us back 
further than the days when Lincoln was a colony of Rome, and 
when York was a dwelling-place of the Czsars. From the 
Outposts of Rome in her most northern province we were 
carried back to the cities of Gaul, of Italy, of old Greece, and 
of older Phcenicia to Rome herself, and to the rivals of the 
days of her youth and of her might. The unrecorded settle- 
ment of an English gezs or clan, the home of the Beormingas 
—whoever the Beormingas and their patriarch may have 
‘been—had not by its new rank as a city, but by the long 
growth which had entitled it to claim that rank, won its place 
for not a few purposes alongside many of the renowned cities 
of the elder world. Many a city which held a high place in 
the page of history, many a city whose trade spread into all 
ands, and which bore rule over other Cities, near or distant, 
must in wealth, in area, in population, have lagged far behind 
this Birmingham in which they were now met. It was only a 
few of the very greatest, such as Rome and Carthage, 
Syracuse and Capua, in the days of their power, which 
‘could have surpassed or equalled this great centre of midland 


England in all that forms material prosperity, in all that 
makes a great dwelling-place of men to be flourishing and 
peaceful and law-abiding. Yet we instinctively felt that there 
was something which at once parted off Birmingham and every 
other city of Britain, almost every other city of Europe, from a 
full comparison either with any of the great cities of the 
ancient world, or with many of the great cities of the Medizxval 
world. There was something which Birmingham and Man- 
chester and London itself had not, which not only the ancient 
cities had, but which cities immeasurably beneath the size and 
wealth of any of them had also; and yet he did not like to 
speak of something lacking, because the lack was one which 
was fully made up in other ways. It was essential to the con- 
ception of a city in the elder times ; it was part of the very life 
of a Pheenician, a Greek or an Italian commonwealth, to be 
itself an independent State. The city formally or practically 
independent, the very life of the politics of the ancient world, 
no small element in the politics of the Medizeval world, had 
practically passed away from the face of modern Europe. In 
England, in Britain generally, the system of independent cities 
never took root. The whole course of our history, in every 
detail, forbade such a growth. Other lands developed forms of 
freedom and forms of bondage for which in England there 
wasno room. The free city, the sovereign duke, the sovereign 
bishop, all grew at the expense of the national power. A free 
city of Birmingham would be dearly purchased at the cost of 
a princely Earl of Warwick and a princely Bishop of Coventry, 
and he suspected that the subjects of the bishop and the earl 
would have little reason to envy those who were the subjects 
of the free city, but not its citizens. We had seen nothing 
of all this, because the history of England is the growth 
of a united nation. The glory, even the freedom, of particular 
parts was sacrificed to the higher glory, the higher freedom of the 
whole. What the free city and the free district lost the free nation 
more than gained. He said long ago, in the ancient city of 
Exeter, that the reason why the history of Exeter was less than 
the history of Niirnberg was because the history of England 
was greater than the history of Germany ; and he might say 
the same again with greater force in a city younger than Exeter, 
and greater. The difference he had pointed out was the 
difference between a world of cities and a world of nations, and 
that difference was closely connected with another difference 
which many things past and present combined to bring home 
very forcibly to his mind, especially on the present occasion. 
Birmingham was emphatically the Midland city. It was called 
the capital of the Midlands. It was said to have the best fish 
market in the kingdom—because it was so very far away from 
any of the four seas of Britain. It would have been a little 
amusing to an old Greek or an old Phcenician to hear of a 
great city far away from the sea, far away, even, from any 
navigable river, and yet more amusing to hear that distance 
from the sea could in any way conduce to abundance of fish, 
This last characteristic of Birmingham could have arisen only 
in the very latest times. There was an ancient proverb, “ The 
Mayor of Northampton opens oysters with his dagger.” It was 
thought in those days that the creatures of the sea would have 
lost something of their sweetness before they could reach either 
Birmingham or Northampton, but the improved communication 
of quite modern times, the railway following on the fleet coach, 
had relieved both Northampton and Birmingham, he would not 
say from the need of crying stinking fish, but from the danger 
of having stinking fish to cry. But improved means of com- 
munication implied earlier means of communication ; and 
Northampton in an earlier time, Birmingham in a later, became 
important seats of manufacture and therefore centres of com- 
munication with other places, notwithstanding they were 
planted a long way from the sea. In a map of the oldest 
civilised Europe, save in some specially exceptional case, they 
would hardly see a great city away from the sea. Carthage 
away from the sea weuld have been Carthage no longer. He 
felt almost as much at home in Sicily as he did in Britain, 
but he felt sure he should never be called upon to address a 
Midland Institute in the isle of Sicily. Greece, Sicily, Old 
Phcenicia, Northern Africa, it should be remembered, however, 
had no rivers like the Rhine, the Rhone and the Danube, the 
Thames, the Severn and the Ouse. Where there were 
navigable rivers the coast was, in a manner, carried inland, and 
there might be havens, and ships and commerce far away from 
the actual sea. A Carthaginian would hardly have objected to 
settle ten miles from the sea if he could have found the port of 
London, or Liverpool, or Bremen, or Hamburg to settle at. 
Birmingham, however, had no river. N orthampton had a river, 
but hardly a haven. Both were as purely inland towns as if 
they had arisen in the heart of Africa or Asia. | Like the oldest 
cities of all they had their trade routes, but they were trade 
routes by land ; men came not to them by the watery ways by 
which they came to Sidon and Carthage, to Corinth and 
Miletus. In the political speculations of Aristotle and of every 
Greek thinker the independent city was taken for granted. 
That it was otherwise with us was part of what we might call 
the growth of the world since Aristotle’s day. The world grew 
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largely under the dominion of Rome; it had grown largely 
again in later times. What the waters of the Mediterranean 
were in the days of Aristotle, the wide ocean itself was now. 
The continents of the’ whole world had taken the place of the 
islands and peninsulas of Southern Europe, and as a necessary 
part of such a change as this nations had taken the part of 
cities. In the new state of things, in the wider world of to-day, 
the independent city had become something too small to be the 
prevailing unit. Rome ceased to be a city in the sense in which 
the word was understood by Aristotle ; but if Rome lost the true 
life of a city through her own greatness, she did much to 
strengthen and to spread abroad in every part of her dominions 
a form of city life second only to the highest. Birmingham 
never was a Roman town, like Lyons and Rheims, like York 
and Lincoln ; but when they got among the cities of Gaul, and 
still more among the cities of Britain, they were on the high 
road to Birmingham and its rank of city. The old Greek 
or Medizval Italian cities furnished a class of facts 
which were most precious as illustrations, but which had 
nothing to do with us in the direct way of cause and 
effect ; but when they got to the city of the Arverni on its hills, 
to the city of the Parisii on its island, they were on the straight 
path to the Beormingas and their home. They had got so near 
to their goal that it was time to ask what was meant by Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Liverpool and Newcastle becoming 
cities, as they had seen them become in our own days. They 
could hardly say that Birmingham had gained any practical 
advantage by. becoming a city. Their municipal franchises, 
their Parliamentary representation, were in no way enlarged ; 
the borough was as well off in these matters as the city. The 
only practical advantage—if it were a practical advantage—was 
that the Mayor of Birmingham now undoubtedly took prece- 
dence of the Mayor of Warwick, and that a citizen of Birming- 
ham, who had no ground of precedence but his citizenship, 
undoubtedly took precedence of a burgess of Warwick, who 
had no ground of precedence but his burghership. They must 
not think that he meant to imply that the promotion was some- 
thing of no worth or meaning. Quite the opposite. He held 
that this grant of precedence to that great borough was a 
fitting acknowledgment of the place which Birmingham had 
won for itself among English towns, and to him it came not 
merely as a tribute to Birmingham, but as in some sort a tribute 
to historic truth—at any rate, as a heavy blow given to a com- 
mon delusion. There was a point of difference between the 
promotion of Birmingham and the promotion of Manchester 
and Newcastle. There was a popular belief that the difference 
between a borough and a city was that a city was the seat of a 
bishopric, and that a borough was not. That belief was, within 
atime which he could faintly remember, true as a matter of 
fact. In England proper—they had nothing to do with Scot- 
land, and it was safer to keep out of Wales—it was the 
universal custom, at the accession of King William IV., to 
apply the name of “city” to all towns which were the seats 
of bishops, and to none other. Westminster, and presently 
Coventry, would by this rule count as dowager cities, keeping 
their rank by courtesy, though their bishops had been taken 
from them. Otherwise many people seemed to have thought 
that the two things, bishopric and city, necessarily went 
together. Many thought that if a town became the seat of a 
bishop it at once became a city. The question became a 
practical one when in our own time, after a lapse of three 
hundred years, new bishoprics began to be founded in English 
towns. ‘The principle seemed to have been established that the 
planting of a bishopric did not of itself make that town a city, 
but that it gave it a kind of claim to become a city. It seemed 
to be held that when a town had become a bishop’s see it 
should become a city—that it should be made such py royal 
proclamation. This doctrine dated from the last time before 
our own day when bishoprics were founded in England, 
namely, from the reign of Henry VIII. In Henry’s charter 
founding the bishopric of Gloucester there was a clause order- 
ing that the town (villa) of Gloucester should henceforth be 
called the city (civitas) of Gloucester; and the same practice 
was observed in the foundation of other bishoprics at that time. 
This precedent of Henry VIII. had been followed in our own 
time. At Manchester, he believed, following the foundation of 


the bishopric, there was some discussion whether Manchester | 


had thereby become a city or not, and the question was 
presently settled by a royal proclamation, which made it a city. 
The like had been done with Liverpool, Newcastle and several 
other towns in which bishoprics had been founded ; but at last 
the charm was broken both ways. We had now a bishopric 
which was nota city, and a city which was not a bishopric. 


Southwell had become a bishopric, but its littleness had caused 


the rule to be broken, and Southwell had not been made a city. 
On the other hand, the greatness of Birmingham had raised it 
to the rank of a city, though it was not the seat of a bishop. 
It was only by comparing the story of Gaul in this matter with 
the story of Britain that they would ever get a clear under- 
Standing of this matter of cities and bishoprics. A very 
slight knowledge of Gaulish and British history—one might 


almost say a really careful look at the modern maps of England ~ 
and France—might teach any person given to observe and 
to infer that the existing towns of England and of France 
had gone through two very different careers. As a rule—a rule 
admitting of some exceptions, but very few—the chief towns of — 
France now were those which were the chief towns of Gaul at — 
the earliest times to which we could go back. In England — 
those which were the chief towns now were not the chief towns — 
in the earliest times to which we could go back. ‘The earliest 
times to which we could go back in Britain were much later than — 
the earliest times to which we could go back in Gaul. The 
bishoprics of France had changed very little from the earliest — 
times, except by the very simple processes of joining two small — 
dioceses into one, or parting one large diocese into two. The 
bishoprics of England had roved to and fro at all manner of — 
times, and the boundaries of the dioceses had changed in all © 
manner of ways, by much more violent processes than those of — 
simple union and division. In France, the place which ~ 
was the head and centre of a Gaulish tribe in the days of - 
Ceesar still lived on as at least a-place of local importance, and — 
often of much more. It was only two or three of the great — 


‘towns of France which were not ancient and immemorial, and — 


it was very rare indeed that an ancient town had fallen into 
absolute insignificance. In England all was exactly the opposite. ~ 
London was the one English city which had kept its greatness — 
through the whole course of English history. Otherwise, and — 
in exact opposition to France, the oldest towns were not the — 
greatest, and the greatest towns werenotthe-oldest. Marseilles, 
Lyons and Bordeaux still ranked as the greatest towns of 
France ; but York, Lincoln, Winchester, Chester, Exeter and 
Gloucester were no longer the greatest towns of England: — 
they had been far outstripped by younger rivals. Of 
the half-dozen or so of English towns which they would — 
now naturally name in the first rank, not one was 
the ancient capital of a district. Nottingham and Leicester — 
came nearest to. it, but they would hardly put either 
of these places in quite the front rank, and neither of them held — 
the position of acity. The difference in this respect between 
the two countries came from the great facts in their several” 
histories. France had been wonderfully little altered since 
Czesar added it to the Roman dominion, whereas in England — 
there had been plenty of change which was mostly a thousand © 
years old or more. Since King William came into England 
we had changed very little indeed, and he thought he could tell — 
why. France was still essentially Roman Gaul, England had ~ 
broken off all connection with Roman Britain. “The name — 
“‘ civitas”” was originally applied to the territory of a tribe, and — 
especially to the centre and meeting-place of that tribe, and the — 
head of the tribe became the Roman city, if not in the full sense ~ 
of the life of an old Greek commonwealth, in the secondary — 
sense of modern times, when the city was politically a member — 
of a greater whole. When Christianity was established, the city — 
became the seat of the bishop, and the extent of the territory — 
of the city fixed the extent of his diocese. There was, therefore, — 
a close connection between city and bishopric, but the con- — 
nection was not that a town becamea city by becoming the seat — 
of a bishop, but that a city already a city was the proper place ~ 
to plant the seat of a bishop. There was a very remarkabie ~ 
passage in Gregory of Tours, the historian of Gaul in the sixth — 
century. He gave a glowing picture of Divio, the modern — 
Dijon, in the duchy of Burgundy. He spoke of the pleasant — 
position of the town, the strength of its defences, the number — 
and prosperity of its inhabitants, and added that he wondered why _ 
a place with so many merits was not called a city. But mark that ts 
Gregory, himself a bishop, said nothing about the lack ofa bishop ~ 
at Dijon. And surely they might take the language of Gregory — 
about Dijon and apply it to Birmingham as it was a few years ago, ~ 
and to Manchester or Liverpool as they were a few years — 
earlier. They were great and prosperous towns; why were — 
they not cities? All had become cities since, but not quite by — 
the same path. Manchester and Liverpool were, it was safe to — 
say, made cities because they had become the seats of bishops 5 — 
Birmingham was made a city, as Gregory thought Dijon ought ~ 
to be, simply because of its greatness and prosperity. Dijon — 
was a case in which a town in a territory had outstripped the — 
ancient capital—a process rare in France, but common enough ~ 


in England. Manchester and Liverpool had outstripped Lan- — 


caster, Birkenhead had outstripped Chester, Wolverhampton — 
had outstripped Stafford, Southampton had outstripped Win- 
chester, Plymouth had outstripped Exeter, and York itself— 
city of emperors—had been outstripped by Leeds, and Bradford, — 
and Sheffield. Here in their own shire they had been busy in — 
outstripping their elders from very early times, First, — 
Warwick was outstripped by Coventry, and then Coventry was — 
outstripped by Birmingham. The reason why this process, — 
so common in England, was so rare in France was that the — 
Roman system—essentially a system of cities—took far deeper 
root in France than it did in Britain ; and when Teutonic inva- 
sion came in both lands, it meant in Britain the utter sweeping ~ 
away of the Roman system, while in Gaul it meant nothing of 
the kind. In Britain, as the arts of civil life began to grow, 
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town life gradually began again. Some of the Roman towns 
were again occupied, and towns of purely English birth grew 
‘up around them. Not being founded by foreign colonists, but- 
growing up gradually among a settled people in the land 
which they had made their own, the towns of England 
grew up in the inland parts as well as on the coast. A 
river was a gain, but a town could grow up without a 
river. The home of a family or community often gave its 
name to a shire; but the home of the Beormingas, which 
gave its name to no shire, and never was the head of anything 
but itself, had far outstripped many towns which had obtained 
this distinction. At the time of the Norman Conquest many 
of these new English settlements had grown to the level of the 
“ chesters” of Roman foundation ; and in Domesday Book, 
while no mention was made of London or Winchester, a con- 
siderable number were dignified by the style of cities. Many 
of these had nothing to do then with bishoprics—as, for 
instance, Gloucester, Leicester, and English Oxford and 
Shrewsbury. On the other hand, Wells, which was the seat of 
a bishopric at the time of the survey ; Lichfield, from which a 
bishopric had just been moved; and Salisbury, to which a 
bishopric had lately been moved, were not on the Domesday 
list of cities, It was, therefore, plain that in the days of 
William a town might be a city without being the seat of a 
bishop, and might be the seat of a bishop without being a city. 
Birmingham had its precedent in Domesday Book, so had 
Southwell, and yet it would hardly do to say that a city and 
bishopric had nothing to do with one another. But the 
connection was of an opposite kind to that which existed in 
popular belief. He knew of no law that the seat of a bishop 
should be called a city, but he did find at least a tendency to 
another law--that it was the right thing fora city to be the 
seat of a bishop. He should be glad, indeed, to see Birmingham 
a bishopric, if it were desired ; but he should wish it to remain 
a city for a little while before-it became abishopric. He could 
not help thinking that the Norman Conquest gave a great 
impulse to the use of the name “‘civitas” in England; and 
though the list in Domesday Book altogether set aside the 
notion about city and bishopric necessarily going together, he 
could not help thinking that the ideas which came in with the 
Norman Conquest had something to do with bringing in that 
notion, and that by the time of Richard I. it must have been 
pretty well established. It was perhaps worth pointing out 
_ that all modern changes had gone in the direction of breaking 
down the distinction between the towns and the rest 
of the country, and that there had always been less of this 
distinction in England than elsewhere. Many an English 
town had risen to importance and prosperity without being at 
any time surrounded by walls, whereas in Germany the smallest 
town was Commonly walled and something quite apart from the 
country round, and in many other countries the towns were 
privileged communities. Having traced the manner in which 
various Classes of English towns had originated and progressed, 
and shown how they grew from mere settlements into pros- 
perous municipalities, Professor Freeman called attention in 
detail to three of the chief cities of England, all of which, he 
said, had risen to their present greatness in the course of the 
last two or three centuries, and all of which had been waiting 
for the full acknowledgment of that greatness until very recent 
times—Manchester, Liverpool and Birmingham. Each, he said, 
had its own tale in past history, and all had grown from a small 
estate to a great one by three different paths, The greatness of 
Manchester was of modern growth, but there was a Manchester 
on Roman soil, and the foundation of its collegiate church was 
of Medizval date. Liverpool had no Roman origin and no 
Medizeval ecclesiastical dignity ; but it early possessed Parlia- 
mentary and municipal privileges, and it almost seemed as if 
Liverpool had risen in importance, fallen and risen again, and 
from having been a dependency of Chester had become the 
great mercantile port which we now knew. The home of the 
Beormingas could not go back to the days of the Roman 
“chesters”; it did not rank among those Encolish boroughs 
whose civic and political life dated from the great age when the 
present political life of England began. He could remember 
the time when Birmingham had no representatives in Parlia- 
ment, and when its nearest approach to a municipal constitution 
was the high and the low bailiff. There was something to bring 
the state of Birmingham very nearly home to him, as there was 
not in the case of Manchester and Liverpool, for Thomas 
Attwood, who helped to make the town a power, was his own 
uncle by marriage. The editors of the “ Dictionary of English 
Biography” had not thought Attwood worthy of a place 
in their many volumes, but it was to be hoped that 
in his own city he was better remembered. Touching, 
in conclusion, upon the municipal history of Birmingham, 
he said that though the city’s greatness was modern. 
its life was ancient. The youngest of English cities had 
become such after the manner of the eldest. Their path to 
greatness had been truly English. Birmingham was not made : 
it grew. It had grown to a measure of population, of wealth, 
of active life surpassing that of many of those ancient common. 


wealths which knew no superior on earth, and which themselves 
bore rule far by sea and land. Did they in Birmingham feel 
aught lacking because they were not fully as Athens, as Car- 
thage, as Venice, or Rome herself? He thought not. If they 
lacked something it was because they had a share in something 
better. If Birmingham was not wholly a free city, it was 
because she was a member of a free nation; it was because 
the local commonwealth of Birmingham was but a part of the 
wider commonwealth of England, and if England boasted her- 
self the mother of Parliaments, the model of free constitutions 
throughout the world, Birmingham fairly might make her boast 
that for sixty years the voice and the will of her people had no 
small share in making the Parliament and constitution of 
England what they are now are. 

The Mayor proposed, “That the cordial thanks of the 
meeting be given to the President for his instructive and 
interesting address, and that he be requested to allow it to be 
printed for circulation among the members.” He reminded the 
President that one of the advantages Birmingham had in being 
a city was that it now had supporters to its arms. He trusted 
that, as one of the great municipalities of the country, they 
were doing their best for those for whose government they were 
responsible. ; 

Mr. Harrison seconded the motion, which was carried amid 
applause. . 


THE DISCOVERIES AT RHAMNUS. 


A. CORRESPONDENT of the Zzmes at Athens writes :— 

At Rhamnus, on the route from Marathon to Oropus, 
the excavations of our Archzological Society have brought to 
light several fragments of the base of the statue of Nemesis, 
described by Pausanias (I., 33), three little heads, probably 
Helen, Leda and Nemesis, a head of a horse and other frag- 
ments belonging to the bodies of men, all in high relief and of 
the Phidian school, if not by Phidias himself. Larger frag- 
ments have been found, probably parts of the chief statue, and 
the temple has been uncovered. Under the ruins of the little 
temple of Themis we have found a veritable museum—first, a. 
fine and magnificent statue of Themis, larger than life size, 
well preserved, only lacking the forearms, which we hope to 
find still. On the pedestal there is an inscription giving the 
name of the person-who dedicated the statue to Themis and 
the name of the sculptor, who was of Rhamnus. It is of the 
fourth century or early third. The sweet and noble counten- 
ance of the goddess is of admirable execution, and produces a 
delightful impression. I consider it the pearl of our museum. 
We found also a statue of a priestess of Themis, the size of life, 
and an Ephebe, probably a little smaller, both very well pre- 
served, and many other objects. Judging from'the inscription 
on the base of the Ephebe it is of the fifth century, and after 
the reliefs of the pedestal of the statue of Nemesis it is the 
most classical of the finds. The last day of the excavation in 
the temple of Themis we found fragments belonging to the 
three statues, but, unfortunately, the forearms of the Themis 
were not found, 


THE DRAINAGE OF CHICHESTER. 


frie report of Sir F. Bramwell explaining his scheme for the 
drainage of Chichester was published last week Although 
approved it is sought to set that scheme aside in favour of the 
following one by Mr. Baldwin Latham, CE, :— 

Chichester is remarkably well located for carrying out an 
efficient scheme of sewerage at a comparatively small cost. 
It is also well located with a view of getting rid effectually once 
and for ever of its sewerage. Such are the levels of the 
district, and such is the facility of discharging the sewage into 
the tidal way or Chichester channel, that the sewage of the city 
may be disposed of by direct gravitation. No pumping of any 
kind would be required, and such is the amount of fall that in 
proper sewage works the sewage itself may be made the 
motive power for working all the machinery which is necessary 
for effectually purifying the sewage before it is discharged into 
the tidal channel. The system of sewerage, therefore, which I 
recommend is the gravitation system, and the sewage should be 
purified by chemical means before being passed into the tidal 
channel, and in order to effectually get rid of the sewage I 
should limit the time of discharge into the tidal way so as to 
terminate the discharge three hours after each high water. 

In order to get the utmost economy it is essertial that the 
sewage works should be as near the city as possible, and the 
sewage should be discharged into the tidal channel as near as 
is proper and convenient. I have selected a field in the parish 
of New Fishbourne as being a convenient place for sewage 
works. It is approached by a road, and, in this way, offers 
every facility for the cartage of materials to the site for the 
purpose of purification, while it is sufficiently far removed from 
the city and from residences as not to raise any sentimental 
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objection to the site. If, however, a spot as conveniently located 
could be secured at no great distance at less cost than the site 
proposed, the proposed works could be removed to it. 

At the outfall works I should construct not less than three 
sewage tanks, two of which should always be at work in 
precipitating and storing the sewage ready for discharge in the 
ebb tide. I should take a sufficient area of land at the site of 
the sewage works in order to dispose of the sewage sludge upon 
it. The sewage would furnish, in properly-arranged works, all 
the power for pumping the sewage sludge upon the land, which 
should be dug in as fast as it is pumped out. Some return 
would probably be got from the land in question after such 
treatment. A similar method is now being pursued at the 
sewage works at Friern Barnet, and is found to answer well, 
and gives a considerable return in the way of produce. 

In order to drain the city it would be necessary to construct 
about eleven miles of sewers and outfalls. These are shown 
upon the accompanying plan, and vary in size from 8 inches, 
the branches which are; carried into courts, up to 24 inches, the 
size of the outfall in Fishbourne Channel. 

I have considered in the estimates that only the best 
materials should be used in such works, and I have calculated 
that the works will cost, as per estimate, 20,000/. In this case 
I have estimated that the money will be borrowed at 3} per 
cent. for repayment in thirty years, which are the terms upon 
which the Local Government Board will allow sanitary 
authorities to borrow. money, and upon which even insurance 


companies will now lend money to the authorities. I estimate 
the annual cost will be as follows :— 
Cost OF TREATMENT OF SEWAGE, &c. 
Amount. 
Sd: 
Sulphate of alumina : : : : 88 0 O 
Lime. & : : ; ; j 59 18 oOo 
Labour. ¢ : : : 100 0 @G 
Extra chemicals in times of rain 20 0 O 


20,000/, at 34 per cent., repayment by 


half-yearly instalments in thirty years . 1,082 0 Oo 
Cleansing sewers . : : : 100 O O 
Repairs of sewers, &c. . : 5 : 150 0 O 
Water for flushing . : : ; . 100 0 O 
Rates and taxes. : fi ‘ 20 2740 

41; 730.00 


The total annual cost will be seen to be 1,730/., which is 
ample in my judgment to meet every contingency, and which 
will be equivalent to an annual rate of about 11d. in the pound 
on the district at the present time. This is by no means an 
excessive rate, having regard to the advantages which would 
be conferred upon the district. Of course, it must be under- 
stood that this estimate does not include the cost of private 
works, nor does it include anything more than the junctions 
which have been provided for every individual house. In my 
judgment it would be desirable that all the private connections, 
certainly as far as the house, should be put in at the public 
expense at the time the main sewers are constructed, and out- 
side every house an intercepting trap should be inserted. Such 
an arrangement as this would not, upon the average, cost more 
than 45s. for each connection, but it would be a great sanitary 
advantage for the Sanitary Authority to make all house con- 
nections, as then every house would be securely cut off by 
means of the intercepting trap from the sewers and from every 
other house in the district, so that if the private works hereafter 
executed in a particular house were not of the high standard 
which I understand you think it would be desirable should be 
secured, still the rest of the district would not suffer from the 
delinquencies of any number of individual owners of property. 

As regards the likelihood of damage arising from the dis- 
charge of sewage into the outfall channel, I may point out to 
you that this channel being a tidal channel, filling and emptying 
more or less twice every day, would, by mixing action, carry 
out the whole of the sewage to sea in a very limited time, and 
although under the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act of 1876 it 
is unnecessary by law in a case like Chichester even to treat 
the sewage before turning it into such a channel, yet I am of 
opinion, having regard to all the circumstances, that it would be 
prudent that the sewage should be treated before. it is passed 
into the tidal way, that no injury or prejudice would arise or 
would be likely to arise to the oyster fisheries located in this 
channel. Just as the water of the present mill-stream at the 
head of this tidal channel is daily carried out by mixing action 
with the tidal water, so the sewage would be just as effectually 
carried out by the same action. If it is required to know with 
certainty the exact time in which this operation would be per- 
formed, then by careful survey and estimation of the contents 
of the channel and the quantity of chlorine in the several 
waters, namely, the fresh water entering the head of the 
channel, the sewage which would enter by Chichester outfall, 
and the tidal waters which enter from the Solent, the exact 
time taken in the passage of the remnants of the sewage out to 
sea could be readily ascertained, 
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I may point out to you also that such an enormous volume 
of tidal water brings every day into this channel an amount of 
free oxygen which would destroy every particle of sewage if it 
entered the channel untreated, and that in a very limited space. 
of time. The fresh waters which pass into the head of the 
tidal channel also bring in an equivalent amount of oxygen 
equal in both cases to about 2 cubic inches in every gallon, so 
that the combined oxidising action of the fresh water and of the 
sea water would soon lead to the utter destruction of every 
remnant of organic matter which might remain in the effluent 
after sewage treatment. In my judgment there will not be 
the slightest likelihood of any nuisance arising if the sewage is 
treated as proposed. Moreover, by limiting the period of 
discharge to the times which I have mentioned the sewage 
would always discharge itself into a large body of tidal water, 
and would never be exposed in a narrow channel, or be allowe@ 
to flow over the mud banks. With the precaution suggested | 
have every confidence in recommending the scheme shown > 
upon the accompanying plan as likely to be a sanitary an@ 
pecuniary advantage to the citizens of Chichester. In the 
estimates which have been prepared I have not dealt with 
(except where unavoidably necessary) any of those portions of 
the inhabited district contiguous to the city, which practically — 
form part of the city, but in the case of the barracks the outfall — 
sewers carried in that direction have been made sufficiently 
large to carry away the sewage of that establishment, which I 
am of opinion should be efficiently drained and its sewage - 
carried away, for located as that building is at the very head of 
your city, its position is such as is likely to foul the under- 
ground waters passing under the city. On the other hand, the — 
district located on the east and south-east of the city should 
also be connected with your sewers, but the estimates include 
no amount for these works. The estimates also provide for — 
the construction of a deep subsoil water drain made in such a 
position as to effectually deal with the subsoil water of the 
district and restrain its excessive fluctuations. ae 

In reply to the questions which have been put to me in ~ 
writing I may state that I cannot concur in many of the points ~ 
which have been laid before me. For example, I do not think © 
that drainage can hardly be called an experiment in the face of — 
the extensive works which have been executed in this country ~ 
and abroad, and which have had the effect of reducing the © 


death-rates and promoting good health. - 

With reference to the question of a sewage farm for 
Chichester it will be seen from the scheme which I have sug- — 
gested that it is not necessary to provide a sewage farm, but — 
there may be a garden to utilise the sludge as being the least — 
expensive method of dealing with that commodity. With 
reference to the reasons given against precipitating processes — 
my answer is that precipitation may be made to produce an ~ 
effluent of any degree of purity, and certainly of sufficient 
purity in the case of Chichester to admit it into the tidal waters 
without any detriment as to the question of purity, health or — 
injury to the fisheries. “ee 

As regards the adaptation of the Southampton scheme to 
Chichester, I have examined the scheme at Southampton, and © 
in my judgment it is not perfect, and is not suitable for 
Chichester, as the effluent is not of sufficient purity, because , 
sufficient chemicals are not used. If more of the particular — 
chemical was used, and the works were of sufficient capacity, 
then Southampton could produce an effluent equal to that 
which should be produced in the case of Chichester. cae 

With reference to the necessity of there being a pumping © 
station, I have already dealt with that in my report, and pointed — 
out that it is absolutely unnecessary to have a pumping station 
in the sense of having to pump the sewage. The whole of the 
power which is required at the sewage works will be furnished 
by the flow of the sewage, which will do all the mixing and 
sludge-pumping necessary. 

As to the suggestion that the death-rate might be increase@ — 
by the prosecution of sanitary works, my answer is that the 
health of the city is certain to be improved by the execution of 
a proper system of sewerage works. I admit with an imperfect 
system of sewerage you may not secure such good results as 
might otherwise be obtained, hence the necessity of seeing that 
the works which are to be carried out are perfect in all respects, - 
and that their design and execution is entrusted to those only — 
who have secured good sanitary results in other places. 

In reply to the specific question “as to whether, in mp — 
opinion, the city could be effectually sewered,” my answer is. 
most decidedly ‘‘ Yes ;” and secondly, “ by what system,” my 
answer is “that the city should be drained on the gravitation 
and separate system.” At what cost? I have estimated the 
cost very fairly, which will cover every contingency for-properly 
carrying out the works, as shown by the estimates and plan, 
at 20,coo/. : 

With reference to the questions which have been brought. 
to my attention with regard to the tidal channel and the dis-. 
charge of sewage into it, I may say that the more perfectly the 
tidal channel empties, the more perfectly it is likely to carry 
out the sewage. For example, supposing we have a vessel, 
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and at the bottom of it we put a quantity of sewage, and we 
fill the vessel up with sea water to represent the flow of the 
tide, we then empty the vessel completely ; it will be obvious 
that both the tidal water and the sewage are gone. The only 
sewage which can remain in the channel in this case is that 
which remains mixed with tidal water at low water. When I 
speak of sewage in the tidal channel, I mean the skeleton of 
sewage, as sewage as such would be entirely destroyed by the 
combined oxidising power from the sea and fresh water. The 
effluent sewage in this case will be deodorised and discharged 
free from suspended matter. There will be no likelihood of 
deposit of mud upon the banks, and therefore there will not be 
the intolerable nuisance which has been suggested. It would 
be unwise, in my opinion, to court the opposition of landowners 
and fishermen by promoting an imperfect scheme. 

- With regard to the question as to the disposal of sludge, I 
have already dealt with that ; but I may say that itis by no 
means a costly operation to press the sludge, and, if it were 
‘necessary, to remove it from the spot. Probably half the cost 
of pressing it, if not more, would always be secured by its sale, 
but in the scheme prepared by me I propose to utilise it on the 
site of the works by having a sufficient area of land for the 
purpose. Any description of crop may be grown upon the 
land, which would be rendered extremely fertile by the applica- 
tion of sewage sludge, and there is no likelihood of a nuisance 
arising from the smell of the sludge. The other questions put 
to me I have dealt with in this report, and although I have no 
interest in Chichester whatever, or its proposed sewage works, 
I have given you my candid opinion, which is based upon long 
experience both in this country and in other countries in which 
I have been engaged in sanitary investigations or in carrying 
out sanitary works ; and I do so, believing if you will all unite 
in promoting a good and efficient scheme for the sewerage of 
Chichester, that you will bless the day when you inaugurated 
such an undertaking. 


FOGS. 


| ee sudden and somewhat early advent of foggy weather 

brings before us, says a correspondent of the 77zes, the 
exceedingly unpleasant character of the phenomenon familiar 
to all, but especially to those who live in large and smoky 
cities, where the incessant gloom and darkness interfere so 
seriously with the ordinary business of everyday life, and the 
irritation produced by the fog itself to the eyes, nose and throat 
is the fruitful cause of disease. 

General fogs, such as those with which we have most to da, 
appear to result from two main causes, and are developed 
chiefly when the distribution of the atmospheric pressure is of 
the type termed “anticyclonic.” These causes are (1) the rapid 
radiation of heat from the earth into space during cold, cloud- 
less, quiet weather, and (2) the gentle mingling of two air 
currents having such temperature and humidity that the 
mixture is too cold to maintain in the form of pure vapour the 
moisture which it contains. With the formation of the first of 
these classes exceedingly heavy dew is deposited: the fog is 
formed first during the night-time, is usually low, is at first 
confined to the lower-lying ground, and as it drifts slowly or 
hangs about in the daytime in the form of “fog banks” has not 
the wetting effect on the objects it envelops such as is exhibited 
by class 2. In it, however, the irritating properties referred 
to above are more strongly developed than in the damper 
fogs. Above this kind of fog the sky is brilliantly clear, 
and it often happens that, when the foggy weather is 
young, not only the sun and moon, but even the upper parts of 
lofty edifices may be seen with tolerable distinctness when 
objects only a few feet distant horizontally are quite invisible. 
It will be evident to all who have paid any attention to the 
matter that the fog we have recently experienced was at first of 
this character, but on Monday night a material change had 
occurred, owing to a light southerly breeze. In the second 
class the fog is often of great depth, the air is very much milder 
and damper than with those just described, and in any brief 
interval which may occur during their prevalence it is fre- 
quently seen that the sky is cloudy or densely overcast. The 
water particles, too, of which they are composed, are often large 
when compared with those of the first class, and are sometimes 
felt on the face and hands like very minute drops of rain. 
During their prevalence water will often pour down from the 
branches even of tall trees as though a sharp shower of rain 
were in progress, 

There are other minor causes of fog over land which either 
produce local fogs or increase the intensity of the more general 
_ phenomenon when it is prevalent—as, for instance, the sudden 
advent of cold air over a relatively warm-stream, when the 
water parts with a large quantity of vapour, and this is instantly 
condensed into fog, which marks the course of the stream for 
miles. This was actually the case a day or two ago, when the 
surface of the Thames was seen thickly coated with fog before 

that over the land had begun to be developed for the night. 


The position of the densest portion of the fog over large 
cities situated, like London, in the valley of a large river, 
depends on the direction from which the faint airs felt occa- 
sionally are blowing. Thus a very gentle southerly air is often 
found sufficient to keep the southern suburbs clear while the 
northern are in darkness and. gloom, while northerly airs act 
in precisely the opposite direction by clearing the northern and 
smothering the southern suburbs. The effect of this alteration 
in the locality of the fog is often extraordinary in producing 
differences of temperature, in various parts of the same town, 
largely in excess of what might be supposed. For fog, when 
once formed, retards the radiation of heat immensely, whether 
from the sun to the earth, or from the earth into space, the 
former effect being noticed most during the daytime, the latter 
at night. A well-marked instance of this occurred on Sunday 
evening last, when the fog reappeared more quickly over the 
London portion of the Thames valley than it did over the 
higher part of the southern suburbs. The consequence was 
that although in both positions the shade temperature had been 
as high as 67 deg. during the afternoon, yet at6 P.M it had— 
under the influence of a clear sky—gone down to 50 deg. in 
Brixton, while it was 61 deg. in town; at 9 AM it was as low 
as 43 deg. at the higher station, while at the 7Z7ves office it 
stood at 55 deg.; and later on it fell to 32 deg. in the shade at 
the higher station, but did not go below 42 deg. in the City. 

But it is not only the radiation of heat which is retarded. 
The escape of smoke, sulphurous acid, carbonic acid and 
ammoniacal gases is also arrested, and it is owing to this that 
a fog which has lasted for any length of time over London 
becomes saturated with these gases and is such a powerful 
irritant. All its particles seem to be coated with the soot, 
sulphur and other deleterious matters which are being constantly 
poured into the air by the thousands of chimneys and factories 
in our neighbourhood. The soot is easily traced by the 
blackening of the face, hands and whatever else is exposed to 
the weather, and we all know how the eyes, nostrils and throat 
suffer when the fog is an old and cold one, to say nothing of 
the tale which is told by the Registrar-General’s return of the 
increase in the number of deaths from lung diseases. Both 
these evils are intensified when the weather is intensely cold as 
well as foggy, for then every room has its fire lighted for 
warmth. Gas is used for light, and the air so vitiated finds 
its way into every nook and cranny, no matter what steps are 
taken to keep it out. Theatres and large public meeting- 
rooms become full of it, and (as was the case at Olympia 02 
Monday evening) the people at one end of the hall are scarcely 
able even to see those at the other. 


“SKY SIGNS” IN LONDON. 


jae the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday, 
the Building Act Committee reported that their attention 
had been called to the erection of “sky signs” upon various 
premises in the metropolis without the license of the Council 
having been either applied for or obtained. As the committee 
considered the erection of ‘sky signs” most objectionable and 
dangerous, they recommended “ That the solicitor be instructed 
to take the necessary proceedings in a test case, the particulars. 
of which will be furnished by the superintending architect.” , 

Mr. Beachcroft said he should very much like to know what 
particular course was proposed to be taken. He understood 
that the Building Act Committee recommended that a test case 
should be taken with reference to “sky signs.” He presumed 
the committee had satisfied themselves that the ordinary rules. 
and regulations provided by the Building Act of 1855, and the 
power of making by-laws under the Local Government Act 
1888, would not enable the committee to make rules and 
regulations respecting sky signs. He submitted that it would 
be a_ great deal better, before they took a test case to 
the Court, that they should prescribe rules and regula- 
tions, and see whether those would not meet the case of 
sky signs. The matter was of considerable importance. The 
local authorities throughout the metropolis were looking to the- 
Council to see what course they took in the matter. Several 
representations had been made to the Council on the subject, 
and if the simple reply of the Council to these representations. 
was that they would take a test case, they would undoubtedly 
be showing a very weak front. They had unusually large 
powers for making by-laws under section 16 of the Local 
Government Act 1888, and he.moved as an amendment :— 

“‘ That it be referred back to the committee to frame rules 
for the consideration of the Council, either under section 56 
and 57 of the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, or under the 
16th section of the Local Government Act, 1888, as the solicitor 
may advise, for the purpose of controlling the structures known, 
as sky signs.” 

Mr. Hutton, the chairman of the Building Act Committee, 
stated that the matter had been before the committee, and they, 
had given serious and undivided attention to its consideration. 
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The recommendation that a test case should be brought for- 
ward was the suggestion of the solicitor. Inquiry was made 
whether any of the sections of the Building Act would apply ; 
whether they could deal with these sky signs as regular struc- 
tures. When this test case came before the Court, if they were 
not successful it would be extremely useful as an illustration 
that they had done something and failed, inasmuch as they 
should presently have to ask the Parliamentary Committee to 
give notice of a Bill to be introduced into Parliament giving 
them authority over these sky signs. They were increasing on 
all sides, and no doubt the danger in case of fire was con- 
siderable ; there was also the chance of their being struck by 
lightning, to say nothing of their unsightliness. He hoped the 
Council would carry out the recommendation of the committee. 

Mr. Beachcroft asked how they were to take the test case. 

Mr. Hutton replied that the advice of the solicitor was to 
go to a police court. ; 

Mr. Costelloe said it appeared to him to be very likely that 
they had power to deal with sky signs without going to Parlia- 
ment at all. Under existing Acts of Parliament they could 
frame by-laws with reference to such matters, and if they were 
approved by the Local Government Board they would be per- 
fectly valid. He suggested that the recommendation ought to 
be taken back, and the subject considered in the light of Mr. 
Beachcroft’s amendment, which was not hostile to the com- 
mittee, but an endeavour to point out a more efficient way 
in which this public nuisance might be controlled. 

Dr. Longstaff thought it would be futile now, when sky- 
signs had been put up all over London, to draw out by-laws. 
They might have by-laws to make the signs less dangerous 
than they were at present, but they must go to Parliament 
for full powers to deal with them. 

Mr. Dickinson said that if they were to take any action 
in any Court whatever they ought to know what sort of a test 
case was to be brought. . In his opinion they ought to make 
by-laws and attempt to uphold them. If they found the Courts 
would not uphold them, they would then have a strong case to 
go to Parliament.- In any attempt to control sky-signs they 
should have the public and members of Parliament with them. 

Mr. Roberts, Colonel Edis and Colonel Rotton supported 
the recommendation of the committee, which was ultimately 
approved, 


DANGERS OF ELECTRICITY.* 


HEN the development of electric currents, on a large scale 
and at a small cost, first became possible by reason of the 
discoveries of Faraday, Wilde, Gramme, Siemens and others, 
the question of the dangers to life and property attending their 
use was brought prominently before the public, just as the 
dangers attending the use of steam, of rapid locomotion on 
railroads, and of dynamite were brought to the attention of the 
world when these powerful agencies first left the experi- 
mental laboratory of the chemist or engineer to take their part 
in the ordinary labour and business of life. In each instance 
alike there was a class of people who took the narrow and 
partial view that if an agency was dangerous it should be 
excluded altogether from public use, or, what amounted to the 
same thing, be surrounded with such exclusions and limitations 
as would rob it of nearly all its capacity for usefulness, and 
restrict all possibility of advance and development in its 
application, 

Thus laws were actually passed in England on the first 
intreduction of steam, limiting the pressure in boilers to 
30 pounds on the square inch. The first railroad charter con- 
tained a clause limiting the speed of trains to 12 miles an hour, 


and when a speed of 30 miles was suggested, it was ridiculed ina _ 


prominent journal of the day as an idea simply insane, and it 
was said that people would just as soon be persuaded to allow 
themselves to be fired out of cannon as to be hurled along at 
such fearful velocities, which would, without doubt, have the 
most disastrous effects upon the circulation of the blood and 
other vitalactions. Some of us can also recollect the excitement 
produced and echoed in the press on the introduction of 
dynamite, and the stringent laws regarding its transportation, 
which in many cases only increased the danger to the public 
by occasioning its surreptitious conveyance in passenger and 
ordinary baggage cars. We shall have to be very young 
indeed not to remember the great popular excitement brought 
about by the daily press when electric lighting first appeared 
in the streets of New York, and when flashes of flame were 
described as proceeding from a horse that had run against an 
electric wire. e 

In all the older instances matters have settled themselves 
in accordance with the laws of human progress and the diffusion 
of intelligence, and we now have boilers running at pressures 
of 140 pounds and upwards, trains going more than a milea 
minute, and gunpowder largely superseded by dynamite. 


* A paper read before the National Electric Light Association by 
Mr. Henry Morton, 


the circumstance inseparable from the very nature of all 


‘ and that while many have loudly demanded the exclusion 


‘proved eminently satisfactory, and have proved that, under 


What is more, the accidents and injuries actually produced by 
these several agencies have been vastly less than those caused 
by the things which they replaced. 2 ies seas 
A much smaller number of people are killed or injured 
high-pressure boilers than by low-pressure ones, How rarely 
do we hear of the explosion of locomotive boilers, which usu: 
carry 140 pounds pressure! The accidents to express train 
are as nothing compared to those occurring with freight trains, 
and the loss of life and injury to passengers by rail is insign 
cant in its percentage to the number carried, when compared t 
similar loss and injury incurred in the days of stage coache 
The same relation has been found between dynamite and 
powder, the former having largely reduced the proportion 
accidents and injuries as compared with the work done. _ 
Two lessons are very plainly taught by the facts of history 
above alluded to. First, the world is not going to b 
frightened away from a new and valuable source of power b 


e 


powerful agencies, that it is dangerous if not adequately c 
trolled ; but, on the contrary, will develop the new power to 
ever-increasing, and, therefore, more (possibly) dangerous 
intensity. Second, intelligently managed and controlled, th 
most powerful, and, therefore, in a sense, dangerous agenci 
become the most efficient protectors and servants of man, at 
not only aid him in his mission of subduing and utilising natur 
but actually protect him in his work. 
Without these ‘‘ dangerous” agencies man would be reduce 
to the lowest condition of savagery, where he would be at 
times helplessly at. the mercy of the “ elements,” or the bi 
forces of nature. With them he not only defies and subd 
the beasts which would otherwise be his superiors, but even 
conquers and renders tributary to his comfort and advancement 
those vast forces which control the entire matter of the - 
universe, so 
Applying these lessons taught by the past history of 
world in parallel cases to the problem of the distribution ; 
use of electricity, we see, in the first place, that the way to ¢ 
with its dangers ought not to be the timid, obsolete way o 
prohibition, or of unintelligent restriction, such as that whic 
proposed the exclusion of locomotives from railroads, or th 
limiting of their speed to twelve miles an hour, but the sensib 
way of providing adequate safeguards to the new power, and, 
with these, allowing it to follow its natural line of development — 
and growth into higher and higher ranges of intensity and con- 
sequent efficiency. a 
It is too well known to all to need statement that the 
methods thus pointed out by history and taught by experienc 
have not been by any means universally advocated or followed, — 


powerful electric currents—the limitation of their intensity 
what they suppose to be necessarily harmless ranges—th 
users of such electric currents have in too many cases 
neglected the most obvious precautions. It is also fair to say. 
in explanation of this latter statement, that this neglect has in 
many cases been brought about by obstructions thrown in the — 
way of good work by those who were exciting themselves for 
the total abolition of dangerous currents, and who, like cert 
“total abstinence” advocates, objected to every mitigation o 
the evil they attacked, because any such improvement weak 
ened their case against it. BS Peg 

As regards danger to property from fires, the matter 
fortunately fell at an early period into the hands of the Board 
of Fire Underwriters, who, in a judicious and businesslike wa 
investigated the subject, and formulated such rules as havi 


proper regulations as to good work and means of protection 
electricity is by far the safest means known to us for th 
distributing and development of light, so far as “ fire risks” ar 
concerned. Reet 

In view of the satisfactory results thus obtained, I regard it 
as a fortunate circumstance that the other part of the problem, 
namely, that relating to dangers to human life, has been 
recently taken in hand by a similar organisation known as the © 
‘Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation.” This associa- 
tion, after collecting a mass of material from a great variety of — 
sources, has some time since formulated a series of rules for 
the protection of those employed in erecting and operating 
electric apparatus involving the use of powerful and, therefore, — 
dangerous currents. These rules have been examined and — 
approved by several of the managers of prominent electric — 
companies, and so far it would appear as if no accidents have — 
resulted from the use of electric currents where these rules 
have been followed, and that most if not all the accidents 
which have occurred would have been prevented had these 
rules been followed and obeyed. ; 

Having had something to do with the framing of these 
rules, it is my chief object in presenting the present paper to~ 
secure their criticism by those best able to perceive their 
imperfections, and such suggestions as may lead to their — 
ones modification or extension, I therefore quote them as 
ollows :— 5 
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First. Do not touch or handle any electric wire or apparatus 
of any sort while standing on the ground, or while in contact 

with any ironwork, gas or water pipe, or stone or brickwork, 
unless your hands are covered with rubber gloves, and you are 
provided with such properly-insulated tools as have been 
declared to be safe and in good order by the electrician or other 
competent officer of this company. If it is at any time 
necessary to stand on the ground, or on any surface not insu- 
lated from the ground, while handling electric wires and 
apparatus, rubber boots or an insulated stool should be used. 
In moving wires hanging on or lying over electric-light wires, 
lamps or fixtures, use a dry hand line. ; 

Second. Never handle any electric wire or apparatus with 
both hands at once when this can be avoided, and, if it is 
necessary to do so, be sure that no current is present, or that 
one or both hands are protected by rubber gloves or other 

efficient insulation; 

Third. When handling line wires, treat each and every wire 
as if it carried a dangerous current, and under no circumstances 
allow yourself to make contact between two or more wires at the 
same time. 

Fourth. Never open a circuit which has been in use without 
giving notice to the superintendent, or whoever is in charge, of 
your intention to do so, and at the same time request that the 
same line be opened at the main station, and kept open until 
you have given notice that your work on that line is complete. 

Fifth. In the dynamo-room never go near the belts or 
dynamos, nor touch any apparatus unless you are fully informed 
and instructed howto doso. Tools used by linemen should 
be provided with insulating handles of hard rubber or other 
equally good insulator. It is the duty of each lineman to look 
after his own tools and see that they are in good order, 
especially as to their insulation. 

Sixth. Lamp trimmers and others engaged in the care of 
lamps must see that the switch before putting the lamp in 
circuit is turned off before they handle the lamp in any way, 

Seventh. In construction work, a space of at least 20 inches 
must be left between the holes for pins on the cross arms, so 
that a lineman may get to the top of the pole and work without 
danger. 

The same insurance association has collected the authentic 
records of a number of so-called “electric accidents” or acci- 
dents happening to the employés of electric companies. I 
have now before me the abstracts of ninety-one such cases. 
The first thing that presents itself in looking over this set of 
abstracts is that very few of the accidents are in any way attri- 
buted to electricity directly, but would have occurred had the 
establishment in question been any kind of a factory where 
power was being used, or any place where heavy objects were 
being moved. A few examples will illustrate this, thus :— 

“ No. 1, Whilst steadying with a pike-pole a large electric- 
light pole which was being placed in position, a passing ‘ low- 
gear’ belonging to the Standard Oil Co. ran over ankle.” 

“ No. 2. While assisting’ in hoisting a stick of lumber from 
the street to the second floor of electric station, was injured in 
right foot by having the stick fall upon it.” 

“No. 9. Was going to dynamo, stepped on iron plate tem- 
porarily covering a belt hole in floor. The plate tipped, and he 
fell partly through the opening, injuring himself internally.” 

“ No. 17. Was oiling rocker shaft of engine near fly-wheel ; 
peepee ack too far, and was struck on head by spider of fly- 
wheel. 

__ The above are fair samples of the rest, and, in fact, out of 
the ninety-one cases but fifteen (or about 16} per cent.) have 
any direct relation to electricity. As I have already mentioned, 
_ of the fifteen cases in which the injury was in any way caused 
dy electricity, there are none in which the action would not 
~ have been avoided if the above-quoted rules had been observed. 
_ Thus, beginning with first in order as arranged in the abstracts, 
es before it having no direct connection with electricity, we 
ave :— 

“No. 11. While removing the wire from a Brush dial or 
regulator which had become short-circuited, was slightly burned 

on two fingers of right hand.” 

In this case the beneficial effect of Rule No. 2 was mani- 
festly expressed, and had the’ spirit of Rule 7 been complied 
with even the slight injury experienced would have been 
avoided. The next in order is :— : 

“No. 20, Was putting carbon in electric lamp which was 
out of order and failed to burn, Received charge of electricity, 
which caused him to fall down from step-ladder on to steam- 
radiator. Two ribs broken.” 

This would clearly have been avoided by an observance of 
Rule 7. Time will not permit me to quote all the fifteen cases, 
and I will, therefore, only repeat that they would, all of them, 
have been avoided by a strict observance in form and spirit of 
the above-quoted seven rules or directions. Of course, I do 
not mean to imply by this that these rules are perfect or com- 
plete, but only that they seem to be in the right direction, and 
to furnish a starting-point from which further developments may 
proceed, 


No one having even an elementary knowledge of electricity 
as it existed ten years ago needed or needs to be convinced of 
its power to do harm where all safeguards are removed, and the 
occasional declarations of its harmless character which have 
been uttered can only be accounted for by reference to that 
combative disposition which impels some minds always to take 
a view in opposition to any which may be expressed, and gives 
birth now and then to a book or pamphlet disproving the law of 
gravitation or the solar origin of light and heat. To say thisis, 
however, far from agreeing with the other extremists who would 
banish electricity from our daily walks and occupations, or place 
it under restrictions which might render it harmless, but which 
certainly would render it relatively useless for the countless 
purposes in which its efficiency demands its full development. 

The true opinion is that which is supported by past ex- 
perience, and which advocates the fullest developments of power 
to which this agency can attain, combined with the use of all 
the means of protection by which human intelligence can protect 
itself while using to the utmost this potent, and, therefore, 
dangerous, weapon in our victorious contest with the inimically 
destructive forces of nature. 


SIR PAUL PINDAR’S HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE, 


HE sketch below shows the house, as at present existing, 

é which was built by Sir Paul Pindar, a merchant prince of 
the City, who died in 1650. It is about to be demolished by the 
Great Eastern Railway, to make room for the enlargement of 
Liverpool Street Station. So much has been lately said that 
it is unnecessary, perhaps, to make another appeal in favour of 
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its preservation, but we may remind philanthropists that it is still 
possible to save it in part by purchasing it, and re-erecting it 
upon another site. It is very dilapidated, as the eccentric per- 
spective shows, but the fine panels and the oriels filled with 
simple lead glazing might once again charm lovers of Jacobean 
work with their fantastic shapes. Perhaps the Prudential 
Assurance Company might buy it, and give it a home in the 
shades of Staple Inn. Our sketch, by Mr. Theo Moore, 
A.R.I.B.A,, is taken from No, 50 opposite, by kind permission 
of Mr. Frederick Bax. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN BRIGHTON. 


T the Brighton Technical and Manual Instruction School, 
York Place, an evening class in practical plumbing was 
opened on Thursday evening, the 16th inst. The instruction given 
will be in accordance with the syllabus of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, the examination in this subject including 
mechanics and chemistry allied to plumbers’ work as required 
by the Institute. The practical teacher is a registered plumber 
under the Plumbers’ Company, and is also registered as a 
teacher of this subject, jointly with a qualified teacher of 
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mechanics and chemistry under the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. Further information can be obtained at the school 
or from Mr. H. Judd, 34 Campbell Road, Brighton. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Coatbridge.—The foundation-stone of the first technical 
school to be built under the new Technical School Act has 
been laid by Sir Archibald Campbell, Bart. The new building, 
when finished, will form a part of the Coatbridge School. It is 
intended that it will be used for teaching elementary science 
and art in the day classes, but it will be chiefly used at night 
for teaching the more advanced subjects required for an in- 
dustrial centre like Coatbridge. The main entrance is from 
Kildonan Street by a neatly- -arched doorway which leads to 
the main entrance-hall, from which all the rooms are entered. 
The building externally has two styles of architecture. The 
east and west walls, which have frontages along with Coat- 
bridge Public School, are in the Elizabethan style, to match it; 
while the north or main front is a fine example of the Composite 
order. This was rendered necessary by the regulations im- 
posed by the Science and Art Department as to the admission 
of light for art purposes. The upper walls of the main wings 
on the front elevation are pierced with large windows having a 
north exposure, and balanced on either side with niches, which 
may be graced some day with statues of men eminent in science 
and art, and crowned in dormer form. Internally the school 
embraces on the ground floor three lecture-rooms, a mechanical 
laboratory, and a large mechanical and architectural drawing- 
room about 50 feet by 33 feet. On the upper floor there are 
three large art-rooms for elementary and advanced art, includ- 
ing painting ; also a chemical laboratory about 52 feet by 
32 feet, with chemical lecture-room and a preparation-room. 
The chemical laboratory when finished will be fitted up for 
sixty students doing practical work. There are also a sufficient 
number of retiring-rooms, lavatories and other conveniences for 
such a building. The buildings are being ventilated by Robert 
Boyle & Son’s patent system, and heated by hot water at low 
pressure. The whole buildings have been erected from plans 
by Mr. James Davidson, architect, Coatbridge, and the work is 
being carried out under his supervision. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Old Milford.—It has been found absolutely necessary to 
provide for the church accommodation at Old Milford, Wales, 
and it has been determined that the present church shall be 
enlarged. The preparation of the designs has been entrusted 
to Messrs. Kempson & Fowler, of Llandaff, and it is hoped 
that the work may be commenced early next year. 

Cardiff.—A reredos recently erected in St. John’s Church, 
‘Canton, to the memory of the late vicar (Rev. V. Saulez), has 
just been completed. It is of Gothic design and constructed 
of Caen stone, with green and red Irish marble dressings. The 
three niches, which form an important feature in the general 
work, are filled with cleverly-executed oil-paintings, on a gold 
ground, portraying respectively The Good Shepherd, St. John 
and St. Peter. This chaste architectural addition to the 
church was designed by Messrs. Kempson & Fowler, diocesan 
architects, Llandaff, the execution of the work being entrusted 
to Mr. Clarke, also of Llandaff, to whom, it will be remem- 
bered, was entrusted the carving at Llandaff Cathedral while 
the sacred edifice was undergoing restoration. 


Cambridge. — Through the munificence of Mrs. Lyne- 
Stephens, of Lynford Hall, Norfolk, a Roman Catholic church 
has been erected at Cambridge. It was opened on Wednesday. 
The edifice is situate at the Hyde Park corner of Hills Road, 
the main thoroughfare from the railway station, and with its 
lofty spire of 215 feet is a prominent object for many miles, 
whilst the building itself is an admirable addition to the archi- 
tectural beauties of the university town. The cost of the 
structure (70,0co/.) has been entirely borne by Mrs. Lyne- 
Stephens. The Duke of Norfolk gave 3,0o00/. towards the 
purchase of the site. The edifice is called the Church of Our 
Lady and the English Martyrs, and will ordinarily accommo- 
date about 300 persons. There is a magnificent baldachino 


over the high altar, and beautiful carving meets the eye at every’ 


turn both inside and outside the building. The stained-glass 
~windows have been provided by Messrs. Hardman & Powell 
and Westlake & Co , whilst the organ has been erected by Messrs. 
Abbott & Smith, of Leeds. The architects were Messrs. Dunn 
& Hansom, Newcastle-on- Tyne, and the builders Messrs. 
Rattee & Kett, Cambridge. 


Additional gasholder accommodation is to be provided 
‘by the Musselburgh Gaslight Company at a cost of about 3,0co/, 


GENERAL. 


The Autumn Exhibition of Paintings at Brighton was 
opened on Saturday. It is proposed to revive the Art Union 


lottery, but the arrangements that are necessary before the - 


sanction of the Board of Trade is obtained have not been 
completed. 


WM. Leopold Douay, who died lately in Paris, has be- 


queathed 1,000/. to the Brussels Art School in order to foundan 


annual prize for landscape-painting. 


Several other Belgian 
schools will be enriched by him. 


Mr. Henry Lammin, formerly of Newark, has bequeaties 


his valuable collection of paintings and ceramic ware to the 
The pictures include — 
examples of Turner, Stark, David Cox, Gainsborough, Crome — 


Nottingham Castle Art Museum. 


and R. Wilson. The estimated value of the bequest is 4,000/, 
The Collection of Antiquities and the library which 


belonged to the late Herr Hartel, the architect who was solong ~ 
connected with the cathedral of Strasburg, will be sold in — 


Cologne on Monday and three following days. 


A Statue of Lessing, the author of ‘“ Laocoon” and 
other famous works, was unveiled in the Thiergarten, Berlin, Oe 


on T uesday. The sculptor was Professor Otto Lessing, one of 
the poet’s grandnephews. 


The Exhibition of the “ Envois,” or annual works of € tee 
holders of the Prix de Rome, will commence on Sunday in the = 


Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. 


Mr. Henry Wallis, of the French Gallery, Pall Mall, died 


on Tuesday, in his eighty-sixth year. 
foreign pictures appreciated in this country. 


He aided in making < 


The Bolton Art Club held its annual meeting on Thursday 
in last week. A collection of landscapes and marine views © 


were exhibited by the members, and the work of the landscape 
and life classes arranged for the ensuing year, the Rev. F, R.C. 


Hutton, M.A., being elected president. 


The Hanging Committee of the Fine Arts Exhibition at s: 


Dundee have begun their work. About 1,400 pictures have ~ 


been sent in. 


Messrs. Dunn & Hansom, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, have — 
been commissioned to prepare plans for a new Roman Catholic pd 


Church and Presbytery in Warwick Square, Carlisle. 


Competitive Plans for building a public library at Ayr 


are to be obtained from a limited number of architects. 


Professor Ernesto Basile has prepared plans for the — 


exhibition building which is to be erected near the Porta — 


Macqueda, Palermo. 


The Earl of Derby has presented the Liverpool Free 4 


Museum with a collection of 425 examples of prehistoric 
implements. 
curator. 
Rev. H. B. Higgins on the 2oth inst. 


An Application from the Lambeth Vestry, to ine Londess = 
County Council, for the reconstruction of Vauxhall Bridge, has ‘ 


been declined. 


They are being arranged for exhibition by the — 
A lecture on the collection will be delivered by the e 


The Old Church on the Steyne, Bognor, is to be taken ee 


down, and the site converted into a garden. 
Chichester has approved of the scheme, 
Mr. B. T. Batsford will receive subscriptions for the wo. 


on “ Architecture of the Renaissance in England, ” by Mr. J. A. 4 


Gotch, assisted by Mr. W. T. Brown. 


A Local Government Inquiry has been held at Colne 4 


The Bishop of ~ 


concerning an application made by the Colne Local Board for — 
sanction to borrow 22,000/. for the purpose of gasworks exten- 


sion, and 2,000/. for private street improvements, | 


The applica- 
tion was unopposed. 


The “Fair Maid of Perth’s House ” has been sold by 1 thes" 
Perth Glovers’ Incorporation to Mr. Wm. Japp, chief magistrate 


of Alyth, one of the conditions of sale being that the house sha 
be restored and preserved as a relic of ancient Perth. 


A Third Pier is proposed to be constructed at Blackpool, ‘S 


and the project has been favourably received. : 
Mr. Alfred Grundy, solicitor, of Manchester, has notified — 


his intention of building public swimming-baths for Heywood. 
Two years ago the same gentleman gave a plot of land to the 
Corporation on which to erect public baths. 

The Governors of the General Hospital, Birmingham 
have approved of a scheme for the entire removal of the insti- 
tution from its present site to one lying between St. Mary’s 
Square and Steelhouse Lane. The project involves the raising 
of 70,000/, in addition to a bequest of 25,000/. by the late 
Miss Ryland. 

The Bridgnorth Guardians have adopted a report recom- 
mending the building of a new infirmary for fifty beds, in 
order to utilise the present infirmary for the accommodation of 
old people and children, owing to the sedge of altering the 
workhouse, 
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THE WEEK. 


Everysopy who found pleasure in the first exhibition 
of drawings of birds by Mr. H. S. Marks can renew it by 
visiting the galleries of the Fine Art Society, and we are 
‘confident the new exhibition will be no less satisfactory 
in results to the author. Mr. Marks is not spoiled by 
success, and he is quite as thorough in this year’s work. 
Among the hundred and twenty-five examples some will be 
found of larger scale than were visible last year, but large 
or small the handling is always masterly. In the introduc- 
tion to the catalogue, which he has wisely composed instead 
of leaving the task to a stranger, the artist maintains that 
‘in intelligence many a bird equals, if it does not surpass, 
the much-vaunted horse and dog, though it has not had a 
tithe of the education so freely bestowed upon them, and I 
am emboldened to say, though I do so with extreme diffi- 
dence, that it is possible, though the cases are rare I admit, 
for the bird to be as intelligent even as many of the ‘lords 
of creation.’” Mr. MaArRKs'’s representations cannot fail to 
persuade people that birds, although so strangely neglected 
(by painters, are worth study, and he will aid, we hope, in 
bringing nearer that happy time when, as Mr. RUSKIN says, 
Englishmen will prefer making drawings of pheasants -to 
shooting them. 


A coop many complaints are heard from time to time 
avout the fine works of art which are lying fevdu in the 
garrets of the Louvre. It is true that when stock was 
taken after the events of 1870 many pictures were found to 
be lying there unassigned. But the New Republic was not 
disposed to have public property unemployed, and it was 
decided to clear out the store-rooms. Since 1872 no less 
than eighteen hundred pictures have been distributed. 
Some were utilised for the new galleries at Fontainebleau, 
‘but the majority were given to provincial collections. It 
avas a large number to have deposited in silent chambers 
where even officials were not likely to study, but once the 
garrets and stores were emptied it was not likely they would 
be again used for superfluous works of art. However, the 
legend remains, and can always be utilised to raise a pre- 
sjudice against officials. 


THE Palestine Exploration Fund contrives to do praise- 
worthy work with a small amount of money. According to 
the last ‘‘statement” the total income for the quarter was 
only 5167. Out of that sum 464/. was expended mainly in 
Palestine. ‘The reports from Jerusalem continue to be 
interesting. Along the new North Road many discoveries 
have been made. At the ‘“‘ House of CaiapHas” a floor 
5 feet beneath the present floor has been found, and is laid 
throughout with fine mosaics. The tessere are of three 
colours—white, black and red. Herr Scuick also mentions 
a rock-cut tomb near Bethany, a rock-cut chapel at Silwdn, 
and notices some excavations. The tomb has the chambers 
0 arranged that each one is on a lower level than that 
which precedes it, in order probably to allow the rays of 
the sun to penetrate the innermost chambers. It is also 
announced that the great map of Palestine on twenty sheets 
us ready for delivery. 


THE explanation of the Reconciliation Service at St. 
Paul’s by Dr. TRisTRAM indicates the position which churches 
held in the Ages of Faith, He says :—‘It was laid down 
by some of the old canonists that a church polluted by the 
shedding of blood should be reconsecrated. This was 
- denied by others, who held that the ceremony of reconcilia- 
tion, to be performed only by a bishop, was the proper 
<eremony to be observed in such cases. There are no 
instances mentioned in Gipson or Burn, in treating of re- 
concilia‘ion, of this ceremony having since the Reformation 
been actually observed in the case of a church polluted by 
the shedding of blood, but there are of its having been 


observed on two occasions (cited by them as examples) in 
the case of a lesser pollution, namely, (1) The case of the 
chapel which had belonged to the Priory of St. Joun of 
Jerusalem, near Hereford. This chapel, from the time of 
the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII., had been 
profaned by being used for farming purposes, and, on its 
being refitted for Divine service, it is stated that, as the 
walls and roofs were standing, a reconciliation was judged 
to be sufficient. (2) The case of another chapel, long 
disused, and which might be supposed to have been pro- 
faned. This chapel, on being repaired and made fit for 
Divine service, was also made the subject of a sentence of 
reconciliation. The case of the church of Southmalling is 
likewise referred to by Bishop Gipson and Dr. Burn, where, 
as the church had not only been polluted, but was also new 
built, a sentence of reconsecration, and not one of recon- 
ciliation, was ordered by Archbishop Axssotr.” ‘There is, 
we believe, no instance of the pulling-down of a building in 
order to remove all trace of the pollution. One reason was 
that in many cases the bloodshedding gave new interest to 
the church, as at Canterbury, and, besides, there were so 
many people who fancied murder was less of a crime when 
committed in a church, it would have been impossible to 
have re-erected churches in all cases of brawling or blood- 
shedding. 


Ir is not surprising that differences should arise in the 
measurement of builders’ work, and more especially in 
land surveying, when it seems to be almost impossible to 
discover the length of a piece of Manchester cotton. It 
appears the dealers in Kurrachee invoked the local Chamber 
of Commerce on the subject, and an inquiry was instituted 
which has produced surprising results. According to the 
official report, a bale containing fifty pieces was opened 
before a special committee and measured. Out of forty-nine 
pieces examined (the fiftieth, having had a sample cut out, 
was passed by), scarcely any two were found of the same 
length, and scarcely any one corresponded with the stamped 
length, which was 37$ yards, They varied from 362 yards 
to 385, the mean average being 3°95 inches short of the 
stamped length. The bale was repacked and returned to 
Manchester, where each piece was measured by seven 
different firms. Every one of these gave a different result 
for the measurement of individual pieces from the other six, 
and all seven were different from the measurements of the 
Kurrachee committee. Scarcely any two of the eight 
measurements were alike in any case. With piece No. 18, 
the seven Manchester measurers were all different (the 
measurements being in yards and inches, not fractions of an 
inch), and their mean was 36 yards 32 inches, while the 
Kurrachee measurement was 37 yards 18} inches. Again, 
the mean of the seven Manchester measurements of piece 
No. 1 was 363 yards, against 37 yards 7 inches at Kurrachee, 
showing a discrepancy of 2 feet 1 inch, and there were even 
greater discrepancies. The mean of the whole forty-nine 
pieces was 36 yards 30 inches according to the Manchester 
measurements, against 37 yards 14 inches Kurrachee. If 
the measurements at Kurrachee were always in excess of 
Manchester, it might be imagined that the stuff expanded, 
but it will be seen that in some cases the Indian measure 
was less. The Chamber of Commerce is desirous to have 
the interference of the Customs, but the surest plan would 
be to adopt one standard means of measurement and keep 
to it. 


_AucusTE TouLmoucug, who died suddenly in Paris on 
Friday night, was a painter who possessed a crowd of 
admirers, who were always ready to pay high prices for his 
works. He was beyond the necessity of exhibiting, and in 
consequence his name was not familiar to people who did . 
not buy paintings. M. Tou_tmoucue was most successful 
with domestic scenes in which fine ladies and gentlemen 
were the performers, He treated subjects that in other 
hands would not be attractive. To call him a historical 
painter would have appeared absurd to the artist, yet in a 
century or two his works will be taken as evidence of the 
domestic history of Parisians of a select sort towards the 
close of the nineteenth century. Some day M. Tout- 
MOUCHE’S paintings may be held to be worthy to hang on 
the same wall with the masterpieces of the Dutchmen. 
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A FRENCH ViEW OF ENGLISH ART 
SCHOOLS.* 


HEN Napo.ron spoke contemptuously of the 
English as a nation of shopkeepers he was excited 
by envy rather than by good sense. The strength of 
England which he hesitated to oppose was derived from 
trade, and there was a sufficient surplus from it of war 
material remaining to subsidise any kingdom, empire or 
duchy which cared to resist the dictator’s will. That war 
was to pay its own way was a doctrine to which NAPOLEON 
gave credence, and for awhile it seemed to be successful, 
but a time came when it was found to be a fallacy. 
In spite of all the spoils which he wrung from Europe 
he left France poorer than he found it, and one great 
cause of his downfall was the want of a great shopkeeping 
interest to support him. When trade declared against the 
Emperor, St. Helena became inevitable. 

One of the misfortunes of the French is the legacy of 
‘‘olory” which was bequeathed by Louis QuaTorzE and 
Napoteon. There is still an undercurrent of belief in 
that country that the sword is a sort of harlequin’s ddzoz, 
by which everything can be transformed into some- 
thing else for the advantage of Frenchmen alone. It must 
be said that the Governments who have held office since 
1870, although they may be zealots for the supremacy of 
militarism, have admitted by their acts that the shopkeeping 
interest has also its importance. Hence we see the efforts 
which are being made to give encouragement to commerce, 
not only by the aid of ministerial speeches, but also by the 
expenditure of large sums on docks and harbours, on the 
creation of new colonies, and on whatever may lead to an 
extension of business outside France. 

Within France, as everyone knows, nothing is left un- 
done to improve the skill of the workmen. The competi- 
tion between all foreign nations in trade resembles the 
battle of Inkermann, for victory depends mainly on the 
efforts of the rank and file. France realises this, and is 
lavish in laying out money on trade schools, It is felt that 
if the old apprenticeship system has been set aside, it is the 
business of the State to provide a substitute that will be no 
less effectual in producing craftsmen who can take a credit- 
“able part in the industrial contests of our time. These 
efforts cannot be all ascribed to panic. ‘The Ministers who 
make the arrangements are unable to conceal from them- 
selves or from the world that the old monopolies which 
France once enjoyed have passed away like the Azcien 
Régime. On all sides new competitors have arisen, and 
they have shown competence to contest the ground where 
France was most secure—that controlled by fine taste and 
artistic treatment. 

Among the rivals England is the most feared. It is 
supposed that the great wealth of the country can be 
employed to assist private enterprise, regardless of all 
thoughts of profit and loss. It is also known by long ex- 
perience in France that the English people are dogged and 
persevering, and if they overthrew the French Empire, why 
should they fail in a struggle against artists and ornament- 
ists? Another supposition (and one supported by English 
officialism) is that prior to 1851 England was indifferent to 
art. The beautiful works which appear in international 
exhibitions are, therefore, held to be the product of a spirit 
that numbers no more than forty years. As they hold their 
own against French works, which were inspired by influences 
that have been operating during many centuries without 
intermission, it is natural for Frenchmen of a pessimistic 
turn to ask what will English art become by the time it has 
reached a century, and how will French art then stand 
beside it? There are professors holding office under 
Government in Paris who would be ready to declare that, 
as already the products of English industrial art are beating 
French productions out of the world’s markets, the future 
is manifestly with Englishmen, unless they grow weak by 
success. 

A French statesman cannot look upon the loss of a 
market with equanimity. The apprehensions which the 
American tariff are exciting throughout France are evidence 


* Rapport sur les Mutsées et les Ecoles d’Art en Angleterre. 
M. Marius Vachon. Mission de 1889. 
Publique et des Beaux-Arts, 
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schools, which have caused so much inconvenience to his. 
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of the sensitiveness of the country in commercial affairs, 
and if any of the classes of productions which owe their 
success to the skill shown by designers should at any time be 
undervalued, the consequences would be more serious for 
France than the passing of a dozen M’Kinley Bills. The 
situation is expressed clearly in M. MoLinier’s remarks on 
the American tariff in L’A7z, 
says, “through their intellectual superiority conserve their 
commercial and industrial superiority, all will go well, but 


“as soon as they lose their intellectual superiority, then 
He imagines that time is far 
distant, but a Minister can hardly be so sanguine. Con- 


arrives ‘un terme fatal.’” 


sidering the kind of representatives around him he may be 
sceptical about: the intellectual superiority of his country-— 


‘** As long as Frenchmen,” he — Z 


men, and should his office relate to trade he therefore wilh 


feel it to be a duty to provide for contingencies by obsery- = 


ing the industrial movements of other countries with as ee a 
much attention as he would watch the changes in military 


organisation under other circumstances, 


The Minister of Public Instruction, who sent M. Marius ~ 
VaCHON to study the organisation of museums, galleries, — 
schools of art and industrial schools in Germany, Austria-— 
Hungary, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Russia, 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway, and finally to England, — 


must have been assured that, as it was obligatory to imitate ~ 
foreign countries in whatever would be advantageous to 


France, it was well to obtain, in the first place, an impartiah 


report on foreign training. from an expert. M. VACHON 
was well adapted for the office. His writings on subjects 


connected with art have gainedattention in France, and as if — 


he were inspired with a mission, he has travelled throughout 


the country, holdingconferences before chambers ofcommerce, — 


municipal councils and workmen’s associations, imploring 


them to remember that the organisation of artistic and 


industrial training in France is as much a work of natural 


defence as the organisation of the army. He believes in — 


the supremacy of Frenchmen in originating grand ideas, and 


maintains that the entire artistic Renaissance which is now 
in progress throughout Europe arose out of the works of — 
MéRIMEE, De LasorDE, De CAuMONT, VITET and — 


VIOLLET-LE-Duc—works which are better known beyond 
the frontiers than in France. But as the foreigners have 
received their artistic and industria! education from French-— 


men they are more to be feared, and their success is due 


to the use of weapons which were set aside by the makers. — 


The vanity which is as general in France as if it were in 


the air may have had a share in inspiring M. VACHON 
when he was writing, but it is evident also that there are 


other causes at work, and we fancy that in exalting French 
influence on modern industrial practice he is endeavouring ~ 
to account for failures, and urging extraordinary measures — 


to prevent their growth, 
M. VacHon begins his history of the English art 


shopkeeping countrymen, with an extract from a report by 
M. DE LagorDE in 1851, which describes the English art 
of that time as being insular, and suggesting that the artists 
were not aware of the existence of painters, sculptors and 
designers beyond the Channel. It was wanting in eleva- 


tion of thought, ideal beauty,.style, and was entirely of 


the earth and earthy. M. pE LasorpDE no doubt judged 
English art from what he saw in the 


Hyde Park 


Glass House, and was not aware that painting was 


excluded from the collection, unless when an occasional 
work was introduced by a colour-maker or a manufacturer 
of varnishes to exemplify the use of his products. 


But we = 


are willing to admit that in many sections of the exhibition __ 


—the Medieval court not being among them—things were 


to be seen which, being without any relation to the art of — aa 


the past or of France, deserved to be called insular, or even 
to have a worse epithet applied to them. M. VacHON says 
that since 1851 a veritable revolution has been produced in 
the ideas and aspirations of the people of England, as an 
artistic character has been impressed on the national pro- 
ductions. He ascribes the change in a great measure to 
the French artists who were brought over to infuse new 
blood into the workshops where metalwork, pottery, 
furniture, &c., were produced. The painters instead of 
importing masters went to the sources of the Renaissance 
for inspiration, while the rich amateurs and patrons of art 
yielded to the fascination of Italian art. Through so much 
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contact with continental civilisation there was a general 
change, which was seen in museums, publications, buildings ; 
delicacy and refinement supplanted the old puritanic 
traditions, and wealth was no longer always vulgar. Aftera 
time, we are informed, there was a further aid to the 
development of England on French lines. The Commune 
of 1871, like the authors of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, 
enriched England with vast numbers of the artists and 
workmen of Paris. The progress of England under all 
this foreign tutelage was supposed to be seen ia the exhibi- 
tion of 1878, where the products of the exiles from the 
Faubourg Saint Antoine, the Marais and the Temple, won 
credit for London, Birmingham, Glasgow, Nottingham, 
Worcester, Manchester, Paisley, Belfast and other places. 
But as gratitude is not supposed to be an English virtue, 
the debt to the foreign artists has been ignored, and of 
late England is endeavouring to emancipate herself com- 
pletely from foreign influences. Hence the impetus to the 
creation of art schools, the foundation of museums, and 
the general eagerness for technical education. ae 

When it is remembered that M. Vacuon is trying to 
awaken his countrymen to the realities of the time great 
latitude will be allowed to him. But we are afraid he will 
injure his own cause if he leads them to believe that they 
have merely to prohibit the emigration of French designers 
and competition with England is at anend. That a very 
few French artists accepted highly-paid appointments in 
England is a fact, and their presence among us was bene- 
ficial ; but if M. VacHon will compile a list of the men 
who are supposed to have created English art and print it 
as an appendix to his work, he will find that a couple of his 
pages will be enough to contain the names. We have met 
with only sixteen in his report. Our visitor has been put 
on a wrong track, and it is no wonder he sometimes 
stumbles. The fact is that in the most benighted period of 
English industrialism the assistance of French artists was 
considered to be no more than temporary, and was de- 
pendent on the fluctuations of fashion. 

The history which M.. Vacuon narrates should be 
enough to convince him of the relations between English 
manufacturers and French designers. He introduces the 
old story of the Manchester spinners who used to pay large 
sums for patterns that were being used in French mills, in 
order that they might be first in the market, and forestall 
the owners of the designs. But in those days French 
patterns were in fashion, at least for cotton goods, and 
English manufacturers accordingly sought after them, just 
as they would after anything in Germany, Italy or India 
which was likely to sell.’ At present there is a different 
fashion, and as it can be gratified by English designers they 
are employed. In furniture or metalwork, where some 
French style is to be imitated, there is a chance for French- 
men, but it is worth notice that during the years when 
Gothic was in the ascendant in England very few designs 
came from France, while there could be no question 
about the beauty of the Medieval remains in the 
country from which inspiration was to be derived. Although 
it was in a great measure a novel and experimental work, 
how many French artists were employed on the decoration 
of the Houses of Parliament? At the present time we 
imagine very little money is derived from Queen Anne by 
any designer in Paris. We can observe occasionally that 
manufacturers consider some textiles and wall-papers-of a 
Renaissance character are not out of keeping with the style, 
and accordingly they send over bales of those goods, but 
they soon find out how precarious is the market. M. VacHon 
appears to think that whatever is successful in English 
industrial art must be in some measure of French origin. 
That would often amount, however, to a libel on his 
countrymen, for many things. are produced with profit in 
England which the humblest French: designer would scorn 
to own at any price. Aslong as England is a manufacturing 
country we must expect to see works of the kind. Having 
to supply such a variety of markets there must be an 
imitation of many styles, and those of France cannot always 
be excluded. But that any department of English industry, 
in spite of the imitation of occasional.examples, corresponds 
0 closely with one in France.to justify a writer in saying 
that English work is only the counterpart, or “contre- 
€épreuve,” of French work is not according to experience. 

If it were otherwise there could not be much faith in the 


See) 3 
Swe ose. 


power of perseverance. M. VacHon has to admit that as 
far back as 1823 classes were established in England for the 
instruction in art of workmen and apprentices. He could 
have gone back further still, but at any rate, on his own 
showing, efforts have been made among us and at great 
cost to promote a love of art among all classes of the 
people. Surely they were not all fruitless, and the fact 
that the English system is offered to the French as an 
example for imitation is enough to prove its worth. 


M. VacHon has concluded that statistics from 


Blue Books will afford the best notion of the English 


system to the class of readers he addresses. Accordingly 
his report is full of figures representing the state of the 
schools, and great care has been taken in the preparation of 
tables and abstracting information. When he expresses his 
own opinions, it is ina way that often rivals the numericat 
results in brevity. For instance, he describes one charac- 
teristic of the schools in this way:—‘ La théorie dans l’école, 
la pratique dans l’atelier,” or, in other words, attendance in 
the art classes. does not dispense with apprenticeship. 
Another time he offers a compliment to the Science and At 
Department by saying of its action on the schools, “ Cette 
action a toute de propagande, d’influence morale,” words 
which will amuse the masters, as well as those which declare 
that the instructions are so comprehensive, the originality of 
any school can easily be manifested. The truth, it is needless 
to say, is that the Department for years was able to insure 
a most remarkable uniformity in the works of the various 
grades throughout all the schools, but at length the people 
grew weary of so much lifeless sameness which could only 
be barren in goodresults. Birmingham, Nottingham, Man- 
chester and other towns now try to cultivate the qualities that 
will be most useful in each district, and the satisfying of the 
Department’s officials has become a secondary consideration. 
If we suppose the works sent up from the three municipal 
schools above named found no favour at South Kensington, 
can any one believe the local managers, the teachers, or 
the students would care much? The Department has 
succumbed, but as yet is without the courage to acknowledge 
it; and hence a stranger like M. VacHon is crammed with 
information. about the official desire to see the struggles 
between the old artists of Florence, Venice, Milan,- &c., 
repeated in English provincial towns, and about the super- 
sensuous character of everybody .that happens to be 
connected with the administration or the examinations. 

It is a pity the case was not truly described to M. Vacuon, 
for the lesson to be derived therefrom is of more importance 
in a country like France, where a centralising power is 
omnipotent, than in England, where it is tolerated only for 
atime. M. VacHon would then discover how much has 
been done by authority to retard the progress of industrial 
art in this country; but so great is the tolerance in England, 
the pecple of the manufacturing towns did not interfere 
until they found that under South Kensington management 
they were losing their hold on the markets. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that, as M. VacHoN says, in Birmingham 
“la municipalité se préoccupe avec passion de donner A ces 
écoles un grand développement,” for everybody in the city 
feels the importance of gaining back the trade which 
circumlocutory art has driven away. Under municipal 
control, M. VacHon found that the Nottingham school was 
in a most prosperous state ; the committee of administration 
is composed, he says, almost exclusively of local manu- 
facturers, who take the liveliest interest in the institution, 
and by constant visits, examination of the students’ works 
and consultations with the staff are giving a practical 
character to the education. The Manchester School 
might now, he says, be called a school of the deco- 
rative arts, and whatever is taught has a relation to 
local industries. He admits that the instruction is 
most severe, for it is believed that industrial design 
is not child’s play. In the schools where local manage- 
ment is a reality, such as Birmingham, Manchester 
and Bradford, he says the students are engaged before the 
end of their studies by the great manufacturers, who con- 
tribute largely in order that the schools may be prosperous. 

It is not only the desire for an independence which should 
be manifested in the productions of a town that struck M. 
VacHoN ; he points out another reaction Until quite 
lately painters and sculptors were alone supposed to possess 
‘la qualité de gentleman.” In consequence of this ‘snob- 
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isme” many young men were afraid to be associated with 
industry. But as artists of eminence who are competent 
have furnished designs to manufacturers the prejudice is 
declining. M. VacHon singles out Mr. WiLL1aM Morris 
as one of the most distinguished promoters of the move- 
ment, and describes him as a glass-painter, manufacturer of 
wall-paper, chemist, designer of furniture, hangings and 
tapestry, and intimate friend of SwinBURNE and DANTE 
Rossetti ; but Frenchmen would be still more astonished 
if they were informed that Mr. Morris was no less pro- 
ductive in poetry and prose. It might also be pointed out 
that Mr. Morris has succeeded in convincing people that 
it is as advantageous for them to possess his work as 
pictures or statues. He is in the happy position of being 
independent of the periodical variations of fashion, and his 
existence and success are signs that a new era for the 
designer has commenced. 

M. VAcHON’s report is an accurate account of the 
Government system of art teaching in this country. But 
we are ina time of transition, and if -he will revisit 
England in a few years he will find that the system has 
undergone many modifications to bring it into closer 
relation with the requirements of manufacturing towns. 


THE HALIFAX INFIRMARY COMPETITION. 


HE following report of the Building Committee was read 
ata meeting of the Executive Committee of the New 
Infirmary, Halifax, last week, by Mr. T. H. Morris. He said:— 
This meeting is called chiefly because the Building Committee 
whom you appointed on November 1, 1889, felt at their last 
meeting that it would be desirable to lay their proceedings up 
to the present time before the Executive Committee who 
appointed them, particularly as their next business will be to 
obtain working drawings and tenders—a matter which will require 
something like five or six months. Before I go into the detail 
of what the Building Committee have done, I should like to 
draw your attention to the terms of the instructions given to 
them, as there may be a feeling amongst some members of the 
Executive Committee as to how far they have carried out, or 
even possibly exceeded, the powers that were given them. I 
would, therefore, occupy your time for just a moment to repeat 
that the Building Committee were instructed to take such steps 
as might be necessary ‘‘to obtain plans, specifications and 
tenders for the new infirmary buildings in accordance with the 
recommendations referred to in the previous resolution, 
and submit the same to a future meeting of this com- 
mittee.” That might have been understood to mean that only 
when the whole of that had been done they should appeal to you 
to confirm what they had done. But the Building Committee 
were particularly anxious in no way whatever to exceed the 
instructions they had received from you, but at the earliest 
moment to receive confirmation from you of what they had 
done. At no previous date have they been in a position to give 
any definite details of what had been done. It was only at their 
meeting on September 25 last, after eight previous meetings, 
that they had reduced the plans to such shape that working 
drawings could be proceeded with. You will remember that 
our instructions confined us to.certain lines, with which we have 
endeavoured to comply. The instruction to which I should 
like to draw your attention the most strongly is the one that the 
wards should be one storey in height, because in the develop- 
ment of the plan it has proved to us to be extremely costly. I 
may say at once that the Building Committee do not for one 
moment suggest that that was an error or that the Executive 
Committee should be asked to depart from what, though 
costly, is undoubtedly the most efficient plan of building a 
hospital. We had, therefore, no option in that. Another in- 
struction was, that the required bedrooms and accommodation 
for the nurses should be provided in a building detached from 
the Infirmary proper. Another was that we were to have an 
assessor to guide [the Building Committee to assist them in 
regard to the particulars and instructions to be given to com- 
peting architects, and to advise them in the selection of the 
designs, In that we had no option. Another important point 
was that the committee were to reserve to themselves the power 
of requiring the selected architect to make such “ modifications 
in his plans as they may deem desirable before they invite 
tenders for carrying out the works.” The committee which 
was appointed on November 1 met on the 18th, when it was 
decided, after some discussion, that Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., should be requested to act as assessor. 

A small sub-committee was appointed to draw up particulars 
of requirements and instructions to architects. The committee 
were anxious that nothing should, if possible, be overlooked. 
They endeavoured, with the valuable assistance of the medical 


gentlemen who were members of it, to detail as far as possible 

everything that was required; at the same time the architects, 
were left at liberty to make any suggestion they might think fit. 

I can assure you that all this involved no small amount of 
labour. 
structions were drawn up. ‘They were revised and re-revised: 
before they were submitted to the assessor, and I may add that 
when that was at length done he complimented the committee 


particularly on the minute way in which they had gone into alb __ 


the details. 
architects was on March 3. 
(because meetings were constantly held) had been occupied in 
thoroughly going into the details of the instructions to archi- 


The first meeting after settling instructions to 


tects ; and at the meeting on March 3 it was resolved, after _ 
considerable discussion, that the competition be limited to five: 
It was decided 
to select these two local men by ballot, and the selected ones _ 
were Messrs. Horsfall & Williams and Messrs. Utley & Gray. 


architects, two of whom were to be local men. 


I may say that in deciding that the competition should be — 


limited to five architects, and also in their selection, the com-- 
It was decided that June 14 should _ 
be the day on which plans should be sent in, but atthe urgent ~— 
request of several of the architects the time was afterwards. 


mittee were unanimous. 


extended to July 12. a 
On Monday and Tuesday, the 14th and 15th, the plans were 


unpacked by the secretaries and placed in position for in- 


spection. There were no marks or names upon them, and the- 
secretaries had no idea as to whom any of them belonged. 
They were numbered by the secretaries consecutively from: 
1 to 5. Mr. Waterhouse came down on Tuesday evening, and 
on Wednesday morning, July 16, at an early hour, he com- — 
menced to go through them, it having been previously decided — 


by the committee that he should be left the whole day by him- 


self to examine them thoroughly and carefully; and it was ~ 
arranged that he should report to the committee on the morning 

following. He had the reports of each architect accompanying 
the plans at his disposal. On the morning following we met 
Mr. Waterhouse at eleven o’clock in the board-room, and 
adjourned to the assembly-room, where we spent at least a 
couple of hours in listening to his remarks upon each set of 
plans, and in thoroughly examining and discussing them. After 
this I asked the members whether there were any further points. 


‘they would like to ask the assessor about, or anything more 


they wished to see, and the members having expressed them- 
selves as satisfied, we returned to the board-room. Asuggestiom — 
was made by a member of the committee—not by myself, as 
has been stated—that we should express an opinion as to which ~ 
set of plans we considered the best before Mr. Waterhouse gave 
his report, by writing down the number of ‘the plan that each 
committeeman approved of. That course, I am glad to say, 
was over-ruled ; I was strongly against it, thinking it was very” 
desirable, as we had called in so great an authority as Mr. 
Waterhouse, that we should have his opinion and advice before 
we made up our minds. Ee 
Mr. Waterhouse then gave in his report as follows :—*1 
beg to inform you that I have examined the five sets of designs. 
submitted in competition for your proposed new infirmary 
buildings. I find that each competitor has so fairly fulfilled — 
your conditions as to entitle him to the stipulated honorarium. 


While fully sensible of the merits of the other designs, that 
numbered four is the one which, for its many excellences, hb 


have the honour of recommending for your adoption” Mr. 


Waterhouse’s verbal report was, of course, much fullerthan his 
He informed us that he was prepared to give 
every advice and assistance to the committee verbally, as was 
his usual custom, but he objected to enter into detail in writing, __ 


written one. 


which might afterwards lead to correspondence or discussion. — é 
A resolution was then submitted in favour of No. 4 in the © 


following terms :—“ Acting on the advice of the assessor, the _ 
committee are prepared to select the authors of No.4as the 


architects of the new building, subject to their undertaking to 
carry out the instructions of the committee.” The committee 
adopted this resolution, one member only voting against it. 
By the terms of this resolution the committee reserved to them— 
selves the right of asking the architects to make such modifica- 
tions in their plans as might be considered desirable, The 


sealed envelopes containing the names of the authors of the et 


designs were then opened, and it was found that Messrs. 
Worthington & Elgood were the authors of the plans No, 4. 
The committee met on July 19, and again on the 23rd 
when the architects attended, and they were requested to make 
certain modifications, The architects attended another meet- 
ing of the Building Committee on August 7, and again om 
September 25, at which latter meetings revised plans were 
submitted and agreed upon subject to further slight alterations. 
The Building Committee have very reluctantly indeed been 
compelled to reduce the number of pavilions that they proposed 
to build at once to six, with a temporary infectious ward; they 
also have to abandon the nurses’ house. They feel, however,. 
that they have carried out the instructions with regard to the 
nurses as you gave them, which were “ that accommodation 


After a considerable number of meetings these in- __ 


That shows how long a time- ss 
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should be provided for them in a building entirely separated 
from the infirmary.” It has been found that the most 
economical plan of providing for their present accommodation 
will be to place at their disposal the bedrooms in the front 
block of the administrative department, which will be used by 
the servants when the whole scheme is completed. They will 
thus be absolutely cut off from the infirmary proper, the only 
connection being a corridor. I am bound to say that it was 
with the greatest possible reluctance that the committee, 
decided to cut out the nurses’ house for the time being, but 
they had no alternative, the question of cost being so serious. 
The committee found that there was little or nothing in the 
administrative department that could be cut out, that what 
would be required for the entire scheme would be required for 
the first portion of it, and that therefore it was a necessity to 
incur the whole cost of the administrative department. 
Instructions were given to Messrs. Worthington & Elgood 
to proceed with the working drawings, to have the quantities 
taken out, and to submit the same with a view to tenders being 
obtained, and the following letter was addressed to them :— 


September 29, 1890. 
Dear Sirs, —We are instructed to forward you, as promised, a copy 
of the minutes of the proceedings of the Building Committee, which 
met on Thursday last, the 25th inst. In doing so we are desired by 
the chairman and the other members of the committee to draw your 
special attention to the absolute necessity, when preparing the working 
drawings and the. specifications, of keeping down the expenditure 
generally as much as possible, and particularly in regard to ‘‘ unneces- 
sary and expensive ornamentation,”’ as pointed out in the ‘‘ Instructions 
to Architects,’—We are, dear Sirs, yours truly, 
J. WHITELEY peer RT hdcace 
Joun F. H1xst, ; 3 
Messrs. Worthington & Elgood. 


Although the Building Committee have been unable to 
carry out so much of the entire scheme as they would have 
wished, they have been able to provide an excellent site upon 
which may be built a three-hundred-bedded hospital, that some 
day will be required—perhaps the most desirable and salubrious 
site that could be obtained. They propose to meet the present 
requirements by providing a hospital on the most improved 
sanitary principles, with ample accommodation in the admini- 
strative department for all that will be required when the whole 
scheme is completed. In all the important points, such as 
surgery, examination-rooms, dressing-rooms, dispensary, 
matron’s and house-surgeons’ rooms, kitchen, scullery and 
laundry, &c., all will be exactly as required when the whole 
plan is carried out, and the institution will be in the posi- 
tion of being able at any time when it finds increased 
accommodation needed, and when it has the means to spend, 
to add any small portion as it thinks fit. We think, and we 
shall be disappointed if the Executive Committee do not confirm 
our opinion, that it will be the wish of the general public, who 
have so liberally subscribed to the institution, that what we do 
build should be done well. We do not think it is either your 
wish or the wish of the General Committee that we should 
scamp or do in a mean and unsatisfactory fashion any portion 
of what is built at the present time, and we believe that Halifax 
would not be satisfied if we did so. 

It was resolved :—‘t That the thanks of this committee be 
given to the Building Committee for the work they have done, 
that their proceedings be confirmed, and that they be requested 
to take the ‘further steps towards carrying out the duties 
entrusted to them.” 


. SPOILING EDINBURGH. 


MEETING was held on the 17th inst. in Edinburgh, of 
the Local Committee of the National Association for the 


‘ Advancement of Art, to consider the schemes of the North 


British and Caledonian Railways, and their effect upon the 
amenity of the city. Professor Geddes presided, and explained 
that the committee was constituted at the closing meeting of 
the Arts Congress last year as a permanent committee to con- 
sider all matters within the scope of the congress, and 
to report to future meetings of the congress wherever 
held, if necessary. This matter of amenity was felt to be fully 
within the scope of the committee, and they would hardly be 
fulfilling their work if they allowed such serious projects to be 
discussed without active attention. 
British proposals Professor Geddes supported the suggestions 
which had been made to construct the new station further east- 
ward so as to save the East Gardens. On the Caledonian 
scheme he expressed the view that that company, in proposing 
to carry a railway along Princes’ Street, and yet respect the 
trees as far as possible, must either not be serious or be under 
a serious mistake as to the nature of trees. He showed that 
under such a scheme the trees must inevitably be destroyed. 
Dr. Marshall said the valley between the Old and New 
Town was the key to the beauty of modern Edinburgh, In so 
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far as that valley was trenched upon in any way, so far they gave 
up the key of the position as regarded Edinburgh being a 
picturesque city. One had only got to look at the destruction of 
the picturesqueness of Edinburgh on the east side of the railway, 
whee the valley had been ignored and the whole place taken 
up with a miscellaneous chaos of buildings, The North 
British proposed to do the same thing to some extent on the 
west side, still more than they had done already. Even at this 
late time they felt they must make a stand and allow the rail- 
way company to take no more. Evidently the engineers were 
skilful men, as their plans showed, and they would no doubt 
be qnite capable of adapting their designs to the new con- 
ditions when told to make a station starting eastwards from the 
North Bridge. They must resolve that the East Princes’ 
Street Gardens must not be trenched upon, or they would be 
left with only a couple of poor banks overlooking an enormous 
stretch of sheds and platforms. As regarded the Caledonian 
Company’s plans he could not see why they should be per- 
sistently hankering after Princes’ Street, and he suggested that 
they might go by George Street and have a station at St. 
James Square, which was a dreary place at present, full of 
miscellaneous offices and houses, many of them unlet. He 
had been told by one of the engineers of the company that 
there were no engineering difficulties connected with that 
scheme. 

Dr. Rowand Anderson expressed the opinion that it was of 
vital importance to Edinburgh tc preserve the beauty of the 
valley. They must oppose a very bold front to the proposal to 
tamper with the place. Too much mischief had already been 
done, but he hoped that by a bold front the city would be able 
to stem the inroads of the North British Railway. He differed 
from the chairman as to the trees.. He would be delighted to 
see most of these trees removed. He thought the view of the 
Old Town and the castle, and the whole aspect of the place, 
was spoiled by those trees. If any person walking along 
Princes’ Street would look at the view they could get through 
the gaps, he thought they would agree that the view of the Old 
Town and the castle was very much better seen without the 
trees. If the great central valley went, however, Edinburgh 
would lose its most lovely and its greatest charm. He was not 
in favour of the tunnel. He would be in favour of taking away 
the trees independent of any railway. 

Mr. D. W. Stevenson asked whether there was any possible 
way in which the ground proposed to be taken from the gardens 
could be covered over in a perfectly natural and artistic way. 

Dr. Anderson said he would be out and out opposed to any- 
thing of that kind. Ifthe city of Edinburgh lost that ground, 
it would not be worth living in Edinburgh. 

Mr. Morham said it was possible to make a covering, but it 
was another matter to make it perfectly natural, For his part, 
he would much prefer to see the whole thing kept east of the 
North Bridge. 

Mr. Clark Stanton said as an artist, he was very much 
horrified at the way in which, the gardens had been spoiled, 
and he should regret extremely if any of the plans were carried 
out. He would be very sorry in the future to find the one side 
of Edinburgh a great railway hotel and the other side a great 
railway station, with the Royal Institution and the Academy 
probably used as advertisement hoardings. 

Mr. P. W Adam said that the great danger was that 
people, not thinking sufficiently of the future, might let the 
companies get a footing ; and then, when they were there, 
there would be no getting them out. The absence of the trees 
from Princes’ Street might not be so bad as some people 
imagined ; but if they were away they would require an expen- 
sive and magnificently laid out terrace to take their place. 
They knew what they had; the trees were undeniably very 
beautiful, and why, for a wretched tunnel, should they allow 
them to be destroyed ? 

Professor Baldwin Brown then moved :—“ That this Local 
Committee of the Art Congress, constituted as a permanent 
committee at the general meeting of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Art on November 1, 1889, having con- 
sidered the railway schemes now before the city, hereby 1esolve 
to thank the Lord Provost for his statesmanlike and patriotic 
speech at the recent meeting of the Town Council, and craves 
leave to express to him the unanimous feeling of its members 
that the most strenuous resistance should be offered to any 
encroachment on the central valley of the city west of the North 
Bridge, and that the tunnelling of Princes’ Street, with the con- 
sequent crossing of the London Road under Royal Terrace by 
a lofty bridge and embankment, would be likely to have a most 
prejudicial effect on the amenity of the city.” 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. Mr. Birnie 
Rhind, Mr D. W Stevenson and Mr. W. D. Mackay in turn 
dissented from the remarks of Dr. Rowand Anderson about the 
effect of the removal of the trees. 

Mr. Stevenson said it was just the view of the castle and 
the Old Town as seen through the gaps in the trees that they all 
so much admired. 

Mr. Mackay remarked that if they saw the view of the castle 
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along the whole length of the street without the foreground of 
trees it would not really be so fine. 
Professor Geddes also pointed out that they had to consider 
the prospect as viewed from other points, as, for example, from 
the Mound. The Princes’ Street houses, rising above the trees, 
formed a beautiful picture from that point. Not a few of the 
houses he indicated were none the worse for such a screen. 
He hoped members of the committee would use their influence 
outside, so as to help the fathers of the city in the very arduous 
duty which lay before them to resist the vandalism on the part 
of the railway with which they were threatened. 

A motion was passed authorising the committee to still 
further watch over the schemes, and be prepared to take any 
further action that might be called for. It was agreed to 
forward a copy of the resolution to the Town Council, and to 
request that a small deputation, which was named, should be 
heard in support of it. 


THSSERZAS. 


The Louvre in the Bighteenth Century. 


T, L. DONALDSON. 


HE Louvre by 1671 received its external coating of the 
colonnade, and had had 380,coo/. expended upon this 

new part without receiving any of the internal fittings ; in fact, 
we may consider that Perrault had laid out an amount equal to 
800,000/. of our time on the mere carcase, as it were, of his 
operations during these eight years. But a new fancy, and 
that one no trifling project, had been begun about the same 
time as the Louvre—I mean the new Palace of Versailles, 
where Louis XIV. wished to create a new city and palace for 
the residence of himself and his courtiers in the midst of a 
sandy, barren desert. In twenty-seven years Versailles ab- 
sorbed 3,246,000/. money of that period, which we may 
consider equal to seven millions of the present time. About 
900,000/. of our money were expended in the year 1686 alone. 
This new project cast into the shade the old Louvre of his 
ancestors, and as the purse even of Louis XIV. could not bear 
the continued drain cf two such palaces, the Louvre was left 
unfinished as it was, little more than a bare carcase. This 
state of neglect continued for seventy or eighty years, until 
the middle of the last century, when the Louvre, instead of 
being a complete palace, with its internal fittings duly in order 
and a degree of arrangement prevailing, was but a mass of 
incoherent divisions, appropriated to various incongruous uses, 
devoid of the finishings usual even in ordinary dwellings ; 
many of the windows unglazed, nay, unsashed ; in parts with- 
out roof ; portions occupied as warehouses and stables, or used 
for ateliers by painters, sculptors, modellers and various trades, 
and even for baser purposes. In some parts on the north side 
private dwellings were attached to the very walls. M. de 
Marigny, superintendent of the royal bui'dings, remedied 
many of the gross abuses to which the Louvre had been sub- 
jected. M. Gabriel, the most celebrated architect of that 
period, and who erected the elegant “garde meuble” in the 
Place de la Concorde, was charged with the completion of the 
facades and other works, which he carried on with great zeal 
and taste, and after his death Soufflot continued the operation. 
But the usual fate of this unfortunate palace never abandoned 
it; and after a few years the energy of reparation and com- 
pletion relaxed, and this noble building, which during thé 
120 years of the joint reigns of Louis X{V. and XV. had heen 
begun, left off, and resumed, abandoned again and again, was 
still, when Louis XVI. mounted the throne, an incomplete 
palace, and almost as uninhabitable as when M. de Marigny 
commenced the herculean task of cleaning out the Augean 
stable. The sad misfortunes of Louis XVI. and the horrors of 
the French Revolution supervened, and put a stop to all public 
works, whether useful or ornamental, and matters resumed 
their usual state of chaotic disorder, leaving the occupation of its 
corridors, halls and ‘chambers to the chance of the most 
violent, daring and ungovernable sazs culotte, who claimed a 
portion for his right, as‘a citizen privilege of “first come, first 
served.” It was as a town taken by storm. At length 
Napoleon Bonaparte was declared Emperor in 1804; the star 
of the conqueror revived the past glories of the Tuileries and 
the Louvre, and a new era opened upon these palaces. The 
most valued spoils of his Italian victories consisted in the 
treasures of art, which he directed to be transported to Paris. 
But where were they to be placed? The vast scale of accom- 
modation which the I.ouvre offered proved to be. peculiarly 
adapted for the purpose; and M. Raimond, architect, was 
directed to prepare the halls and chambers to receive the new 
acquisitions—a vast and difficult operation, which he carried 
on with much ability and rapidity until his death in 1805. He 
was succeeded by MM. Percier and Fontaine, who had to 
reconcile the various incoherent parts which existed in the 
elevations of the different sides of the court—to add in one 
part and to suppress in another; and they, with consummate 
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skill, at length completed the court in about twenty-four years _ 
time, giving it that harmonious esesud/e which it at present 
offers, and which seems to be the result, not of several ages 
each with its peculiar style; not of numereus architects wit 
different views and various tastes; but almost as though it 
were of one period and of one master mind. Thus the com- 
pletion of the Louvre, both with regard to its structure and 
decoration, was accomplished within the first thirty years o} 
the present century. It is not my intention to enter upon a 
critical review of the discrepancies of style, arrangement, or 
taste in the various parts of the Louvre. It appears rather 
matter of congratulation than of criticism when we conside 
that, amidst all the fatalities of its career, it should hi 
escaped a total shipwreck, and that the noble-mindedness 
great men of State, and the exquisite skill of her architects, 
and their respect for the labours of their predecessors should 
under such obstacles at length have preserved and hande 
down to us a monument of the very highest class of art. Th 


* 


Louvre forms a precious historical page in the annals of archi 
tecture, tracing with little interruption the various modifications 
of taste during three centuries. The exterior facades and the ~ 
internal elevations are in themselves harmonious though dis- 
cordant from each other, and yet not offering so strong a 
contrast as to shock one’s prepossessions ; and, in fact, they 
nowhere evince deficiency of study nor an absence of the very 
highest qualities of artistic merit, whether in the conception or 

execution, i Site 
Ancient Byzantium, ea fe 

J..H. BURGESS. 


Constantinople under the reigns of Arcadius and Honorius 
(who divided the empire between them into East and West, 
A.D, 380), contained 4,388 houses, besides 14 extensive palaces 
or mansions ; it contained 8 therme or large bath establish 
ments, 2 basilicas, 2 forums, 2 senate houses, 2 theatres, 
52 porticoes, 153 private baths, 20 public swimming-schools, — 
the purple column, 2 other honorary columns, and 1 colossus, 
mint, a capitol, 4 harbours, a circus, together with cisterns 
nymphea and other objects necessary for a great city; 
13 curators and 65 vico-magistri had the care of the whole; 
and there were at that time only 14 churches. It will be seen” 
from the above enumeration that the City of the East hore no < 
comparison to Imperial Rome, either in the splendour 
quantity of public edifices. The Goths and Vandals spared 
more of Rome than the Turks have done of Constantinople, 
and the basilicas and museums supplied by popes have by fa 
outshone in splendour and magnitude the mosques and hanes 
of aline of sultans. The hippodrome is the first object of 
antiquity that attracts our notice, and upon its now disfigured — 
arena “‘we are met by the shades of Justinian and Belisarius.” 
The Turks call it by a name which denotes its original purpose 
“atmeidan,” or the place of horses. Septimus Severus firs 
made a circus in the midst of the ancient Byzantium, modelled, n 
doubt, after the Circus Maximus at Rome, and this afterwards — 
became the hippodrome ; the space which was the arena is ye 
clear of buildings. Three monuments of antiquity remain i 
their original positions :—(1) A half-ruined pyramid of stone 
which it appears from an inscription was covered with bronze 
by Constantine Porphyrogenitus ; (2) the Twisted Column of the” 
bronze serpents ; and (3) an Egyptian obelisk. All these stan 
in a line, and I have little doubt they formed some of th 
ornaments of the spina; there is a bas-relief on the obelisk, 
which I take to be a representation of the spina; from the 
stone pyramid to the Twisted Column I measured forty-seven 
paces, to the obelisk twenty-two; the whole length of the 
hippedrome I calculated at 1,000 feet, that is, about half the 
length of the Circus Maximus at Rome. I need not stay to 
describe the Pyramid of Stones; it is a rude work and merit 
little observation ; but. the Twisted Column is one of the mos 
interesting classical monuments in existence; no one ever 
doubted that this curious relic was brought from the Delphic 
temple, and was the consecrated offering of the Greeks after the — 
glorious defeat of Xerxes. Gibbon dwells upon this relic with - 
delight, and even his sceptical mind admits that it is genuine. 
It now stands about eleven feet above ground ; three serpents’ 
tails are twisted together into a column, their heads supported ~ 
the golden tripod, which, of course, has disappeared Mahmoud — 
with a stroke of his battle-axe broke one of the serpents, and — 
the other two heads have gone with the golden tripod If this © 
relic were still at Delphi, it might be doubtful whether it should — 
follow the destiny of the Elgin marbles; but our allies, the — 
Turks, are little curious upon these classical subjects; they — 
have long ago scratched Arabic characters upon the folds of . 
this Delphic column, and in the hollow of the bronze they have 
amused themselves by inserting stones. Under these circum- — 
stances I would encourage the idea of enriching our national — 
depository of antiquities with the Twisted Column, and I should 
imagine that a piece of cannon, being of equal weight with the 
bronze, would be considered an ample equivalent for a useless — 
piece of antiquity. The obelisk was set up in the reign of 
Theodosius, as it appears from inscriptions still legible on the 
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lower plinth of the pedestal. It would occupy me some time if 
J were to attempt to describe and translate the bas-reliefs and 
inscriptions, Greek and Latin, which are seen on the four faces 
of the obelisk ; I hope the task may be performed by some of 
our centurions during the vacancy at Constantinople. The 


four steeds of brass now glowing before St. Mark’s at Venice, ~ 


“their gilded collars glittering in the sun,” were taken from this 
hippodrome, and most probably stood over the Porta Pomp, 
that is, the gate by which the processions entered the arena, 
through the middle of the ‘‘Carceres.” The factions of the 
blues and greens, which once shook the walls of this hippo- 
drome, have long since ceased, but the scenes of cruelty and 
bloodshed of which this arena was the witness inflicted such a 


- wound on Oriental Christianity that Mahommedanisin had at 


Jast aneasy victory. The Moslem has now enjoyed his triumph 

of a thousand years, his dusky wings have overspread the fairest 

regions of the East. There were several triumphal columns in 
Constantinople: one in honour of Theodosius stood on the 
seventh or most remote hill, and on each side were the statues 
of Arcadius and Honorius ; these are no longer existing, except 
in the pictures of Gentile Bellini; but near to the Avret Bazaar 
there stands a pedestal sustaining the torus of a column’s base, 
and this was the pillar of Arcadius. Not far from the Shah 
Zadi Dgiami, cr Mosque of the Sultan’s Son, stands a column 
called by the Turks “ Kistash,” or the Virgin’s stone; the base- 
ment and pedestal are of marble, the shaft of granite, and it has 
suffered by fire. On the upper plinth we can still decipher the 
three words, Quod Tatianus opis; but the English travelier, 
Wheeler, read the whole inscription. It was erected to Titian 
by the Emperor Marcian, who ascended the Byzantine throne 
in 450. The capital is a ponderous weight of marble placed on 

a tall shaft, and it would require all the skill and knowledge of 
this institute to explain the winged figures and the monograms 
which appear on the capital and the pedestal ; such caprices 
generally mark a period of decline in art and genius, not unlike 
some authors who, for want of originality, fill up their pages 
with inapt quotations and try to conceal the theft. The 
aqueduct of Valens is best seen near the At Bazaar, or horse 
market. Its origin, no doubt, is Roman; but its conspicuous 
rows of arches are chiefly the patchwork of the sultans. The 

_ next object of antiquity worthy of notice is the Burnt Pillar, 
which has attracted the special notice of travellers. It is of 
porphyry, the sha‘t composed of several pieces, the jointures 
concealed by garlands. It is now bound in several places with 
iron bands to keep together the calcinated pieces loosened by 
the fire. It is said to have been brought by Constantine from 
Rome, and on the top was a statue of Apollo. On the upper 
part is an inscription bearing the name of Manuel Comnenus as 
the restorer. When Mahmoud II. entered Constantinople, the 
Greeks had a prophecy that when the invaders arrived at the 
Burnt Pillar they would be stopped by the destroying angel ; 
but the prophecy did not come true. Pocock observes that 
Arius died near this column. Very near to it are the sub- 
terranean cisterns, two of them now dry, and only used for 
spinning silk and making ropes, In one of them I counted five 
divisions supported by thirty-two granite columns of perfect 
symmetry ; the second is said to have 1,001 columns, which is 
just the number of stories in the Arabian Nights Entertainment, 
but I did not take the trouble to verify the number. There is 
a third cistern which still serves the original purpose; it is 
called Batan Serai, and Gyllius counted in it 336 columns. Jt 
best explains the nature and objects of those large works made 
by the Greek emperors for supplying the city with fresh water. 
They appear to have attracted the attention of our countrymen 
more than any other object of antiquity, and I can conceive a 
practical engineer preferring the cisterns to the Burnt Pillar or 
the Twisted Column. The rest of the antiquities of Con- 
Stantinople must be sought for in the walls of mosques and in 
the gardens of the inhabitants. 


: The Isthmian Stadium. 


W. G. CLARK. 


The stadium occupies a dell between two spurs of a hill 
south of the Hierum. The cheimarrous, or winter-torrent 
which had formed the dell, was diverted or else carried under- 
ground to certain outlets. It has now resumed its natural 
course and broken through the semicircular end of the 

Stadium. Not a vestige remains of the seats of white marble 
which Pausanias mentions as ‘‘ worth seeing.” Its area is 
filled with fragments of pottery and overgrown with tufts of 

_ wild thyme, lentisk and sage. The unbroken stillness of tle 
desert now prevails from day to day, from year to year, in the 
Spot which forso many ages, at each recurring festival, rang to 
th: shouts of the eager crowd that thronged its marble steps. 
This stadium, however, has an especial claim upon ovr 
r-gard, more than the sentimental interest which attaches to 
alsuch sites. It was inthe mind of St. Paul when he wroie 
to the Corinthians—“ Know ye not that they which run in a 
Stadium, run all, but one receiveth the prize?” and, continuir g 
the allusion, he assumes their familiarity with the careful ard 


laborious training of the athletes. ‘ Now he that striveth for 
the mastery is temperate in all things. They do it to obtaina 
corruptible crown”—the crown of pine, taken, doubtless, from 
the sacred trees within the Hierum—“ but we an incorruptible. 
So run that ye may obtain.” About 159 yards west of the 
Hierum are the remains of the theatre, consisting of rough 
stones, mortar and a mass of small pebbles, It was faced with 
marble, like the stadium. Spon, who visited the spct in 1676 
speaks of “ les beaux restes d’un thédtre de pierre blanche,” 
but neither he nor his companion Wheler mentions the 
stadium. Pausanias, when he speaks of “ white stone,” always 
means “ marble.” Now, as Mr. Spon is by no ‘means to be 
implicitly trusted, it may be doubted whether he really records 
what he saw or merely mistranslates and misunderstands what 
Pausanias saw. On the high ground above the theatre are 
several fragments of white marble and some large wrought 
stones. About 209 yards beyond the theatre, to the westward, 
is the bed of a torrent, narrow and deep. Descending here by 
chance through some thick brushwood, I found a bridge not 
mentioned by any traveller and unknown to our guide. The 
torrent being nearly dry, I was able to piss through the arch 
and measure it. An arch it unquestionably is. It has been 
repaired and elongated towards the south, apparently in Roman 
times, as mortar is there used; but the older part has no 
mortar and has all the characteristics of the best times of 
Hellenic masonry. - The arch is avout 4 feet wide, 6 feet high 
and 27 feet long. The stones of which it is composed are of 
great size—some of them 6 feet in length. A little lower 
down the stream finds its outlet into the ravine by a natural 
chasm, into which I made my way without much difficulty. 
Above the bridge are the remains of a tower, built of un- 
wrought stones and mortar ; there are also traces of late walls 
at intervals, from this place tothe upper end of the stadium. 
From this I infer that the fortress, comprising at first only the 
Hierum, was at a later period enlarged, so that the right bank 
of the torrent and the northern side of the stadium formed part 
of its exterior defences. 


Wykeham’s Planning. 


C. R. COCKERELL. 


In the distribution of his staircases, doorways, passages and 
easements, his economy of contrivance is perfect, and reminds 
us of the self-formed creation of the testaceous tribe; the 
mansion shell of which has grown into harmony with the wants 
of the inhabitant. His winding staircases (sca/a a /umaca, as 
the Italians call them) deliver their passengers upon . their 
several floors with admirable convenience to the foot and 
precision to the eye; the arches and corbels grow out of their 
walls by natural processes, according to their use, and are 
admirably shaped to the exigencies of the occupier: the walls 
indeed generally, and the buttresses more particularly, grasp 
the soil of their foundation with digitated extensors, always 
proportioned to their perpendicular and lateral pressures. 
They produce their plain and robust sides in gradual diminution 
against the building they are calculated to fortify ; they seem 
to ramify in the window-heads and muntens, and, separating 
themselves from the parapet above, shoot forth and effloresce in 
graceful pinnacles and crockets. 3 


_Ehe Rows, Chester. 
J. H. PARKER. 


They consist of a passage, or bazaar, along the front of the 
first floor of the houses, with only a balustrade in front, the 
back part of the rooms being the shops. The most probable 
origin of these rows is, that after some great fire it was found 
more convenient to make the footway on the top of the cellars, 
or vaulted substructure, instead of in the narrow streets. between 
them. It was the usual custom in towns in the Middle Ages to 
protect the lower storey, or cellar, which was half under- 
ground, by a vault of stone or brick. This was the storercom, 
in which the merchandise or other valuable property was pre- 
served The upper parts of the houses were entirely of wood, 
and the whole of these being destroyed by fire, it was more 
easy to make the footway on the top of the vaults, leaving the 
roaliway clear for horses and carts. Many of these vaulted 
chambers of the Medizeval period remain in Chester, more or 
less perfect; some divided by modern walls, and used as 
cellars, others perfect, and used as lower shops or warehouses. 
The wooden houses built upon these vaults are chiefly of the’ 
seventeenth century. . Several have rich ornamental panelling, 
carved beams, grotesque brackets and corbels, in the usual 
Style of the time of James I. The oldest of these wovden 
houses is believed to be the one called the Old Palace, cr 
Stanley House ; this bears the date of 1591. It was the palace 
or residence of the Stanleys of Alderley. Several of these 
wooden houses have been restored. They have generally a 
very picturesque and striking effect. One of the finest is that 
called Bishop Lloyd’s House, which bears the date of 1615, 
ind the arms of the family of that prelate are carved in the 
panels It is ornamented with sculptures of Sc i, ture subjects. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Next year the learned societies of France will hold an 
united Congress at the Sorbonne in Paris. The subjects 
represented will be history, philology, political and social 
economy, geography, archeology and physical science. 
The deliberations and investigations will relate entirely to 
France. For example, the archeologists will endeavour to 
obtain intelligence of ancient collections, especially-those of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It is 
also expected that an inventory will be forthcoming of the 
ancient buildings that existed in those parts of Africa in 
which France has an interest, and of the ruins which still 
exist. Abstracts will be given of the contents of provincial 
museums, especially of any documents which relate to 
artists. It is also suggested that plans of Christian build- 
ings in the provinces which belong to a time anterior 
to 1,000 A.D. should be obtained. Finally, it is said that 
intelligence of documents relating to costume and other 
subjects which the historian can utilise will be acceptable. 
From the programme it might be supposed that a history of 
France on a colossal scale was in contemplation, but how 
so much detail can be considered in a congress is not 
explained by any experience of similar meetings. 


THE name of the inventor of the appliance known to 
all mechanical engineers as ‘‘ Giffard’s Injector,” and 
which. physicists are puzzled to explain, has not yet been 
employed as the title of a street in France. Recently the 
municipality of Perigueux felt it was a duty to call one of 
the streets of the town after Henri Girrarp. But in 
order that no harm may arise to the constitution it is 
necessary in such cases to obtain the sanction of the 
department of the Minister of the Interior. An applica- 
tion was sent, but unluckily the injector was unknown to 
the distinguished officials, although it is one of the few 
inventions coming from France that can have an universal 
use. In consequence the honour will not be paid until a 
full statement of the claims of HENRI GIFFARD is laid 
before the Minister and attentively studied. If a similar 
application were made in England, we suppose it would 
meet with a like fate. 


Tar Commissioners for Public Baths in Islington have 
adopted the recommendations of Professor RocER SMITH 
in his report on the designs submitted in competition. 
They bave awarded the first premium of fifty guineas to 
the design ‘Comme il Faut,” by Mr. A. H. Trttman ; the 
second of twenty guineas to the design ‘ Cleanliness,” by 
Mr. J. D. Maruews ; and the third of ten guineas for the 
design ‘Soap and Water,” by Mr. P. J. Lovett. Mr. 
Ticrman, the author of the first set of designs, has been 
selected as architect for the carrying out of the work. The 
three selected designs will be on view at the Vestry Hall 
on or after Friday, November 7. The following is the 
Professor’s report on the selected design :—‘‘In this design 
the baths and public wash-houses and laundry are well 
separated, the swimming-baths being side by side on the 
southern half of the land, and the wash-house on the 
northern. The greater part of the warm baths are in two 
groups adjoining the two swimming-baths, and the women’s 
warm. baths are on the first floor. The towel laundry is in 
the basement. This disposition gives as nearly as possible 
all the public accommodation on one floor ; but in order to 
accomplish this the architect has reduced the size of the 
swimming-bath. He has, however, kept it of good propor- 
tion. The first-class bath is go feet by 4o feet. The 
second-class one is 72 feet by 37 feet. All the baths are 
well lighted and ventilated, and the general arrangement is, 
with one exception, very satisfactory. The defect in the 
design is that it contains three pay-boxes, which, it will be 
easily understood, increases the expense of working the 
establishment, though as it does not appear difficult to do 
away with one of them this is perhaps not quite so formid- 
able an objection as it sounds. On the other hand, a good 
many details have been very carefully worked out—details 
which maany of the other architects have omitted or not 
done so.well. An example of th's is the arrangement for 
providing a disinfecting chamber and small yard adjoining 
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the public laundry and wash-house. The architectural 
treatment of the design, though not striking, would be 
satisfactory, and probably more so than the rather heavily- 
coloured elevations indicate. A very carefully-written and 
full report on the engineering questions accompanies the 
design, and shows a familiar acquaintance with bathwork, 
Some provision for circulating the water in the swimming- 
bath is suggested in this report. The design is economical, 
and can, in my opinion, be carried out within the estimate.” 


THE erection of a statue of LAMARTINE in Macon on — 
Saturday is an act of tardy justice. The poet-statesman 
was an honour to France, and it can be said that in 1848 
he saved his country from a repetition of the horrors of the 
first revolution; but if ever a man of genius was stretched 
upon ‘the rack of this tough world” as a reward for his 
services, it was ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. His poems and 
other writings had won for him recognition as one of the 
chief authors of France. When Louis Puixippe fled he 
became the responsible head of the Government. What 
the position meant may be judged from the record of his 
speeches on “ Three Months of Power.” No man at that 
time could have shown more tact in dealing with discon- 
tented people from all parts of the world. But it was con- 
sidered that he. should have used grape-shot instead of 
eloquence, and when he was set aside LAMARTINE found 
himself without a friend, During the years which followed 
he was compelled to depend on his pen for bread. Subjects 
which any hack writer could treat were taken up in the 
hope of finding sufficient readers of any class. His property 
was mortgaged, and he was daily in terror of the laws 
against debtors, which in France are rigorous. Yet his 
suffering was not lightened by any kindly recognition of 
his past services, and he was treated as if he alone had been 
the cause of the misfortunes of France. . 


ON any question about anatomy and art there is no 
better authority than Professor JOHN MARSHALL, and he did 
well to explain the meaning of the skull-like figure which 
is introduced in the painting by HoLsEin, known as the 
Ambassadors, which belongs to the nation. Some con- 
noisseurs have supposed the figure was a perspective puzzle, — 
an emblem, &c. Professor MARSHALL says it represents 
“the skull of an aged person, and from its smoothness 
probably of a woman. It is almost edentulous, for there 
are only two doubtful molar teeth on the left side of the ~ 
lower jaw, whilst the upper jaw is quite toothless, More- 
over, the teeth sockets have disappeared, and the thin bony 
borders of both jaws are sufficiently plain. The presence © 
of teeth would obviously have made the concealment of the 
object represented much more difficult, if not impracticable. 
The broken character, or actual destruction of the nasal 
bones, is another cause of disfigurement, and a further 
aid to deception. The skull, besides this, was not 
merely aged in itself, but had probably ‘lain in 
the earth’ a considerable time; and thus it might 
have kecome softened or compressed, or it might have 
been ruthlessly battered. But what is the meaning of this 
painted puzzle, this artist’s enigma? I believe it to be a 
pictorial pun on Howpein’s own name. The German 
‘hohl’ (hollow) and ‘bein’ (bone) are sufficiently exact so 
far as orthography and pronunciation are concerned. The 
dry skull is a hollow bone ; and in aged persons its sutures 
are so far obliterated as to render it mechanically one 
bone. Another and secondary meaning of ‘hohl’ is 
empty ; and, I may add, the cranial cavity was designated 
by Mediaeval anatomists the ‘cavum cranii’ [am quite 
aware that ‘bein’ has acquired, in a limited sense, the 
meaning of leg or leg-bone; but this does not destroy its 
primary significance. I assume, finally, that the singular 
representation in this famous and costly picture is a 
punning signature of the great artist, perhaps for this time 
only, to please the younger of his two subjects, whose 
optical and geometrical proclivities are typified in the 
various instrements introduced into the composition.” 
This opinion may be said to settle the question ; and as 
the artists of the time made strange devices stan’ for their 
names, why should not Hotpern be allowed a stroke of 
simple German humour? 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 
NO: 280._HOUSE AT WIMBLEDON: DRAWING-ROOM. 


NO, 281.-ST. MARK’S PARISH HALL, SURBITON. 
PINKERTON.) 


{E. J. MAY.) 
[GODFREY 


HOUSE AT NUTFIELD, SURREY. 


HIS house, together with large stabling, entrance 
lodges, &c., has been erected for Mr. JaMEs Hupson, 
and is situated on high ground, commanding extensive views 
over the country. The elevations are faced with Bracknell 
red bricks and Corsehill stone dressings, and the roofs are 
covered with Broseley tiles. The contract has been well 
‘carried out by Messrs. Corts & Sons, builders, of London 
and Dorking, from the designs and under the superin- 
terdence of Messrs. J. W. & R. F. Beaumont, architects, 
of 73 Queen Victoria Street, London, and 10 St. James’s 
Square, Manchester. 


CADER IDRIS. [FROM DRAWING BY JOHN SELL COTMAN.)] 


PRESERVATION OF EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS. 


CORRESPONDENT who is “An Eight Years’ Resi- 

dent” has written to the Z¢es, and explains the semi- 
official view of the efforts to preserve Egyptian remains. It is, 
he says, not only unjustifiable, but also impolitic, to accuse Sir 
E. Baring of ostentatious indifference for antiquities. It is not 
by insinuating that Sir E. Baring is a Goth that we shall per- 
suade him to help us; and if time presses, and something 
must be done this winter, some one connected with a Committee 
‘for the Preservation of Monuments will be obliged sooner or 
later in his difficulties to come to the British Agent for assist- 
ance. Nor is it by accusing French savav/s of thefts of scarabs, 
&c., that we shall smooth the way to an amicable understanding 
‘an the future. Could such accusations be proved? Or, if we 
controlled the Department of Antiquities, would it not be as 
‘easy for the French to accuse us of robbery, or of partiality for 
the British Museum ? 

The removal of the antiquities from Boulak to Gizeh was a 
wearisome and anxious task, and the new museum was only 
thrown open last winter. M.Grébaut has not long been ap- 
pointed, and it is possible that we are not giving him a fair 
chance, that we are needlessly making an enemy of him. 
“Three yeirs ago I met him by accident in a train in Egypt, 
and had a long conversation with him without knowing his 
name or who he was. I have not forgotten the cordial praise 
which he bestowed on much that was British in this country. 
Then, at least, he was not an Anglophobe. Now we can fairly 
presume that he and the French schoo! of the Louvre will fight 
‘this battle out to the bitter end. 

I submit that it will be more practical, by doing our very 
best to work cordially under M. Grébaut, the actual director, 
to prove to him that our vehemence of language is merely in a 
Pickwickian sense, and excusable from our enthusiasm for 
high art With regard to M. Grébaut’s unfitness, how many 
English savants are competent to dictate to him, or to convince 
us of his unfitness ? 

Egyptology, after all, is in its infancy, and its growth is mostly 
due tothe French. It was the French who excavated some of the 
finest temples, who deciphered the hieroglyphics, and who estab- 
lished the Boulak Museum. It is hard, therefore, to blame Sir E. 

Baring for not breaking the continuity of French control of 
-antiqaities He may think that the French are still the best 
Egyptologists, and that our savants are not much past the 
“amateur or di/etfanie stage. I have seen letters in M. Grébaut’s 
*handwriting in which he bewails the paucity of his watchmen, 
-and calls for police assistance. The Committee for the Preser- 
~vation of Monuments might offer him funds to increase his 
‘force of watchmen. We English do not work on a small scale ; 
and it is possible that if an Englishman were the Director of 
Antiquities, his department, instead of forming a small part of 
the Ministry of Public Works, would soon comprehend the 
public works, the interior, railways, police and prisons ad- 
‘ministrations, The British Museum would have a voice in the 
appointment of Her Majesty’s diplomatic agent, and, in addi- 
‘tion to a judicial and financial adviser, we would have an 
-antiquarian with full powers all over the country. 

I assure you, sir, that there is a comic element in this 
“question. Some very funny people come to Cairo every winter 
and assume an importance over antiquities, and I fear that if 
certain among them were allowed their own way they would 
flood and excavate us all out into the Mediterranean. No 
two or three of them appear to agree, and with all their learn- 


ing about ancient dynasties, their ostentatious ignorance of 
and indifference to modern Egypt are very amusing to an 
outsider. 

Let me illustrate my meaning. Early in 1885, after the fall 
of Khartoum, a renowned Professor A. returns to Cairo from 
Luxor. He tells us that the Mahdists are at his heels, and that 
Egypt will be overrun in a few months. This same gentle- 
man issues a most interesting work on the Amorites. I asked 
B,a refined scholar, his opinion of it. ‘ Bah,” says he, “ my 
dear sir, that book is meré romance. Poor A. has scarcely a 
particle of basis for his theory.” : 

Dr, C. publishes an English translation of a most valuable 
foreign work on ancient Egyptian art. As a humble student I 
consult D., and he tells me, “‘Oh, yes, it is very well got up, 
and all that ; but, you know, the art in it is all wrong.” Then 
E. comes to Cairo like an annual hurricane, pooh-poohs refer- 
ence to other Egyptologists, delights us with his exuberant 
vitality, and vanishes up the Nile to Luxor. F., humblest of 
men, most amiable of diggers, is hopeless in his dates. He 
finds a rare antique and labels it, say, 1oo A.D., and sends it to 
an English museum, where his rival calmly alters the date to 
400 BC. Lastly, to go no further down the list, we have the 
notorious G., at the sight of whom so many fly panic-stricken. 

We, the uninitiated vulgar, are anxious to learn and to 
applaud, but we are bewildered by the conflicting theories of 
our English savazts, and many of us give up the study of 
Egyptology in despair. My opinion, which I humbly submit, 
is that Egyptology is a luxury for the wealthy, and that the 
increasing cost of preservation of monuments should be borne 
by the wealthy and not by the fellah. First, let us place funds 
at the French director’s disposal and assure him of our cor- 
diality. Then, if he should fail us, it will be time enough to 
use strong language and to clamour for his dismissal. 


THE HELLENIC SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of the Hellenic Society was held on Monday. 

Professor Jebb presided. Mr. A. H. Smith read a paper 
on the sculptured drum from Ephesus, which is now in the 
British Museum, and is commonly interpreted as relating to the 
story of Alcestis. He argued that the subject of the relief is the 
making and sending forth of Pandora as told by Hesiod. 
According to this theory Pandora stands, ready to depart, 
between Eros and Hermes, who is seen conferring on her the 
gift of speech. Hephzestus stands on the left of the scene. 
On the right a goddess, perhaps Peitho, holds out a necklace, 
and beyond her is a seated figure of Zeus. Mr. Theodore Bent 
gave an account of his recent researches in Cilicia. He 
described the coast towns of the district of Augusta Sebaste, 
Corycos, and a third town, Korasios, which he has identi- 
fied as the pseudo Corasesium of Stephanus Byzantius. He 
identified the Corycian cave by means of inscriptions, and the 
long list of Cilician names, 160 in all, which he found on the 
outer wall of the temple of Zeus over the cave. An adjoining 
cave was only alluded to by Pomponius Mela as Typhonia, and 
there was a third cave protected by a fortress, with an inscrip- 
tion on it stating that it was built under the Priest King Teucer 
in honour of the Olbian Jove under the superintendence of one 
Pleistarchos of Olba. Mr. Bent described several cave temples 
of Hermes which he found in this district, associating them with 
the deity of the Cilician pirates, and Corycos, which Oppian 
calls the city of Hermes. He explored the gorge of the Lamas 
River, with its numerous rock fortresses, each with its own 
particular symbol, and evidently the strongholds of the Cilician 
pirates, An account was also given of the discovery of the 
capital of Olba itself at a spot called Oura, up in the 
mountains, and its identification from an inscription on 
the aqueduct. The great temple of Olbian Jove, where 
the Priest Kings mentioned by Strabo held ‘their court, 
and other ruins still standing in this city in the Taurus, 
were described. In conclusion, Mr. Bent gave an account of 
his identification of the ruins of Boudroum on the Cilician plain 
with Hieropolis Castabala, the last place where Alexander the 
Great halted before the battle of Issos. Mr. Hogarth, who had 
recently been over part of the same ground with Professor 
Ramsay, while bearing cordial testimony to the thoroughness of 
Mr. Bent’s researches, expressed dissent from some of his con- 
clusions. He spoke of the district in question, and especially 
the city of Olba, as among the most remarkable in Asia Minor. 
An ancient Roman road ran through the region, littered on 
either side with ruins of cities and villages. It was a veritable 
country of the dead. Sir Charles Newton testified to the 
interest and importance of Mr. Bent’s paper. The meeting 
closed the session, 


A HANDSOME specimen of heraldic work in marble mosaic, 
representing a quarter of the British Coat-of-Arms, by Messrs. 


Mainzer & Kempthorne, is on view at the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE first ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, in the 


chair. 


The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
P. E. Newton, J. M. Sharman, J. M. Cream, S. Reddy, CIA. 


Sharp, A. Harston, E. A. Toombs and L. Gough. 


In connection with the late conversazione hearty votes of 
thanks were passed to the entertainment committee (special 
mention being made of Messrs. Burrell, Cresswell & Earle) 


and to the firms who had exhibited on that occasion. 


Owing to some delay in getting out the Brown Book, the 
consideration and adoption of the annual report and balance- 


sheet were postponed till the next meeting. 


The President distributed the prizes to the successful 
In somewhat marked contrast to 
previous years, the prize-winners all attended to receive their 
medals and prizes from the President’s hands with one or two 


candidates for honours. 


exceptions, these being unavoidably absent. 
The PRESIDENT then delivered 


The Annual Address, 


Gentlemen,—In the address which I delivered you from 
this chair just a year ago, I endeavoured to show you as far 
as I was able what perhaps you were all perfectly aware of— 
that it was no easy thing to be a good architect, the qualifica- 
tions, special knowledge and other requirements being not 
only numerous, but also such as are not generally met with in 
everyday life. I told you that:before entering our profession a 
young man should make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
its special requirements, and his particular capability to meet 
such requirements. I also insisted upon the fact that special 
or technical education was necessary after entering our pro- 
fession beyond that which is usually imparted to a pupil in an 
architect’s office ; stating that that which might be termed the 
“ picking-up” system now almost universally in vogue was a 
defective and delusive one, unfair alike to the pupils and to 
their parents or guardians. I did not however suggest any 
alteration in the system, beyond advocating some systematic 
course of study to be taken in conjunction with the work done 
in an architect’s office, as I felt that supplemented in this way 
the system might perhaps be as good a way of training a young 
architect as any other. I also ventured to criticise the work of 
our Association, making. sundry suggestions as to possible im- 
provements in our methods, dwelling at some length upon the 
advisability of a joint action between this Association and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects with regard to the ques- 
tion of education. Reading through my address again, I am 
surprised to find that I had the courage to say as much as I 
did upon this subject—which I am afraid is not a popular one— 
and disappointed to think that all I did say practically ended 
with the miniature storm which I myself created in my own 
little teapot. ; 

The President of the Institute, in his address delivered 
shortly after mine, certainly did say, “ I commend Mr. Stokes’s 
utterances on this point to the attention of every member of 
the Institute and the Association, believing as I do that the 
senior and representative body of the architectural profession 
will do wisely, if the way can be made clear, to give substantial 
help to those who during a long and prosperous period have 
shown an earnest determination to help themselves.” But from 
that day to this no further words of encouragement or offers of 
help have reached us from the Institute. 

I alluded last year to the fact of a special committee having 
been appointed to consider and report upon the whole working 
of the Association, and it is now a matter of history that that 
cummittee did report to the general committee, who adopted 
the report, and in their turn presented it to you for your 
adoption, What happened after that is a little complicated, 
and as we shall shortly have to decide what course we really 
intend to take with regard to the carrying into effect of the 
recommendations contained in the report, I think I had better 
try and clear the ground a little by stating the exact position of 
affairs. Briefly, then, we stand thus :—The recommendations 
contained in the report of your committee—for the Education 
Committee’s report has now become the general committee’s 
report—having been embodied in a series of resolutions, these 
were put one by one to a speciai business meeting held in June 
and carried, instructions at the same time being given to the 
committee to take the necessary steps to carry these resolutions 
into effect. The first step the committee took, however—viz. 
proposing some alterations in the rules to make them accord 
with the resolutions passed—was met, in a perfectly straight- 
forward manner, by the presentation of a requisition, signed 
by a considerable number of well-known names, asking for a 
change in the method of voting. The presentation ef this 
requisition somewhat complicated matters, and disclosed the 
fact that our rules were not as consistent as they might be in 
some respects ; this, taken with the fact that the session was 
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really over, led to the adjournment of the whole question of the 
proposed alterations in the rules until the present session. In 
order, however, to save as much time as possible, a committee 
was appointed to consider and report upon the whole question — 
of our rules at as early a date as possible this session. ae 
Our present position is therefore simply this ; that we,as an 
Association, have passed a series of resolutions stating that 
certain changes in our methods, &c., are desirable, but have 
not as yet made any alterations in our rules. 
Having gone so far in stating our position with regard to 
this matter, I should like, with your permission, to go a little 
further, not that I wish to advise you one way or another on 
this subject, as I shall in all human probability shortly have to 
sit in this chair, and endeavour to conduct impartially the 
meeting at which your decision will be come to; at the same 
time, I believe there is no reason why I should not lay the 
whole question before you, so that you may perhaps be bette 
prepared to vote when the time comes. . 
In the first place, I take it that every one in this Associa: 
tion is proud of his profession, and wishes to see it take its 
proper position before the world. Architecture, as we all know, 
is a fine art, and an architect an artist. Architecture is also 
essentially a useful art, and an architect a utilitarian. Archi- 
tecture is, again, a constructive art, and an architect acon- 
structor. Now aman may be born an artist, and unless he, at 
any rate, is endowed with artistic instincts, he will never make 
an architect ; but I doubt if many men are born utilitarians, or 
constructors, but even if they are, technical education wil} 
develop their powers in the same way that artistic surroundings 
and sympathetic associations will stimulate an artistic tempera- 
ment. From this we gather, I think, conclusively that an archi 
tect requires a special education or training, and the only point 
that there can be any difference of opinion upon is as to the 
amount and nature of such education or training. = 
One form, and a certain amount of training, has hitherto 
been obtainable at this Association, and if you think it is the 
right form, and of proper quantity to meet the case, don't be 
persuaded to change; but if, on the other hand, you agree with 
your committee’s report on education, and think the form capable 
of improvement and the quantity somewhat scanty, then why 
not go in for an improvement as proposed, at the expense eve 
of old associations and traditions? This Association is not 
even now carried on in the way it was originally intended, and 
I venture to assert that a body like ours cannot remain station- 
ary ; it must move with the times, otherwise it will be deserted. 
Here I think we might ask ourselves, how is it that, with 
hardly an exception, all our classes show a falling off in popu 
larity during last session, and for the matter of that, during the 
last two or three sessions? Is it because the classes are not 
so good as they were? I think not, for I believe myself that 
they have been more ably conducted than ever ; but perhaps it 
is that something more is now required than is supplied by ou 
classes, something more in touch with the times and less hap- 
hazard than some of our instruction is. If this is so, and as we 
have already broken tradition once, why not do so again if 
there is good cause? I confess that personally I admire and 
agree with the originators of the mutual system, and I can 
conceive few things more interesting and instructive for men of 
a certain standing than meeting with their fellows on an equal 
footing, and forming classes, where good-natured criticism an 
debate formed the method of gaining and imparting information 
This, however, is almost a thing of the past, neither is it suite 
to the younger men, but it is to be hoped that what little 
remains of the old system will be jealously preserved. The 
great majority of our classes, however, are not worked on this 
principle. The blind leading the blind is perhaps too strong 
an expression to use in our case, but exaggerations often 
illustrate a meaning better than an exact simile. The very 
short-sighted, however, often find themselves led by the short- 
sighted, and not only this, but by fresh short-sighted guides at 
every.crossing. A dog is a very effectual guide when properly 
trained, but a series of young dogs new to the work would try 
the temper of the best of blind men in a journey across London- 
There is an art in imparting knowledge which is not 
possessed by everyone; but everyone who has that art should 
be pounced upon by this Association and encouraged to work 
in forwarding the cause of architectural education ; and when 
I say encouraged I mean encouraged, and that substantially 
too. For although a man may be able to find out for himself 
all that he may require in a given time, yet if a qualified’ 
instructor can impart that knowledge to him in half the time, 
surely something is gained—for time is everything in this go— 
ahead age. I don’t say that much can be -done for your” 
heaven-born genius, but for the average man a great deal may: 
be done; and as of necessity we have rather more, average 
men than we have geniuses, I think we shall not be doing a. 
bad work if we can improve these average men until perhaps, 
if we are fortunate, they are almost as good architects as the — 
more fortunate genius. Surely this is worth working for; for 
who is it that we meet at every street-corner? The average 
man. Whois it we meet. when we go intoachurch? Tae 
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average man, asarule. Who is it we meet when we attend 
public meetings, stop at an hotel, or visit a friend in the 
country? The average man. Your genius is rarely met with ; 
and, although I do not wish to disparage him, I think he is 
quite able to take care of himself, and as a rule will not be 
interfered with. But these are the exceptions, and, as I have 
said before, our friend the average man is the one we want to 
improve, 

There are some, I know, who think that the fees that were 
named in the Education Report as fair remuneration to the 
instructors and lecturers were quite inadequate for their 
purpose; and I am inclined to agree with them. At the same 
time it must not be forgotten, in the first place, that these 
figures were only suggested as average amounts, some subjects 
being so much more simple than others that quite a small sum 
would be adequate for the purpose, thus leaving more for the 
more difficult and advanced ones; and, in the second place, 
that at first the supply of good teachers might be so small that 
high fees would be out of place, at any rate until the teachers 
had proved themselves efficient ; for I cannot help feeling that 
this is the one great difficulty to contend with—the want of 
amen really suited for teachers ; but it is to be hoped that the 
demand will produce the supply in this case, as it almost 
invariably has in others. 

If I am stating the case too strongly in favour of change it 
as only because I cannot find arguments to produce on the other 
side. If the Association does not supply proper teaching, 
other societies must and will. Of course, there is no reason 
why they should not; but_if they do the Association must be 
prepared to goto the wall. At King’s College already fresh 
life is apparent, and, together with the Carpenters’ Company, 
great things are to be done. At Edinburgh the architects 
there have presented a memorial to Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners for the Scotch Universities, asking for the establish- 
ment inthe University of Edinburgh of a curriculum of archi- 
tecture. In their memorial they refer to the Architectural 
Association, stating that students in London have the advantage 
of attending classes at this Association held with the view of 

’ preparing students for the Institute examinations. I am afraid 
the architects of Edinburgh do us too much honour, as I do 
not fancy that a student who confined himself to attending 
classes at this Association would stand much chance of passing 
the Institute examinations. 

Professor Roger Smith, in his opening lecture at University 
College the other day, called attention to our proposed curri- 
<ulum, and, while criticising some details, spoke not unfavour- 
ably, I think, of the scheme as a whole, and we all know that 
Professor Roger Smith’s opinion is as well worth having as that 
of any man in London. The professional press, too, has, I 
think, without exception spoken favourably of our proposals, 
devoting a considerable space to leading articles and reports of 
our meetings. 

On the other hand we are told that we are tending too much 
towards an academic course, and that the individuality of our 
future members will be lost, and thus the “glorious freedom” 
of our national architecture impaired. I am a great believer in 
individuality myself, but I fail to see how a little more system 
in the training of our students will lessen their individuality. 
We cannot send each of them to a desert island to work out a 
*‘ style of architecture” for himself; but what we can do is to 
deliver him from the individuality (!) of Bayswater or Brixton 
by laying before him other influences which will open his eyes 
to the reasonable, and I hope to the beautiful, in architecture. 
I have looked carefully through our curriculum with a view to 
finding, if possible, where our scheme was likely to absorb the 
individuality of our members, but I fail to find any such possi- 
bility, the scheme being so elastic that the individual tastes ani 
tendencies of students will be encouraged and developed—as 
they are at the Academy schools at the present moment—and 
mot compressed into one mould as in some of the foreign 
schools. The individuality of the painter and sculptor is not 
endangered by the study of the old masters, neither is the work 
of an author or poet less the work of a genius because an apt 
quotation or allusion to the work of another is introduced into 
his writings. But I think we are all agreed by this time that a 
liberal education, if not absolutely necessary to an architect, 
will at any rate be found of the greatest help to ninety-nine out 
-of every hundred. 

This is felt so strongly by some that they have already 
offered us the help of their purses, Mr. Florence offering us a 
hundred guineas to improve our library, and Mr. Seth Smith a 
uarantee of fifty pounds a year for three years if we will start 
‘our new curriculum ; and I have little doubt but that many 
‘thers will come forward when they see that we really have 
made a beginning, or at least determined to make one. The 
Present system of pupilage remains quite unaltered in our pro- 
posed course ; all we ask for is that pupils and improvers may 
be allowed proper time to attend the classes at the Association. 

For this class of members we are anxious.to establish a course 
of day classes, so as to relieve, as far as possible, pupils from 
any large amount of evening work. 


I now come to the one point in our proposals of last year 
that I consider of the least real importance, yet it is almost the 
only one which met with any serious opposition. I refer to the 
proposal to raise our annual subscription. It would almost 
seem as though this question of half a guinea, more or less, was 
going to set us at each other's throats to do or die on the par- 
ticular side we may have happened to espouse. This is a 
thousand pities, and I trust we shall be led by our common 
sense and not by feeling, for the question is really a very simple 
matter of £ s.@. If you think certain changes in the working 
of the Association—e g. the opening of the library in the day- 
time, and the employment of a paid assistant secretary-— 
desirable, are you prepared to put your hands in your pockets 
and produce the necessary funds? If not, you cannot have 
them, ze. unless you are ready to forego some of the other 
advantages you now enjoy, such as the conversazione or the 
soirée, or both. ; 

Another way out of the difficulty was proposed at the time 
by Mr. Cole Adams, I think, viz. that the subscription to all 
incoming members should be raised, that of existing members 
remaining as at present. I regret now that this suggestion was 
not adopted, as I believe, with a little care, that the money thus 
produced would prove enough for us to introduce what we want 
by degrees, instead of all at once as was intended. It is not 
even now too late to adopt this course, which has some advan- 
tages, and I think it not improbable that this course may 
be laid before you by your committee when the proper time 
comes. 

One more point, and I have done with our present troubles. 
I refer to the proposal that we should vote by means of voting 
papers, and not by show of hands, as hitherto, on subjects 
affecting the rules, &c, of this Association. There is some- 
thing to be said in favour of the proposal, but at best it is a 
lazy way of voting; and if this Association is to go on with 
spirit, as it hitherto has, I think the old-fashioned way of 
coming to the meeting and hearing the arguments on both 
sides of the question, and then holding up your hand either for 
or against it, is far more suited to our ways than voting in cold 
blood, perhaps without being properly alive to the question at 
issue, 

I take it that no President ever read an opening address to 
any body or association without feeling it his duty to make at 
least one suggestion, and I feel that I have now come to the 
point in my address when such a suggestion should be made— 
not in the present case, however, simply for the sake of making 
it, but because I feel that if the suggestion I am about to make 
were adopted, we should be in a much stronger position than 
we now occupy, and if we are to do much in this matter of 
education the stronger our position is the better. 

I would, then, suggest that we follow the example of the 
architects of Edinburgh and memorialise someone. I am afraid 
it is no use our going to the University of London, as they 
probably would not listen to us, at any rate at present ; there- 
fore I think we had better go to the Institute and boldly ask it 
to either establish some course of architectural training itself, 
or to help us to amend and strengthen our methods so as to 
meet the requirements of the case. The Institute is practically 
pledged to do something more for education than it at present 
does, for, in the words of its charter, “the Council may, subject 
to such limitations or restrictions as by-laws may from time to 
time prescribe, apply the funds of the Royal Institute in further- 
ing professional education, and in conducting all examinations 
which the Royal Institute may hold under the authority of this 
our charter,’ &c. Observe, the funds may -be applied to 
furthering education and conducting examinations—two distinct 
objects; but if the Institute will not help us, then I think we 
might summon a general conference of architects and get their 
support, if possible, or, at any rate, hear what was to be said 
by them with regard to our proposed curriculum, 

In May 1887 a general conference of architects was held, 
and a day devoted to the question of architectural education. 
It is interesting to note the views of the various speakers, and 
I think that I cannot do better than give you a few extracts 
from the papers that were read on the subject on that occasion. 
These papers, as you are aware, were published by Mr. Cates 
in the form of a small book, and a very useful and interesting 
book it is, too, as recording the views of those best able to 
speak on the subject. 

Extracts were read from the papers by Mr. Cates, Professor 
Babcock, Mr. Robins, Sir P. Magnus, Mr. A. Hill, Professor 
Aitchison, Professor Roger Smith, Mr. R. P. Spiers, Mr. Booth 
and Mr. Gotch. 

The President of the Association then concluded his address 
by saying:—After all these papers—ten in number, including the 
chairman’s opening remarks—each one advocating education, the 
meeting promptly (probably with the assistance of a little wire- 
pulling) passed four resolutions in favour of examination. It is 
hard to understand, but so it was. However, I think the time 
has come when we all agree that something more than 
examination is necessary to insure the production of a credit- 
able generation of architer I hope I have not tired you 
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with the numerous extracts from the papers read at the con- 
ference of 1887. I have embodied them in this address to show 
that neither I nor your committee are by any means alone in 
advocating a proper course of training for architects ; neither 
am I alone in thinking that the Institute should bestir itself to 
provide, in some shape or another, such a course of training. 
I also referred to them to show that, if we approach the 
Institute on the subject, we have very good authority on our 
side for so doing ; and therefore I once more press my sugges- 
tion that we should go boldly to the Institute, as it is the repre- 
sentative body of the profession, and ask the Council to either 
establish some course of architectural training itself, or help us 
to amend and strengthen our methods so as to meet the urgeat 
requirements of the case. 

Mr. J. D. SEDDING proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President. Mr. Sedding alluded to the address as marking an 
epoch in the history of the Association. It called all the 
members to rally to the support of the Association at a critical 
stage of its affairs. He himself would not be backward in 
forwarding its interests when the time came. He agreed with 
the President and the committee in their proposals to improve 
and give ample scope to their various educational agencies, and 
he trusted that efficiency would always be on the increase. 
Though we had many good buildings, he considered the Asso- 
ciation was a more wonderful piece of architecture than any. 
Its growth and the development of its original ideal was a proof 
of vitality. It was one of the noblest and also one of the 
saddest examples of architectural work. The older men 
had been engaged upon their own affairs, and had left the 
young men to provide the means of a proper and systematic 
architectural education for the rising generation of architects. 
With lapse of time changes became necessary. Development 
was a law of life, and they were desirous of a still more sys- 
tematic and scientific course of education. He said let them 
have all they asked for, and also something over and above 
book-learning, class knowledge, passing examinations and 
attending lectures. He was an old fogey who had never 
attended classes and the like, but he pleaded for something to 
be added to the scheme in the way of crafts-knowledge. 
student should have opportunities to improve himself in art- 
knowledge. An architect was, to his mind, an artist first of all, 
and after that everything else as far as scientific training could 
make him. He wished them to be enthusiastic in regard of the 
handicrafts and the sub-industries of architecture. Many 
began to design too early, and it would be a boon to English 
architecture in the future if they would wait, and still wait, and 
study, and train their hands, and then modern work like 
Medieval, follow on in the old lines of the crafts. 

Professor ROGER SMITH seconded the vote of thanks. The 
President, he said, was good enough to remark that his opinion 
was worth something. With regard to his observations on the 
proposed scheme of the Association, at University College, he 
was sorry if he seemed to be critical. He had not wished to 
suggest that the scheme was at all unsatisfactory; on the 
contrary it was exceedingly deserving of encouragement, but 
every new scheme necessarily in some parts did not commend 
itself to all, The only criticism he had to make was that 
perhaps the scheme was too extensive. He would suggest that, 
if possible, part of the scheme should be proceeded with first, a 
still further part in the second year, and the rest in the third 
year. As to material support, they might memorialise the 
Institute if they liked, but he advised them not to wait till the 
Institute took education in hand. Old fogies in the Institute 
like himself had fought the battle of life, and had not the spring 
and elasticity of youth, or the time to spare. Young men had 
this wealth, and they were to be envied. The young men 
should take up the scheme and carry it into effect themselves. 
Let them get as much help as they could, but if motive power 
existed anywhere, it was to be found among: those he was 
sneee Heaven, he said, helped those who helped them- 
selves. 

Mr. BRYDON considered that the Association posssessed 
so much strength that it would of necessity succeed in the 
end if they took the matter in hand. He did not think that, 
under the proposed scheme, architects would lose individuality. 
As matters were at present they were more likely to lose the 
power of designing altogether, from want of knowledge of com- 
position and proportion, in which they were falling behind other 
countries, he believed. They should bring about a consensus 
of opinion, and the Institute would then, he believed, give 
support to a reasonable scheme. 

Mr. REGINALD BLOMFIELD thought Professor Babcock’s paper 
was Characterised somewhat by American bumptiousness. He 
did not believe an architect could be turned out in four years. 
We did things better in England. As to their attainments as 
artists they ought to be as thorough in their knowledge as 
sculptors and painters were in their arts. They ought to give 
more attention to figure-drawing, excellence in which was the 
final test of an artist. Power in modelling was a second point, 
and lastly they should have a high standard of loyalty to the 
profession and to their professional brethren. 
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‘because it was Gependent 


Mr. T. BLASHILL said no hard-working member of the 
Association had gone to the bad, to his knowledge. He was in 
favour of a curriculum that would turn out more compete 
architects. In the arts and crafts he would have their Bae 
ledge equal that of artists and craftsmen. ae 

Mr. EARLE advocated speedy action. Tee 

The vote of thanks being put to the meeting by Profe: 
Roger Smith was carried by acclamation, and the meetin 
terminated, eres 


. 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF ENGLISH POTTEF 


‘ep Tuesday evening, says the Leeds Mercury, Sir 
Doulton delivered the opening lecture of the se 

first session of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Socie| 
when he gave an address on ** Modern Developments of Engli 
Pottery,” before a very large audience. The chair was oce 
by Mr. Thos. Marshall, in the absence of Mr. Pridgin Tez 
and the space around the reading-desk was occupied b 
valuable collection of vases, &c., specimens of the pottér’s w 
of different periods. : Be 
Mr. Marshall apologised for the absence of the Presid 
who was prevented from being present owing to an imperg 
engagement. He hoped he should not be blowing the tru 
of the society too much in expressing his opinion that the 
lectures presented as many and as various features of a 
tiveness as had any previous lists. He was pleased tos 
should be able to supplement an omission in the list, and th 
was with regard to the subject of Professor Bryce’s lect 
which would be on “Ireland.” In addition to the objects 
art which were spread before their eyes, there were 
specimens in the library, which, by the kindness of Sir H 
Doulton, members of the society would be able to se 
examine on the following day. ee 
Sir Henry Doulton, who was warmly received on r 
remarked that pottery, from its indestructibility, had adi 
tages over all other arts in the comparative completeness of 
history. Fewer of the links were missing, and the potter 
often surprised to find in his explorations the footstep: 
previous experimentalists, and to discover that the summit 
his hopes and ambitions had already been sealed by eager 
adventurous spirits before him. The potter of to-day | 
well feel humble when some relic of antiquity attested th 
early predecessors had produced results that he migh 
envy and admire—whether it were some Greek vase which 
beauty and form was still unsurpassed, or some Moorish 
unrivalled for harmony of colour and translucency of glaz 
Pottery was the most seductive of all arts, and exercise 
singular fascination over its devotees. It ranged from th 
productions of uncivilised man, with his groping after s 
humble form of decoration, to the noblest works of Wedgw 
and Sévres. In England there had been many schools 
pottery, now, however, extinct. Chelsea, Liverpool, Bri 
Swansea, &c., had all becomes names of the past, notw 
stending the high excellence and patronage they once rec 
Most of them had succumbed before the introductio 
cheaper methods of decoration and more economical mode 
manufacture. Only those potteries had survived wh 
been able to produce utilitarian rather than artistic wares. 
school of decorative pottery would be short-lived, ar 
on individual taste and 
ture, and secondly, because it was unremunerative. — 
wood, Worcester and Minton had maintained their « 
ence by paying attention to domestic wares, Leed 
famous last century for its celebrated cream-co) 
pottery, made partly from local clay and clay ob 
in Devon, Cornwall and other parts of the country, and 
of both artistic and intrinsic excellence. A catalogue of 
manufactures was issued in 1786, and one also in 1814, whi 
contained 42 plates representing 184 different designs. Tho 
figures would give some idea of the importance of the Le 
works in those times. Sir Henry at this point exhibited 
number of specimens of Leeds ware, which had kindly be 
lent to him by Mr. Wilson, They were of exceedingly delic 
and beautiful manufacture, with a great similarity to the 
glazed stoneware of Staffordshire at the middle and end of 
last century. Continuing his address, the lecturer said th 
Leeds seemed likely at one time to be the centre of the potte 
industry, but the skill and perseverance shown at Burslem an@ 
Etruria had prevented that becoming the fact. He wished 
give his humble tribute and praise to the skill shown in th 
present-day productions of the district, which, by their beauty 
and artistic taste, had shed light in the dark and ornamented 
the interior of our private houses. He considered the present 
manufacture in Leeds as one of the most remarkable of the 
recent developments of English pottery. During the course of 
the evening a workman, whom Sir Henry had brought with 
him, gave an exhibition of skill and taste, moulding a number 
of vases of different devices in an incredibly short space of 
time. His efforts were loudly applauded, and at the close of 
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the lecture, on the motion of Alderman Ward, seconded by Mr. 
James W. Oxley, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Sir 
Henry Doulton for his address. By means of the oxy-hydrogen 
light a number of interesting photographs of the beautiful 
designs of Mr. George Tinworth, one of Sir Henry Doulton’s 
artists, were also exhibited, and warmly applauded. 


SILCHESTER—AN ENGLISH POMPEII. 


Us is well known to others besides the antiquary, says a 
correspondent of the Z7/mes, that there are many interest- 
ing remains in existence of the Roman occupation of Britain. 
Indeed, it is scarcely to be wondered at that this great people 
should have left the impress of their personality upon a country 
which they occupied as conquerors and colonists for nearly 400 
years. Perhaps the traces of the Roman epoch are not very 
visible on the surface of the soil. But occasionally the 
traveller in his rides or drives comes across a highway or lane 
which strikes him as being unusually straight, which goes over 
hill and dale, through fen and forest and moor without bending 
to the rignt hand or to the left; and this he learns upon 
inquiry is a bit of the old Roman way—a portion of the Watling, 
or the Icknield, or the Ermine Street. ; 

And, besides the Roman roads our museums contain 
numerous altars, statues, mosaics and inscriptions which are 
historically interesting as filling up gaps in the writings of 
Czesar, Diodorus Siculus and Tacitus, as well as many articles 
of common everyday use, which illustrate, as no words could, 
the home life of an age far distant from ourown. But most 
of the remains of Roman Britain lie hidden away under 
ground, deep buried in the earth. Especially is this the case 
in cities which have been long inhabited, whose modern 
buildings are a palimpsest of older habitations, upon the ruins 
of which they have been raised. Some portions of London, for 
instance, beneath the brickwork of the last two centuries, have 
successive layers of a Medizval, of a Saxon and of a Roman 
town. And these are only laid bare when excavations for the 
foundation of some great building—as in the case of the Post 
Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand—go deep down to the lowest 
layer of all, and unearth the fosse and ditch of the old Roman 
wall with the mud of 2,000 years, with a butterlike consistency, 
still remaining in evidence of a long past age. Mr. Darwin 
tells us that the earthworm in the course of a few years adds 
many inches of mould to the surface of a meadow, and it is 
scarcely strange that the great delver, man, should, in the 
course of many centuries, especially in the towns—which are 
his special creations—bury the handiwork of one age under the 
débris of another. 

In country places, however, the furrows of the ploughshare 
have not dealt so roughly with the vestiges of antiquity still left 
tous in England. These have been buried, indeed, but not 
deeply enough to destroy the indications of the place of their 
sepulture, and they only need a little reverent care of disinter- 
ment to disclose to us the secret of their past history. Especi- 
ally is this the case with two Romano-British cities at Wroxeter 
and Silchester, which, having been buried for 1,500 years, have 
recently been excavated to some extent, and portions of their 
building laid bare. It is in the latter that we are specially 
interested at the present time, as the Society of Antiquaries, 
with the cordial consent of the owner of the property—the Duke 
of Wellington—has undertaken a work of excavation in the 
Pompeii of Hampshire, which has already brought to light 
many objects of interest, and may have discoveries in store for 
us of the greatest antiquarian importance. 

The visitor to the old Roman city of Silchester, who has 
made his way thither from Basingstoke or Mortimer—a drive 
of half a dozen miles, and, indeed, the little excursion can be 
made from London in a day—finds himself in a large field of 
about a hundred acres surrounded with trees, through which he 
gets pleasant glimpses of the wooded horizon in the blue 
distance. These trees grow out of the ruined walls of the city, 
of which Lord Jeffrey wrote :—“ It is the most striking thing I 
ever saw ; and the effect of that grand stretch of shaded wall, 
with its antique roughness and overhanging wood, lighted by a 
low autumnal sun, and the sheep and cattle feeding in the green 
solitude at its foot, make a picture not soon to be forgotten.” 
For, indeed, the old Roman walls are not the least interesting 
objects of the place. When the Romans built walls, they built, 
it would seem, for eternity. The mortar and the stone and the 
flint made a cohesive mass, as hard as adamant, and apparently 
as indestructible. These walls enclose the ruined city in a 
circuit of nearly two miles, and have four gates—north and 
south and east and west—answering pretty nearly to the car- 
dinal points of the compass. The great eastern gateway, which 
is perhaps the most interesting of all—being the main exit to 
the London road—fell back from the wall about 9 feet ina 
curve, within the thickness of which were guard-rooms, and 
the opening measured 28 feet 6 inches—wide enough for two 
chariots to pass each other abreast. Outside the walls there 
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was a fosse, or ditch, of about roo feet in width, so that Sil- 
chester, with its legionary guard, must have been an impregnable 
fortress. wench 

It had been, they tell us, a British hill-fort in the beginning; 
its name, Caer Seegont—the castle or fort of the Szgontii, an 
early British tribe—and when we speak of the earliest inhabit- 
ants of this island, the Britons, it must be remembered that we 
are speaking of a people who cannot be reckoned up in a broad 
way as woad-stained savages. The aboriginal inhabitants of 
Britain, the autochthones—whose graves are found in various 
barrows, especially on the chalk downs, in company with flint 
implements of the Stone Age—no doubt partook very much of 
this character, and can reach no higher classification than the 
original inhabitants of New Zealand or Australia. But then 
came the great wave of Celtic immigration, still in prehistoric 


| times, and this brought an altogether superior race into contact 


with the aborigines—a race who, passing on from Gaul, settled 
in Britain and formed the population encountered by Czesar 
and the Roman legions. The story of this great immigration is 
hidden in the twilight of history ; but it seems probable that 
it was that of an Eastern race—possibly from India, filtered 
through Persia, Canaan and Phcenicia—who brought with them 
the worship of Baal, or the Sun God, with its human sacrifices, 
its tradition of great stone circles for temples, and a Druidic 
priesthood. This race also brought with them a certain degree 
of civilisation, which is, after all,a comparative term. But a 
people whose ships, as Czesar tells us, were as good as his own, 
who were agriculturists and corn exporters to the continent: of 
Europe, whose mines of tin and lead brought them into constant 
intercourse with the high civilisations of the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and who minted gold and silver money after 
the pattern of the Macedonian stater, can scarcely be labelled 
as a race of savages, 

This was the people whom Ceesar found in possession of the 
soil when his galleys first landed on the Kentish shore about 
55 B.C. It was, indeed, his intimacy and friendship with a 
British chieftain—Commius—which caused him, in the first 
instance, to cross over from Gaul to Britain. Czesar's expedi- 
tion, however, was a fruitless one as far as conquest went. As 
Shakespeare tells us in “* Cymbeline” :— 


A kind of conquest 
Ccesar made here ; but made not here his brag 
Of ‘*Came, and saw, and overcame”; with shame 
(The first that ever touched him) he was carried 
From off our coast, twice beaten ; and his shipping 
(Poor ignorant baubles) ! on our terrible seas, 
Like eggshells moved upon their serges, cracked 
As easily ’gainst our rocks. 


It was, of course, many years before Britain was wholly 
subdued to the Roman arms. Its conquest was a gradual pro- 
cess. But with regard to Silchester we have every reason to 
believe that it became a Roman fortified camp at a very early 
period, perhaps in the reign of Claudius, and that by degrees it 
grew into a town of some importance, lying as it did on the 
great highway from south to north. Its name under Roman 
occupation was Calleva; it is so called in the Antonine 
itineraries, It was a city of the Atrebates, a Gaulish tribe of 
Celts who had gradually dispossessed the earlier British 
inhabitants, the Segontii, driving them into the fastnesses of 
the forests and hiils, and perhaps to the far distant “ West 
Wales” or Cornwall. The Atrebatian chief or king was. 
Commius, Czesar’s friend, specimens of whose coinage are still 
in existence, as well as that of his sons Eppillus, Tincommius 
and Verica. So Caer Segont became Calleva, and Calleva in 
due time became Silchester. With regard to the origin of the: 
latter name antiquarian opinion is greatly at variance, and,. 
indeed, the controversy waxes as hot as did that of Monk. 
barns and Sir Edward Wardour over the origin of the 
Picts. It is said on the one hand that Silchester js ce- 
rived from “Sul” or “Sol,” the enchorial god after whom 
“Aquz Solis” or Bath was named; and _ this opinion is 
supported by the frequent occurrence of the word ‘“ Sul,” as in 
Sulhampstead, in the neighbourhood. But one would suppose 
that the worship of Baal, or the Sun God, had died out when: 
the modern title-name was given, and that its source is to be 
sought rather in Saxon than in Roman times. This would 
make the etymology of Silchester ‘Sel Caestre,” or the camp in 
the woods. And whosoever has visited the place, hemmed in 
on one side by the dark pine forests of Tadley, and on the other 
by the broad oaks and noble elms of Stratfieldsaye, now glorious 
in their autumnal dress, will acknowledge the appropriateness. 
of the name bestowed by our Teutonic forefathers, 

The visitor to the buried city will find that it is intersected 
by two principal streets, at the junction of which stood the 
forum, with its noble basilica. This forum was, of course, the 
chief building of every Roman town, being court-house and 
market place in one, the centre of government, business and 
traffic, From the foundations which have been laid bare of the 
forum at Silchester, it must have been a large and stately 
building—a parallelogram, surrounded by an ambulatory, At 
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one end it was adjoined by the basilica, or hall of judgment, 
with its apsidal termination. This judgment hall had evidently 
been lined with precious Italian marbles, and must have been a 
noble edifice. In it all cases of common and criminal law were 
heard. In it, possibly, Christian martyrs have pleaded fcr their 
lives during one or other of the Imperial persecutions. We 
know that Claudia, the daughter of a British king, Cogidunus, 
in the neighbouring city of Chichester, was a Christian ; and 
probably others were to be found in every rank of life in a 
Romano-British city. Outside the walls—there is a street 
leading direcily from the forum—lies the Roman amphitheatre, 
where those who pleaded in vain and refused to sacrifice to 
Ceesar were sent to glut the wild beasts or fight with the 
gladiators— butchered to make a Roman holiday.” 

Around the forum are the remains of various shops: a 
taberna, a wine-shop—‘or the Roman was not satisfied to drink 
the szetheglin, or native beer of the country ; a fishmonger’s, 
where are found plentiful shells of the precious bivalve of 
Britain, always dearto-the Roman epicure ; a butcher's stall, 
in whose foundations were discovered iron hooks and steel- 
yard. But if we would realise the life of the period we must 
betake ourselves toa little museum close by, erected by the 
late Duke of Wellington, who took a great interest in the 
discovery made under his direction. Here are gathered 
together many small objects—‘ for trifles make the sum of 
human things ”—fragments of red Samian ware, quarries of glass 
for windows, finger-rings and keys for locks, some of them 
resembling Mr. Chubb’s ingenious inventions ; the legs of 
gamecocks, still bearing their steel spurs ; children’s toys; a 
tile on which some love-lorn potter, who made rhymes to his 
mistress’s eyebrow, has scratched, while the clay was still 
moist, the last dactyl and spondee of his Latin hexameter, 
“‘Puellam: my lass!” All these small objects enable us to 
realise the kind of life which was led in a Romano-British city 
1,690 years ago: that life which then, as now, contained the 
elements of tragedy and comedy—the comedy to those who 
think, the tragedy to those who feel. 


On the whole, it must have been a singularly peaceful and 


uneventful time, the last 200 years of the Roman occupation of 
Britain. We judge so simply from the fact that, scattered all 
over the country—that is to say, along the lines of the great 
Roman highways—are the remains of numerous villas, many of 
them rich with marbles and mosaics, and with silken stuffs 
from Eastern looms; the habitation of the old Romano- 
British country gentleman, who only wished to live his life in 
peace, and to be left alone with his dogs and horses, and with 
slaves enough to till his farm and keep the hypocaust, or stove- 
flue, in full blast during the winter. These villas, scattered up 
and down the country, were apparently quite unprotected, and 
had not even the defences of an English country house in the 
Middle Ages. Doubtless the iron rule of Rome was protection 
enough while it lasted. But the time came when that protec- 
tion had to be withdrawn, and the country gentleman woke up 
to the reality that the old peaceful life was a thing of the past, 
and that he must be prepared to hold with a strong hand the 
possessions of his fathers. For in the fifth century (about 411) 
the last of the Roman legions was withdrawn from Britain, 
Rome, in fact, needed all her soldiers at home. The Goth was 
upon her track, and as an Empire she was even hard at death’s 
door. The departure of the legions left Britain defenceless. The 
Britons knew nothing of self-government. All authority had 
been centralised at Rome, and all local vigour had been re- 
pressed and crushed out. No doubt a kind of militia was 
organised for the defence of the cities in Britain, but these 
forces were undisciplined and useless. Then came the end. 
Zila, with his savage horde of Saxons, marked his way from 
the coast through Venta Belgarum, or Winchester, to Silchester, 
by smoking homesteads and desecrated hearths and altars, and 
by a long line of miserable captives chained together. He was 
probably joined by the native British races, who were alto- 
gether a different people from the Romano-British inhabitants 
of the towns, and with them the slaves would make common 
cause. A careless garrison, a vigorous assault of multitudes, 
and Silchester was taken and sacked, and its goodly buildings 
given tothe flames. The Roman eagle, still kept as a symbol 
of victory, was no longer terrible in the eyes of these fierce 
invaders, but was thrown aside and buried amongst the smoking 
ruins of the city, to be recovered again in the nineteenth 
century, cherished as an interesting antiquarian relic. Other 
relics of no less interest may yet be disinterred as the excava- 
tions go on; for to-day the labourers are busy at their task, 
whilst the curlews scream overhead, and the pleasant sunshine 
af autumn floods the buried city with light, 


The Church of St. Boniface, Nursling, has been reopened 
after restoration, carried out under the direction of Mr. F.W. Kk. 
Tarte, of Holborn. A fresco of tile pattern was found during 
the work near the north windows of the nave when the plaster 
was removed. 


RHIND LECTURES IN ARCHAOLOGY, — 

N Monday, in the Lecture Hall of the National Portrait 
Gallery, Edinburgh, Professor Duns, DD, F.RS.E., 
delivered the first of the present year’s series of the Khind 
lectures in connection with the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. He stated that the subject of the course of lectures, 
of which the present was introductory, was “ Scottish 
Archeology and Natural Science,” and that he would seek to 
give an exposition of the relations between them. Archeology 
should take rank alongside the sciences, notably- that of 
geology, in respect that the prehistorical and remotely his- 
torical remains which it presented shed light on the probable 
history, social habits, industrial pursuits, intellectual attain. 
ments, and some of the moral characteristics of the early 
families of Scottish men. It had perhaps suffered from its — 
isolation from all the contemporary branches of science, It 
would be foolish to try to divorce archzology from philosopi 
and make it no more than a mere accumulation of bare fact 
it was when observation allied itself to philosophy that bare 
information became vitalised into firm and established truth, 
Regarding geology, no efforts had been made to pursue it asa 
science in Scotland till towards the close of last century, though — 
so early as the twel‘th there had been certain superficial dis: 
tinctions made as to various deposits of turf. Fer any serious 
exposition of physical geology or paleontology we must 
come down to 1785, when Hutton published his “Theory 
of the Earth,” before we began the subject of Scottish geology, 
After this dawn came Charles Lyell, John Fleming, James — 
Nichol, Charles M:Laren, and Hugh Miller—all, with perhaps 
rel 
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the exception of Nichol, accomplished antiquarians as well 
as skilful geologists, and a band of men of whom Scotland 
might well be proud. Until a comparatively recent date the 
lists of tertiary rocks were regarded as marking the close of 
recent geological times. Some of the later deposits, how 
had come to be characterised as geological under the term 
post-pliocene or quarternary. In general they might be called 
prehistoric and recent, with the twofold classification geolog 
and biological, and it was at this point that geology foun 
footing in antiquarian research. in this domain of in 
too, would arise the question of the antiquity of man. 
as the first appearance of man in Scotland was concerne 
bearing as a question in anthropology, it was a question f 
to his present task, and he committed himself to no view 
man’s origin. The quarternary deposits were classified 
aqueous, glacial, igneous and sub-aérial. The Professor th 
made some observations under their several heads, illustrat 
his remarks by the use of diagrams, a S88 


HE following subjects are suggested by the Council of 
Institution of Civil Engineers as being suitable for ] 
to be read at the meetings, but other subjects are no less elig 
if properly treated :— ae 
1, The effect of internal stresses in materials on 
powers of endurance. es 
2. The influence of wear and oxidation on the safety anc 
durability of metallic bridges ; with estimates of the value, in 
these respects, of (a) increase in the weight of the struc 
by the choice of other than the lightest design; (@) inereas 
the dead-load, by the adoption of a heavy descripti 
flooring. Z 
3. Ascheme of statistical returns, in uniform headings « 
general application, on the cost of maintenance and renewal of 
the permanent-way of railways, with examples of the mode of 
application. ee aaa 
4. The design and construction of railway passenger-— 
carriages, having reference to (a) strength and safety; (4) ease 
and smoothness of motion ; (c) durability ; (¢) moderate dead 
weight in proportion to the number carried; (é) facility for 
entrance and exit; (/) accommodation and comfort 
passengers of both sexes, particularly in long runs ; (g) pro- 
visions for refreshments to avoid long stoppages ; (2) sleeping 
arrangements. Senn 
5. The lighting of railway carriages by oil, gas and elec- 
tricity compared. . Ree: 
6, Electrical traction for roads and railways. 
7, The design and construction of ship-railways. EAS 
8, Description of any new or peculiar types or applications 
of mountain railways, for very steep gradients or other local 
peculiarities, fe 
g. The present condition, advantages and prospects of 
development of inland navigation at home and abroad. Be 
10, The setting-out, boring and ventilation of long tunnels — 
through rock. ad om 
11. Ship-canals. at 
12. The laying-out and equipment of river ports, such as. 
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Frankfort-on-Main, with reference to improved methods of 
- transhipping merchandise. : ’ 
13. The comparative resistance of ships of various size and 
form, and at varying speeds. 

14. The comparative efficiency of different types of marine 
- engines, or the final work done in propulsion, in proportion to 
the fuel consumed. i 

15. The most recent types of (a) passenger and mail 
steamers ; (0) cargo steamers ; and (c) war-ships. 

16. The relative merits of single and twin screws for pas- 
senger steamers, cargo boats and battle-ships. 

17. Mechanical propulsion for lifeboats. , 

18. The cleaning and deepening of drainage and irrigation 
canals by mechanical means. 

19. The flow of water from land areas of differing character 


during long-continued drought, and the floods produced thereon. 


by heavy falls of rain in short periods. 

20. Subterranean water in the valley of the Thames, and its 
rélation to the supply of London. 

21. Forms and construction of masonry dams for reservoirs. 

22. Water-meters, and the sale of water by measure. 

23. The manurial value of sewage sludge, and the best mode 
of applying it to the land. 

24. The effects produced by mixing crude sewage with sea 
or brackish water. 

25. Means and appliances, other than sewers, for dealing 
with the refuse of towns. 

26. The design and construction of large gasholders, 

27. Mechanical stoking in gasworks. 

28. The design and arrangement of electric supply stations, 
and of electric distributing apparatus, for domestic, trade and 
general service in towns, particularly as to economy and 
safety. 

29. The comparative advantages of gas and electricity for 
lighting purposes. 

30. The application of electricity to bleaching. 

31. Appliances and buildings for refrigerating purposes. 

32. Recent researches into the molecular {properties of 
steel. 

33. The effect of sea-water on structures ‘of steel, both 
stationary and floating. 

34. The production of aluminium and its alloys, and their 
use for engineering purposes. 

35. Gold quartz reduction and amalgamation: description 
of the various machines and of their method of working. 

36. Electric mining machinery for pumping, hauling and 
coal-cutting in mines and collieries. 

37. The application of electricity to smelting and metallur- 
gical operations. 

38. The electro-deposition of copper. 

39. The laying-out of engineering workshops. 

_ 40. The comparative merits of triple and quadruple-expan- 
sion engines. 

41. Friction at different velocities, 
value of different lubricants. 

42. The utilisation and distribution of water power. 

43. Windmills for raising water and for general power 
purposes. 

44. The design, construction and capacity of blowing fans, 
with experimental results. : 

45. Liquid-fuel motors and their applications. 

46. The cost of the production and distribution of electrical 
energy. ; 

47. The distribution and application of electric power in 
towns, 

48. Tools used in the building of iron and steel ships, and 
in the construction of boilers. 

49. Machinery for shipping and discharging coal. 

50. Machine stoking on land and at sea. 

51. The effect of galvanising steel wires for ropes ; and as 
to the safety and durability of wire ropes for lifting gear, as 
compared with chains. 

52. Electrical measuring instruments, such as ammeters, 
volt-meters, power-meters and supply-meters. 


and the comparative 


_ SEWERAGE DISPOSAL IN CAMBRIDGE. 


A REPORT by Mr. James Mansergh, M.Inst.C.E., who has 
| & beencalledin by the Urban Sanitary Authority of Cambridge 
‘0 advise them on the respective merits of two schemes which 
have been submitted to them for the sewering of the town— 
viz. one by Mr. Anson, and the other by Mr. Wood—was 
issued to members of the Town Council on Saturday. 

After describing the salient features of the two schemes, 
Mr. Mansergh proceeds to reply to a series of questions put to 
him, and in the course of doing so remarks :— 

__ “Without going fully into the whole question, but merely 
comparing these two schemes, I should say that the correct 
principles of design for a system of sewers are the judgmatic 


graduations of sectional area and fall to the volume of sewage 
each part will have to carry ; and the laying of the sewers at 
no greater depths than are necessary for the efficient drainage 
of the district to be sewered. Mr. Anson’s scheme disregards 
these principles entirely, and therefore—although ‘ inefficient’ 
is not quite the word to use about it—I consider it is wrong in 
design. There is, to my mind, an entire lack of proportion 
and adaptability in the whole system. Mr. Wood’s scheme is 
laid down generally upon the right lines, but it would not be 
correct to say that they have been strictly adhered to. As, 
however, by some alterations in detail the genera! design can 
be elaborated into consistency and thorough efficiency, I am 
bound to approve it rather than the other. Pumping expenses 
would, of course, be higher in Mr. Anson’s than in Mr. Wood’s 
scheme, by reason of the greater depth of the sewers, all other 
things being equal. These remarks refer solely to the works of 
collection.” 

With regard to the correctness of the estimates, Mr. 
Mansergh says he should increase Mr. Anson’s estimate from 
83,5002. to 106,4024. Mr. Wood’s 82,8152. 14s. 7d. he should 
make 97,6817. 125. Neither of these totals includes anything 
for the purchase and preparation of land. Mr. Mansergh says 
he has no hesitation in stating his preference for the general 
deas embodied in Mr. Wood’s scheme over Mr. Anson’s. The 
attractive feature of the latter—viz the non interference with 
roads and pipes—having vanished with the palpable necessity 
of resewering the whole town, it possesses no merits that he 
can perceive to render it preferable to Mr. Wood's. It cer- 
tainly is not better on sanitary grounds. The tunnel sewers 
being very deep at their terminal points could, of course, be 
continued long distances out into the country; but there must be 
some limit to the growth of a town, and if provision is made for 
reasonable extension—as can be done by a scheme on Mr. 
Wood’s lines—they may fairly leave the remote future to look 
after itself. On the other hand, Mr. Anson’s scheme would 
involve both greater capital outlay and higher annual charges. 
Whilst thus deciding in favour of Mr. Wood’s method of 
dealing with the collection of the sewage to the pumping 
station, he guards himself against definitely approving the 
details of his work, as otherwise he should be making himself 
responsible for several points which, in his opinion, might be 
materially amended. These points he proceeds to specify. 

Coming next to the treatment of the sewage, Mr. Mansergh 
observes that in the two schemes submitted to him two different 
methods of treatment are recommended. Mr. Anson proposes 
the precipitation of the solids by chemical means in tanks, and 
the further purification of the clarified liquid in the process of 
downward intermittent filtration upon fifty acres of land. This 
combined process, if judiciously and honestly worked, would 
insure satisfactory results in the production of an effluent good 
enough to go into the Cam. The sludge difficulty would also 
be reduced to a minimum by the use of filter-presses ; but he 
is of opinion that it is not desirable to establish works of this 
character within the town and so close to an important public 
road. Mr. Wood recommends in a very earnest and able 
manner the utilisation of the sewage upon the land by the 
well-known method of broad irrigation. He was quite disposed 
to agree with him. It was thirty years since he (Mr. Mansergh) 
laid out the first sewage farm in England in conjunction with 
Mr. M’Kie, and since then he had been connected with over a 
score of others, and he had no reason to alter his opinion that 
the process of broad irrigation on suitable land was the most 
satisfactory. So far as adjudicating upon the respective merits 
of the two schemes was Concerned, he should say that as 
regards treatment, neither has any advantage over the other, 
excepting that he objects to Mr. Anson’s precipitation works 
site. There is, in his opinion, no element of uncertainty as to 
the satisfactory sanitary result of either of them as affecting 
the river. Uncertainty as to cost arises in relation to the land 
purchase, and that uncertainty is from one point of view of less 
importance in Mr. Anson’s scheme than Mr. Wood's, because 
the former requires only one-tenth the area of the latter. On 
the other hand, capital expended in the purchase of land may 
be regarded as invested, in contrast with money spent upon 
works, because the land is there for all time—possibly in- 
creasing in value year by year—whilst works are constantly 
depreciating. 

After treating of the pumping expenses, the difference in 
which he says could not be a serious matter, Mr. Mansergh 
advises that the two authorities should work together as 
regards pumping and disposing of the sewage, on terms to be 
arranged. If this is done, he should advise that a joint 
pumping-station should be erected on the Chesterton side of 
the Cam directly opposite the Cambridge Gasworks. From 
this station it would readily be conceived that main sewers 
could be made to radiate in all necessary directions on approved 
lines, but, as he had been specially desired not to formulate a 
new scheme, he could not enter into further detail. 

Mr. Mansergh concludes his report with some advice upon 
the site for the disposal and treatment of the sewage of 69,000 
people by broad irrigation in Chesterton Fen, and gives an idea 
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of the approximate cost of this system and that of chemical 
treatment. He suggests the employment of a small committee 
or acompetent surveyor to find out for what sum it is likely 
the 640 acres of land he refers to can be purchased. If they 
then found that the land necessary for broad irrigation was 
likely to cost much more than the figure he assumes (r1oo/. an 
acre), then they would be quite justified in preferring the alter- 
native proposal. 


The Competition for Whitfield’s Tabernacle. 

Sir,—A good deal has been written in professional 
journals with reference to my award of the premiums in this 
‘competition, to the general effect that the first premium ought 
to have been given to ‘Lux Mundi,” and that no premium 
ought to have been given to “ Winged Heart.” 

I sincerely admired the artistic and practical merits of Mr. 
Brydon’s design, “ Lux Mundi,” but its cost and its acoustic 
qualities stood in its way. Of every design which on other 
srounds it seemed might possibly deserve a premium a careful 
approximate estimate was made, and though I could recognise 
that Mr. Brydon had striven to keep down cost, I could not see 
my way to report that his design could be carried out within, 
or even near, the limit of the cost fixed. Further, I did not 
consider that a dome of the size and height proposed was a 
suitable or safe ceiling of a large public place where clear hear- 
ing and easy speaking were of the first importance. 

The objection to “ Winged Heart” has been raised that it 
occupies a longer frontage to Tottenham Court Road than is 
figured on the lithographed plan issued to competitors, and 
when I discovered this fact, I had to consider the position of 
this design carefully and another similarly drawn. The 
lithographed plan, on the face of it, proclaims itself incorrect, 
as the dimensions figured on the east frontage and those 
figured on the west frontage differ by 6 feet, though there is no 
indication of any oblique boundary north or south. 

These two competitors appeared to be the only two who 
had cleared up this difficulty, and it did not seem reasonable, 
or required by any principle of equity, to exclude them for 
fitting their building to the site it was intended to occupy. 
Further, looking at the nature of the considerations which the 
decision would have to turn upon, it did not appear to me that 
either of them gained any advantage over the other competitors 
by reason of the difference in dimension of the east frontage, 
and there was nothing to suggest any suspicion of bad faith. 
I docnot think that any one of my critics under the circum- 
stances would have felt it right to act differently.—Your 
obedient servant, T. ROGER SMITH. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Aberystwyth.—The new parish church of St. Michael 
comprises a chancel 44 feet long and 25 feet wide ; an organ- 
chamber and morning chapel respectively on the south and 
nocth sides of the chancel, each 25 feet long and 18 feet wide; 
a ceatral nave and north and south naves, of a total width of 
72 feet and 61 feet long (intended eventually to be 109 feet 
Jong), and north and south porches. The central nave is 
28 feet wide, and the side naves each 22 feet wide. The height 
of the naves to the wall-plate is 28 feet, the central nave to 
the ridge 48 feet, the side naves 43 feet, and the chancel 
46 feet. The chancel is entered from the centre nave under an 
archway 21 feet wide and 32 feet high. The organ aisle and 
inorning chapel from the side naves under archways 13 feet 
wide and 19 feet high. The eight archways dividing the naves 
fcom east to west are each 14 feet wide and 22 feet high, and 
the four archways between the chancel and side chapels 12 feet 
wide and 22 feet high. The walls of the church are faced 
externally with Yorkshire stone, and internally the ashlar is of 
light treestone. The architects are Messrs. Nicholson & Son, 
of Hereford. Mr. Price was builder. The warming, &c., was 
carried out by Mr. Renton Gibbs, of Liverpool, The stone 
carving is by Mr. Bolton. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Birmingham.—Plans, &c., have been prepared for a new 
“© Hebrew Club,” which building is to be erected in Holloway 
Head. The club will be four storeys in height, and will consist 
of caretake:’s premises, wine-cellars, refreshment bars, large 
and lofty as-embly-ro%m, billiard-room, card-rooms and neces- 
sary lavatories, &c.. The style adopted is a free treatment of 
English Gothic, ornamental brickwork, stone, terra-cotta, 
‘Mintou’s tiles and other decorative features being introduced 
iato the front elevation. Mr. John Statham Davis, of 53 New- 
Yhall Street, Birmingham, is the architect. 


Zeeds.—The new branch bank for the Birmingham and — 
Midland Bank will be situate in Kirkgate on the south side, 
and immediately opposite to the market. The facade will be 
Classical in design, with a frontage of 41 feet, and an imposing : 
elevation 55 feet in height, which will be executed in stone. 
The interior.of the bank will be carried out in an elaborate 
manner. The walls are to be lined with Italian marble, the floor 
will be paved with mosaicwork, the ceiling of the bank will be 
richly panelled, and the whole of the counters, desks and 
fittings will be of solid walnut. The safes and voucher-rooms 
are placed in the basement, and made fireproof with brick ~ 
vaulting. The private office, lavatories and the caretaker’s 
rooms are placed on the first floor. The design has been pre- 
pared by Mr. William Bakewell, and will be carried out under 
his superintendence. The work has been let to Messrs. Nicholson © 
& Son, Heavyside, Barraud, Moore and Bateman. The demo- 
lition of the old premises has been commenced, and the new 
building will be completed early in July 1891. cea 


GENERAL. 


The Manchester Academy of Fine Arts will open the 
exhibition on Monday, January 19, 1891. The date of open- 
ing of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition in Manchester has been 
postponed to March 9. 

Mr. Onslow Ford, A.R.A, has presented the Corporation 
of London with his portrait statue of Mr. Irving as Hamlet, — 
which has been seen in several exhibitions. To ae 

The Armada Memorial on the Hoe, Plymouth, was 
unveiled on Tuesday by the Duke of Edinburgh. Sie 

M. Théodore Reinach has been entrusted by the French 
Government with the direction of a mission for archeological — 
investigations in Turkey and Greece. Ree: 

The Portrait of Marshal Prim, by Henri Regnault, which 
had been removed from the Louvre, has been replaced on 
account of the remonstrances of French artists. ‘Ba aay 

Millet’s picture, Homme a la Houe, is now being exhibited 
in Paris. The price asked for it is 402,009frs. — - fax ae 
Mr. Archibald Barr, Professor of Civil Engineering and — 


ject being “ The Forth Bridge.” mie 
Mr. F. Ww. Tasker is preparing plans for the erection of a 
Convent for the Little Sisters of the Poor at Carlisle. The 
home will be designed to accommodate 100 inmates. eae 
Lord Derby has offered to give 1,000/, towards the equip- 
ment of two recreation grounds in Bury. ; 
At a Public Meeting lately held in Salisbury it was 
decided that anew church should be built for St. Mark’s district. 
Plans for an ornamental drinking-fountain have been pre- 
pared by Mr. George Reavell, of Alnwick. The fountain 1s a” 
gift to the town by Mr, A. Robertson. i » eee 
The Surveyors’ Institution will hold the first ordinary 
general meeting of the session on Monday, November io, tee 
The Village Church of Braunston, in the county of Rut- 
land, has been restored under the direction of Mr. J. C. Traylen, — 
architect, of Stamford. The ancient font was found in the 
course of the work, and has been repiaced inthe church, 
mrs. Price has offered 5,000/. for building a public hall 
in Gloucester as a memorial of the late Major Price, her 
husband. = aes 
The Annual Exhibition of the Southampton Art Society 
was opened last week in that town, with a collection numbering 
405 works. =e 
The Wemorial-stones of a Wesleyan chapel and school 
to be erected in the Mersey Road, Crosby, from the designs: 
Messrs. J. F. & S. W. Doyle, have lately been laid. Par 
An International Congress of Bngineers is proposed to 
be held in Chicago in 1893. ey 
The Committee of the York Architectural Association have 
awarded prizes as fo'lows:—For the best design for a lodge 
fora gentleman’s park, presented by Mr. Alderman McKay, 
Mr. Walter Bennett ; for design for a mixed school in a town, 
offered by the committee, Mr. Walter Bennett ; for the best 
pen-and-ink interior and exterior perspective sketches of a 
Medieval church, offered by the president, Mr. W. G, Penty, 
F.R.I.B.A, to Mr. E. Ridsdale Tate. 
The Sum subscribed for providing statues of Sir Peter 
Coats and Mr. Thomas Coats for the town of Paisley amounts 
now to over 4,000/, veg 
At the Quarterly Meeting of the Governors of the 
North Wales Asylum a discussion took place as to the en- 
largement of the building, which it was decided to under- 
take. As it is a work involving the expenditure of many 
thousands of pounds, it was agreed to offer a premium of 
1oo/. for the best plan of the proposed enlargemeat, and. to 
call in some well-known architect as an a:sessor, 
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' tioned in favour of the railway schemes, and it rema‘ns 
Ole Architect, to be seen whether amenity can prevail against a desire to 


make money. 


THE opening meeting of the session of the Royal 
THE WEEK. Institute of British Architects will be held 6n Monday 
next, when Mr. WareruHousE will deliver an address. 
During the session the following papers will be read :-— 
“Sassanian Architecture,” by Mr. R. PuHené SPIERS, 
B.S.A.; “The School of Bramanre and its Expansion 
throughout Italy and the Rest of Europe,” by Baron 
HENRY DE GEYMULLER; “Seville Cathedral,” by Mr. 
SOMERS CLARKE, F.S.A.; “Some: Aspects of Sculpture 
in. Relation to Architecture,” by Mr. GrorcE Simonps : 
“Origin and Mutation in Indian and Eastern Architecture,” 
by Mr. Witiram Simpson ; “Some Old Churches in the 
Neighbourhood of Cleves,” by Mr. H. W. BREWER ; 
“‘ Medizeval Architecture in Sweden, with Special Reference 
to the Cathedrals of Upsala, Abo and Lund,” by Mr. J. 
TAVENOR PERRY, 


THE announcement by Sir Courts Linpsay that he is no 
longer able to carry on the exhibitions in the Grosvenor 
Gallery will be read with regret. He frankly states that 
the cause of the change is the heavy loss he has suffered, 
the outlay being far in excess of the receipts. The Pastel 
exhibition which is now open will be the last of the 
series. There is no necessity to enter into a consideration 
of the history of the gallery. At first it was a success, not 
merely in a financial sense, but as a realisation of a principle 
by which an opportunity was given to realise the qualities 
of certain artists, The imitation of the plan and arrange- 
ment of the Grosvenor Gallery by M. Meissonrer and his 
friends is a proof of the value of Sir Courrs Linpsay’s 
experiment. The artists he brought into notice were 
indifferent to his risks in investing so much money on pre- 
mises for the exhibition of their works, and renounced him 
because he dared to allow his galleries to be used for show- 
ing works which were not theirs, instead of keeping the 
place closed until they could enjoy it. We hope Sir 
Coutts Linpsay will find compensation for his disappoint- 
ments in the utilisation of the galleries as part of a club. 


THE Edinburgh Exhibition was described in such 
glowing language, as if it surpassed all preceding attempts, 
we felt some hesitation in describing the show as it 
appeared after an impartial study of the contents. We 
gave offence by plain speaking. But it soon became 
known that we had judged the exhibition correctly ; and 
the proceedings this week in Edinburgh are evidence that 
all the eloquence expended upon the superlative interest of 
what was to be seen were counteracted by one honest 
article. The public were warned by us and wisely kept 
away. It is now manifest that instead of having a big 
surplus at the close, the unfortunate guarantors will have 
to pay a larger sum than has been extracted hitherto after 
unsuccessful exhibitions ; and still the creditors will not 
receive the sums due to them. A few known debts are 
said to amount to 43,961/, and the guarantee-fund is about 
26,0007. .To the contractors for the building a sum of 
9,000/, has been owing since June; and as they were 
informed that they must wait until the close of the exhibi- 
tion, they have commenced proceedings for winding-up 
the concern. Nobody seems to take any interest in the 
losses of the exhibitors. They were induced to aid in the 
enterprise, and have not gained much credit by all their 
expense. We hope they will be warned for the future; since 
miscellaneous exhibitions, however high-sounding may be 
the titles, are “played out,” and there must be a new 
departure before another is successful. 


Own Monday a meeting of the Council “of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects was held, when the following ap- 
pointments were made :—President, Mr. WittiAM LEIPER : 
vice-president, Mr. W. Forrest SALMON ; auditor, Mr. 
Davip THOMSON ; treasurer, Mr. ALEXANDER PETRIE ; 
secretary, Mr. C. J. MacLean. Messrs. WILLIAM LEIPER 
and JoHN Gorpon were selected to act as governors of the 
Haldane Academy, under the scheme of the Educational 
Endowment Commissioners. 


A PROMISING sculptor, Mr. R. A. LEDWArRD, died on 
‘Tuesday morning at the early age of thirty-three. He was 
greatly respected by all his brother artists for his gentle and 
true artistic nature, and the loss will be deeply felt by all 
who knew him. Mr, Lepwarp was born in Burslem, 
Staffordshire, in 1837, his early life being spent in the 
Potteries. In 1879 he gained a national scholarship and 
came to London, entering the schools at South Kensington. 
‘During his three years’ studentship he gained, amongst 
many other awards, a gold medal for modelling ; he was 
afterwards appointed a master in the modelling schools. At 
the time of his death he was master of modelling at the 
‘Westminster School of Art. For the last eight years he has 
‘been an exhibitor at the Royal Academy and other exhi- 
bitions. Among his best-known works may be mentioned 
A Young Mother, which for its tenderness of feeling and 
strong modelling was undoubtedly one of the best works of 
the year, and this alone makes his early death a loss to the 
art world. He also executed many excellent busts, among 
others those of Sir Purp CUNLIFFE QOweEN, Mr. W, 
Woopatt, M.P., Mr. Broapuurst, M.P., Mr. DANIEL 
Grant, M.P., and Sir Cuartes Skccomp. The funeral is 
to take place to-day (Friday), at Perrivale Church, near 
Ealing, at twelve o'clock. 


As statues, busts and portraits in oils are so common 
in France it might be supposed that every man, woman and 
child in the country would look forward to becoming a 
subject for one at least of those sorts of portraiture. It 
has happened, however, that many Frenchmen who were 
really eminent for something more important than the 
discovery of a dye have regarded portraiture with horror. 
The late Pau Baupry, who painted excellent portraits, 
never sat to a brother painter, and the only photograph of 
his that appeared was evidence that he was not in a con- 
tented state of mind during the operation. It should be 
mentioned that Baupry’s head was manly and well- 
defined, and as he preserved a bronze bust of himself in 
his sanctum, he may have imagined that sculptors alone 
could render the lines satisfactorily. LAMARTINE had alsoa 
finely-marked head, which was as suggestive of the aristocrat 
as of the poet. During the short period he ruled his 
country, thousands of his portraits were put into circula- 
tion, but it was without his authority, for he disliked 
portraiture, and a caricature of his face or figure was a sure 
means to inflict pain upon him. Lately, a memorial of 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT was erected, but the author of 
‘ Salammbo ” and “ Madame Bovary ” held portraiture in 
such aversion that he put a clause in his will prohibiting 
the publication of his likeness in any form. A cast was, 
however, taken of FLausert’s face after death, and the 
prohibition gave more interest to every copy from the cast. 
Nowadays there would be little trouble in dealing with a 
man like FLAUBERT, for it is easy to take a photograph 
unawares. _ Itis, therefore, in vain for any one to be opposed 
to portraiture, for, whether willing or not willing, the photo- 
graphic record is inevitable. 


A COMMUNICATION from the Royal Scottish Academy 
has been addressed to the Edinburgh Town Council on 
the subject of the contemplated disfigurement of the city. 
It states that the Academy cannot ignore the discussions 
at present rife in Edinburgh regarding the various railway 
schemes and the proposed encroachment upon the East 
and West Princes’ Street Gardens. While the Academy 
offers no opinion upon the scientific and administrative 
questions involved, its members feel that as an Academy 
of Art it cannot too strongly deprecate all or any inter- 
ference with or alienation of the public gardens, which have, 
indeed, been already too much disturbed, filled up and 
€ncroached upon. The Academy is greatly pleased to 
observe the decided and protective stand the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates and Council have taken in this question, and 
It is in the hope that it may strengthen their hands in that 
good part that the minute has been transmitted. On the 
Other hand, some of the traders of Edinburgh have peti- 
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ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES." 


NYONE who is sufficiently ancient to have read the 
Jate Mr. Perit’s “ Architectural Studies in France * 
when it came out in 1854, cannot take up the new edition 
without feeling some sadness intruding in the memories it 
awakens. On its first appearance the book was a sign of a 
sort of new life in architecture. Everybody was filled 
according to the measure of his capacity with enthusiasm 
about the value of Medieval forms. Some could not look 
forward to anything better than a long life spent in the 
imitation of them, while others accepted Gothic in general 
as a sign of the coming style which was to bless the age, as 
the development of true principles. Mr, Petir was one of 
the spokesmen, if not one of the prophets, of the latter 
class. With all his admiration for Medizvalism he had 
aspirations towards something indefinite (and the more 
attractive on that account) in which the round arch, if not 
the lintel, was to have a chance of becoming the leading 
element, where the sculpture did not suggest sufferers on 
the rack, and the ornament was not adventitious. As he 
said in one place :— 


I look forward toan architectural style that shall appeal to a deeper 
sense than a Critical taste for correctness, and display a power beyond 
that of mere science. That such a style will again spring up, sooner 
or later, I have little doubt. But I cannot venture to pronounce what 
will be its constructive or decorative character : whether it will employ 
the arch, or the lintel, or a combination of both; whether its arches 
will be pointed or round, comple‘e or segmental, simple or compound ; 
whether it will have plain or clustered columns ; whether its forms and 
proportions will be defined by strict laws and limits, or vary according 
to the fancy of the architect. It may prove to be something as little 
within the contemplation of our present architects and architectural 


writers as the richest Gothic was in the imagination of the first builders 
of the Roman basilica. 


Although nearly forty years have gone by since these 
words were written, we are still waiting for the dawning of 
the new style. 
interest in it than was to be found in the year 1854, because 
men have discovered how architecture, like everything else, 
exemplifies a slow process of evolution, which is not to be 
hastened by desiring or dreaming. It may hereafter be dis- 
covered that while Mr. Prtir was writing, there was a 
motion which has not been suspended. 

If the author were living, he must own his disappoint- 
ment at the course which architecture has taken in this 
country ; but those who have survived him cannot fail to 
see in the book itself a proof of the vanity of human 
wishes. He believed that ‘‘the architectural writer works 
for a future generation,” for even if the principles or 
theories advocated by him dc not at once find favour, they 
will at least “be kept in constant agitation, questioned, 
discussed, sifted, till upon some happy turn of fashion, or 
by the intervention of some master spirit, capable not only 
of appreciating them, but of identifying them with his own 
views and feelings, and working upon them as if they were 
instinctively his own, they shall come fairly into light and 
establish their rightful ascendency.” Now all this is what has 
not happened in Mr. Petir’s case. His theories are over- 
looked, his name is rarely mentioned as an investigator, 
and more seldom as a guide. His conclusions are sup- 
posed to resemble those which were common at a time 
when amateurs set up as lawgivers, and a few committee 
men of the Ecclesiological Society were accepted as 
infallib'e assessors on all questions relating to building. It 
so happened that Mr. Petit was not wholly in touch with 
the shallow men who ruled over architects and church com- 
mittees, He was an enthusiast, but no idolator of Medizval 
stone-cutting, no zealot for the doctrine that Christianity 
could have only one style of which all the mysteries were 
revealed to a few Camdenists alone. His admiration for 
Classic and Italian work was enough to separate him from 
his contemporaries. But unfortunately, yet most unjustly, 
his name is mixed with theirs, and we are afraid on that 
account his courageous efforts to bring about a rational 
system of church building will never be adequately appre- 
ciated. Messrs. GEorcE BELL & Sons have endeavoured by 
a fine edition of the long-forgotten “ Architectural Studies in 


4 ms Architectural Studies in France. By the Rev. J. 
¥F.S A. New Edition. Revised by Edward-Bell, 
Loadon : George Bell & Sons, 


L. Petit, M.A., 
M:A., F.S.A. 
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We must also allow that there is far less: 


‘a meeting-house.” 
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France” to uphold Mr. Perrt’s reputation,{but this is not 
the time when speculations on the past or future of Gothic 
can move men’s minds, and we are afraid the volume will - 
not have the success which would await one on Dutch 
buildings. 

The book might, however, have gained in interest if its  - 
history could be narrated. Many of the pages can be 
easily supposed to be the record of the conversion of a 
tourjst who visited France to admire Late Gothic and found — 
himself captivated by the earlier Romanesque. We cannot — 
imagine that he went to France for evidence of acut-and- 
dried theory. Like all wise travellers, Mr. Perit, we hope, 
believed in the wisdom of following zigzag routes, and in 
that case it would not be surprising if after setting out for 
Amiens he found himself in Angers. He remarks in ome 
place, ‘“‘ However carefully a tourist may have laid down his 
plan beforehand, he will probably, at his return from his 
tour, acknowledge that he has been indebted for some of 
its most satisfactory results to deviations he did not origin- 
aliy contemplate.” And, as an instance of the worth of the 
unexpected, he relates how, in the uninteresting district of 
Maintenon, he came across a structure that at first he took 
for a pigeon-house, and found it was ‘a circular chapel of 
the twelfth century, of a plan extremely rare, having no ~ 
inner’concentric arcade such as we see in the four English 
round churches.” In fact we may assume that aman who ~ 
recommended his readers to follow the course of astream 
when in quest of architecture, and who considered that 
‘there is a great analogy between the pursuits of the fly- 
fisher, the artist and the antiquary,” was not likely to keep © 
toa prescribed course, although we have yet to learn how 
far his divergences and accidental encounters with build- 
ings had an influence on his thoughts. os 

We may be certain that, wherever he rambled, he never 
could be persuaded by anything he saw to forget that archi- 
tecture should correspond with the needs of the period in — 
which it was produced. As a clergyman he must have felt — 
that a Gothic church was intended for the working of a 
ritual that was not of the Established Church. He was not 
disposed to excite religious controversy ; but, however — 
lightly he might touch on questions of ceremonial, he did 
not fail to point out “the absurdity of imitating buildings 
adapted to one form of worship in those which we want for 
another.” But Mr. Perit, unlike many people, did not 
blame architects for forgetting the needs of the present time 
in raising buildings that would suit Medieval worshippers. 
The standard of merit, he said, consists in correctness of. 
imitation, or rather closeness of copying, and convenience 
and adaptation to purpose are not recognised, for a church 
with “an open unbroken area, fit for a large congregation 
assembled in sight of a minister, is at once condemned aS — 
The unreasonableness of the modern — 
practice of church building was pointed out by Mr, Petia, — 
when he said of the imitations:— ae 

This is not the revival of a style. When we see a butterfly fresh 
from its chrysalis we do not exclaim, ** What a wonderful likeness to 
the caterpillar we remember a few weeks ago,” but ‘f What a wondez- 
ful difference.’”? A revived style must show changes, and those not for 
the worse, accommodating it to a new state of existence. The revivers — 
of the Classical style never thought of confusing their works with those — 
of the ancients. Michel Angelo or Palladio never dreamt of pro- 
ducing structures that might be mistaken for specimens of old Roman 
art. They took what they wanted from the magazines of antiquity, — 
moulded it into new combinations, and enriched it with new additions, — 
so as to make it a real, living style, suited to the exigencies of the day, 
and likely to receive vigour and refinement from the natural growth 
of taste and talent which might be looked for in the existing state of _ 
society. The artist had not to throw himself altogether into the past, — 
but to gain strength and nourishment from the present. . 


It is to be regretted that these words produced no effect 
upon the clergy of the time; they continued to be sticklers - 
for precedent, and the worst failing an architect could have 
before them was a tendency to free treatment. Many ugly 
churches were erected, and gave satisfaction toall associated 
with them, because the authors were supposed to be un- 
inventive and therefore safe. There can be no doubt that 
the peculiar attitude of clergymen towards modern Gothic. 
was due in part to the assumption that Gothic and Christian 
were synonymous, and Mr. Perir therefore endeavoured to 
discriminate between the two:— 

If we take it for granted (he said) that the Gothic style is in the 


fullest sense entitled to be called ‘* Christian arcnitecture,” we shall be 
apt to invest it with an undue degree of sanctity ; to consider the 
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sattempt to introduce any different style of ecclesiastical architecture as 
-something anti-Christian and Pagan. We shall judge it by other 
standards rather than its own intrinsic merits ; we shall content our- 
-selves with symbolisms to the neglect of construction, composition and 
proportion. We shall look to Christianity for principles which it is 
not her design to furnish to us ; just as some have thought to find a 
«perfect system of natural philosophy in the Mosaic account of the 
«Creation. 


The buildings in France which Mr. Perit considered to 
be most suitable to employ as a basis for the new ecclesias- 
«tical style were the Southern Romanesque and the Angevine. 
He looked upon an Angevine church from a similar point 
-of view as Mr. Ruskin when recommending a Venetian 
palace for imitation, ‘‘as being capable of an aspect not 
suggesting the imitation of another age or people; as 
admitting of great refinement in decoration ; as combining 
dignity, solemnity and convenience; and as manifesting 
sound construction and durability.” One of the features 
swhich won this opinion from Mr. PErir was, of course, the 
fine vaulting, which, as a mathematician, he was able to 
:analyse. He declares he was more impressed with the 
interior of the Cathedral of Angers, which is the noblest 
example of the style, than with either Chartres or Amiens, 
and he accepted the statement that it was the most graceful 
-conception of the twelfth century. The main object of his 
‘book in consequence of this admiration was to explain the 
“qualities of the ante Gothic, the Transitional, and Early 
Gothic styles. 

It is at Loches Mr. Petit begins his studies of the 

Romanesque, with the fine church of St. Ours. His 
description of the building is remarkable as coming from an 
amateur, for his attention was not attracted by the great 
door or the arrangement of the columns, which would strike 
tthe majority of visitors, but rather by the peculiarities of the 
woofing. He remarked at the first sight of the exterior :— 
“The church is all broken into points and angles ; it does 
mot exhibit so much as the horizontal line of anave roof... . 
The intermediate pyramids puzzle us ; we begin to consider 
how such a superstructure can be combined with the usual 
arrangement of a church, but just when we have given up 
the problem in despair, a nearer approach solves the riddle 
in a somewhat unexpected manner, by showing that what we 
have taken for a front is the side ; that the flanking towers 
are in reality a central and a western tower; and the two 
pyramids of stone form the roof of the nave not only 
-externally but internally also.” And the concluding words 
-of the description relate to the difference of the roof of 
‘Loches from the domes which precede it and the vaults 
swhich follow it. In order to make his explanations more 
clear he introduces a chapter on the ‘Geometry of Vault- 
ing,”-and in suggesting the differences between elliptical, 
parabolic and spherical surfaces Mr. PETir was not afraid 
‘to contest Mr. Rusxin’s dictum about nature being the 
‘only perfect standard. The argument may not at first 
appear to have as much connection with domes as with the 
-conventionalising of natural forms, but as we believe it to 
be interesting we give an extract :— 

It is because art has so narrow a space for her work, compared 
swith nature, that she must select her typical rather than her real 
forms ; and the narrower the space the more strict and careful must 
‘be this selection. If you wish to paint a flower piece in colours, you 
‘will probably find some artificial grouping and arrangement necessary, 
and some filling up of accidental defects; if you are restricted to 
mere light and shade, still more: adaptation may be wanted; if you 
are confined to simple outline, you must endeavour to approach still 
nearer the typical form, that you may fairly express the truth of 
mature. If you are, still further, limited by the trammels of decorative 
design or architectural ornament, you must mark out the typical form 
with yet more decision, and even exaggerate some of its character- 
‘istics. By searching for typical forms, and laying them down to the 
best of our power from nature’s own data, instead of contenting our- 
selves with the real forms presented us, we are, in fact, paying homage 
-to the excellence of her design, which will bear the strongest light 
‘that can be thrown upon it by perfect execution. 


Mr. Petit investigated the churches at Perigueux, and 
-other parts where domed and barrel-roofed construction 
are to be found. His book might with reason be called 
“Studies in Stone Roofing,” for carpentry did not occupy 
much of his time. Mr. Petit’s style of sketching is well 
‘known, and we need hardly say we do not approve of it. 
His sketches are ‘“‘hurry-graphs,” and although they may 
‘have expressed the impression a building made on his mind, 
‘they are not successful in that way with his readers. In 
the volume before us there are also careful woodcuts from 


designs by M. DELAmoTTE, which have the qualities that are 
absent from Mr. Petit’s attempts. : 

The volume may hereafter be worth the attention of a 
historian of the Gothic revival in England, and it is superior 
to most of the books on architecture by amateurs. But it 
did not convince pecple in this country, and the author, 
if still among us, might say that Frenchmen adopted his 
conclusions when they erected the great church at Mont- 
martre. In it we see the fitness of Romanesque for 
modern use. 


YORKSHIRE UNION OF ARTISTS. 


N formally opening the annual exhibition of this society at 
I York, the Dean (Dr. Purey-Cust) admitted, says the Leeds 
Mercury, that the collection had been made in a place in no 
way alien to the objects in view, either on account of the feeling 
of the inhabitants or the art traditions which cluster around the 
ancient city. With this sentiment few will disagree, and it is 
satisfactory to find that after having made similar ventures in 
Bradford and Leeds, the society now can turn for accommoda- 
tion to so suitable and so historic a spot as the capital of the 
broad-acred shire. And this turns out to be quite a happy 
incident, as this year the Union expects distinctly to find its 
feet, and that in a manner which casts no reflection upon the 
treatment received in the two iarge centres previously visited. 
Really, the Union has not done amiss considering all the cir- 
cumstances of its history, and it is pleasing to know that twelve 
months ago pictures to the value of 100/. were disposed of by 
means of the annual exhibition. But this year the society has 
obtained the sanction of the Board of Trade to hold what is 
popularly known as an Art Union, through which tickets pur- 
chasable by the general public will confer upon the buyers the 
privilege of drawing for prizes whose value must be covered by 
works of art now found on the walls of the Grand Saloon of the 
Yorkshire Fine Art and Industrial Institution at York. This 
Art Union is expected promptly to secure public confidence, 
since, after the cost of the incidental printing has been met, all 
the money remaining available will be placed in the lottery 
honoured by departmental sanction. It follows that the York- 
shire Union of Artists should be benefited, and its purpose 
furthered of “ encouraging original art work in this great county 
by providing for the exhibition and sale of the works of native 
artists.” There need be no remissness in seeking to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities which the Art Union will open up, 
since there is not a picture in the collection undeserving of 
admiration, while the prices attached to many in no true 
measure represent the worth of the paintings as a marketable 
commodity. 

From the point of view of artistic excellence, the general 
Opinion is that a decided advance has been made, and that the 
260 water-colour and oil-paintings form a collection in no way 
derogatory either to the Union or the county associated with it. 
How much this circumstance is due to an alteration of rule 
made during the year it is impossible to say. Formerly the 
work was exhibited in sections, but now the whole comes within 
one category. Not only is the standard of competition neces- 
sarily exalted therefore, but the visitor going to the exhibition 
possessed of intense sympathy for the beautiful will be spared 
the shock naturally arising from the enforced obligation to 
compare crude elementary effort with the evidence of high 
artistic accomplishment. The council of the Union were 
doubtless wise in their wish to give scope to early endeavour, 
but they are none the less right in their present conviction that 
the annual exhibition hardly provides for the display of the 
results of rudimentary training. Hence are now seen a large 
number of promising artists in happy rivalry, and, moreover, 
in no disparaging juxtaposition with Yorkshiremen who have 
attained to Royal Academy honours. The only advantage 
offered to the exhibitors beyond the opportunity of disposing 
of their works is that the society is to give medals for the three 
best in competition, provided the exhibition receipts permit of 
the fulfilment of the scheme, and these awards are to be made 
to the chief paintings irrespective of subject. Adverting again 
to the Art Union, it may be stated that the patrons already 
secured include Sir C. M. Palmer, M.P., the Right Hon. 
W. L. Jackson, M.P. (Financial Secretary to the Treasury), 
the Lord Mayor of York, the Mayors of Leeds, Bradford and 
Scarborough, and several aldermen of the three first-mentioned 
towns. 

Apart from the inclusion in the collection of work by such 
Yorkshire artists of repute as the President of the Royal 
Academy, Mr. Henry Moore, Mr. Edward Armitage and Mr. 
W. P. Frith, the assemblage of pictures will well repay exami- 
nation. The exhibition is equally strong in water-colours and 
oils, and the partisans of each are thus saved from disappoint- 
ment. Landscape preponderates in each department, and 
some of the studies are distinctly meritorious. The feeling for 
nature grows rather than diminishes, as well also apparently 
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the command of colouring and of brushwork necessary to set 
forth the ever-changing aspects so characteristic of British 
landscape. Sir Frederick Leighton contributes a picture of a 
young girl, exhibited in the 1889 Academy, which very agree- 
ably depicts the maiden limned by Browning. 


RHIND LECTURES !N ARCHAOLOGY, 


N the second of the new series of Rhind lectures in archeo- 
logy Professor Duns dealt, in the first place, with Scottish 
alchemists and their influence on science. These men, he said, 
held a unique place in the history of native thought, and they 
had left behind them materials for one of its most Curious 
chapters—a chapter yet to be written. The students of alchemy 
were the heralds of true science—science, no doubt, for a while 
uncertain, slow, and of small promise, because the night clouds 
out of which it was creeping hung so heavily as yet on the 
horizon, It was often said they had profited so little by the 
lives and labours of the alchemists that recent science could 
afford to forget them ; but this was the old story of contemp- 
tuously kicking away the ladder by whose rungs they had 
climbed to their present elevation. He drew a picture of the 
nineteenth-century estimate of the alchemist—an old man, with 
skull-cap and beard half covering his face—and argued that it 
would be truer to fact were the alchemist described as a youth of 
open countenance, his whole bearing that of one conscious of the 
ewer of knowing something and a determination to know un- 
mited more. Alchemy was not, he maintained, the dream of 
fading faculty; it was the high effort of disciplined will and 
well-cultured mind ; and it was to be regretted that the alche- 
mists’ immediate followers did not profit as they might have 
done by the results of their experience. Folk-lore, with which 
the Professor next dealt, he described as a belief in the pre- 
sence of a divinity in stone and plant and animal. Traced to 
its beginning they might, he said, hold it to be Pantheism 
broken into myriads of lost fragments, standing to that great 
dream of many great souls very much in the same relation as 
numberless grains of the sands of the desert did to the solid 
freestone of the quarry. The Professor devoted the latter part 
of his lecture to stone folk-lore, giving historical and inter- 
pretive illustrations, and touching upon their antiquarian and 
popular interest. 
The third lecture was devoted mainly to Scottish zoology. 
In the course of a rapid historical outline, the Professor grouped 
all he had to say on the subject round the following four works: 
—Adamnan’s “ Life of St. Columba,” Hector Boece’s “ History” 
(1526), Bishop Lesley’s ‘ History” (1578), and Sir Robert Sib- 
bald’s “ Scotia Illustrata” (1684). From the first of these works 
he quoted a fragment describing the appearance of the crane in 
the West of Scctland—a point which, he said, was of great 
interest to students of changes in the areas of distribution of 
birds, the causes which underlay these and the like. Reference 
was also made to the rearing and protection of seals by the 
Iona brethren, and to the water monster which Columba met 
in one of his missionary tours among the Picts, the Professor 
pointing out that while the higher forms of fauna took the 
attention of the people, no effort was made to systematise 
them, and little if any attention was paid to their habits 
The dawn began to break when Hector Boece published his 
history, a thick folio in Latin, which was translated into the 
Scottish idiom of the upper classes for behoof of James V., 
who could not read the original. This work, interesting 
to philologists as an example of the Scottish language 
of the time, contained so much information relative to 
Boece’s favourite study as to give it a more prominent place 
in literature than many who referred to it were willing 
to allow. Boece’s knowledge of the natural history of Scotland, 
he argued, was two-sided—fabulous and true, and the latter 
was by far the larger and brighter side. They were indebted 
to him for the first clear statement of the occurrence of the 
vendace in Loch Lomond—a pretty little fish whose Scottish 
distribution was limited to that neighbourhood. It was not, 
however, the Professor said, till the publication of Sir Robert 
Sibbald’s “ Scotia-Illustrata” that the different branches of 
Scottish natural science began to assume a systematised form. 
Any estimate of the true value and merits of Sibbald’s work 
would, he argued, be unsatisfactory, if not unfair, which did not 
take into account that his action was limited to Scottish natural 
history. It had been no part of his plan to deal with systematic 
classification. All he had in view was to catalogue the Scottish 
forms in order to make manifest how rich our country was in 
species. His records were perfectly trustworthy, so far as they 
dealt with his own observations. As a true naturalist, he 
laboured to classify his. observations according to nature ; but 
he did not keep clear of the credulity of his time, else he would 
not have believed the birth of a hare_by a cow, or put on record 
that good flutes could be made from the chin bones of the ass. 
The Professor concluded by making a comparison of the 
classifications of zoologist from Boece downwards, 
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EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS. 


UN ee G to the correspondent of the Zimes in Cairo, 
the Egyptian Government and Sir E. Baring are now 


considering suggestions for removing the abuses complained of, 
No definite action has yet been taken; there is reason to 
believe that the proposal will take the form of separating the — 
guardianship and protection of monuments from the excavation — 


branch. Much official reserve is maintained on the subject, 


The director of the Gizeh Museum is now engaged in correct- 
ing the proofs of the museum catalogue, which appears in. 


January. There is absolutely no truth in the alleged destruc- 
tion of the Pyramids for building’ material. 
that the loose stones accumulated at the base are being re- 


moved, which will lay bare the lowest courses and display the — 


Pyramids to greater advantage. 


The work is being conducted 
under the superintendence of the museum authorities. as 


AN EARLY PALACE OF THE!ENGLISH 
. KINGS. 
By H. P. BURKE-DOWNING, A.R.I.B.A. 


HE town of King’s Langley, which is some five miles from 


St. Alban’s, is, though not a place of any magnitude, yet 


one that has an interesting history which can be traced back 
In Saxon times we know that it was 


to very early times. 
divided into two parts, the one being in the possession of the 


Abbey of St. Albans, and the other being the property of Earl — 


Lewin, from whom it passed by confiscation at the time of the 
Norman conquest to Earl Moreton. 
distinguished by the names of Abbot’s Langley and Chiltern 


Langley—the designation of King’s Langley not being given 
to the town until the fourteenth century, when it became a 


The real facts are ~ 


The two divisions were 


place of some importance as containing a residence of the 


king. The ruined walls are all that now remain of the palace 


which once was admired, but these are still capable of giving — 


some idea of its form and size, though nothing remains to indicate — 
The palace is said to have been built by — 


its magnificence. 


Henry III., and occupied on several occasions by himself and — 


many of his successors. 


At any rate, it is certain that there — 
was here as early as the year 1294 a palace of considerable 


size and splendour, in which King Edward I. lodged for some — 


four months, 


which he is known in history. 


In 1344, Edmund, fifth son of Edward III, was — 
born here, and hence received the cognomen De Langley, by — 
King Richard II. spent 
Christmas here in 1392, and again in 1396, with all the 
splendour usual in those times ; and in 1399, after his murder 
in Pontefract Castle, his body was brought here, and rested in 
the church of King’s Langley until its removal by Henry V. to — 
Westminster Abbey. The manor of Langley appears to have — 
been bestowed in 1396 on Edmund Duke of York, who has 
been mentioned above ; but on the accession of Henry VII. 


it was resumed by the Crown, and was successively bestowed — 
as dower upon the queen of Henry VII. and the queens of — 


Henry VIII. 
1630, when by grant it passed to Thomas Houlker. ~~ 


It remained in the hands of the Crown until — 


Near to the royal-palace there stood formerly a priory of 


Dominican Friars, or Friars. Preachers, the proudest and most — 
magnificent of the four orders. Their priory at Langley was — 
founded, according to Dugdale, by a baron named Roger Helle, — 


but Knyghton and other chroniclers agree that it was esta- 


blished here by Edward II., and that the king, under a deed — 


given at his palace at Langley, December 20, 1308, granted to 


the Dominican Brotherhood a piece of land for the erection of — 


a house in which mass should be said daily for the souls of 
himself and his ancestors. This house was afterwards enlarged 


and enriched by himself and his successors, Edward II1., 
Richard IJ. and Edward IV. At the dissolution of the monas- — 
teries it proved to be the richest Dominican priory in England, 


and Speed states that its revenues at that time were 150/. 145. $d. 
Subsequently Queen Mary restored it for a prioress and nuns, 
but Queen Elizabeth again dissolved it, and destroyed the 
buildings. The conventual church appears to have been built 
about the year 1311. In October 1399 the body of Richard II. 
was rested in the friary church, where it remained for fourteen 
years, until it was removed by Henry V. to Westminster, and 
laid in the tomb which Richard had himself constructed for his 
first wife, Ann of Bohemia. 

Piers Gaveston, Earl of Cornwall, the favourite of Edward II, 
was buried in the priory house on January 3, 1314-15, and in 
1402, three years after the body of King Richard had been 
deposited there, Edmund de Langley was buried near his royal 
nephew. 

The present parish church, dedicated to All Saints, sup- 
posed to have been built upon the foundations of an earlier 
church, dates apparently from about the year 1450. It is an 
interesting building of flint, with Tottenhoe stone for dressings, 
and consists of a chancel and nave of about the same length, 
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both having north and south aisles, a western tower and north 
and south porches. The tower is massive and embattled, 
having a short spire, arid containing six belis, the oldest dating 
from 1657. . 

In the interior, of which a sketch is given, the nave has five 
pointed arches, dividing it. from the aisles, and the chancel 
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Hertfordshire. 


A SKETCH BY MR. H. P. BURKE-DOWNING, A.R.I.B.A. 


arch is particularly rich. There is a large double piscina. At 
the east end of the north chancel aisle, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a richly-carved oak screen, is the Langley Chapel, to 
“which the old tomb of Edmund de Langley and his wife Isabel, 
the daughter of Pedro, King of Castile, has been removed. 
Originally erected in the church of the Friars Preachers, the 
tomb is believed to have been c2>moved hither about the year 
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1575, and placed on the north side of the sacrarium, whence it 
has been quite rocently brought to its present position within 
the Langley Chapel. When opened at this time the tomb was 
found to contain three bodies—one male and two female. The 
male is probably Edmund himself, one of the females his first 
wife, Isabella of Cast:le, and the other possibly Annie Mortimer, 
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the wife of Richard, Earl of Cambridge, and second son of 
Edmund de Langley. Its present cover stone is an altar-slab 
still having three out of the five crosses it originally bore, and 
which is supposed to have belonged to the demolished church. 
It was found during the extension of the north aisle, together 
with a number of ancient and interesting encaustic tiles, bearing 
shields of arms exactly resembling those upon the tomb. It is 
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said that similar ancient tiles are not infrequently turned up in 
the neighbourhood of the church and palace. The Langley 
tomb has coats-of-arms in three of its faces, on the north and 
south ends being three shields, and seven shields upon the side 
face. What is believed to have been the original cover stone 
‘of the tomb is still preserved in the church. It is a large slab 
in the floor of the nave, from which the brass is missing, but the 
matrix of which shows a single female figure, representing, 

- under a canopy of rich tabernacle work, probably Isabella of 
Castile, Edmund’s first wife. 


MR. HERKOMER, RA, ON PORTRAIT- 
PAINTING. 


N Monday evening, before a crowded audience of members 
of the Birmingham and Midland Institute, Professor 
Hubert Herkomer, R.A., lectured on the subject of “ Portrait- 
painting.” He did not, the Birmingham Post says, read from 
a manuscript, but, leaning on the lecturer’s desk, spoke in a 
perfectly characteristic manner, as a man who knows what he 
has to say will sometimes speak when being interviewed, and 
the audience seemed to appreciate his informality and candour 
very highly. He claimed that everybody must be interested in 
portraiture, because everybody is interested in his fellow- 
creatures, that is to say, for the same reason that one feels 
interested in a play ora novel. To see a fellow-creature upon 
canvas, fixed there for all time in some characteristic phase, 
ought to be interesting, and the portrait-painter is a real 
personal historian. It is just because portraiture is so human 
an art that, in Mr. Herkomer’s opinion, it supersedes almost all 
other forms of art. “A great many painters,” he said, with a 
smile, “will be down on me at your Art Congress for saying 
that ; but you can tell them that they are all wrong if they con- 
tradict me. They usually are all wrong at congresses,” he 
added; “that is why I don’t come next week.” He went on to 
enforce the point. ‘We judge of a subject-picture according 
to its human interest and its power of moving us. We are 
touched by everything else in the same ratio.- There is 
amongst us, for instance, a new and improved Savonarola, who 
is going to do greater things for the poor than have ever been 
done before. Are we not interested first of all in the person?” 
No painter, therefore, in his view, has a right to paint a person 
he is not in sympathy with ; and, on the other hand, it is in 
this view that a portrait-painter has unusual privileges in life, 
in his power of making friends and ‘opening human books 
all the time.” ‘You open yourself to the sitter, he opens 
himself to you, and there is a communion which should refresh 
you both. Then, under these privileged conditions of quick 
friendship, you produce on your canvas the best of that man. 
That is the key to the human interest of your portrait.” The 
attitude selected should be not only that which is most charac- 
teristic of the man, but that which will permit of the most 
interesting portrait. The earnest painter is in this matter 
under the stress of a perpetual struggle between what is 
artistic and what is “ like.” 

In no art is the painter so handicapped as in that of por- 
traiture. He is limited to the actual thing before him ; yet the 
best subject-painter will make the best portrait-painter, simply 
because he is able to treat the most difficult thing in art—a 
single figure—with artistic interest. ‘A single figure is fifty 
times more difficult than a whole composition; particularly 
when we have our abominable black coats and trousers to 
manage. Oh! you don’t know the agony that painters go 
through with reference to modern clothes. We do what we 
can. We put our sitter an overcoat on—or halfon. Weare 
glad when we get a little bit of fur on one side—anything to rid 
us of that dreadful black coat. And it is the black coat that 
the wife always wants in the picture. I don’t speak disparag- 
ingly of the wife. It is the wife who has to live with the 
portrait, not the painter. It is a bad sign when tne painter has 
to live with a portrait that he paints for somebody else.” 
Touching this matter of the portrait-painter’s: difficulties, Mr. 
Herkomer said later on :—‘“! My dear friend Frank Holl worried 
himself to death, I verily believe, by the difficulties that con- 
stantly beset him in trying to make his portraits artistic. He 
could not shake the worry off. 
have a nature which forgets worries after a night’s sleep, though 
they are for ever returning.” The public as well as the sitter 
and his family must be satisfied. A portrait, in Mr. Herkomer’s 
view, should be so interesting from a pictorial and artistic point 
of view that it will please all who see it. That is a very “large 
order,” but it is one that the true portrait-painter strives to fulfil 
though he may not succeed once in ten times, ’, “ We always 
say it is the subject’s fault; that we car1not do anything more 
with him. But there comes a mornin: when you feel a better 
painter—I mean a better man—and you have another try. Yet 
until then you would have laid down your life rather than own 
that the painting was not right. You have been denying the 
popular voice, and saying, ‘Oh! they know nothing about it.’ 


I am thankful to say that I- 


My experience is that people know a great deal about portrait- 
ure, though they don’t about art; and that is because they 
know a great deal about human nature. It is the painters 
duty to make them a present of the art; and it is not his 
business to speak about it, because in 200 or 300 years’ time 
that alone will stead him, while the mere likeness to the man. 
will go for nothing.” Yet the obligation to produce an exact 
likeness belongs much more strictly to the present generation. 
than to any other. It was very different with the Old Masters, 
save in exceptional cases. “I respect the Old Masters tre- 
mendously,” Mr. Herkomer hastened to say; “but they were 
human. Did you ever notice that although a great many 
portraits have been painted of Mary Queen of Scots, let us say,. 
no two of them are anywise alike? None. You wouldn't 
recognise them for the same person. Look at the number of 
‘Lady Hamiltons.” They might be any ladies.” It is photo— 


graphy which, in Mr. Herkomer’s opinion, has caused the — 


greater exactitude of the present day—photography which “has. 
done great things for mankind, but nothing for art; has. 
brought a certain kind of reality before us, which is not better 
art, but only different art.” 


He was at some pains to establish the difference between 


subject-painting and portrait-painting. In the latter it is just as 


wrong for the painter to put himself into his work asin the former — 


it is wrong to leave himself out. In portraiture he makes no 


criticism : in choosing a subject he does, and can say some- _ 


thing. “To show you how a painter fixes on his subject,” he 
said, ‘I will take you into my confidence. I am going to paint 
a simple scene—before a cottage door a workman, whose face 
will show him to be very much distressed, probably a little 
savage, and at the same time a little scared; his wife leaning 


on his shoulder, weeping, and their child in her arms, The ~ 


man is in doubt what to do, and the wife’s love is hard upon 
him. I shall call the picture ‘On Strike’ What I want to 
show you is the effect of strikes at home. But do you think I 
shall copy areal workman? I hopenot. I am going to take 


i 


a workman and get out of him all that it is in my mind to put - 


into his face. 
intention—to show the sitter up—that would be criminal. It 
does sometimes happen, against our wishes and without our 
knowledge, that we criticise our sitters. The late Master of 


Trinity was a magnificent personality, and any one who knew ~ 
When he sat for me, he - 


him will remember his peculiarities. 
at once threw his head back and clutched the chair, and looked 


the picture of —— what I will tell you presently. I made what ~ 
I thought one of my best pictures of him. When he saw it he © 

said, ‘ Did I look like that?’ ‘ Well, I said, ‘that is whatE 
‘Ab,’ he said, ‘I could 


see. That is how I fancy you look.’ 
have wished it otherwise. I look as if I had a profound con- 
tempt for my fellow creatures.’ Now, anyone who knew the 


man would know that that was the real truth he had said of 


himself. I thought it was the grandest aspect of the man ; and 


the moment he had said that, he threw his head up and stalked . 
out of the room with an expression of contempt fifty times; — 


Now, if I were to paint a portrait with any such _ 


stronger than that which I had painted. The case was alittle 


different with the great musician Richard Wagner. 


very troublesome person. All great men are troublesome. 


They are very particular about themselves, and they don’t like 
Wagner would not sit at al], and I was with him for — 


sitting. 
a month, watching him day and night, chafing in the presence 


of this terrible person, who had the power of both attracting 
and repelling you—a nice piece of machinery to live with,> 
assure you. All the while he was being. moved to the greatest 
excitement by his musical conceptions, and there was I wait- — 
ing, waiting, waiting! At last I fell into a mood of righteous. 


anger, and I said, ‘I will see what I can do without him.’ I 


painted very excitedly for a whole day, simply from what F | 
remembered ; and on the second day I painted with the same 
Towards the end of that second day I had 


excitement. 
finished an impressional portrait which, I fancied, gave the 
man in his grandest mood. I took it to him. ‘Why!’ he 
cried, ‘you use witchcraft.’ Then he sat for me. He smiled, 


of course; and the smile brought his nose down and his chin — 


up—so that my version was fifty times a grander Wagner than 
the thing that sat in front of me. Nothing would persuade me 
to alter one line of it; and he agreed, ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘I like 
to look like that.’ That man knew himself, which, as a rule, 
sitters do not.” . s 

Mr. Herkomer likes the families of his sitters to be present 
and watch him at work. The painting is an interpretation ; it 
is the interpretation that gives the finished work its human 
interest. _They begin to see, sometimes, what you are looking 
for, and perhaps they say, “I like that view of him, too.” If 
not, and if you are looking for something the wife has not seen 
of late in’ her husband, or doesn’t want to see, ‘‘ of course it 
causes discussion.” .But in any case you avoid the terrible 
ordeal of a visit to the studio to see the finished work. Paint- 
ing women, in his opinion, is much more difficult than painting 
men. . The difference lies not so much in the features as in 
the subtle underlying quality of tenderness which constitutes 
womanhood, a quality which Reynolds and Gainsborough 


He wasa 
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always got. Incidentally, he begged to be “saved from pretty 
men. Sometimes there isthe special difficulty to be overcome 
of dealing with a charming nature, a beautiful character, in a 
woman whose features are almost ugly. The painter has only 
those features to work upon. How is he to make her beauti- 
ful? ‘There comes over many a face an expression which I 
can only call ‘a look of good looks.’” Yet it is often an equally 
hard matter to paint a really beautiful face in such a way as to 
give the charm of womanhood.’ Women, too, have fewer atti- 
tudes than men ; they seek to dispense with all but conven- 
tional attitudes. Yet it is bad to give a woman something to 
hold in one hand—when one sees the picture one feels she 
must be tired of doing that—or to paint her going upstairs, or 
opening a door, or doing anything which involves acting, which 
is unnatural, The greatest portraiture is the simplest. Of 
English portrait-painting Mr. Herkomer said that it has not 
been equalled in any other country during modern times. He 
spoke with great enthusiasm of his school, which he mentioned 
in public for the first time in Birmingham, when it was but a 
dream in his own mind. Its students had already achieved 
very remarkable successes, and they are going, he said, to stick 
together in a faithful colony, and presently to hold an exhibi- 
tion of their own. Everybody ought to have the portraits of 
those he loves. “You may say it is a very expensive thing. 
It need not be. Many of you can afford from 50/. to 3007. 
Why should you wait till you can go to a painter with a name? 
Why not go for the good work rather than for the name? Try 
the young men. There are plenty of them in the Herkomer 
School, and in many branches of art they have far outstripped 
me. They cannot paint a portrait as well as me—yet. But I 
am waiting for that ; I want that ; and I will willingly give way 
to the first that can beat me.” 


THE SANITARY CONDITION OF LONDON 
BOARD SCHOOLS. 


HE Works Committee of the London School Board has 
presented areport dealing with the sanitary condition of a 
number of schools in different districts, and the reports of the 
Finance Committee show that the necessary cost of placing 
these buildings in a sanitary condition will entail expenditure 
for which no estimate has been made during the current year. 
The first school dealt with is the Byron and Bright Street 
School, Bromley, Bow, in the Tower Hamlets Division. This 
school was not built by the Board but is a permanent transferred 
school, the Board, therefore, not being responsible for the 
drainage, which, the -architect reports, has frequently been 
troublesome. To divert the drains from running under the 
classrooms and to place the sanitation of the school in a satis- 
factory condition would cost from 800/. to 1,000/, The com- 
mittee considered that the Department might be asked to 
sanction a loan. The large school in Bellenden Road, Peckham, 
East Lambeth Division, is stated to be about ten years old. 
There were reports in the early part of the year that cases of 
diphtheria had occurred-among the infants and girls. The 
report of the architect was to the effect that there was no 
ventilation to the drains, closets or waste pipes, and, so far as 
he could ascertain, the drains were not disconnected with the 
sewer, consequently the whole were charged with sewer- 
gas. To remedy the evils he considered were existing 
would cost from 300/. to soo/, . The Board did not 
adopt the report at the time, and the managers then 
pressed that.the work should be carried out. Then the 
Board’s medical officer was requested to examine the school 
and to make a report, which was lately presented. Dr. W. R. 
Smith, though he failed to connect the illnesses from which the 
teachers and children are said to have suffered with any 
insanitary condition of the school, yet felt it his duty to point 
out that the present sanitary arrangements are distinctly liable 
to give rise to an injury of the health of those attending the 
school, and he made recommendations that steps should be 
taken without delay to remedy the defects, besides making 
recommendations to remove the teachers’ offices to outside the 
school buildings. The committee, in making-the recommenda- 
tion that the works shall be carried out, state that they could 
be planned with a view to additions which it is proposed 
shortly to make to the school. The next report relates to 
Monteith Road School, Old Ford, in the Tower Hamlets 
Division, the main drain of which, the assistant architect 
reported, it would be advisable to relay. The cost of this work 
would be 2007. The Queen’s Head Street School, Essex Road, 
Islington, in the Finsbury Division, was reported by the assis- 
tant architect to require the drainage for the girls and infants’ 
departments to be relaid, and the committee have recom- 
mended the work to be done. In respect to some of the 
defects in the schools of the Board, proceedings have been 
commenced against some of the builders. One builder has 
engaged, on condition that the action shall be stayed, to make 


good work to the extent of nearly 409/. and to pay the Board’s 
taxed costs of a reference, including the fees of witnesses, as 
well as to waive costs in an action which was stayed. In 
another case the builder has counter-claimed for libel. 


o 


A WARNING TO ENGINEERS. 


N Saturday Mr. Justice Mathew and Mr. Justice Gran- 
tham heard the appeal of the defendants in Broadstairs 
and St. Peter’s Local Board v, Saunders and another, against 
the decision of Mr. Ridley, QC ;-the official referee, giving 
judgment in favour of the Local Beard for 4,5792. 75. 9d, being 
the balance he found to bedue to the Board by the defendants. 
In support of the appeal, it was said the action was originally 
brought by the defendants, Messrs. Saunders & Collard, who, 
until lately, had been the engineers of the Broadstairs Local 
Board, against that Board for a balance of 529/, which they 
claimed to be due to them in respect of services in supervising 
the drainage scheme. The Board admitted 129/. of the claim, 
and counterclaimed for goo/, damages caused them through 
negligent supervision. Later on they claimed 2,000/, for 
negligence in the defendants’ giving the contractors a certificate 
for work as being done which in fact had not been done, and 
also claimed further damages for negligent supervision. The 
engineers now admitted that they could not sue for the amount 
of their original claim, but only for the amount admitted by the - 
Board to be due. When the action came on last February at 
Maidstone assizes, Mr. Justice Cave referred it to the official 
referee. There were fifteen drainage tenders, ranging from 
26,000/7. down to 5,000/, The Board accepted the lowest, which 
involved using earthenware pipes instead of iron ones. The 
breakdown of the works was only due to the cheapness of the 
weer which the Board accepted. The engineers only received 
200/. 

Counsel for the Board said the whole work was so badly 
done that it could not be used. The pipes were laid uphill and 
downhill, instead of at the gradient arranged. Although a 
certain way of doing the work was specified in the contract, 
that method was not adopted. Instéad of concrete being used, 
as had been arranged, stuff was used which was not concrete 
at all, The photographs which were put in showed the way 
the pipes were broken, and that they were not laid as specified 
in the contract. _ Although very important defects were pointed: 
out before the final certificate was given, yet the engineers gave 
their certificate without seeing the defects remedied. 

Mr. Justice Mathew :—We are asked to say that the official 
referee’s award was excessive. We are not able to come to 
that conclusion. The whole amount of the contract was 5,000/,; 
the damages given are 4,500/. odd. The figures are therefcre 
at first sight startling, and require explanation. It is impossible 
that this could have happened unless the supervision was 
neglected altogether. It has been complained that though the 
Board originally only claimed goo/, it should have damages 
given to that extent. There is a right to amend, and it is clear 
that the engineers had ample notice of the claim since the same 
case was made at Maidstone in February as was made before 
the referee in June. The motion must be dismissed with costs. 

Mr. Justice Grantham :—It has been said it is a startling 
result that there should be a claim for over 4,500/7, when the 
contract was for 5,000/,, showing that the work was almost all 
improperly done. I never remember in all my experience such 
a case, and I hope’ it may make the engineers more careful, It 
is said that when they were only to get about 2007. commission 
it is very hard to make them liable to almost the whole extent 
of the contract. I am very glad it has been done. It will show 
people that they cannot do workin a slipshod manner for public 
bodies simply because they know they can pay. Broadstairs is 
a place'to"which people go to restore their health, but if this 
sort of thing goes on they will only go there to die. The 
evidence shows it was about as disgraceful a piece of business 
as was ever brought into a court of justice. It affects thousands 
of people. I read a few extracts from the evidence :—* The 
piping is a long cesspool with sewer-gas laid on to the town ;” 
“there is no ventilation, and the stench in the town is in- 
tolerable.” The plaintiffs’ own witnesses say that theren1; 
have been gross negligence. How can it be suggested, in th- 
face of this, that the findings are excessive? I trust this may 


be 2 NARURE to contractors and engineers supervising such»: 
work, 


o 


——— 
——— 


The South Wales Art Society recently a lied Mr. 
Gladstone for the loan of his portrait by Sir Je oe Milla‘s for bebk 
bition at the coming meeting. ~ Mr. Gladstcne, replying to the 
secretary, Mr. Seward, Cardiff, writes :—“ ] reget very much 
to say that of the limited works I Possess solarge a portion now 
are and have long been out, that I fear I cannot make any 
addition, though I sincerely wish well to your exhibition, and ta 
Cardiff generally, in all that touches its well-being.” 
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TESSERZ:. 


Yhe “Boar-hunt,” by Velasquez, in the National 
Gallery. 


W. STIRLING. 

ee the “ Catalogue” of 1828, where it appears as No. 29, this 

picture is attributed to Velasquez himself. It was in 1853 
the subject of a minute and amusing investigation before a 
committee of the House of Commons, sitting to inquire into 
the management of the National Gallery. The President of 
the Royal Academy mentioned in evidence, as an illustration 
of the tricks of picture-cleaners, that this picture had beer so 
much injured in the hands of one of the fraternity, that Mr. 
George Lance, the eminent painter of still-life, had been called 
in to repair, or in reality to repaint it. Mr. Lance, being sum- 
moned before the committee, frankly confirmed the statement. 
About twenty years before, he said, the Boar-hunt was in the care 
of one Thane, a picture-cleaner, who sent it to be lined, and 
received it back so much injured in that process that the 
blistered paint fell off in large flakes from many parts of the 
canvas. The poor man was in despair ; in visions of the night 
the maltreated picture passed across his bed in the form of a 
skeleton, and he was in danger of losing his wits had Mr. 
Lance not promised his assistance. For six weeks the English 
artist laboured or the Castilian ruin, healing a wound here, 
filling up a blank there, working upon trees, grass, sky and 
figures, supplying horses with riders and riders with horses, 
and actually painting, out of his own head, a group of mules in 
the foreground, which occupied a space, as near as he could 
guess, of the size of a sheet of foolscap paper. The work 
achieved, he had, some time afterwards, the satisfaction of 
being rebuked by two of the most eminent picture-cleaners in 
London for venturing to hint that a portion of the picture, then 
exhibiting at the British Institution, seemed to have been some- 
what retouched. The cross-examination which followed did 
not shake Mr. Lance’s adherence to this surprising story, but 
only elicited fresh tales of picture-restoring even more wonder- 
ful, The committee, therefore, agreed to meet him on a future 
day at the National Gallery in presence of his own Velasquez, 
There, happily for the credit of the purchasers, he very candidly 
admitted that the lapse of time had led him to exaggerate his 
own share of the work, and that a good deal of the original 
painting still survived. The chasm which -he had filled with 
mules was less in-area by three-fourths than he had stated, and 
in these mules themselves he had been guided by the backs, 
necks and ears, which had remained with tolerable distinctness, 
and enabled him to follow the design of the master. So ended 
a story, which had-amused the town for a day or two, that the 
picture which the trustees had purchased as an important work 
of the Castilian Vandyke had really been executed by the 
English Van Huysum. 


On the Foregoing Statement. 
G, LANCE. 

It is with great unwillingness that I revive this subject, and 
Iam grateful to the author for comparing me with the un- 
approachable Dutch master; but truth compels me not to 
permit this assertion to pass as the end of the story. To every 
word of my printed evidence I adhere. At Mr. Thane’s 
request I worked daily for six weeks on the injured picture. 
When I was before the picture at the National Gallery, several 
of the committee, not unfrequently more than one at a time, 


asked me questions such as “ Did you do this?” pointing to. 


one part of the picture; “Did you do that?” pointing to 
another part. I may have said that I could not, after such a 
lapse of time (nearly twenty years), speak with certainty as to 
every touch of mine on the picture. No doubt “a good deal of 
the original painting still survived,” but I distinctly deny that 
I ever said or thought that the chasm which I filled was less in 
area by three-fourths than I had stated, or that in these mules 
I had been guided by the backs, necks and ears, which had 
remained with tolerable distinctness, and enabled me to follow 
the design of the master. To the best of my recollection, the 
canvas where I put in the mules was entirely bare, as it was in 
many other parts, and the injury which the picture had sus- 
tained may be guessed by the time which was consumed in 
repairing it—time which I very unwillingly gave up at the 
earnest entreaty of Mr. Thane, and which nothing but his. 
distressed state of mind would induce me to employ in that 
operation, The money which I received was no equivalent for 
what I did, for I neglected my own works to relieve the distress 
of Mr. Thane. 
Andrea del Sarto, 
B. ST. JOHN. 

It was G. B. Puccini, of Florence, who ordered of Andrea 
dei Sarto a Dead Christ surrounded by Angels, which he sent 
‘o France, and which, by the way, has since disappeared. It 
excited great admiration, and led to the journey of the artist 
in 1515, just as Francois Il, ascended the throne. He remained 
at the Court, painting works of various kinds, for some time, 


+ 


But the desire of Francois I. was to become rapidly wealthy 


in masterpieces, and he despatched Andrea del Sarto to Italy 

with a general order to purchase. The painter, however, 
corrupted by the influence of beauty and feminine cunning, 

squandered the large sums confided to his care, and never 
returned. More honest agents were employed, andthe collec. 
tion gradually increased. It is interesting, discarding quitethe _ 
fatalist doctrine, which changes history into an arithmetical 
sum, to speculate sometimes on the possible fruits of events _ 
that have burst forth green and promising in the field of action _ 
and withered without attaining full growth. It is natural to 
regret that Andrea del Sarto thus deserted the careeropened 


|for him in France; not that we particularly pity Francois I, 


for the loss of his money. There was nothing that gavehim 
less pain, and the country could furnish him with more at 
pleasure. Nor should we dwell with most regret on the dis = 
honour of a great artist, and the remorse with which he was 
necessarily racked. Let us pity him as he lies dying miserably 
of the plague, deserted by her whom he had loved, and for 
whom he had’filed his mind. But how great was the loss of — 
France ; and, through France, of the countries that receive 
their impulse from her! If that young Andrea del Sarto— 
he was only twenty-seven when he came to France—had justi- 
fied the confidence of the liberal king, and had returned under 
his splendid patronage and taken advantage of encouragements 
which were missing even at Florence, how far on might he not 
have carried the French school! I do not forget that Leonardo 
da Vinci was summoned to supply his place, and that: that 
artist not only yields to him in no respect in the sympathies 
and veneration of the world, but was above him by a head. 
But Leonardo was old, worn out, wearied, expiring ; and, certes, 
could not impart to the French school the vigour which Andrea 
del Sarto, in the prime of his life and the zenith of his talent, 
could have communicated. The influence of Leonardo was not — 
null, but was certainly not very powerful. Death intervened too 
soon; and what, after all, was I! Primaticcio, that eclectic 
practician, taking a hint here and a hint there, with some” 
admirable qualities of his own, it is true, in comparison with © 
the great Art-athletes for whom he was substituted ? : 


Gverbeck and his School. 
W. VON SCHADOW. Bis, 
The error, according to my opinion, in which Overbeck and — 
his companions in art were involved during the second decen- 
nium of this century, and which, to a certain extent, exercised 
an injurious influence on their artistic culture, was just this— 
that with them the study of nature, on which alone perfe 
execution depends, was far too general in its character. Every 
one of them had in the convent of St. Isidor a small cell which 
afforded scarcely room for their own pictures, much less for a — 
model; and though they made studies after models in the 
refectory, they painted their pictures from memory only, fearing” 
that the use of the model would render them too naturalistic 
and weaken their ideal conceptions. With a man of Overbeck’s — 
memory for form this was not so fatal ; but the others did far 
less than they might otherwise have done, and many of them 
fell altogether into mannerism. Afterwards they quitted a 
residence that was so ill-fitted for artists, and soon perceived — 
that especial studies of nature must be made for every single ~ 
figure, if artistic accuracy of expression is to be attained. 
Since, however, nothing is more difficult than a judicious appli- 
cation of studies from nature to a given natural object, and — 
every work of art has either too much or too little of the 
natural element within it, these artists preferred the former 
defect, and not one of them—not even Overbeck—ever attained 
that perfect execution that was possible among the great 
artists at the close of the fifteenth century in a thoroughly 
correct school. There is always something wrong when a 
painter who executes large compositions cannot paint a good — 
portrait, and we have a right to assume that he will not do 
anything to perfection in the historical department, or in oil- 
painting generally, for in fresco the deficiency will be less per- 
ceptible. With the single exception of Raphael, the Venetians 
and the Dutch—those great naturalists and accomplished — 
painters in oil—execute by far the best portraits. Whoever has 
seen Overbeck’s studies of the naked model or of drapery— 
studies which, to his own detriment, he only made on a small 
scale—will be delighted with the feeling and refinement with 
which he has apprehended nature. If he had restrained — 
his preponderating desire for incessant composition —if he 
had allowed himself time ~to draw and paint studies 
from nature or on a larger scale—his oil-paintings would 
not have been so inferior to his original sketches and 
cartoons. He would have penetrated more deeply into 
the essence of nature; he would have produced, perhaps, 
less, but what he did produce would have been more perfect, 
and, beyond a doubt, he would far more have assisted the 
progress of painting. We find in the German artists more than 
in those of other nations a wealth of poetical ideas. We see 
among them many sketches which lead us to expect that, when 
executed, they will result in a fine work of art. Nevertheless, 
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seldom does the promising child become a handsome man, 
for the idea loses life in the same proportion as it advances to 
perfect development—mannerism arises, and we look back with 
regret upon. the original sketch. How can this be explained 
otherwise than by the fact that the artist had no mastery over 
the means of giving his idea a perfectly natural and artistical 
expression—in other words, by the want of a school? This, 
too, is the reason why Overbeck cannot be ranked among the 
greatest artists of all ages. He had plenty of the right stuff in 
him, and it is unfair to make an artist sprung from an unhappy 
period responsible for the fault that rather seems to be a neces- 
sary consequence of his time. If this great genius, with the 
exception of some pictures from Tasso’s “ Gerusalemme,” had 
treated no other than sacred subjects, this is by no means to be 
attributed to fundamental one-sidedness. He could find the 
poetical element whenever it reveals itself, and his preference 
for sacred subjects is rather to be explained by the fact that he 
found no others equally worthy of treatment. The artist must 
produce that which has most completely taken possession of 
his soul. Moreover, it is my conviction that those very 
subjects which were selected by Overbeck are just those which 
demand the greatest force of human inspiration. In the com- 
position of the “facts” of the New Testament he has been 
excelled by none, nor can he be easily excelled, for success in 
these subjects is not to be attained without a great and pure 
soul, such as he really possesses. The impassioned, ener- 
getically powerful style will find less sympathy with a man of 
his tendency, and he will consequently be less successful in that 
than others of high endowments who do not live in so pure an 
element. His works may, on this account, be somewhat 
deficient in sensual life ; but, although in his later productions 
a certain monotony is occasionally discernible, I nevertheless 
exclaim, “Blessed is the man who is in possession of such 
_ uniformity !” 
“ First Principles” in Art. 
C. R. LESLIE. 

The young painter is now told that he must “go back to 
first principles.” And what, I would ask, are these first prin- 
ciples? Many of the principles of nature, most important to 
art, are among the latest disceveries. But the student must 
“ascend to the fountain head, he must study Duccio and 
Giotto, that he may paint like Taddeo di Bertolo and Massacio 
—Taddeo di Bertolo and Masaccio, that he may paint like 
Perugino and Lucca Signorelli—and Perugino and Lucca 
Signorelli that he may paint like Raphael and Michel 
Angelo.” But, I ask, why should he aim to paint like any, 
even the last of these? Why attempt that which never has 
been, and never can be accomplished ?—namely, the reproduc- 
tion of the exact style of any age or master. Northcote was 
told that a picture had been painted by a living artist that 
might be mistaken for a Claude. “Then, I know,” was his 
reply, “ that it is good for nothing ; if you should tell me that 
a picture were painted as fine as a Claude it would be quite 
another thing, for to be equal to a Claude a painter must be as 
distinct from him as he was from ~all the painters before him. 
He must have looked at nature for himself as Claude did, 
availing himself of the assistance of previous ari only in the 
degree in which Claude did so.” 


The Suppression of Roche Abbey. 


FROM COLE MS. 

It would have made a heart of flint to have melted and 
wept to have seen the breaking-up of the house, and their 
sorrowful departing, and the sudden spoil that fell the same 
day of their departure from the house. And every person had 
everything good-cheap, except the poor monks, friars and nuns 

~ that had no money to bestow of anything, as ‘it appeared by 
the suppression of an abbey, hard by me, called the Roche 
_Abbey—a house of white monks, a very fair-builded house, all 
of freestone, and every house vaulted with freestone ani 
covered with lead (as the abbeys was in England, as well as 
the churches be). At the breaking-up whereof an uncle of 
mine was present, being well acquainted with certain of the 
monks there ; and when they were put forth of the house, one 
of the monks, his friend, told him that every one of the convent 
had given to him his cell wherein he lived 3 wherein was not 
anything of price, but his bed and apparel, which was but 
simple and of small price ; which monk willed my uncle to buy 
Something of him, who said, “I see nothing that is worth money 
to my use.” “No!” said he, “give me ij*: for my cell door 
which was never made with v*.” “No,” said my uncle, “1 know 
not what to do with it” (for he was a young man unmarried, 
and then neither stood in need of houses nor doors). But such 
persons as afterwards bought their corn and hay, or such like, 
found all the doors either open, or the locks and shackles 
plucked away, or the door itself taken away, went in and took 
what they found, and filched it away. . Some took the service 
books that lied in the church, and laid them upon their waine- 
coppes to piece the same ; some took windows off the hayleith 
and hid them in their hay, and likewise they did of many other 
things, for some pulled forth the iron hooks out of the walls that 


bought none, when the yeomen and gentlemen of the country 
had bought the timber of the church. For the church was the 
first thing that was put to the spoil, and then the abbot’s 
lodging, dorter and frater, with the ox-houses and swine-cotes, 
and such other houses of office that stood without the walls, 
which had more favour showed than the very church itself, 
which was done by the advice of Cromwell, as Fox reported in his 
book of “ Acts and Monuments.” It would have pitied any heart 
to see what tearing up of the lead there was, and plucking up of 
boards and throwing down of the spars; and when the lead was 
torn off and cast down into the church, and the tombs in the 
church all broken (for in most abbeys were divers noble men 
and women, yea, in some abbeys, kings, whose tombs were 
regarded no more than the tombs of all other inferior persons ; 
for to what end should they stand, when the church over them 
was not spared for their cause ?), and all things of price either 
spoiled, carped away, or defaced to the uttermost. The 
persons that cast the lead into fodders plucked up all the seats 
in the choir, wherein the monks sat when they said service, 
which were like to the seats in minsters, and burned them and 
melted the lead therewithal, although there was wood plenty 
within a flight-shot of them, for the abbey stood among the 
woods and the rocks of stone, in which rocks was pewter vessels 
found that was conveyed away and there hid; so that every 
person bent himself to filch and spoil what he could, yea, even 
such persons were content to spoil them that seemed not two 
days before to allow their religion, and do great worship and 
reverence at their mattins, masses and other service, and all 
other their doings, which is a strange thing to say, that they 
could this day think it to be the house of God, and the next day 
the house of the devil, or else they would not have been so 
ready to have spoiled it. For the better proof of this my 
saying, I demanded of my father, thirty years after the sup- 
pression, which had bought part of the timber of the church, 
and all the timber in the steeple, with the bell frame, with 
others his partners therein (in the which steeple hung viij. yea 
ix. bells ; whereof the least but one could not be bought at this 
day for xx": which bells I did see hang there myself more than 
a year after the suppression), whether he thought well of the 
religious persons and of the religion then used? And he toldme 
yea; for, said he, “I did see no cause to the contrary.” « Well,” 
said I, “then how came it to pass you was so ready to destroy 
and spoil the thing that you thought well of?” “What should T 
do?” said he. “ Might I not, as well as others, have some profit 
of the spoil of the abbey? for I did see all would away,-and 
therefore I did as others did.” And thus much upon my own 
knowledge touching the fall of the said Roche Abbey, 


The Wost Front, Wells Cathedral. 
M. E, WALCOTT, 


Flaxman, Stothard and Cockerell—sculptor, painter and 
architect—have all borne enthusiastic testimony to the superb 
west front, entirely covered with sculptures, one hundred and 
fifty-three of the size of life and larger, and upwards of four 
hundred and fifty of smaller figures, in niches, subjects from 
the Holy Bible, embodying the whole Christian scheme, from 
the creation of the world to the day of final retribution, which 
crowns the central gable, while in the third tier are designs 
from the Old Testament traditionally arranged on the south 
side, and those drawn from the New Testament to the north 
of the western portal—a plan or idea the same as was followed 
“by Raphael and Michel Angelo. In the first arcade are the 
early missionaries to England, next angels jubilant. Above 
these are two tiers of kings and queens, on the north; bishops, 
saints and religious on the south, from the foundation of the 
church to the reign of Henry III.; while in the sixth tier, in 
the upper niches, and on the south and north fronts, are por- 
trayed the dead rising from the grave, in the attitude and with 
the expression betokening their various emotions at meeting 
the great day—rapturous joy, and wonder and despair. In the 
seventh are the orders of angels, in the eighth apostles, in the 
ninth the Eternal Judge. All is grand, simple, earnest. For 
artistic skill and excellence they are not surpassed by any 
contemporaneous sculptures on the Continent ; they are accu- 
rate transcripts of nature—simple, faithful and sublime ; the 
figures are carefully and gracefully draperied and full of action; 
the details of costume are minute, and the whole composition 
chaste and dignified. Although in parts severe and rude and 
anatomically incorrect, yet piety, fine sentiment and taste shine 
irresistible through the whole. It was the achievement of an 
English artist, working at the same period as Nicolo Pisano 
in Italy; and completing his labour two years after the birth 
of Cimabue. Cockerell estimated the cost of preduction at 
20,000/. sterling ; and it cannot fail tov have been a subject of 
remark that here, as in so many other instances, the workman 
is nameless—for although we, have assigned the fabric to a 
bishop or a prior, it must be understeod that it does not follow 
that they were the architects, but rather that to their alms or 
efforts they are mainly to be attributed, while in some cases the 
reason has been that it was the most convenient method for 
defining a date. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue church of St. Magdalen, in Vézelay, is well-known to 
_-strangers, and has been often illustrated. Under VIOLLET- 
‘LE-Duc it was restored as a historical monument, the cost 
‘to the State being 869,348 frs. But already a great part of 
‘the new work requires restoration, and something must be 
done without delay if the building is not to become 
dangerous to the worshippers and people who pass near it. 
M. ApoLpHE GuILLon, the landscapist, has called attention 
‘to the structural defects, but there is much more for which 
he demands a remedy. The building is filled with many 
things which affect the appearance of the architecture ; he 
-desires the aids and appliances to worship to be removed, 
-cut down, or altered in order that the merit of the church 
can be manifested to all who enter. The perspective is 
made less impressive by hangings which also offend the eye, 
although in Vézelay they may be considered as being in 
“art tints.” VIOLLET-LE-Duc had an altar made for the 
-apse, but as it was considered too small it has been relegated 
to-a side chapel, and one of large size has been substituted 
which conceals the form of the apse. The choir around is 
filled with furniture, flower-pots, &c. In the crypt modern 
-ornamentation is made to contrast with the thirteenth- 
century painting. If the people of Vézelay contributed 
handsomely to the restoration, M. GuILLon might pro- 
bably be satisfied with remonstrances, but as nine-tenths of 
the money was furnished by the State, he insists on the 
‘building being regarded as public property and controlled 
as‘such. At the same time he finds other offenders besides 
-the clergy. Modern restoration he considers to be worthless 
in:other places as in Vézelay.; the new stones decay in a 
-short time. He therefore winds up by insisting that the 
sums assessed for work in connection with historic monu- 
ments should not be spent on ‘‘ faux vieux,” but on the con- 
solidation, support and conservation of the parts which are 
precious memorials of the national history. 


ACCORDING to an article by M. MELAnr, in the Courrier 
de l’Art, the exhibition of architectural drawings in Turin 
is a success. It was not anticipated that strangers would 
take so much interest in the exhibition, for contributions 
have come from London, Vienna, Cracow, Berlin, Warsaw, 
Leipsic, Hamburg, Berne, Worms, Barcelona, Calcutta and 
Japan. The absence of works. from Paris has caused much 
comment: probably if Signor Crispi had held his surprising 
interview with a French reporter at an earlier time there 
would be some support from the city. At present France is 
‘represented by a book on Lombard architecture. Another 
prominent absentee is the Municipality of Rome. Instruc- 
tion in Italy upon architecture is given in the Academies of 
Art and Polytechnic Schools. From the former several 
drawings have been sent, but M. MELANI can speak favour- 
ably about those from Milan alone. There are no drawings 
which will enable the visitor to judge the character of the 
teaching in the Polytechnic Schools. The Institute of 
Florence sends some drawings dated 1837. Modern work 
is found to be the most attractive. Vienna holds the fore- 
most place in the international section. London is répre- 
sented by some of the works of the late Sir Horacr JonsEs, 
and by drawings of workmen’s houses from Colonel 
Haywoop. The next architectural exhibition is to be held 
in Rome in 1893. 


CHARLES VERLAT, who has died in Antwerp, will be a 
loss not only to the Academy of which he was a director, 
but to Flemish art. He might be called a survivor of the 
old painters. Although from his position he could allow- 

_ ably have posed as a grandee, he assumed none of the airs 
of the modern school, and he would have no objection to 
grind his colours or to sweep out one of his studios. Any- 

‘thing that related to art had value in his eyes, and we 

“believe his devotion to painting hastened his end. One of 
his last series of pictures represented scenes under the 
Spanish dominion, in which a crowd of the humblest 
-classes of citizens took part. In order that he might be 
near the most suitable models, he fitted up a studio in the 
yard of an old house that was in the lowest slum of 
Antwerp, and there in great discomfort he toiled in the 

_ morning before his duties at the Academy began, and in 
the evenings when his official work was over. Many of his 


7 : 


admirers believe that his masterpiece is the Vox Populi, - 


which was published on a large scale in this journal. For 


that work he obtained the materials in Jerusalem, and in ~ 


everything he did he was scrupulous in seeking exact detail. 


He was a realist, for whom the ferocity that is in Nature ~ 


had a fascination. CHARLES VERLAT lived long in Africa 


for the purpose of studying the lion at home, and when his ~ 


pictures of animal life appeared in Paris, they made the 


paintings of Frenchmen seem as mere records of menagerie 
life. 


From its strength, accuracy and thoroughness his 


work secured a position apart, and credit is due to him for ~ 


breaking with traditions through which the Antwerp school 
was becoming noted for namby-pambyism, that was not 
concealed by appearing in costumes which seemed to be 
derived from travelling showmen. f 


THE judgment in the Court of Queen’s Bench on 


Saturday in the Broadstairs case is enough to strike terror — 


into everybody who is charged with the control of building 
or engineering construction. 


It will follow that for the — 
future it is not sufficient to act according to one’s judgment — 


and ability : the works will have to be perfect, or the © 


designer will pay the forfeit. 


“To hang an architect” was 


Lord BEACONSFIELD’s suggestion to secure good work ; it ~ 


is hardly worse than the new mode of making two 
engineers pay back the whole outlay ona contract. The 


circumstances of the Broadstairs case are surprising. — 
Differences between tenders are common enough; but . 


we rarely read of a series ranging from 5,000/. to 26,000/7, . 
According to - 
custom the lowest tender was adopted, regardless of risk. 


Evidently the work was problematical. 


The result was a failure, and the blame was cast on the 
engineers. Their commission would be 250/., without 
considering extra fees, and the sum they will have to pay 
is 4,579/. 7s. 9a. A-case of the kind could not occur in 
France, for the liability of the engineers would. be 
measured by the amount of their fees. The case also 
indicates afresh the difficulty of dealing with the class 


of workmen who are commonly employed on drainage. — 


Whether inside or outside a house their ambition is to 
bring about a failure ; and if overseers were employed at 
every yard they would hardly be able to cope with the 
efforts that are made to deceive vigilance. ; 


THE French people are beginning to enjoy the legacy of _ 
the late FERDINAND HEILBUTH, a foreign painter, who ~ 


ge aie i eS 


preferred France to Germany. The legal and administrative — 


formalities having been duly gone through and paid for, the 


Société des Artistes Francais is authorised to accept the 


gift of the mansion, No. 117 Rue Ampere, once belonging to — 


the painter, which is worth r10,o00/, 
for the building is to be invested in the National Three per 
Cents. for the benefit of artists. HrILBuTH’s picture Reverie 


is commanded to be placed in the gallery of the Luxem- — 


The money received ~ 


bourg, and the portrait of the painter by M. Ricarp isto - 


be hung in the Louvre. 


M. HEILBUTH was successful in - 
Paris during the latter part of his life, and he did not | 


forget the country which welcomed his work just as if it 


were produced by a Frenchman. 


German artists succeed 


in England, but there is no trace of their~ gratitude to the — 
people who patronised them taking the form of a legacy ; — 
in fact, the foreigner soon assures himself that Englishmen | 


are his debtors. 


Aut visitors to Brussels will remember the ancient — 
building which faces the Hotel de Ville, and which is — 


known as the Maison du Roi. 


For a long time it has been — 


undergoing restoration, but the work will shortly be entirely — 
completed. The building used to contain many things — 


which were interesting to students of archzology, but in 
time it will be still more attractive: It will be entirely 


devoted to the purposes of a municipal museum, and any- — 
thing which can throw a light on the history of Brussels or | 


the life of the inhabitants in a past age will be received 


gladly. From the size of the rooms it will be possible to © 


find space for fittings and fixtures from ancient houses in 
the city which are demolished from time to time. There is 
a fine collection of manuscripts, and some of them will be 
arranged for exhibition. 
new, and it is well to have evidence of its antiquity. 


At present Brussels appears too | 
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PLACED IN THE CHURCH OF ST FRANCIS XAVIER, LIVERPOOL 
From a Sketch by EDMUND H. KIRBY, Architect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 
NO. 282.-RERZDOS IN METAL. (CONRAD DRESSLER, SCULPTOR.] 
NO. 283._—COTIAGE HOMES AND MISSION HALL, MELBOURNE. 
(E. BURGESS.]} 


RESIDENCE, SUNDRIDGE PiRK, BROMLEY, KENT. 
HIS house, planned to suit the requirements of the 
owner, the Rev. R. H. Lovett, and designed to 
harmonise with the rural surroundings, is situate in what 
was originally known as “Scott’s Park,” now Sundridge 
Park, Bromley. It is built of red brick, the upper storey 
half timbered with rough cast between the timbers. The 
roofs are covered with Broseley tiles, encaustic tile floor 
to hall, American walnut staircase, and stained-glass to the 
upper part of all windows are used. The architects are 
Messrs. WiLLiAMs & Hopron, of 156 Regent Street, W., and 
Bromley, Kent. 


‘ 


PROPOSED NEW CLOTHING WAREHOUSE, LEEDS, 


DEWY EVE. (FROM DRAWING BY JOHN SELL COTMAN.] 


SYRIAN CARPETS, 


T is stated in the last report of Consul Bissinger, the United 

I States Consul ac Beirut, that carpets in Syria are exclusively 

made by peasant women and girls residing in villages situated 

within the political sub-divisions known as Hakkar, Hossu, 
Safita and Hazzoor, in the Mutessarrifiate of Tripoli. The 

most important of these villages—about a dozen in number—is 

that of Haidamoor, about thirty miles east of Tripoli, which 
appears to excel all others in the quality, durability and 
design of the carpets it produces. There is also a good quality 
of rugs made in a village called Fakeh or Fiki, which are placed 
on the market at prices ranging from 32s. to 54 each. Fakeh 
is about twenty-five miles from Baalbek, and politically belongs 
to the district of the same name in the vilayet of Syria. Power 
looms do not exist in Syria, and, though it is not possible to 
exactly ascertain the precise number of hand-looms, it may, it 
is said, be approximately stated as about 350 They are of the 
simplest construction, and may be described as follows :— 
Small pegs, to which yarns of desired colours are attached, are 
driven close together into the ground. The yarn is carried 
along the ground the required length, and fastened to a corre- 

sponding row of pegs. Beginning at the left hand, the threads 
are separated with a strip of board of various widths, generally, 
however, about 4 inches, which permits the tossing of a ball of 
the woof; no shuttles are used, a simple ball of yarn replacing 
them. This board is then advanced about a foot, and turned 
n its flat side, the operator taking a coarse wooden comb to 
bring the woof together, a long and tedious process. One 
operator can scarcely make more than 3 or 4 inches of carpet per 
diem ; but if she is exceptionally clever at her business, she 
may succeed in accomplishing 6 inches. To make the average 
sized carpet of three Zzcs, or 24 yards long by 13 yards wide, 
would require at least six weeks of continuous or uninterrupted 

work, which is not possible, as the operator is a woman who 
has domestic duties to perform, besides devoting much time to 

field labour, such as sowing, reaping, &c., at certain seasons of 

theyear. Every loom has a female attendant or worker, who 

is sometimes assisted by a young girl, and the carpet industry 
in Syria is exclusively in the hands of women. Most of the rugs 
are made with a small square of some decided colour, 
generally blue upon a black ground, placed in a very con- 

‘spicuous place, intended to ward off the “evil eye.” All the 
carpets produced in Syria are made of pure wool of the ordinary 

quality grown in the country. The number of persons engaged 

‘in carpet-making in the Tripoli district is uncertain, but it 

prohably does not exceed 500. As there are no factories, 

and every woman works on her own account, no wages are 
received or paid ; the assistant, if more than one person is 

engaged upon a single loom, generally being the child of the 

operator. Fairs are periodically held in Calaat-el-Hosson, 

motably on “St. George’s Feast” (April 2 3), on the “ Feast of 
the Cross” (September 14), where merchants from Tripoli, 

Homs and Hamath come to make purchases. To these fairs 

the husbands, brothers or other relatives of the women 

‘operators bring their rugs, where they are readily disposed of 
at prices much below those that are usually asked of brokers, 
‘who sometimes travel to the villages where they are made, 
€xpecting to secure bargains. Unless picked up by tourists in 
their travels along the coast, these rugs are exclusively 
marketed in Turkey by merchants from Tripoli, Homs and 
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Hamath. The rugs made at the present day are of very inferior 
designs, as compared with the ancient ones ; the prevailing 
colours are usually red and black, varied occasionally by 
crimson and black, with black or dark brown figures at both 
ends. In one village, distant about ten miles from Haidamoor, 
the colours which predominate are red and green, with white 
borders, having white circles about 2 inches in diameter, with 
either green or red centres. A rude sort of carpet is the 
specialty of another village ; it is from 20 to 30 feet long and 
4 feet wide, made in stripes about 2 inches wide, of a brown 
colour, alternating with a dingy yellow, black and a dirty white, 
the white and black being the natural colours of the wool. The 
deterioration in design may be due, says Consul Bissinger, to 
the fact that the rug makers use no pattern to guide them, 
depending entirely upon memory, often treacherous, aud being 
a simple, uneducated people, they have gradually but irre- 
trievably lost the original art. Until quite recently a beautiful 
rug of a brown or velvety black was manufactured, but it is 
no longer to be seen. The colour with which to dye the wool 
was obtained by digging shallow holes in winter streams. In 
the spring or summer, when the streams were dry, the peasants 
removed the earth collected therein, which, after repeated 
washings, produced a beautiful and indelible pigment. The 
custom has now utterly fallen into disuse, because cheap 
colouring matter can be secured from France. This has greatly 
deteriorated the quality, beauty and durability of the rugs, and 
lessened their commercial value correspondingly. Blue, green, 
red, old gold, orange and other colours were formerly extracted 
from roots leaves and barks of trees in the most primitive 


‘manner, but the introduction of cheap dye stuffs has now com- 


pletely superseded them. Rugs vary in size from 2 feet square 
to 4 feet by 12 feet long. 


UNIVERSITY GALLERIES, OXFORD. 


Apes University Galleries, which have been for some time 

undergoing enlargement and rearrangement, have been 
reopened. The building has been enlarged by the addition of 
several good-sized and well-lighted rooms, to which the collec- 
tions of Classical antiquity, notably the famous. Arundel 
marbles, hitherto scattered in more or less inaccessible 
quarters, have been removed. To these have been added a 
collection of fine casts of the most important remains of 
Greek art, including the most modern discoveries. These 
have been systematically arranged, commencing with the 
archaic period, and form an educational series of a very com- 
plete character. A library of Classical art and archeology 
has also been formed, so that the professor of the subject, Mr. 
Gardner, has all illustrations of the matter of his lectures ready 
to his hands. To him and to the curators is due great praise 
for the judicious and thorough manner in which they have 
employed the funds which the University from time to time 
has placed at their disposal, and have metamorphosed the 
depressing collection, in which the Chantrey casts elbowed 
into corners a few melancholy antiques, into an attractive and 
instructive gallery of the best Greek art, of a very high value 
for educational purposes. The curators have, at the same 
time, effected considerable improvements in the galleries, 
which are under the more immediate care of the keeper, Mr. 
Macdonald. The Turner drawings have been made more 
accessible and arranged upon screens, as also the invaluable 
collection of Raphael drawings, which have gone through a 
process of careful cleaning and remounting. In addition to 
these the Dome collection of engravings—a brilliant series of 
Rembrandts, Vandykes and Albert Diirers—has been trans- 
ferred by the curators of the Bodleian to the galleries, and is 
displayed to the best advantage in the long picture gallery. 


BIRMINGHAM TOWN HALL, 


Siz: Estates Committee of the Birmingham City Council 

have been considering suggestions made with reference to 
the redecoration of the Town Hall, the provision of better exits 
from that building with a view to fire and possible panic, the 
prevention of draughts, and the general modernising of the hall 
in matters affecting the comfort of audiences. The Birming- 
ham Post of the 28th says it will be remembered that on behalf 
of the committee the Council was reminded that the alterations 
in question would be costly. In 1875 the redecoration and 
cleaning of the building, which was done under the supervision 
of the late Mr. J. H. Chamberlain, cost 3,500/. ; and five years 
Jater 4,0c0/, was spent in an ineffectual endeavour to get rid 
of the draughts. The committee did not make any material ad- 
vance with the business at the meeting ; but if a scheme of altera- 
tions conceived in the spirit of the discussion which took place 
in the Council be drawn up, its cost will manifestly exceed by a 
large sum the 400/. which they were some time ago authorised 
to spend in improving the exits, 
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PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 
By H. P. BURKE-DOWNING, A R.I.B.A. 


ETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL, which was recently 
reopened after a partial but still by no means incon- 
siderable restoration, is one of the oldest of our great churches, 
its history carrying us back to within the first century of 
English Christianity, and it was probably the first monastery 
founded in Mercia which, as is well-known, was the last of our 
Saxon kingdoms to receive the doctrines of Christianity. The 
fen lands in which this monastery was founded have always 
been opponents of change and champions of liberty, as is 
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style, while the west front of over 150 feet in width, which is — 
acknowledged to be the finest and boldest portico in Europe, is — 
of the purest type of Early English (thirteenth-century) archi- 
tecture. Its design stands quite apart from and above that of © 
any structure of the kind in England, where, as Scott says, 
portico work is for the most part mean and not at all con-— 
spicuous, as See ae 
Thus a great part of the building is of different phases of 
architecture, from the Norman to the Early English. A central — 
tower was first added by the Abbot De Waterville in the middle — 
of the twelfth century ; but, as it proved to be too heavy for the 
foundations and piers to support, it was afterwards pulled down, 
and the tower which has existed up to the present restoration 
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South-East Diew of Peterforougs Cathedraf. 
BY MR. H. P, BURKE-DOWNING, A.R.I.B.A. 


sufficiently witnessed by their having been the scene of the last 
struggle of the Saxons against the Normans under the famous 


“6 Wake.” 


The building first served as the church of a Benedictine 
monastery dedicated to St. Peter, and has (contrary to the 
usual order) given its name to the adjoining town, which was 
j A large portion, chiefly the east 
end, is of Norman type and date (the earliest Saxon building 
The nave is of a later Norman 


once called Medehampstede. 


having been destroyed by fire). 


was built in its place in 1340. The Benedictine minster of — 
St. Peter’s assumed its present dignity of the Cathedral of © 
Peterborough in the middle of the sixteenth century, when 


dissolution of the monasteries, and confiscated enough funds — 
not only to supply his own necessities but to endow several 
bishoprics, of which Peterborough was made one, owing this 


unfortunate Catherine of Aragon, Henry’s first queen. 


Henry VIII. carried out that sweeping measure of reform, the © 


honour, as it is said, to the fact of its covering the bones of the — 
Her 
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monument within the cathedral is but a brass in the pavement 
of the aisle, with the simple inscription of her name, for Henry 
is reported to have refused to erect any more imposing memorial, 
saying that “* Peterborough Cathedral should be her monument. 

For some time before Sir Gilbert Scott was called in there 
had existed certain evidences of weakness in the masonry of 
the central tower which had caused much anxiety to the Dean 
and Chapter, and yet Sir Gilbert’s recommendations were con- 
tinually put off until it was found absolutely necessary, for the 
safety of the structure, that the work should be carried on, and 
then a considerable expenditure was made in underpinning 
the north aisle of the nave. The condition of the central 
tower continued to grow worse and worse, and large rents 
existed which became more serious when one of the piers 
which supported it gave way, and thus the cathedral was 
brought into a most dangerous state, and it was eventually 
deciared to be quite unsafe to conduct services in the choir. 

In this latest restoration, which has now been going on for 
some eight years, Mr. Pearson has’ been compelled to pull 
down the central tower, which had existed since about 1340, 
though it had been altered as late as the beginning of the 
present century by Dean Kipling, who, for the sake of “ in- 
creasing its height and dignity,” had built on to it the four 
corner turrets which were afterwards known as “the Dean’s 
chimneys.” These, of course, have also been removed ; but, 
anlike the tower, they have not reappeared in Mr. Pearson’s 
restoration. The demolition of the old tower, and the erection 
of another on the same lines, and the rebuilding of the piers 
which carry it, have been the principal items in the present 
restoration. But they have called for considerable structural 
alterations which have necessarily been carried out. Much, 
however, is still required, more especially in the interior of the 
cathedral (which presents one of the finest Norman interiors 
in England) to reinstate it in its original dignity and make the 
cathedral one of the grandest, as it is one of the most ancient, 
of our National Church monuments. ; 

During the excavations rendered necessary in the course of 
the work which has now been completed, an interesting dis- 
covery was made. Near the western wall of the transept the 
workmen stumbled upon a richly ornamented Saxon slab 
covering a grave, and evidently rot having been disturbed 
from the position in which it had been originally Iaid. It is 
not perfect, having lost some inches from the top, doubtless 
during the building the present Norman church. Its surface is 
completely covered with rich interlacing ornament of Saxon 
pattern, the design being that of a fourfold cross. 

The Dean believes this to be the most beautiful specimen of 
Saxon work which has come to light ; many portions of others 
of similar workmanship, but less elaborate, have, however, also 
been discovered. The outline of the Saxon church has also 
been traced, and measurements made during this work show 
ae it occupied a space of about one-half the area of the present 
church, 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 
By A. J. Broor. 


eR fifty-five years ago (December 7, 1836) the half 
score or so of properly-trained architects practising in 
the United States met in New York and organised an 
“American Institution of Architects.” Only one of its 
members survives, at a very advanced age, Mr, Alexander. J. 
Davis, the architect of the University of the City of New 
York and of much other good work, and now a corresponding 
member of this pioneer organisation’s lineal descendant, the 
present Institute. 

The “Institution” did not last, however. It was impos- 
sible it should. Its members were but a handful at the best, 
and they lived too far apart to gather from each other the 
warmth and sustenance and strength necessary for a brother- 
hood. It flamed up, flickered, flamed up again, but finally 
died out, or at least apparently so, But the vital spark still 
remained in its ashes, and some ten years afterwards an 
organisation was again initiated in New York under the name 
{so wisely retained in its recent reorganisation) of the American 
{nstitute of Architects, and with much better prospects than 
before; for meanwhile there had appeared on the scene 
American youth of the higher technical training, while the 
previous influx of well-trained foreign practitioners had con- 
tinued, thus supplying elements that eagerly co-operated with 
the remnant of the small band of founders of the “ Institution” 
in the endeavour to establish, on permanent foundations, a 
fraternity consecrated to the high aim of “uniting in fellow- 
ship the architects of this continent, and in combining their 
efforts so as to promote the artistic, scientific and practical 
efficiency of the profession.” 

i But it was not till 1857—just twenty years after the old 
Institution” was called’ to ratify its constitution in th 
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covered, however sparsely, 
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Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia—that 


those who remained of its members united with this fresh stock 
in obtaining a charter for the Society, 
Judge Roosevelt of the Supreme Court, with cordial wishes 
from him for their success. 
gathered in numbers and strength, till in 1861 the Civil War 
broke out and absorbed most of its members. 
did not disband, however, 

and operations for less than 


which they did from 
For four years the organisation 


The Institute 
It simply suspended its meetings 
three years, and, before the close 
of the disturbance, resumed its “functions. But, incorporated 
though it was in New York, its membership nevertheless 
the whole Union, and to some 
extent the contiguous British Provinces ; and the roll gradually 
increased till in 1867, ten years after its incorporation, it 
became necessary to meet the local exigencies of its outlying 
constituency by establishing a system of branches or chapters, 
as they are called, which have slowly augmented in number till 
last year they had seats in most of the principal cities in the 
Union, as follows. The figures attached to each indicate the 
year of its accession to the Institute :— 


New York Chapter 
Philadelphia Chapter 
Chicago Chapter . 
Cincinnati Chapter 
Boston Chapter 


. March 19, 1867, 
é . November 14, 1869. 
: . December 13, 1869. 
~ . February 14, 1870. 
: - December 6, 1870, 
Baltimore Chapter é » January 13.1871. 
Albany Chapter , : . May 28, 1873. 
Rhode Island Chapter . : » November 10, 1875. 
San Francisco Chapter , - November 4, 1881. 
St. Louis Chapter. ¢ « April 16, 1884, 
Indianapolis Chapter, : » July 2, 1884. 
Washington Chapter, A - September 21, 1887. 


The year of 1889 having been rendered memorable in the 
history of the Institute by the accession of the Western 
Association of Architects (which had been formed five years 
previously on the general lines already laid down by the 
Institute ; and on the same theory as that which induced the 
adoption of the chapter system, viz. that a beneficent oversight 
of the elements affecting the profession could better be had for 
local purposes by a local body than by one having its seat at a 
distance), it is probable that the reports submitted at the 
approaching convention in the national capital will show a 
large increase in the list of chapters, with also, it may reason- 
ably be hoped, many evidences of accomplished improvement 
in working methods and suggestions for still further ameliora- 
tive processes in the interest of good architecture and of its 
practitioners, as well as of still closer union than heretofore 
among all the architectural associations of the country, under 
the federative system offered by the Institute. 

The labour involved in the formative processes of the 
Institute was great, and equally so the afterwork of corre- 
spondence, stimulation, co-ordination and general administra- 
tion, the more so as it has been without endowment, while its 
income from initiation and annual dues has been insufficient 
even to Cover proper expenditure for mere clerical service, for 
rent and for the printing—to say nothing of the editing—of its 
proceedings. Until the current year, when the membership, 
nearly doubled by the accession of the Western Association of 
Architects, seemed to justify increased appropriations, its 
secretary (whose whole time would, unassisted, be insufficient 
to meet its demands thoroughly) has had no salary whatever, 
though an attempt was made, when Mr. Pfeiffer was in office, 
to raise a salary for an assistant secretary. The excessive 
demands on the secretary may be inferred from the fact 
that with but two presidents in the first thirty years of its 
corporate existence, viz. the late Mr. Richard Upjohn, archi- 
tect of Trinity and St. Thomas’s Churches, in New York, for 
nineteen years, from its incorporation in 1857 till his resigna- 
tion in 1876, and his successor, Dr. Thomas U. Walter, archi- 
tect of the Capitol at Washington, for eleven years, till his 
decease three years ago, and with but three treasurers in thirty- 
two years, viz. the late Mr. J. C. Wells, for three years ; the 
late Mr. R. G. Hatfield, author of “Transverse Strains,” for 
nineteen years ; and his brother, Mr. O. P. Hatfield, for ten 
years, the Institute, during the thirty-two years named, has 
been obliged to call successively on no less than thirteen 
among its most prominent, active and public-spirited members, 
The first secretary of the Institute—as also the most active 
agent in promoting its formation—was, for nearly four years, Mr. 
R. M. Hunt, who was followed by Mr. Henry Van Brunt for 
five months, and for about half that time by Mr. J. W. Ritch. 
After the suspension caused by the Civil War, and during the 
remaining portion of its first decade, or for about three years 
in all, the late Mr. Chas, D. Gambrill, of the firm of Gambrill 
& (H. H.) Richardson, architects of Trinity Church, Boston, 
with complete faithfulness and under much discouragement, 
performed its duties. For about four months during Mr. 
Gambrill’s incumbency his title was limited to that of record- 
ing secretary, his partner being appointed corresponding sec- 
retary, with special reference to foreign correspondence, This 
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was done with the view of relieving Mr. Gambrill of the over-. 
work, but the archives give no indication that this division of 
the office resulted otherwise than in all its work being done as 
usual by Mr. Gambrill. After the adoption of the chapter 
system, with which the second decade in the history of the 
corporation opened, Mr. F. C. Withers, architect of the reredos 
in Trinity Church, New York, filled the office for a year, 
and was succeeded, also for a year, by Mr. Russell 
Sturgis, well known afterwards for the important and long 
gratuitous services he performed for the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, and now president of the Architectural League of the 
City of New York. After Mr. Sturgis, the secretaryship was 
successfully filled by Mr. P. B. Wight, architect of the National 
Academy of Design in New York, and now of the Wight Fire 
Roofing Co., for two years; by the late Carl Pfeiffer, architect 
of the Roosevelt Hospital in New York, two years ; A. J. Bloor, 
four years; C. F. McKim, of the firm of McKim, Mead & 
White, one year; H. M. Congdon, architect of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Harlem, two years ; A. J. Bloor again, two years and a 
half ; Geo. C. Mason, jun., three years and a half; and, for the 
third time, A. J. Bloor, three years. Mr. Gambrill, in 1878, 
was a second time elected, but declined. Professor W. R. 
Ware, now at the head of the Architectural Department of 
Columbia College, was elected when, after my sixth annual 
term, I positively refused a re-election ; but I was compelled to 
retain the office for over half a year longer, till my physicians 
insisted on my resigning and going abroad, because Mr. Ware 
as positively declined to serve in an unpaid, onerous and often 
thankless position, which would have compelled him to forego, 
or partially neglect, his chosen and very important responsi- 
bilities in the field of instruction. 

The presidency has been filled since Dr. Walter’s death by 
the well-known R. M. Hunt ; and, since last November, J. W. 
Root, of the firm of Burnham & Root, architects of “ The 
Rookery,” in Chicago, has been secretary; and Samuel A. 
Treat, treasurer. 

Until the accession of the W. A A. last November—resulting 
from the action of a joint committee of that body and of the 
Institute, appointed two years previously to consider the ques- 
tion of consolidation, and succeeded the following year by 
another like committee—the Institute was administered by a 
board of trustees, elected annually, and consisting of the 
president, secretary and treasurer, and a few other prominent 
members, to whom, after the third convention in 1869, was 
added a secretary for foreign correspondence, the first incum- 
bent of which office, the late Henry A. Sims, of Philadelphia, 
greatly distinguished himself in it. After the fourth conven- 
tion, in 1870, the presidents of the chapters were added to the 
board. : But at the “ Consolidation Convention” of last year, a 
change occurred in both the terminology and the regimen of 
the administrative body, the title being changed to “ board of 
directors,” and an executive committee, elected by the board 
from its own membership, being charged with the details of 
administration. The executive committee for the current year 
consists of Messrs. E. H. Kendall, D. Alder, R. W. Gibson and 
W. W. Carlin, with, ex officto, the president, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Until last year the Institute had standing committees on 
Education and Publications, the successive proceedings of the 
Institute being published under the auspices of the latter, and 
the former still surviving as a special committee, its member- 
ship for the current year comprising Professors Russell Sturgis, 
W.R. Ware, N. C. Ricker and T. M. Clark. An equivalent of 
the old Special Committee on Professional Practice, which for 
so many years did such good service, generally under the 
name of Committee on Code of Professional Ethics, with Mr. 
L. H Sullivan as chairman. The other special committees 
shown in the Consolidation Proceedings are on Clerk of the 
Works, R. W. Gibson, chairman; Chapters, J. F. Alexander, 
chairman ; Competitions, C. E. Illsley, chairman; Railroad 
Transportation, also Mr. Illsley, chairman ; and Uniform Con- 
tract, O. P. Hatfield, chairman. 

In the first decade of its existence the Institute had a 
number of annual dinners, held on Washington’s birthday, but 
of these no record appears to be extant, unless, perhaps, in the 
pages of two long-lapsed serials—one, the artist Durand’s 
‘*Crayon,” and the other ‘‘The Architects and Mechanics’ 
Journal,” published shortly before the Civil War, for a short 
time, in New York. But its conventions for business purposes 
did not at that time occur regularly. Since the organisation of 
the chapter system in 1867, however, the Institute has never 
failed to hold an annual convention. Seven of them have been 
held in New York, three in Philadelphia, two in Boston, three 
in Cincinnati, two in Chicago, one in Baltimore, one in 
Washington, one in Providence and Newport, one in Albany, 
one in Nashville and one in Buffalo ; all the places of meeting, 
except the last two, being the seats of chapters. 

The proceedings of all the conventions (edited, as a rule, by 
the secretary in office at the time, though in one instance by 
Mr. Littell, and in another by Mr. T. M. Clark) have been 
published in handsome pamphlet form ; several of the later ones 


being illustrated with portraits of distinguished members of the 
organisation. They give generally quite full accounts of the 
transactions at the conventions, including the reports of the 
trustees, chapters and standing special committees, with the 
discussions thereon, as well as papers written by members and 
read thereat, or in the chapters, and the addresses made by 
officers and by distinguished laymen. Among the latter may — 
be mentioned the names (in the chronological order of their 
contributions) of E. L. Godkin, of the /Vation ; the Rev. Dr, 
Furness, President Eliot, of Harvard ; Hon. Rufus King, the © 
late Rev. Drs. Osgood and Magoon, J. H. B. Latrobe (son of 
one of the original architects of the National Capitol), T, A. 
Atchison, M.D., and Hon E. C. Sprague. ee 
Papers of members of the Institute, published in the Pro. 
ceedings, include, among others, essays on iron and fireproof 
construction by R. G. Hatfield, P. B. Wight, G. B. Post, A. J, 
Bloor, N. H. Hutton, F.Schumann and the late D. Lienau ; on © 
building soils, foundations, heavy buildings, masonry, concretes — 
and mortars, terra-cotta, special minor constructions, &c., by — 
the late J. H. Sturgis, N. H.~ Hutton, the late’ A; gee 
Nash, F. Baumann, E. T. Potter, W. L. B. Jenney and ~ 
R. W. Gibson; and on Colonial, American or Government — 
architecture, by the late President Upjohn, J. S. Smith. — 
meyer, P. B. Wight, President Hunt, A. Cluss, R. S, — 
Peabody, C. A. Cummings, W. A. Potter, H. M. Congdon, — 
J. Moser, M. F. Belland, Geo. C. Mason, jun.; acoustics 
and sanitary subjects, including the questions of heating, 
ventilation, sewerage and plumbing, have been treated by — 
A. Cluss, the late H. R. Searle, the late C. Pfeiffer, Col. G. Ey 
Waring, T. M. Clark, L. W. Leeds, the late R. Briggs, — 
Tudor and Glenn Brown. C. C. Haight, J. H. Hopkins, R.S, 
Peabody and C. A. Cummings have furnished papers on church - 
architecture. .The subjects of apartment and tenement houses - 
have produced papers respectively from the late J. R. Niernsee 
and A. J. Bloor. D. Adler (architect, with his partner, Mr, 
Sullivan, of the Auditorium in Chicago) has a paper on theatres 
J. C. Cady (architect of the Metropolitan Opera House in Ney 
York), one on opera-houses ; J. L. Smithmeyer (architect, with 
his partner, Mr. Pelz, of the Congressional Library), one o1 
library buildings; G. A. Frederick, one on dining-rooms ; and 
J. H. McNamara, one on “ Domes and Towers.” Specialties in 
the zsthetics of architecture have furnished to the columns 0 
the Proceedings the following papers:—“ Technical Proportion,’ 
by D. T. Atwood ; ““A New Style,” by A. F. Oakey; “ Painting 
and Sculpture,” by Prof. C. E. Norton; “ Wall and Window 
Decoration,” &c., by A. J. Bloor ; and ‘‘ The Harmony between 
Colours and Musics,” by E.G Lind. Legal, ethical, protective 
and educational questions, involved in architectural study and 
practice, have elicited papers from the late R. G. Hatfield, T. M 
Clark, Prof. Watson, the late A. C. Nash, J. A. Fox, T. M. Clark, 
C. A Ham, J. W. Wilson, G. A. Frederick and J. W Yo; 
while historical and archzological papers have been supplied by 
J. T. Clark and W W. Boyington. The subject of building 
laws applicable to this country has been treated by E. Anderson, — 
A. Stone, T. M. Clark and G. A. Frederick, and has been — 
vigorously treated by a number of the chapters in their rela- 
tions with their several governments, to the great benefit of 
both the public and the profession. ‘ Architectural and other — 
Art Societies, &c.,” and ‘“‘ Landscape Treatment, &c,” are by — 
A. J. Bloor, and “ Suggestions toward the Best and Speediest — 
Methods for Harmonising and Utilising all the Architectural 
Societies in the U.S.,” was furnished by D. H. Burnham, in 
response to a Circular letter of my own to the members of the 
Institute, furnishing that title, and requesting answers to the ~ 
questions implied in it. One of the latest proceedings includes _ 
a sketch of the professional life of one of the founders of the — 
Institute, but still active in practice, Mr. J. Renwick, and among 
the preceding issues are memoirs of the late President Upjohn, — 
and one by Geo. C. Mason, jun, of the late President Walter. 
The demise of any member has always called forth suitable — 
minutes, which have been duly recorded and published. i 
At its foundation the Institute issued a schedule for the — 
guidance of practitioners in their relations with their clients,” 
including the charges which reputable architects in Europe—in 
their practice since early in the last century—had laid down as — 
minimum fees. This schedule was slightly amended some 
years after, and in 1884 was again slightly amended and some- 
what enlarged, so as to include some explanatory sections. In” 
this final form the Institute schedule has been adopted, I 
believe, by every architectural fraternity in the country ; and 
equal discretion has been shown in the adoption substantially, 
and as far as consistent with parrower fields and responsibilities, 
of the Institute’s constitution and Ly-laws. The demand for 
the Institute schedule has always been very large, both among” 
members and outside practitioners, and the instances are 
beyond computation in which the present writer has been 
assured, especially by the younger class of architects, that 
complications have been smoothed away and occasionally law- 
suits avoided simply by producing it. It has, indeed, fre- - 
quently been successfully appealed to in the courts, in the, 
interests of architects suing or being sued. In this connec- 
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tion it is to be added that the opinion of its officers and 
trustees on disputed points of practice has been called for, 
not only as a common occurrence by private _pract itioners, but 
occasionally by important corporations, and in one instance by 
the Government of the United States. 

It is patent to all unprejudiced observers of the growth of 
fine architecture and of the professional and social status of its 
practitioners in this country during the last thirty years, that 
by far the most potent factor thereto has been the Institute, 
and its influence on public-spirited laymen of artistic cultiva- 
tion or taste has already reacted generously for the benefit of 
the profession. Unless it be the Prix de Rome of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, there is not, so far as my knowledge goes, 
either in America or in Europe, any prize more tempting to 
the student of architecture, and more provocative of the 
putting forth of his best powers than the Rotch Travelling 
Scholarship, administered by the Boston Chapter, and founded 
by the heirs of Mr. Benjamin H. Rotch (the father of a Boston 
practitioner and Fellow of the Institute, Mr. Arthur Rotch), in 
pursuance of his expressed munificent intentions. Its income 
of two thousand dollars supports two students for two years in 
their travels in Europe. In this connection must be noted the 
recent very handsome gift, for a similar object, to the Archi- 
tectural Department of Columbia College, of twenty thousand 
dollars by Mr. C. F. McKim, Fellow of the Institute and 
member of its New York Chapter. Still more recently Mr. S. P. 
Avery has, in the name of his son, O. P. Avery, a member 
of the Institute and its New York Chapter, who died last 
April, given to Columbia the latter’s fine collection of archi- 
tectural books, valued at many thousand dollars, with a fund, 
payable in two instalments, of thirty thousand dollars additional 
for its maintenance and the purchase of new books, Mr. F. A. 
Schemerhorn, a trustee of the college, has for a number of 
years been a munificent donor to its architectural department, 
his latest gift providing for an income of thirteen hundred 
dollars each alternate year. The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
of New York is now being enriched, under the commissioner- 
ship of three members of the local chapter, with an architec- 
tural department, the fruits of the influence of Messrs. N. & 
P. L. Le Brun, Fellows of the Institute, on a generous lover of 
architecture, Mr. Levi Hale Willard, who bequeathed some 
eighty thousand dollars for that object, with strict injunctions 
as to the fulfilment cf his wishes in the matter and manner of 
selection. The Philadelphia Chapter, too, has recently, 
through the influence of Mr. T. P. Chandler, jun, been made 
the administrators of a fund of about twenty thousand dollars, 
to be used, after a period for the accruement of interest, in 
behalf of the art and the profession. 

It may be noted, tco, that the best known of the architec- 
tural departments attached to the Universities, or other insti- 
tutions of the higher culture, have been inaugurated, and for 
many years conducted, by members of the A.I.A, eg. those of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Columbia 
College, by Professor W. R. Ware; of Cornell, by Professor 
C. Babcock ; and of the Illinois University, by Professor N. C. 
Ricker. 

Recently, too, a similar department has been added to the 
curriculum of the University of Pennsylvania, under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Chapter. 

Col. R. T. Auchmuty, who has done so much with the 
training schools he established years ago at his own expense 
for the proper education—denied them by the internal adminis- 
tration of so many of the building trades—of American artisans 
connected with the building arts, was, it may also be noted, the 
pupil and afterwards the some-time partner of one of the 
Nestors of the profession, Mr. James Renwick, architect of the 
new Roman Catholic Cathedral in New York. 

The foregoing sketch, however hastily put together, is, 
perhaps, sufficient to give an idea of the work that has, from 
the beginning, been attempted by the Institute, and it may 
also, perhaps, suggest that if it has not yet succeeded in all its 
aims, the fault lies more with the profession at large than with 
its administrators. There are, it is true, very few practitioners 
of the highest reputation who are not within its ranks, and 
those who are, whether filling its offices or not, of course greatly 
add to its prestige and influence, besides supplying their pro- 
portion of the sinews of war (and, of late, more than their pro- 
portion, through the fraternal efforts of a Special Committee, 
and especially of its chairman, Mr. H. Hudson Holly, to 
indemnify to some extent an officer who has subtracted in its be- 
half too much of time and strength from his personal interests); 
but there remains; outside of it, very many architects, eligible 
as respects professional competency and their desire to pursue 
their profession honourably, whose votes and dues would count 
for just as much as the most noted of the fraternity, but whose 
Over-modesty—adolescentem verecundum esse decet, but not too 
much so—prevents them from becoming candidates for admis- 
Sion, or whose lack of esprit de corfs and liberal feeling induces 
them to prefer “ getting something for nothing” out of the 
guardian of the professional interests. 

In a historical sketch, however meagre, mention must be 
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made of a fire, occurring in 1883, by which some of the oldest 
archives of the Institute were lost. 
together with those rented by its New York Chapter and 
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Since then, its quarters, 
containing the valuable library belonging to the latter, have 


been successively in two fireproof buildings. Its original con- 
stitution and by-laws on parchment were, however, preserved. 
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‘* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —HAZLITT, 


A VISIT TO TADMOR IN 1691. 


Ey the last Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 

Fund is a reprint of a manuscript belonging to Mr. 
Albert Hartshorne, which is the relation by Dr. William 
Halifax, of Christ College, Oxford, and chaplain to the 
English Factory at Aleppo, of his voyage to Tadmor, on 
which he started on September 29, 1691. It is supposed to 
be the earliest of the modern descriptions of Palmyra, and it 
may be considered to be the most interesting. An effort was 
made to have an earlier account of the city, for, ia 1678, Dr. 
Huntingdon, with some other English merchants, did reach 
Palmyra, but they were seized by the Arabs as soon as they 
entered the place, and after parting with all their property 
they were more anxious to get back to Aleppo than to survey 
the ruins. Dr, Halifax and his companions, being warned by 
the fate of their predecessors, made arrangements for a safe 
conduct with Assine, who was accepted as chief of the Arabs. 
As the party numbered thirty men weil armed, they were safe 
from attacks by marauders. The start was made on Sep- 
tember 29. The guide had promised to lead them through 
pleasant groves and forests, but they soon discovered that the 
desert was not to be described in that way. On October 4 
they reached Palmyra, and the Oxford scholar, from the 
number of palm trees around, concluded that the name of the 
place was obtained from them, “ Tadmor,” in Hebrew, corre- 
sponding with the Latin “ Palmyra.” The following is the 
part of his description which relates to architecture, the 
spelling being modernised. We have omitted the numerous 
inscriptions which are given in the later books by Waddington 
and De Vogiié :— 

The city itself appears to have been of a large extent, by the 
ruins that lie scattered here and there at a good distance one 
from the other ; but there are no footsteps of any walls discern- 
ible, nor is it possible to judge of the ancient figure of the place. 
The present inhabitants, as they are poor miserable dirty people, 
so they have shut themselves up to the number of about thirty 
or forty families in little huts made of dirt within the walls of a 
spacious court, which enclosed a most magnificent heathen 
temple. Hereinto we also entered, the whole power of. the 
village, if 1 may so call it, being gathered at the door, whether 
to stand upon their defence in case we proved enemies, for 
some of them had guns in their hands, or mere curiosity to 
stare upon us I know not. However, our guide being a man 
known among them, we had an easy admittance, and, with a 
great many welcomes in their language, were conducted to the 
sheikh’s house, with whom we were to make our abode. To 
mention here what the place at first view represents, certainly 
the world itself cannot afford the like mixture of the remains of 
the greatest state and magnificence together with the extremity 
of filth and poverty. The nearest parallel I can think of is the 
Temple of Baal destroyed by Jehu, and converted into a 
draught house (II. Kings x. 27), and if, what-is not improbable, 
this was a temple of Jupiter Belus, the similitude will run upon 
all fours. Being thus lodged in this place, I shall begin with 
the description thereof, and then proceed to what I observed 
remarkable without. 

The whole space enclosed is a square of 220 yards each 
side, encompassed with a high and stately wall, built of large 
Square stones, and adorned with pilasters within and without, to 
the number, as near as could be computed of what is standing 
of the wall which! is much the greater part, of sixty-two on a 
side. Had not the barbarity of the Turks, enemies to every- 
thing that is splendid and noble, out of a vain superstition pur- 
posely beat down these beautiful cornices both here and in 
other places, we had seen the most curious and exquisite 
carvings in stone which perhaps the world could ever boast of, 
as here and there a small remainder which has escaped their 
fury doth abundantly evidence. The west side, wherein is the 
entrance, is most of it broken down, and near the middle of the 
space another higher wall erected out of the ruins, which shows 
to have been the front of a castle, strong but rude, the old 
stones, and many pillars broken or sawn asunder, being rolled 
into the fabric and but ill cemented. Within were to be seen 
the foundations of another wall, which probably might answer 
he front, and that the Mamelukes, whose workmanship it is 
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most likely it-must have been, built the castle here for the 
security of the place. Before the whole length of this new front, 
except a narrow passage which is left for an entrance, Is cut a 
deep ditch, the ascent whereof on the inner side is faced with 
stone to the very foot of the wall, which must have rendered it 
very difficult to assault it. The passage, too, and the door 
itself is very narrow, not wider than to receive a loaded camel, 
or that two footmen may walk abreast. As soon as you are 
within the first door you make a short turn to the right and 
pass on a little further to another of the like bigness, which leads 
into the court. But all this is but a new building upon an old, 
and by the outward wall is quite shrouded the magnificent 
entrance which belonged to the first fabric, of the stateliness 
whereof we were enabled to judge by the two stones that sup- 
ported the sides of the great gate, each of which is 35 feet in 
Jength, and artificially carved with vines and clusters of grapes 
very bold and to the life ; they are both standing in their places, 
and the distance between them, which gives us the wideness of 
the gate, is 15 feet. But all is now walled up to the narrow 
door before mentioned. Over this little door there is an 
inscription in Greek, and also another in another language and 
character, which I never saw till in Tadmor. 

As soon as you are entered within the court, you see the 
remainders of two rows of very noble marble pillars, 37 feet 
high, with their capitals of most excellent carved work, as also 
must have been the cornices between them, before by rude and 
superstitious hands they were broken down. Of these there are 
now nomore than fifty-eight remaining entire, but must have 
been a great many more, for they appear to have gone quite 
round the whole court, and to have supported a most spacious 
double piazza or cloister of this piazza. The walk on the west 
side, which is opposed to the front of the temple, seems to have 
excelled the other in beauty and greatness, and at each end 
thereof are two niches for statues at their full length, with their 
pedestals, borders, supporters and canopies carved with the 
greatest artifice and curiosity. .The space within the once 
beautiful enclosure, now filled with nothing but filth and vermin, 
I conceive to have been an open court, in the midst whereof 
stands the temple, encompassed with another row of pillars, 
of a different Order and much higher than the former, being 
about 50 feet high. Of these remain now but sixteen, but there 
must have been about double that number, which whether they 
enclosed an inner court or supported a cloister is uncertain, 
there being nothing of a roof remaining, only one great stone 
ties down which seems to have reached from the row of pillars 
to the wall of the temple. The whole space contained within 
these pillars we found to be 59 yards,in length, and in breadth 
near 28. In the midst of this space is the temple, containing 
in length, more than 33 yards, and in breadth about 13 or 14; 
it points north and south, having a most magnificent entrance 
on the west exactly in the middle of the building, which by the 
small remains yet to be seen seems to have been one of the 
most glorious structures in the world. I never saw clusters of 
grapes cut so bold, so lively, so natural in any place; and we 
had doubtless seen things abundantly more curious if they had 
not been maliciously broken to, pieces. Just over the door we 
could make a shift to discern part of the wings of a large spread 
eagle, extending the whole width thereof, the largeness of 
which led me at first to conjecture it might have been a 
cherubim overshadowing the entrance, there being nothing of 
the body remaining to guide one’s judgment, and some little 
angels or cupids appearing still in the corners of the same 
stone.. But afterwards seeing other eagles upon other stones 
which were fallen down, I conclude this must have been one 
likewise, only of a much larger size. Of the temple there is 
nothing now but the outward wall standing, in which it is 
observable that as the windows were not large, so they were 
made narrower at the top than below. Within these walls the 
Turks have built a roof supported by small pillars and arches, 
ut a great deal lower as well as in all other respects dispro- 
portionate and inferior to what the ancient covering must 
have been, and have converted the place into a mosque, and to 
the south end of this they have added new ornaments after 
their manner, with Arab inscriptions and sentences out of the 
Koran written in flourishes and wreaths, and not without art. 
But at the north end of the building, which is shut out of the 
mosque, are relics of much greater artifice and beauty : whether 
they were in the nature of canopies placed over the altars there, 
or to what other use they served I am not able to conjecture. 
They are beautified with most curious fretwork and carvings, 
in the midst of which is adome or cupola above 6 feet diameter, 
which we found above to be of one piece, whether hewed out 
of a rock entire or made of some artificial cement or composi- 
tion, by time hardened into a lapidescent substance, seems 
doubtful, though I am rather inclined to believe the latter. It 
is, in fine, a most exquisite piece of workmanship, and on which 
I could have bestowed more time in viewing than what was 
allowed us, hastening to other sights, 

Having taken a survey of the temple, we went abroad, where 
our eyes were presently arrested with an amazing sight of a 
enultitude of marble pillars, standing scattered up and down for 


near a mile of ground this way and that, but so dispersed as to 
afford no solid foundation to judge what sort of fabric they 
formerly made. I passed by the. ruins of a mosque, which, 
directing our course northward, was the first thing occurred to 
our view after we came out of the court of the temple, which 
though of a more artificial frame and composure than many [| 
have seen, yet is not worthy to stop us in the way to things 
both of greater antiquity and every way more noble and worthy 
of consideration. Having therefore passed this, you have the 
prospect of such magnificent-ruins that if it be lawful to frame 
a conjecture of the original beauty of the place by what is still 
remaining, I question whether any city in the world could haye 
challenged precedence of this in its glory. But it being im- 
possible to reduce them to any regular method, I must be 
forced to give you a rude account of them as they come in 
sight, and which will fall much short of the greatness and 
stateliness which they show. Adyancing then towards the 
north, you have before you a very tall and stately obelisk or 
pillar, consisting of seven large stones besides its capital, and a 
wreathed work above it, the carving here as in all other places 
being extraordinarily fine. The height of it is above 50 feet, and — 
upen it I conceive may have stood a statue, which the Turks 
(zealous enemies of all imagery) have thrown down and broken 
in pieces; it is in compass just above the pedestal 123 feet, 
On each hand of this, towards the east and west, you see two 
other large pillars, each a quarter of a mile distant from you, 
which yet seem to have some correspondence one to the other, — 
and there is a piece of another standing next to that on the 
east, which would incline one to believe there was once a con. 
tinued row of them. The height of this to the east I took with 
my quadrant, and conclude it to be more than 42 feet high, and 
the circumference is proportionate. 

Proceeding still forward directly from the obelisk about on 
hundred paces, you come to a magnificent entrance vasth 
large, and for the exquisiteness of the workmanship nothing 
inferior to anything before described. _ I wish I could add that — 
it had not suffered the same fate with the rest, and them w 
might have seen a rare piece of the ancient beauty of the plac 
This entrance leads you into-a noble piazza of more than half; 
mile long, 938 yards according to our measuring, and 400 fee 
in breadth, enclosed within two rows of stately marble pill: 
26 feet high, and 8 or 9 feet abont. Of these remain stand 
and entire 129, but by a moderate calculation there could no 
have been less at first than 560, Covering there is non 
remaining, nor any pavement at the bottom unless it be burie 
under the rubbish ; but upon almost all the pillars we fout 
inscriptions both in Greek and the language unknown, 
which we had time to take very few, and those not vel 
instructive. 2 can. (a 

The upper end of this spacious piazza was shut in by a row — 
of pillars standing somewhat closer than those on each side, 
and perhaps there might have been a kind of banqueting-house 
above, but now no certain footsteps remain thereof: but a 
little further to the left hand, and, it may be, once continyed — 
with the former by the ruins of a very stately building, which | 
am apt to believe might have been for suchause. It is bt 
of better marble, and has an air of delicacy and exquisiteness 


pillars which supported it are of one entire stone; and one 
them that is fallen down, but so firm and strong that it ha 
received no injury thereby, we measured, and found 22 feet 
in length and in compass 8 and 9 inches. ie 
In the west side of the greater piazza are several opening 
for gates leading into the court of the palace, two of which, ¢ 
would easily believe, when they were in their perfection, wer 
the most magnificent and glorious in the world, both fort 
elegance of the work in general and particularly for thos 
stately porphyry pillars with which they were adorned. Each 
gate had four, not standing in a line with the others, but 
placed by couples in front of the gate facing the palace—two 
on one hand and two on the other. Of these remain but tw 
entire, and but one standing in its place. They are about 
30 feet in length and 9 in circumference, of a substance SO 
exceedingly hard that it was with great difficulty we broke offa — 
few shivers to bring home with us for a pattern of the stone, 
the art of making which, I think, is quite lost. We saw 
several other broken pieces of porphyry, but neither of so 
accurate a mixture and composition nor so large as the former, 
The hard fate of one I could not but regret when I saw tt 
debased to support the corner of alittle hut scarce good enough “ 
for a dog-kennel or a hog-stye. The palace itself is so entirely 
ruined that no judgment can be made what it was in its 
ancient splendour, either for the figure or workmanship 
thereof. There is only here and there a broken piece of a 
wall remaining, beat into pieces by violence, and consumed by ~ 
time to that degree that without the help of tradition we could — 
be hardly well assured that a royal palace did once fill the © 
space. We may guess, however, that it fronted the famous 
piazza before mentioned, and was surrounded with rows of 
pillars of different Orders, many of which are still standing, 
some plain and some wrought and channelled as those in the 
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temple, and upon the little pedestals in the middle of some of 
them I observed several inscriptions. 

I omitted to mention before that under the long walk runs 
a current of hot sulphurous waters, and there is a well and 
other passages down to them; but, whatever they may have 
been of old, they are not now so convenient as another about 
half a mile westward from hence, where there is a very good 
descent into the waters, and it is still used by the people of the 
country to bathe in. 

The scent of the waters here is much like those of Bath in 
England, but not so strong, neither is the taste so offensive 3; on 
the contrary, when they have run in the aqueduct so far from 
the fountain as to become cold, they are very potable, and are 
the only waters the inhabitants use. But during our stay there 
we sent to a fountain of very excellent water about an hour 
distant from the city. On the east side likewise of the long 
piazza stands, if 1 may use such an expression, a wood of 
marble pillars, some perfect and others deprived of their 
beautiful capitals, but so confused that it is not possible to 
reduce them into any order, so as to conjecture to what they 
served. In one place are eleven together in a square after this 


+ paved at the bottom with broad flat stones, but 


without any roof or covering, and at a little distance from that 
stand the ruins of a small temple, which by the remains seems 
to have been for the workmanship very curious, but the roof is 
wholly gone and the walls very much defaced and consumed 
with tims. Before the entrance, which looks to the south, is a 
piazza supported with six pillars, two on one hand of the door 
and two on the other and at each end one, and the pedestals 
of those in the front have been filled with inscriptions in both 
the Greek and the other language, but they are now so 
obliterated and worn out as not to be intelligible. 

But as great a curiosity as any were their sepulchres, being 
square towers four or five storeys high and standing on both 
sides of a hollow way on the north side of the city, stretching 
for about a mile, and perhaps formerly they might extend a 
great deal further. At our first view of them as we entered the 
place we could not conjecture what they were ; some thought 
them the steeples of ruined churches, and were in hopes we 
should have found some footsteps of Christianity here ; others 
took them to have been bastions, and part of the remaining 
fortifications, though there is not so much as any foundation of 
a wallto be seen. But when we came, a day or two after, 
more Curious to inquire into them, we quickly found their use. 
They were all of the same form, but of different splendour and 
greatness according to the circumstances of the founder. The 
first we viewed was entirely marble, but it is row wholly in 
ruins, and nothing but a heap of broken stones, among which 
we found the pieces of two statues—one of a man and another 
of a woman—cut in a sitting or rather a leaning posture, the 
heads and part of the arms of both being broken off, but their 
bodies remaining pretty entire, so that we had the advantage 
of seeing their habits, which appeared very noble, but more 
approaching the European fashion than what is now in use in 
the East, which inclined me to believe they might be Romans. 
Upon broken pieces of stone tumbled here and there we found 
some broken inscriptions, not entire enough to give any sense. 

Several others (monuments) there were as much gone to 
decay as this, which therefore we passed by to go to two which 
Stood almost opposite to one another, and seemed most perfect 
of any, though not without marks of the Turkish malice. They 
are two square towers, rather larger than an ordinary steeple, 
and five storeys high, the outside being of common stone ; but 
the partitions and floors within of marble, and beautified too 
with very lively carvings and paintings, and figures both of 
men and women as far as the breast and shoulders, but 
miserably defaced and broken. Under these statues, or by 
their sides are, in the unknown character, probably the names 
of the persons there buried or by them represented, or else 
some other memorial of them; but these, not understanding, 
we did not transcribe. We entered one of these by a door on 
the south side, from which was a walk across. the whole building 
Just in the middle, but the floor was broken up, and so gave us 
the sight of a vault below divided after the same manner. The 
Spaces on each hand were again subdivided into six partitions 
by thick walls, each partition being capable of receiving the 


manner 


largest corpse; and piling them one above another, as their - 


Way. appears to have been, each of these little spaces 
might contain six or seven bodies, for the lowest, second and 
third storeys, These partitions were uniform and altogether 
the same, save from the second floor, which answered the main 
entrance. One partition was reserved for a staircase ; higher 
than this, the building being something‘contracted towards the 
top, would not afford space for the continuation of the same 
method, therefore the two uppermost rooms were not so parted, 
nor perhaps ever any bodies laid therein, unless it was that of 
the founder alone, whose statue wrapped in funeral apparel and 
ma lying posture is placed in a niche, or rather window, in 
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front of the monument, so as to be visible both within and 
without. 

The other monument on the other side of the way is very 
much like this, only the front and entrance are towards the 
north, and it is not altogether so polite nor so well painted, but 
the carvings are as good, and show altogether as magnificent 
and stately as the former. From these sumptuous structures, 
these costly mausoleums, we may reasonably conclude they were 
a potent and opulent people before they became subject to the 
Roman Empire, and were not obliged to them for their great- 
ness. And now I believe I have wearied you sufficiently by 
leading you up and down this famous and ancient city of 
Tadmor, and giving you such a dry account of our employment 
for the three or four days we abode there. We had at least 
tired ourselves in the time, roving from ruin to ruin, and 
rummaging among old stones from which little knowledge was 
to be obtained. For this reason, and withal thinking it not 
safe to linger too long in a place where, should the mountain 
Arabs, who are enemies to Assine Abas, our friend, have intelli- 
gence of us, they might either fall upon or endeavour to inter- 
cept us in our return, for which reason also we had all along 
concealed our intended course, under a pretence of proceeding 
for Damascus we departed. 

On October 16 in the afternoon the travellers reached 
Aleppo, and the final words of Dr. Halifax are, “God be 
praised for his gracious protection and providence over us.” 


DOUGLAS HEAD IMPROVEMENTS. 


O* Friday last the foundation-stone of the approach tower 
tothe Douglas Head Suspension Bridge was laid with ful} 
masonic honours. 

This important engineering work has been undertaken by 
the Douglas Head Suspension Bridge Company, Limited. 
Hitherto all visitors to Douglas found difficulty in reaching the 
Head, whence a magnificent view is obtainable, as it could only 
be approached by means of the ferry-boats which cross the 
inner harbour, or by a walk or a ride a mile round the harbour, 
Although a suspension bridge was recognised to be a public 
necessity the construction seemed to be impossible owing to 
the Head being 250 feet above the level of the quay. Mr. 
Thomas Floyd, the engineer of the company, fortunately 
devised a scheme of erecting a tower fitted with hydraulic lifts, 
by means of which horses, carriages and foot-passengers could 
be raised to the elevation of the suspension bridge. This high- 
level bridge will be 135 feet above high-water mark, and the 
approach tower will be surmounted by a spire-like structure 
with an observatory at the top, 380 feet from the ground, from 
which a powerful electric light will shine forth. 

Mr. W. D. Pitt, the managing director, suggested that the 
approach tower should be made so as to have several attrac- 
tions, and produce a sufficient revenue to repay the investors. 
There will be three floors, and in addition to an immense 
dancing-hall there will be a theatre of varieties, a concert-hall, 
a circus, billiard-rooms, barsand restaurants. The area of each 
of these floors will be about 20,000 square feet. The fourth 
floor above the bridge level will be open to the air, and used as 
a musical promenade. There will here be a magnificent land 
and sea view, and the visitor will be able to ascend to the very 
summit of the spire by means of a special hydraulic lift. -It is 
expected that the traffic over the new bridge will be enormous, 
not only because 600,000 persons passed over to the Head 
during the past season, but because it is intended to erect 
residences on a portion of the Head, thus making a Manx 
Scarborough of Douglas. A company has been formed 
to complete the work now commenced by the construction of 
a marine drive from the end of the suspension bridge round the 
Head to Port Soderick. The tower will be also ascended by an 
iron spiral staircase erected round the lift space. The tower 
will be 108 feet in width, of which over 93 feet by 4o feet will 
be devoted to the lifts and staircase. There will be six floors 
in the tower in all. The hydraulic machinery will be in the 
basement, in which there will also be a hall 120 feet by 
107 feet, with a gallery running all round. The second and 
third-floor halls will be even larger. A hall will occupy the 
fourth floor, which is 130 feet from the ground. There will 
also be on this floor, where the approach to the bridge is 
situate, shops and bazaars, as well as a spacious gallery running 
all round the outside, and forming a promenade gallery. The 
fifth floor will be approached by a staircase in the concert-hall, 
and will be 60 feet square. The sixth floor, which will be 
22 feet square, will include a gallery, and will be reached either 
by a lift from the fifth floor or by a staircase winding around 
the framework of the lift. This floor will be 330 feet from the 
basement, and will be as high as St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
even higher than the top of Douglas Head. This floor will be 
surmounted with a small turret containing electric light. The 
height of the whole tower from base to the top of the flagstaff 
will be 375 feet, 

The site of the tower is the junction of Parade Street and 
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Bath Place, near the entrance to the Victoria Pier, and it 
occupies an area of nearly 22,000 square feet. The approach 
tower, the foundation-stone of which was laid by the Earl of 
Lathom, will be also of great magnitude. The height is to be 
nearly 380 feet, so that the ;Douglas Tower will be the highest 
point in Great Britain and Ireland, higher even than Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

The total cost will be 140,200/, and the remaining capital 
will be raised when the approach tower is completed by the 
issue of 40,0007, in debenture stock and BOR in ordinary 
shares. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Sheffield. — The Wesleyan chapel, just completed in 
Crookes’ Moor Road, has been opened. The former chapel is 
mow in use as a lecture hall, and with the old premises has 
been skilfully worked into the general plan. In addition to the 
chapel, which has sittings for 800 persons, there are two large 
schoolrooms, one over the other, and connected by a spacious 
staircase, around which are clustered on the different levels a 
number of vestries, classrooms and committee-rooms, a large 
band-room, an infants’-school and a ladies’-room. The latter 
is placed on the upper side, and provided with an ante-room, 
apart from the other vestries, tearoom, cloakroom and a store- 
room for work in connection with the sewing meetings. The 
work has been carried out as follows:—Masonry, Mr. J. 
Fidler, Eckington; joinery, Messrs. W. Crookes & Son; 
slating, Mr. W. J. Tune ; plastering, Messrs. Carter, Unwin & 
Son ; plumbing and gasfitting, Mr. J. B. Corrie ; glazing, Mr. H. 
Sutton, Birmingham; painting, Mr. C. Chadwick; carving, 
Mr. F. Tory ; warming apparaius, Messrs. J. C. & J. S. Ellis. 
Mr. C. J. Innocent, of “George Street, is the architect, and the 
clerk of works Mr. George Malpas. 

London.—The Bishop of Rochester on Saturday last dedi- 
cated a new church and hall at Canterbury Road, S E., which 
has been erected by Corpus Christi College (Cambridge) in 
connection with their mission at Camberwell. The building 
consists of two floors, having a large hall, &c., on the ground 
floor and achurch on first floor. The church is quite distinct 
from the lower part, and is approached by two wide stone 
staircases, with direct access to the street. The building has 
fireproof floors throughout, and has cost nearly 5,000/. The 
architect is Mr. Richard J. Lovell, A.R.I.B.A, of 46 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. The same architect has also recently 
erected in the East-end a model “doss house.” This contains 
accommodation for forty-five lodgers. The top floor is devoted 
to beds with screens between, and the two lower floors have 
“cubicles,” which really form a distinct room for each lodger. 
Each cubicle is fitted with shelf, seat and looking-glass. On 
the ground floor is a large entrance hall and stone staircase to 
each floor, with w.c.’s on each landing; a common kitchen 
fitted with lockers, one for each lodger, deputy’s room, bar and 
pantry and store. On the basement are the lavatories, with 
hot and cold supply to each basin; bath-rooms, lined with 
glazed bricks, with hot and cold supply, deputy’s bedroom and 
washing-room, with appliances for the lodgers to wash and dry 
their clothes. There is a yard with urinals, and the roof of the 
house is flat, serving as a recreation ground and for smoking 
place in summer for the men. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Stockton.._The memorial-stone of public offices for the 
South Stockton Local Board has been laid. The site is near 
the railway station, and has considerable frontage into Man- 
dale Road, the principal street of the town. Sanction has 
been obtained from the Local Government Board to borrow 
5,000/., of which 1,050/. is for the land and the buildings 
thereon, 3,950Z. for the new buildings, and 5o00/. for furniture. 
The front portion of the building will be of pressed brick, with 
stone facings and panels of terra-cotta. The design is by 
Mr. J. Garry, of West Hartlepool, who obtained first prize in 
open competition, and the contract has been let to Mr. W. C. 
Atkinson, of Stockton. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Sheffield.—A new school, built for the Sheffield School 
Board, has been opened at Abbeydale. The principal front of 
the building faces the main road, and is two storeys high, with 
gables and large windows, without unnecessary ornament. 
Coursed wallstone is used on all sides of the school, with 
ashlar dressings and the best Westmoreland slates. Pitch 
pine is applied for all interior woodwork. Accommodation is 
provided on the ground floor for 420 boys, and on the upper 
floor for 420 girls, one classroom being fitted up for cookery 
instruction, Block-flooring is laid so as to minimise sound, 


and the whole of the interior is abundantly lighted, warmed 
and ventilated. The contract for the building, including ~ 
boundary walling, but exclusive of furniture, is 5,770/. The 
contractors are Messrs. Thomas Lowe & Sons, of Burton, 
The architect is Mr. C. J. Innocent, of Sheffield ; Mr, Js: 
Laidler acted as clerk of works. 

Sheffield.—The corner-stones of new rooms to be built 
in connection with the Petre Street Primitive Methodist 
Sunday School have been laid. The total cost will be 4504, 
Mr. C. J. Innocent is the architect, and the work is being 
carried out by Messrs. Longden & Sons. 


GENERAL. 


The Royal Society of British Artists have elected the. 
following artists as members: — John Fulwood, W. H. 


Llewellyn and J. A. Lomax, with E, Burne-Jones, A.R.A., and 


John Burr as honorary members. 

Fresco Paintings have been discovered under the white 
wash of the cupola of the cathedral of Cahors. There are eight 
figures of prophets, and in the central partis a repieecna of - 
the martyrdom of St. Stephen. 

The Fine Arts Department in France has failed to over- 
come the dissensions between the rival societies which have 
M. Bailly and M. Meissonier for presidents. 


Paris. 

A Statue of Neptune in bronze, and in a perfect condition, - 
has been found in the excavation for a sewer at Vevey, in — 
Switzerland. : 

The Normal School of Science and Royal School of — 
Mines are to be henceforth called ‘*The Royal College of - : 
Science, London.” 

The Wusée of Douati has been broken into and ancient _ : 
objects worth from 2,000 to 3,000 francs carried off from the 
cases. 


Mr. P. E. Pilditeh, F.S.I., has commenced a course of | ' 


“It is therefore 
likely that two exhibitions will be again held next summer in 


lectures on “ Sanitary Science and the Practice of Sanitation.” se 
They are designed to meet the requirements of candidates for og 
the Fellowship and Special Sanitary Examinations of the a 


Surveyors’ Institution, as well as of other examinations. 


A Case of Jewellery from the Carlisle Collection has ee < | 


placed in the British Museum, consisting of beautifully-chased — 

rings and delicately-moulded signets. Among other recent 4 
additions is a valuable collection of antique pottery, presented : 
by the Cyprus Exploration Fund. It has been suggested that a 


course of lectures should be given upon these during the winter. _ 


A Village Hall, the gift of Mr. Alfred Brown, has just been 


opened by Sir John Lubbock at Orpington. The hall was 


built by Messrs. Holt & Son from the designs of Mr. G. She ; 


Pierre Harris. 
Mr. Charles Bell, architect, has been instructed by the 


Tottenham School Board to prepare designs for the enlarge- 4 ; 


ment of the Stamford Hill Schools for 500 children. 

Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, architects, London, have designed, _ 
and Messrs. Boulton & Sons, sculptors, of Cheltenham, have 
executed a side altar and two choir screens for St. Mary’s_ 
Church, Warrington. The work is now being fixed. “f 

Dr. F. R. Japp, Assistant Professor of Chemistry in the 
Normal School of Mines, South Kensington, has been elected 
Professor of Chemistry at Aberdeen Uaivere ae in succession. 
to the late Professor Carnelly. 

Lord Dean of Guild M‘Grady has been re- elected to the 
office of head of the Guildry Incorporation, Dundee. 

Mr. J. H. Woodhouse will read a paper, “A Few Recent 
Notes in Holland and Belgium,” at the meeting of the Liver- 
pool Architectural Society on Monday next. _. 

A Sum of 2,500/. has been raised towards the endowment. 
fund of a cottage hospital for Faringdon. Mr. Dundas has | 
offered to give a site and to erect the building. Mr. John Luker 
is the honorary architect, and Messrs. Cadel & Son, of 
Faringdon, are the builders. 

Plans, prepared by Messrs. H. & A. B. Rowe, for the 
building of a new workhouse have been approved of by the 
Worcester Board of Guardians. 

An Amendment, brought forward at the meeting of the 
Dewsbury Town Council that the minute of the General 
Purposes Committee, giving instructions to architects to draw 
competitive plans for the free library and baths should be 
disapproved, was defeated. 

Dr. B. W. Richardson will deliver the inaugural address. 
at the meeting of the Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors 
to-morrow at Carpenters’ Hall. 

A Public Meeting is to be held in Dublin on November 21 
to consider the proposed restoration of Kildare Cathedral. The 
‘work will cost 3,000/, 

Messrs. Spalding & Cross have been successful in the 
competition for the proposed public baths to be erected in the 
East Dulwich Road. The estimated cost of the buildings 
is 24,C00/, 
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FIrrEeEn sets of designs were forwarded in the preliminary 
competition for the Battersea Polytechnic Institute. Acting 
on the advice of Mr. RowLanp PiLumpe, the consulting 
architect, the committee of the South London Polytechnic 
Institutes have selected six sets of drawings by the following 
architects:—Mr. JoHN: BetcHer, Messrs. HENMAN & 
Harrison, Mr. E. W. Mountrorp, Messrs. ROGER 
SmitrH, Son & Gave, Mr, T. Oszorn SmitH and Mr. 
SipNEy SmiTH. The’authors have now been invited to take 
part in a final competition, in which the drawings will be 
made to the scale of one-eighth of an inch to a foot in lieu 
of the one-sixteenth of an inch to a foot scale in the pre- 
liminary competition, The proposed Polytechnic is to cost 
a sum of 40,000/., and will be erected on a site of about 
two acres, facing Battersea Park Road. In order to com- 
plete the committee’s scheme, and fit up the Institute when 
ibuilt, a sum of nearly 10,000/. is still required. 


Tue first meeting of ‘the session of the Manchester 
Architectural Association was held on Tuesday evening, 
when Mr. T. Caapwick, the president, delivered the open- 
ing address. He urged_that increased facilities should be 
provided for the students to study architecture and its 
accessory branches, and said he considered it most essential 
that a more systematic course of training, under duly 
qualified and experienced’ masters, should be established. 
‘He also advocated'’somé changes in the present system of 
architectural competitidns. Other points on which he 
dwelt at some length were colour in buildings, colour in 
architectural drawings, and colour as regards everyday 
practice and observation. Prizes were distributed to Messrs. 
R. OvpHam, A. H. Mitts, C. H. Mavor and L. H. 
Dutcu for work done in connection with the classes of 
desiga and construction in the previous session. 


One of the attractions in next: year’s exhibition in the 
Champ de Mars will be the ceiling painting for the Salle 
des Fé-es in the Hotel de Ville of Paris, by M. Henri 
‘GERVEX. The artist has selected the History of Music for 
his subject. Beginning with ancient Egypt—where it is to 
be hoped the sounds were less inharmonious than those 
which now greet the stranger’s ears—the artist introduces 
suggestive types of the ages until the French music of the 
eighteenth century, which is still agreeable, appears in its 
artful artlessness. M. Gervex, however, believes that a 
painter is more successful in representing what he sees than 
when following fancy, and his best works are scenes 
from Paris life. He, therefore, makes the vision we have 
described appear as if it had passed through the brain of a 
spectator seated in the stails of the Opera House while 
the “Hamlet” of AmMproise THomas is being performed. 
M. GeERVEX is no more afraid to paint a part of the theatre 
for the Hotel de Ville than when he made a picture out of 
a scene in an abattoir for one of the mairies, and if he can 
be as successful with. the new work as with the former 
commission, the taxpayers will have no reason to complain, 


On Wednesday next the members of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland will visit the chapter-house, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, which is one of the few relics of antiquity 
in Dublin. According to Dr. Sroxes, the abbey of St. 
_ Mary is said to have been originally founded by MELAGHLIN, 
King of Tara, who died in 362. It became a Cistercian 
foundation about the year rz40. It was suppressed in the 
year 1537, though to'the present time in all legal docu- 
ments and advertisements the whole neighbourhood is 
described as the lordship of St. Mary’s Abbey. The Manor 
Court survived till some forty years ago. The only com- 
plete relic of the ancient buildings is the chapter-house, 
which still stands as perfect as ever. It is now used as a 
sture for seeds. The late THomas BELL in his “ Essay on 
the Origin and Progress of Gothic Architecture,” says of 
_it:—‘ With the general appearance of St. Mary’s Abbey in 
its original state we have nothing to do, for we can only 


speak or judge of it from the simple fragment which has 
survived the ruin of the greater part of the site to which it 
belonged. ‘This vaulted chapel measures 47 feet in length 
from the eastern wall to the western, and in breadth’ 23 
feet 35 inches. The compass roof forms a circular arch, 
divided into four compartments by parallel arches, supported 
by pilasters or columns. Each of the compartments are 
subdivided by cross arches, the groins of which spring from 
the shafts and intersect each other on the centre of the 
ceiling. Another set of springers supported by the same 
column form, with their antagonistic springers, a well- 
proportioned range of pointed arches against each side 
wall.” It was in the chapter-house “SILKEN THOMAS,” 
the Geraldine, renounced allegiance to Henry VIII. A 
pamphlet, with the title ‘‘ Remains of St. Mary’s Abbey,” 
contains a plan in which Mr. T. Drew, R.H.A,, has 
endeavoured to set forth the original arrangements. 


In France the railway interest appears to be even more 
powerful than in England. A scheme would hardly be 
tolerated by which the Greenwich Observatory ceased to 
be adapted for delicate experiments ; yet that fate is about 
to befall! the Paris Observatory. The building, although 
near the Boulevard Montparnasse, is as secluded as any 
raonastery, and the quietude of the place forms a marked 
contrast with the tumult of the Quartier Latin. But a rail- 
way is about to be constructed near the building ; and, in 
consequence, the Observatory will be little more than a 
place where calculations can be worked out and. ordinary 
observations can be taken. For purposes in which the 
utmost exactitude is neéded a new building will have to be 
erected. In order to obtain the money, some of the ground 
belonging to the Council of the Observatory will have to be 
sold, unless the Government will be ready to pay 30,000/., 
which will be the cost of the new Observatory. 


THE first meeting of the one hundred and thirty-seventh 
session of the Society of Arts will be held on Wednesday, 
the 19th inst., when the opening address will be delivered 
by the Attorney-General, Sir RicHarp WessTer, M.P., 
Chairman of the Council. Previous to Christmas there will 
be four ordinary meetings, in addition to the opening 
meeting. At these the following papers will be read :— 
‘“* Physical Tests in Competitive Examinations,” by Captain 
Francis GALTON, F.R.S,; ‘The Chicago Exhibition, 1893,” 
by Mr. James Drepce; “ Electric Lighting Progress in 
London,” by Mr. F. Baitey; ‘Impressionism in Photo- 
graphy,” by Mr, Georcg Davison. 


Durinc the present session of the Dundee Institute the 
following papers will be read :— ‘Ancient Sculpture,” 
by Principal Peterson ; “Some Architectural and other 
Notes on Portugal and Spain,” by Mr. CAMPBELL DovucLas; 
“ Decoration in its Relation to Architecture,” by Mr. Wm. 
NorweE xt ; “ Modern Church Architecture,” by Mr. JoHN 
Kinross; “The Sculptured Stones of Scotland,” by Mr. ALEx. 
HurcuHeson, F.S.A.Scot. It is announced that various new 
features will be introduced into the work of the Institute, 
amongst which is the room in the secretary’s office for the 
use of members as a “library and consultation room,” and 
a “question box” therein, whereby members, associates 
and apprentices will be able to take a more lively interest in 
the Institute’s affairs. 


Tue Greek origin of Marseilles is well known, and the 
position was too important to escape the attention of 
Roman and other invaders. The evidence of the antiquity 
of the city has been strengthened by last week’s discovery. 
A new post-office is ‘about to be erected in the Rue 
Colbert, and while digging the foundations several interest- 
ing objects have been turned up. There were various 
ornaments in copper, such as buckles, ear pendants, rings 
and coins. One ring bears as a device a figure of a leafless 
tree, a “bare ruined choir where late the sweet birds sang.” 
The medals belong to various reigns. A piece of 
THEODEPERT bears a cross with the inscription, ** Thedeberti, 
rex,” with the monogram of the king on the reverse. One 
dates from the time of CoNSTANTINE. Ano‘her medal, 
wnich is older than our era, has on one side a figure of a 
bull and on the other a head of Apo.to, which were the 
marks of the coinage of Massilia. 
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»TAPESTRY.* 


REVOLUTION has taken place in our time in the 
manner of treating the history of art, and one of 

the results is the more general appreciation of works which 
are known as decoration. Formerly, the difference be- 
tween art and non-art was determined by the whims of 
artists or amateurs. When MICHEL ANGELO, for instance, 
declared that oil-painting was only adapted to be a feminine 
pursuit, fresco alone being worthy of treatment by a man, 
he was exemplifying a common practice by which one 
branch of art was exalted at the expense of another. The 
days when arrogance of that sort was accepted as an axiom 
are passing away, and with them will vanish the belief that 
the relative rank of artists is fixed in the nature of 
things, or can be settled by the decision of one man or one 
set of men. As a consequence architecture is becoming 
more generally admitted to be an art, which it was an 
absurdity to doubt, and instead of treating decoration as 
little better than a mechanic pursuit, it is found to be a 


form of art that often demands qualities equal to those’ 


that are necessary for the painter of easel-pictures, or the 
sculptor who produces large works, while it can claim to 
have existed long before the world knew anything of paint- 
ings or statues. Thrcugh prejudice, aided by selfishness, 
the world was fast approaching a time when it seemed as if 
painting alone was to have the rank of an art, but a wider 
view of the history of humanity has exposed the fallacy 
which supported that scheme. The end must not forget its 
beginning, as in TRINCULO’S government; and since art 
did not start with oil-pictures, and people managed to do 
without them for many centuries, it would be well for the 
painters to remember that their art has no claim to be 
considered as supreme, and in fact al: excessive admiration 
for pictures is a sign of defective judgment. 

Tapestry affords an example of the peculiar way in 
which decoration has been treated. Considered simply as the 
realisation of the designs by a painter, it must have a close 
relation with pictorial work in general. It is, however, 
remarkable that the co-operation between the weaver and 
the designer is often treated asa one-sided affair. How 
many who have seen the tapestry in the Vatican, which 
RAPHAEL designed, now associate with the pieces the name 
of PETER vAN AELST? Yet, if we take VASARI’sS words as 
evidence of the effect produced by the tapestry when first 
seen, it will be evident that it was the weaver’s work which 
excited amazement. He tells us that the spectators could 
hardly believe how such hair and beards could be produced 
by weaving, or so much softness be given to flesh by means 
of threads ; the work, in fact, seemed to be miraculous, 
for in addition to the principal figures, the animals, water, 
buildings, &c., appeared also as if executed with a pencil 
and not ina loom. Vasari in writing was not desirous to 
undervalue RAPHAEL, whose connection with the tapestry 
was not likely to be ignored by any of the spectators ; but he 
accepted the work as a piece of decoration, and he may 
have believed that such skilful translation was ‘no less re- 
markable than the production of the cartoons. Nowadays 
the case is reversed. Any admiration that is expressed is 
given to RAPHAEL, and the weaver is forgotten. As happens 
with most decorative work the tapestry is looked on as a 
sort of mechanical production, and accordingly it is under- 
valued. It is hoped that more justice will henceforth be 
awarded to the authors of works like the famous tapestry of 
Van AELST, and, in the book before us, M. Eucrne 
MUNTz expresses the belief that the time is approaching :— 


The moment is not distant (he writes) when alongside of the 
history of painting, which for so long a period was occupied with 
religious subjects, there will appear the history of accessory branches in 
which, it is true, more humble pretensions and a less sublime style 
were to be seen, but likewise ideas a hundredfold more varied, and 
subjects that are curious or piquant. It is unnecessary to say how far 
the documentary evidence will add to our knowledge of the most illus- 
trious painters from Raphael to Boucher. Still more surprising will be 
the reconstitution by such aid of important schools of painting, espe- 
cially of some which existed about the end of the fifteenth century and 
the beginning of the sixteenth. Thes2 schools have been hitherto 
ignored, because they were mainly occupied with the preparation of 


* Tapisseries, Broderies et Dentelles. Recueil de Moddles anciens 
et modernes, Précédé d'une Introduction par Eugéne Miintz. 
Ouvrage enrichi de 150 gravures. Paris :; Librairie de I’ Art, 


cartoons for tapesiry. There can be little doubt that, owing to the 
importance of the work, a large number of distinguished painters were 
attracted by it, and henceforth devoted themselves exclusively thereto, 
In that way we can understand how so many pieces which evidently 
were designed by masters of the first rank cannot be attributed to any 
one with certainty. Apparently there were whole schools devoted to. 
this sort of labour. Artists renounced the production of easel pic- 
tures or monumental frescoes in order to design cartoons that the 
weaver afterwards cut into strips for the sake of convenience. 


In the sixteenth century painters did not consider they 
were losing caste by accepting commissions from the tapestry — 
weavers, and in those days an artist might well be proud 
that he was able to be an auxiliary in the production of 
decorative work. The craftsmen who put his work into: 


‘ 


shape were likely to be better critics than his ordinary patrons, — 


and it required all his skill to satisfy them, REYNOLDS 
advised young artists to “be as select in those whom 


you endeavour to please as in those you endeavour ~ 


to imitate,” and that selection was insured by the 
old co-operation between artists and workmen. Indeed, 
the history of tapestry reveals how, when the art began to. 
decline, it was owing to the lapses of the weavers whem 
they ceased to be censors and departed from traditional 
practices. 


liar style was ill-adapted for imitation. But an enterprising 


When BoucHER was appointed to be inspector 
of the Gobelins, it must have been evident that his pecu- 


factor invoked the aid of chemistry, and thousands of new ~ 


shades in threads were placed at the disposal of the weavers. 


They were able to imitate BoucHEr’s schemes in greys” 


and blues, and in order to produce illusion they employed 


colours which were known to be fugitive, But at that 
time, as M. MUunvz says, “‘On ne songeait guere au lende- 
main,” the future was left to care for itself, and while there 
was a demand for pieces presenting Classic legends after 
BoucHEr, it mattered little how long the colours were to 
last. Under other conditions there could hardly be a more 
suitable artist for the Gobelins than’ BoucHER, for, as 
REYNOLDS said, he possessed enough merit to make half 


the painters of his country his imitators, and his skill im ~ 
composition, grace and beauty were well adapted for designs 
for tapestry ; but he was as indifferent to process as in his ~ 
own work to sketches and models, and he helped to ruin a@ 


branch of art because he fancied that all 


things must be 
made subservient to painting. 


M. Mobwyrz, in his introduction to the collection of en- a 
gravings, does not profess to write the history of tapestry. 


That task he has already gone through, and his volume on 
the subject, which forms part of the ‘‘ Bibliotheque de- 
Enseignement des Beaux-Arts,” should be Pere 
all students of art. The chapters which form the intro- 
duction are so many essays by a writer who is a master of 
his subject. 
In the first chapter there is a reference to the additional 
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evidence of the merit of ancient tapestry of which the © 


French have become possessors. 


These are the Coptic 


examples produced by Christians in Egypt at various times 
between the third or fourth century of our era and the © 


tenth century. The pieces were used at funerals, and 


“present a variety of subjects, such as geometric orna- — 


ments, flowers, real and fantastic animals, religious symbols, — 


&c., all being treated in a large manner, and in a scheme of 
colour of which the tones are as sober as durable” ; in 
fact the work differs little from modern ‘ haute-lisse,” except 
in the solidity of the colours and the firmness of the style. 
That “haute-lisse” tapestry (ce. having perpendicular 
warps) was executed during the Middle Ages is undoubted. 


Professor TIKKANEN, of Helsingfors, discovered in the — 


Bibliothé¢que Nationale a Greek manuscript of the thir- 
teenth century, in which a woman is shown standing at a 
loom with the warps arranged in an upright way; and a 
corresponding figure is to be found in one of the Vatican 
manuscripts. The tapestries of St. Géréon, Cologne, now 


divided among several museums, Halberstadt and Qued- — 


linburg, are of the twelfth or thirteenth century. In the 
fourteenth century there was a change in the subjects, and 
scenes from daily life were not considered as being un- 
worthy of treatment. The Louvre now possesses a piece 
of tapestry bequeathed by Baron DavILLIER in which a fine 
gentleman—from the costume he must have belonged to 
the beginning of the fifteenth century—is seen approaching 
a lady, and about to offer her a miniature heart as a symbol 
of affection. To us the great merit of the piece consists 1n 
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the wood which forms the background: the trees are of a 
novel species; the flowers grow stiffly and, from the 
peculiar perspective, appear to flourish above the trees ; 
but in this work we have a forerunner of the green scenes 
of a later period, which, if refreshing the eye counts for 
anything, should be esteemed beyond the brilliantly-coloured 
. pictures. 

The tapestry of the fifteenth century is classed by M. 
MUnvz in two divisions. The first is represented by the 
school of RoceR VAN DER WEYDEN and THIERRY Bouts, 
which produced pieces that were austere if grandiose in 
treatment, the subjects being rather doleful ; in the second 
division there was a desire to produce pleasing subjects, 
and the school was represented by MEMLING, Huco VAN 
DER GoEs, GERARD, Davip PALENIER, MasusE and 
QuenTIN Matsys—artists who have gained reputation as 
painters. Scenes from ancient history found favour with 
the people, and men often produced also poetic subjects, 
but according to M. Munrz, the most brilliant develop- 
ment was in the treatment of allegory, of which there were 
several varieties, as the religious, the philosophic and the 
satiric. Poems were sometimes illustrated, and even humor- 
ous examples were not excluded. Chivalry was also a precious 
mine for the designers, and the legends seem to be well 
adapted to tapestry decoration. It has been regretted that 
RAPHAEL, in preparing the cartoons, treated them as if they 
were intended for frescoes. ‘‘ Though not strictly to be called 
fresco,” says REYNOLDS, “yet they may be put under that de- 
nomination.” M. MUnrtz points out that in dealing with 
the subject critics consider the cartoons rather than the 
tapestries, in which the decorator has taken revenge for the 
reserve that was imposed on the designer. The elaborate 
borders around the scenes also show a difference with 
frescoes. M. MUtnrtz considers that the borders on which 
FRANCESCO PENNI worked form, with the ornamentation of 
the Loggia, ‘‘ the most surprising triumph of decorative art 
as it was understood in the brightest days of the Renais- 
sance, for besides the incomparable beauty, variety and 
richness of the svo?ifs, there are joined a skill in disposi- 
tion, a fancy and. nobility of grouping which could only 
come from the prince of designers.”. RAPHAEL’s assistants 
aided in some cases, but M. Munrz ascribes the borders 
of the Commission to St. Peter and St. Paul at Athens to 
the master. Although the figure-pieces have been often 
‘reproduced, the borders were generally omitted. 
reason is unknown. M. Mintz supposed that the original 
designs may have been lost, or the work was found too 
costly or too closely representative of the history of Lro X. 
But as the borders are falling to pieces, he suggests that 
they should be reproduced in the atelier of tapestry in the 
Vatican. 

There are important works belonging to the sixteenth 
century for which the cartoons probably came from Italy, 
especially those showing the history of VuLcan, the history 
of Mars and VENus, and the history of VERTUMNA and 
Pomona. In some of the subjects there is a reminiscence 
of RAPHAEL, and it is suggested that some sketches of that 
master were used as a basis by MicuEt Coxis, of Mechlin, 
who after residing in Rome returned to Belgium, and was 
largely employed in designing tapestry. 

According to M. Munvz, tapestry was at its highest in 
the age of Louis XIV. The colours of the pieces of that 
time have withstood the action of light, while those pro- 
duced with thread that is dyed according to the scientific 
system of the late M. CHEvREUIL, begin to be discoloured 
at the end of a few months. In the seventeenth century 
there were fewer tones of colour. For a porirait’of Cardinal 
CuiGI, in the richest vestments, twenty-nine varieties were 
required in those days; whilst for a representation of the 


Emperor ALEXANDER and NAPOLEON seventy-three varieties | 
were supplied. Of late years there is a return to the earlier ' 
' 


practice. 

The quantity of tapestry possessed by France prior to 
the Revolution is almost incredible. 
the fétes in Strasburg in 1770, on the entry of Martz 


ANTOINETTE, and he appears to have been most impressed | : : ‘ ; 
: PP P . seemed to him easily practicable to make it the rule for all 


with the splendid pieces which were to be found on all 
sides, Within a temporary building, erected on an island 
of the Rhine, he saw a complete set of the Vatican series 
for the first time, which taught him how to value, e masse, 
the beautiful and the perfect. Elsewhere in the building 


¢ 


The | 


GoeETHE has described 


he saw many other works, and he considered it was ominous 
to have the series devoted to the A/istory of Jason near the 
throne. He asked the attendants why representations of 
the most horrible marriage ever celebrated should be 
obtruded before the eyes of a young Queen at her entry 
into her new country. Were there no architects or 
decorators in France who could comprehend the impres- 
sions which the pictures would produce, the presentiments 
they might awaken? But Gorruer’s friends grew alarmed 
about the effects of his sense of fitness, and carried him 
off for safety. They told him the Queen was no more 
likely to be alarmed than the peopie of Strasburg. The 
poet had not seen many decorative works, and was not 
aware that in considering them people never take anything 
that may be tragic in a serious way. 
In other places tapestry was employed less worthily 
than in Strasburg. Precious hangings have been used for 
carpets, and some were destroyed for the sake of the little 
gold they could yield. The Comte MoONTALEMBERT records 
that in Clermont there were twelve pieces which were made 
between 1505 and 1511. They were allowed to become 
shreds. An offer was made to clean them and restore them 
as far as was practicable, but the offer was declined. At 


, Rheims fourteenth-century tapestries were used as carpets 
| about the episcopal throne, and many other instances could 


be given of the indifference to work that was once prized. 

The large number of plates in the volume are the best 
' black-and-white representations of tapestry that are to be 
| found, and from the scale justice can be rendered to the 
| details. In England there is not much likelihood of a 
| revival of the Mortlake or the Windsor tapestry works, for 
that form of textile is not in keeping with the logic of art ; 
_ but at least the subject is worth study, for at one time 
| tapestry was the rival of fresco as a means of decoration. 


LOCAL TRAINING IN ARCHITECTURE. 


N Tuesday Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A, read a paper at the 
| Art Congress on the ‘Study of Local Architecture, 
| especially by Schools of Art,” in which he explained ‘that his 
| object wa; to call special attention to the importance of what 
/ he should like to call the field study of architecture—by which 
| he meant the study of actual buildings as they existed instead 
| of from drawings and books on architecture. There was no 
| doubt that the immense improvement in the architecture of 
to-day was chiefly owing to the diligent study of old work, and 
he was anxious to point out the importance of the study of local 
architecture in a complete and systematic manner, rather than 
the desultory and roaming study of miscellaneous examples ; 
and further, the necessity of such study, not only for archi- 
tects, but particularly for all connected with the building trades. 
He did not think sufficient attention had yet been paid to the 
necessity of getting at the building operatives by something 
more than talking, and he wished to see a determined 
effort to get at the builder, the builder’s clerk, the fore- 
| man, and the operative. To get at established builders 
might be given up as hopeless; after a certain time of 
life it was of no use appealing to a man to throw away his 
past experience and begin over again. What was, however, 
practicable was to get at the builders’ sons and destined suc- 
cessors and the race of builders’ clerks who nowadays play so 
_ important a part. If the Department of Science and Art would 
recognise the importance of connecting themselves with actual 
living, rather than with an art which could not be dignified with 
the title of academic, but might perhaps best be called depart- 
mental, and if they would keep themselves in touch with the 
practice of architecture by consultation with architects, they 
might do much good by improving the examples put before 
students. It was undoubtedly most necessary that architects 
should go further than local study and acquaint themselves 
with good work of all times and nations, but he was confident 
they would make most use of that if they had first got a frm 
hold on some tradition by systematic study of their own local 
architecture, by following it up closely and studying every small 


' and apparently insignificant detail, all of which were essential 


to their right employment of style in their own work. The 
study of local architecture was still more imperative for 
builders and workmen, since it was not only the sole means of 
study within their reach, but distinctly the most desirable. It 


schools of art to encourage this study of local examples. 
Instead of one universal set of copies each centre should select 


_ its list of good specimens, to which the attention of students 


should be directed, and they should be encouraged by prizes 
and other metheds to measure and sketch all old examples in 
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their district. Mr. Nevill went on to point out the desirability 
of the study of the Mediceval churches, the numerous speci- 
mens of delicate carving, graceful doorways and porches of the 
periods of William of Orange, Queen Anne and the earlier 
Georges. To speak of a branch of art specially interesting to 
Birmingham there was not one of those periods that did not 
furnish abundant examples of good metalwork that should serve 
as examples to the manufacturers of the town. _Let them com- 
pare the old patterns of iron casement furniture with their 
graceful curves and turns, and the extremely common things 
that were thought good enough for even expensive fittings of 
to-day. Similar observations applied to plasterwork, whilst a 
most valuable collection might again be made of old woodwork, 
Jacobean furniture, and the carved mantelpieces and doorways 
-of the Queen Anne and Georgian period. When the proper 
collection of their own work had been made it would be quite 
time enough to scour foreign countries, though of course no 
eligible opportunity of collecting examples need be neglected. 
Every word he had said applied as much to the architect and 
the amateur as to the builder, and he felt sure that when once 
an interest was awakened, the fascination was such, and the 
study was so thoroughly within the grasp even of an ordinary 
mind that it might be trusted to go on by itself, gaining strength 
as it progressed, and ending in that consummation that was the 
one-hope of art, creating once again in all a sound and healthy 
tradition out of which master minds may evolve new conquests 
and new achievements. 

Mr. T. G. Jackson said he understcod what Mr. Nevill advo- 
cated was that workmen should have extended to them the same 
kind of study that architects were expected to go through, As 
to the advantage of such proposition there could be no two 
opinions. But this difficulty occurred to him. At the present 
day the workman had very little work left to him in which he 
could originate. In the old days there was a great deal of 
original work that the ordinary workman could do. And he 
did it without asking how from those above him. All the 
beautiful joimerywerk of the time of Queen Anne was done in 
4 great measure by workmen without drawings from architects. 
When they considered the enormous number of buildings 
attributed to Sir Christopher Wren, it was impossible he could 
have done more than give general ideas as to many of them. 
He had a band of trained workmen under him, clever men, the 
chief of whom was Grinling Gibbons, all of whom were engaged 
in carrying out Wren’s ideas in their own way. These old 
traditions, unfortunately, were now lost, and workmen could not 
be trusted to do anything without elaborate working drawings 
in every detail. . If they could revive the old custom of leaving 
the workmen to carry out the architect’s general ideas they 
would do more to restore art in the country than anything else 
they could devise What they wanted was that the craftsmen 
should become artists. 

Mr. E R. Taylor (head-master of the Birmingham School 
of Art) said with regard to one point mentioned in Mr. Nevill’s 
paper Birmingham was not behind. For some years past they 
had in the School of Art fostered the study of local architec- 
ture. Prizes had been offered for such study, and some good 
work had been done. Generally amongst young local architects 
this study had not been neglected. As for tradition, judging 
by his owa experience of those who were in pupilage in the 
architects’ offices, the question arose whether the architects 
themselves had not lost the traditions of art as well as the 
workmen, Of all the students in the Birmingham School of 
Art, with some frequent exceptions, he might say that they 
could not draw except with the T square and the set square ; 
some there were who could not draw a simple tile, to say 
nothing of designing, and many of them were architects’ pupils. 
That seemed a strong statement to make, but it did not 
exaggerate the truth, Where the fault lay was for architects to 
show, and not for him. 

Mr. Blomfield thought Mr. Taylor was right, the blame was 
generally taid upon the builder that should be placed upon the 
architect. The builder had to work to all sorts of sections 
supplied oy ali sorts of architects, and therefore it was im- 
possible for him to get traditions. The architects should make 
themselves more of artists than they were at present, and also 
more of craftsmen. They should learn to draw and model, 
and as soon as they did that we should get some good archi- 
tecture. Mr. Nevill had suggested that we should go to 
- Jacobean and other old styles for patterns, but they knew that 
the manufacture of old Jacobean furniture was a flourishing 
modern industry—a very bad imitation generally of old 
designs, He thought it would be preferable not to imitate old 
work, but first to get a thorough knowledge of the work, and 
then to work out new designs from the foundation of knowledge 
thus gained, It was the architect’s province to put the house 
tn order first, and then, and not till then, would we have some 
chance of having a system of national art. 

Mr. Nevill, in reply, said he was glad to hear that the study 
of old architecture was not neglected in Birmingham. When 
he spoke of. architects he did not speak of architects as they 
how were, but as they ought to be. He believed that the 
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young architect of the present day was working up to the 
standard he had set forth, and they were not looked upon as 
properly qualified unless they were somewhere near that 
standard. He, like Mr. Blomfield, was for encouraging a 
knowledge of old work, and then leaving the student to his own 
invention to work out something new from his knowledge ; but 
he would discourage all effort at invention prior to a real 
knowledge of old work. 


METHODS IN ART EDUCATION.* 
By J. E. Hopcson, R.A, 


OWEVER the world may have been governed in former 


times, it appears to me that now, after the events that 
happened and the books that have been written, no govern- 
ment is possible unless it is supported by the good sense of the 


nation in general. Official authority is defunct; the sceptre . 


with which emperors, popes, kings and princes were wont to 
batter the heads of those who objected has got dry rot; it is. 
not to be trusted, It is deemed: more prudent not to use ig 
seeing that if the weapon gave way the potentate might appear 
ridiculous, wielding only half a sceptre, which is almost worse 
than none at all, and emperors, popes, kings and princes’ have 
now to submit to an authority which is above them all—that of 
public opinion. 
portance to elicit public opinion, and, above all, to find out 


what those have to say on 4 given subject who know most _ 


about it and are most likely to have sound judgment, « This is 
the purpose for which the National Association for the En- 
couragement of Art as applied to Industry was founded. It 


was not expected that it would alter men’s ways of thinking, or _ 


give a new aspect to society, nor that it would bring about an 


art era like that of Pericles or of Leo X. What wecandois 
to provide a fitting reception for it; we can see to it that when _ 
the man of genius appears amongst us he shall have free scope — 
to develop himself, and shall not languish for want of employ-. __ 


ment. How to clear away obstacles from his path, how to 


provide him with occupation worthy of his powers, appears to 
And, furthermore, as art 


me a fitting subject for deliberation. 
is not restricted to the manifestations of genius in lofty themes, 
but is capable of universal application, since its influence, as 
history testifies, can be made to creep insensibly into be inner 


fibre of men’s thoughts, colouring all their perceptions,and turn- _ 


ing them as by some talismanic charm to the contemplation of — 
what is beautiful, there are obviously departments where culti- 
vated taste is sufficient without genius, and in great art epochs 
there was a general combination. At one end of the scale we > 
find a Phidias imparting to his creations a majesty and a time- 
enduring grandeur which makes them almost akin with the 
works of nature; and at the other jwe find a host of humble | 
artificers, who fashioned little terra-cotta images, all sorts of 

domestic utensils, one and all of them stamped with the impress — 
of taste and the perception of what is beautiful. I will not 
attempt in this place to enter into a discussion which is a very 
tempting one, namely, whether the process began from below, 
from the instinct for beauty beginning with humble things, with ~ 
kitchen utensils, and rising gradually until it said its last word 
in the Parthenon ; or whether it began with great things and 
percolated downwards until it got into the hands of the scullery- 
maid. The fact remains; we are here dealing with no un- 
accountable phenomena; there is artistic talent enouvh in this 
country, and it is surely a useful thing for the community at 
large to meet together as we have done, and to consult together 
how that talent can be most profitably applied. Surely of all 
objects which a man can set his mind to there is none nobler 
than that of education. At the time of the revival of learning 
in Europe the enthusiasm for letters amounted to a passion. 

We read of men such as Gemistos Pletho, Marcilio Ficino, Pico 

della Mirandola,.Magliabechi and others, who were credited 
with universal erudition. In the fifteenth century possibly an 

earnest student might reasonably aspire to learn everything 
knowable, ome sczdile, as it was called; but four hundred 
years have passed since then, and in our day the pro- 
ject of learning everything knowable would appear abso- 

lutely appalling to any mind but that of a School Board 
commissioner. The range of art, like that of the sciences, — 
has extended; and the conditions under which it is 
practised have become much more complex, and education, 
therefore, has become more difficult in a corresponding degree. — 
It was a mighty simple thing—art education in the fifteenth 

century. A boy who showed talent was apprenticed to a 
master ; in the do/fega or studio he learnt the preparation of 
colours, panels and walls, how to apply gilding either flat or in 
relief ; he was taught to draw, and (a much more important 
matter) he was taught how to design, and he was taught the 
orthodox traditional treatment of all the subjects he would ever 
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It has become, therefore, of the highest im- _ 
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‘n the pastures? The tiakle of sheep-bell, I hear it not. Such 
things always were before. Instead of them I see a country 
over which the breath of some deadly pestilence has passed, 
and scorched all the life and gladness out of nature; where the 
very earth has lost its solidity, and the houses crack and ree] 
and totter on their crazy foundations; where the sky’is a 
murky cloud, unvisited by joyous sunbeams—a dark inky firms- 
ment against which the blasted trees rear their gaunt and leaf- 
less branches; no life seems possible on this dark earth, 
scattered over with glistening shapes ofhorror, like bones piled 
round a dragon’s den. Are they earthly, these scorice, which 
raise their grizzly outline against the inky sky? A Greek would 
Have imagined that the avenging gods had hurled them down 
to overwhelm the rebellious sons of men. And into this soil 
you ask us to plant art—to cull that delicate exotic whose home 
is far away under deep blue skies, where it lives, or lived, bathed 
ia sunshine, amidst vineyards and olive groves, and to bid it 
flourish here in this charnel dust and under this Stygian 
sky ; it is asking a great deal surely. Art flourished at the 
Close of the Middle Ages, that is, in the sixteenth century, 
when the condition of people must have been quite deplorable. 
They were crowded together in walled cities, in which all sanitary 
and hygienic considerations were utterly ignored ; from time to 
time pestilences arose and swept them away in thousands, and 
we may fairly judge, from the sickly emaciated forms depicted 
by the early painters, what was the type most familiar to them. 
But nature around them was stil! fresh and blooming, and they 
had freedom—freedom in this great sense, greatest of all, that 
aman could be himself, an individual, that he could work for 
his own hand, not as now where he is merely reckoned as a 
unit in the sum of labour, as a hand to turn an engine, or 
rather to hold whatever it isthat he does hold when he manages 
an engine, I should imagine from what I have seen of yeur 
factory hands as they turn out when work is over, that they are 
in better case, healthier and stronger than Medizeval workmen 
could bave been, judging by the arts of the time. But what of 
the spirit and the soul of men? Can that live and flourish 
with the daily clanking of the engine, the remorseless engine 
which cuts and carves, and needs no directing enthusiasm or 
inspiration—which goes its own remorseless way, rising and 
falling in sistole and diastole, before which everything gives 
way—which cuts the block of iron like paper, and curls the 
hard steel into shavings as if it were deal? Everything is 
materialised. We live in an age of iron, and the steel has 
entered into our souls ; but it is only an age of transition: we 
cannot go oa like this. The spiritual heritage of man is for all 
ages: it will assert itself, and, somehow, in the midst of 
machinery and materialism, it will find its szodus vivend?. The 
esthetic faculty, the love of the beautiful, is equally inherent 
in man, and though it may be crushed and overpowered in one 
age, it will crave and insist imperiously for expression in 
another. Our cry must be, “Cultivate design.” 

Let the student in the classroom be taught what is essen- 
tially beautiful, what combination of forms, lines and masses. 
has always delighted mankind ; let him be led up to principles 
till he perceives that contrast and variety with harmony are the 
became traditional, and was handed down from master-worker | essence of all beautiful combinations; and when he has 
to apprentice ; but, in fact, the style altered with every twenty thoroughly seized the principles he will not be at any loss to 
years or thereabouts, and who set the new type? The thing is | apply them to anything he may beset to do. The nature of 
inexplicable except on the supposition that in the workshops ia | his work, its purpose and requirements, will of themselves 
those tines the art of design was taught so thoroughly, down to suggest how that work is to be made beautiful It is quite 
its very foundations, that the workmen were never at a loss, | natural and very excusable if we have failed in this matter 
and could indulge in any freak of fancy without fear uf going | when called upon to make things unknown in the world before, 
wrong. How else can we account for men who began life as | such as a locomotive engine and a Forth Bridge; and indeed 
goldsmiths, like Ghirlandajo, Francia and Benvenuto Cellini, | it seems questionable to my mind how far such things can te 
who, withoyt any further or more special training, suddenly | made beautiful. There is an inexorable law in their constitu- 
became painters and sculptors? In this country, down to the | tion which compels them to go one way and no other. It was 
age of Queen Anne, every farm homestead, cottage and barn | a tremendous problem in science to span the river Forth, and 
built evinced an exquisite sense of design, a rhythmical propor- | to Suspend a roadway over it; and the form the bridge teck 
tion in the balance of roof and wall space, in the span and | was probably as necessary for the solution of that problem as 
Spring of the gable as compared with the wall, in the size of | the form.of the Pons Asinorum of Euclid. I cannot, there- 
apertures, and the amount and nature of ornamentation—a | fore, at all sympathise with those who anathematise that 
sense which has gone lost, which has wandered aloft to the | wonderful structure for its ugliness. The effect it produces on 
musical stars from whence it came ; and how did those builders | my mind is a sensation of immense power, of a splendid human 
come by it? Whea a Surrey cottage was built they did not | triumph over materials, which gives me as much pleasure as 
send for Sir Christopher Wren ; it was done by the local man, | does a sensation of beauty, It is narrow-minded and unworthy 
and how did he come by so much accomplishment—by an | of our vaunted progress to ask for the same thing every- 
accomplishment which some profoundly learned architects of | where and in every place. A factory, with its straight 
the present day are lacking in? Here is a problem in art | brick walls. its hundred windows all alike, and its tall chimney 
education ; and if congresses can solve it and rehabilitate art | belching forth volumes of black smoke, is an unsightly 
in something like its old form, we shali not have met together | thing, no doubt; but the idea of which it is the visible 
_ and been bored by presidential addresses for nothing, One | embodiment is a great one, and thrills the imagination. 
very important consideration we must bear in mind, that the | it is ugly in itself, but it is a cause of beauty ; it is helping to, 
conditions existing at the present day are such as never existed | spread civilisation and comfort in far-away countries 3° its” 
before. : ugliness is a necessary evil that much good may come’ to 

I willtake one instance: when I look around me in the | humanity at large. We are far less thrifty of our matérials 
vicinity of this city of Birmingham, what is it I see? Is this, I | than our ancestors. Our great-great-great-great-grandmothers 
Say to myself, my mother earth, justissinea tellus, who fzeds all | handed down their hrocaded gowns to their daughters, who in 
things living from her teeming breasts? Where are the home- | like manner passed them on when they became mothers. If. 
steads with their goodly array of golden ricks, where the milk- | our day, when a lady has worna silk dress at two or three 
maids and the sun-byurnt husbandmen, where the cattle grazing ' dinner-parties in a season, she considers that it has become too 


be called upon to paint, and.these were very few. During the 
Renaissance, under the influence of Greek art, art became 
more complicated ; anatomy, perspective and foreshortening at 
the same time became objects of study; Greek gods and 
goddesses appeared upon the scene, and more play was allowed 
to the imagination ; but, nevertheless, art ranged within easily 
defined and not very extensive limits. The biographies of 
artists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries always 
remind me of a toy which was fashionable when I was a child. 
There were two figures cut out of pasteboard, one of a lady, 
the other of a_gentleman, and a number of detached heads. 
You could fit any head you pleased to the figures ; some heads 
were handsome, others ug'y, some gracious, others trucualent, but 
they all wore the same garments and had the same hands and 
legs. The artists of three centuries, with the sole exception of 
William Hogarth, only differed in their heads—-their garments 
were cut in the same fashion. 

What is the condition of art at the present day? Where 
is its old simplicity? It has vanished out of sight. What has 
become of traditional treatment? It has passed away into 
the limbo of forgotten things. Where do we see the rigorous 
observance of design? That has been superseded by the 
accidents of the photograph. On every side we see nothing 
but unrest and searching after novelty ; and, worse than that, 
we see (in foreign countries rather than in England) what never 
was seen before in the course of the long history of art, neither 
from the Greeks or Romans, who were as morally bad as they 
could be, not from cinque-cento Italians, who were almost all 
villains—we see art stooping to represent scenes degrading to 
humanity and morality. The education of the painier is in 
these times especially difficult; in the case of the sculptor it is 
less so, because his art is based more on the concrete, on form 
as it is rather than on things as they appear ; as for the archi- 
tect—poor man ! he has to rear a Stately edifice of brick or 
stone, and make it rest naturally and consistently on a founda- 
tion of plate-glass, feebly supported by tiers of biscuit-tins and 
jam-pots. When we turn to art as applied to industrial and 
decorative purposes, we come to a state of things even still 
more complex and difficult; in the Middle Ages, in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, in every branch of decorative art, in 
tapestries and textile fabrics, in arms and armour, in medals 
and medallions, in knives, forks and spoons, in silverwork and 
bronze, in furniture, in everything, in fact, we see the most 
accomplished design, more ornate and accomplished in one 
age than in another, but always right and pure and in good 
taste. How did the workmen of those times arrive at that 
result? That is the mystery. However we may choose to 
define genius, it has never been supposed to be an attribute of 
an entire population; and at this distance of time we 
can discern individual designers who towered over their 
contemporaries, such as Pisano and Benvenuto Cellini; to 
these we award the distinction of genius. But what of all the 
others? What instinct was it that led them always in the right 
way? We must suppose it was an excellent education, and 
how was that imparted? In theory it appears tolerably simple. 
The great genius invented a style which was imitated and 
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well known to be worn any longer, and discards it. In house- 
holds where economy is an object it is sent to the dyer’s, and with 
a new face its existence is prolonged fora few more dinner- 
parties. Under these circumstances cheapness is an evident 
advantage, but it is a question whether durability is an advan- 
tage at ail. There is a frightful waste of materials going on ; 
some things we may say are made to be destroyed ; such, for 
instance, as meat tins and beer bottles. It has been surmised 
that the floor of the Atlantic in the track of the great mail 
steamers must be covered thickly with them. Obviously in 
many cases it is not worth while making things beautiful. 
There are, therefore, in the existing conditions around us, 
certain cases in which things cannot be made beautiful, and 
others in which it is not worth while; but there are plenty of 
others in which it is neither necessary nor expedient that 
they should be made ugly; and manufacturers know full 
well that the more beautiful they can make their wares, 
the wider is the market, for them—that in the balance 
of competition a pennyworth of beauty often turns the 
scale. It is, therefore, a matter of national importance, and 
touches our supremacy as a manufacturing country, that we 
should get as much of it as we can. And how are you to get 
your artists? You must educate them. There is one very 
obvious way of arriving at the needed result, namely, to draw 
your artists from the Government art schools which are 
scattered broadcast over the country; that is the especial 
object and purpose for which those schools were founded, and 
I sincerely think, ladies and gentlemen, that they have as far 
as possible been true to their mission. I am willing to admit 
even that they have reached the utmost verge of possibility in 
that direction, as they are at present constituted. If that is 
enough, then we need say no more; but if in great centres of 
industry, such as Birmingham, Nottingham, Wolverhampton, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds and Glasgow, it would be an 
advantage to manufacturers to have a supply of artists ready 
trained in the special branch of industry cultivated in their 
own district, then some change must be made in the adminis- 
tration of our Government art schools. Such a result .is 
absolutely impossible as the case stands. The Department of 
Science and Art at South Kensington offers no hope, It is not 
administered by artists or men conversant with art. 

Supposing that in the art schools in Birmingham there 
were to appear five or six youths gifted with an original genius 
for designing metalwork, that school and those youths would 
ibe no better for it as far as Government encouragement is 
concerned. Local masters are able to discern talent in their 
pupils, and though they may discern talent of a high order, and 
especially suited to the locality in which they are placed, under 
the present adininistration they have no means of encouraging 
it; that must be done by others than the heads of the Depart- 
ment. This is no fault of anyone’s; it must be so as things 
are now administered. There is no other way, the scheme is 
too complex to admit of special deviations, no hitch must occur 
anywhere, lest the whole machinery be thrown out of gear. 
‘The only way we can bring our art schools in touch with our 
manufacturing industry is by decentralising. In all provincial 
schools should be taught the elements and principles of design, 
«with special reference to local needs; and the art of design 
being the foundation of the arts, the student who has acquired 
it may readily turn, if he has imagination and culture, to the 
higher branches of art, just as Ghirlandajo and Francia did ; 
and history may repeat the phenomenon of a workman, let-us 
-say of Nottingham or Birmingham, developing into a fine 
painter or sculptor. 


SCULPTURE AS APPLIED TO 


DECORATION. 


A PAPER on“ Sculpture as Internal Decoration” was read 

by Mr. Roscoe Mullins at the Art Congress on Tuesday. 

The title of his paper, he said, assumed a division in the art 
of sculpture into two definite sections—that which could be 
applied to internal decoration, and that which cannot be so 
considered. This distinction is by no means well defined or 
clearly marked out. He lately saw it defined as “the class of 
work which concerned itself with the delineation of two 
dimensions of space”; and, although this was by no means a 
comprehensive description, there was a truth underlying it, for 
it inferred that decorative work must have a background, and 
this was a great distinction between decorative and non- 
decorative work. Decoration had come to mean the mere 
thoughtless filling up of some space—‘thoughtless” in the 
strict sense of the term, without thought—that which was 
merely pleasing to the eye, but conveyed no idea in its form or 
meaning in its lines: appealing to our sense of beauty, it was 
true, but in nowise to our higher imaginative faculties. This 
modern use of the term “ decoration” in sculpture was certainly 
not justified by precedent, for most of the Greek work that had 
been handed dcwn to us (some of the finest of which was 
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now. preserved in the British Museum), was representative 
of .the thought of the age in which it was executed, and 
at the same time was purely decorative, the several figures form- 
ing. parts of the building for which they were designed. The 
pediments, metopes and frieze of the Parthenon were all 
part and parcel of the building they decorated; yet they em- 
bodied the religious traditions and stories calculated to awaken 
the national sentiment, such as the birth of Athena. Another 


illustration—the western facade of Wells Cathedral was 


distinctly decorative ; yet we read that “it was a calendar for 
unlearned men,” therefore a means of education to many in the 
land. If there was still any doubt that true decoration could 
go hand in hand with subjects and ideas, they had only to 
glance at the work of that truly artistic nation, the Japanese, 
where they saw how the various animals and natural objects 


that made up their splendidly decorative panels, and fitted in 


so tastefully to odd corners of space, were all emblems typical 
of some thought. 


nations, that under the name of decoration most of the great 
work was included, and that only a small part of it, indeed, 


could legitimately claim to have been designed to stand apart. 


He did not wish to overstep the mark and suggest that all good 
sculpture should be decorative. 


their unity. : 
union, if the art was to live amongst us and be an important 


medium of expression to the national mind. At present what — 


did we see? Our national sculpture was almost exclusively 


devoted to the erection of portrait-statues ; and the nation, in — 


its natural and laudable desire to do honour to its great men, 


Therefore he thought it would have to be 
admitted, if they went back to distant times and to other 


There was no question con- — 
nected with the arts at the present day more important than — 
In sculpture there was an especial need of this 


and benefactors of the race, erected these statues to their 


memory. The result was that, when the personality of the sub- 
ject had passed from tnemory, no pleasure was to be gained ~ 
any longer from the likeness, there was often no vestige of — 


beauty to give joy at all ; indeed, often, owing to the necessities 


of costume and to stiffness of gait, the work was an eyesore, 
instead of being, as it should be, an inspiriting and soul-stirring 
record of the past. 
of view, to have the spandrils and enrichments of the mouldings 


throughout a building in harmony and taste if the sculpture — 
that occupied a far more important position was out of sympathy 


with that building and an element of discord in its design. The 
most glaring instance where sculpture marred rather than added 
to the beauty of a building was Westminster Abbey. The 
national custom decreed that the highest honour we could pay 
to the illustrious dead was by erecting a monument in those 


It was of no avail, from an esthetic point — 


famous precincts ; but in doing it we, or rather our ancestors— _ 


for they had been the chief offenders—had rudely disturbed © 
In some instances arches had ~ 


the beauty of the noble building. 
been cut away; in others their structure hidden, in one place 
actually, by covering the arch andcolumns with sculptured palms 


and palm-leaves to give additional meaning to the Eastern 
was true 


life of the hero whose fame was depicted. It 
such action would not be allowed now, but still he questioned 
whether the large unattached statues, on their cold, cylindrical 
pedestals, looking as if they were merely placed there awaiting 


disposal, were in better keeping with the building than the 
For evidences of what a 


flagrant examples of an earlier time. 
fine sense of sculpturesque internal dcoration could do, they 
had only to turn from the abbey to the adjoining church of St. 
Margaret’s, where most of the monuments were Jacobean, 
therefore not executed in the same style as the building itself; 
nevertheless there was a harmony and beauty about the whole 
that was lost in the abbey. ‘This union of sculpture and archi- 
tecture would rid the sculptor of many incumbrances that 
fettered him in his art, for rules of decoration would not allow 
their use; who could imagine, for instance, a pediment of 
trousered men and petticoated women? Costume, as costume, 
was there out of place; art was paramount, and what was not 
artistic had to be banished. When they had acknowledged 
the principle that sculpture should be applied to decorative 
purposes, not as an occasional practice, but generally, they 
came then to the question, how best to apply it. With regard 
to this there was a golden rule laid down by Sir Charles 
Eastlake, upon which too much stress could not be laid ; 
he says “the conventions of the arts are remedies adopted 
in certain situations and under particular circumstances, 
and are supposed to be concealed in their results; their 


ultimate resemblance to nature, and their successful effect 


in those circumstances, are the test of their propriety and 
necessity.” This rule assumed this first proposition, viz., that 
sculpture should be designed for a given place, and that the 
basis of the art, like that of any other, was nature. As a rule, 


he should say that on objects with no fixed position a low relief 


treatment should be adhered to, so that no strong shadows 
should project, over important parts to spoil the relief and 
general effect. The law that the question of utility preceded 
that of ornament settled many points: a chair, for instance, 
should first be comfortable, and not have a projecting knob at 
the back ; tables should not only stand firmly upon their les, 
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but they should look strong and well, so the ornament should 
not be obtrusive. As an examiner at the South Kensington 
Department, he had seen some excellent designs from Birming- 
ham of finger-plates and door-handles with light and artisti- 
cally-conceived fancies executed upon them. He hoped there 
was a demand for such designs in some of the larger metal 
works, and that native talent was employed instead of being 
imported, as was formerly done. Beyond stating a few general 
principles, the fewer laws that were laid down for the guidance 
of art and its method of treatment the better, and the more 
chance there would be for originality of design. He did not 
wish it to be inferred, dwelling, as he had done, on the 
importance that might be given to decorative sculpture, that his 
object was to decry sculpture pure and simple—/re?-stehende, 
free-standing—as he called it, for some of the highest and 
noblest art had probably been inspired solely by the idea con- 
tained in the work, and not at all by any considerations as to 
its position. All he wished to insist upon was that we had been 
too much in the habit of looking upon decorative art as un- 
worthy of the genuine artist, and therefore too often had left it 
to men who had had little opportunity for study, and whose 
business consisted in farming the work rather than doing the 
work. He rejoiced that now there seemed to be a growing 
desire to employ sculpture where it might form part of a whole 
and be no longer considered isolated work; but much still 
remained to be done_ ‘The chief stumbling-block to this unity 
of purpose appeared to be the fear that anything might detract 
from the importance that was attached to portraiture. This 
importance was not weakened but strengthened when the work 
was fitted into some architectural setting. A statue placed 
indiscriminately, as it too often was, in keeping with nothing 
around it, was apt to be passed by; whilst if suitably placed, in 
harmony with the thought of its surroundings, its importance 
was enhanced, and the eye was led on to notice and appreciate 
its beauties by the harmonious composition and design of the 
whole. 


Mr. Simmonds said the sculpture in Westminster Abbey | 


had been in the minds of many for some time past. They had 
had a variety of schemes promoted for removing part of the 
sculpture from the Abbey. He hoped Mr. Mullins was not in 
favour of such a proposition. It seemed to him that to remove 
the ancient landmarks in the history of art was a very serious 
matter. He agreed with Mr. Mullins that, generally, sculpture 
was not so much in harmony with its surroundings as it ought 
to be. That was a thing they must all have felt. Every 
sculptor felt it, and no doubt the general public did as well. 
But what was to be done? When people wanted a statue they 
took the sculptor into a little or a big squalid town, with dingy, 
grimy streets. There was not a decent street or square in all 
the place, and the sculptor was generally told that, “ We want 
you to put up a statue to our late lamented Mr. Somebody: will. 
you select a site? We have got so much money—it used to be 
3,0002., it was now generally I,000/. We want the statue to be 
not less than 9 feet high, and on a granite, polished granite, 
pedestal.” That was the general instruction that the sculptor got. 
The people overlooked the fact that they had not a decent p'ace 
in the town to put a statue, no architectural features with which 
a Statue of 9 feet on a pedestal could harmonise. But the 
sculptor was forced to execute the commission, and all that he 
could do, therefore, was to execute a portrait statue. The 
portrait was frequently a good one, but what about the detest- 
able costume to which the sculptor was forced also to adhere? 
As to sculpture for interior decoration, he thought Mr. Mullins 
was perfectly right in saying that the tenure of property 
had a great deal to do with the paucity of sculpture for internal 
ecoration. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill thought that there was an immense 
amount of good sculpture wrought on bad material. They 
should not throw away fine art work on such material as the 
stone of this country, for such material was quite unfitted for 
such work ; it gathered dust and dirt, and by thus changing the 
light and shade quite changed the sculptor’s original ideas. 
He had seen beautiful work in churches quite ruined because of 
the unsuitable material. Marble and alabaster were much more 
suitable than Bath stone, and could be obtained at a very little 
additional cost. He had seen elaborate and beautiful carving 
in Bath stone, which was really an atrocious material. He 
agreed with Mr. Simmonds about the puiling down of old work. 
If some architects had had their way a few years ago they 
would have pulled down St. Paul’s and replaced it by a Gothic 
cathedral. He was very suspicious of the destruction of old work 
when he recollected that fact. 

Mr. Rathbone advocated the greater use of terra-cotta as 
an art material. The material in ordinary use was far too 
expensive. 

Mr, Mullins, in reply, said he did not advocate such icono- 
clastic proceedings as the removal of ths statues from West- 
minster Abbey. All he wished to convey was that they should 
find somewhere otherwise to do honour to the illustrious dead, 
instead of filling up every niche and corner of the Abbey and 
crowding out the architecture of the place. As to the 
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surroundings of statues in public places, he thought sculptors 
knew what they wanted, and would let it be known if the public 
gave them a chance. What was necessary was that the public 
should be educated to what the sculptors wanted. It was, of 
course, most difficult to work portrait statuary in as decorative- 
work, but it had bean done successfully at the back of, 
Burlington House, at the India Office and in Paris, particularly 
at the Hotel de Ville. As a matter of fact every nine people 
in ten hated statues, and in connection with this hatred he 
believed the wretched coats and trousers we were obliged to 
wear had a lot to do with it, for they were fatal to anything 
like beauty of design. The question of material which Mr. 
Nevill had raised was one rather for the architect than the 
sculptor. A marble or alabaster figure looked bad in a stone 
setting. 

Me Mackmurdo, in closing the discussion, said :—As to the 


-question of portraiture, what the sculptor wanted was not so 


much the isolated statue of a man, because that was only 
interesting to his contemporaries, but a statue which repre- 
sented the man in relation to the society in which he lived ; 
therefore they would like to represent their subject in his active 
sphere, engaged in the work which merited the memorial. 
Then as to the want of harmony in the surroundings, they 
should all take care that their work was seen to the best advan-" 
tage. Mr. Watts, the sculptor and painter, had always, 
cherished the idea that some town might build itself a campo 
santo, such as there was at Pisa, where the memory of those 
who passed away could be cherished amidst harmonious 
surroundings. A city like Birmingham might take up an idea 
of that kind. é 


MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


MEMORIAL to the Marquis of Salisbury, K G., from the 
Society for the Preservation of the Monuments of 
Ancient Egypt, is lying at 9 Buckingham Street, Strand, for 
signature by students of history and archeology, architects, © 
painters and sculptors, men of letters and others, lovers of art. 
It is stated that the destruction of the ancient monuments has 
called forth a strong expression of public opinion lately. And 
it is indeed impossible to regard the obliteration of documents 
relating to the earliest recorded civilisation and works of art of 
rare beauty, with feelings other than those of shame and indig- 
nation. As a specimen of the nature of the historical records’ 
as yet spared the following are cited :— 

The wall-sculpture in one of the chambers of the temple of 
Seti I. at Abydos, represents the monarch showing his son, 
Ramses II, the table of the kings of Egypt. The long line of 
the former dynasties, tabulated in column after column of 
royal cartouches, stands displayed in the sight of the prince. 
The purport of this dramatic presentation, rendered with 
extraordinary force and directness, is clear and obvious. The 
father, while unfolding the roll of his predecessors, recoun‘s 
their mighty deeds, whereby the empire was built up and con- 
solidated. He reveals to the boy the splendour of the heritage 
to which some day he will succeed, and he exhorts him when 
the time arrives that he also shall rule and govern the land, to 
follow in the footsteps of his forefathers This spirited scene, 
calculated to awaken the deepest enthusiasm, is a typical 
example of the decoration covering the walls of the monuments, 
whether tombs or temples, studding the Nile valley and the 
Delta. Considered from an artistic point of view, these sculp- 
tured slabs are abounding in the highest qualities of concep- 
tion and execution. They fulfil the most exalted functions of 
art, in appealing to all noble associations. In their infinie 
variety of subject the whole picture of human lite is mirrored 
forth. No phase of a civilisation of singular vitality and 
refinement is omitted. Scenes of pastoral and domestic life, of 
industry and commerce, of war and conquest are depicted with 
absolute truth to nature, and with a dramatic skill acquired 
only by consummate mastery. And in the symbolical presen- 
tation of the Powers in whose hands lie the destiny of man, 
and in the portrayal of the incidents connected with the soul’s 
passage through the realms of the nether world, the Egyptian 
artist gave proofs of an imaginative faculty, at once lofty in 
conception and daring in its originality. 

Such is the decoration, and the temples themselves are 
fitting shrines for this wealth of artistic design. They are 
models of all that is stately and impressive in the builder’s art. 
The resources of mechanical science were exhausted in their con- 
struction. Treasures truly royal were lavished in collecting the 
most rare and precious marbles and stones, found only in the 
quarries of the East, for their adornment. But, besides being 
museums of art, the walls of the temples and tombs bore also 
the record of the history of Egypt. Once the long four thousand 
years of that history cou'd have been read in the clearly cut, 
picturesque characters of the hieroglyphic writing. The larger 
portion of these records have been blotted out with the demoli- 
tion of the monuments, but much yet remains. “Many pages 
of Egypt’s poetic literature, the narration of the high achieve- 
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ments of her kings, biographical details relating to her officers 
of State and to private individuals still stand inscribed on the 
ruined remains of many a famous temple or world-renowned 
sepulchral chamber. 

.. Unhappily, the destruction which has been in progress 
dazing centuries has of late years been carried on with increased 
intensity. The growing prosperity of the country has naturally 
created a demand for building materials, and the ancient monu- 
ments are-now, as formerly, resorted to as convenient quarries. 
Miracles of the sculptor’s art and vast wall spaces on which 
are inscribed the documents relating to the earliest civilisation 
are broken up for rubble or cast into the lime-kiln. But the 
worst cases of destruction have arisen from other causes, as 
in the recent most notorious mutilations at Beni-Hassan. 

* Here, and at other places, portions of the most interesting 
paintings and sculptures in Egypt were ruthlessly cut away, 
evidently for sale; and this source of destruction can only be 
met by constant vigilance, and by a system of inspection more 
thorough than can be exercised by the .director of a large and 
important museum. : 

Acts of vandalism of this nature are a disgrace to nine- 
tcenth-century civilisation. 
perpetration is an attitude to which no nation. can submit 
that has the slightest regard for its honour and fair fame. 
That when we accepted the responsibility for the government 
of Egypt we found the-state of things in this particular as it 
now exists, cannot be put forward as an excuse for its con- 
tinuance. 

The years of British rule have witnessed the abolition of 
degrading ard barbarous punishments, and the removal of 
grinding exactions on the peasantry, such as the corvée, they 
have seen also the establishment of equal justice throughout 
ihe land.- The planning and carrying out of a scientific 
system of irtigation by enlarging the area of ground capable of 
cultivation, and by introducing an element of certainty into the 
operations of husbandry, must add considerably to the wealth 
of the country. 

Students of art and history when they visit Egypt view with 
profound grief and dismay this wanton wreckage and destruc- 
tion of the artistic memorials of her past greatness. ‘The 
memorialists are strongly of opinion that the devastation can 
only be prevented by placing the monuments under proper 
inspection, They therefore most earnestly plead that Lord 
Salisbury will direct the agent at Cairo to move the Egyptian 
Government to appoint an English official inspector fully 
qualified for the performance of the duties proposed, who should 
be instructed to submit, with a view to their publication, yearly 
reports of his proceedings. They feel sure that their appeal 
will be widely echoed among the educated and cultivated 
throughout Europe. 


RHIND LECTURES IN ARCHAOLOGY. 


[Ae final lectures of this year’s course of Rhind Lectures, 
i . by Professor Dunn, have been given. In the fifth lecture 
he confined his attention to the history of Scottish botany and 
to Scottish plant folklore. The materials for such a history 
ptior to the middle of the seventeenth century were, he said, 
very scanty, and we were mainly indebted to the records of the 
religious orders fer earlier information as to the native plants. 
The outstanding names associated with the beginnings of their 
systematic botany were Dr. Robert Morrison (1660), Sir Andrew 
Balfour (1670), Sir Robert Sibbald (1684), and James Suther- 
land (1684). Dr, Dunn then gave brief sketches of the lives 
and work of these men. The ruling desire, he continued, of 
the alchemist was wealth, and the leading aim of the early 
botanist was health, or the study of plants with the view of pro- 
viding remedies for real or imaginary bodily ailments. The 
working point of view of the early botanist was the strong con- 
viction that wherever there was disease there would be found 
a remedy for it near at hand. Out of this belief came the once 
favourite “doctrine of signatures,” which was even yet infiuen- 
tial, Itimplied that plants put on the livery of the uses to 
which they should be turned. The lecturer then proceeded to 
consider Scottish plant folklore in the aspects which he desig- 
nated historical, superstitious, and medical, and under each 
head yave a number of illustrative instances, Reference was 
niade to the remains of plants in interglacial deposits, in caves, 
and in lake dwellings, to the persistence of typical species, and 
to the unique place which the cereals occupied in history. 
Respecting: the question as to what ultimately became of plant 
colours, he instanced the variety of colours obtained from coal- 
tar, and remarked that these had left their presence in the cave 
deposits till nineteenth-century science came and made use of 
its powers to take them out. 

The sixth and last lecture dealt chiefly with the subject of 
omens, witchcraft and apparitions, with especial reference to 
Scotland, and illustrated his remarks by numerous recorded 
incidents, Recapitulating at the close the views which he had 
enunciated in the present course of lectures, he said the facts 
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he had referred to seemed to warrant the following infer- 
ences :—First, that archeology was indebted in many ways to. 
contemporary science, and chiefly to geology and zoology, and 
that the former became an interpretive help—(1). as shedding — 
light on the order and superposition of surface deposits in 
prehistoric time in which animal remains occurred ; and (2) as 
determining the species of minerals of which stone implements | 
were made ; secondly, that we were indebted to the alchemist — 
for the beginning and early progress of Scottish mineralogy; 
thirdly, that the animal, plant and stone folk-lore department _ 
of Scottish archeology had been invested with new and fresh 
interest by the light shed on it by natural science ; and fourthly, - 
that while the superstitions associated with omens, witchcraft — 
and apparitions took us into a domain outside of the natural _ 
sciences, their true end and influence could not be rightly 
estimated without their help. ae eee 
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THE EDINBURGH RAILWAY SCHEMES. _ 


MEETING of the Permanent Committee of the National _ 
Association for the Advancement of Art was held in 
Edinburgh on Friday, to discuss some schemes and proposals _ 
in connection with the railway agitation in Edinburgh. Pro. 
fessor Geddes, and afterwards Mr. John Smart, R.S.A,, presided. _ 
Mr. George S. Aitken, architect, submitted a plan which dealt 
with the area of the North British Railway to the east 
and west of the North Bridge. To obviate the appearance of 
the railway cutting into the arches of the bridge, he 
had thought it better, he said, to treat it as a kind of 
terrace with arcades on either side, so as to give the 
idea of a one-span bridge. At the east end there was 
sufficient room to allow for a double terrace, and he thought it 
would be well to have a terrace a few feet below the bridge on 
that side, where people might be sheltered furm the wind and — 
enjoy the view towards the Calton Hill. Supposing there were 
a roof over the railway, there might be another terrace lower 
down. To terminate that second eastern terrace, and to still 
further interrupt the view of the railway, he thought about an 
artificial terrace, which might be used as a winter garden or — 
something of that sort. He also thought that that building — 
would be an artificial point in the line of view between the 
Calton Hill and the North Bridge. On the western side the oe 
ground was not so clear. At present railway roofs covered 
about one-half of the area, and the point was how to treat _ 
those roofs so that they might be satisfactory to look down 
upon. He thought of making another terrace there, and on thevor 
lower terrace itself he proposed to put a sort of kiosk, where _ 
people could be sheltered and enjoy the prospect to the west. 
At the line of the present North Bridge there would be stairs 
from each of the extensions down to the terrace on the west, _ 
at the level of the present station roof, to the east at a 
few feet below the level of the bridge, and to the second 
terrace on that side at the level of the future assumed station 
roofs. He had provided for that lower terrace an access, which ae 
would go down from Jeffrey Street and rise towards Catherine 
Street. By means of the arcades, and also of the terraces, the’ 
floors of which he suggested should be of plate glass, light 
would be admitted to the station. In the course of a conversa- _ 
tion which followed, it was said that some years ago 2,coo/. were 
left to the city for the construction of winter gardens in West ¥ 
Princes’ Street Gardens, and that Mr. Aitken’s plan would be 
carrying out such an idea in the spirit if mot in the letter, “It 
was objected that by Mr. Aitken’s scheme the western valley 
would be filled up entirely. Professor Baldwin Brown moved 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Aitken. In doing so he said they 
could not judge his plan until they knew the kind of station 
which was to be put down. He remarked that by this plan ~ 
there would not be a North Bridge, but a causeway. The plan 
could be kept in mind, he added, when the North British 
Company brought forward its plan. The plan of Messrs. Kerr 
& Simon, architects, explaining the proposed iron bridge acress 
Catherine Street was objected to, however, bysome gentlemen, _ 
but it seemed to be understood that the Association should net 
object to sacrifice a little amenity to the public convenience if 
that should be necessary. The possibility of dipping below 
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| Catherine Street with the line instead of carrying it over a 


bridge was also talked over. It was ultimately resolved that 
the deputation to the Town Council should consist of Messrs. 
John Smart; Dr. Rowand Anderson; Dr. Marshall, High’ 
School; W. B. Rhind; W. D. M‘Kay, RS.A.; Peter Adam, 
R.S.A. ; and Mr. Tod, and that they should represent Messrs. — 
Kerr & Simon’s plan as preferable to any of the Caledonian 
Company’s schemes, but without binding the Association to it, 
They were also instructed to call attention to the importance 
of studying the outward appearance of the new Waverley 
Station. : 


It is proposed to build a Wesley Memorial Church at 
Leatherhead, The cost will be 1,000/, : 
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NOS, 284, 985 AND 286,_MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
(BASIL CHAMPNEYS, M.A.) 
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HOUSE AT WEYBRIDGE. 


"CHE drawing from which our. illustration has been 

taken was exhibited in the Royal Academy of this 
year. The house, which is now completed, has been erected 
as the residence of Mr. Henry Yoot, J.P., C.C, and ts 
situated on one of the finest sites at Weybridge, backed up 
by the fir woods of the St. George’s Hills. The south 
terrace, on to which all the principal reception-rooms open, 
commands a fine view over the undulating park. The 
materials used are red bricks and terra-cotta, with a limited 
use of Mansfield stone; the roofs are covered with plain 
tiles. The work has been carefully executed by Mr. Jarvis, 
of Weybridge. The architect i$ Mr. THEOPHILUS ALLEN, 
of 3 Duke Street, Adelphi. 


ADDITIONS TO RESIDENCE, BROADLANDS BOAD, HIGHGATE. 


BELVEDERE, staircase, cupboards, bedroom, &c., 

have just been added on the Hampstead side of this 
house, for Mr. W. ARTHUR SHARPE. Looking on the 
garden a small workshop and garden-house, with a wide 
corridor containing cupboards, have been constructed. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. McCormick & Sons, 
under the superintendence and from the plans of Mr. 
Locke Wortuincton, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 23 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE first ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects took 
place on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A, 
president, in the chair. . 


The President's Address. 


Gentlemen and Colleagues—Since I last had the plea- 
sure of addressing you at the opening of a new session you 
have conferred on me a great honour in electing me your 
President for a third year. I can assure you that Iam deeply 
sensible of this proof of your confidence and esteem, and I 
take this opportunity of expressing my heartfelt acknowledg- 
ments not only for the honour itself, but also for the kindness 
and forbearance you are ever so ready to extend to me. 

_ Ihave to congratulate you on possessing premises niuch 
the better for the additions made to them by our honorary 
secretary during the recess. The room in which we are now 
assembled is certainly better lighted than it ever was before, 
and I hope we shall find from experience that it is better 
ventilated. It is now a convenient room in which to study and 
consult books. The original and restricted library and the old 
council-room, to be henceforth chiefly used for the storage of 
the volumes forming our ever-increasing and most valuable 
collection, will make excellent committee-rooms ; while the 
atrangements for the permanent staff and Council downstairs 
could hardly be much improved so long as the Institute 
occupies hired premises. 

It is gratifying to record that the direct representation of 
architecture upon the General Council of the Imperial In- 
Stitute—a matter to which, in common with my lamented 
predecessor in this chair, I referred in a previous address— 
has been cordially conceded. The Councils of the Royal 
Academy of Arts and of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects will in due course send one representative apiece to the 
governing body of the Imperial Institute. 

A communication made to the Council to-day will also be 
received by yo. with interest and satisfaction. You are aware 
that a sister of the late Owen Jones presented a sum of money 
to the Institute for the purpose of endowing a travelling 
Studentship, worth annually 5¢/., in memory of her distinguished 
brother. Miss Jones died in September last, and by her will 
the residue of her estate, ainounting to about 2,c007.,, is 
bequeathed to the Institute as an addition to the original 
endowment. 

Lhe Examinations, 

Since the commencement of last session the new system of 
Progressive examinations has come into operation. Two pre- 
liminary examinations for candidates qualifying as ‘ proba- 
toners” have been held in various centres, 169 students 


presenting themselves ; of these, 62 have been declared exempt 


‘and 77 have passed the examination, making a total of 13g 


who are qualified in due time to come up for the intermediate 
examination, which, as sufficient candidates have presented 
themselves, will be held for the first time this month. In 
addition 54 gentlemen have passed the qualifying examination 
in architecture, entitling them to become candidates for 
Associateship. : 

Every student intending to prepare himself for these pro- 
gressive examinations should read the clear and complete 
account of them given by Mr. Cates in the R.I.B.A. Journal 
of January 23, 1890; and if a man is to take a creditable 
position as an architect in the future he must begin by passing 
these examinations. It seems to me as essential at the present 
day to have passed them as it was in former years to have 
spent a certain period in an architect’s office asa pupil. I do 
not say that both courses are not still desirable, even necessary, 
but I think it will soon be found that the passing of these 
examinations is a szve gud mon, 

In this connection I would draw attention to a memorial 
from our colleagues in Edinburgh, supported by many dis- 
tinguished names, to H.M. Commissioners for the Scottish 
Universities, recommending the establishment of a curriculum 
in architecture at the University of Edinburgh, and the 
institution of a degree or other University distinction for these 
who have successfully pursued it. The memorialists suggest 
what would be a proper course of study to lead to such’ a 
degree, and point out the advantages likely to accrue if effect 
be given to their proposals. They make appreciative mention 
of the Institute examinations, and it must be a cause of 
gratification to those who have architectural education at heart 
to find our Edinburgh brethren so anxious to continue what the 
Institute has begun, and even to go beyond it, 


Bills of Quantities. eo 

In my last address I animadverted on the impropriety of 
expecting builders competing for the execution of contracts to 
verify the correctness of the quantities on which they tender— 
a practice, I believe, adhered to by H.M. Office of Works after 
it had been discontinued by London architects generally. -This 
led to your Council addressing the Commissioners of Works on 
the subject, and brought, I am happy to say, a speedy reply to 
the effect that the practice would be discontinued. It is to be 
hoped that the high example thus set will be followed by those 
bodies in the provinces who may still adhere to what we cannot 
but consider an objectionable practice, not justified by equity, 
and calculated to bring the functions of the quantity surveyor 
into disrepute. 

Deputations from Building Trades. 


We have received two deputations from several of the 
building trades, inviting us to use our influence for the insertion 
of certain clauses into our Heads of Builder’s Contract :—1st, 
to prevent the sub-letting of any portion of the work ; 2nd, that 
all labour employed by the contractor should be of the best 
quality ; and 3rd, that the contractor should not pay less than 
the recognised or trades-union rate of wages, and should 
observe all recognised rules or customs as to working hours. 
The proposals of the ceputations met with the consideration 
which they merited, without the Council seeing its way to take 
any collective action in the matter. Mr. E. T. Hall has com- 
municated his views in an article contributed to the July 
number of the R.I B.A, Journal, going fully into the subject, 
and showing in what trades sub-letting is practised in London, 
and to what extent. He takes the view that, when sub-letting 
is allowed in the interests of one’s clients—as, for instance, 
when stone is wrought in or near the quarries instead of in 
London, and the general contractor, knowing that such a per- 
mission will be granted, reduces his tender accordingly, it may 
be our duty to allow it, especially when, though it may deprive 
the London masons of some work, it will give it to others pro- 
bably equally deserving in the country. Few will, I think, 
disagree with him there. 


Building Legislation, : 

Among the subjects which have engaged our earnest atten- 
tion during the past session, none is of more importance, in 
my opinion, than the revision of the Acts which afiect building 
Operations in the metropolis. The general public may view 
the subject with apathy, as not understanding how vitally it 
affects its comfort, health and well-being; in fact, the very 
magistrate on whom devolves the administration of the said 
Acts incases of dispute is said to hate the sight of the district 
surveyor when he brings his unfathomable technicalities into 
court. When, therefore, apathy or disinclination to unravel 
the threads of a complicated and perplexing subject is so 
general—though the subject itself is so essential to the well- 
being of the community—it is the duty of men, whose educa- 
tion and experience fit them above all others for the task, to 
help those engaged in the framing of such Acts with their 
advice and assistance, Now, this is precisely what the Institute 
has been doing. 
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A paper on “ Building Legislation,” read in this room by 
Mr. fohn Slater, in February last, was the theme of, and 
prelude to, two very interesting and important discussions, and 
to correspondence conducted by those who may be called 
specialists in this matter. Those who took part in them seem 
to be agreed almost unanimously that the time has at length 
arrived for the codification and thorough amendment and 
simplification of the some fifteen or twenty Acts and amend- 
ments of the same which now regulate building operations in 
the metropolis. A warning voice, however (that of Professor 
Aitchison) was raised against our striving after perfec- 
tion—by making the cost!of houses too great for those 
who are to live in them. Others objected to building regu- 
lations being too definite, so as in some cases to become 
tyrannical and absurd; but it seems to me that because an 
existing definition may be found to work in this way in practice 
—as, for instance, the clause in the Act which limits the sum of 
the openings in a wall to half its total area—it is a reason 
for the amendment of the clause rather than for its exclusion. 
The fault in my opinion lies not with being too definite, but 
with the definition not being broad enough to meet. varying 
contingencies. The Act of 1855, having been framed chiefly 
for preventing the spread of fire from one combustible wooden- 
floored building to another, is out of touch with improved fire- 
proof construction, which ought, when properly applied, to 
allow of an increase in the cubic contents of buildings beyond 
the area now prescribed, at least where the building does not 
contain goods of an inflammable description. The Act does 
not allow for the increased amount of glass called for by the 
ever-increasing pollution of our atmosphere ; and, on the other 
hand, does not make due provision against the danger from fire 
incident to the use of lifts. It does not realise our greatly 
extended requirements in the present day, nor our extended 
building knowledge—our knowledge, for instance, of the 
treacherous nature of stone and iron in case of fire. The Act 
does not deal with important questions affecting the rights and 
obligations of adjoining owners; it does not concern. itself, 
except by implication, with the underpinning of party-walls and 
of adjoining structures in cases where the new structure, going 
below the old one, affects the safety of the latter, and involves 
such a procedure. It ignores sanitation, and does not trouble 
itself about the formation of new building estates, where, of 
course, the evils we have most to deplore in our streets and 
thoroughfares can be most readily prevented. Mr. Slater 
urges, with reason, the necessity either of making our Building 
Acts of the future sufficiently expansive to meet such cases, or 
of giving our district surveyors a discretionary power to enable 
them to deal with special cases in a practical way, and probably 
his first alternative would present, in practice, the fewest 
difficulties. 

The meeting in this-room, when this subject was so fully 
debated, did not feel itself justified in sending Mr. Slater’s 
valuable paper and the report of the discussion to the London 
County Council, but it is to be hoped that, your Council will see 
its way very shortly to take decided further action in the 
matter ; the urgency of this subject has been pressed upon us 
lately by the London Council (General Powers) Bill, which 
appearing at first as if it chiefly related to a bridge at Barking 
Creek andthe acquisition of a new park for South London, 
was in reality of much more widespread interest. It proposed, 
in fact, important amendments in the Metropolitan Building 
Regulations, some of which could not be looked upon with 
favour. Action was thereupon speedily taken by your Council, 
and a memorial addressed to the London County Council on 
the subject. We pointed out that many of the changes pro- 
posed were of temporary expediency, and mary wanted further 
consideration, as, for instance, those clauses affecting sites at 
the corner of two streets, in one of which the line of frontage 
had to be set back, where the owner of the corner site would 
have had to set back also without compensation, and those 
affecting the heights of new buildings. We further pointed out 
the desirability, when an application was refused, of the grounds 
of the objection being stated, so as to enable the applicant to 
amend his designs to meet such objection. We also respect- 
fully remonstrated against this indirect mode of introducing 
legislation affecting seriously private rights and questions of 
principle, and urged the advantage of promoting a thorough 
amendment and consolidation of the Metropolitan Building 
Regulations. Some of these recommendations were accepted 
by the London County Council, and their Bill was amended 
accordingly. . 

One of the most important provisions of this new Act is the 
establishment of a Court of Appeal in questions of lines of 
frontage, &c. The Court is to consist of three members—one 
appointed by the London County Council, one by your Council, 
and another by that of the Surveyors’ Institution. The County 
Council deserves praise for its initiation of this reform—or 
rather this revival, under fresh conditions, of a tribunal esta- 
blished by the Act of 1844, but which from its peculiar consti- 
tution became a dead letter ; and I sincerely hope it will work 
so well in practice as to show the propriety of giving to such 
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Courts greatly extended powers in the future. The Act also 
fixes for the first time in London a limit to the height of new 
buildings not being the rebuilding of existing structures of a 
greater height. Ninety feet is the limit, exclusive of two storeys 
in the roof, and of exceptional features, such as ornamental} 
towers or turrets and dormers. This should satisfy even the 
most aspiring among us; if it does not, there is still the right 
of appeal to the tribunal before referred to, It is with pleasure 
that I allude to the part taken by this Institute in criticising, 
amending, and I may add ultimately aiding, the passing of this 
Bill. As an entirely disinterested body, and yet one most fully 
able to appreciate the tendency for good or evil likely to result 
from any change in building regulations, it is only proper that 
its voice should be heard and well-considered at such qa ~ 
juncture ; and it is gratifying to reflect that in this case the — 
Institute was represented by Mr. Cates, who—the /acus standi 
of the Institute having been admitted—claimed and success- 
fully sustained the right to be heard personally on behalf of 
your Council, and to adduce evidence in support of our petition, 
without the costly intervention of counsel. His observations, 
and the evidence given by Mr. E. T. Hall on behalf of the — 
Institute, were received with marked consideration by the 
Lords’ Committee to whom the Bill was referred; andl am 
glad to state that both these gentlemen have received the ~ 
special thanks of the Council for their very efficient services in 
connection with its passing. + 
I cannot but feel, however, that even were we to get the 
most perfect Building Act for the regulation of our practice, 
it should be the function of someone—or rather of some col- 
lective body—to take a broad artistic view of that immense 
chaos called London ; and, as opportunities arise, to point out 
in what way it can be improved as a work of art. The members 
composing such a body must be, I admit, men of business as 
well as artists, or their recommendations would soon cease to ~ 
have any practical value. In laying down the line of a new . 
street it would be their duty to see that its extremities either 
ended in some existing building worthy of closing the vista, as, 
for instance, the Strand, in the church of St. Mary; orthata 
site was reserved for some future erection with that object in 
view. It would be their duty to see that the best sites along 
its course were reserved for buildings of a character becoming 
their position, and that a flagrant want of harmony was not 


suffered in contiguous elevations ; and while always dealing 


indulgently with such as were modest and refined, the tribunal ~ 
would be resolute in refusing the acceptance of designs of 
vulgar ostentation—creations of the nightmare school, of which, 
unhappily, we have examples already thrust upon us. Indeed, 
we may have more if there be no authority to check this worst 
form of inflated advertisement—the worst because it involves 
the prostitution of a noble art, and, when once erected, is not 
easily got rid of. I am not forgetful of Professor Kerr’s pathetic 
inquiry, “ If Heavenhas madeus Philistines, how can we help it?” 
But this, as it seems to me, is hardly a question of a man’s right to 
do what he will with his own, provided he does not injure his 
neighbour. A street is public property, made not only for the 
use, but for the enjoyment, of the public, and it cannot be an 
enjoyment so long as it is vulgar or monotonous and ugly. I 
plead for the creation of some responsible body of men, by 


position, education and cultivated taste specially fitted for the 


task, whose main duty should consist in advising upon and 
controlling, from an artistic point of view, those works on which 
the future of London so much depends. I repeat the words I 
used in my address of last year, that an architectural council, 
to be appointed by the Government and to be partly composed 
of professional men, is wanted in London. 
for those who have had no technical training to judge correctly 
of the probable effect of a contemplated building from an 
inspection of the drawings prepared for its erection. I plead, 
moreover, for the public exhibition of the plans of all metro- 
politan improvements prior to any final decision being taken 
upon them. Such a course would tend to create an intelligent 
interest in improvements which at present does not exist in 
I.ondon, and it would enable those who have to pay for them to 
consider in time if the proposals be good, practically and 
zesthetically, or otherwise. 

We have vubtained a tribunal before which certain building 
cases defined in the “* London Council (General Powers) Act” 
will be tried ; and if success attend the labours of this tribunal, 
other and perhaps more important matters relating to building 
may be referred to its judgment. So far so good. But moreis 
wanted, namely, an Architectural Council for National Works 
which should also be entrusted with the consideration of pro- 
posed improvements, and of all those questions, I repeat, on 
which the future of London so much depends. 


Students Work. 


The system recently inaugurated of publishing criticisms on 
the work of students competing for the various scholarships 
and prizes offered by the Institute itself, or by others under its 
admiristration and direction, is to be regarded as one of great 
value. It shows the unsuccessful student wherein he has 


_ 


It is most difficult 
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failed, and so guides him to a better chance of success in the 
future, pointing out even to the winners how to attain greater 
excellence, if willing to listen to the friendly advice of ex- 
perience. I would again venture to remark, with reference to 
the work of those to whom Travelling Studentships are awarded, 
that what we should like to see is not mere evidence of their 
industry—that is seldom or never wanting—but a greater desire 
to make quality, apart from draughtsmanship, and not mere 
quantity, their aim. The student nowadays seems sometimes 
possessed of the restlessness begotten of the locomotive engine : 
he stays, it may be, but a day in a place; in that day, to be 
sure, he does a marvellous amount of sketching, and he con- 
trives to visit in the time which he has to devote to his student- 
ship an astonishing number of interesting buildings, the most 
salient features of which he transfers to paper. I do not see, 
however, as often as I should like, that the student has sat 
down before a building to lay siege to it with the determination 
before he has done with it to make it his own—to enter into 
the spirit of its builders, and to seek to discover their way of 
arriving at the ends they had in view. There should, in my 
opinion, be among our students a little more of the thorough- 
ness which characterises the work of the French students, 
whose magnificent studies displayed in the Galerie Rapp, in 
last year’s Exposition, so much impressed those of us who 
had the opportunity of examining them. I say “a little 
more,” because in France, perhaps. this work is carried 
out with too great elaboration. Still, I would have our 
students make themselves so conversant with any work they 
analyse as to be able to pass an examination on its construc- 
tion and features ; and I think it would be well if the know- 
ledge thus previously acquired by the candidate in the study 
and delineation of some ancient example were put to the test 
in our examinations more strictly than appears to be the case. 
Those who read for their amusement or for their fancied 
instruction do not generally read half so carefully as those 
who know they are going to be examined on what they 
read. And so I believe it is in objective drawing. If the 
painter-student knew he was guing to be judged, not by 
his actual study from the life, but by what he could put of it 
on paper from memory afterwards, would not his attention be 
quickened to every subtlety of curve and proportion? Would 
he not become by such practice the readier artist? If the 
architect-student knew that it was not by the mere number 
and beauty of his sketches, and by the accuracy of the 
measured drawings of old edifices, that he would satisfy those 
who had sent him forth on his travels, but by the proofs he was 
able to afford that he had absorbed and digested what he had 
seen, I believe our studentwork would sometimes be more 
thorough, and the men themselves in some cases would 
be the more ready designers after having had such pre- 
paration. Having got the ancient examples into their heads, 
instead of merely into their sketch-books, they would learn 
to lean not on illustrations and other extraneous help, but 
on what had become a part of themselves, and so prove 
not mere copyists, but self-reliant and oriyinal designers. Of 
course, if such careful analysis of a single example of archi- 
tecture is recommended to the student, it is highly important 
that he should know beforehand what buildings will best repay 
the time thus devoted to them ; and it would be a work of very 
great interest and utility if those best qualified for the task 
were to catalogue such buildings, giving at the same time their 
date and most noteworthy features and characteristics, not 
disdaining to mention also their distance from the nearest 
railway station and the existence and name of the neighbouring 
inn, if any. .There is abundance of such information in a 
scattered form in our professional journals, and in the fascina- 
ting papers read by the rambling architect; and I do not 
forget the more substantial work which the Architectural 
Association some time ago undertook and carried out for 
certain localities. Still, a complete and concise list would be 
of inestimable service to every one of us, and if divided into 
counties, each with a short introduction as to the county’s 
leading architectural characteristics, and with a good index to 
the whole, would be of easy reference. It would be of special 
value to the student, who should, of course, be encouraged to 
go where he could study good architecture rather than 
redundant and often misapplied elaboration. 

The President of the Royal Academy, in his recent dis- 
course on Spanish art, devoted much of his attention to Spanish 
architecture, a difficult subject, but treated by him with per- 
Spicuity and breadth of view. The interest which his address 
awoke in me led me to visit Spain a month or two later, and 
‘to notice the justness of the conclusions arrived at by our 
distinguished honorary member, who has shown therein his 
grasp of the intricacies of our art. Spain is a country which 
all architects ought to see, though the difficulties of locomotion 
and hostelry are still such that few can hope for more than a 
partial acquaintance with its architectural wonders. For the 
reasons pointed out by Sir Frederick Leighton, the visit ought 
to be postponed until the student’s views are formed, or he 
may be led away by much that is as pernicious as it is alluring. 
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Architectural Training. 


A question is often asked as to the best mode of training a 
youth intended for the profession of architecture. How should 
the early days of one who intends to study architecture as a 
calling be spent to the best advantage? To such I reply :—He 
should have received in his schooldays some preliminary 
training of a scientific as well as of an artistic character. He 
should learn early to understand and appreciate the beauties of 
a fine building—of the civic and domestic edifices, the grand 
cathedrals and churches, the noble streets and open spaces 
with which many a city in this country is endowed. He 
should be taken to museums of “comparative sculpture” 
such as the initiative of Viollet-le-Duc created in the Troc- 
adéro ; and, in default of similarly arranged educational in- 
stitutions at home, to the sculpture galleries of the British and 
South Kensington Museums. In fine, he should, in his early 
pliable days, be shown the works—or casts or drawings of the 
works—of the great architects of varicus countries, and there- 
by acquire an insight into the magnitude, the nobility of the 
career upon which he is about to enter. At the same time his 
ordinary education—the ordinary education of an English 
gentleman—should not be neglected. He must pass the 
matriculation examination of a university, or the local ex- 
amination conducted under the authority of a university ; or he 
must obtain some testimonials of proficiency granted by well- 
known educational bodies. Then, armed with such letters of 
introduction, he should come to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, where I know that he will be cordially received ; 
and thereupon, after the necessary inquiries as to his certificates 
and after examination of his powers of draughtsmanship, he 
will be admitted a probationer: his name will be entered on 
the register of the Institute as one intending to qualify for 
admission to the Class of Students, and afterwards to the Class 
of Associates, of the Institute. 

His next proceeding is to be articled, say for three years, to 
some practising architect on the conditions suggested in the 
Form of Articles which has recently been published—a most 
important item of which states “ that with the object of enabling 
the pupil to qualify himself for passing the examinations for 
studentship and associateship of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, he, the principal, shall and will allow the pupil such 
absence as he, the principal, shall deem reasonable for the 
purpose of attending lectures, classes of instruction, and the 
said examinations.” During the term of his articles the pupil, 
or, rather, the probationer to whom I am alluding, will have to 
prepare the “testimonies of study” (described in the R.I.B.A. 
Kalendar) which he has to submit to the board of examiners 
before he can be admitted to the intermediate examination ; 
and to assist him in the preparation of these “ testimonies” in 
London he will, if properly advised, become a member of the 
Architectural Association, attend its classes, periodical visits to 
buildings, &c, and thus mix with others engaged in a similar 
course of study. During all this period the reference library of 
the Institute is open to him, and he can borrow books not only 
from the lending library of the Association, but also from that 
of the Institute. At the end of his articles he passes the inter- 
mediate examination, is qualified as a student of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and his name and address are 
inserted in the register of members of the Institute, and pub- 
lished in our Kalendar. He afterwards competes for the prizes 
offered by the Association, and then for those offered by the 
Institute. He gains a prize, perhaps a studentship, which 
enables him to travel in France or Italy, or even as far as 
Greece. He returns to England, enters an office as assistant, 
prepares his probationary work for the final examination to 
qualify for candidature as associate ; he is admitted, he passes 
the examination, is registered associate, and, instead of being a 
mere stranger to those whom he will hereafter call his pro- 
fessional brethren, he is known to many of his elders, and 
counts among his contemporaries numerous friends. I confess, 
gentlemen, that this record of the younger days of an archi- 
tectural student seems to me a fairly complete one. No Presi- 
dent of this Institute, forty or even twenty years ago, could 
have told a similar tale. I remember nothing in my early days 
as a pupil which approached the facile and systematic training 
of the course now laid down by us for admission to our ranks— 
ranks which I[ think must ultimately include the entire profession 
of architecture in the United Kingdom. 

I have endeavoured to describe what the education of the 
young architect should be upon existing lines. Possibly, in a 
not distant future, we may find it better to use a course of in- 
struction somewhat analogous, let us say, to that pursued by 
Professor Ware * in New York, as a preparation for entering 
an architect’s office, than that theoretical instruction of the soit 
just indicated should go on Jari passu with pupilage. For a 
pupil to reap the full benefit of his time in an office, he should 
as soon as possible find himself set to practical work, and work 


* IT commend Professor Ware’s paper on ‘‘ Instruction in Archi- 
tecture,’ read before the Alumni Association of ‘Co'umbia College, 
June 1388, to those interested in the subject. on: fast 
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of this sort in a busy age can hardly wait for one who spends a 
considerable portion of his time in abstract study. After his 


classwork is once completed his powers will be so strengthened | 
thereby as to allow of his entering upon officework with an | 


intelligence unknown to the ordinary pupil of the present day, 
and his term of pupilage might be greatly shortened were it to 
follow rather than be contemporaneous with theoretic training. 


The Architectural Association. 

For many years the professional education of our pupils has 
been assisted by the well-directed efforts of the Architectural 
Association, which received a flattering encomium from Viollet- 
le-Duc in 1872, at a time when numerically it was not much 
more than half as strong a body as it is to-day. 
consists in the members helping themselves and each other, 
and no better could be devised. 
operand? are all well known to you; but I must not omit to 
mention that the general committee of the Association recently 
formulated a systematic course of instruction to meet the 
requirements of the Institute examinations, the programme of 


which course was to include the study of the principles of | 1 ita I et ; 
| especially to the young and aspiring, I question the utility of 
| thus doubling our labours if not our expenses; and from a 


design and construction on the drawing-board in class, a prac- 
tice pursued in the Royal Academy schools with success. I 
hear, however, that this more complete system of instruction 
was not adopted by the general body of members of the Asso- 


ciation, and that the inauguration of the scheme has been post- | 


poned. 
I reiterate what I said last year from this chair, that the 


Institute should, if the way be made clear, give substantial help | 


to those who, during a long and prosperous period, have shown 
an earnest determination to help themselves. But how or in 
what manner this helping hand should be offered to the junior 
body—how it would be received, or whether it would be taken 
at all—are points which do not appear to have received due 
consideration from those most concerned. Are we to indirectly 
support the Architectural Association, when it has made up its 


mind as to what it would like to accomplish in the way of | 


teaching, and when it asks the Institute for aid? Or are we to 
set on foot some corporate machinery of our own for the 
systematic instruction of those members of the Association and 
others who are studying to pass. the progressive examinations 
of the Institute? These are vital questions, gentlemen, which 
demand our most serious attention; and I will attempt, with 
your permission, to lay before you a short statement of facts 
relating to them. 

At the present moment the educational work done by the 


Association does not appear, from the statistics with which I | 


am furnished, to afford any great material assistance to the 
Institute. The Association numbers 1,129 members, of whom 


276 are also members of the Institute, and go more are pro- | any si 2 ¢ present 
| stitution of the Institute ; and, even were it possible, it is not, ; 
in my opinion, desirable in the interests of either the Institute _ 


bationers of the Institute. The total number of our probationers 


is already 164, and, as I have just said, of these only 40 are ! 
Again, the number | 


members of the Architectural Association. 
of applicants admitted to the preliminary examinations to 
be held this month in Bristol, Glasgow, London and 


Manchester, is 73, of whom only ro are members of the | 
Association; while not one of the 8 probationers admitted to | 
the first intermediate examination in London is a member of | 
| also one by Mr. Reginald T. Blomfield on “ Drawing,” which 


the Association. One thing therefore is certain: the relative 
position of the junior and senior bodies of our profession in the 


matter of recruits has undergone, or at least is undergoing, a | 
The Institute has emerged from | 
the state of a dilettante society into one of an eminently business- | 


great and sensible change. 


like kind, with recognised functions of a public as well as pro- 
fessional character. The Architectural Association, on its own 
showing, does not appear to possess at present the means to 
adequately fulfl the functions of a teaching body. In former 


days the architectural student first joined the Association, and | 
The position of | 
affairs may now be said to be reversed. The aspirant’s first | 


then, in the course of years, the Institute. 


thought is to qualify for registration as a probationer of the 
Institute ; his next, perhaps, if he live in London, is to join the 
Association for the purpose of qualifying for the studentship, 
and afterwards for the associateship, of the Institute. Such 


being the case, it behoves us to look the new aspect of our | 
| wise be avoided. 
| some of their energies in studying cloud forms and vegetable 
| growth, as many an excellent architectural drawing is ruined by 


relative positions in the face, in a business-like way. 

The general committee and the subordinate committees of 
the Architectural Association are largely, if not mainly, com- 
posed of members of the Institute ; and the instructors in most 
of the classes are members of the Institute. The Association 


holds its general meetings in the Institute rooms ; when its | 
honorary secretaries apply for the use of a room in which to | 


hold a class, the Institute lends one. Every member of the 
Association under twenty-three years of age has the use of both 


the reference and the lending libraries of the Institute; and any | 
member over that age, if he ask permission, is allowed the use | 


of the Institute library, which, as a matter of fact, is open all 
the year round to every architectural student properly recom- 
mended. The presidential addresses and many of the papers 
delivered to the Association are published in the Institute 


Journal and the pages of our Journal are open to members ofthe ! 
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Its method | 


The particulars of its wzodus | 


| bodies, senior and junior, welded into one. 
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Association on almost the satne conditions-fas to members of 
The President or a representative of the Associa- 
tion has a seat at the Council table of the Institute ; in fact, it 
has the right, under our by-laws, to be there represented. The 
actual connection between the junior and senior bodies is much 
closer, much more intimate, than the majority of those who 


| talk about the subject are aware; and the Institute has never 


seen cause to regret the closeness of that connection. It sees 
with interest and approval that the Association is asking itself 
the pertinent question whether the facilities it affords to students 


desirous of working in its classes are sufficient for the require- 2 


ments of the time, and whether several things which involve 
considerable outlay of Association funds might not with advan- 
tage be abandoned with a view to augmenting the sum available 
for teaching purposes. 
close connection which exists between the 
Association, in spite of the fact that we both 
building, the two bodies maintain two distinct libraries and two 
distinct registers of architect’s assistants; the two bodies 
publish two distinct Kalendars and two distinct Journals. Now, 
though fully alive to the advantages of healthy competition, 


business point of view alone, I venture to urge upon the 
members of the Association the desirability of considering, 
in conjunction with the Institute, the present duplication of our 
expenditure and consequent division or diminution of our 
forces. a Ee S . 
If I may be allowed to make a personal suggestion—and 


one in which I have had as yet no opportunity of consulting — : 


the Council of the Institute—l should say, let us join, not 
divide, our forces, and in such a manner that, while maintain- 
ing the autonomy of each body, the Association might devote 
its funds more exclusively to teaching purposes. We already 
house the Association for its general meetings ; why should we 
not house its library, leaving the administration of the same to 
its honorary officers? Why should we not combine the two 
registers of assistants in one, to be kept in the office of the 
Institute by a clerk who should also answer the many and oft 
unheeded applications that 1 understand are made on the 


| subject of the Association, its membership, its classes, &c. ? 


Why should we not include the “A. A. Brown Book” in our 
annual Kalendar? Why should we not devote a definite 


| portion of our Journal to the able pens of the Association ? 


Here, at least, are points which a joint committee of the two 


| bodies might well consider, and in suggesting them I have 


only to repeat that I do so on my own personal responsibility ; 
and, further, that. I have no thought or wish to see the two 


any such amalgamation is impossible under the present con- 


or the Association. 

I have been much struck with the excellence of the lectures 
which the Association obtains from its members and others. 
There was a paper read last session by Mr. Frank T. Baggallay 


on “Angles and Terminal Features,’ which was a well-con- — 


sidered essay on an important element of design. There was 


took a broad and masterly view of the art. The power of 
draughtsmanship exhibited of late by many a young architect 
is of such excellence that it ill becomes an old fogey to criticise 


it, and yet I would venture to emphasise what Mr. Blomfield - 


advocated—that it would be well to consider before beginning 


perpetuate and convey to paper, never to draw a stroke which 


| has not a definite purpose in view, and to avoid all conscious. 


tricks and mannerisms. I would not discourage the delineation 


of cast shadows and reflected lights, for in them much of what 


is most delightful in the aspect of an architectural work de- 


pends ; but the shadows should be as flat as possible, and the © 


refiected lights astender. The scratchy, unrestful style adopted 


by some who are otherwise masters of pen and pencil delinea- 
tion is in my opinion much to be deprecated, and a return to 


the brush would be desirable if such blemishes cannot other- 
It would be well also if our students spent 


the introduction of clouds and trees which often mar otherwise 
attractive work. 
' Arts and Crafts. 
The “ Arts and Crafts” are still holding their annual exhi- 
bitions in the New Gallery, and doing the work which I cannot 


| but think ought to have been done, and still would be done, by 


the Royal Academy of Arts, if it took a wider view of its 
mission, and gave itself to the hearty encouragement of all 
branches of art, instead of mainly to painting in oils, with 
scanty patronage of water-colour art, sculpture and archi- 
tecture, so far as the last can be illustrated by the pencil and 
brush. Its winter exhibitions of old masters have been hitherto 
of great value, but the supply of masterpieces belonging to 


On the contrary, — 


At the present moment, in spite of the 
Institute and the — 
inhabit the same 


| a drawing what the qualities and impressions are we wish to 
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hose generous enough to lend them must in time become 
exhausted. Iam, therefore, personally not without some hope 
that the future may find the Royal Academy inclined to look 
with favour on a winter exhibition which will embrace art in all 
its forms, and which will do more for national art progress 
generally than a mere exhibition of pictures is likely to do. 
Meanwhile, let the younger members of our profession whose 
time and talents may not be fully occupied in the pursuit of 
architecture proper, devote themselves to the design of such 
things as are to be found in the Arts and Crafts Exhibitions, 
which, to be successful, must be designed on sound principles, 
for the observance of which the architect’s training renders him 
peculiarly apt. The exhibitions in question are undoubtedly of 
great interest, but not as yet of such surpassing excellence in all 
their departments as to discourage earnest attempts to make 
them better. I feel persuaded that no body of men can apply 
themselves to such a task with better chance of success than 
architects, no work could be more useful in raising the art tone 
of the community, and in this way elevating the public 
appreciation of architecture itself. 

The President and Council of the Arts and Crafts Society 
have been good enough to invite the Institute to visit their 
exhibition at the New Gallery, on the evening of Tuesday, the 
Irth inst., and the invitation has been cordially accepted. I 
hope to meet a large gathering of our members there, that we 
may discuss with the craftsmen whose works are there exhibited 
points of mutual interest and importance. 


The Library. 

It should be borne in mind that the prosperity of the 
Institute as a corporate body is not exclusively dependent upon 
the exertions of its members alone; it cannot afford to dis- 
pense with the goodwill of outsiders indirectly connected with 


the objects for which the Institute was founded. The list of 


donations made to our library in the course of the past session 
suffices to show that we possess many friends and supporters 
whose names are not included in our register of subscribing 
members, but who are nevertheless helpers in the good cause 
and in the good work we have at heart. M. Edmond 
Bonnaffé, of Paris, has presented his admirable work on 
the “French Furniture of the Sixteenth Century”; M. 
Lucien Magne, the son of an architect distinguished for the 
works executed in Paris from his designs during the rebuilding 
of that capital under the Second Empire, has presented two 
folio works of his own cn “French Architecture,” recently 
published; M. Planat regularly sends his “ Encyclopedia 
of Architecture and Construction” ; Herr Stier, of Stuttgart, 
has given us a magnificent folio of illustrations of buildings 
recently erected in Germany; Mr. William Scott, who duly 
passed the voluntary examination, but who now works in 
Venice, has given us some excellent views of that city etched 
by himself; and Mr. J. Drayton Wyatt, who is well known to 
most of us, is a determined contributor of rare and useful 
works and of valuable pamphlets. The late John Turner, a 
member of the Architectural Society which’ in 1834 was 
absorbed in the Institute, but who never joined us, bequeathed 


some beautiful drawings and a most interesting MS. work of 


John Goldicutt, the first hon. secretary, with Professor Donald- 
son, of our body. Some conspicuous presents have also been 
received from members, notably, a large collection of Daniell’s 
original drawings of Hindoostan, the gift of Mr. John D. Crace, 
which formed the subject of an interesting notice by Mr. 
William Simpson in our Journal ; and a large illustrated 
folio work by Mr. Frederic Chancellor, of Chelmsford and 
London, on the “ Sepulchral Monuments of Essex.” 


A French Architect on English Work, 

One of the donors I have mentioned, M. Lucien Magne, 
has recently written a criticism of the British architectural 
drawings exhibited last year in Paris. He thinks that our 
works are distinguished by their quality of picturesque com- 
position ; but they lack, he says, that original note which is the 
result of the proper appropriation of details and profiles to the 
desired effects of light and shade. Modern English architec. 
ture is of particular interest to our French confrére, in that it 
does not appear to be the expression of conventional teaching, 
but, on the contrary, a manifestation of particular wants. In 
the irregularity of plan, in the determination to give to each 
part of the facade a form resulting from the destination of each 
‘oom within, M. Magne sees a reminiscence of the traditions of 
our art in the Middle Ages and the Early Renaissance. He 
hen goes on to compare the design for the Imperial Institute 
vith the majority of the compositions of the Pensionnaires-de- 
Rome, and says that in it Mr. Collcutt displays a liberty and 
oldness in his disposition of masses, an elegance in treating 
he sz/houette of his building, which are not often to be found 
n the contemporary work of French architects. Such praise, 
‘Ooming from such a pen, is, of course, very gratifying to us; 
tut it contains also a note of warning against the dangers 


ttendant on the established teaching of architecture not as a. 


Cience but as an art. I hope we may carefully lay to heart the 


true lesson which our French con/yéve in so many generous 
words would instil—not to lose our freedom ‘and liberty in 
design by reviving the formulas of an architectural education 
conducted everywhere on the same lines. I do not think there 
is at present any danger of this. The exercise of our liberty 
grows with what it feeds on ; indeed, it seems to tend in many 
cases to license; and there are modern buildings in this 
country which display in their details a recklessness of what 
thoughtful men, with ordinary reasoning powers, consider 
appropriate. 
Contemporary Works. 

One of the dangers to be dreaded in alluding to contem- 
porary work is that it may not have been my good fortune to 
have seen some of the best and most characteristic specimens 
of it, and that therefore mention of them may be uninten- 
tionally omitted. Speaking generally, I cannot help noticing 
a curious tendency in the work of some of the most esteemed 
of my contemporaries : the introduction in the same building 
of parts avowedly made to look as if designed . by different 
people in different ages. We rightly appreciate the charm 
which is given to old buildings by the work of successive 
generations. The craze for the destruction of éverything not 
of the original period of a building's history in its restoration 
has now happily passed away, and we are zealous to preserve 
the history written in the stones of our buildings as we find it, 
if there is no imperative reason for its removal. But surely 
that is a different thing from constructing fictitious history. 
If we cannot help being eclectic in some sort, ought we not at 
least to try to produce a harmony in our work, and leave it for 
others who shall come after us to introduce other styles and 
modes of detail? I feel it the more incumbent on me to say 
so, as having myself spontaneously sinned in this respect in 
my youth, and once or twice latterly at the instance of clients, 
who frequently, without due consideration. to harmony. and 
fitness, insist on the repetition of forms and details which have 
pleased them elsewhere. i eset 

The tendency of our work in this country at present is 
unquestionably towards smallness of parts : we strive for the 
picturesque rather than for grandeur, and lose much thereby. 
As an instance of a reaction against this tendency, I would 
venture to speak of Mr. Sedding’s Sloane Street Church, with 
its two fine campanili, its magnificent windows and ‘its nave 
wider than that of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; in fact, to the unusual 
aspect of breadth and space which he has imparted to the 
structural parts of this fine work. seo a ; 

Another instance of the dignity begotten, of a broad and 
simple treatment, in the hands of a master like Mr. Norman 
Shaw, is the new central home of the metropolitan police. It 
is a building which forces itself on the attention,, and gives 
pleasure in no ordinary way, however much the critics among 
us may think they could improve it in a detail here. and there. ~ 

Mr, Pearson is to be congratulated on the magnificent effect 
of his new front to the north transept of Westminster Abbey. 
I am told it is nearly line for line what was there before, and 
yet the impression produced is very different. . This. difference 
arises not merely from the newness of the stone, but from a 
certain artistic piquancy and thirteenth-century flavour about 
it which the poor pared-down and sadly mutilated old skin 
certainly did not possess. eRe 


Westminster Abbey. 

The Royal Commission on Westminster Abhey, convened 
to consider the building’s capacity for further interments and 
monuments to the most illustrious of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
has not yet reported progress; but I may here mention, as the 
inquiry has been a public one, that though there.is room in the 
Abbey for some eighty more interments, there seems to be no 
more space for monuments without doing still further injury to 
it in the future than has been done so ruthlessly in the past. 
The objection to the removal or rearrangement of any of the 
monuments, however destructive to the general appearance of 
the interior of the Abbey, or revolting to the taste of the day, 
seems insuperable in the present state of public opinion, and 
under these circumstances various schemes for erecting a 
memorial chapel within the precincts of the Abbey have been 
laid before the Commission, and duly considered. They wil! 
shortly be reported upon. Unanimity, however, on such a 
subject is not to be expected; all that can be hoped for is to 
lay before Parliament and the public some scheme which will 
secure a fitting place of sepulture and memorial for the most 
illustrious of our fellow-countrymen, of sufficient space and 
dignity for the proper display of sculptured monuments, and at 
the same time so intimately connected with the Abbey itself as 
to partake of its prestige and worthily continue its traditions as 
the last resting-place of those amongst us held most in honour. 


British Art Gallery, 

It must be a matter of congratulation to every art-loving 
Englishman that through the generosity of Mr. Tate, in pre- 
senting. his splendid collection of pictures by our countrymen, 
under certain conditions, to the nation, we are at ‘length to 
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have the nucleus of a gallery devoted exclusively to the British 
school of painters and sculptors. It is true that these works 
will be at present poorly housed architecturally, though those 
best fitted to judge consider the galleries at South Kensington 
excellent as to light. It is to be hoped that in the near future 
some other munificent benefactor may arise, and by building 
them a fitting shrine associate his name with that of Mr. Tate 
and the masterpieces of British art, as the name of Mr. Alex- 
ander will be for ever associated with our National Portrait 
Gallery by what he is so generously doing for the nation under 
the able guidance of Mr. Christian. 


St. Pauls Cathedral. 

I have been invited, as your President, to say something 
about the painted decoration of St. Paul’s. If I have hesitated 
to do this, it is chiefly because I do not know enough about the 
intentions of those who have charge of the work. The paint- 
ing of the stonework near the reredos is at present obviously 
incomplete, and so it is impossible to judge of its ultimate 
effect ; but few have shown themselves better fitted, by what 
they have done elsewhere, than Messrs. Bodley & Garner to 
advise in such a question. It is certain that Sir Christopher 
Wren painted in oil paint the walls of the nave and nave aisles, 
and therefore some may say we have his authority for painting 
them again. It will hardly be questioned, however, that one of 
his motives for doing so was to avoid a worse evil: the disin- 
tegration of some of the stonework of the interior from damp. 
This, at any rate, seems to have been the case at the west end 
of the church; in the choir, I have been informed, distemper 
was used, which seems to indicate that, paint having been 
resorted to in part of the church, it was found necessary to 
bring the rest of the fabric into harmony with the painted 
part. When the cathedral was warmed with hot water, 
the coating of paint was no longer necessary as a pre- 
servative, and so it was removed and the colour wash 
removed with it. The stone has now a charming variety 
of tone, heightened in places by the white mortar in -its 
pointing, and I think it a very grave question whether 
we shall ever get any painted decoration as satisfying as, or 
approaching in dignity and solemnity to, what we have now in 
the warm and varied tones of the masonry, smoke-begrimed 
and dingy though they undoubtedly are. Whatever may be 
thought of its sculpture, mounted on a red marble background 
and relieved by partial gilding, the reredos appears to me in its 
architectural portions to be a work worthy of its surroundings ; 
but I confess I am very jealous of its being treated as the key- 
note for the whole cathedral in point of colour, and should be 
inclined to question the advisability of any scheme of decora- 
tion which, in order to secure harmony throughout the whole 
building, would involve the repainting of the walls generally. 
If such renovation be determined upon, where is it to stop? 
Can it stop short of the western doorways? I am bound to admit, 
however, that the great architect of the building suggested such 
a treatment by what he himself did in its eastern extremity ; 
though he perhaps here allowed himself, in the obscurity of the 
apse, a strength and contrast of colour which he may have felt 
would destroy the unity of the interior if carried down the 
choir and nave. On the other hand, were the p!lasterer’s work in 
the vaulting relieved with gilding, the effect might be very 
charming, and without injury to the harmony of the interior. 
On leaving this subject, I repeat that I feel it a delicate task to 
criticise what very likely I do not understand in all its bearings ; 
but I am very sure of this : that we as architects do not look upon 
the work going on in St. Paul’s with apathy, but are, on the 
contrary, keenly alive to its importance, and are most anxious 
that nothing should be done to destroy the dignity and unity of 
what is perhaps the grandest Renaissance monument in 
Christendom. 

The Use of Faience. 


The increasing attention paid to the use of faience for 
internal decoration is a matter of much importance in our 
unfortunately dirty atmosphere. It enables the architect to 
insure that his more important apartments shall remain as he 
designed them. Most of us who have had long experience as 
practising architects must have been occasionally disconcerted 
in discovering that some interior which depended greatly on its 
harmony of colour, and which we may have thought more or 
less a success when it left our hands, had been handed over 
when in need of repainting to the tender mercies of some 
decorator, who, failing to appreciate the delicate scheme of 
colour upon which we had prided ourselves, or perhaps wishing 
to make his specialty more pronounced at the expense of the 
architecture of the room, had sown discord and vulgarity 
broadcast over our creation.- Now, the use of faience would 
put a stop to all this. If well applied—the forms specially 
designed, the colours, too, carefully studied, and violent con- 
trasts avoided—faience offers to the architect a new and most 
interesting field for permanent decoration. It seems almost 
impossible to be too careful in the juxtaposition of varied tints, 
as they look, of course, so much more violent in the building 
than when put side by side in the workshop. As an instance 


of the successful treatment of a ceiling in this material, I may. 
be permitted to instance that of the Union Discount Company 
in Cornhill, just completed from the designs of our colleague, 
Mr. Macvicar Anderson. 


Architects not Members of the Institute. 


t is a matter of sincere regret that a few of our most dis- 
tinguished brother architects who are not members of our body 
look upon the Institute with apparent indifference and distrust, 
That certain names are not to be found among our list of 
members is a grief tome. I cannot, of course, say that they 
would confer any benefits upon themselves by joining us, 
except the benefit that all must derive from united action fora 
good and worthy object. We of the Institute are bound 
together by certain ties ; but they are only such as make our 
practice respected by ourselves and by the public. We haveno 
unworthy aims, and we do not want to shackle any man’s right 
None of the architects whose absence from 


us to enable it to do better. 
thoughts, and the help of their personal influence and example. 
Though they do not at present see their way to give it to us, let 
us at least ask ourselves what it is on our part to which they 
take exception. I confess I long to see the time when the 
Institute shall have so broadened its lines, if they want 
broadening, that all men who have any pretension to the name 
of architect, and who are willing to conform to the rules and 
obligations that are deemed essential to uphold the honour and 
dignity of our noble profession, will feel it incumbent upon them 
to join us, and help us to become better artists, more scientific 
constructors, more thorough men of business. The advance. 
ment of our art is not best attained, as it seems to me, by 
every man working in isolated retirement, and there can be no 
doubt about it that the occasional sight of each other in meet- 
ings such as these is productive of the kindly, generous feeling 
with which we should all regard one another. 22a 

The dignity, the greatness of our profession arises from it 
responsibilities ; and in this it differs from all other artistic 
vocations. The painter has only to please himself in the 
subject, the inception and execution of his work. If, when 
finished, it is thoroughly successful work, in all likelihood it 
will find a purchaser. The architect, on the other hand; can 
find nothing to do, can give no satisfactory proof of his 
capacity until somebody comes to him who is willing to trust 
him. Consider what that trust is. Not only is he entrusted 
with the expenditure of large sums of money, but of money 
expended in such a way as to affect the comfort, the happiness, 
often the whole tone of the existence of those who employ him. 
The client who employs a worthless and incompetent architect 
not merely throws his money away; he has to endure 2 
far heavier misfortune. He has to live the rest of his days 
in a house, or worship in a church, or conduct his business 
in an office or a bank, which he would willingly erase from 
the face of the earth if he saw his way to such a termination to 
his disappointment. But practically his annoyance cannot so 
be put an end to. If the building he has commissioned be 
ugly, ill-contrived and badly executed, so it must remain—a 
constant source of trouble to himself, of derision to his 
friends and the public. We have, therefore, to show ourselves 
worthy in every way to be trusted. We have to be 
sympathetic, putting ourselves, so far as we can, into the cir-. 
cumstances of our clients—not leading them into unexpected 
expenditure, not, on the other hand, following their whims if 
our greater knowledge and experience tell us plainly that such 
a course will lead to disappointment, for what would be thought 
of the doctor who suffered his patient to dictate the nature 
and strength of the remedies to be prescribed ? The architect, 
therefore, has to be not only an artist and a skilled con- 
structor, but he must learn to appreciate the value of other 
people’s money; he must be considerate, honest, patient, 
firm ; and, above all, he must learn in imagination to put 
himself in the place of his clients, so as to understand their 
desires. If he were all this, I believe we should hear little of 
complaint against the profession. I believe we should be 
respected as we respect ourselves, each other and our art, 
which ought to be to us the first consideration, entirely irre- 
spective of material reward. : 

It is because this Institute is doing all that such a corporate 
body can do to elevate our profession, and to give a higher tone 
to its practice, that I believe in its continued success. Its 
advance of late years has been very marked. It has not only 
grown in numbers, but it has fostered a higher standard 
professional probity; and that alone is well worth all the 
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trouble which many have taken in its affairs. Its efforts in the 
cause of architectural education have been already crowned 
with success, and we are only now on the threshold of that 
success ; its continued prosperity will depend upon the exer- 
tions and the conduct of each of its members. May we all 
remember this, and do all that in us lies to further the increas- 
ing usefulness as well as the corporate interests of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

Professor KERR proposed a vote of thanks to the President, 
for his peculiarly practical and common-sense address. The 
President had quoted a haphazard expression of his own (the 
speaker’s), and he was willing to defend it, but he had not 
meant to say that Heaven had made the Institute Philistines. 
Professor Kerr then alluded to the labours undertaken to 
improve the country in regard of its inborn Philistinism, and 
noted that even in regard of the Government, which was always 
Philistine, and ‘expected to view art matters from a money 
point of view, there was a tendency in the direction of improve- 
ment. This country, Professor Kerr said, was destined to 
become a distinguished artistic country. The evidences of this 
were abundant and more clearly seen by those abroad even 
than by persons in our own country. 

Mr. MACVICAR ANDERSON put the vote, which had been 
seconded by Mr. WILLIAM WHITE, F.S.A., to the meeting, and 
it was carried by acclamation. 

The PRESIDENT, in acknowledging it, observed with pleasure 
that his address had called forth the remarkable prophecy 
uttered by Professor Kerr. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


INTERNAL HOUSE DECORATION. 


A PAPER was read by Mr. Selwyn Image on “Colour in 

Relation to Internal Decoration” at the Art Congress on 
Tuesday. He premised his observations by saying that the 
question opened up such a really vast ground of inquiry that to 
keep within the scope of a congress paper he must confine his 
remarks to one or two sorts of internal colour decoration, in 
the hope of saying a suggestive thing or two by the way. 
They were constantly told that the cause of art could not be 
advanced by talking about it, but he thought much helpfulness 
to art and life might be derived from such congresses as theirs, 
as here and there an idea was started, a misunderstanding 
somewhat cleared away, a principle received some touch of new 
light, or they were moved and set thinking about the relations 
of things in a more flexible spirit. Upon the subject of his 
paper it was obvious they might say a great deal, throw out 
many different suggestions, and lay down a great many different 
rules according to the building they had in their minds to 
decorate. No one would dream of asserting that it would be 
one and the same thing whether it were a cathedral they had 
to decorate, or a church, or a town hall, or a palace, a mansion, 
or an ordinary dwelling-house. As they all had their own 
private dwellings, or flats, to think about, he proposed to confine 
his remarks to the decoration of an ordinary private house, and 


. to try and discover a few principles which might guide them in 


making such a place, so far as colour went, a pleasant habitation. 
There was no difficulty in getting colour nowadays on every inch 
of their walls, every pane of their windows, and every article 
of domestic service. The difficulty was rather how to avoid 
obtrusive, inundating colour. In every department of art the 
principle of restraint was of primary obligation ; in no depart- 
ment was that more obviously so than in that of colour. It 
seemed to him a very vain thing to try and lay down any 
absolute laws as to what kind of colour was the highest kind— 
what kind they should try and educate themselves into admiring 
most if they wished to gain a reputation for good taste—why 
to one man a rich scheme of colour was so much more fascinat- 
ing than a pale one, or a delicate scheme than a sombre one, 
or an arrangement of harmonies than of contrasts, or vice versd, 
he did not know. He was certainly led to the conclusion that 
all fine colour was restrained, and that, however various might 
be the elements which contributed to the total effect of colour, 
they were subdued or regulated and arranged by some one pre- 
dominating idea. Before a man set about ordering his paint 
or paper or hangings or furniture or ornaments, therefore, let 
him have a general but distinct idea of what effect of colour he 
intended the place to have. The existing conditions of life for 
the majority of them were of such a kind that permanent and 
Important colour decorations, as, for example, figure-pieces 
along the friezes of rooms or on the panels of hall and landings, 
were out of question; they would not think of spending the 
money necessary to procure them on a building held only on 
lease. The ordinary man was, therefore, thrown upon thinking 


of wall-papers and hangings as, soto say, the foundation of his 


colour decoration. Having settled whether the room was to be 
dark in tone or light, rich or delicate, according to fancy, the 
question whether he should have a plain paper or a curiously- 
Fatterned one would be settled by the number and character 


of the objects which he intended showing against it. Very 
beautiful wall-papers both in design and colour were to be had 
nowadays without difficulty and at a reasonable cost, and a 
room hung with one of those might be a pleasant enough 
place to sit in, satisfying them alike with charming forms and 
tints, although there was scarcely a picture hanging round it. 
A man who had a great fancy for colour, but unfortunately a 
slender purse, had far better try and satisfy his fancy by 
getting a fine wall-paper and some good hangings to go with it 
than in any other way. First-rate colour by pictures he could 
not possibly have except by purchasing first-rate original 
paintings, whilst even ornaments such as china or pottery were 
rather of the nature of finishing touches of colour which could 
not dominate its general effect. He might be reminded that 
though original paintings were beyond the reach of most of 
them they lived by the grace uf photographers, etchers and 
photogravers in an age which supplied them with many excellent 
reproductions in monochrome of the finest works of art in the 
world, and that they were very cheap. An interesting coliec- 
tion might thus be made and a most dignified effect produced 
inaroom. But monochromatic pictures would not give them 
colour, and if they hung them against a beautifully-designed 
and coloured paper the chances were that they would do the 
best neither for it nor them. He had seen a most ex- 
cellent effect produced in a room by covering the wall 
from skirting board up to within 3 feet cr so of the ceil- 
ing with brown paper, and then using a richly-patterned 
paper as frieze. The brown wall was quiet to the eye, warm 
and comfortable, and set off admirably the monochrome pic- 
tures that adorned it, whilst as the eye went up the sense of 
colour was satisfied in the frieze, the room looking orderly, no 
doubt, but not barren or cheerless. There was no reason why 
the paper should be brown ; they might choose any quiet mono- 
chrome tint they pleased, and instead of the paper above it 
they might have stencil patterns, with appropriate mottos inter- 
woven, if they were anxious for something more diversified in 
interest. The point was that pictures, if there were many of 
them, should be hung—and hung in an orderly way and not at 
random—against a plain, or practically plain, background 3 and 
that strong, effective colour in the room got most readily from 
wall-papers should be set apart from them. He would lay the 
greatest insistence upon the matter of orderliness in hanging 
pictures or disposing of ornaments ; if they were heedless of it 
they would destroy all sense of repose and dignity in a room. 
It was of course very often the best thing in the world to cover 
a room all over with some pleasant but entirely unotrusive 
tint, relieving a too absolute monotony by some clever harmony 
or contrast between the painted woodwork and the walls, or 
between the walls and the cornice. With respect to the em- 
ployment of embroidery for the purpose of bringing colour 
into their houses, Mr. Image urged the use of discrimination 
and reserve: let it be expended on the proper objects, 
and not spread too plentifully all over the place. Use it 
on a screen, on the coverings and cushions of a sofa, 
in its bolder and coarser forms use it on curtains and hang- 
ings, but let them remember that a dwelling-room stocked 
with embroidery had too much the air of a sale-room. A piece 
here or piece there were not only better appreciated in them- 
selves, but actually induced a finer sense of sumptuousness. 
Touching upon the mania for old china and pottery, Mr Image 
said it must always be remembered that a dwelling-room was 
not a museum, and as with an undue display of needlework 
they sometimes made their houses too vividly recall a bazaar, 
so sometimes they too vividly madethem recall a museum with 
their blue china and lustre ware. The Japanese, who were 
much given to ornaments of those and similar kinds, exercised 
a wise restraint on economy in respect of them ; they did not 
parade all their treasures at once, but keeping the mass of them 
in some hidden collection, they brought out for display at one 
time only certain specimens, which were in due course with- 
drawn for a while, and other specimens brought forward in 
their place. And, certainly, it did not seem unreasonable or 
fastidious to advise drawing a radical distinction between the 
decoration of a dwelling-house and the furnishment of a gallery 
for storing interesting objects. A dwelling-house was not a’ 
store, a museum was. Their aim with respect to the former 
was to make its appearance beautiful ; their aim with respect 
to the latter was to make its collections complete. A museum 
was, no doubt, in one sense an inexpressibly delightful place ; 
but how quickly it set their brains in a whirl and gave 
them a headache! Nor, in the nature of a case, could 
objects be there seen to advantage, either as regards. 
their form or their colour. In a private house, how- 
ever, there was little excuse for not making the best of 
things, and the man who overloaded his drawing-room: 
with ornaments was not very distinguishable from the man, 
who, with vulgar hospitality, overloaded his table with viands. 
If the one sickened, well, the other confounded them. 
Passing next to the use of stained or painted-glass, Mr. Image 
pointed out that they could not have painted-glass that was 
satisfactory unless they were prepared to spend much time and 
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pains on the painting of it, and in the painting of it they must 
use plenty of actual pigment, and have plenty of brushwork, so 
‘as to produce a variety of tone, gradation and variety of texture. 
‘It was a quite common idea to imagine that beautiful pieces of 
what he would call raw glass had only to be leaded together to 
make a beautiful window ; and that any more painting on these 
than was absolutely necessary for the delineation of the forms 
tended only to destroy brilliancy. He assured them there was 
no greater mistake in the world. Brilliancy, luminosity in a 
window came by means of handling, texture and a variety of 
surface ; and those came by a judicious use of paint and brush- 
work all over the glass ; here a delicate use of them, there a 
vigorous use of them ; there, again, a streak or space of the 
pure glass left, to shine out with increased effectiveness, because 
of its contrast with the surrounding opaqueness, or what was, 
comparatively speaking, opaqueness. And in that was the 
secret of producing a painted window, at which every sensitive 
judge would nod approval and say, ‘‘ Look there, what a 
beautiful piece of colour!” The painted-glass known as 
prisaille glass was for several reasons peculiarly suited to 
domestic purposes. A windowin ¢rzsail/e was a window painted 
on white glass, with the passages in it of positive colour obtained 
by the use of “ yellow stain,” or, here and there, by an occa- 
sional use of enamel. Small panels of that kind might be em- 
ployed in the decoration of an ordinary room with the happiest 
effect ; they were delicate in their drawing and colour; they 
did not obstruct the light; they were things to be examined 
close at hand. The real difficulty about thern was that they 
must be painted with exceeding tenderness of line and 
modelling, and the yellow stain which gave a range of colour 
from the deepest orange to the lightest canary, must be played 
about with a sensitiveness which nothing could teach a man 
except his own instinct. The moment ¢v/saz//e work became 
hard cr mechanical it was ruined. Stained-glass should only 
be used where there was a clear—at any rate a tolerably clear— 
light behind the window. To use it in a window which looked 
out upon a wall a few feet off, or to use it ina door opening 
into a room; still more, to use it, say, for fire-screens, was to 
show an ignorance or a wantonness and wasteful spirit, against 
which one cou!d not too plainly take up one’s parable. Nothing, 
certainly, was more amazing than the manner in which, 
nowadays, they perpetually found people careless of what he 
might call the first proprieties in art; so eager were they to 
heap on any kind of decoration anywhere that it could be 
made to stick without a thought of what, in the nature of the 
case, were the conditions for availing themselves of its proper 
qualities. In all art the first thing was to understand one’s 
materials and to accept them frankly, not to kick against their 
limitations and to be endlessly scheming to override them. 
‘They must be understood and accepted frankly. If they had 
the instinct in them a hint might be of some service ; but if 
they had not they would go astray and befool themselves, even 
though the wealth of Croesus be at their disposal, and they be 
instructed in the proper manner of applying it by all the 
lecturers in the world. 

Mr. A. H. Mackmurdo said he was sure they would all agree 
with him that they had listened to a very valuable paper. Mr. 
Image had brought his points home so thoroughly that he 
hardly liked to think what would become of him when he left 
the room. Ee was afraid he would be seized by a hundred 
ladies and carried off to a hundred decorators to give advice 
about the decoration of their rooms. As it was a paper which 
particularly interested the ladies, he hoped that some of them 
would be induced to express their views on the subject. 

Mr. J. Brett, AAR A, observed that, greatly as he admired 
the paper which had been read, there was, he thought, one 
slight omission with respect to the use of stained-glass windows. 
It was a point to be always borne in mind that when stained- 
glass windows were used they exercised a monopoly in the decora- 
tion. There was no other kind of colour decoration that could 
compete with them. They could not, for instance, in their 
domestic buildings, have coloured windows and also beautiful 
Indian carpets and embroideries. If they did they would find the 
beautiful colours of the carpets and embroideries would beeclipsed 
and irreparably lost. Then, again, pictures could not be seen pro- 
perly by a coloured light. To see pictures as they should be 
seen they must have a white source of light in order that they 
might properly appreciate the delicacy of colour. Therefore, 
he would urge again that if they would have stained windows 
they must monopolise the scheme of their colour decoration. 

Mr. T. G. Jackson, F.S A, said he would further impress 
upon his hearers the danger of overdoing decoration, The 
great thing to remember in decorating the houses in which they 
lived was that those decorations should not be obtrusive, but 
quiet. Nothing tired one more, for instance, than seeing very 
pronounced forms or a very pronounced system of decoration 
around one constantly. A very scenic scheme of decoration in 
a dwelling-house could not but become intolerable intime. The 
decoration that would be most satisfactory in the end would be 
of that quiet kind that Mr. Image had described. 

Mr. Henman thought that proportion was as necessary to 


decoration as colour. His observation with reference to stained- 
glass was that it should be used very sparingly indeed in their — 
homes. It was most difficult to combine the brilliant tones of 

glass effectively with any other scheme of decoration. 


THE HODBARROW SEA-WALL, 


er the northern shore of the Duddon estuary, in the county 
of Cumberland, there has been steadily worked during the 
last twenty years or more an important mine, producing a large 
quantity of rich red hematite iron, which has been found to be 
of great value for mixing with other ores employed in the pro- 
duction of manufactured iron and steel. This mine is owned 
by the Hodbarrow Mining Company, who are proprietors 
of the land, the mineral rights being leased to them by the Earl — 
of Lonsdale. The ore having been excavated or “ won” as 
close to the sea margin as it has been possible to work without — 
letting down the surface of the land and admitting the influx of 
the sea, thereby drowning the mine, the company have recently — 
obtained a fresh lease from Lord Lonsdale, undertaking to con- 
struct a barrier to keep back the sea along that portion of the 
estuary in front of the mine, in order that they might “win” 
the ore from underneath some twenty-six acres of the sea-bed, 
To effect this object a massive and substantial sea-barrier has 
now been constructed. This may justly be regarded as unique 
in character, inasmuch as it is at one and the same time a 
breakwater and a water-tight dam. By means of this work the — 
sea was about three months since finally and successfully 
excluded from the area above mentioned. The masonry and 
sluices for the discharge of rainfall and land soakage having now 
been completed, the final and memorial block was formally 
laid in the presence of many directors and shareholders — 
of the company. This great sea barrier presents an imposing — 
appearance. It is just two-thirds of a mile in length, and for 
about one-half this length is fully 50 feet in height from the 
bottom of the foundations to the top of the parapet. At high 
water of high spring tides there is a depth of rather more than 
20 feet against the seaward face of the work, but, being exposed _ 
during south-westerly gales to the full force of the waves sweep- 
ing up the Irish Channel, backed by the Atlantic rollers, the 
sea at such times breaks with great violence against the new 
barrier, as was, of course, expected, and has been provided for 
in the structure just completed. The engineer of the work is — 
Sir John Cocde, and the contractors are the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Lucas & Aird. There is every reason to believe that 
the anticipation of the directors and shareholders of being able — 
to continue the working of the iron ore over a further period of — 
twenty-five years may be realised, thus giving employment — 
during that time to about 1,500 men. It is to be hoped that the 
company will be abundantly rewarded for the considerable 
expenditure they have incurred, and for the boldness which 
prompted them to face such a formidable undertaking. : 


@ENERAL. ae 


The Exhibition Buildings in Lyons are to be designed © 


by MM Boileau, Mignon and Maistrasse, of Paris, who were 
successful in the competition. cae 
The Model of a memorial group of Lieutenant Hamilton, — 
V.C., who was killed in Cabul ten years ago, has been placed — 
in the hall of the Dublin Museum. Mr. Birch, A.R.A., is the 
sculptor. ing 
The Gloucester Jubilee Memorial will be a reference — 
library, museum and classrooms, which will be erected on 
land belonging to the Gloucester Science and Art Society, = 
The “Angelus,” by Millet, has been purchased from the - 
American owners by M. Chauchard for 750,000 francs, As the 
price paid for it at the Secr¢étan sale was 553,000 francs, there is 
a profit of over 30 per cent. ey 
A Gallery, devoted to the art of the Hebrews, will shortly be 
opened in the Louvre. It adjoins the gallery of Phoenician art. 
member of the Munich Academy of Fine Arts. The English 
members are :—Messrs. Ouless and Reid, of London, and Mr. - 
Guthrie, of Glasgow, painters ; Mr. Thornycroft, sculptor ; and 
Mr. Macbeth, engraver. 
M. Carolus Duran, the portraitist, has been elected a 
The Salford Corporation have purchased a site in Marl- 
borough Square, containing 5,678 square yards, for the proposed 
Technical School. ee 
Pians have been prepared by Messrs. Hardie & Wight, of 
Edinburgh, for a new parish church to be built at Earlston. 
Mr. J. S. Anscomb, formerly borough surveyor of Maid- 
stone, is to be elected Mayor of Maidstone for the forthcoming 
ear. 
: The Cottages erected at Wednesfield for the accommoda- 
tion of pauper children, at a cost of 17,000/,, have just been 
opened. Accommodation has been provided for 240 children. 
The Old Parish Church of Brampton, which is used as a 
mortuary chapel, is now being restored under the directicn of 
Mr, W. Marshall, architect. 
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@he Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


THE question of the liability of architects for a builder's 
debts arose in a case which was tried in the Birmingham 
County Court on Tuesday. A brickmaker sought to recover 
14/. 4s. 8d. from Messrs. Crouch & BuTLER as balance of 
an account for bricks supplied on a guarantee. The builder 
in 1888 asked to be supplied with bricks by the plaintiff, 
who declined to do so without a guarantee. The architects 
“were proposed, and on writing to them he received a letter 
which stated that the builder “has just handed us a letter 
authorising us to pay to you any money that may be due to 
you on bricks supplied to three cottages, to be paid out of 
money that may be due to him from the proprietor.” The 
plaintiff considered the letter was sufficient authority, and 
supplied the bricks. But the judge said he did not think 
the letter contained any guarantee. It was an equitable 
assignment of such money as came into their hands. 
Another letter from the architects was read, in which they 
stated that they had 2/. in hand, which they had offered to 
the plaintiff, but he declined to receive that sum. Judg- 
ment was asked for that amount. Counsel for the archi- 
tects said it was a mistake to say the money was in hand, 
and contended there was no liability to pay the builder’s 
debts; there were other creditors, and all the money re- 
ceived on his account had been paid away. But the judge 
held that the architects admitted they had 2/, and he gave 
judgment against them for that sum. The architects are 
thus made responsible for another man’s debts, but they 
may consider themselves fortunate if similar claims are not 
made on them. 


THE guarantors of the Edinburgh Exhibition have 
wisely concluded to wind up their Association, and the best 
course for the members.to follow will be to pay the sums 
for which they are liable without grumbling in public. 
Some explanations of the deficit have been given. It was 
anticipated that 30,000/, would be paid for the concessions 
for amusements, refreshments and official publications. 
But the sum received was 1$,000/, and under the condi- 
tions that was a high price. From May to the end of 
October about 39,000/. was paid for admission (exclusive of 
season tickets), while the corresponding amount received at 
the exhibition of 1886 was 68,0o00/. The principal cause 
for the deficit is ascribed to the change in the relations with 
the railway companies, which took place in the month of 
June. It is admitted that the companies laid sidings to 
facilitate traffic, and that for the first month there was no 
cause for complaint. But surely the committee must allow 
the railway companies understood what was best for their 
- interests, and the proper conclusion is that as failure was 
impending from the first, the directors tried to escape as 
much loss as they could for the sake of the shareholders. 


Dr. Graves, at present Bishop of Limerick, was 
at one time among the most advanced mathematicians, 
and from his scientific training he is not likely to be led 
astray by his imagination when he takes up an archeological 
subject. When, therefore, he broached a theory of a 
resemblance between the Irish crosses and those of the 
early Christians in Egypt, as he did in Dublin on Tues- 
day, his arguments merit consideration. According to his 
lordship, by a decree of THEopostus I., dated a.p. 381, the 
Egyptian temples were to be closed, the property connected 
with them confiscated, and the celebration of Pagan rites for- 
‘bidden. But it remained almost a dead letter, the Pagans 
continuing to occupy many of those temples, if not all, and 
‘some even till the Arabian conquest (\.p. 639). Whenever 
and wherever the Christians were able to establish them- 
Selves within the great temples, such as those the remains 
of which exist in the Thebaid, they adapted portions of 
‘those vast buildings to the celebration of Divine worship. 
By way of consecrating these places they appeared to have 


on many other parts of the walls and columns. ‘Take, for 
instance, the great temple called the Rhameseum at Thebes. 
The south aisle of this temple had evidently been 
used at one time as a Christian place of worship, 
separated from the rest of the building, and divided by 
wooden partitions resting against beams, the ends of 
which were let into grooves cut in the stonework 
of the temple. In various temples marks of crosses were 
to be found, and, with few exceptions, they are Greek—that 
is, the four members are equal in length—although it 
would be more correct to call them Oriental crosses. Now 
many of these Egyptian crosses, and those of them which 
are most carefully executed, are enclosed in circles, which 
is permitted and perhaps suggested by their form ; and 
several of them have pellets or crosslets in the four quad- 
rants or in the two upper ones. Some are enclosed in 
squares, Whether the Oriental or Egyptian type of cross 
was introduced into Ireland from Egypt may be a question. 
Egyptian monks did come to Ireland, and traces of their 
influence have been left in topographical names, as well as 
in ancient ecclesiastical structures, not to mention the 
Coptic forms of proper names occurring in the Ogham 
inscriptions. It might, indeed, be asserted with a good 
show of reason that these crosses were brought into both 
Egypt and Ireland from Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor or 
Byzantium. But that they were introduced into Egypt by 
Irish missionaries seems to be disprovable by arguments 
founded on the ecclesiastical history of both countries. 
Those who believe Egypt to be the mother of all the arts 
will be disposed to agree with Dr. Graves, and his theory 
suggests an additional relation between East and West. 


TxeE collector who was most loyal to French art, 
M. Eupoxr Marci.ie, has passed away. Of late years 
he was director of the Musée d’Orléans, and gave all the 
benefit of his shrewdness to the State. The period which 
most captivated M. MARcILLE was the eighteenth century, 
and among all the artists he was most devoted to PRUDHON. 
He possessed the famous Venus and Adonis which was 
reproduced in this journal, and at least forty drawings of 
the artist. PRUDHON was not careful about his fame, and 
his works are difficult to obtain. For that reason it is to 
be hoped M. Marcitie’s collection of drawings will 
be obtained for the Louvre. He also possessed works by 
CHARDIN, RIGAUD, FRAGONARD, NANTEUIL, LATOUR and 
other artists of the last century. .M. Marcie belonged 
to a family in which the love of collecting was inherent, and 
he was a worthy representative of it. 


THE question of sub-contractors has been under the 
consideration of a special committee of the London County 
Council, and their report on the subject has appeared. It 
is recommended that in the contract-deeds of the Council 
the following clause should be introduced :—“ The Council 
retains power to allow the contractor to sub-let such special 
portions of the work as would not be produced or carried 
out by him in the ordinary course of his business.” The 
committee believe that in many cases it is absolutely 
necessary for the contractor to enter into sub-contracts for 
the supply of certain portions of the materials to be used, 
as, for instance, iron girders, and also for the execution of 
some of the work which he would himself be unable to 
produce or carry out. As regards the introduction of 
schedules containing the rates of wages to be paid, the 
committee consider it will be necessary for the. various 
trades to submit in the first place the kind of schedules 
they desire. The committee have also considered the 
proposal to limit contracts to London firms to be carried 
out by London workmen alone, and believe it is practicable 
if the additional expense is tolerated. The committee do 
not approve of the proposal that the Council should 
dispense with contractors, but it is recommended that all 
works of a continuous nature which do not involve a large 
outlay for p'ant, &c., such as the cleansing and watching of 
the bridges and embankments, &c.,, under the control of 
the Council, be executed as far as possible by men directly 
employed by the Council, or without the intervention of a 


~nscribed crosses over, or at the side,.of the doorways, or | contractor, 
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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


x FOREIGNER who desired to understand the state 

of industrial art in England when at its best could 
not find a more adyantageous place to study it than the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition. If everything were included, 
he would have there about seven hundred works to con- 
sider ; and, unless he were extremely supercilious, all would 
have interest for him. He would see not only graceful 
form and pleasing colour, but he would rarely discover that 
there was any sacrifice of utility to appearance. If he were 


acquainted with the appearance of the English sections of | 


international exhibitions he could hardly fail to note that 
there was more novelty before him than he had anticipated. 
If a collection of similar works formed ten years ago could 
be compared with the New Gallery at the present time it 
would be evident that there was a departure from the old 
well-beaten ways ; and a foreign critic must allow that it 
has been advantageous. 

The exhibition has to suffer from the fact that the 
galleries were designed to display pictures and statues, and 
the desire to put all exhibitors on the same footing prevents 
any arrangement by which one work would gain marked 
prominence. The ordinary visitor may be disappointed 
when he finds he cannot take a general view, and has no 
aid to determine the merit of what he sees ; but the artist 
and student will find that much is to be said in favour of a 
system by which each object comes in for attention. 

The contents of the entrance-hall in their variety are a 
sort of exhibition by themselves, Following the order of 
the catalogue we find an “ Altar of alabaster, lapis-lazuli and 
metal,” designed by Mr. Seppinc, for one of the costly 
churches he is fortunate in erecting; the sculpture is by 
Mr. J. S. Lee and Mr. A. G. WaLxer, the masonry is by 
Messrs. FarMER & BRINDLEY, and the brasswork by 
Messrs. Loncpen. A head of Medusa, by Mr. Joun 
WILSON, is of a modern type, and suggests the “ bitterest 
anguish of a heart laid waste,” rather than the ghastliness 
of the stern-eyed gorgon. In Mr, A. Torts’s panels we have 
a modern subject, and the building up of iron ships is 
rendered with vigour. Mr. Juncx’s marble bust seems to 
be a portrait of a black boy, the white of the teeth and eye- 
ball aiding the effect. Mr. F. E. Scuencxk shows his skill in 
dealing with ornament on a small scale in part of a terra- 
cotta column, and with the figure ona large scale in a panel 
carved in brick. The latter work has a'so a border which 
offered many difficulties. The heraldic lion, modelled by 
Mr. Lepwarp from Mr. Srppinc’s designs, displays much 
vigour in the head and the fcre paws that press the shield, 
That Italian is coming into favour is evident from Mr, 
Harrison ‘TOWNSEND’s ‘Scheme of Decoration for All 
Saints Church, Knightsbridge,” in which Curist in judg- 
ment appears on the semi-dome, and figures of saints are 
placed in niches. Coloured marbles are used, and if carried 
out the arrangement will transform the church with which 
Fashion is so pleased. When designing the panel of wrought- 
iron with gilt-copper roses Mr. SEDDING set an exceedingly 
difficult task to be carried out, and the success of Messrs. 
LONGDEN under the circumstances is remarkable. From 
this firm are also a grate, fender and fireguard which are 
in good style. Another fine piece of metalwork is a newel 
and panel by Messrs. SrropE & Co. The figure of the 
Satyr may be taken as a test piece, and it could hardly be 
more vigorous if executed in marble. Mr. Witson’s Foun- 
tain Jardinitre suggests tragedy and comedy in the com- 
bination of the heads of Mepusa and Sitenus. Cast-iron 
has suffered much injustice of late. There can be no 
denying that the three works exhibited by the Coalbrook- 
dale Company are not out of place in a collection of art- 
workmanship. The fireplace designed by Mr. Mackmurpo 
combines electro-bronzing with the ordinary black treat- 
ment, and the general effect of the divisions may be called 
architectural. This work is, however, in a position which 
does not allow the details to be seen. The grate and 
chimneypiece designed by Mr. Leruapny form a combina- 
tion that is well adapted for a house in eighteenth-cen/ury 
style. The beading, ornament and medallion have the 
delicacy of Wedgwood ware. The third grate exhibited by 
the Company has cast-brass panels of a size sufficient to 
form a contrast. For a fruit-spoon in. silver-gilt, with 
enamels, &c,, Mr. REyNoLDsS STEPHENS has taken an 
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Egyptian model, and, as executed by Messrs. Mappin & 
Wess, it is almost too fine for use. For a paper-weight 
Mr. H. PacE has designed a figure of a girl seated, and 
with the arms extending to the insteps. There is no strain- 
ing to produce effect, and the figure appears to be ap- 
propriate. The statuettes of General Gordon, after Mr. 
Hamo Tuornycrort, R.A. ; of Peace, after Mr. Onstow 
Forp ; and of Zhe Awakened Sleeper, by Str F. LEicHTon, 
which have been cast by Messrs. SINGER & SONS, give rise 
to the question why works of this kind are not more 
popular in England. The three are fully equal to Paris 
castings in finish, and the originals are among the best 
works of English sculpture. One of these statuettes would 
afford more pleasure than a Japanese vase, and we suppose 
could be obtained as cheaply. Messrs. CRITTALL & Co. have 
one of the best wrought-iron gates we have seen of late, and the 
lock and door-plates in zefoussé steel, with open handles, 
reveal that they have assistants who are dexterous smiths, 


The cast and wrought lead wall-cistern designed by Mr, 


BLoMFIELD is successful in the introduction of shells and 
dolphins as part of the ornamentation. In the hall is also 
part of the model for the frieze of a house in James Street. 


Mr. Benson’s sun-dial is novel, and appears as a sort of 


tabernacle on very thin columns. Messrs. PARKES Bros, 
show one of their save-all fireplaces, with lustre tiles at 
sides and fine brasswork, having a ship in repoussé. It was 
designed by Mr. Voysery, and is evidence that the efficiency 
of the principle is no obstacle to the employment of artistic 
surroundings. Cremation makes cinerary urns a necessity, 
Mr. RATHBONE has designed one with graceful contours ; 


cae 
if compared with the small Etruscan coffer in terra-cotta in 
the south gallery, its superiority will be more manifest, 
for the use of the living, is 
by Mr. Erar Harrison, It 
in style, the bowl being deep 
protruding handles there are 
Electric-lighting is provided for by the 
is 
Messrs. Maw & Co. have 
a large collection of tiles and pottery, which all appear to be 
and the Christ in Majesty, designed by 
Mr. H. Hotipay, and executed in lustre and ceramic 
tesserae, can be considered as a new process, which will be 


Another fine vase, and, happily, 
the Ellison Chalienge Cup, 
is of the seventeenth century 
but not broad, and instead of 
goats’ heads, 
pendant designed by Mr. Ernest NEWTON, 
graceful and delicate in colour. 


which 
after new designs, 


of much value for mural decoration. 


Examples of -Vene- 
tian mosaics are also to be seen ; but as 


cessful in mosaic. 


The south gallery contains a variety of cartoons. The 
first is for a long narrow window in Lanercost Abbey, most — 
Mr. BuRNE-JonEs has found it suitable — 
Shepherds, the few figures on © 
The contro-— 
versy over the ornamental work in Christ Church Cathedral, — 
Dublin, was a sign that there is a morbid fear in Ireland _ 


difficult to treat. 
for the Announcement to the 
a large scale being suggestive of the event. 


France has become 
independent of Murano except for occasional tesserae, — 
there is no reason why England should not also be suc- 


of anything which interferes with the orthodox but chilling 


appearance of the plain walls in churches. 
SUMNER’S sgraffito was therefore 
Every part had to be kept as flat 


power is revealed in the two works. | 
shows imagination in his designs for wall and ceiling papers, 
the subjects being Corona Vite, The Four Winds and The 
Fairy Garden. There is a'noble design for a window in 
Jesus College, by Mr. Burne-Jones. The artist’s skill in 
drapery is seen in the Lazarus and Mary, and the tender 


expression in the Rachel and Jacob is a novelty in stained- 


glass. The Leelandic Discoverers of America is a masterpiece 
of drawing. The Baptism of Eadwine is one of the series in 


Mr. HEYwoop ~ 
produced under difficulty. — 
in the Baptism and Resur- — 
rection as if they were only stencil ornaments, but the artist’s 
Mr. WALTER CRANE 


the Manchester Town Hall, and it will suggest the pains- _ 


taking zeal to insure accuracy of Mr. Mapox Brown, and 
his fidelity to his early manner. 
correspond with modern ritual. The King kneels in the 
font, while Pautinus addresses him, the Queen standing 
at a distance, while the people are screened ‘by a curtain. 
Mr. SeLwyn IMAGE has several designs worked out skil- 
fully. Mr. C. W. Wuatt is always excellent in his figure 
subjects for windows, and he has several examples in. this 
gallery. Mr. T. M. Rooke contributes a remarkabie design 
for a ceiling, “The Seven Stars and the Signs of the 
Zodiac,” which is quiet in colouz, and the figures within 


The ceremony does not 
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the circles are skilfully arranged. Messrs. Doutron’s wall- 
fountain is in an architectural frame ; the subject is a 
‘boy with a dolphin that curves round him. There 
is originality in Mr. Broap’s idea. The plaster model 
of centre of altar, modelled by Mr. DRrEssLER from 
Mr. SEppING’s design, represents a scene from the Flight 
ito ligypt. Curist lies on the ground, while Mary kneels 
on one side and JosEpxH stands. Above are angels, or the 
martyred innocents, with birds bearing scrolls. This is a 


remarkable example of decorative sculpture, and work of 


ithe kind is preferable to the needlework which so often 
forms the ornament of an altar. The working drawings, 
‘by Mr. Lewis F. Day, for pottery, should be examined by 
Students, for they are models of the definite instructions 
‘which should be given to workmen if good work is desired. 

On the walls of the balcony many other drawings of a 
‘smaller size will be found. Mr. Crane has some designs 
for the illustrated books which all the world admires. From 
Mr. Louis Davis are proofs of magazine-headings ; Mr. 
BatsrorD lends proofs of engravings from one of Mr. 
Day’s manuals on ornament. : Mr. TownroeE contributes 
sketches of ceramic mosaic at South Kensington. Mr. 
Cote Apams has a design for a ceiling carefully elaborated, 
and recalling the style of OwENn Jones. © There are title- 
pages from Mr. LeTHasy, Mr. Housman and Mr. Watkins, 
Mr. G. C. Horstzy shows the kind of roof-paintings which 
have been carried out from his designs at Compton Leek. 
The Architectural Illustration Society is represented by 
photographs from the works of Mr. Norman Suaw, R.A, 
Mr. Atma Tapema, R.A., Mr. Gitpert, A.R.A., Mr. 
BrLcHer, Mr. BENTLEY, Mr. May, Mr. Prior and Mr. 


G. G. Scorr. There are samples of the productions of 
CasseLt & Co, and the Chiswick Press, fine specimens of 


‘bookbinding, embroidery, &c., and this part of the exhibition 
must be considered to be one of the most interesting. It 
does not appear, however, to attract many visitors, and, in 
fact, all parts of the exhibition might well receive more 
attention from the public. 


(To be continued.) 


EDUCATION IN ART. 


Ney entertaining paper was read on “ Education in Art ” by 
Mr. John Brett, ARA, at the Art Congress last week. 
He defined education in a general sense as comprising the 
cultivation of desirable habits, and a diffusion of the most 
correct information that can be had. He then proceeded to 
deal chiefly with the education of the professional painter and 

sculptor, adding something to the artistic education of the 
public. He assumed at the outset that we wished our art to 
flourish naturally, and to advance to higher achievements than 
have hitherto been attained, and by no means to concentrate 
our endeavours on the resuscitation of the art of bygone ages. 
He also assumed that the only persons who can wisely devote 
their whole lives tc painting or sculpture are such as nature has 
exceptionally gifted with the artistic instinct. His general 
purpose was to show that the education required is scientific 
rather than technical. He affirmed the following three pro- 
Positions :—(1) That technical education, in the sense of prac- 
tical training by artists, is not necessary. (2) That it has done 
more harm than good. And (3) That it cannot now be had, 
It was necessary that the artist should be instructed in the laws 
of perspective and of colour, but these were scientific subjects 
that could be taught to anyone. On the other hand, however, 
it is necessary for the artist to develop certain faculties by 
practice and experience, in which instruction has nothing to do. 
He must possess or acquire a habit of instantaneous observa- 
tion, a habit of unhesitating analysis of images, and a memory 
of great range and tenacity. In poiriting out what is the 
function of science in the fine arts, he recognised that it has no 
possible power to produce beauty, but it can prevent the 
artist from going wrong A thing rightly drawn is not as a 
matter of course beautiful ; but a thing wrongly drawn cannot 
be beautiful. By way of illustration : there are certain natural 
laws which determine the appearance of a liquid and a solid, 
such as a wave of the sea and a bank of earth ; but if you do 
not know those laws you are most likely to blunder in your 
Tepresentation and confuse the two; for the wave of the sea 
has a perverse habit of refusing to sit for his portrait. “If a 
Son ask bread of any of you that is a father, will he give him 
a stone?” The answer is no; he would not do anything so 
unnatural But it you ask water of Vandevelde, the Dutch 
S€a painter, he always does give you astone, and you are quite 
Properly and naturally hurt and insulted thereby, Thus you are 


‘paint or model. 
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in an attitude very unfavourable to the appreciation of any real 
merits that his picture may have. The question now before 
us is, What are the means available to enhance or develop 
peculiarly artistic qualities and habits? The popular impres- 
sion seems to be that they are to be found in the personal 
teaching of accomplished artists, and in intimate intercourse 
with those who produce fine works. That at least seems to 
be the opinion of the people who talk most freely and con- 
fidently on the subject at the present time ; and this opinion 
has induced many English students to migrate across the 
Channel, in order to get into studios and be taught how to 
But the project is a childish one In the 
apprenticeship of Wilhelm Meister, Goethe oracularly says, 
“‘ Every beginning is cheerful,” and it is proverbial that in 
England your apprentice’s education begins with sweeping out 
the shop. It is not supposed that this practice helps towards 
acquiring a highly-technical art, such as the craft of the gold- 
smith, but its intention is to give a boy a chance of getting 
acquainted with the habits of the shop, the subordination of 
the journeyman and the authority of the foreman, .without 
special instruction, but merely by the exercise of his own good 
sense. It is obviously philosophical, as part of the system 
involved in the division of labour, which has become the neces- 
sary system of the factory, where the particular skill of each 
craftsman has to be economised, and made to go as far as pos- 
sible by limiting his exertions to that special part of the work 
where his success can be absolutely depended on, and where 
the primary object of the enterpriser or ‘“ boss” is to scrape as 
much profit as possible off the earnings of each artisan. In 
the practice of the ordinary crafts there is no prospect of any 
abandonment of this system, for it has been definitely found 
out that this is the way in which one person can get an income 
out of the labour of his fellow-men without compulsion. You 
are not allowed in these days to purchase a workman who is 
clever at jewellery and keep him busy and sell his work for 
your own profit ; and this is thought by the anti-slavery folks 
to be rather a grand advance in civilisation. But it comes to 
pretty much the same thing; and the voluntary slavery of a 
modern workshop, through that ingenious invention of the divi- 
sion of labour, has henceforth and for ever made artistic crafts- 
manship impossible. Art itself is, and ought to be, able to get 
its own living, but the use of art for commercial purposes means 
simply its death ; and if the title of this association be not soon 
altered, it is destined to a very brief span of life indeed, the 
“application of art to industry” being an absurdity. The 
application of art to idleness would be quite as good a project, 
One of the reasons for the maintenance of the shop system 
is the continuity of the design ; that is to say, a given shop 
acquires notoriety for a certain design, or style of design, and 
its customers conspire together to keep it to that style by asking 
no other ; and as production is by this means greatly cheapened, 
the master is only too willing to fall in with such demand. 
Thus is the art choked and the craftsman degraded, and 
the saddest thought of all is that it is a quite philosophical 
system and its result inevitable. An effort is being made by a 
certain section of busybodies to extend this system beyond the 
shops of the several orders of smiths, and to introduce it into 
the studios of the painters and sculptors. It is just now the 
fashion to reflect upon these artists in England as so selfish 
that they will not take apprentices, Fortunately there are still 
some sensible men amongst us who can see plainly that a work 
of art can only be got from an individual artist, and that the 
art mark and the trade mark are incompatible. These few 
clear-seeing men are at present just numerous enough to keep 
employed such skilful artists as we have 3 and, as long as that 
is so, their studios will not be the refuge of the hopeless and 
the helpless, and their time will not be squandered in teaching 
things that the rising boys and girls ought to find out for 
themselves. The best of the British painters and sculptors 
have been either entirely self-taught or brought up in the 
schools of the Royal Academy, and they have not in their 
several fields been eclipsed by their Continental brethren, 
We cannot expect to beat them on their own ground any more 
than they can beat us on ours. If any foreign artist exhibited 
a sea picture in England he certainly would be less well 
advised than usual. So should we if we sent to Paris a picture 
of nude ladies. We have one or two living men who have 
never been surpassed in their own line in any age, and who 
were fellow-students of his at the Academy. He could assure 
his hearers they had no Systematic teaching whatever ; they 
only picked up a hint now and then—by asking for it. In 
those days the Academy, very wisely, went on the ‘principle 
that if it gave its students the Opportunity of regular and 
undisturbed study, and put before them unquestionably good 
examples of the art of the past, and if they visited the 
schools in turn, so that they might be consulted by 
any who wished for advice, they had done all that was 
necessary for students who had naturally good abilities ; 
and for the dunces there was no harm done. This prin- 
ciple he held to be sound and of great importance. In the 
fine arts knowledge is not the only consideration ; there is 
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another element for which ample latitude must be allowed, 
viz. caprice. This is no mere auxiliary, but a radical element 
of art in all its manifestations. Without caprice art would be 
a dreadfully dull affair, as dull in fact as arithmetic; but 
caprice and education are terms about as diametrically opposed 
to one another as any two to be found ina dictionary. His 
next proposition was that technical education for artists was 
calculated to do harm rather than good. He did not mean to 
imply that correct information could be injurious ; on the con- 
trary, information concerning realities is of the utmost value ; 
information concerning anatomy, for instance, or vegetable 
physiology, concerning the history of the rocks, and, above all, 
concerning the laws of light; but all these subjects are purely 
scientific—not at all artistic, although indispensable for artists 
to know. It has lately been the fashion amongst English 
students, and even more so for Americans, to enter the studios 
of French artists as pupils. The results show that the masters 
have honestly tried to teach them all they know, or at all 
events all they practised, and England is now flooded with quasi- 
French pictures of a miserably low standard. The manner of 
some of their leading men, such as Corot, is easily followed ; 
but the flooding of the world with sham Corots is surely not a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. The French are naturally 
and justly proud of their drawing, but in landscape they have 
never produced a draughtsman to compare with our own J. D. 
Harding. It used to be the fashion to call-Harding a 
mannerist. Harding’s manner was a very noble one, for the 
reason that it was purely his own. A manner only becomes 
contemptible when it is a borrowed one. “Harding,” said 
Mr. Brett, “taught multitudes of men to draw, some 
of them great men; but who taught Harding? I cannot 
answer; but he was articled to a solicitor.” The par- 
ticular point on which he now insisted was that the 
manipulation best adapted for your own artistic purposes 
neither is nor can be known to any other human being, and any 
other painter’s manner would be a hindrance to you. Only a 
long experience can enable you to develop your own manner. 
This was one of his reasons for objecting to technical teaching, 
and advocating scientific instruction as the most valuable 
element of an artist’s education. In commenting upon the art 
education of the public, Mr. Brett spoke caustically of fashion 
in art. He said he did not know how to define fashion other- 
wise than as a great irresistible wave of madness ; and these 
waves of late years seemed to follow one another with un- 
wonted swiftness, and they depressed the student with a con- 
viction of the instability of every cherished principle. It had 
been for centuries believed that Van Eyck was a great painter. 
We have now come to a period when you can rig the market 
to such a key that a picture by Millet will fetch a larger price 
than a Van Eyck. Van Eyck has withstood the criticism of 
over four centuries, and he supposed poor Millet’s name will 
evaporate in four years, or at all events in forty. It is only a 
dealer’s name, and this is an example of the mercantile use of 
pictures ; they have to be inflated by a middleman, or by a 
conspiracy of middlemen. Just now refined and delicate draw- 
ing is out of fashion. Nobody cares for a picture that is not 
dexterously daubed as with a birch broom. People think little 
about the texture of the objects represented ; what they want is 
the texture they have been taught to call “brushing.” The 
public opens wide its mouth for this fashionable “ brushing,” and 
he sadly suspected that the eyesight of our generation has under- 
gone such physical deterioration that all delicate and finished 
handling escapes detection ; and as most of us, in imitation of 
the Germans, have taken to wear spectacles, there is every 
prospect of our vision going from bad to worse. He defied 
them to find a brush-mark in Titian. There was an old Dutch- 
man once, and his name was Hobbema___He fancied himself a 
landscape-painter.. He niggled away all his life on landscapes, 
painting them in dots of black, adulterated more or less with 
green and yellow. These curiosities are still saleable to a few 
wonderful people. Black Hobbema never had any redeem- 
ing quality, and he (Mr. Brett) doubted if even “ brushing” 
could have mended him. | Titian was. not an impulsive 
person. He seems to have had an unlimited constancy and 
perseverance. It is said that he often had a picture in pro- 
gress for many years. Many people have had the ambition 
to follow in Titian’s footsteps, but, not being similarly endowed, 
have not met with the success they seemed to deserve. Most 
of us, if we had been his pupils, would probably have had just 
as much success and no more than if we had copied him in the 
usual way in the National Gallery. We all have our idiosyn- 
crasies, and the best we can do is to develop them The less 
any serious student is biassed by another the better for him, 
Let each speak for himself. ‘If I,” said Mr. Brett, “‘ had been 
apprenticed to Titian he would very properly and wisely have 
kicked me out of his studio in the course of the first week. I 
never had industry enough to touch a piece of work twice. If 
it did not come off right at first it had to be scraped out. A 
tentative execution, fishing about for the right curve or the 
right colour, has always seemed to me a pitiable pursuit ; but 
a crisp and instantaneous touch has a charm which nothing 


can replace, and you cannot have it until your knowledge of the 
object is pretty complete.” What, then, may the public bene- 
ficially derive from teaching by an artist? Chiefly this, that — 
the time required in learning to draw may be curtailed. If a 
student is naturally gifted with a good hand—that is to say, a 
sensitive hand, apt to lend itself to the intentions of the brain— 
you may make a good draughtsman of him in, say, half the — 
time it would cost him alone; but that curtailment is by no 
means an unmixed advantage, for good drawing is not the 
whole of the pictorial art, and the counterbalancing disadvan- 
tage to the professional student is that the derived habits will 
all have to be unlearned before the full development of his own 
style can be accomplished. Besides learning to draw, you 
may pick up in the studio of an artist a few trifling trade secrets 
of his own.. These it is most undesirable to know, for the 
reason that they can be immediately detected and traced to- 
their source. Let him emphatically assert that the hand is not 
the member to which education need be addressed, but the 
head. The hand is a ready, willing and obedient instrument, 
and if it fail to perform what you require it is because your 
requirements are vague and undefined, and the defect thus 
indicated is simply a defective imagination. The image 
before your mind’s eye should be perfectly vivid and de- 
finite, and you would not have to complain of your 
hand. The hand, as Rarey said of the horse, if he knew 
what you wanted him to do would as lief do it as not. 
It was only waste of time to try to fend off the impact of the 
waves of fashion. The press writer floated upon them ; it was” 
his business to do so. He could not be expected to deal inde- 
pendently with one of the largest and most complicated sub- 
jects ever explored by man. He could not possibly give the — 
requisite time to it. The devotion of a whole life was necessary 
to learn much about it, and it could not be picked up at the - 
dinner-table of a picture-dealer. Whilst writing his paper some 
half-dozen calves were for the first time turned out from their 
nursery in the farm buildings on to the face of the open moor, — 
and he noticed an enterprising little maid of seven years olé 
diligently engaged all the afternoon in teaching them to eat 
grass. This illustrated rather prettily, he thought, the educa- 
tion of the public by the press writer. His third proposition” 
was that education in art cannot now be had. He had already — 
indicated one practical reason for this, viz. that the good 
artists cannot afford their time; but there was another and 
more profound reason. It was the consequence of art having — 
gone into a new region, and having before it new purposes and © 
new ambitions, the laws and limitations of which have not been” 
formulated. Suppose a modern student wanted to learn to 
paint the sea, for instance, would they commend-him to Turner | 
or Stanfield? Allow him to relate his own experience. When 
he began to study the sea as a pictorial subject, about the 
year 1860, the first shock he received was by the discovery — 
that these otherwise magnificent artists were ignorant of the — 
most rudimentary laws of water. Stanfield’s practice was — 
founded on that of Vandevelde, who had never seen any 
water that was not opaque with mud, In Turner's seas there — 
was not one line or one shade that was not utterly and com- 
pletely wrong ; so the whole subject had to be begun from the 
beginning. There was no school—no master. Many of our most — 
promising students are entering upon fields where there is no 
trace of human footsteps nor any fingerpost to guide the lonely — 
explorer. In this way the art of the future is being developed, 
and it is obvious that no technical education can be had. In- 
conclusion, he remarked that, notwithstanding the rather severe 
reflections he had felt obliged to make on some of the evil” 
tendencies and fashions of the hour, there was sufficient eager- 
ness and honesty amongst our rising students to assure us that 
painting and sculpture were now in a vigorous and growing 
condition, and he believed that within the lifetime of our 
children these arts would culminate in the British Isles. 

Mr. Wardle contended that art could be applied to manu- 
facture as science was applied to art. Art could not develop 
its colouring materials without the aid of science and art could » 
well be applied to manufacture. On a former occasion Mr. - 
Brett had declared that pictures alone were fit to decorate a 
room, This was surely rank heresy. In silk and other fabrics 
manufacturers had successfully realised the beautiful, and was 
not this art in manufacture ? 

Mr. Alfred East said that if Constable’s drawing was not 
perfect, he gave us breezy skies and animation ; and as to 
Millet, whose works would live long after the works of many 
modern artists were forgotten, Millet spoke of the deepest 
passion of the human soul with wonderful tenderness, and this 
was much better than to give mere imitations of the superficial. 

Mr. Stanhope Forbes contended. that proper training Con= 
sisted in learning to use one’s eyes and to observe accurately ; 
but it was also advisabie to have technical knowledge as well. 


-He could assure Mr. Brett that Millet’s works would not have 


lost their pleasure for him in four years. 

Mr. Whitworth Wallis thought some of Mr. Brett’s state- 
ments were misleading, and did not do very great credit to his 
judgment. He spoke in a very ridiculous manner about 
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the Dutch artist Hobbema. Mr. Brett called him ‘Black 
Hobbema,” which was not worthy of Mr. Brett’s reputation. 
Unfortunately, Hobbema was not present to defend himself; 
but his works in the National Gallery, at Berlin and in all 
the galleries of Holland spoke more eloquently than words of 
his power as an artist. The golden glow for which he was 
famous- and his admirable drawings of ‘trees should not be 
altogether dismissed by a member of the Royal Academy as 
+‘ dots of black, adulterated more or less with green and yellow.” 
With regard to Vandevelde, he considered that his pictures 
‘had placed him in the foremost ranks of marine painters. The 
great beauty, the soft tender colour of Vandevelde’s pictures, 
and his exquisite drawing of ships, had made him fashionable ; 
but Mr. Brett asserted that they did not admire his delicacy of 
drawing or his beautiful treatment of line. He (the speaker) 
thought it was a great pity a gentleman in the position of Mr. 
Brett should make such statements of the great painters of the 
Dutch school, whose works stood the test- of time, and who 
were such remarkable artists in the way of delineating nature 
in some of her most beautiful aspects. 

Mr. Brett, in reply, said that Mr. Wallis implied that he 
said things about Vandevelde which he never said at all. He 
admired him quite as much as Mr. Wallis did, but he said 
Vandevelde’s water was like a stone, and so it was. He said 
it was an insult to an intelligent spectator to place him in an 
unfavourable position for appreciating the merits of the painter. 
He (Mr. Wallis) also spoke of Hobbema. He deferred to Mr. 
Wallis in that, because {he probably knew much more about 
him than he (Mr. Brett) did. Mr. Wallis had found out that 
Hobbema knew how to do fifty things he (the speaker) thought 
he could not. He was sorry to have made such a mistake ; he 
was sorry he did not know so much about drawing trees as Mr. 
Wallis did. As regarded what was said about Millet it was a 
matter of taste. Some had a mania for him. All he could say 
was Millet could draw, and he never could. 


MODERN CONDITIONS OF ARTISTIC 
PRODUCTION. 


dl ee address in the Sectior of Applied Art at the Congress 

in Birmingham was given by Mr. A. H. Mackmurdo. 
They must all confess, he said, to a feeling that the old con- 
ception of life, beautiful, complete and satisfying as it was in 
its day, had completely broken down and given way to new 
forces and new interests. Yet, while conscious of this, we were 
all living partly in the old life, partly in this newer, more 
momeatous, more mundane life; a life that, if it brought its 
own responsibilities, demanded its own charms, its own sweet 
indulgences. However, we neither answered its responsibilities 
nor accepted its charms as freely as we might. While still 
doubtful of the old interests, we were not yet confident of the 
new ; no longer satisfied with the old ideals, we would not bring 
ourselves frankly to accept the satisfaction of thenew. Speak- 
ing of the Middle Ages, the President said that then life had 
only to be lived—no need was there to hasten, no desire was 
there to acquire. Thus we had a conception of life which 
removed the two things that made art quite impossible—a 
rushing of performance, a greed of possession. No art could 
abide where these things were. But things had changed: the 
world had grown older ; ideals had moved their centre. But 
we had not yet rounded our conception of life to make it con- 
centric with the new centre of our forethought. We had cheap 
industries on the one hand, producing articles such as we only 
cared how to get rid of at a profit ; and on the other hand we 
had art, but art only for fat purses—“a shilling a peep to you 
and to me.” Birmingham, ¢.¢. gave us penny trinkets the air 
would tarnish in a day’s exposure out of their tissue wrappers ; 
and London produced the “ Briar Rose” for the stockbroker 
who could pay 20,000/. for the pleasure of shutting it within his 
walls. That art which made the daily things of everyday use a 
pleasure to the hands to handle, a delight to the eye to look upon 
—where had we it? If we had it at all we should have it as a 
necessary part of our conception of what life should be here 
on this planet ; we should have it as a “ habit” of the senses in 
their daily traffic with the world; called out, as this art would 
be, to complete our sense of the comeliness and beauty that 
should distinguish the outward aspect of our life, say, in that 
city of Birmingham, and make us forget the inclemency of our 
climate and the infelicity of creature comforts. Take the art of 
Jewellery as it was found in Birmingham, The origin and stay 


of this art was to be found in the desire to express by the use” 


of materials precious in themselves the préciousness of all that 
went to make up beautiful womanhood and manhood—of all 
that is fair and shapely in the growing estate of man. Our 
desire to express this, then, no less than the quality of our 
expression, would depend upon the distinctness of our concep- 
tion of individual life, upon the value we put upon its beauty, 
and upon the constancy and habit of our feeling about life. All 
art was jewellery, a setting of precious things in frames of 


choicest workmanship. With their minds set upon this motive, 
let them go round the corner, where they would see trinkets, 
manufactured for five farthings apiece, that would tarnish in a 
day, and they need not ask themselves why artists railed at the 
jewellery trade, nor why serious people felt art to be a delusion 
ora wanton. This monstrous deficiency of purpose and of art 
was only possible where the feeling that gave birth to beautiful 
jewellery was dead, where there was an entire absence of 
any intention bearing upon the life it was meant to grace. He 
would pass on to another example, but this was a pleasant 
one to mention, because right. They were building a 
public work in their city—the Assize Courts. In this case 
they meant to have what their architects were going to give 
them—a proud block of buildings. They were spending 
a large sum of money on mere ornament, on sculpture, and on 
other architectural features, which would give dignity, majesty, 
importance and charm to the facade. Now, the immediate and 
practical purpose might have been served as well by an ample, 
square, securely-built and well-roofed block, with holes to get 
in at and holes to look out of ; it might have been done by just 
builder’s work. Why, then, this expenditure for mere senti- 
ment? Why this alabaster box? Why was not the ointment 
sold and the money given to the poor? Was it not because 
they felt that in this building was held something more than so 
many wage-earning clerks, more than so many piles of dusty 
old papers? Was it not because they felt that in this building 
was reflected, as it were, the collective life of the community ? 
Whether conscious of it or not, this was the meaning of their 
thought when they chose to sacrifice bread for art, and de- 
manded a building such as might embody and shadow forth 
these sentiments or instincts. ‘ For the stone shall cry out of 
the wall, and the beam out of the timber shall answer it,” not 
against them, but for them, and daily should remind those of 
them who were sensitive of what their collective life might be. 
As their outward life was, so their public works would be. If 
mean, ungenerous, sordid, factious, without large intention, 
without social feeling, so their buildings would inevitably be, 
and they would seal the fact for future ages to lament. If, on 
the other hand, municipal life were generous, orderly, com- 
pact, masculine, pioneered by a bold spirit towards large 
and unselfish issues, then for all time the world would know 
it by the buildings the future would inherit at their hands. 
The unsatisfactory nature of so-called artistic work, the 
poverty of it, the utter want of decorative quality in it, is more 
due to the hurried spasmodic demand for its creation and 
completion. Were it not for this spasmodic, impatient and 
restless demand, in matters involving a disciplined taste, we 
should have hundreds of artists engaged in giving this decora- 
tive quality to the commonplace, everyday furniture of life. 
But artists, instead of doing this, are painting very inferior 
pictures, and they would not turn their hands to this unless we 
gave them a fair chance—z.e. unless we demanded the same 
individuality of work in a piece of pottery, ironwork, jewellery 
or stained-glass as we demanded in the oil-painting we hung 
on our walls. As long as we compelled the man who stands 
between you and the artist to produce the work under 
conditions you would not demand of your cookin the pre- 
paration of a dinner, and under conditions, to say the most, 
machinery alone can comply with, the artist would stand aloof, 
and we should have ugly mechanical surroundings. “The 
modern housewife, perhaps, was saying within herself, ** This 
is a very pretty notion, no doubt, but directly I were to get into 
my house for use, say a cup and saucer of any exceptional beauty, 
the maid would surely break them.” Well, this was a 
monstrous, a most deplorable state of things, which had so 
driven out of doors all delight in the use of things; for of 
course Care always kept company with Delight, and the two 
sisters stayed or departed together. In the present day, 
particularly in Birmingham, the manufacturer’s position was 
not a natural position, his aim was not a practicable aim. He 
was a man who had capital at hand with which to employ a 
large amount of skilled work ; he could provide the necessary 
plant and material for a certain kind of industry; he had 
also a traditional knowledge of methods and of materials 
employed in the production of a certain article. He was, 
therefore, in a position to supply society with its general wants, 
he could furnish life with its material goods, and his aim should 
be to make the common things of life as thoroughly and as 
economically as he knew how. He had, however, another 
function, which was to lay the basis of art, by supplying those 
things on which art might properly engraft itself—those things 
which the artist made decorative and gave charm to. But 
neither he nor his capital—capital of money, skill or materials— 
could by any possibility add the imaginative interest; that 
decorative quality the artist alone could supply by his indi- 
vidual fancy and cunning of hand.---To create this decorative 
quality, the artist, after submitting to the limitations of his 
material, must be left with a free hand This, however, the 
manufacturer could not do, unless he had artists intimately 
associated with the workshop, living in the atmosphere of 
industry, as is the case in France and Belgium. But the public 
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had driven the artist to that painting which left to him the 
freedom which was his life. Consequently the manufacturer 
fell back upon his own resources for his invention and taste, 
and we all knew the painful result of this in those hideous forms 
of meretriciousness which he tried to gull us with by ticketing 
them art this and art that. However, the worst was always to 
be bettered, and to better artistic industry he should advise as 
a practical step that those who directed industrial workshops 
should confer at times with a body such as the Art-workers’ 
Guild—a body of artists chiefly engaged in branches of applied 
art by which invention was exercised and taste improved 

At the conclusion of his address Mr. Mackmurdo produced 
some Birmingham pottery that he had selected the previous 
day. One plate was decorated with a scroll of flowers some- 
what after the fashion of what is seen on cheap japanned goods. 
This, Mr. Mackmurdo said, was characterised by the true 
decorative quality, and was done by a lad. In contrast 
he exhibited a plate from the same factory “decorated” 
by an artist in what he called butterfly and cane style, which 
was received with laughter. And yet, he added, the first cost 
1@, and is not procurable in Birmingham—it is made only for 
the savages—while the “butterfly and cane” example of 
decorative art cost 2s5., and was made forthe home market. Mr. 
Mackmurdo also produced a design for a clock in plaster, by a 
pupil of the Birmingham School of Art, which he had picked 
out of the school on the previous day, which he characterised 
as displaying the true characteristics of artistic design, and con- 
trasted favourably with the extraordinary and incongruous 
articles that were to be seen in our own shops, The Birmingham 
pupil’s design was an extremely beautiful one, he added, and it 
showed that the school was doing work of the right character. 


TEACHING OF DRAWING. 


HE system of teaching in the Birmingham Art School was 
explained by Mr. Frank G. Jackson, second master of 

the Birmingham School of Art, in his paper on “ Art Education 
in Relation to Industries,” which was read at the Art Con- 
gress. Having referred to the severance between the artistic 
and the practical which prevailed at the beginning of this 
century, he spoke of the effort which had been made under the 
auspices of the Science and Art Department, and in which, 
notwithstanding the defect which arose from its educational 
system having too much of a pictorial bias, a great amount of 
good had been achieved. Having had a lengthened experience 
of the system, both as a student and teacher, and an intimate 
acquaintance with some of the important manufactures of the 
district, he might be allowed to speak as to its working and its 
direct bearing upon the industries, and-point out what appeared 
to be practical defects. The conclusion had been forced upon 
him that there was throughout a too great insistence upon 
rigid outline drawing. Outline drawing, or, as it is technically 
called, freehand drawing, was no doubt instituted as a protest 
against the slipshod drawing prevailing before the system was 
promulgated, and to encourage accuracy and care. So far it 
served its purpose. The practice of outline was an essential 
part of a pupil’s training, but the manner in which it was taught, 
and the extent to which it was carried on, might hinder his 
progress. The so-called freehand drawing, as pursued in 
schools generally, might be more appropriately called stiff- 
hand drawing, as the method of teaching engendered anything 
but the free use of the pencil, leading rather to timid, laboured 
and inexpressive outline. The attention was directed towards 
the production of mechanically finished outline, to the neglect 
of the realisation of the form the outline was intended to 
define. This undue attention to line, resulting in the neglect 
of form in the preliminary stages, was more painfully noticeable 
in subsequent ones, such as outline from the cast and from 
plants. The timid, halting and laboured attempts one sees 
from time to time in these exercises cause one to think that 
there is something wrong in the methods, and this he believed 
to be the case. Drawing is not generally taught in a suffi- 
ciently direct way, and the practice is limited to the use of a 
hard point alone. In this matter they might well take a lesson 
from Japanese art. For whatever might be thought of the 
Japanese as-designers, there could be but one opinion as to 
their draughtsmanship, and they certainly favoured the use of 
other tools for their work than a hard, unyielding point. The 
brush was one of their favourite implements, and an examina- 
tion of some of their line drawings executed therewith would 
convince most people of their pre-eminence in that class of 
work. There was a vitality and brilliancy of execution, com- 
bined with a grasp of form, which we fail to find in much 
European work. Compare some of the outlines contained in 
their cheap books, now so easily obtained, with outline work 
up to the South Kensington standard, and the dull results of 
our methods are at once apparent. He did not doubt that the 
value of the brush as a drawing instrument would soon be 
recognised as a capable means of developing true freehand 


work, For his own part, he was persuaded that if practice 
with the brush, or even with the quill pen, was allowed alter- 
nately with that of a pencil, greater power would be acquired 
than by the use of the latter only, and in much less time. 
Another, and perhaps a more important, consideration of the 
brush as a drawing implement was its employment for mass 
drawing, z.e. for the expression of quantities as distinct from 
the outlining of forms. Singularly enough, no provision what- 
ever appears to have been made for this practice throughout 
the whole twenty-three stages comprising the South Kensington 
curriculum, This omission was the more surprising now, 
because, in the recent endeavours to correct the want of 
practical considerations existing in the educational course, 
there has been a very admirable and important change made in: 
one of the personal examinations, z.¢. monochrome painting. 
As it formerly stood, the candidate was required to copy a 
piece of ornament from a plaster cast, and this was wrought in 
an imitative or pictorial manner. - As it stands now, it might 
be more properly called decorative painting, the student being 
required to paint, in some one colour, a piece of ornament from 
a drawing on a given coloured ground—in a direct manner to- 
translate, rather than to make, an imitative copy. As, how- 
ever, there was no direct encouragement given to preliminary 
practice to lead up to this work, and as the traditions of the 
schools, as regards methods of painting, are decidedly pictorial, 
the results had not been, as might have been expected, such as" 
to satisfy the intention of the authors of the change. Students, 


from their previous training, began by making a slavish out- 


line copy of the example supplied, painting in the masses with. 
the same laboured care, fearing to overstep the boundaries or 

miss imitating some flaw or accident of the original, thus 

failing to catch the spirit of the drawing and the purpose of 
the exercise. To expect students to be qualified for such work 
without providing some preliminary stage was about as illogical 
as to expect advanced outline exercises to be well worked by ~ 
those who had never taken up the work of the elementary stages. _ 
The change this monochrome subject has undergone was, how- 
ever, a hopeful sign, indicating that a movement was carrying: 
us onwards towards the technicalising of art instruction, 
which will aid in bringing about the desired reunion of art and 
work, 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND ART 
INDUSTRY. 


ee the paper on this subject which Alderman Kenrick, M.P:, 
read at the Art Congress, he described the progress made 
in the last few years in Birmingham, the cause of which im- 
provement he ascribed to (1) the establishment of a municipal’ 
art gallery and museum of art, thrown open to the public; and 
(2) the transfer of the School of Art to the City Council, At 
the time of the transfer there were 482 students in the central: 
school and 364 in four branch schools, carried on in the 
evening in Board schools. To-day there are over 800 students” 
in the central school and more than 2,c00 in ten branch: 
schools. In addition to these schools, of what he might call 
the normal type, one specially designed for young persons: 
engaged in the jewellers and silversmiths’ trades has been 
opened in a quarter of the city where the jewellers live and’ 
carry on their industry. The drawing taught in the Board 
schools had been placed under the supervision of the head 
master of the School of Art and three assistant masters, 
who act as demonstrators and examiners; and the pupil- 
teachers and candidate pupil-teachers of the Board schools are- 
receiving instruction from masters of the Central School of Art. 
Furthermore, a scheme has been framed by which free admis- 
sions to the branch schools of art are opened to competition of 
boys and girls in all the public elementary schools of the city. 
There are at the present time 339 boys and 38 girls profiting 
by these free admissions. Thus, while the instruction in 
drawing is methodised and improved, a door is opened hy 
which the most promising students may find their way into the 
central school, there to complete their studies. He could not 
but think that the jealous exclusion of trades and industries 
from technical instruction is a survival from the time of trade 
guilds. But the influence of trade guilds is no more. The 
system of apprenticeship which survived that influence can 
hardly be said to exist in any effective form. Once the 
apprentice learnt the whole of his craft. The introduction of 
machinery and the division of labour have altered all this, and 
as the workman cannot, in a majority of cases, get this. 
thorough training and knowledge of his craft in the work- _ 
shop, it follows that, if he is to get it at all, he must do so by 
some means ancillary to his ordinary work. Hence the 
need of technical instruction, and hence the necessity 
not only to teach the principles, scientific and artistic, 
which underlie the operations carried on in the workshop, and _ 
their applications to the processes of manufacture, but also to: 
give a thorough training in trades and industries themselves, so: 
far as craftsmanship, independent of economic or commercial 
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conditions, can be taught. A knowledge of drawing, painting 
and modelling, such as is now given in our schools of art, is the 
initial step in such technical instruction ; and this is followed 
by instruction and practice in designing. It would not be 
difficult to carry this instruction a step further by enabling the 
student to carry out his own design, either in the workshop, as 
is not infrequently done now, or by providing him with 
instructors, tools, furnaces, &c., in buildings which might be 
considered as the laboratory of a school of art, as in the branch 


‘school situated in the jewellers and silversmiths’ quarter of the 
‘city. As the school was only opened in September last it is 


too early to speak of results, but there can be little, if any, 
doubt that these will be beneficial to the special industries 
embraced in the operations of the school. Should this happen 
it will be difficult to resist an extension of like advantages to 
other art industries in the city. This will mean not simply a 
reform, but a revolution in the training, capacity and standing 
of the workman. Instead of being condemned all his life to 
Jabour in a mechanical and unintelligent manner, he will once 
more have a thorough knowledge of his craft, and will take 
pleasure in making what passes through his hands perfect and 
beautiful. He will often be designer and inventor, as well as 
the skilful executant, and both design and execution will gain 
by the originating mind directing the executant hands. 

Professor Baldwin Brown afterwards suggested the establish- 
ment of recreative workshops where workmen could spend an 
hour or two each day under the supervision of qualified 
instructors. Alderman Britten said that Birmingham was in a 
singularly fortunate position with regard to its power to provide 
for its Art Gallery. In Sheffield, however, they felt the want 
of some help from Government, and the present allowance of 
500/, a year for the whole country was totally inadequate. He 
proposed, “ That, the present grant of 5002. per annum towards 
the purchase of objects of industrial art for provincial art 
galleries and museums being inadequate, the Government be 
strongly urged to increase the sum devoted to the Science and 
Art Department for that purpose.” Mr. Whitworth Wallis, in 
seconding the resolution, pointed out that in Birmingham none 
of the purchases were made out of rates. The resolution was 
agreed to. 


THE TRAINING OF ARCHITECTS. 


ae presidential address in the Section of Architecture at 
the Art Congress was delivered by Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
M.A. The purpose of that section was, he said, to inquire 
whether they were going the right way to form good architects ; 
whether anything could be done to teach people generally how 
to appreciate good architecture and to know it from bad; and, 
further, how to arouse their interest in the subject, so as to 
make them discontented unless they could surround themselves 
with architecture really worthy of the name. That things 
were not as they should be ineither respect might be taken 
as granted on all sides. It was, unhappily, beyond dispute 
that most people were ignorant of the true canons of archi- 


* tectural taste, and perfectly content with the most deplorable 


architecture, provided the building be showy and comfortable. 
A walk through the streets of London or any of our great cities, 
or even along courtry lanes and meadows, was enough to 
convince one that to the average Englishman or Englishwoman 
good architecture and bad were as one. Unless the public 
taste were satisfied, such architectural horrors as abounded on 
all sides would not be endured. And again, on the other 
hand, they would not have been there to offend them unless the 
majority of architects, so-called, were ignorant of their craft, or, 


- in other words, unless their education were defective and mis- 


directed. Tracing the career of an architect, Mr. Jackson spoke 
of the general and technical training necessary to the craft, but 
often inadequately imparted, and said that highly as he was 
disposed to rate the system of apprenticeship, which was, in 
fact, the way in which all the sculptors, architects and painters 


_ of the past learned their crafts in the palmy days of art, it was 


clear that the pupil would not find in it all that he wanted. He 
must supplement that training by private study, and add that 
which is to make him an artist, and to that end take into con- 
sideration not only the current art of the day, but that of the 
past. -An immense amount of mischief was done in art 
schools throughout the country by encouraging students to 
think that highly-finished and shaded geometrical drawing was 
an accomplishment worth years of study, and by making 
proficiency in the manufacture of such drawings the ground on 
which the national prizes in the Department of Science and 
Art are awarded. The architectural drawings sent up to South 
Kensington from the various art schools throughout the land, 
and still more those produced by architectural students 
in France and Austria and other Continental countries, where 
this sort of finish is valued even more highly than 
with us, were often miracles of misdirected dexterity, 
while the only thing forgotten was the architecture itself, all 
this labour being frequently bestowed on a design which was 


beneath contempt. The worst of it was that the student learnt 
to think these geometrical exercises were really works of art, 
and that by learning to produce them he was really learning 
architecture. If the schools of art thought that by training 
lads in this way they were qualifying them to be useful 
assistants in an architect’s office, it was high time they were 
undeceived. A lad would be of far more use who had spent 
his time in learning building construction, and had been taught 
that the only use of geometrical drawing was to explain the 
construction of a building to the workmen. He would have 
every young man during his pupilage, or at the end of it, passa 
few months under a clerk of works at some building —best of 
all on one for which he had been making drawings in the office, 
so that he might see how his own work on paper looks when 
realised in stone or wood. This was an education that never 
ended, as necessary for the architect as forthe pupil. It was 
in this rapprochement of architecture to the handicrafts—of the 
architect to the craftsman—that he saw the only opening by 
which they were likely to make any sensible progress. The 
need of it was the more obvious when they considered the 
extent of what an architect is now required to do. Happily, 
the day had gone by when his work was supposed to begin and 
end with the bricklaying, the carpentry and the drains. The 
architect of to-day was expected to be able to design every- 
thing, from the building itself down to its furniture, and to 
work in all kinds of materials—from marble to stone, from 
stone to wood, and from wood to iron. He must understand 
colour as well as form, and be able to design not only the 
carving on his walls, but the needlework of the hangings, the 
wrought ironwork of the gates and screens and railings, and all 
the metalwork down to the hinges, locks, handles and finger- 
plates of his doors. And in order to design successfully in so 
many handicrafts it was necessary that he should understand 
the technical difficulties and the possibilities of every one of 
them. The cry of the day among artists, and the theme of most 
of the speakers at the two preceding National Art Congresses, 
was the solidarity of art, the kinship of architecture, painting 
and sculpture, as three modes of saying the same thing, 
three vehicles of artistic expression that ought never to 
have been forced asunder and cannot thrive apart. It 
was the healthiest sign of the day that this intercom- 
munion of the arts and artists was gaining ground, and 
that the number of men was increasing who could design 
not only the building, but also its decoration, and not only 
the decoration, but also the building itself. Let the archi- 
tectural student lose no chance of associating himself with art 
students of all kinds—not only his fellow-architects—for dis- 
cussion and interchange of ideas. Why should not a large 
town like Birmingham have something like the Art Workers’ 
Guild in London? And why should not the industries of 
Birmingham result in a local exhibition like that of the Arts 
and Crafts now open in London, where artists of all kinds meet 
on the common ground of design, and where the individuality 
of the craftsman is not hidden behind the name of the firm 
that employs him ? This was the education by which he would 
have our young architects trained for their work ; not one that 
began and ended on the office stool on which he perched as a 
pupil, and with mastering the principles of construction as 
explained in books and drawings, but one supplemented by 
reading, by sketching, by thinking, by following his work into 
the workshop or to the building, by constant communion with 
other artists, and last, though not least, by learning to model, 
and above all to draw the figure from casts and from life, as 
the root and key of all decorative design and the centre of all 
art education. ‘The President subsequently made several 
practical suggestions as to the education of architects, and 
subsequently said there was another side to the question of 
education in art. It was of no use training artists unless the 
public on their part learned to recognise and appreciate good 
art when it was offered to them, and as to the general in- 
capacity of the British public for anything of the kind artists 
seemed to be unanimous. Every man liked to be thought to 
have an opinion about pictures ; but how few were ashamed to: 
confess that they understood nothing about architecture, and 
did ‘not care to learn? Even among professional artists who 
are not architects, how few had given any attention to it; 
how seldom did a painter even learn to draw it correctly, and 
how often was an architect’s eye offended by crippled arches, 
misproportioned columns, false perspective, and ill-drawn 
details of buildings in pictures otherwise meritorious? How 
often, too, did they see accomplished painters dwelling con- 
tentedly in homes of the most appalling architecture ?» And if 
such as they were ignorant or careless of the difference 
between good and bad architecture, what hope could there be 


of finding the general public more discriminating ? 


The Medical Officer of Health for Kensington in his 
report for the four last weeks, ending November 1, recommends 
the erection of a hospital for convalescents on the south side of 
the Thames, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Art Congress at Birmingham did not close until the 
members adopted a most important series. of resolutions 
relating to the system of the Science and Art Department. 
The following is the statement that was submitted :—“ This 
Congress having at several of its meetings discussed (a) the 
present centralised system of national art education; (0) 
the established method of examination according to the 
results of which prizes are awarded and the Government 
grant is apportioned ; and (¢) the nature of the qualification 
required for a master’s certificate, and finding it generally 
acknowledged that the system of education, the rules under 
which the central examination is conducted, and the 
method whereby masters are trained and appointed are 
the same for all parts of the country, and have not been 
devised with reference to the varying industrial needs of 
different manufacturing centres, desires to place on record 
the conviction arrived at in its deliberations that the 
system is injurious to the object for which the Art Depart- 
ment was established, and that the Government schcols 
are inefficient.as means of training in industrial art, and 
recommends (a) that the system of education adopted in 
any locality be devised with special reference to the indus- 
trial needs of the locality ; (4) that the annual examination 
have strict reference to such system of education, and that 
the examiners consist of artists and experts in the parti- 
cular industries of each locality ; and (c) that the appoint- 
ment of masters be made with special ‘reference to their 
practical knowledge of local industries ; and the President 
of the Association is hereby requested to forward a copy 
of this resolution to the Lord President of the Council.” 
It remains to be seen whether the Department will act in 
the manner proposed, or will allow the example of Birming- 
ham, Manchester and Nottingham in assuming responsibility 
for the local art schools to be generally imitated. 


On Saturday last there was a special meeting of the 
Oldham School Board to decide upon the plans for Coppice 
School. ‘Thirty-eight designs had been sent in, four of them 
by local architects. ‘The whole had been carefully examined 
by Mr. Lanpiess, architect to the Leeds School Board. 
He selected seven for the consideration of the Board. 
After they were gone through-it was decided to award the 
premiums as follows:—First premium of so/. to Mr.G. E. T. 
Laurence, Albert Buildings, 49 Queen Victoria Street, 
London; second premium of 157 to Messrs. Puitiirs & 
Hotpcate, Newport and Cardiff; third premium of 1o/, 
to Messrs, WinDER & Tavtor, Priory Chambers, Oldham, 


THe Genius of the French Republic is generally repre- 
sented as an implacable lady, who, with clenched lips and 
one hand on a weapon, is biding her time for vengeance. 
We have no doubt the artists rightly interpret the spirit 
that in theory at least animates the variety of patriots who 
in turn rule the country. As with other things, practice is 
necessary for the game of vengeance, and the Genius 
therefore seems to be utilising architects as the representa- 
tives of the enemy of the future. Towards them the 
Republic never cares to display any justice ; a charge is 
whispered in secret against an official architect, and he is at 
once toppled over, and, like Wotsry, is “never to rise 
again.” One unfortunate man who was entrusted with the 
care of Mont Saint-Michel did not approve of the schemes 
of some local officials for turning the ground to account ; 
he was at once dismissed. At Versailles, the architect who 
supposed he was placed in charge of the palace went so far 
as to say that, unless 4,o00/. was forthcoming, the state of 
the buildings would lead to greater expense; he was at 
once relieved of his responsibilities. The architect of the 
School of Mines was turned adrift, although it was never 
known that he asked for money to be expended. The 
latest victim is M. Coguart, who for eleven years looked 
after the Cour de Cassation, and for a quarter of a century 
was cngaged at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Wis crime is 
the sending in of a return which did not please one of the 
clerks in the Department of Civil Buildings. The director 
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asked for the architect’s dismissal, and of course the 
Minister was glad to deal promptly with a man who stood for 

the enemy. The name of M, Coquarr is not familiar to 
strangers. ‘The truth is, he is one of those shy men whose 

proper place would be away from the world in some 

monastery, where brothers with a love of architecture could 
be turned to account. The son of poor parents, he had 
merit enough to carry off the Prix de Rome in 1853, 
Although his career after his return was not prosperous, yet _ 
his character and ability won him a seat in the Institut. At. 
the present time those who are most indignant at his treat- 
ment are his fellow members, who believe he is as grand 
an artist as he is honest as a man. A petition in his favour 
is being signed in Paris, But as long as French architects 
are found to be eager to get into an office that becomes 
vacant through Government tyranny, there is very little 


Chance for M. Coguarr and honourable men like him, 
‘Before he was dismissed, all the arrangements were made 


to provide two successors for him. French cynics are now 
speculating about the next victim that is to disappear from 
official life, and we suppose diplomacy is being exercised 
by architects to get hold of any of the vacancies. But 
when rulers are arbitrary, we cannot expect an excess of 
virtue among the subjects. Be 


THE majority of students in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
in the present as in the past, do not think any worse of the 
place because they have to undergo a little inconvenience 
during their initiation. Disagreeable ceremonies are as old 
as schools. Cardinal Newman has described those which 
were in vogue at Athens when it was the chief school of 
Europe. A newcomer “hardly entered the city when he 
was caught hold of by a party of the academic youth, who 
proceeded to practise on his awkwardness or on his ignor- 
ance. Some address him with mock politeness, others with 
fierceness, and so they conduct him .in solemn procession 
across the Agora to the Baths, and as they approach they 
dance about him like madmen.” Only one student is 
said to have been exempted from the persecution; he 
afterwards was known as St. Basix. ‘There are respectab 
precedents, therefore, for the practical joking which takes 
place every year in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. One of the 
students of M. Bonnat’s atelier did not take kindly to the 
performance of his fellows last week, and a row followed 
which may have the effect of altering the character of the 
school. The new student, who comes from Toulouse, 
being deficient in humour, regarded himself as a victim ; 
he provided himself with a weapon, and he was made to 
suffer for departing from precedent. His desire to be 
avenged has been gratified, since a decree has been issued 
by which M. Bownnat’s atelier will be closed during 
three months, and four of the students will be excluded for 
varying terms after the reopening. In one of the ateliers 
of architecture there was also a scene, and the students are 
anticipating a similar fate. M. Bonnar has wisely declined 
to be mixed up with the affair, for he believeslatitude ought 
to be allowed at least once a year. The affair is a windfall 
for the influential men who advocate the suppression of the 
ateliers, and it is not impossible they may succeed, * 


THE meetings for the session of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society will begin on next Thursday, when 
Mr. W. H. TuHorp will deliver an address ; a distribution — 
of prizes will follow. On December 8 Mr. F, Ciipporn will 
read some descriptive notes on Normandy, illustrated by 
lantern slides. Mr. WyKe Baytiss will read a paper, “ At 
the Cathedral Door,” on December 18, At next year’s” 
meetings there will be papers read on ‘‘ Decorative Art in 
its Relation to Architecture,” by Mr. Hrtywoop RIDER, 
head master, Leeds School of Art ; ‘‘The Timber-framed 
Buildings of East Anglia,” illustrated by an extensive col- 
lection of sketches, by Mr. Joun S. Corps, of Ipswich ; 
“ Recent Practice in the Design of Ironwork for Buildings,” 
by Mr. G. EF. CHARNOCK, Bradford Technical College; 
“Mahogany and other Fancy Woods used for Constructive 
and Decorative Purposes,” by Mr, F. Trrrany. The 
Society’s silver medal, with a prize of 57. from the President, 
will be awarded for the best-measured drawings of the choir, _ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NOS, 287 AND £83.-A MASTER’S HOUSE AT HARROW. 
{T. G. JACKSON, M.A.) 


NO, 289—THE FOREST. ARRAS TAPESTRY. [W. MORBRIS.] 


NO. 290.-_TEMPLE AT MEDINET HABOU, THEBES, 
|R. FHENE SPIERS,} 


NEW PREMISES, DOVER, 

HIS building was designed for Messrs. Sracry & 
Birp, of Market Square, Dover, an enterprising 
hardware firm, who intend, in addition, to make exten- 
sive alterations to the rear. The building has a central 
position in Dover, and, moreover, the old market- 
place is bound up with the most interesting and, perhaps, 
exciting history England has experienced. From the 
Roman Conquest to the present time processions, both 
martial and peaceful, have passed on their way to the sea 
for embarkation ; while the castle overshadowing the town 
alike commands admiration for its defenders and veneration 
for its antiquity. The building was therefore made to 
suggest some of the most interesting epochs in the history 
of the town, and events that occurred within sight of its 
shores. In the niches will be busts of HuperT pe Burcu, 
Sir JoHN DE PENCESTER and others. The panels illustrate 
the beating off the French, the departure of Henry VIII. 
for the Field of the Cloth of Gold, Exizapgra in the Armada 
“period, Cuarves II. at the Restoration, all executed in 
terra-cotta, with dark-coloured stone in bands and on plain 
surfaces to give relief. The first and second floors are 
showrooms for plated and other goods. The drawing from 
which the illustration has been taken was exhibited this year 

at the Royal Academy. 


A NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 


HE establishment of a Gallery of British Art was again 
advocated by Mr. James Orrock in a paper read before 

the Art Congress. The subject, he said, had for years engaged 
the attention of all lovers of British art, and for some months 
past had caused great excitement in the art world The repre- 
sentation of the English School of Painting in our National 
Gallery had almost become a necessity, for the people were 
determined that this country of literature, science and advanced 
civilisation should have her art fairly represented and judged 
on its merits. Foreigners, and those among us who are ignorant 
of fine arts, have reproached us with having “no school of 
painting ;” they have gone further, and said that, as a nation, 
we have no artistic taste whatever. It was very easy to prove 
that the contrary is the fact, and that we have not only always 
had a strong artistic feeling, but have actually produced a great 
scheol of painting, as well as masters in many other depart- 
ments of fine art. Our national art reaches as far back as the 
Runic monuments ‘in stone and the Celtic designs in metal. 
Our Saxon, Norman and Early English Gothic, and our Tudor 
Gothic, ecclesiastical and domestic, compare with and probably 
excel in point of beauty and simplicity any thing of their kind in 
the world. Throughout the Middle Ages England was pre- 
eminent in the art of embroidery and the decoration of stuffs. 
We have produced great miniature painters, from Hilliard and 
Oliver in Queen Elizabeth’s time, to Cosway and others in the 
time of the Georges. We have had line engravers arid 
mezzotinters who stand alone in their walks of art. Their 
hames are legion, including John Smith, James M‘Ardell, 
Valentine Green, Raphael Smith, down to Samuel Cousins 
in our own time, Our artistic taste led us to employ 
Mabuse, Holbein, More, Rubens and Vandyke, with later 
on, Lely and the two Vandeveldes As a further proof 
of our artistic taste, it is probable that even now, in spite 
of the continuous drain for foreign museums and private collec- 
tions, we have still in this country more magnificent pictures by 
the great masters than are in all other countries on earth. This 
can be proved by the seemingly exhaustless mine of art from which 
the exhibitions of old masters at Burlingron House have been 
annually supplied. Foreigners declared that we have “no 
- school,” but we answered boldly and truly, “ but we have the 
sure and lasting foundation of the true school, viz. many 
masters ; each master having a marked individuality, and 
being, therefore, capable of forming a school of his own.” Is 
not John Constable one of our many masters, the founder of 
the modern fashionable French school ot landscape painting? 
Constable is still the master, however, and will continue to be. 
When Wilson, Turner, Crome, Cotman, De Wint, Cox, Miiller 
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and others are as well known as Constable, there will be a battle 
of the schools of our great masters. They are, however, our 
“old guard” of reserves. Our taste for art led us to buy Cuyp, 
Hobbema, Ruysdael, and other celebrities of the Flemish and 
Dutch schools, when the works of those masters were neglected 
in their native country. The prices of our own art are rising 
every day, and in a few years it will be a serious thing to pay for 
our masters’ works, whereas a few years ago a “ gallery ” of them 
could have been bought for the price now paid for a Reynolds or 
a Romney. Take the case of our Birmingham painter, David 
Cox. Personally he could say that about thirty years ago he 
bought several of Cox’s pictures in oil and water-colours at 
prices about a twentieth of those now given. This applies to 
all our masters, with no exception. He had been called to order 
because he said too much of the picture-money which is paid 
annually by the people was being spent on golden-gloried, 
squint-eyed, triangular Byzantine saints. No one admired the 
fine early masters more than he did; but what he meant was, 


that those pictures should not be bought in excess, especially at 


the sacrifice of our own beautiful art. He had been again 
called to order because he insisted that in our National 
Gallery there was a heaven and a hades. The saying is—the 
former for climate, the latter for company. The saints, of 
course, were in the celestial regions, and the poor Cinderella of 
English art—viz the beautiful water-colours by De Wint and 
Cattermole—are in the lower regions. But how about the 
company in those lower regions? The Leder of Turner was 
there, and a multitude of his lovely drawings in colour. Is 
this where the works of the “ greatest of all art intellects” 
should be? He asked them as Englishmen, who loved 
justice, was this to be suffered, and simply because some pre- 
judiced figure-picture lovers, who did not in the least under- 
stand those works, gave orders accordingly? Th poor 
Cinderella of English art, the water-colour art, had, however, 
many masters, and although foreigners had been ever slow to 
give us our due as oil-painters, they had always freely granted 
us the only place for our water-colours. The secret of the 
neglect of water-colours was that its masters who practised it, 
and whose names are household words throughout the world, 
taught their art for a living. They were therefore called draw. 
ing masters ; true enough, but in the proper sense masters of 
drawing in water-colours. He might here state a most inter- 
esting truth not generally known, but a startling truth never- 
theless. The best landscape painters in water-colours had also 
been the best painters in oil. It was the fashion for the 
ignorant to wave the hand of contempt at the humble water. 
colour drawing-master when he painted, or as they said 
attempted to paint, in oil; but Turner was greatest in water- 
colours, and Cotman, Cox, De Wint, Barret, Holland, and 
others who were cried down as oil-painters, took the first posi- 
tion now in that medium. The leaveners of the lump of art 
fashions and systems had raised those water-colour masters— 
he meant the unbiassed judges. Oil-pictures by Cox, Holland, 
Barret and others were to be found in the best collections, 
where not only the finest modern pictures were seen, but in 
many cases the best pictures by the old masters. In the 
National Gallery there were none by those masters, and they 
were therefore some of the missing links of which he had 
spoken elsewhere. In the Cox exhibition now being held in 
Birmingham they could see whether the student and the public 
were asking too much to have such a master represented in oil 
and water-colour in our National Gallery. Was it to be won- 
dered at that complaints had been made that the excess of 
golden-gloried, squint-eyed, triangular saints had been pre- 
ferred to pictures and drawings from the hand of the Sweetest 
Mr. Orrock went on to 
sketch the history of the agitation for a thorough representation 
of British art in the National Gallery, its relinquishment on the 
ground that there was no room, and also the overruling of the 
project of Sir Charles Robinson for the formation of a gallery 
of British art at Kensington Palace in favour of utilising the 
1871 galleries which are at South Kensington. Most people 
think the latter an important decision, and those who have 
agitated for years felt relieved and satisfied that the Govern- 
ment should have taken upon themselves the responsibility. 
It was true the expenditure on the 1871 galleries would be com- 
paratively small; but were they to have their British pictures 
removed there from the National Gallery and elsewhere? [f° 
not, it is clear that large sums of money will have to be spent 
to form a collection to supply the place of those in the National 
and other public galleries. Sir Charles Robinson’s scheme had, 
of course, the same drawback, with the addition that at least 
100,000/, would be needed to build the galleries, If this 
100,000/, were spent on extending the National Gallery, 
which some maintain even now could be accomplished, the 
missing links in our British art, in every department, could 
easily be supplied, and at a comparatively small cost, and he 
believed and knew that wealthy donors would come forward 


“and help to fill up the vacancies. The Luxembourg was an 


afterthought and a good one, but the original agitators for “a 
thorough representation of British art in the National Gallery” 
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only aspired to the completion of the great collection which is | in the vaults of the National Gallery, and suggested that these 


already there. Personally, he had persistently felt that the 
National Gallery was the proper place for the great national 
exhibition of British art, and failing that, the Government 
ought to collect all the English pictures belonging to the 
nation, be they at South Kensington or elsewhere, and thereby 
encourage the patriotic spirit of those who are anxious to fill up 
the missing links. As to the direction of the gallery, he thought 
that as the authorities at the National Gallery had so com- 
pletely—and some said systematically—neglected the English 
school, it must be insisted on that an independent council of 
judges be appointed for the thorough representation of our 
British art, composed of men who knew the subject in all its 
branches. British art was the most popular of all arts, and for 
the reasons he had just given ; no department of our National 
Gallery was so popular as the British; and he ventured to 
predict, in spite of jealousy and ignorance, that were our 
“school” fully represented in all its branches, no art in the 
world would be more popular than ours, Let them, then, insist 
that justice be done—in other words, that they should have a 
complete gallery of British art, and after that event they would 
patiently wait for the verdict. 

Mr. Lionel Cust said the question was one upon which the 
municipalities of England might well be asked to express an 
opinion ; and that they should say whether, in their opinion, a 
National Gallery in London was a matter which concerned 
London alone, or whether it was one in which the whole country 
was interested. He wished to protest against the Government 
scheme for locating the proposed gallery so far from the centre 
of human life in London as South Kensington, and he wondered 
whether the Birmingham Art Gallery would have had so many 
visitors as it had done had it been placed in the middle of 
Edgbaston. _ 

Mr. Whitworth Wallis exhibited a plan showing the site of 
the proposed Gallery of British Art, which is about to be 
erected on a portion of the ground which was covered by the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition. He also reminded the con- 
gress that Lord Cranbrook had said in the House of Lords that 
the British Gallery of Art was not in any way to be connected 
with any existing department, but would be under an indepen- 
dent board, composed to some extent, if not wholly, of those 
connected with national art in this country. 

Mr. J. Leighton protested against the National Portrait 
Gallery being placed at the rear of the National Gallery, and 
believed that we were upon the advent of a blunder that the 
future would have most assuredly to rectify. 

Professor W. M. Conway spoke in answer to the implied 
strictures of Mr. Orrock on the recent management of the 
National Gallery. He said that objection might doubtless be 
taken to one or two minor purchases made within the last few 
years, but, broadly speaking, they had never been more for- 
tunate in their purchases than they had since Sir Frederick 
Burton had presided over the trustees, and to talk about money 
being wasted on squint-eyed, triangular Byzantine saints was 
to talk absolute folly. There was but one picture in the 
National Gallery that was Byzantine; and, in the second 
place, the pictures that had been bought had for the most part 
not been saints. They were not even what might be called 
cock-eyed primitives, but represented an important stage in the 
development of art, and were interesting, beautiful and valu- 
able as part of an historical collection. They had not one 
redundant picture, and if 10,0007. a year were spent on early 
Italian pictures for some years longer it would be a good thing. 
They had not got an unlimited supply of old Italian pictures to 
draw upon, while English art of the present century might very 
well wait until its position in art history was absolutely fixed, 
which would not be probably for another 200 years. He 
thought a question which might fitly receive their attention was 
that of whether the proposed Gallery of British Art was always 
to remain at one centre in London, or whether pictures should 
be deposited on loan at different galleries in the country. 

Mr. Rathbone considered South Kensington had been most 
unfortunately nagged at. He hoped the new gallery when 
founded would become not only a gallery of art but an historical 
gallery of art. Alderman Kenrick, M.P., replying to questions 
by Mr. Cust, said they in Birmingham looked upon the collec- 
tion in the National Gallery as essentially national, and con- 
sidered they had as much right to criticise it and derive benefit 
from it as the Londoner himself. As to whether the Birmingham 
Gallery would have had as many visitors if placed out of the 
centre of the town, he explained that many of the visitors came 
from a distance, and as regarded the attendance from the 
citizens of Birmingham, that would depend very much on the 
railway facilities, He believed the site for the new gallery at 
Kensington Palace would have been an ideal spot. He agreed 
with Mr. Orrock as to the advisability of getting a collection of 
national art, but he did not agree with him in his remarks con- 
cerning the Italian collection, which was one of the most 
glorious they had. Mr. C, E. Mathews considered a great 
national gallery should always remain in London. He pointed 
out that a large number of pictures had been hidden for years 


should be lent for exhibition to provincial galleries. Sir 


Thomas Martineau advocated the loaning of pictures by one 
gallery to another. The practice had been adopted in Bir- 
mingham with good results. The discussion was continued by 


Mr. Forbes, Mr. Harry Wallis and Mr. Stirling Lee, and the 


Chairman said he considered a special committee should be 
instituted by the House of Commons to inquire into the con- 
stitution of the governing bodies of the existing art collections, 


and as to the best made of creating a new governing body for 


the new national gallery. 


ARCHITECT AND ARTIST! 


HAVE deliberately chosen a title for my paper which — 
implies an insult to our art, in order to draw attention to 
one of the most flagrant inconsistencies of modern architecture, — 


I suppose every one would admit, off-hand, that architecture is 
an art. But if architecture is an art, it clearly follows that an 


architect must be an artist, and this is a proposition by no 


‘means generally accepted. Lord Grimthorpe long ago dis- 
posed of our claims to be considered artists to his own complete 


satisfaction ; he proved conclusively that an architect was no — 
more an artist than Lord Grimthorpe’s tailor, or his cook, or, 


indeed, than Lord Grimthorpe himself; and this position, 
enforced with all the felicity of ignorance, has pretty welb 
established itself with the British public. 
sider it the business of an architect to design beautiful archi- 
tecture, they offer him no inducement to do so, they prefer what 
is tawdry and ostentatious, at least it appears so from the 
average architecture of our larger towns; they have no per- 


ception of good and _ bad, or, if they have, they show avery — 


decided preference for what is bad. The critics know, 


and care, less about architecture than they do about the © 
other arts, as is evident from the magnificent recklessness — 
Literature 
ignores it; no novelist in her senses would ever makeahero 
If the hero is to be an artist he must be 
at least a painter or a sculptor; but an architect would 


with which they misuse our technical terms. 
of an architect. 


mean low cunning and shady antecedents ; he has no character 


or feelings, he is something mechanical and inhuman, a sort of 
I must except one of our most gifted 
writers, but then, I believe, he was trained as an architect. 
Indeed, I once heard it broadly stated that no architect was a 


Vautrin in a small way. 


gentleman, much less an artist. All this tends to prove that 


whatever consideration may be shown to an architect on other — 
grounds, the one claim which the public will on no accountenter- 
tain is his claim to be treated as an artist. Now, itisimprobable _ 
than an opinion so widely prevalent should be entirely without 


foundation. The public is usually ready to follow its leaders > 
in architecture the natural leaders should be architects, and I 


propose by a comparison of certain modern types of architects 
with a fair ideal of an artist, to raise the question how far archi- 


tects are themselves responsible for the low esteem into which 
their art has fallen. 


f Fig: 
Roughly speaking, and leaving out of account for my present — 


purpose the rare instances of genuine artists in our ranks, 


architects might be classified as the practitioner, the practical — 


man, and the exploiter or man with the ghost. By the prac- 
titioner I mean the uninspired man. He is honest and con- 
scientious, a man of strict business routine ; he takes his clients 


instructions, and carries them out in the way he has always — 
That is, he makes a design” 


been used to carry them out. i 
which embodies his instructions, and he writes a specification 
which provides that the work shall be executed in the usual way, 
and he superintends the works. sufficiently to see that the works 
are so executed. As I say, he is honest and conscientious, but 
his design has done duty a hundred times before, his specifica- 
tion has become a set of office formulas, his details and his 
full-size sections are stock details and sections, used before and 
to be used again, and the net result is work which may be well 


‘built, and possibly adapted to its purpose, but yet is not archi- 


tecture; no fresh idea has been evolved in the design, no 
attempt has been made to think out a new treatment for each 
new problem that arises. The worthy man goes on repeatins 
his dreary old notions till they become stereotyped, and his 
mind asa source of invention has ceased to act. The man 
has a low ideal, he aims at a practice, he considers architecture 
as a profession in which a livelihood is to be made, not as. 2 
great and magnificent art, in which mighty things may be 
done, and to the wealth of which, if he call himself an archi- 
tect at all, he is bound to contribute his offering, however small 
it is. There is something exasperating about the practitioner - 
he is good and respectable, but he won’t get on; one feels that 
neither will he “ get forrarder” with his art, or his art “ get 
forrarder” with him. He probably started with an enthusiasm 


* A paper read at the Art Congress, Birmingham, by Mn Beginal’ 
T. Blomfield, ; 


They rarely com 


to the ideas that are in him. 
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for art not entirely imaginary, but the thorns sprang up too 
quickly for him, and the visions of his student time very soon 
faded away before the prospect of a lucrative practice. He, 
then, is clearly no artist, and will do nothing to rehabilitate the 
art of architecture. 

My second type, the practical man, doesn’t beat about the 
bush at all. He says at once that he thinks nothing of these 
artists ; all he goes for is solid comfort ; not, by the way, that 
it is obvious to the unsophisticated person why a hideous house 
should be more comfortable to live in than a pretty one. Most 
of us are familiar with his brisk, cheerful manner, his large 
assumption of energy, the plausible frankness of his address, 
and his ready contempt for ideas and ideals. The English like 
the practical man, and they hate ideas and ideals; and so the 
practical man is usually the man for their money. He has an 
undoubted capacity for business, and not the smallest capacity 
in design. His specialty is drains and construction, and he 
blandly assumes that if a man has power of design, he is, 
ipso facto, incapable of possessing any practical knowledge, 
which is about as reasonable as to say that if a man is a good 
shot he cannot possibly play the piano. With more justice it 
might be said that the practical man, knowing he has no power 
of design, assumes that he has knowledge of practice. The 
facts, unfortunately, point the other way. Grievous errors of 
drainage and construction have been made by practical men, 
whereas, whenever any new thing has been done in con- 
struction (I am speaking of architecture, not of engineering) it 
is nearly always from the design of one of the thinkers, one of 
the artists, in short, among the architects. No help, then, is to 
be looked for from the practical man. 

The third type which I suggested is the exploiter, the man, 
that is, who trades on other men’s brains and profits by other 
men’s labour ; the man who, calling himself an architect, is less 
scrupulous than a commercial traveller, whose business consists 
in getting orders for work by hook or by crook, and then 
putting out that work to be done either in his office or anywhere 
else. The subject is an exceedingly unpleasant one, and I 
think I may be excused from dealing with it further. I merely 
mention this class to support my assertion that many men who 
rank as architects do not affect to consider themselves artists at 
all ; and I may go further, and say that this poison has so fat 
infected opinion on the matter, that even in the efforts now 
being made to improve the training of architectural students in 
London and throughout the country, no serious provision has 
been made, that I can see, to train them as artists, that is, as 
designers and handicraftsmen. 

If we consider what an artist should be, and examine our- 
selves without favour, and are honest, we shall have to admit 
one of two alternatives ; either that it is cant and rubbish to 
talk about architecture being an art, or that we ourselves are 
very lamentably deficient. An artist (except in literature and 
music) is essentially a handicraftsman ; by the skill of his hand 
he gives visible form to the visions of his imagination, and he 
must gain all his marvellous cunning that his ideas may not 
halt inthe utterance. Again, he is a thinker, and a thinker of 


_ Sreater intensity than any other, for he sees beauty and meaning 


in subjects which are as a sealed book to the rest of the world. 
The brain of an artist is always on fire, he is ever burning to 
strike out new paths, to give expression to his individuality in 
a way that shall be his and only his; his work is a part of bim- 
self, the noblest realisation of all that is great in him, and he 
must leave on it the very stamp and impress of himself, what 
Gautier calls “la palpitation de vie,” and to reach this end the 
real artist goes through fire and water; neglect, misunder- 
Standing, the contempt of stupidity, poverty nearing starvation, 
are some of the obstacles that he has to wrestle with in his 
desperate quest of his ideal, in his unswerving resolution to 
master the technique of his art in order to give free expression 
If you ask him why he does it, he 
would reply, like the old French painter, “I have little reason, 
perhaps one, perhaps none.” He does it because it is his 
nature to do it, and to the great artist profit and fame are as 
nothing in comparison with the realisation of his own ideal. 
Take, for instance, a sculptor. He is probably a man who 
Starts with no social advantages; his education has ended 
abruptly at fifteen or sixteen, but he has then plunged into the 
study of his art in a way which turns that study into an educa- 
tion in itself ; something very different from our scrappy system 
of articles and haphazard technical instruction. Instead of 
resting content with a merely commercial knowledge of the 
figure, such as an architectural carver would pick up in six 
months, and make his stock-in-trade for the rest of his life, the 
sculptor (and I am talking of the artist) devotes years of patient 
study to mastering the whole anatomy and each subtle relation 
and rhythm of the figure. Perhaps he began in a carver’s yard 
and passed into the Academy schools—into that dreary old 
antique room which I can remember some years ago, where 
the air seemed slumbrous with the faded dreams of all who 
have gone through those schools and failed 3 perhaps our man 
was successful, and got prizes and medals, and even his share 
of the Chantrey bequest ; and then he started a studio of his 


So 


own, where the spiders spin beautiful webs in the corners, and 
the walls are decorated in curious patterns by the damp, and 
the patron is rarely seen. But amid all this discouragement he 
doesn’t throw up the sponge, but goes on perfecting himseif 
in his art, with his. mind ever on the watch for some new 
creation, something which shall proclaim to the world a new 
individuality. 

Of course the conditions of our art are different ; we must, 
to start with, master practical details of construction, sanitation 
and the like, but so far we are in the same field as the engineer 
and the builder. All this we ought to have; but beyond this, 
and to make ourselves worthy of the name of architects, we 
ought to be artists, and it is just here that we fail. In view of 
the existing state of architectural practice and training, one is 
justified in saying that the average architect’is not an artist at 
all, whereas the average sculptor or painter is an artist—not 
necessarily a good one, but at least he is one in so far as he 
regards his work trom the point of view of an artist and not of 
a professional practitioner. We fail, it seems to me, in two 
ways, first in attainment and secondly in our attitude towards 
our work. 

First, as regards attainment, I will give two instances only. 
It has become a commonplace to say that it is very important 
for the architect to study the figure. Of course it is, for the 
human figure is the final standard of proportion for all archi- 
tecture, and the power of drawing it is the final test of all 
draughtsmanship, and the study of it will give a man a 
sense of symmetry and relation which he can _ hardly 
acquire in any other way. Yet how many among us have 
ever given any attention to figure drawing, have ever 
attempted any serious work from the antique or the model ? 
Probably not five per cent. of the entire profession. It is 
impossible for us to study the figure in at all the same 
manner as the sculptor, but we might do something in this 
direction. Some of the time which is devoted to the manu- 
facture of woolly drawings of old buildings might be spent 
more profitably here. Again, it is obviously very important to 
an architect who takes any part in the decoration of his own 
buildings that he should have some skill in modelling. The 
architectural carver and modeller has no sense of scale. He 
sketches out a detail which may be all right in itself, but all 
wrong in relation to its position; the skilled sculptor wants 
more money than, in the present state of the public taste, it is 
possible to provide for his work ; therefore, unless the architect 
can take it up, and with his own hands sketch out in the clay 
the main arrangement and balance of the piece, the carving 
will be a failure, either the repetition of an old motive used aw 
nauseam before, or an attempt at a new departure not justified 
by the result. The reason why nearly all modern architectural 
carving is so utterly trite and uninteresting is that the majority 
of architects take no part in it at all beyond supplying some 
ridiculous half-inch detail made by a paid draughtsman, or 
possibly writing on the drawing the ominous word “ carving.” 
No one would expect anything but dulness or vulgarity as the 
result ; yet modelling is generally neglected by the architectural 
student, and it does not, I believe, form any part of the curri- 
culum of architectural education now being laid down for that 
misguided and unfortunate young man. 

If we fail as artists in attainment, we fail more conspicuously 
still in our attitude towards our work. I endeavoured to sug- 
gest to you something of the habit of mind of the genuine artist 
in regard to bis work, to show that though he is intensely bent 
on realising himself, yet the idea of personal profit is far re- 
moved from his consciousness. Now our lines are laid down 
for us on strictly commercial principles; we are taught to 
construct buildings that will not tumble down, drains that will 
work, windows that will open, and doors that will shut 3 we 
learn something about the styles and history of architecture ; 
we attain a very moderate skill in drawing. Now all this is 
very good, and it has a direct business value ; but how about 
that work which is to be done for the love of it, which consti- 
tutes the fine flower of art? What have we to show in the 
place of the devoted labour of the artist pure and simple? Two 
such elementary means of perfecting ourselves in craftsmanship 
as figure-drawing and modelling are neglected; and the reason 
is that they do not pay. The architect who puts his work out, 
and the architect who draws each line himself, and makes and 
remakes his designs till they satisfy his own ideal, and spends 
days in modelling and in watching the modelling of his work, 
each receive their five per cent., and the public is equally in- 
different to them both. But the man who spends all this extra 
time and trouble is at least an artist. If an architect claims 
to be an artist, he must realise his responsibilities ; he must 
recognise the fact that about half his work will be a labour of 
love to him, and its own reward; and he ought to be prepared 
to make these sacrifices as a matter of course, or else acquiesce 
in his proper position as a business man or tradesman. 

We are entering on a new development of English art. The 
old; division of labour is broken down, and co-operation is 
taking its place. Instead of forming so many rigorous and 
exclusive castes, architects (I should Say some architects), 
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sculptors and painters are drawing together and overlapping, 
and it is only from this union that a great and permanent art 
can rise up again in England, The common ground on which 
they meet is craftsmanship. It rests with architects themselves 
whether they take part in this movement or not, whether they 
are to continue hide-bound by professionalism, or to take 
their part in the conquest of the new world that dimly lcoms 
before us. 

Let us at least be honest about it. Either we architects are 
artists or we are not. Wecannot serve God and mammon, as 
would be implied by the title which I have taken for the 
heading of this paper—the artist for God and the architect for 
mammon. If we are not to be artists let it be understood so, 
and those of us who have a weakness that way must drop the 
time-honoured name of architect. Not that it is a question of 
names at all, but of the qualities which those names represent ; 
and so if we are to be artists let us try, at least, for some of the 
accomplishment of the great architects of the past—of Bra- 
mante, of Peruzzi, of Sansovino, and, not least of all, of our 
great English master, Inigo Jones. 

Mr. P. H. Rathbone said to the public who desired to build 
houses an architect who knew how to take out quantities and 
estimate the cost of construction was practically a necessity, 
andtherefore there should be in every office one man whose 
duty it should be to make out the quantities and estimates, and 
another who was distinctly an artist. The offices of architect 
and surveyor should be separated, the two men going into 
partnership. The decorators of buildings should also consult 
the architect. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill took an opposite view, and said it was 
not every architect who had sufficient business to require a 
partner. He considered that it was impossible for an architect 
to thoroughly understand his business unless he had a practical 
knowledge of quantities and estimates, and that it was neglect 
of these prosaic but necessary details which had brought 
architecture into disrepute with practical business folks. 

Mr. T. C. Horsfall said the key difficulty of the position 
was the ignorance of the public of even the rudiments of archi- 
tectural styles, and illustrated his contention by the ruthless 
manner in which the old Town Hall of Manchester had bee 
mutilated. 

Mr. E. R. Taylor said he could not think it impossible to 
have some examination of architectural students on the art 
side of their education, and enforced the importance of young 
men intending to be architects making thorough study of both 
drawing and modelling. 

Mr. Henman said too much was expected from architects 
in general practice, who one day had to design or carry out an 
alteration in a public-house, and the next to design a palace. 
To be successful, an architect must be something of an artist, 
and also have a knowledge of the practical side of his work; 
and in his opinion only those who combined these two things 
could properly be termed architects. 

Mr. Blomfield, replying on the discussion, said he was 
totally opposed to the view expressed by Mr. Nevill, that the 
taking out of quantities and the preparation of estimates were 
necessary parts of an architect’s training and practice. These 
duties were the especial function of the building surveyor, 


MODERN LIFE IN PAINTING, 


PAPER was read by Mr. Stanhope Forbes, at the Art 
wt Congress, in which he treated of the incidents of our own 
day that are best suited for pictorial representation, It was 
not uncommon, he said, to hear it maintained that the advance 
of civilisation has robbed the world of all charm, and that, 
being concerned with beauty alone, it were better for the 
painter to leave untouched things which, however skilfully 
depicted, can be at the best but sordid and vulgar. Admitting 
this degeneracy, it would scarcely excuse the painter if his art 
be vulgar, for however commonplace his subject may be, its 
interpretation can be so refined as to elevate it into a work of 
the highest art; whilst, on the other hand, it is possible to 
render with want of taste and coarseness the most beautiful of 
themes. But granted that the world has suffered, that the 
aspect of things is not so picturesque as in the good old days, 
yet it must not be forgotten that Nature will never allow us to 
denude the world of beauty. We may erect hideous buildings, 
defile our cities with smoke, and cover their walls with garish 
advertisements, but she will only take the smoke and use it to 
hide the unsymmetrical forms and gaudy colours, For beauty 
lies as much in the light, the atmosphere which surrounds all 
things, as in their actual form and fashion. There is nothing 
which cannot be transformed by the effect under which it is 
seen, and this must reconcile us to living in such unpicturesque 
times. There will always be more than enough to paint, enough 
material for the most diligent, of charm for the most fastidious 
in the study of these problems of tone and effect; and though 
we may fairly boast that the achievements of our contemporaries 


have been great in this direction, yet it is safe to prophesy that 
development is still to be looked for—that the last word has not © 
yet been said. But there is another side to this. It may, perhaps, 
be argued that, admitting all-this, yet that which is in itself 
fair, seen under an effect which still further enhances its beauty, 
must be more worthy of study than that to which the light and 
air alone lend charm ; that however much the sun and clouds 
may aid to disguise the fact that the things we paint are ugly— 
however refined our treatment of them may be—our time and 
skill would be better occupied in the study of forms of actual 
beauty. Now, of all the views expressed on the subject of our 
art, none surprises one more than the manner in which the 
epithet “ugly” is attached to so much which seems entirely 
worthy ofadmiration. The tree growing in some mild secluded 
spot assumes a very different shape to that which chance ha 
planted on some bleak hill. Yet the well-grown form of the one | 
only beautiful in a different way to the twisted boughs and be 
shape of the other. For the form of each tells the story of i 
life; and so is it with almost everything, and thus is our histor 
stamped upon us. To enter it upon record is the painter’ 
province, for alone by his art can these things be chronicle 
Every aspect of Nature has a beauty of its own, separate an 
distinct in each. The important matter is not the choice 
any particular class of life, or the elimination of the unpict 
resque, but rather that the artist should be able to set forth 
what he sees with simplicity and directness, and with a com- 
plete mastery, which is far removed from the superficial brilliane 
of mere technical dexterity. a 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. Be 


PAPER on Drawing was read at the Art Congress by 
A Mr. W. H. Bidlake, M.A. He said he had a suspicion 
that, although a cultivated taste was necessary to appreciate 
landscape-painting and architectural-drawing alike, yet a mo 
advanced education was necessary before the excellences of t 
latter could be at first perceived than was the case with the - 
former. The practice of architectural sketching was in itselfa_ 
valuable art education, and the study of it would be beneficial 
to many, women as well as men, who had no intention ¢ 
devoting their lives to the practice of architecture. It would 
certainly be to the advantage of architects if they did s 
Architects, like all the rest, must bow to the iron law of supply 
and demand, and as long as the general public was uneducated 
in architectural taste, or possessed at best but a varnish of 
dilettanteism, so long would its architecture be crippled and 
commonplace. It was still fashionable in many quarters for a 
man to pride himself—let them pity him—on his ignorance of 
art. 
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A short discussion followed, in the course of which t 
Chairman remarked that there was a certain want of interest 
architectural-drawing, and the public nearly always shirked 
Mr. Statham said artistic use was at variance with architectu 
use. Mr. Hodgson said if, in admitting to the Royal Academy 
he placed any restriction on architectural-drawing, he should 
taboo anything in which a straight rule had been brought into” 
requisition. “So 


SCULPTURE IN ENGLAND. . 


HE formal address in the Section of Sculpture at the Art 
Congress was delivered by Mr. George Simmonds. In the 
course of it he said that a sculptor who went to the Royal 
Academy gained no practical knowledge of his work. In fac 
he was taught nothing but to model on a small scale, and had 
no idea of how to find a statue in a block of marble. Even if 
the Royal Academy were to establish ateliers and appoint a 
professor there would still be no work for the student to do, 
since the Government did not spend enough money to encourage 
native art, but merely to produce artists. Abroad they managed 
things differently. There they trained up artists and made use 
of them. At Dresden the ateliers were always full of public 
work which was executed by the professor and his pupils. In 
this manner he (Mr. Simmonds) gained experience that was 
invaluable to him in working at sculpture which now was in a 
public place. But for that training he should have been help- 
less from the start, and incapable of even putting a colossal 
figure in clay ina workmanlike manner. With regard to the 
art education of artisans, he hoped some means would be found 
whereby a larger benefit would be got from South Kensington, 
and that more attention would be paid to technical art educa- 
tion than to the mere elementary instruction in drawing, painting, 
or modelling. Aman might be able to draw and paint, but still 
be unable to design a practical pair of wrought-iron gates. A 
craftsman or designer must think in his material or he would 
never speak its language fluently or well. Besides the art 
craftsman, they had to help the public, the labouring classes” 
whose hours of leisure were few, and to whom the national art 
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collections were practically a sealed book, If art was a neces- 
sity and a great humanising influence, then was it not a wicked 
thing to shut it away from those who so greatly needed it by 
closing our museums to them on the only free day they had ? 
We ought to endeavour to make our streets and public places 
beautiful and taboo everything that was ugly, say, for instance, 
the last abomination—the sky sign. If all well-educated people 
would withdraw their custom from sky-sign shops, that abomi- 
nation would soon disappear. 


A paper was read by Mr. Onslow Ford, A.R.A,, in which he 
said that the powers of the student were not tried in sufficiently 
various ways, the result being that when he left the art school 
he was generally strange to the first bit of work that came to 
his hand. A student should know more than how to make a 
study from nature in a giventime. But the public should be 
informed that the time was ripe for the establishment of a 
really national school of sculpture in every important town in 
the country. Why should the taxpayer object to a little of his 
money being spent on the beautiful? It was he who would 
reap the benefit. But if we were going to educate the taste of 
the masses, it would certainly not do to take things as they 
now were. Asa rule the manufacturer or the middleman had 
no taste himself, and also knew that the public had no taste, 
and therefore a cheap article smothered with ornament, no 
matter how bad or incongruous, was sure to find plenty of 
admirers. Art education, however, had less to do with manu- 
facturers than with Town or County Councils and architects 
and builders. A building was allowed to be adorned with all 
manner of incongruities. Why should not the ruling autho- 
rities of every town constitute themselves in societies for the 
artistic protection of their town? And why should not every 
such town have its art training school, with a proper head- 
master? At present things stopped half-way, because there 
were no studios or workshops to draft the students into after 
they had completed their term at the school. 

In his paper, Mr. B. Creswick, of the Birmingham School of 
Art, said it was sad to see what little educational value or 
influence sculpture exercised over the minds of the people, and 
how little it had done to add to the dignity and importance of 
our architecture. Scarcely did we find any indication of real, 
thoughtful design in its application to the buildings upon which 
it was employed. In olden times there was provided for the 
people a wonderful record of historical sculpture, representing 
the faith, hope, and aspirations of cities and nations, great 
events, noble deeds, men’s sympathies with all that was good 
and useful among them—its chief beauty depended upon its 
graphic use. We had art galleries, museums and public 
libraries all over the kingdom, yet our artists and craftsmen 
were dull in design, and that he believed was owing in a large 
measure to the absence of national sculpture that would arouse 
intelligent habits of thought and purpose and design in the 
minds of our workmen. He believed the chief fault lay with 
the sculptor. There was never a building in our midst that 
could be made to sparkle with interest. The one thing needful 
in these days of fragmentary craftsmen was the systematic 
application of sculpture to our architecture dealing with subjects 
that would make the people familiar with all the events of 
English history, in achievements by land and sea. Such a 
system would form a powerful aid to the work of our art gal- 
leries, museums, and schools of art. If our students and 
craftsmen had the advantage of the beautiful language of the 
sculptor, expressing constantly the use of institutions, the labour 
and achievements of men and cities, then, he believed, they 
would soon begin to understand what art meant. 


Mr, T. G. Jackson said the one thing that was impressed 
upon everybody through this Congress was that specialism, the 
working of a design in parts instead of entrusting it wholly to 
one man, had no placeinart. Art could not be divided into 
half a dozen crafts; and between none of the arts was the 
connection so close as between sculpture and architecture. 
Until the architect understood something of sculpture there 
would be no improvement in architectural decorations. 


Mr. Hugh Stannus approved highly of Mr. Creswick’s 
advocacy of storiation in decorative sculpture. For instance, 
in the buildings in Birmingham, which he had looked at with 
so much admiration and interest, and sometimes with envy, 
they should strive to represent the history of the town instead 
of putting up meaningless friezes. Birmingham had reason to 
be proud of the system of art education which it had established. 
He congratulated Birmingham in having cut itself free from 
South Kensington. He believed there was a great future forthe 
Birmingham Art School, and he hoped other great munici- 
palities would follow the example; and having done all this, 
Birmingham should see that it got the benefit of it. After 
having trained artists in all sorts of ways, Birmingham had the 
right to the best work these artists could do; but Birmingham 
must find work for these artists if it were to reap the benefit of 
the work it was now doing. 


Mr. E. R. Taylor said that the reason the people flocked to 
the pictures in a museum and art gallery and left the other 


exhibits alone was that a picture told a story, and other objects 
of art did not. 

The following resolution was moved by Mr. J. E. Hodgson, 
R.A., for Mr. Councillor Hardman. :—“ That in the opinion of 
the Association it is desirable that closer relations should be 
established between artists and manufacturers in order that the 
aims of art and the necessities of commerce may be har- 
monised ; and it is suggested by the Association that this need 
might be attained by the formation of a committee of manu- 
facturers, which will hold periodical conferences with the Art 
Workers’ Guild in London.” It was adopted. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


HE paper by Mr. Aston Webb was, owing to his absence, 
read at the Art Congress by the Chairman of the section. 
The author discussed at length the various agencies now in 
operation for the education of architects, and pleaded for the 
adoption of a co-ordinated scheme. He found, he said, no 
difficulty in picturing to himself a time, and that not so very 
far distant, when there should be one systematic system of 
architectural education throughout the United Kingdom, with 
the Royal Academy at its head; when architectural students, 
stimulated by a recognised examination in addition to the love 
of their art, will attend as a matter of course the art schools 
in their town and the lectures of the local architectural associa- 
tion, where they will go through a regular course to prepare 
them for the examination of the Institute ; when one or two of 
the best students from each town will be annually drafted up to 
the Academy schools (greatly enlarged) for a final course and a 
participation in the great struggle for the Academy travelling 
studentship, which will then take its place side by side with the 
French Prix de Rome ; when Academy students will have free 
and systematic access to all lectures, workshops, &c., throughout 
London, including the South Kensington Museum, and also a 
free intercourse with the students in painting and sculpture, 
and, through the workshops of the technical institutes and other 
means, will meet the carver, the modeller, the smith, the lead- 
worker, the decorator and glass-painter, and will learn from 
the commencement that the men who excel in these arts, both 
in design and execution, are brother artists with themselves, 
and will hold out the hand of fellowship to them, and learn to 
admire them and their work, Then he could imagine that it 
will dawn on the architect of the future that these men should 
be admitted to a share in the design of the accessories of his 
building, and he will gather about him a band of men educated 
with him from his youth, and bound to him by ties somewhat 
similar to those of the public schools and universities of to-day, 
and will work out a building with them in all its completeness ; 
and so will cease endeavouring to design every detail himself 
or strive to make his building entirely different to any other 
that has previously been erected; and by degrees men may 
find themselves again on the architectural rails working on one 
line of metals and developing an architectural style. When 
this had been reached, they would cease to discuss this much- 
worn subject, and begin to believe they had at last found what 
they had so long wanted in its widest sense, viz. architectural 
education. Mr. Statham said that, although architects could 
not be examined in art, they should be examined in the scientific 
part of their business, such as the principles of safe construction, 
ventilation and drainage. Mr. T. G. Jackson urged that the 
art education of architects should, with that of painters and 
sculptors, be left to the Royal Academy of Arts, and that the 
Institute of Architects should not set up as an examining body 
in the art of architecture. 


ADVERTISEMENTS AS A FIELD FOR DESIGN. 


i PAPER on this subject was read at the Art Congress by 

Mr. Heywood Sumner. He stated that on-all the mean 
approaches, on all the filthy walls, on all the cranky hoardings 
past which city folks sped to their daily work, the same un- 
seemly preface and the same impertinent self-assertion wearied 
both the brain and eye; but no apology followed. Our cities 
and their’suburban approaches were in complete accord. Pro- 
cessions of sandwichmen in dreary masquerade meandered 
slowly down the sides of famous streets. The omnibus on 
which one might be riding was adorned by a notice on the 
splashboard that “So-and-so will make you scream with 
laughter,” printed in tremendous capitals ; while inside one was 
met at every turn with maxims in praise of soap. Here the 
streets were spanned by huge banners, bearing strange device:, 
namely, the self-assumed style of pushing tradesmen set forth 
in still more tremendous capitals, There, against the sky-line, 
swinging in chains from a slender gallows frame, were the most 
tremendous capitals of all, that bore even to the stars the fame 
of Messrs. Such-and-such, who sold the cheapest goods on 
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earth. While here, there and everywhere the fascinating 
spectacle of building in progress was either concealed or spoilt 
by hoardings covered with posters of all sizes and shapes, which 
entirely dwarfed the scale of the builders. These sights were 
so frequent and commonplace that familiarity was apt to breed 
resignation, and to make us forget the price that we paid for 
this reckless system of advertisement, namely, the dignity of 
our own part in the scenes of time. The spectacle of everyday 
life in our cities was reduced to the level of a screaming farce. 
Things trivial in themselves were forced upon our sight. 
The imaginations of our great artists were not stirred by 
the present, and. graphic. representation faltered before 
its task. The want of relation and pertinence, the set pur- 
pose to gain the attention of mankind by size or by surprise, 
made advertisement a most unfortunate field for design—for 
design implied order and the balancing: of parts ; advertising, 
as we saw it done, implied chance bill-sticking and reckless 
strife for effect. However good a single poster design might 
be, in vain would it go to the wall when opposed to Mr. 
Barnum’s benevolent face, which measured 4 feet from chin to 
crown by 3 feet 3 inches across, or to Mrs. S. A. Allen, with her 
hair restored, who measured 3 feet 7 inches from chin to crown, 
her massive black hair being 8 feet in length by 2 feet 4 inches 
in thickness, or to that child happy in the possession of Pears’s 
soap, who measured 6 feet from base to crown by 5 feet 
6 inches from base to big toe. Such gigantic bills threw cities 
out of scale, and demanded that the present dimensions of man 
should be reconsidered. Remembering the practical spirit of 
Mohammed, who went to the mountain when it failed to come 
to him, he (Mr. Sumner) suggested a similar compromise in 
this matter of adjustment between man and monstrous im- 
pertinent advertisements, and would demand that the present 
dimensions of posters should be reconsidered. He recom- 
mended the method now partially adopted by the division of a 
large board into numerous spaces by means of narrow strips of 
moulding intersecting each other at right angles, each space 
thus enclosed being large enough to contain a double-crown 
poster sheet (ze. 20 inches by 30 inches), while an inscription is 
placed at the top of the board stating the subject of the 
announcements which may be placed thereon—entertainments, 
publications, sales, train service, or what not. Ifthey, as artists, 
admitted and deplored the disorderly and reckless method of the 
present system of advertising, it was their duty to impress their 
views upon the authorities and upon the general public, by means of 
some common and concerted action, to the end that they 
might obtain order and restriction where at present there was 
chaotic license. When Mr. Barnum came over Jast year he 
was reported to have said that he found England the finest 
field in the world for advertisements—no restrictions and 
plenty of public spirit. ‘There is no country in the world,” 
exclaimed this gentleman, “in which raen will close up their 
windows with hoarding boards and burn gas all day in their 
rooms for the sake of advertisement.” Such was the field for 
advertisement in Great Britain—and it was this field, this finest 
field in the world, which seemed to him, as a designer, to be a 
spectacle of national disgrace against which they ought to 
protest, and to improve which the first thing needful was not 
technical design but restriction. The Frankenstein of ad- 
vertisement needed a cage rather than costume. There was a 
tendency towards photographic realism and mechanical in- 
genuity rather than towards design: towards a fruitless effort 
to reproduce with the printing-press results that belonged to 
the hand. The short span of life granted to advertisements 
discouraged design, The permanent trade-mark did not 
generally receive much artistic attention, yet it might be a 
much fairer field for design than the pictorial subjects and 
treatments that we saw everywhere. If advertisements were 
treated as distinctive and permanent badges of the firms or 
enterprises which they advertised, the artist might be en- 
couraged to do better work, and for a better wage; while in 
time such well-designed badges might become sorts of coats of 
trade, like coats of arms, suggesting traditions of true com- 
mercial dignity, and they might survive as design when the 
schemes which had called them into existence had gone the 
way of all fulfilled projects. 

Mr. Mackmurdo said“the question of restriction of adver- 
tisements as suggested by Mr. Sumner was one upon which he 
should like to hear an opinion from a member of the munici- 
pality. Councillor Martineau said he believed that as regarded 
the restriction of advertisements, there was no special power 
which would enable City Councils to place them under control, 
The only exception was in the case of improper or indecent 
advertisements, in which case prohibition could be enforced by 
the Watch Committee. Mr. J. E. Hodgson, R.A., said that 
in the enlightened age in which we lived, particularly with the 
undue severity which existed in our social civilisation, and 
which did not exist on the Continent, it appeared to him to be 
an anomaly when they lookéd round at the hoardings and 
other places and saw the character of the advertisements. It 
looked about as though in the mind of man there was an 
innate tendency to pruriency which was only restrained by law 
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and by common consent. He believed if there was any possible 


machinery by which those things could be put under control it 


would be’ an advantage to the morals, good sense, and the 


general feeling of refinement in the kingdom. Mr. Statham 


said that whilst he quite agreed with Mr. Hodgson as to the 
vulgarity of numbers of posters they saw around them, 
the difficult question was whether they could do anything 


to restrain their artistic qualities. Of course if a poster 


was in any way offensive to morality it could be 
put down. Committees of taste 


he believed, fail in their objects; the matter must be 


left to public opinion, so that in time ugly advertisements” 
would rather have an injurious effect than otherwise to those : 
that municipalities - 


who published them. Mr Dixon urged 


in municipalities would, 


should take the matter in hand, and should especially prevent’ — 


the erection of sky signs. 
better advertising was conducted on the continent than in 


England. Mr. Mackmurdo said they had come to the con- 


clusion that the air which they breathed should not be polluted, 


that they should not allow hideous noises to be made in their 


streets, but they had yet to make up their minds that the quiet 
colour of the streets was a thing that ought not to be interfered 
with beyond a certain extent. The sooner they came to some 
decision and tried to get those in authority to take action the 
better it would be. He was told that in America they were 
about to bring out a contrivance for shadowing these large 
features on the clouds, so that when they looked upward at 
night they would see Pears’s soap advertisement on one cloud’ 
and Sapolio on another. The following resolution was sub- 
sequently proposed for adoption: — “That this Congress‘ 
deplores the disorderly and reckless method of the present ‘ 
system of advertising, and in view of the universal disfigurement ' 
of our towns occasioned thereby considers that the whole’ 


Dr. Harvey spoke of how much’ 


subject needs the serious attention of the public.” Mr. Stirling” _ Es 


Lee seconded, and it was carried unanimously. 


FAIRSTEAD CHURCH. 


ee work now being carried on of renovating the parish 

church at Fairstead, Essex, has led to several interesting 
discoveries. On the removal of the plaster from the walls an 
original wall with mural paintings and decorations was brought 
to light. On the south wall were traces of a large painting, 
part of a scroll, four ‘“ dedication crosses,” and a female head, 
all in dark Indian red. Remains of a scroll in blue were found 
on the north wall, and also three “ dedication crosses” in red. 


In two places the plaster has been left—one at the south-east — 


corner, having on it a remarkable inscription, being a “ bidding 
prayer” for King James I.; the other at the north-east corner, 
where there is a text in Old English characters and spelling, 
Over the chancel arch have been discovered five paintings 
illustrating (1) Our Lord’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem ; 
(2) The Last Supper; (3) scene in Gethsemane of Judas 
kissing Our Lord ; (4) Christ being crowned with thorns; the 
fifth consists, apparently, of incidents in the ‘Way of 
Sorrows,” closing with a picture of Our Lord being violently 
dragged by a rope by a soldier, and falling forwards, 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


2 Roe inaugural address on the occasion of the opening of the 
. Session was delivered on Monday evening, the roth inst., by 
Mr. Robert Collier Driver, the president, from which the fol- 
lowing is extracted :— . 
Gentlemen,—I may be pardoned a feeling of some pride in 
addressing you to-night as President of the Surveyors’ Institu- 


tion. The position has been conferred on me by the suffrages — ee 


of the members ; the just estimation in which that position is 
held is an inheritance to which I have succeeded, and it will be 
my endeavour to emulate the zeal of my predecessors, even if I 
fail to vie with their services. If I mention the fact that I have 
from the first been honoured with a seat on the Council, it is to 
prove, if proof be needed, that the welfare of the Institution 
will be to me a matter of the deepest interest during my occu- 
pancy of this chair. With these few words I will pass at once 
to the duty before me this evening. 
. I was reminded very early in the summer that the prepara- 
tion of an opening address was one of the penalties of my 
position. This task, under no circumstances a light one, is 
made heavier for your President since by a sort of tradition 
he is expected to deliver himself on these occasions of weighty 
prognostications on a variety of subjects, most of which happen. 
at present to be in the stage of acute controversy. The ré/e of 
prophet was never much in my way, and, if it were, I should 
hesitate to take up my parable at the present juncture ; for the 
interes(s of property are still in a condition of depression, and 
the trough of the wave is a position ill-suited for taking a wide 
view of the situation. : 


- 


‘that as regards Section 
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One thing we can all see and must all lament-—the growing 
tendency to invasion of what were thought, not so long ago, to 
be the established amenities of property. Property has been 
justly described as “ stored savings,” representing as such both 
the thrift and the enterprise of the people. Everything which 
shakes belief in its security is therefore a check upon thrift 
and enterprise. That this belief has been shaken in recent 
years is well known to us all, and the fact is reflected in the 
great falling-off during the present decade in the number of 
transactions recorded at the Estate Exchange (that best of 
barometers), to which I shall presently refer. ; 

A glance at the Bills introduced during the past session of 
Parliament is not altogether reassuring in this connection. 

The President then commented on the Tenancies Rating 
Bill, the Agricultural Tenants’ Improvements Bill, the Aari- 
cultural Education Bill, and the Agricultural Compensation 
Procedure Bill. 

Some reference to the Strand Improvement Bill, the Pre- 
sident went on to say, can hardly be omitted from this address 
—especially as it formed the subject of a very able paper read 
last session by our esteemed Associate, Mr. Wheeler, 0.C. A 
proposal to import a novel principle into the system of taxa- 
tion for public purposes in England naturally drew towards it 
a large amount of attention from all quarters. Neither the 
supporters nor the opponents of the principle were at all lacking 
in ardour. Those who care to know my opinion on the 
question can easily ascertain it by referring to the Blue Book 
containing the evidence given before the Select Committee to 
which the Bill was referred. It is sufficient for the purposes 
of this address to place the fact on record in our “ Transac- 
tions” thatits proposals were not so fortunate as to attract the 
supporting evidence of a single practising surveyor, and in the 
result the so-called “betterment” clauses failed to approve 
themselves to Parliament. 

The Public Health Acts Amendment Act contains some 
important conditions relating to drain-connections and made. 
up sites, to which members of the Institution, practising outside 
the Administrative County of London, will do well to give 
attention. 

One of the m)st important from a Surveyor’s point of view, 
and one of special interest to our Institution, is what is known 
as the General Powers Act of the London County Council, 
which received the royal assent on August 18. The sections 
of this Act which specially concern us as surveyors are the 
27th to 3oth, 32nd, 33rd, 35th and 36th. The Council of the 
Institution were of opinion, and urged in the proper quarter, 
27 the sittings of the tribunal for the 
approval of plans should be continuous throughout the year, 
and that the points objected to and the reasons of adverse 
decisions should be stated ; but their representations as regards 
this point did not apparently commend themselves. As 
regards Section 28, which concerns the fixing of the general 
line of buildings by the superintending architect of the Council, 
it had long been felt to be a grievance that no right of appeal 
existed against a decision which might prejudicially affect 
valuable building sites, therefore it speaks well for the London 
County Council that a tribunal of appeal has been voluntarily 
conceded, and no better court for the purpose could well be 
desired than one constituted of a nominee of the Surveyors’ 
Institution as representing Property, a nominee of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects as representing public taste, and 
a nominee of the London County Council as representing 
municipal control. 

The Council of the Institution were not of opinion that it 
was desirable to fix a new limit for the cubical contents of 
buildings in place of the 216,000 feet prescribed by the 
Building Act of 1855, Although the limit has now been ex- 
tended to 450,000 cubic feet, the concession is guarded in the 
Act by conditions which remove some of the objections which 
the Council entertained to the Proposal. It was felt very 
Strongly that the original proposals of what is now Section 33 of 
the Act might result in serious injury and loss to the owners of 
corner plots. There was no objection to the proposal that, in 
the laying out of new streets, the line of frontage should be 
continued through until it met the lines of frontage of adjoining 
streets ; but the Council felt and stated that, where buildings 
already exist at the corners of Streets, the application of such 
a rule, however desirable, would cause such injury to the 
owners that it should only be carried out on giving compensa- 
tion, It is Satisfactory to observe that words have been intro- 
duced specially exempting existing rights from the Operation of 
the clause. 

The proposal to limit the height of new buildings to 70 feet 
was modified in committee to 9° feet from the level of the 
ground to the level of the parapet. This is probably a reason- 
able compromise, and will save London from a multiplication 
of the monstrosities which threatened to invade the skies 
without putting too much restriction on. building-owners. 

The London Streets (Removal of Gates) Act was a measure 
which can hardly fail to considerably affect large masses of 
Property in the central districts of London. The Act makes 
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provision for compensation to the freeholder for « injuriously 
affecting.” It is, however, matter of common knowledge that a 
large number of the houses in these secluded streets have been 
taken by persons to whom quiet is a special object, on the 
strength of the exclusion of general and particularly night 
traffic. These are the persons whose bargains are disturbed by 
the Act without provision for compensation of any kind what- 
ever, and who, unlike yearly tenants, will be denied even the 
consolation of a lowered rent for many years to come. 

The Housing of the Working Classes Act is one of the most 
important measures of the session. Speaking generally, it is a 
consolidating Act, and proposes to deal in a very compre- 
hensive manner with so-called insanitary areas and unhealthy 
dwellings, both in towns and in the districts of rural sanitary 
authorities. The re-housing provisions, which formed the prin- 
cipal obstacle to the carrying out of what are known as Cross’s 
Acts, are re-enacted ; but, on the other hand, the law relating 
to the assessment of compensation is modified by making evi- 
dence receivable that the rental of the property was enhanced: 
by its illegal use, that it is a nuisance within the meaning of 
the Acts relating to nuisances, or that it is not capable of being 
made fit for human habitation. The arbitrator is authorised to 
award compensation under either the first two categories, on 
the basis of the lower rental obtainable if the premises were 
legally and properly used, and, in the case of the third category, 
on the value of the land and the mere materials of the build. 
ings. No surveyor, worthy of the name, however jealous of any 
infringement of the legitimate rights of property, will find 
fault with provisions which prevent unscrupulous persons from 
obtaining compensation on rentals swollen by a disregard of 
the principles of humanity and common decency. As local 
authorities are not empowered by the Act to recover the cleared 
sites without the special approval. of the confirming body, it is 
to be hoped that the effect of the diminished compensation paid 
will be to enable them to offer the sites on such terms as will 
induce improvement societies and other responsible bodies to 
engage in the work of reconstruction. 

The London County Council have already. taken the 
initiative with a scheme for the improvement of about fifteen 
acres in one of the worst districts of the Metropolis, and the 
results. will be awaited with sympathy and interest. But with 
every desire to see many of the acknowledged evils of over- 
crowding promptly remedied, I have great doubts whether 
much will be achieved under this ambitious measure. The 
fatal weakness which underlies all this class of legislation is 
the assumption that the rates are an inexhaustible fund on 
which to draw for every purpose that may be in the abstract 
desirable, whereas, as a matter of fact, the ratepayer is already 
saddled with an almost intolerable burden. I would, however, 
guard myself from being taken to imply that there has been 
any sensible addition to the burden of local taxation in country 
districts during recent years, and in this opinion I am fortified 
by the views of one of our most esteemed and experienced 
members, who has carefully investigated the question in almost 
every county in England, He writes:—Such attention as I 
have been able to give to the matter leads me to think that 
there is a very great deal of exaggeration as to the increase of 
local taxation, so far as it affects agricultural property ; also, I 
think that such actual increase as has. taken place in some 
districts, taking the rateable divisions as a whole, has been 
compensated for practically by the increase in the rateable 
value of urban properties in the division. I think it quite 
possible that on further examination it could be shown that in 
the charge upon property for rates and taxes expended for 
Purposes which are not immediately productive, such as poor 
rates, school board rates, and other similar matters, no increase 
has, upon the whole, taken place during the past ten years, and 
that the extra amount expended (chiefly in urban districts) for 
public improvements and sanitary matters has, upon the whole, 
been fully recouped to the owners by the increased value of 
the house property affected thereby. I was led to look at this 
matter On account of the continual statements made by tenant 
farmers of the increase in the amount of their rates, but found 
upon inquiry that these statements were made in the loose 
manner in which farmers often make complaints,” 

However this may be, the latest available returns of local 
taxation show, however, that there has been a steady increase 
in the total amount of rates levied in England and Wales 
during eight years of this decade; the rise being from 
22,160,099/. in 1879-80 to 27,194,836/. in the year 1887-88, 
This enormous increase, amounting to 5,034,7372., representing 
22} per cent. in eight years, is accounted for by an extra 
1? millions swallowed up by the metropolitan authorities, 
2; millions by municipal corporations and urban sanitary 
authorities, 123,0D0/. by rural Sanitary authorities, and more 
than half a million by extra-metropolitan School Boards. 
to this the Startling fact that the outstanding loans (some of 
course productive) of local authorities ; 
137 millions in 1879-80 to over 192 
about 29 per cent., and we have some measure of the enormous 
burden which the ratepayers now have to carry, and which 
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Parliament is continually adding to by new legislation for 
objects most beneficent in intention but very costly in execu- 
tion. Itis to be hoped we are not drifting into a disguised 
system of State Socialism. : 

Within the last few weeks we have witnessed a revival of 
the project for the purchase of the London water companies. 
As the President’s address is happily free from liability to 
criticism in this room, I may, without fear, venture the opinion 
that London will never again get so good a bargain as was 
placed within its reach by the ability of our late distinguished 
colleague, Mr. Edmund James Smith, whose proposals fell a 
prey to political exigencies, and who may be said to have died a 
martyr to the cause, : 2 

In the opening address of 1888 by my predecessor in this 
chair, particulars were given of a Copyhold Bill which, after 
having passed the House of Lords, was before the Commons 
during the autumn session of that year. Its chief object was to 
facilitate the working of minerals reserved on enfranchisements, 
but Parliament was prorogued a few weeks afterwards without 
passing the Bill. Some suitable enactment on the subject is 
very desirable, but the difficulties attending it had prevented its 
being included‘in the Copyhold Act of 1887, as had been desired 
by the Lords’ Select Committee. Although this Act is familiar 
to many of you, a few words respecting it may not be out of 
place, It was the outcome of a movement during several 
previous years for enforcing enfranchisements in cases where 
neither the lord nor the copyholder attempted to exercise the 
power already resting in each of them to compel enfranchise- 
ment. The Bill, as introduced in the House of Lords in 
February 1887, accordingly contained a provision imposing 
penalties on the lord if, on admitting a tenant, he failed to give 
such tenant a noticeto enfranchise, accompanied by an offer of 
terms. The proposed measure was referred by the Peers to a 
large Select Committee of great legal strength, who, among 
many alterations, recommended the important rejection from 
the Bill of that provision for enforcing enfranchisements, and 
the substitution of one making it incumbent upon the steward, 
on the occasion of every admission of a tenant, to notify to him 
his power to compel an enfranchisement, and also the several 
modes of procedure. The subsequent corresponding enactment 
had thus the advantage of at once bringing to each copyholder 
a knowledge of his right in case of his not being already aware 
of it. 

A specially noteworthy change made by the Act is that a 
tenant giving notice to enfranchise is no longer compellable to 
pay the consideration money in a gross sum, but is empowered 
to enfranchise by payment of a 4 per.cent. rent-charge if he 
should so wish, and if the land can, in the opinion of the Board 
of Agriculture, be sufficiently identified, and if the compensation 
amounts to more than one year’s improved annual value. Speak- 
ing broadly, the last proviso has the reasonable effect of excluding 
from the new arrangement tenants seeking enfranchisement, 
but holding at fines certain of the usual small amount. 

In pursuance of the Act the Land Commissioners issued in 
1888 the scale of compensation which, in their opinion, should 
be adopted in calculations for enfranchisement, and which 
includes a table for all ages, and making charges rather more 
favourable to copyholders than those in the official table of 
1885. They also issued a scale recommended by them for 
valuers’ charges, and which is graduated according to the mag- 
nitude of the consideration money. : 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons on Town 
Holdings continues to drag along its path of inquiry, and can 
only now be said to be within measurable distance of the end 
of its labours. During the present year its investigations have 
dealt with the proposed special taxation of ground-values, but 
the evidence bearing upon the subject is not yet complete. 
Eleven witnesses, however, have been examined, and the minutes 
of their evidence fill a Blue Book of 372 pages. Eight of the 
eleven are in favour of a change in the law of rating, and we 
may assume that the case against the present system has now 
been stated in its strongest form. An examination, however, 
of the published evidence shows that the representatives of the 
party of change are by no means in agreement among them- 
selves as to the principle on which the proposed taxation should be 
based, or of the scheme by which it should be carried into effect. 

While upon the subject of house property I may note the 
remarkable change of habit which in London is coming over a 
large section of the population possessed of moderate means, 
I refer to the great development of the system of collective 
occupation of dwellings in what are known as flats. The 
system is, of course, no novelty in Continental towns; and in 
Scotland, possibly from its close connection with France 
during the times of the Stuarts, flatted houses have existed in 
large numbers for some hundreds of years, Whatever be the 
cause of the change in London—whether it be the domestic 
service difficulty, the loss of time involved by the daily journey 
from the constantly-receding suburbs, or a system of the co- 
operative tendency which appears to be entering into every 
consideration of life—the fact remains that the system has 
greatly extended within recent years, with the result of a 


‘examination system applicable to the younger men. 


return wave of prosperous people to districts of London from 
which a few years ago they appeared to have permanently 
departed. The effect upon London trade and upon the value 
of land in localities suitable for the erection of buildings of the 
kind is becoming noticeable, and a person of a fanciful turn 
of thought might in his mind’s eye picture the City merchant 
living once more hard by the scene of his daily labour. 
Oddly enough, the system which has been so long in vogue in 
Scotland is there now falling, into disfavour, the tendency being 
to self-contained dwellings. _I propose during the session, to 
read a paper on this subject. ; eee 

A few more words and I have done. The session upon — 
which we enter to-night will introduce an epoch most interest- 
ing as regards the future of the Institution, We stand com. 
mitted to what is virtually a revolution in our constitution.’ It 
was assumed that ten years was sufficient notice to the pro- 
fession of the impending compulsory examinations ; and, 
speaking generally, we have secured the complete adhesion of — 
the rising generation of surveyors, who have, in large numbers, 
been making their way into the Institution through the 
During 
the last seven years we have: also been so happy as to draw 
into our ranks most of the leading surveyors of all classes in 
England and Wales. Any of -our professional brethren, 
possessing the requisite qualification of five years’ practice, not 
yet on our roll, have still for a few months the option of 
applying for admission without the ordeal of examination, and 
I can promise that their applications will receive all due con- 
sideration at our hands. It is to be earnestly hoped that the 
Institution will find itself, completely representative of the 
whole profession before the advent of the important change to 
which I have alluded. 


City and Southwark Subway. a 
Sir,—In your article of the 7th on the City and Southwark 


Subway, now known as the City and South London Railway, — 
you erroneously describe the grouting, so successfally used 
in overcoming the Stockwell (Effra River) difficulty, as well 
as behind the ironwork generally, to be made of cement instead 
of neat lime. The whole of the material in question, viz.ground 


hydraulic lime, was supplied by us under our registered mark 


of “ Greaves’ Blue Lias Lime,” which is well known to engi- 
neers and contractors, and which lime has been very largely 
used during the past sixty years in railway, Government and 
other works. As your report may prejudice us in the trade, we 


think it only fair to ask you to publish this letter, especially as 


we also manufacture Portland and other cements from our blue 
lias limestone, and which may be confused with the lime,— 
Yours truly, GREAVES, BULL & LAKIN: 

13 South Wharf, Paddington. oan 


| GENERAL. ee? 
The Congress of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Art and its Application to Industry will be held next 
year in Nottingham, under the presidency of Mr. Water- 
house, R.A, pai 
The Belgian Water-Colour Painters will have an exhi- 
bition in Brussels next month. It is proposed to present a 
collection of works by the members to the Queen of the 
Belgians. 


The Group Pro Patria, by M. Gautherin, has been placed 


in the Hotel de Ville, Paris, as companion to the Gloria ictis 
by M. Mercié. 

Mr. Arthur W. Thomson, C.E., B.Sc , has been appointed 
by the Secretary of State for India to be Professor of Mechanism 
and Applied Science in the College of Science, Poona, India. | 

The Royal Anglc-Australian Society of Artists have 
elected the following artists as members, viz. Joseph 
Farquharson, Moffat P. Lindner, Alfred Parsons, RI, and_ 
J. L Pickering. 7 : 

Mr. William Stewart, who was town surveyor of Rugby 
during sixteen years, died on Saturday. He carried out several 
important works in the town. : 

Mr. James Fowler, architect, has been elected mayor of 
Louth, an office which he has held on four previous occasions. 

A Committee has been formed to carry out the resteration 
of Whalley parish church. — ; 

The Butterley Company have offered 300/ to every 
7oo/. subscribed towards building a new church at Ripley. 

A Cliff Railway is to be constructed at Clifton similar to 
that at Lynton. KS 

The Eiffel Tower was ascended by 393,494 visitors between 
March 30 and November 2 of this year. The receipts amounted 
to 696,354 francs, - : a 
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Tuer architect of the London School Board has asked the 
Works Committee to seriously consider whether only two 
types of schools should not be adopted. He suggests 
Halford and Langford Road School as the best and most 
complete model for a school of 1,200, with power of en- 
largement to a complete school of 1,600, and Trinity Street 
School as the model for a school of 800, with power of 
enlargement to 1,200. According to the architect these 
schools are now being duplicated (with slight modifications, 
to make them more perfect) on several sites. As the draw- 
ings are already practically completed, they can be copied 
‘by the aniline process for many, if not all, the sites upon 
which it is proposed to build, requiring only the ground 
plan to be specially drawn in each case, to insure the proper 
arrangements with regard to division of playgrounds, placing 
of accessory buildings, &c., and to suit the particular condi- 
tions of the site. By this arrangement plans can be quickly 
turned out and tenders obtained. It forms a new departure 
of the School Board, and is quite worthy of an age of 
machinery ; but perfection will not be reached until the 
schools are to be obtained ready-made and fit to be dropped 
on a site. 


A MEETING of the Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors was held on Tuesday, when Mr. J. R. WIGFULL 
read a paper on domestic sanitary fittings. The subject 
was, he observed, one of special importance to Sheffield 
architects, now that the Town Council were contemplating 
the system of sewerage disposal by water carriage. The 


’ new by-laws would tend, moreover, to improve sanitary 


work in the homes of all classes of the community. Various 
kinds of apparatus were noticed, and the different ways of 
constructing and jointing soil-pipes described, with the 
systems of ventilation, sewer disconnection, &c. The 
lecturer also noticed as a probably useful means towards 
this end the glass-lined pipes of Messrs. DAN RyYLANDs 
& Co. 


FRENCH art-students possess in the “ Bibliotheque 
Populaire des Ecoles de Dessin,” published at the 
Librairie de l’Art, the handiest series of guides in exist- 
énce. Each booklet contains from fifty to a hundred 
pages, but, having unlimited cuts at command, the.authors, 
who are all men of note as teachers, are able within the 
limited space to condense a surprising amount of informa- 
tion. - The price of each treatise is 75 centimes stitched, 
and a franc for a bound copy. The later examples treat of 
water-colours (with a small portfolio), botany and ornament, 
stone-cutting, anatomy of form. The series is under the 
direction of M. Coucny, principal: inspector of the Paris 
Schools of Design, which is a guarantee of their merit, and 
it suggests the efforts which are being made in France to 
facilitate the study of art among all classes of the population. 


WHEN CLIVE appeared before the Parliamentary Com- 
fittee, instead of being confounded by the allegations of 
wringing money from the Indians, he claimed praise for his 
heroic disinterestedness, and when he thought of his oppor- 
tunities for plundering, declared that he was astonished at 
kis own moderation. Mr. Justice Day, in his charge to the 
jury in the case School Board of London v. Watt, appeared 
to think that the defendants showed a similar sort of for- 
bearance. “His lordship said that, having regard to the way 
in which the business of the architect’s office was transacted 
in 1884-85, he thought the defendants had not taken 


advantage of opportunities which were open to them, and } 


he considered that every possible temptation was presented 
to the builders and their servants to take a liberal view of 
the specification in their own favour.’ . Having old-fashioned 
notions.about an architect being something more: than a 
‘draughtsman, Mr. Justice Day was evidently amazed at the 
account which the Board’s architect related about his duties.: 
“They had an architect,” said his lordship, ‘‘ who actually 


told them that from the time he prepared the plans he 
never went near the school until it was corapleted, and then 
he went, not to see whether the building had been properly 
built according to contract, but for a purpose connected 
with his own education, to study the plans with a view to 
designing future schools.” His lordship might have added 
that, if the scene were introduced in a pantomime ora 
burlesque, it would be received with jeers as a stupid 
invention. But such is the way official architects are 
taught. The member of the Board to whom the creation 
of the Architectural Department can be credited, if alive, 
can chuckle over his feat. . A piece of economy that means 
a loss of 80,000/. to the ratepayers should have originated 
with a Minister at least. 


Tue fifteenth session of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society was opened on Tuesday, when Mr. 
W. H. Tuorp, the president, delivered anaddress. In the 
course of it he said it was desirable that they should keep 
abreast with others in the advance of technical education. 
He regretted the present condition of the Society’s sketching 
club, and urged the members to’revive it and avail them- 
selves of the undoubted advantages which it possessed. 
He expressed his pleasure that during recent years there 
had been a wider recognition of native talent in Leeds than 
previously. In several instances important works had been 
given to local architects. He hoped that the new post- 
offices would be worthy of their conspicuous position, and 
take their place among the finest buildings in the town. 
His opinien of the building, formed upon seeing the 
sketches in the newspapers, was not altogether satisfactory, 
and it seemed to him that the architect to the Post Office 
Departments had not risen to the height of the situation. 
He said he was glad to notice that ‘an attempt was to be 
made to improve the streets of the town. In conclusion, 
the president alluded to the death of Mr. CHaarLes PEBopy. 
The silver medal and 5/. 5s. offered by the president for a set 
of measured drawings of the King’s Manor, York, was 
presented to Mr. WALTER PETERS, 


Ir is remarkable that not until Monday was heard the 
first application for a mandamus under the fifteenth section 
of the Public Health Act, although the Act has been in 
operation since 1875. The case in question was directed 
against the Kirkheaton Local Board, and a rule was applied 
for calling upon the Board to show cause why a mandamus 
should not be issued directing them to provide means for 
the effectual drainage of the district. The Board did not 
attend to applications of another sort, probably because 
the district is not. able to pay for an elaborate drainage 
system. ‘The Local Government Board declined to inter- 
fere or to hold an inquiry into the question, and the Public 
Health Act casts all responsibilities for drainage on the 
authorities of the district. There seemed, therefore, no 
other way open to the advocates than to apply to have a 
mandamus issued. In the Queen’s Bench Division a rule 
nist was at once granted, and it will need strong arguments 
to prevent the issue of a mandamus. The truth is, that 
for many small districts the drainage question is embarrass- 
ing. At present it is said, t> take one case, that the out- 
break of typhoid and other ailments in Arundel arises from 
the absence of adequate drainage and a deficient water 
supply. But the few inhabitants would be overburdened 
with taxation if they were compelled to pay for the works 
that are required. What is much needed throughout the 
country are schemes of improvement which will be suited 
to the paying capabilities of districts like Arundel and 
Kirkheaton. 


THE Art Journal for this month should be found in 
offices or wherever there are students of architecture. Mr. 
RAILTON was never more vigorous than in his etching and 
sketches of buildings in Caen. The arrangement. of light 
and shade is most successful, and the artist is fast becoming 
possessed of the power to make a part suggest a whole, for 
although there is less detail than usual, the effect of the 
building becomes impressive. In the Zuglish [lustrated 
Magazine, Mr. W.. H. Oaxktery has some illustrations. ot 
Winchester College, which, although on a ‘small scale; 
have been happily rendered. 
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FORTIFICATION.* 


RENCH writers assert that scientific fortification is 
not more ancient than the sixteenth century, when 
the angular bastion was devised in Italy. That important 
feature was soon introduced in France, and determined the 
character of all new erections. But with the appearance of 
VauBaAN in the seventeenth century the science of fortifying 
might be said to have assumed a character corresponding 
with improved weapons, and for many years his name was 
held in reverence as the creator of a system that was sup- 
posed to be impregnable, and as an infallible detector of 
the weak points in all other systems. If “an infinite 
capacity for taking pains” be a sign of genius, then it was 
possessed by VauBaNn. Madame DE SEVIGNE, in one of her 
letters, relates how at the attack on Philisbourg, with a 
prince for nominal commander, he would not allow his 
highness to enter trenches until he had augmented all the 
precautions and all the safeguards he was accustomed to 
provide for the conservation of the attacking party. In 
another letter she says, ‘‘ As there is no hurry VAUBAN will 
be able to preserve his soldiers even more than on other 
occasions,” and adds, ‘‘ You know how admirable he is in 
his continuous care for them,” and it should be remembered 
that in those days human beings were cheap. In her lady- 
ship’s words, the opinion of the courtiers of Louis XIV. at 
one time about VAUBAN is mirrored, and it is well to 
remember that he was esteemed as the genius of attack. 
When, however, WiLL1AM III. was able to retake Namur 
after the second siege, it was alleged that VAuUBAN 
had badly fortified the place (the truth being that 
a cavalier.on the river side which he wished to 
have constructed to control the weakest point was 
neglected in order to save expense); there were 
doubts whether the engineer was strong in defence, and 
La BRUYERE anticipated the time was not remote when 
VausBan’s skill in attack—‘‘qui est son fort ”—would be 
doubted also. These facts are worth noting, as they are 
evidence of the difference between the judgment that was 
passed on VAUBAN by his contemporaries and by posterity. 
it is no longer believed that he was more successful in 
attack ; “‘son fort” is now commonly assumed to be defence, 
as if he did nothing but elaborate his first and second 
systems. ‘This error, which a slight acquaintance with the 
records of the reign of Louis XIV. would have avoided, 
does not affect biography or history alone ; it has helped to 
create erroneous notions of the use of fortification in the 
theory of war. On this subject Major CLARKE says :— 


Of Vauban himself Marmont writes :—‘‘ He was more of an 
engineer than a genera], and in making great numbers of fortresses 
he followed the bent of his own predilections.’? This criticism is not 
altogether unjust. Vauban’s conception of the use of fortification in 
relation to strategy was by no means justified by its results ; while to the 
science in its narrower aspect he contributed little that was of real 
value, By the irony of fate, however, Vauban came to be regarded 
as the creative genius of the defence, and the great work of his life— 
the work by which he well merited lasting fame—was half forgotten. 
The average human mind is naturally impressed more deeply by con- 
crete facts than by abstract ideas, and the great engineer who was the 
first to reduce the attack to a well organised system, and himself to 
cemonstrate its success in a long series of sieges, was almost lost in 
the man who covered France with fortresses, of which about one-half 
were unnecessary, if not undesirable. The result of this mistaken 
identity has unquestionably been to cramp the whole science of fortifi- 
cation for long years, and the narrowing influence has by no means 
passed away. The Vauban systems are still regarded, spoken of, and 
taught as the basis of permanent fortification, which they are not in 
any sense whatever. Fortification and tactics have-but one and the 
same basis in all times, and that is the fozwe7, in the widest possible 
sense, of the weapons of the attack and defence, 


Any reader of VAUBAN’s economical treatise ‘La Dime 
Royale,” which was_pilloried by the French Government, 
could hardly have a doubt that the author’s thoughts were 
directed towards attacking. The importance attached to 
his name and systems has induced some theorists to dream 
that it is possible to construct fortifications against which 
the heaviest attacks will be vain. Major CLARKE maintains 
that it is unwise to accept any conclusion of that kind. 
Fortified places have withstcod the forces brought against 
them until the siege was raised, and instances have occurred 


* Fortificatiin: its Past Achievements, Recent Development and 
future Progress. By Major G, Sydenham Clarke, C.M.G., R.E. 
London : John Murray, 
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where a handful of men behind walls, as at Campo-Mayor, 
have kept at bay a party that was numerically many times 
as strong ; but on the other hand a besieging force can find 
numerous precedents from Troy to Paris to justify the con- 
clusion that the fall of any fortified place is a problem 
depending on time and resources for solution. It was pro- 
bably a belief in the ultimate defeat of an enclosed force 
which caused the rejection of BurcoyNE’s recommendation 
to attack Sebastopol immediately after the Alma affair. The 
delay was turned to account, and ToDLEBEN’s earthworks. 
were a surprise to the advocates of the old school of fortifi- 
cation, but in spite of the skilful and heroic defence the — 
city had to succumb. Afterwards the improvements in — 
arms suggested that new arrangements were necessary, for, — 
as Major CLARKE says, “The changed conditions which 
fortification since Sebastopol has been called upon to face 
and to utilise are due to increase in shell-power, range — 
accuracy and penetrative effect, both of artillery and smalk — 
arms.” 
In the great contest between static and dynamic forces — 
which a siege represents, it is difficult for any one who has — 
to do with construction not to have a leaning towards the 
fortified works. What has to be determined apparently is _ 
a question of strength of materials, and the disposition of 
masses of matter in a way that will most efficiently resist — 
impact. There is, of course, another side to the question, — 
for if force be used against a fortification it can also be — 
applied against the besiegers. Troops well know that they 
are fighting on unequal terms when their enemies are — 
under cover of any sort. At Sebastopol, towards the close ~ 
of the siege, the men used to go to the trenches witha 
belief that they were doomed, and it was little use to fight 
against Fate. In one of the attacks on Petersburg, ~ 
Richmond, during the American Civil War, Granr deé- — 
clared that such an opportunity of carrying fortifications he — 
had never seen. A few days before the place was de- 2 
scribed by the Confederate General as nearly defenceless, 
and earthworks had to be hastily constructed when the © 
enemy appeared. But for several months the Northern — 
troops were unable to gain the place, and until GranT 
brought 1rz,00o men, the Confederates having only 70,000, — 
it was found impossible to drive out LEE. Major CLARKE — 
says, “The possibilities open to good earthworks were — 
again emphasised, and the cud bono in reference to the — 
expensive refinements of drawing-office fortification irresist— 4 
ibly suggests itself.” At Atlanta the provisional works — 
were not to be overturned, although SHERMAN and 300,000 
men were outside for about six weeks. At Plevna an opem — 
Bulgarian village was transformed under the eyes of the 
enemy, and was enabled to hold out against enormous 
forces for 142 days. 
according to precedent. 


There was a long line to be held, 


and as artillery was deficient for the defence, the rifle had 


to be relied on. Accordingly, the works consisted of 
‘closed redoubts on the tactical points, supplemented by 
numerous light trenches on front and flanks, providing for 
a great development of rifle fire ; while, at the same time, 

the temporary loss of portions of these breaches mattered 

little.” 

It can be said of all such field-works as in late wars 

have been efficient that they are marked by an absence of 

everything that is architecturesque. The days have passed 

away for ever when the dimensions of a revétement were 

fixed, according to a table by VauBan, with as much 

exactitude as if they corresponded with the proportions of — 
a column. The fine work by Bttipor, which was pro- 

duced with the assistance of VauBAN, reveals to us that 

vaulting and other costly masonry were not dezmed to be 

out of place in one of the fortifications of the Grand 

Monarque. VAUBAN was no lover of jerry-building, and 

he warned the authorities against accepting the lowest 

tender in the construction of military works. He advised 

also that a superintendent should be employed, who was 

never to taxe his eyes from the masons ; and, in fact, he 

wished to have specialists for each trade. The art of forti- 

fication, he said, is susceptible of an infinitude of atten- 

tions that are not to be neglected without the risk of grave 

consequences. VAUBAN’S reports are still full of interest 

for civilians. We see that art was not separated from s'ruc- 

tures in which ornament was exposed to the risks of war. 

Thus in one plate we have an elevation by the Comte 


The earthworks were not formed 
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TuHomassin, of the Artillery, showing “un Front de 
Poligone et une Porte.” BELipor says he gives it to show 
that beautiful decoration is not incompatible with fortifica- 
tions, and to any critic who considered the work too costly 
for Villes de Guerre, he (BELIDOR) would say, “ Our kings 
were never frightened by expense, and at Lille, at Mau- 
beuge, and many other places works are to be found which 
are no less magnificent... There might be less of an archi- 
tectural character about those structures if victory was sup- 
posed to be uncertain. It is a fall from grand masonry set 
out with all the rules of art, to fortifications which a railway 
navvy would not admire. But in the last war, the more modern 
French fortresses, built by economical Governments, which 
were commonplace and little more than lines around towns, 
when “ pitted against guns not dreamed of when they were 
built, acquitted themselves quite as well as the chefs- 
@ xuvre of the VAUBAN school in the days of their glory.” 

The fortresses of the future are more likely to be 
buried in the deep. bosom of the earth than to appear 
boldly, as if to defy attacks. The application of machinery 
to cannon has allowed an amount of power to be available 
that wculd be incomprehensible to the old artillerists, 
From the new importance which big guns have attained, 
they cannot be too carefully protected ; and no way seems 
more suitable than the construction of chambers immedi- 
ately below the surface of the ground, so arranged as to 
allow the guns to be employed at various angles, while 
protected by metal shields or flat cupolas. According to 
Major CLARKE, for the future “ihe basis of a position 
should be redoubts:designed for infantry and machine guns, 
supported by a powerful artillery kept altogether outside of 
them, and supplemented by a field force carrying on the 
outpost duties and manning field defences guarding the 
intervals,” 

The volume is, in fact, a protest against the doctrine of 
those who believe that the principles of fortification were 
determined two centuries ago. An Uncle Tosy might 
innocently amuse himself with considerations of what 
would be done by the occupants of a fortress if an enemy 
followed any of the prescribed and venerable rules of 
attack. But reverence for them does not count for much 
in modern war. Once a victory is gained, it matters little if 
the tactics are as irregular as those of BoNAPARTE appeared 
in the eyes of Austrian Grand Dukes, whose orthodoxy in all 
things warlike was nottobedoubted. It isthereforeinjudicious 
to train young engineers in systems of fortification that 
have had their day’and cannot be revived. One con- 
sequence is that, apart from the danger in case of attack, 
the English taxpayer has to pay heavily for works which 
would not serve better when put to the test than the im- 
provised defences which soldiers are only too glad to raise 
when exposed to danger. As Major CLARKE says, “The 


very elaboration and cost of conventional defences have 


tended to induce neglect of real requirements, and to foster 
the dangerous belief that any troops commanded in any 
fashion will suffice’ as garrisons. While, therefore, the 
tactics and organisation of the attack have received much 
study, the conduct of the defence has been too generally 
left to chance.” 

Fortification is not likely to come again into the hands 
of architects, for works “such as an army’s baffled strength 
delays,” when they are visible, will henceforth bear more 


_ tesemblance to the ancient British ramparts than to the 


Structures, from the Peel tower downwards, which boldly 
Offered resistance to all engines of war. But they, in 
common with other people, must take an interest in ali that 
relates to new modes of warfare, and in Major CLarKe’s 
volume they will find much that is valuable about the 
present, past and future conditions of military art. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION—II. 


HE contents of the west gallery appear to afford most 
gratification to womankind. - After so many genera- 


“tions of needleworkers the love of embroidery and the power 


to appreciate the mysteries of working with threads might be 
supposed to bean instinct. Ancient dames probably found 
the “‘ School-house for the Needie” to be less difficult than 


a spelling-book, but .the needle gradually fell out of 


favour as an implement of art, and Berlin wool patterns 


a eS 


made it despised. Once more it is coming into favour, and 
if the masculine inspectors of schools who have to report 
on needlework in all forms will forbear to meddle with the 
instruction, we may soon be able to say, like the poet in the 
seventeenth century— 
Tentwork, raisedwork, laidwork, prestwork, networt:, 
Most curious pearl, or rare Italian cutwork, 
Fine fern stitch, finny stitch, new stitch and chain stitch, 
Brave bred stitch, fisher stitch, Irish stitch and queen stitch, 
The Spanish stitch, rosemary stitch and maw stitch, 
The smarting whip stitch, back stiteh and the cross stitch. 
All these are good, and these we must allow ; 
And these are everywhere in practice now. 


That nimble fingers have been at work under 
guidance will be evident at a glance. Many visitors will be 
likely to set most value on the cases at one end of the 
room, containing ‘Printed silk, satin, Tussur silk, plush, 
cotton velvet, cretonne, woollen and linen cloths in per- 
manent natural colours,” contributed by Mr. WaRDLE, of 
Leek, for they can be obtained by people who are not rich 
enough to possess embroideries. These examples in quality 
will bear comparison with any foreign importations, in- 
cluding, of course, those of France and of India. The 
goods are not so much imitations as attempts in various 
manners, and all seem to be successful. Many of the 
designs are ancient, but in all cases they are appropriate 
and adapted to the materials. From Leek, also, comes a 
remarkably rich ‘‘ Embroidered slip for dining-table,” de- 
signed by Mr. SEppING, who has been fortunate in his 
auxiliaries. The “Irish National Banner” is not one of 
Mr, Crane’s happiest efforts, and when it is necessary to 
introduce “in the right-hand corner the autograph signature 
of the Irish leader,” we must suppose that the artist was 
hampered. It is hardly a heraldic banner, for green takes 
the place of blue ; it does not appeal to local associations, 
and there is not even a trace of Celtic ornament anywhere. 
We doupt if the peasantry will understand the arrangement 
described as ‘Sunburst breaking into Celtic cross enclosed 
by Irish harp,” surrounded with the motto, “Children of 
the Gael shoulder to shoulder,” and as they like to see 
things on a_ big scale, the banner will appear adapted to be 
the sign of a committee rather than of a new nation, The 
‘Fruit Tree” curtain, embroidered on blue linen, has the 
advantage of allowing part of the ground to be seen. 
Miss May Morris is the designer. The “ Willow 
Pattern” is so generally associated with crockery, it 
was hardly worth selecting as a pattern to be worked 
in flax thread on linen. . The wall-hanging, ‘“ Earth, 
Air and Water,” by)» Miss Smiry, is in yellow and gold 
lines on a creamy ground. It is a pleasing piece which, 
we hope, will be hung in a room with an improved fire- 
place, as the stuff would be easily soiled. Mr. ALEXANDER 
FisHER has in “ Penelope” a subject that will always be 
suitable, and the design has been finely treated in outline 
with silk, The numerous examples from the Royal School 
of Embroidery, especially those designed by Mr. W. 
Morris, denote the progress of the students. The work 
contributed by Messrs. Morris & Co., it is needless to say, 
would be enough to give interest to the gallery. The fine 
colour and the bold forms which at one time were to be 
found only in the work of the firm have been imitated by 
many others with advantage. To Messrs. Morris & Co. 
are the words in one of the little essays of the catalogue 
especially applicable :—‘‘They have proved to us that 
designers can design, and that women can execute fine 
embroidery, but their productions are but as a drop in the 
ocean of inferior and valueless work.” The influence of the 
head of that firm is not confined to embroidery, for 
throughout the exhibition there are many things which also 
make us think of him, and few, if any, of the designers 
would care to say they were not indebted to Wituiam 
Morris, 

In the gallery with the embroideries are some other 
interesting works. Messrs. Farmer & BRINDLEY exhibit a 
chimneypiece of giallo antico and verd antico, which was 
designed by Mr. W. R. Letuazy. In it the value of the 
marbles has been kept in view, and the prevalence of 
straight lines suggests a desire to avoid wasteful cutting, 
There is only one curved line, but the severity of the treat- 
ment adds to the interest. A table by the firm, also de- 
signed by Mr, Leruasy, at first sight suggests a rather 
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common kind of washstand, but it is stated that the table 
was “‘ designed to take a piece of green porphyry, the form 
being very nearly that of the original slab in the rough.” 
The slab is a beautiful specimen, and it was wise to utilise 
the greater part, especially as in doing so there was no 
sacrifice of utility. Messrs. LoncpEN & Co. have two 
excellent pieces of metalwork in the west gallery. A cast- 
iron grate is designed by Mr. Leruasy, and a fender in 
brass is by Mr. Jacx. There is also a fireplace modelled 
by Messrs. Pomeroy & Witson for the Kensington Free 
Library, which would be more suitable for a larger building. 
The lamps and brasswork by Mr. Benson are worth 
attention. 

The north gallery this year is mainly occupied by fur- 
niture. Most of the objects are interesting. Mr. Horace 
WARNER shows tooled leather which is successful in colcur 
and in repoussé effect. The Anaglypta Company’s three pieces 
of wall decoration are perfect in execution. One is in gold 
relief by Mr. RaiNnGER; another, also in gold, is by Mr. 
Voysey; and a third, with fine panels, was designed by Mr. 
Owen Davis. That such sharpness and delicacy are 
attained will not be surprising to anyone who examines the 
series of models and plaster-carvings for the work which are 
to be seen in the entrance hall. ‘They denote the costly 
preparations which have to be made before a yard of the 
Anaglypta decoration can be produced, and they also serve 
to show that for the best modern work there: must be a 
division of labour, even when the labourers can be called 
artists. Mr. E. P. WARREN’s mirror consists of four circular 
and one square plate set in an octagon frame—an arrange- 
ment which is very effective. In the gallery he shows 
another mirror, with the frame ornamented in  gesso. 
Messrs. WILKINSON, besides furniture, have a chimney- 
piece, the mantel supported by vigorous figures designed 
by Mr. Creswick. The two rosewood cabinets of 
Messrs. GILLow & Co., one being inlaid, are almost as 
pleasing for the colour as for the forms. One of the panels 
for a choir-stall, designed by Mr. SEepp1Nc, shows a figure 
of Davin in the midst of ornament. Mr. Pomeroy is the 
sculptor, and the vepoussé is by Messrs. LONGDEN. 

There is a fine panel forming a frieze for a library, 
designed by Mr. WALTER CRANE, in which the various 
subjects are well adapted to the shape of the panels, and 
the gesso is admirably executed. If workmanship could be 
taken as a test, the cabinetwork of Messrs. Howarp & 
Sons would carry off the prize, and Mr. W. F. Ranpatt, 
the designer, has caught the Italian spirit. The rosewood 
and ivory cabinet, the walnut inlaid cabinet, the chairs, &c., 
will sustain the severest scrutiny. Credit is due to the 
manufacturers for their indifference to temporary fashions, 
and what they exhibit must be prized as long as beauty, 
style and workmanship are accepted as qualities. Messrs. 
Doutton & Co. are not represented by many works this 
year. In the north gallery are a stoneware jug, a bowl 
and a set of ware which will uphold the reputation of the 
firm for producing original works. 

With one exception, the contents of the exhibition are 
produced to give pleasure to wealthy people, and in 
disposing of the objects no question would be raised about 
the way of obtaining the money. The Arts and Crafts 
Society have yet to demonstrate how beautiful things can 
be obtained by people who have not much cash in their 
purses. According to Mr. CRANE so desirable an end 
is not likely to be soon reached, for, as he says in the 
preface to the catalogue, ‘‘ Cheapness, as a rule, in the 
sense of low-priced productions, can only be obtained at 
the cost of cheapness—that is, the cheapening of human 
life and labour ; surely, in reality, a most wasteful and 
extravagant cheapness?” Regardless of these considera- 
tions Mr. Mapox Brown has courageously made the 
attempt, and his “ Chest of Drawers for Workman or 
Cottager ” is the one exception to the general character of 
the products in the exhibition. The price is not stated, 
but it could not be high, for the rather amateurish piece of 
furniture is very small in size, is made of plain deal, 
stained green, and the top is cut flush with the sides. 
The drawers are without knobs or handles, and the original 
feature consists in finding a substitute by cutting two oval 
holes on the face of each drawer for the fingers to catch, 
and putting gilt paper or gilding at the end. The owner 
of such a piece of furniture could hardly be inspired by 


the pride that apes humility, and the chest would be 
evidence that he was very poor or was trying to become 
philosophic by the avoidance of superfluities. ‘THOREAU, 
in the airy, unplastered, auroral cabin he constructed, 
would hardly object to such a receptacle as a com- 
panion to his three chairs and table, for, as there is no 
veneering or other sham about it, it is truthful, and the 
travelling gods and goddesses he awaited would not, there- 
fore, think it was in the way of their trailing garments. It 
seems out of place in the exhibition, but if the members. 
of the Society were to set about the problem with as much. 
good-will as the painter, who knows if they might not 
astonish themselves with their success? 

A vast interval seems to separate the chest of drawers 
from its neighbours, the mirror and bureau of the School of 
Handicraft, and the coffee-pot of repoussé copper from the 
Lyswick Hall Art School. Even the beginners in crafts- 
manship are the servants of luxury. Mr. R. T. BLOMFIELD’s 
corner cupboard is in mahogany, finely polished, with inlay 
and light balusters to heighten effect. Mr. Gimson has 
a square writing-cabinet with skilful marqueterie, and in 
another part a good type of chair. ‘The hand-woyen 
tapestry, “ The Forest,” by Messrs. Morris & Co., is mainly 
green, and as it gets older will be still more pleasing. The 
detail is worked out with loving care, and the piece is a 
welcome addition to the gallery. A large sideboard by the 
same firm is carefully treated, and the curved sides are well 
introduced. The dark oak cabinet, also by Messrs. Morris 
& Co., is rather novel, especially in the massive top part. 
Messrs. MACKMURDO & Horne’s woodwork for St. Luke’s,. 
Camberwell, is a sign of modern liberality, for similar 
delicate panels were rarely commissioned under the Gothic 
Revival. Messrs. Liserty & Co.’s mantel fittings form a. 
collection that would be well adapted to a large mansion or 
mayor’s room. Messrs. Cottinson & Lock occupy a - 
large part of the room with their furniture, and as most of 
it was designed by Mr. Lockx its quality will be understood. 
Messrs. GREGORY & Co. show a capital sideboard, which 
Mr. Foury designed. 

Messrs. JEFFREY & Co. have one of their most success- 
ful collections of room-papers, which were produced under 
Mr. WARNER’S direction, All are designed by artists wha. 
have gained repute. Various processes are exemplified, 
such as flock on metal grounds, lacquer on lacquer, dis- 
temper with gilding on mica, metal on distemper, flock om 
distemper. It would be hard to say which is the most 
successful, and the papers are adapted to form a back- 
ground for furniture of the best class. The folding screens 
may be considered an innovation, and are more deserving 
of use than the foreign flimsy screens with fleeting colours 
which secure so much undue admiration. Among the last 
examples in the gallery are a pair of large vases in clotsonné 
enamel, which are a crucial test of the applicability of the. 
process; a litany desk, designed by Mr. R. T. BLomrigLp; 
and lustre ware by Messrs. Maw & Co. 

In the whole of the galleries there would be difficulty to 
discover an object that has not something to recommend it. 
The collection is evidence of a great striving towards per- 
fection, and although the success may not be always alike 
so common an alm is gratifying. It is to be regretted that 
few people care to visit the gallery, and we fear the 
indifference must arise from defects in the arrangements, 
which should be remedied for the sake of a good cause. 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY, 


HE following is the sixty-third annual report of the Council 

of the Royal Scottish Academy :— 

The sixty-fourth exhibition was opened on Saturday, 
February 15, and was closed on Saturday, May 24. It con- 
tained 669 paintings in oil and water-colour, 32 works in sculp- 
ture, 33 architectural drawings and a number of etchings. 
There were considerably fewer paintings exhibited than in 
recent years in consequence of the effort to raise the standard 
of the work exhibited. As an experiment, the small octagon 
was disused as an exhibition room, At a meeting of the Council 
held on February 7 it was resolved, as a mark of respect for the 
President, and of sympathy with him in the serious illness from 
which he then suffered, to dispense with the annual dinner 
usually held on the eve of the public opening of the exhibition. 
At the annual general meeting held on November 13, 1889, 
Edward Arthur Walton, Glasgow, and Thomas Austen Brown, 
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Edinburgh, were elected to the rank of Associate of the 
Academy, to fill the vacancies caused by the election of William 
Hole and Robert M‘Gregor to the rank of Academician. 


Additions to Library. 

The following is the report of the librarian and the curators 
of the library :—The books, prints and drawings in the library 
are in order and duly catalogued. The following works have 
been added to the library during this session :—“ Stothard’s 
Memoirs, including original journals, letters, papers and 
antiquarian tracts of the late Charles Alfred Stothard, F.S.A., 
by Mrs, Charles Stothard. London, 1823 ”—presented by John 
Hutchison, RS.A. “Scottish National Memorials: a record of 
the historical and archeological collection in the Bishop’s 
Castle, Glasgow, 1888. Edited by James Paton and others ”— 
presented by Otto Leyde, RSA. “James Norie, Painter, 
1684-1757. A Town Councillor of Edinburgh. Edinburgh, 
189)”—presented by Mr. Henry H. Norie, W.S. “ Elementary 
Lessons in Perspective Drawing, by George Straton Ferrier. 
Edinburgh, 1890”—presented by the author. “Transactions 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Art and its 
application to Industry, Edinburgh meeting, 1889. London, 
1890”—presented by Otto Leyde, R.S.A. “ The Castellated and 
Domestic Architecture of Scotland from the Twelfth to the 
Eighteenth Century, by David MacGibbon and Thomas Ross. 
architects. Vol. ii””—presented by the authors. Four 
volumes of the Annual Reports of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
interleaved with portraits and many valuable MS. letters ; 
among others, a long letter from Macaulay on Artistic Copy- 
right, and a very elaborate letter from Dyce on Art Education, 
&c., &c.—presented by George Reid, R.S.A. The following 
works were purchased by the Academy :—“ The Works of John 
Knox,” collected and edited by David Laing, vols. iii., iv., v., 
vi. “ Original Drawings by Sir Wm. Allan, FRSA” “Ex- 
tracts from the Records of the Royal Burgh of Stirling, a.p. 
1667-1752, with Appendix, AD. 1471-1752” (Glasgow, 1889) 
‘‘ Revue de Exposition Universelle de 1889. F. G. Dumas, 
Directeur, et L. de Fourcand Redr. en Chef” (Paris, 1889.) 
“Joseph Israé!s, ?Homme et l’Artiste. Eaux-fortes par Wm. 
Steelink. Texte par F. Nitscher et Ph. Zilken. Illustré de 
nombreux Facsimiles d’aprés des Etudes et des Dessins du 
Maitre.” “Amsterdam.” “James Nasmyth, Engineer: An 
Autobiography, edited by Samuel Smiles, LL.D. A new 
edition, with a portrait and numerous illustrations.” (London, 
1885.)—(Signed) Otto Leyde, librarian ; George Reid, curator ; 
Robert Alexander, curator. 

Life School. 

The Visitors of the Life School report as follows :—The 
session of 1889-90 commenced on November 4, 1889, and 
ended on June 27, 1890, having had 124 morning and 126 
evening meetings. The aggregate morning attendance was 
1,713, and the aggregate evening attendance 1,801, giving an 
average attendance at each meeting of 14 in the morning and 
14 in the evening. During the session six students retired and 
one was admitted. The Council have had an opportunity of 
reviewing the work of the session, and the Visitors have merely 
to add that they have much pleasure in expressing their satis- 
faction with the zeal, industry and general conduct of the 
students —(Signed)—J. L. Wingate, visitor ; D. W. Stevenson, 
visitor; William Hole, visitor; Robert M‘Gregor, visitor 
After a careful examination of the work done by the students 
in the Lite School, the Council awarded the prizes as follows :— 


The Chalmers Bursary “ JOHN WILLIAMSON. 
Extra prize for painting =. ; MoCo MILCHEEr. 
The Chalmers-Jervise prize for the best Rede Srna 
drawing from the life : : 
For the second-best drawing from the | D 
life . : ; : : : : 
Maclaine-Watters Medal . 5 JOHN WILLIAMSON. 
The Keith prize for the best work by ay 
student in this year’s exhibition bow 


M. SMITH. 


SKEOCH CUMMING, 


The Council, although fairly well pleased with the students’ 
work in colour, and especially so with the prize study, are 
scarcely prepared to praise the drawings in black and white as 
equal to the work of some previous years In reference to the 
Stuart prize, the Council are of opinion that in the special 
qualities desiderated—namely, composition and design—the 
competitors are sadly deficient, and the prize is this year 
accordingly withheld. Regarding the several works submitted. 
the Council would impress on the students the importance of 
greater effort being made in the above direction ; and they 
must remember that the Council are not justified in giving 
‘prize for merit, other than in composition_and design. The 
Council have to report that the estate of the late Andrew 
Jervise, F.S A., Scot, has now been realised, and the total sum 
of the bequest, amounting to 228/ 18s 3¢@.—to which falls to be 
added the accumulation of interest—has been paid by his 
trustees to the treasurer of the Academy. The prize, in accord. 
ance with the terms of his will, has therefore been administered 
this year for the first time. 


Deceased Hon. Members. 


The Council regret having to report the death, on August 17, 
of one of the oldest honorary members of the Academy, Patrick 
Allan-Fraser of Hospitalfield, The Council are called upon to 
report another blank in the roll of honorary members caused 
by the death, on September 22, of John Mossman, sculptor. 
With the concurrence of the representatives of the deceased, 
several of the office-bearers, in their official capacity, attended 
the funerals of these gentlemen, in regard to whom suitable 
minutes were also adopted and forwarded to their nearest 
relatives. 

Bequests and Grants. 

It is gratifying to the Council to report the munificent 
bequest made to the Academy by the late James Nasmyth of 
Hammerfield, Penshurst, Kent, to form a fund for the benefit 
of decayed Scottish artists, whicb, in memory of his father, 
is to be named “The Alexander Nasmyth Fund. The 
generous terms of this bequest, and the confidence shown by 
the testator with regard to its administration by the Academy, 
is an honour which the Council fully recognise and appreciate. 
The Council, in their report for 1877, in referring to the 
difficulties which prevented the acceptance by the Academy of 
Mr. Nasmyth’s proposed institution of a prize in honour of his 
father, allude to another form of memorial he had under 
consideration, and which would be highly acceptable to 
the Academy; but they did not anticipate that the 
memorial would be in the form of the munificent bequest 
now made known. An epoch in the progress of landscape- 
painting in Scotland was marked about seventy years ago by 
the works of Alexander Nasmyth, who came to be recognised. 
and universally known as the “father of Scottish landscape- 
painting.” It is remarkable that nearly all his sons and 
daughters inherited in varying degrees the artistic faculty of 
their father. Patrick, his eldest son, attained distinction in 
England, where he chiefly practised. James, the youngest 
member of the family, was a skilful draughtsman; but his 
powerful mechanical genius turned his attention to engineering 
pursuits, in which he made his name so distinguished, and of 
which the most noted outcome was his invention of the steam. 
hammer. He commenced business in Manchester in 1832, and 
his skill and energy soon brought him fame and fortune. At 
the age of forty-eight he retired from business, and entered on 
a long period of well-earned leisure ; and astronomy, which had 
been a favourite pursuit while engaged in active business, became 
on his retirement a subject of earnest study. The filial affection 
and reverence for his father’s memory deepened with increasing 
years, and tothe end of his long and useful life he fondly cherished: 
the recollections of the home in which he spent his early days. 
Full of years and honours, he died on May 8 at London, By 
his desire his remains were interred in the Dean Cemetery, 
Edinburgh, where a monument, which he designed in com- 
memoration of his mother, his brother Patrick and himself, is 
erected. Another monument, also his design, marks the place 
in the Greyfriars’ Churchyard where his father was buried. 

The Council desire to record an expression of their high. 
gratification with the communication made to them by the 
president, Sir William Fettes Douglas, that Mr. William. 
M‘Ewan, M.P., had placed in his hands the handsome sum 
of 5,000/. for the purchase of one or more works of art for 
the National Gallery of Scotland. The Council fully appreciate 
the kindly spirit which prompted this generous act to the 
National Gallery, and recognise with pleasure the confidence 
and trust reposed in the President of the Academy. It is with 
considerable satisfaction also that the Council have observed 
the intention of the Government to put the National Gallery of 
Scotland, in some measure, on the same footing as those of 
England and Ireland in respect to an annual grant for the 
purchase of works of art, a matter which has long had the 
attention of the Academy, who in 1887 memorialised the 
House of Commons on the subject ; and the Academy would 
express the hope that the benefits to art may be such as to 
warrant the continuance of the grant. 


The New Charter. 

The Council have no further information to convey to the 
members regarding the supplementary charter, no final com- 
munication on the subject having been as yet received by the 
Academy from the Privy Council. 


The Railway Scheme. 

The Academy, having been much concerned in respect to 
the apprehended danger to, if not the absolute destruction of, 
the amenity of Princes’ Street and its Gardens by the railway 
schemes at present before the Town Council, resolved, at a 
general assembly of the Academicians specially summoned to 
consider the matter, to transmit in a letter a copy of a minute 
expressing their views on the subject to the Town Clerk, witha 
respectful request that it be submitted to the Lord Provost, the 
Magistrates and Town Council at the earliest opportunity. The 
Council would now more strongly emphasise the protest of the 
Academy above referred to, and severely condemn any inter- 
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ference with or infringement upon the East or West Princes’ 
Street Gardens, or destruction of the amenity of Princes’ 
Street for railway or other purposes, as thereby would be 
destroyed the unique beauty of the valley of the old Nor’ Loch 
under the Castle Ruck, besides otherwise taking from the 
_ attractiveness of the city, upon which so much of its prosperity 
depends—a result which would ever be deplored by lovers of 
the beautiful, and, indeed, by all who will give the matter 
careful consideration. : 
(Signed) WILLIAM FETTES DOUGLAS, President. 


Ofjice- bearers. 

Office-bearers were elected and the Council declared for the 
ensuing year as follows :—Council—Sir William Fettes Dougias, 
president and trustee ; William Hole, Robert M‘Gregor, Wm. 
M‘Tageart, W. D. M‘Kay, J. Dick Peddie, J. B. M‘Donald ; 
George Hay, secretary and trustee; John Hutchison, treasurer 
and trustee; William M‘Taggart, trustee; John Smart and 
W. D. M‘Kay, auditors; Otto T. Leyde, librarian ; William 
Hole and Robert M‘Gregor, curators of library; J. Lawton 
Wingate, D. W. Stevenson, William Hole, Robert M‘Gregor, 
visitors of the life school; Clark Stanton, curator- of life 
school. 


TESSERA. 


Hebrew Art. 
S. A, HART. 

T must be recollected, in considering Hebrew art, that the 
great incentive to art-study was wanting to the Israelite. 
Forbidden, by Divine command, from employing it on the 
noblest objects and for the highest purposes, religion, which in 
other countries enlisted and almost engrossed the artist’s 
assistance, in Judzea rejected his aid ; and thus deprived of its 
patronage and excluded from its service, it is not surprising 
that no school of att should have been formed worthy of a 
nation which by its poetry and its music has established a 
character for alltime. The knowledge necessary for the pro- 
duction of the tabernacle and its furniture (entrusted to Bezaleel 
and Aholiab) may be partly ascribed to the influence of types 
suggested by the Court of which they had so long been sub- 
jects. Of painting we hear nothing. The embroidered works 
which are described to us suggest an hypothesis of no great 
extravagance. Their execution implies a previous design, the 
possibility of supplying which is established by the present 
existence of such pictorial examples as were produced in Egypt 
three centuries before this time. -It is, then, not too much to 
assume that they may have called into requisition for their 
embroidery such coloured designs as. were necessary to furnish 
the worker in blue, purple, scarlet and fine linen with the pat- 
terns for his occupation. Embroidery was an early form of the 
pictorial expression. Tyre and Babylonia were celebrated for 
their works of this kind; and although Homer, so explicit in 
his descriptions of sculptured shields, is silent on painting, he 
particularly describes the productions of the needle. That 
eatly display of chromatic art was, by a curious coincidence, 
among the latest suggestions and incentives to the production 
of some of the noblest creations of one of the greatest minds 
the world ever saw. You will recollect the cartoons of Raphael 
were designs to be elaborated threugh the instrumentality of 
the embroiderer’s skill. That the adequate amount of native 
talent did not exist when, in the height of Jewish prosperity, it 
was sought to execute a most important work, involving multi- 
form considerations of fine-art character, is made apparent 
when King Solomon, in seeking to realise the plans which his 
father transmitted to him for the construction of the temple, 
found himself necessitated to apply for assistance to a neigh- 
bouring monarch, The solicitation itself is an admission made 
by the Hebrew king that his native resources, either in material 
or skill, were inadequate to the importance of his task, while 
the reply of Hiram is eloquent of the great degree of refinement 
to which the several arts had attained among the Phcenicians. 
The extent of they maritime and commercial enterprise is 
strikingly made known in that chapter of Ezekiel which pre- 
dicts the fall of their capital. The Phosnicians are known also 
to us through the page of more modern history, and could our 
own Coast speak it would be eloquent of their frequent visits. 

With their arts we have no more specific acquaintance, 


Fifteenth-Century Architecture. 


Gy Te CRATE, 

In the fifteenth century the distinction between Castellated 
‘and Domestic architecture begins to be lost. The castles of 
an earlier date were indeed maintained at this time in all their 
strength and majesty, and additions made to them in perfect 
accordance with their original style. Many machicolated gate- 
ways erected throughout this period, with their massive circular 
towers, unrelieved by any openings save the loophole and 
dillet ‘are truly warlike in their appearance. Such, among 


numerous examples, is the well-known gateway of Carisbrook 
Castle, erected in the reign of Edward IV., and closely resem- 
bling the west gate of Canterbury, built by Archbishop Sudbury 
toward the close of the fourteenth century. But in the castles, 
or castellated mansions, as it is more proper to designate them, 
which date from the middle of the fifteenth century, the form 
and details of Domestic architecture blend with the turret and 
tower, and their military character suffers in proportion. It is 
the external outline which is principally affected by the differ- 
ence in the two styles, and whichever may predominate in the 
manners of this period, they possess a general resemblance in 
their plan and domestic arrangements; and even in their 
means of defence, which was still a consideration, they differ 
less in reality than appearance, the moat being common ta 
both classes, and the principal apartments generally facing 
inwards towards the court. In the greater mansions the Castel- 
lated style prevailed, but under a considerable variety of modi- 
fications incidental to the transition which was in progress 
toward the Domestic architecture of the sixteenth century, 
known as the Tudor style. Hurstmonceaux Castle, erected in 
1448, was a regular parallelogram of about 180 feet square, 
flanked by seventeen octagon towers, and a machicolated gate- 
way of a most picturesque and somewhat fanciful design. At 
Tattershall Castle, in Lincolnshire, we have an imitation of a 
ancient keep, a huge square tower with turrets at the four 
angles, and a machicoulis of formidable projection. Yet there 
is little appearance of strength in this vast mass, whatever it 
might possess of a military character being neutralised by the 
number and proportion of the windows. Oxburgh Hall, in 
Norfolk, is an embattled and moated house, with little of the 
Castellated style about it except its massive though ornamental 
gateway, towering over the rest of the structure to the height of 
8ofeet. Raglan Castle, begun in the reign of Edward IV., exhibits 
more of the Castellated style outside, but is purely Domestic within 
in allits arrangements and details. In the later additions to 
Warwick Castle the two styles begin to blend very intimately, the 
bold turreted outline entering into composition with the expanse 
of window which was carried to such excess at a later period. 
The additions made by Edward IV. to the castle at Nottingham 
were probably very similar to this, judging by Leland’s account 
of it, as a “gallant building for lodging,” with a ‘goodly tower 
of three heights and marvellous fair compassed windows,” a 
description which will be found equally applicable to the style 
of Thornbury Castle, in Gloucestershire, built late in the reign 
of Henry VIII. by Edward Duke of Buckingham, 


Picture Restoration, 
H. MERRITT. 


~ 


Oil-pictures in the process of hardening acquire a certain 


filmy, nebulous look, from the fact of the oil in which the colours 
are ground rising to the surface. One might enumerate in 
every school pictures which are instances of high preservation. 
We still contemplate the pride and beauty of Spain in the 
virgin tints of Velasquez and on the canvases of Vandyke, as 
in a glass ; we compare thestill fairer women of England, who, 
if they exceeded in beauty the transcripts of the courtly Van- 
dyke, must have been more than humanly beautiful. Here still 
the mild radiance of the costly pearl reveals the dark recesses 
of the silken robe, or glitters like morning dew on the soft folds 
of luxuriant tresses. The glare of colour and its grossness 
have departed, but over all there still lingers an intense beauty, 
a life-like warmth and transcendent sweetness. It has been 
observed very truly that cleaning a picture consists, in part, in 
“taking off a coat ef chilled or discoloured varnish.” So far 
right. But “what will take off one coat of varnish will take“of 
another coat of varnish immediately under the first, to which a 
little transparent colour has been added. This second coat is 
the glaze.” This theory of glazing oil-pictures with varnish 
colour is not likely to have been much practised, as the joint 
use of oil-colour and varnish-colour, the one immediately upon 
the other, necessarily results in disunion and cracking of the 
surface. It is commonly asserted that Francis Mieris and 
Gaspard Netscher finished their pictures in a varnish medium, 
and the singular transparency and smoothness of their produc- 
tions would seem to bear out the assertion. De’ Piles (the 
chief authority in the matter) thus describes the Netscher 
practice :—“ When he (Netscher) intended to give the last 
hand tohis piece, he rubbed it over with varnish which did not 
dry in two or three days ; and during that time he had leisure to 
manage his colours over and over to his liking ; those especially 
that being neither too hard nor too liquid were the more easily 
united to those which he added anew.” Now, it is a character- 
istic of slow-drying varnishes that they dry exceedingly hard, 
and that they are altogether as difficult to dissolve. Properly 
speaking, the Netscher varnish was not varnish at all. Any- 
how, a coat of brittle mastic or common dirt might be removed 
from pictures so painted without risk. De’ Piles is borne out 
by a practical view of the case. It would have been simply 
impossible for Netscher to have handled an almost inconceiv- 
ably fine pencil if he had employed a stubborn, quick-drying 
liquid to moisten his colours. Thus the danger in clean- 
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ing a picture which “an artist” fears is only contin- 
gent on certain conditions. If a picture is varnished with 
the same varnish as that used to complete the picture, 
then cleaning would be dangerous indeed. Such _ in- 
stances would form the rare exceptions rather than the 
general rule. Why are pictures almost always varnished 
with mastic? Not only to brighten the tints, but to preserve 
them from dirt and atmospheric changes. Every artist is 
aware of the practicability of removing mastic from oil colours 
without their being injured by the operation of the removal. The 
only condition being that the oil colours shall have become 
thoroughly hardened before the varnish is applied, in order to 
prevent its too close incorporation with the colours. I might 
fill volumes with a dissertation on the materials employed by 
the old painters ; but since the varnish glaze theory was selected 
as the most critical point for testing the possibility of picture 
cleaning, it will be enough for the present to confine myself to 
that. It can be confidently asserted that the difficulty and risk 
said to attend the removal of varnish from the surfaces of pic- 
tures do not present themselves in those very pictures where 
risk is most to be expected, to wit, in those of the Netscher 
class. Few restorers will attempt to clean pictures not 
originally intended to bear the necessary process. Painters, 
with few exceptions, qualify their pictures for such contin- 
gencies. There are some who have slighted precautions of 
this kind ; but it has always been a source of regret when fine 
pictures have been found disqualified to undergo what must 
ever be considered an essential operation—if the eye has to be 
gratified and the understanding satisfied. We can imagine a 
fine landscape by Claude in good preservation, save a portion 
of the sky, which is disfigured by a rent of the sizeof a crown 
piece. The picture, before so perfect that the spectator felt 
the most complete satisfaction, is now only a source of 
mortification ; the injury having become the constant subject 
of regret. Why should it continue so? The picture may be 
lined, the broken part rendered perfectly even, and any missing 
particles supplied with hard unchanging cement. So far safe, 
and artists are easily found who in a short time would tint over 
the cement portions, so skilfully imitating the surrounding 
colours that no eye (not previously informed) could detect 
where the injury had been. If opponents of the restorer 
should admit that simple repairs of this order are admissible, 
why then, there is hope of a proper understanding being come 
to. If it is practicable to repair an injury of the size of a crown 
piece, it will surely not be objected that the same skill may not 
be applied to the repair of a number of lesser defects. Suppose 
a Holy Family, by Albert Diirer, to be disfigured by a number 
of cracks or specks, who would question the ability of a Millais 
to repair them ?—subject to the law laid down by the present 
writer on a former occasion, which dictates that where doubt 
commences with respect to the meaning or effect originally 
intended, the restorer should cease his operations in deference 
to the original artist. 
David Scaife. 


J. BURNET. 


David Scaife was a scene-painter at Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre, but possessing many qualities connected with art. In 
his earlier days he was a water-colour draughtsman in Edin- 
burgh, and disputed the palm with others of that profession, 
confined principally within the precincts of the Scottish metro- 
polis; among whom I may mention Carfrae, W. H. Williams, 
afterwards known from his views in Greece, which gained him 
the sobriquet of Greek Williams. He had also for a competitor, 
Alston, and the drawings of Farrington, the R.A., sent down 
annually to Scotland for sale. It may be worth mentioning 
that at the time I allude to the fashion began amongst water- 
colour painters to use a very rough drawing-jdaper, manufactured 
by the Messrs. Whatman, which gave their works a richness of 
surface, still practised by the present artists. The printsellers 
and dealers in drawings not only supplied the amateurs, but 
furnished the libraries with examples to be lent out to schools 
and pupils. These, our artist Scaife used to manufacture at 25 6d. 
each, and supply the shops, not by dozens, but by hundreds. 
One of the great disseminators of such incentives to artistic 
knowledge was Finlay of Glasgow, who was answerable in his 
lifetime for the particular bias given to the taste of the present 
generation, reaching from the Gallowgate to the auld town of 
Kilmarnock. Detail could not be much expected in works 
manufactured at so cheapa rate. But the drawings of Scaife 
always possessed breadth of effect and chasteness of colour, 
engendered by the works of Girtin, which at that time were in 
_ their zenith. How drawings of this excellence could be pro- 
duced at so cheap a rate may be a mystery to many But the 
way Scaife took to produce this result was, by dividing a large 
sheet of Whatman’s grand elephant into twelve compartments 
with pencil ; and, having outlined in each a subject of rock, 
hill or dale, according to his sketches or his imagination, he 
then saturated the paper as thoroughly as a wet blanket, and 
laid it down on a table, and commenced with grey colour or 
neutral tint, until every subject was charged with its light and 


shade. The next process was to apply colour to suit the various 
designs, and then allow the whole to dry; the consequence 
was, that it not only facilitated the advancement of the draw- 
ings, but gave a firmness and solidity to the manipulation. . The 
detail was afterwards supplied by the hair pencil ; and where 
lights were required, such as foliage or small stones in the 
foreground, he touched them with water, and then rubbed the 
drawing (while the touches were wet) either with bread, or gave 
it a blow with the sleeve of his coat. The consequence was an 
appearance of finish, which effect he heightened by touching in 
shadows and portions of colour. I have been thus particular, 
as many of Turner’s finest early drawings are conducted on the 
same principle. 
French and Baglish Gothic. 
J. DALLAWAY. 

That regular progress which, in English architecture, ap- 
pears to form a gradation is seldom found in France. Here 
it may be traced from the simple arches of Salisbury to the 
gorgeous turrets of Henry VII.’s Chapel. In a general and 
comprehensive view, we must yield the superiority to France 
for loftiness both of conception and practice: with a single 
abatement, that the rich vaultings of our later Gothic far excel 
anything of a similar description on the Continent ; and with 
respect to certain parts of the edifice, the cloister and chapter- 
house have a space and elegance of which no comparative 
examples are there seen. A greater simplicity prevails in the 
capitals of clustered columns in. the early French style. In 
this respect a comparison of the nave of Salisbury with that 
of Amiens will decide this fact, although they will not be found 
to be strictly analogous. The excellence of the English Gothic 
school is seen more conspicuously in certain parts and details, 
In the best specimens of the French school we are struck with 
the admirable effect of comprehension in the architect, both of 
unity of design and consequent beauty. The elevation of the 
most celebrated churches rises firmly from the basement, and 
is composed of very bold and commanding masses. Of their 
great dimensions and space, it may be competent to observe 
that the western front of York could be placed beneath the 
roofs of the choirs of Beauvais or Amiens. Nor is the whole 
effect produced by magnitude alone. The facade, which pre- 
sents broad and imposing members in its porches, buttresses, 
and towers, and the perforated traces in the divisions and 
openings, scarcely ever practised with us, demand our praise 
of its admirable beauty. 

English Frlluminated RSS. 
G. F. WAAGEN. 

From the year 1300 to 1360 the English miniatures agree 
in the chief features with those of France and the Netherlands. 
Like them, the heads exhibit little more than one type, with 
small features, drawn with a thin white substance with the 
pen ; also the folds of the drapery, which is treated more or 
less in the Gothic taste, are drawn skilfully with the pen alone, 
upon a ground of body colour. Instead, however, of the gaudy 
and sometimes entirely unbroken colours, the blue and -ver- 
milion seen in the French and Netherlandish schools, the 
English miniatures have retained the less bright colours of the 
thirteenth century, which are even harmoniously broken with 
lighter tints. A careful rendering of light and shadow is also 
observable, with fine gradations from one to the cther. The 
motives are certainly sometimes forced, but occasionally very 
happy, and capable of expression, earnestness, solemnity and 
dignity, and, in the female figures, of grace of movement. 
The proportions incline to the over slender, but are correct; 
and even short figures occur. The hands are very delicate ri 
but the feet, which are almost always shod, are generally too 
small. Animals frequently exhibit great truth of nature. Be- 
sides the scrolled and raised gold grounds, we observe the 
very elegant panelled ground. As regards the moral elements 
of a picture, the fantastic and the allegorical are no less- 
conspicuous than in manuscripts of other countries ; but the 
inventions of the English in this line are very original. They 
developed the allegory of the two trees, the one bearing virtues, 
the other vices, more fully than any other nation. In the: 
initials important changes are seen. In the larger ones: 
figurative subjects are gradually substituted for the mechanica} 
flourishes, while in the smaller initials the body of the letters 
consists of burnished gold heightened. The square panelled 
ground in which the letter is contained is filled with body 
colours, generally blue or brown, &c. From the corners of 
this quadrangle proceed borders, which in the course of the 
century spread themselves round the whole edge, and sprouted 
forth into little branches, sometimes of golden, sometimes of: 
coloured leaves. In these borders the English manuscripts 
are distinguishable from those of the Continent by great pecu- 
liarity of forms. In the border decorations also a quantity of 
droll inventions occur. Here and there, by way of exception, 
we find historical representations introduced. Altogether, the 
preservation of the beautiful colours, among which a rose colour 
is particularly remarkable, and the very clever arc precise 
execution, are worthy of admiration, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Te committees of the Liverpool Corporation have been 
increased by one that will have to do with ‘‘ Insanitary 
Property and Artisans’ Dwellings.” In spite of all the 
money expended on the improvement of the city, 1t appears 
there still remain 16,039 insanitary houses ; 4,955 of them 
have frontages to streets, and 11,084 are in courts. In 
addition there are 1,292. houses in streets and 1,c49 In 
courts which are more or less insanitary, so that the com- 
mittee will have shortly to deal with 18,380 houses. As 
there are probably 70,000 inhabitants in the insanitary 
houses there would be no advantage in turning them out 
unless better dwellings were awaiting them. Accordingly 
Mr. SHELMERDINE, the city surveyor, was instructed by the 
committee to prepare plans for dwellings which could be 
let at the low rents of 35. and 4s. a week. 


FOREIGN painters of military scenes find no difficulty in 
discovering proper uniforms. In the Invalides there is a 
capital collection available, and an excellent guide-book 
describing it can also be obtained. One of the results of the 
Military Exhibition is likely to be the creation of a similar 
series of uniforms. Colonel MaLet, the chairman of the 
Loan Committee, has appealed to the exhibitors asking 
them to contribute the uniforms they have lent in order 
that a national collection may be formed. The President 
and Council of the Royal United Service Institution are 
ready to take charge of the uniforms, and will exhibit them 
m connection with the interesting objects which belong to 
the Institution, and for which the Whitehall Chapel is likely 
to be used as a gallery. 


THERE is an interesting contest in progress over the 
Pandora of Erty, which is in the Birmingham Gallery. Mr. 
JAMES ORROCK, when he went there, was shocked to find the 
picture elevated to one of the topmost positions, and he 
appealed through the newspapers for more justice towards 
a work by a great artist. But then the question arises as to 
the character of the picture. Mr. GEoRGE WALLER, of the 
South Kensington Museum, maintains that it was pre- 
sented to the Birmingham Society of Arts as a sketch, and 
was always so described during the period it was in my 
charge — 1852 to 1858. This sketch was never re- 
garded as a representative work by the artist, and 
certainly—like some of Davip Cox’s best examples— 
gains nothing by being seen too closely. Mr. ORRocK 
thereupon invokes the aid of Sir J. D. Linton, who 
supplied the following information :—‘“I have got the 
information from GILcHRIst—the large £7ty is the finished 
picture painted in 1824. I have the study painted in 1820, 
and it is described by Gitcurist as exhibited in the British 
Institution in 1820, ‘a small picture highly finished.’ It 
was bought by Sir THomas Lawrence, and first brought 
ErTy into position. The Birmingham one, as I write 
above, is a finished picture of the same, but painted four 
years later, viz. 1824. GILCHRIST gives the size of mine 
1 foot 5 inches by 1 foot 11 inches. Besides, I bought it 
with this history, so that the idea of the Birmingham 
one being a sketch is absurd both historically and 
artistically.” This statement rouses Mr. WuitTworTH 
WALLER, the Keeper of the Birmingham Gallery, who 
states :-—‘‘ Both Mr. James Orrock and Sir James LINTON 
are wrong in supposing that the Paxdora in the Art Gallery 
is the finished picture painted in 1844, and acquired by Sir 
‘Tuomas Lawrence. ‘That picture is stated in GILCHRIST’S 
‘Life of Etty’ to be 4 feet by 4 feet 9 inches. The one in 
my charge is 8 feet by 5 feet 8 inches. The latter is an 
«nfinished work, possibly one of the rough sketches men- 
vioned by Gi_cHrist as having been executed by Erty for 
the Pandora. It was presented to the Society of Arts, then 
the School of Design, in 1844 by Mr. Howarp Hatton, 
who describes it as ‘a large sketchy work by Erty.’ This 
description coincides with the canvas, which is rough and 
unfinished in many parts ; furthermore, the picture which 
was the property of Sir T'Homas LAWRENCE was afterwards 
purchased by Mr. JosepH Nip, M.P., and by that gentle- 
man was exhibited at the exhibition of Erry’s works at the 
Society of Arts, London, in 1849, and during that exhibition 
the picture now here was on the walls of the School of 
Design in New Street.” Mr. Orrock is so skilled a con- 


noisseur, especially with English works, one hesitates to 
suggest that he is at fault, but in the case of Erry’s picture, 
his zeal appears to have carried him away before he 
considered the history of the picture. But where is the 
picture that was 4 feet by 4 feet 9 inches? 


ALTHOUGH the United States may be called a new 
country, there are buildings in it which have a claim to be 
conserved for their historic or architectural interest as if 
they were many centuries older. According to a speech 
delivered by Mr. UpjoHn at the Congress of Architects, 
in Washington, it is proposed to remove the Treasury 
building in New York, which is a copy of the Parthenon 
minus the sculpture. When it was erected, the value of 
iron beams was unknown, and in consequence the wide 
roofs ave supported by arches 16 inches thick; the interior — 
hall of marble is supported by masonry. Now, as Mr. 
UPJOHN says, it is a wrong to tear down so interesting a 
building merely for a real estate speculation. Accordingly 
he proposed a resolution to this effect :—“ It frequently 
comes to our notice that historical and monumental 
public buildings are sometimes designated by State and 
municipal authorities to be removed for those of a more 
practical and utilitarian character; and it is sometimes 
done or liable to be done in a manner which would interfere 
with the history of architecture and perhaps destroy an 
epoch of representative buildings ; and as the history of 
civilisation and the world is traced by the character of its 
buildings and its architecture, and the degree of civilisation 
of peoples is determined by monuments they have left, 
Resolved : — That we deprecate undue haste in these 
matters, as being detrimental to the so-called art, and that 
it is our duty as architects to be conservators of public 
architecture ; and that in our judgment this Institute 
should appoint a committee to be styled conservators of 
the public architecture of the country ; and that this com- 
mittee should call the attention of this Institute to any 
action which is to be made by the authorities which would 
be detrimental to the cause of art.” The resolution was 
adopted without any dissentients. ‘That it was called for is 
evident, but, considering the state of opinion in America 
about real estate, and the advantages of setting about new 
contracts, it is to be feared the conservators of public 
architecture will have to exercise only an honorary office. 


ADOLPHE ARTZ, the painter, has died at La Haye, of 
which he was a native, in his fifty-second year. He was a 
pupil of Joskr Israéxs, and although he never caught the 
power of his master in tragic scenes, yet in the general 
treatment of peasant life there was much in common 
between the two. ‘The engraving from Son Trousseau de 
Mariage—a peasant girl sewing a muslin veil—which we 
published some years ago, suggests the character of the 
pictures by M. Arrz. He lived for some years in Paris, 
and worthily acted as vice-president of the Fine Art Section 
of the Netherlands at the last internaticnal exhibition. M. 
ArTz was also successful in treating the landscapes of 
Holland, and those works had the appearance of being 
executed in the oven air. 


M. Joun Louis Brown, who died in Paris on Satur- 
day, was a painter whose works of late found favour with 
Parisians. “Etre bien 4 cheval” represents a common 
aspiration with Frenchmen, and the late artist was sure of 
success when he began to represent the cavaliers of the 
Bois de Boulogne and other equestrian scenes. He spared 
no trouble to become a master in oils and water-colours, 
and in every one of his works the hand of a true artist was 
to be seen, It might be said that in his line he had few 
competitors. It seemed to be admitted that he was entitled 
to a monopoly of one class of society, for although many 
men could paint equestrians as well as Joun Louis Brown, 
they could not so well suggest that the subjects were ladies 
and gentlemen. In all his works there.is a refinement 
which his patrons could appreciate. JoHN Louis Brown : 
painted some military scenes from observation, but they 
never gained the success which awaited the works of 
DEYAILLE and DE NEvuvILLE. His best cavalry men were 
those who had quitted the uniform. The painter took:side 
with M. MEISSONIER against the Salon, and his works were 
among the attractions of the new exhibition, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


WO. 291.-DESIGN FOR WINDOW AT GILSBOROUGH, 
NORTHAMPTON, 
(E. BURNE-JONES, A.B.A] 


WO. 292._PART OF A WINDOW FOR HOUSE AT NEWPORT, U.S.A. 


RIC THE RED.-WIFE OF THORFINN KARLSEFIRE._THORFINN, 
KARL3SESIRE. 


(E. BURNE-JONES, A.2.A.] 


DESIGN FOR BERMONDSEY FREE LIBRART. 


HIS was a design submitted by Messrs. NewMAN & 
NEwMaAN, in the recent competition for a free library 
at Bermondsey, and which we have reason to believe was 
ene of the finally selected seven or eight out of a large 
number of designs, the assessor’s award being overthrown, 
and’a design selected which broke the conditions of the 
competition, and could not be carried out for the stipulated 
price. It was expressly stated that the building should not 
have lights looking over the adjoining property, which it 
will be seen was avoided in this design, and upon reference 
to the plans which will explain themselves. The selected 
design covered the whole, or nearly the whole of the site, 
and had windows shown overlooking the adjoining property. 
The design illustrated was estimated at the sum of 
5,000/, not including some of the fittings to the upper 
and additional book stores, designed with the necessary 
space for about 25,000 volumes when completed. 


; EOUSE AT SURBITON. 
"] ‘HIS house has been lately completed from the de- 


signs of Mr, THomas R. RicHarps, 25 Bedford 
Row, W.C. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION.* 
By J. D. SEDDING, 


petis visit of the Institute of British Architects to the 
exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society is, I think, an 
occasion of good omen for both bodies ; and, speaking as one 
of the rank-and-file of the guests, I echo our President’s remarks 
and say how glad we are to come, and how much at home we 
feel now we are here. Although the invitation came in simple 
form, it were surely to be unjust to the thought of our hosts if 
we did not interpret it less as a piece of courtesy to ourselves 
than as a graceful act of homage to that great queen-mother of 
all the arts whom we unworthily represent. We feel at home, 
I say, now that we are here, and this not simply because of the 
kindness of our reception, but because we, too, are an Arts and 
Crafts Society—a society as old as the hills, whose life must 
be counted not by years but by centuries, its exhibitions not by 
units but by thousands, For who shall deny that every 
structure that the British architect, ancient or modern, has set 
‘ap in this fair land of ours, is in a true and literal sense an 
exhibition of this self-same grand old society of design and 
handicraft to which we, as architects, traditionally belong ? 
Who does not know that these structures severally represent by 
their lines and their furniture the art capacity of England at the 
time of their erection? Forgive me, then, if I claim the twin- 
sisters of Design and Handicraft that adorn Mr. Sumner’s 
charming tail-piece on page 28r of the Society’s little blue-book, 
supported by “glass” and “metalwork,” as the legitimate 
progeny of architecture itself. 
What is architecture? Architecture is the Catholic Church 
of the Arts and Crafts; and just as it is her members who 
make the Catholic Church, so it is the industries that make 
‘architecture. See how architecture has the biggest pro- 
gramme, the widest range of sympathy and action of all the 
arts—it is more practical ; it demands more technical, work- 
‘shop knowledge ; it deals with a greater variety of materials, of 
‘subjects, and fellow-workers than any other art, except, perhaps, 
music. And just as it leans upon the co-operation of other arts, 
‘so is it dependent on a good average proficiency of design and 
hand-skill in every department. To whom then, I ask, should 
‘the Arts and Crafts Society look for encouragement and 
Support in their endeavour to lift English work to its old high 
level of thoroughness, if not to the British architect? So, 
-again, to whom should the British architect look for help and 
“encouragement in his war against ignorance and ugliness, if not 


* A paper read at the visit of the Institute to the New Gallery on 
\the 11th instant. 


to a society which numbers in its ranks some of the most 
approved designers and operatives of the present day? 


By hammer and hand 
All arts do stand, 


—especially architecture. And happily the day is gone by 
when architects foolishly looked down upon and domineered 
over the handicraftsman who sometimes fumbled over his 
precious designs. I have heard frock-coat architects prate of 
their position towards the tradesmen in a manner that reminds 
one of the Medizval preacher who, discoursing upon the 
mutual relation of pastor and flock, took for his text Job. i. 
verse 14 :—*The oxen were ploughing, and the asses feeding 
beside them.” Now we remember that the craftsman is of our 
kin ; now we cultivate more hospitable hearts and minds. So, 
too, the day is happily passing by when architecture may be 
deemed a thing of quantities and dilettanteism and drains. _ 

The “ fine art” nonsense is dying out, and there is growing 
up a tacit understanding that if our duties are too numerous, it 
is the purely business duties of our profession that shall be 
farmed out and not the art duties. We mean to stand to the 
art of architecture in its widest sense ; we plant our feet in 
traditional tracks ; we will not relinquish one item of the time- 
honoured programme of our art as practised in days of old, and 
as handed down to us ir the recent past by such distinguished 
all-round masters of design and handicraft as Sir William 
Chambers, the Brothers Adam, Pugin, Street and Burges. 

If the Royal Academy (as our President said the other 
night) cannot find a common meeting-ground for the arts—if it 
fail to supply an exhibition that embraces design in all its 
branches, we have the Arts and Crafts Society. And this visit 
is bound to do us good. This grouping together of so many 
various yet kindred phases of design makes us realise how 
wide, how big a world the world of design is. It is a good 
thing for us to rub shoulders with men who, though working 
for the same ends as ourselves, approach things from a different 
point of view, bring new institutions, new ideas, new /echnique 
to bear upon familiar toil. It does no good to trace how im- 
measurably inferior the devil’s machinework is to Heaven’s 
ordained handicraft. It isa good thing for us to enlarge our 
artistic experiences, and to be in the swim of things for an hour 
or two. For, truth to say, an architect’s art is apt to represent 
a good deal more survival than revival. Practising a calling 
which is bound to appeal to tradition and precedent, and whose 
responsibilities seem to increase day by-day, the tendency of an 
architect is to carry on his work with a stolidity and lack of 
enthusiasm that accounts for much that is tame and stodgy in 
one’s character and productions. But here we meet with men 
of high-mettled genius and unspoiled ardour, in the persons of 
the members of the Arts and Crafts Society, Here we are in 
the pick of things. Here is design that is not a survival but 
that is alive with individuality and revolutionary motive. And 
if one is not wholly content with what is here, one can recallthe 
oid woman’s laconic reply to Southey, who, wishing to be civil, 
remarked as he passed her on the road, that it was dreadful 
weather. ‘ Any weather is better than none,” says she. And 
so, methinks, any design is better than none. 

But there is something more valuable for the architect to 
note here than mere original composition, and that is the 
splendid persistency with which certain artists and manufac- 
turers will hang on to and follow up some new process, or some 
revival of an old one, and this at a considerable cost of time 
and money, and with scanty recognition from the world outside. 
We shall note these things in our walk round, and, where 
possidle, call that process into requisition, and so help to 
develop it. Again, when the work of any craftsman represented 
here appeals to us, we shall note his name and address, 
and invite his co-operation in the realisation of our ideals 
for our work. And we shall not be afraid of employing 
a man or woman we have never heard of before. 

It is one of the sweetest privileges of an architect that he 
can, so to speak, play the part of Providence to deserving 
fellow-workers, And I could tell you of several sculptors, 
modellers, wood-carvers, stained-glass designers, who, unpraised 
and obscure before, have found their life’s opportunity through 
the instrumentality of the exhibitions of this society. ’Tis 
better to discover an artist than to find a continent. 

But enough of generalities, and now for the “in particular,” 
and don’t be alarmed if I begin at the beginning. With a 
knowledge of human frailty that does them infinite credit, the 
Hanging Committee commences the show in the cartoon- 
room, to which people would naturally fly first, anda painter 
leads off as usual. But the coloured stained glass cartaon of 
the “Annunciation to the Shepherds,” for Lanercost Abbey, 
that figures as No. 1, is by one who ranks as something a great 
deal higher than even a rare and radiant painter. For Mr. 
Burne-Jones is a designer, a dreamer of dreams, who, unlike 
you and me, can realise his dreams, If he handle an old theme 
it is to put a fresh colouring upon it; if he is asked to supple- 
ment the attractions of an old building it is to bring in his 
hands a contribution of this century’s noblest device, 
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Mr. Sumner’s cartoons for sgrafitto for Clare Church (Nos. 
2 and 54) represent an admirable method of permanent wail- 
decoration which is certain to come into more common use the 
more it is known; and at our art-committee’s meeting on 
December 15, when we discourse upon decorative plaster, we 
shall hope to have Mr. Sumner with us to explain the process. 

In Nos. 6, 7, 14, 15 we have Mr. Crane’s cartoons 77 
Zempera for his “Corona Vite” and “Fairy Garden” wall- 
papers, showing him to be in this line, as in any other he 
touches, a master of design that bubbles over with invention 
and fancy. 

At Nos. 8 and 11 we are again with Mr. Burne-Jones in 
cartoons that respectively represent his early and his later 
work. Who would have thought that a man who began to 
design only after he had left Oxford would so soon take a 
place in the world’s front rank? Who would have credited that 
the wild tumultuousness of No. 8 would have grown into the 
sedate self-control of No. 11? But art is full of wonders. In 
the last-named we have the cartoons for a domestic window, 
showing the Icelandic discoverers of America, with very 
Viking names. Note the utter simplicity of the picture. Just 
two explorers with edge-tools ; between them the wife of one of 
them holding a log-chart ; and behind them the tumbled shapes 
of a scrunched, wind-worn iceberg: that is all, for there is no 
two-guinea per foot canopies and diapers and that sort of 
thing—that is all! And yet how much exquisite drawing, and 
subtle device, and imaginative colour remains unaccounted for. 
We examine the picture, for ’tis a maze of mysterious handi- 
craft throughout—a saga in crayons—a deed of daring elo- 
quently told without a drop of printer’s ink. And this fine 
cartoon has for fit companion Mr. Madox-Brown’s Baptism of 
King Eadwine (No. 22), executed for our President’s town hall 
at Manchester. The fine English spirit, the manly directness, 
the noble realism, the good treatment that characterise this 
great artist's work are present here. And architects will 
appreciate the wealth of design, the conscientious regard for 
archeological proprieties, the accurate delineation of archi- 
tectural detail that are found in this picture in the Saxon 
chapel—the font (I wonder which of us will soonest utilise that 
font !),in the hangings, the embroideries, the Roman pavement, 
and the rest of it. In this particular there is agreement 
between this picture and Mr. Burne-Jones’s, where the armour- 
straps, the hatchet, the shield, the head-pieces are all careful 
pieces of design. 

But I have not yet done with Madox-Brown. Come with 
me for a ‘moment to the north gallery, and you have a chest of 
drawers and looking-glass “for workman or cottager.” All I 
as a British workman can say is, that furniture of that sert will 
suit me down to the ground. The simplest thing in the whole 
show—just Nature’s despised deal, stained green—with never a 
moulding (only that jolly depressed shell-ornament above the 
glass), yet it carries distinction in its every line. I like its 
glorious meanness, its divine simplicity; the man who can 
dignify deal boards like that can do anything. But so it ever 
is. Given an artist, and he is even, perhaps, a bigger artist in 
little things than in large. Given a designer, and design oozes 
out at his every pore. You recognise the mighty musician in 
Beethoven’s chant as well as in his Fifth Mass. You recog- 
nise the king of humanity in Scott’s “ Proud Maisie” ballad as 
weil as in the Waverley novel. Let no young man grumble at 
a small commission after this. 

To return to the cartoon-room. There are Whall’s cartoons 
(No. 29) to notice (his address is in the index of exhibitors), 
also some delightful drawings of flowers and foliage by Mr. 
Selwyn Image and Mr. Gaetano Meo, all tending to show 
what a field of home-art is open to the architect who has a 
garden, and how much poetry can be put into the simple 
rendering of familiar flowers. Then there is Mr. Sanderson’s 
case of bookbinding (No. 88), demonstrating how a_born- 
designer can manipulate crude single tools into a charming 


tangle of form, much as bell-ringers roll many changes out of 


bells. Mr. Morris’s case of illuminations (No. 85) tells us two 
things.’ First, how well artistic printing lends itself to colour. 
Secondly, how no architect, or other artist, need twiddle his 
thumbs on Saturday and Sunday afternoons while he has a 
colour-box and “ The Roots of the Mountains” within reach. 
No one should miss Mr. Philip Webb’s bird-panel done in 
plaster (No. 59). It is only 12 inches square, but it speaks of 
design and familiarity with bird-life. 

Among other interesting specimens of plasterwork in this 
room and the adjoining hall is Mr. Sumner’s very suggestive 
application of gesso for a mural monument (N03 97 este ets 
G. T. Robinson’s exhibit of coloured plaster for wall decoration 
(No. 449) is an important architectural exhibit ; so also is 
Messrs, Bell & Frampton’s coloured panels for an altar-piece 
in fibrous plaster (No. 476), which, though of unequal merit in 
its parts, forms a graceful and notable whole. But why use 
fibrous plaster here? 

Of metalwork in the entrance-hall, there is Mr. Lethaby’s 
cast-iron grate and chimneypiece (No. 461), which is a fresh 
and successful effort. Mr, Collie’s music stand (No. 465) is an 


‘sobriety of, design, delicate mouldings, quiet inlays and 


awful mistake. How aman who is capable of composing so 
charming a thing out of Kensington scraps can condescend to 
such a method of design as this passes my comprehension, 
For a clever, expressive and wholly modern bit of modelling 
see Creswick’s bronze panels (No. 453) illustrating Longfellow’s 
“Village Blacksmith,” fitted into a fireplace. Ledward’s 
singularly beautiful sun-dial panel (No. 483) will have our 
respectful attention, not only because he has recently gone from 
us, but because of the fine qualities exhibited in this work, 
To have known Ledward is to have known one of those rare 
people who are the salt of the earth; and yet this last piece of - 
work of his makes one feel that one didn’t half know him, for it 
manifests a sudden outburst of genius—it has a touch of 
emotional strength which I, for one, was not wholly prepared © 
to find. Strange that this exhibition should contain a plaster— 
model by Ledward set in a monument by J. M. Maclaren, the 
architect, and both have died since the exhibition opened — 
(RLPJee = 
Mr. Dresster’s girl’s head in copper, silvered and oxidised, 
will be examined with interest ; the depositing process here 
used has this advantage, that it is done over the artist’s actua) 
work, nee 
The north gallery is likely to be popular to architects, both 
as householders and house-furnishers; and we cannot fail to 
observe with satisfaction how large a proportion of the exhibits 
are by architects of the younger school. Mr. Jack is repre- © 
sented in a bachelor’s sideboard (No. 319), and in an ingenious 
oak cabinet (No. 323), well suited to store away a wealthy 
architect’s rolls of designs. Mr. Lethaby is more largely 
represented, and one sees how admirably home-furniture lends 
itself to his refined inventive mind. In these samples of his — 
design he taps a new vein and turns it to fine account. F 
would specially mention the walnut cabinet (No. 316) as 
having some of the best qualities of old English furniture in its 


thorough workmanship. You will also admire Mr. Blomfeld’s 
corner-cupboard (No. 311), inlaid with snakewood and ebony. 
Snakewood is'a somewhat uncanny-looking production, but full 
of character. It comes, as you know, from British Guiana, 
and is termed letter-wood, from its curiously regular mottlings, 
which resemble old printing. There isa table of coromandel 
wood in Collinson & Lock’s exhibit (No. 348) which is worth 
noting. Coromandel wood is ebony that is beautifully striped with 
yellowish brown. Mr. Horne’s inlaid church seats (No. 325) are 
suggestive, and I hope they will set a newfashionin a fitting where 
novelty of treatment would be welcome. The mahogany writing- 
cabinet (No. 313) by Mr. Gimson is one of the nicest things in 
the room ; and his presidential-looking armchair (No. 337) isa 
new rendering of a good old English sort. Another good 
exhibit of Mr. Gimson’s is a plaster frieze (No. 310), which 1 
hope he will let me use. . 

Every one will note with approval Mr. Stephen Webb’s 
admirably modelled ceiling (No. 345); also the series of 
engraved inlays in Collinson & Lock’s furniture by the same 
wonderfully able and fertile-minded artist. Of wood-carving, 
one of the most interesting exhibits is the Bluecoat Moxzfor and 
Montitress (No. 406), by Mr. Knox, and you will do well to Sind 
out his address. Another notable specimen in this room is — 
Mr. Crane’s series of panels in gesso, bronzed and lacquered 
(No. 283), a medium of which he is very fond, and which he 
turns to such artistic account. Before he leaves this room | 
hope that our President will extract a promise from Mr. Crane 
to give us a gesso night at the Institute, with description and — 
demonstration. Es 

And now to proceed to the west gallery (the embroidery ~ 
room) in which we now are, ; 


and where I leave you. 
Truth to say, I am not equal to the task of describing the — 
exquisite stitchery that adorns these walls. I could only speak 
in ordinary terms, whereas speech should be embroidered todo 
justice to them. Besides which, you can no longer stand me — 
nor stand yourselves. One final remark I would make; we 
have seen elsewhere in this exhibition what man is doing to — 
raise the standard of current art, and a glance round this room: 
will convince you that, in her own special sphere of handicraft, — 
woman too is winning triumphs. ft 
Here is a signal proof that the past has by no means 
exhausted every art-motive, or robbed us of chances of begetting’ 
beauty by the exercise of our hand and brain, Let none, on 
leaving this exhibition, say that English art is not “looking up.” 
Let no one say that we cannot do fine, big, original things: 
nowadays. Let noone say, “All is done, I have come too 
late!” For everything in the workshop-world points to the 
fact that a golden era is dawning for English art. The fowing — 
tide is with us, and the British architect is well in the swim: 
of it. 


Nir. Onslow Ford suggests that the statue of Christopher — 
Marlowe should be erected near Christ Church Gate, Canter- 
bury. Lord Coleridge recently selected the Dane-John as the: 
site. Up tothe present the subscriptions for the work do not 
exceed 4o0/, 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


T the first meeting of the session of the Society of Archi- 

tects, held on Tuesday, the 11th inst, the president, Mr. 

Robert Walker, A.M. Inst.C.E., of Cork, delivered the following 
address :— 

I count it a high honour that through your favour I am 
called upon to preside over the Society of Architects for a 
second year. I have accepted the trust reposed in me under a 
deep sense of the responsibility attached to the office of pre- 
- sident, and I recognise that your choice may be made probably 
owing to your considering that I am influenced, as you are, by 
a desire to promote the general interests of the profession, the 
advancement of which is the object for which your Society has 
been founded. We look beyond the confines of our own 
Society with fraternal anxiety, for the advancement of all prac- 
titioners by raising the standard of art culture and scientific 
attainments in our profession. I am sustained and encouraged 
by the consideration that my task in administering the affairs 
of our body will be shared by your Council, consisting of the 
past presidents, vice-presidents, and twelve elected members, in 
whuse devotion to the interests of the profession I have, in 
common with you, the utmost confidence. With such a Council, 
having the sympathy of and assisted by the officers, I anticipate 
a prosperous year. 

Our annual excursion has become an institution which pro- 
vides pleasure and instruction. This year the historical county 
of Kent was the land of promise to which we made our 
pilgrimage, and we realised our expectations ; by far a larger 
number joined than in any previous year, and some members 
of the profession outside our body were welcomed amongst us. 
Mr. Middleton will read a paper on the trip, illustrated by 
slides, prepared from photographs of the principal objects of 
interest taken during our visit by two of our members, which 
you will find most interesting. One very gratifying feature of 
our party was the large number of members who sketched in 
pencil and in colours, showing marked ability and genius in 
this most charming and useful accomplishment. We were placed 
under obligations by our hospitable friends, who received and 
conducted us along the route, whom we had the pleasure of 
thanking for their kindness and courtesy, and which thanks, in 
your behalf, I repeat from this place. 

The Council’s report for the year, which has been laid 
before you, shows an increase of members, and an improved 
financial condition. The papers read at the sessional meetings 
were of considerable interest, and have been published in the 
Proceedings for the benefit, chiefly, of the members throughout 
the kingdom who are precluded by distance from being present. 

I may here observe that it is to be regretted that those 
members who live within easy distance of St. James’s Hall do 
not attend in such numbers as their numerical strength warrant 
the Council to expect. This is clearly a loss to the members 
who absent themselves and a disadvantage to the Society’s 
work ; a free interchange of views upon the subjects treated in 
the papers is the surest and most practical method of adding to 
the sum of one’s knowledge, eliminating errors and marking 
progress in study, for I take it we are-students to the end of the 
chapter. 

It is now generally acknowledged that by means of lectures 
and essays knowledge is most readily and efficiently dissemi- 
nated. The subjects are known before the night of meeting, 
so that members may refresh their memories upon them, and 
attend prepared to express their approval or disapproval of the 
views advanced in the papers, giving their reasons, which in 
itself is an excellent exercise of the powers of the mind, and 
tendsto develop clear views, and promotes facility in express- 
ing them ; and perhaps I may be permitted to say, presumably 
to the younger members of the Society, that matters of fact 
may be stated, but that matters of opinion, when stated, remain 
to be proved by arguments, and in présenting these in discus- 
sion the observations should always be directed to the subject, 
and not at the speaker or writer, with whose contentions issue 
may be joined. Personalities in debate, whether spoken or 
written, lower the tone of the discussion, divert the mind from 
the merits of the subject, miss the mark and make no advance 
in the investigation of truth. It is most desirable to cultivate 
the power of expressing our views in a clear and popular form. 
The stilted style of a specification does not tend to develop 
flowing speech, and in my opinion that department of profes- 
sional literature may be emancipated from its repetitions, and 
from many of its absurd old-world phrases and obscure 
generalities, and may be reduced to plain English. 

I know of no profession in which the art of stating facts 
clearly and in their logical sequence is a more valuable adjunct 
to its practice than ours, and for this reason I recommend 
regular attendance at our sessional meetings, as affording an 
excellent opportunity of developing such powers by taking part 
in the discussions on the papers. 

1am constrained to say that your Council is disappointed 
atthe paucity of the attendances at the meetings generally, 
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which it is earnestly requested may be corrected. If you 
attend regularly as a duty which you owe to yourself and to 
your fellow-members, soon the performance of the duty will 
become a pleasure and a profit. Members must not think that 
nothing more is required of them when they have paid their 
subscriptions, although it might have been paid without giving 
the officers the trouble of applying frequently. That is only a 
small part of the obligation due by amember. The Society is 
entitled to the personal support and influence of its members, 
and, in the namé of the Council, I call upon all members to 
render such assistance as their ability and opportunities may - 
permit without making any undue demand on their time. 
Country members whose business calls them up to London 
from time to time, by consulting the programme of meetings 
with which the secretary supplies them, may so arrange the 
dates of their visits as to make them, sometimes at least, 
coincident with the dates of the meetings, and so be enabled 
to attend cccasionally. 

The response to the Council’s request for papers from 
members has not been ready and numerous, as the large number 
on our roll warranted the Council to expect. I trust that this 
state of things will be remedied, and that a large number of 
papers will be sent in during the session. It would have been 
convenient had the list been completed before the session com- 
menced. Papers for the middle and end of the session are 
readily obtained, but papers for the early part are not so 
easily procured. Why this should be so is not very apparent, 
probably owing to want of prompt decision, and, perhaps, to 
procrastination, which is, of course, very human ; but this may, 
and we trust will, be remedied and made to disappear as one of 
the Council’s embarrassments. 

A munificent offer of pictures has been made to the nation, 
under certain reasonable conditions, by Mr. Henry Tate, of 
Park Hill, with the object of founding a gallery of national art. 
We are specially interested in the generous and public spirited 
donor’s wishes being realised. Of course we may naturally be 
expected to take an interest in the housing of the proposed 
British collection—in desiring that the site may be wisely 
chosen, balancing the. advantages between town and country, 
convenience v, pure air, Then the design of the building, if 
the collection should escape marriage with another collection, 
and avoid going into lodgings, is a topic of infinite interest. 
The public no doubt would desire that there should be light 
enough, natural and artificial, to see the pictures, and so con- 
trived as to insure safety from damp, fire and injurious 
atmospheric influences. As there is little doubt but that there 
would be additions made from time to time to such a collec- 
tion, it seems desirable that the building should be made, 
within reasonable limits, larger than would be necessary to 
contain this present gift of pictures,and so designed as to 
admit of extension from a central entrance. As aclient of mine 
once said to me in giving his instructions, ‘I want a sort of 
telescopic order of building, that will admit of being extended 
when necessary.” The style of the building will no doubt be a 
matter of considerable interest, as would also its arrangement 
and the materials of which it should be constructed. Upon 
none of these points do I wish to offer any suggestion, but I 
think you will probably take a very especial interest in an 
architectural section, if one be included in the scheme of a 
national gallery of British art for the three kingdoms, and that 
you will heartily approve of the suggestion contained in this 
reference, as I am aware that your Council does. 

We recognise that the noble gift is inspired by a desire to 
promote the best interests of British art and art culture in the 
nation, and we recognise the sisterhood which exists between 
painting and architecture. I am therefore emboldened to 
make the suggestion, and should it meet with approval, and a 
section for architectural drawings be included in the scheme, it 
will tend to promote art culture connected with every class in 
the community. The subjects of the drawings would be varied 
and far reaching, and would extend to all buildings erected to 
meet the requirements of the community, secular and sacred, 
from the palace of the wealthy to the cottage of the lowly. 
All buildings may be made to educate the eye to beauty in 
form, simplicity, grouping, lights, shadows and colour, and to 
express truth in manifest suitability to purpose. An architec- 
tural section, by its teaching and the spirit of emulation which 
it would impart to the public and the profession, would 
encourage and promote the erection of artistic buildings 
throughout the land, within view of the masses of the people, 
who seldom if ever have an opportunity of entering galleries of 
art. Iam satisfied that such a section would be of the utmost 
importance to the profession. It would enable us to trace the 
growth of fashions, if not of styles, in architecture, from one 
period to another, and would foster what is good, beautiful and 
true. And may it not be possible to found a school or schools 
of architecture in connection with such a gallery? This is an 
addendum to the suggestion which I do not propose to further 
refer to, but I will venture to say, with regard to the suggestion 
itself, that at the right time it will most likely be duly con- 
sidered. I sincerely trust, however, that, with or without an 
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architectural section, a national gallery of British art may within 
the near future become an accomplished fact. 

As an introduction to our rules I find the following :—‘t The 
Society of Architects is an institution acting under the Literary 
and Scientific Institutions Act, 1854, 17 and 18 Vic. cap. 12, 
and is established for the advancement of architectural art and 
practice.” It appears to me that there is an obligation enjoined 
upon us by this prefix to our rules, which never ceases to 
demand honest and persistent effort upon our parts to give 
effect to this object. How may this be done? 

We should, I think, commence with ourselves, and by 
constant attendance at the meetings help to render them more 
interesting and instructive and qualify to take an intelligent and 
practical part in the work cf advancement, by adding to our 
store of knowledge, and by improving: those powers. of mind 
and body which will make us more extensively useful to our 
fellows. This will be irksome to the slothful and self-indulgent. 
I trust we have none such on our muster-roll, and I rather think 
we have not. 

The general question of the advancement of the profession 
is one that extends tothe limits of the whole country and affects 
all practitioners, numbering, perhaps, five times the number 
outside of the professional bodies as are comprised within them ; 
and the advancement of the whole and the finding of remedies 
for undoubted evils can only be brought about by a fixing ofa 
minimum standard of general and technical educational attain- 
ments for aspirants to the ranks of the profession. I venture to 
say that this can only be done by passing an Education and 
Registration Act, duly considered and safeguarded in the in- 
terests of the public and the profession, and which should 
recognise vested interests. 

For the following reasons, among many which may be 
adduced, it would at once provide the funds necessary to pay 
for teaching and examining bodies, the absence of which 
paralyse the action of voluntary bodies, no matter how earnest 
and praiseworthy the efforts of such bodies may be, by charging 
a moderate fee to the parties primarily interested, namely, the 
practitioners and the students. 

In all forward movements for the quickening and revival of 
existing institutions, and for the advancement of the best 
interests of the community at large, or any of its sections, it is 
acknowledged that the young present the best and most fruitful 
field for laying down the seed of permanent advancement and 
progress, and afford the most certain promise of a growing and 
abundant harvest of results. Applying this view to our pro- 
fession it would appear that education and examination form 
the only reliable basis to start from for the attainment of the 
advancement which is desired. The Bill before Parliament 
recognises vested interests and it safeguards the public, and it 
may be modified in details as may be considered wise in com- 
mittee. The measure does not disturb any of the recognised 
bodies, whether they exist with or without charters. Their 
powers will not be impaired; the Act will only deal with their 
members by way of recognition, and not with the bodies, as 
such, by way of abrogating the functions or curtailing their 
powers of expansion; on the contrary, it is a result looked 
forward to with great confidence that all existing bodies 
throughout the kingdoms will be greatly increased in member- 
ship and efficiency. We held this view three or four years ago, 
and the interest awakened by merely promulgating the Bill 
has verified the accuracy of the prediction, as the professional 
returns will show. This question does not belong to any 
society or body, and perhaps you will bear with me while I 
say to my professional brethren outside our Society, whom I 
have no right to address as I address you, that I am deeply 
anxious to discover how the members of the profession through- 
out the kingdoms, who hitherto have remained indifferent to 
this matter, may be induced to study this question so as to 
realise its importance and see that it is their own question, 
interesting not merely to a few, but of the first importance to 
the whole body of practitioners inside and outside of the 
institutions and societies. 

It has been made abundantly clear that advancement is 
needed, and that many evils exist which need removal. I do 
not remember at this moment that any body has controverted 
this statement. On the contrary, it has been acknowledged on 
all hands. I feel, however, that it would be well that the 
Registration Committee, to whom we can only make the sug- 
gestion, should collect what has been written on both sides of 
this question, eliminating irrelevant matter, and reissue it, in 
the hope that it may reach the apathetic and indifferent, and 
induce them to give the measure due consideration, and finally 
their support. Those who oppose the Education and Regis- 
tration Bil do so chiefly on three grounds, so far as I am 
acquainted with their expressed views, and to avoid being mis- 
understood I desire to say that the concluding sentences of the 
last paragraph do not apply to them. 

I shall refer briefly to the three objections. Firstly, it is 
objected that ‘‘ the Bill registers unqualified men.” It registers 
all men who prove that they are in practice, because it would 
be unjust to do otherwise, and because Parliament will respect 


the vested interests of even incompetent men who have been 
endowed by the public with a practice; but from the passing 
of the Bill, the element of incompetency will become a dimi- 
nishing quantity, until it finally disappears from our ranks, 
when the public will be placed in such a position of security as 
may be obtained by the assurance that all practitioners are at 
least possessed of the minimum standard of education and ~ 
training necessary for the due discharge of the functions of an 
architect. In your published lectures and Proceedings this — 
objection has already been fully and completely disposed of, 
Secondly, it is said that “the Bill is unnecessary, because the ~ 
chief or oldest architectural body has provided a voluntary ~ 
examination for those desiring to enter its ranks as associates,” 
This shows that the second class of objectors have failedta 
grasp the magnitude and scope of the questions dealt with in 
the Bill, and do not appear to bear in mind that examination 
only bears the same relation to education that a thermometer 
does to temperature, namely, to record results for which it is 
in no way responsible. The thermometer performs a valuable — 
function when testing temperatures that require to be changed — 
for scientific and manufacturing purposes, and ascertaining and 
recording the progress of the changes until the necessary degree _ 
of heat or cold is reached, but it is no part of the effective force 
which produces the required results. ee 
Education and technical training is the effective force 
necessary to be put in motion in this matter, and then fittmgly 
steps in test examination to measure and record its results, and 
to repeat the tests until efficiency is discovered to exist, or the 
standard reached. It appears therefore to be placed beyond 
dispute that teaching and examining bodies should exist, or be 
allied and affiliated so as to produce reliable results; and itis — 
not reasonable to expect any very marked evidences of — 
advancement until they do co-exist, and in sufficient numbers to © 
be commensurate with the extent of the work tobe done, © 
The voluntary examinations referred to should be availed — 
of to the fullest extent, which has not been the case, and still is 
not the case, although since the Registration Bill has been 
promulgated considerably larger numbers have applied: but 
that is relatively to the numbers who presented themselves in 
former years, while, as compared with the thousands who 
comprise the army of practitioners throughout the kingdoms, 
the number is small. The masses of professional aspirants 
cannot be reached until education and examination are ¢ 
existent and compulsory, under a legally-constituted and 
recognised authority, and it will perhaps be conceded that it 
will be impossible to teach and examine all from one centr 
Supreme contro! may be in one centre, but the work should be 
distributed by means of sub-centres or branches established 
under prescribed conditions, and with due care in selecting 
localities. Be 
The absence of Chairs of Architecture in our colleges is a 
negative proof of the neglect on the part of those who may 
have been in a position to advance the interests of the 
profession in this respect, and did not do so. In every college 
in the kingdom the medical students have the advantage of seven 
professors’ chairs, one for each of the sections into which their 
studies are divided ; and owing, I understand, chiefly tothe 
efforts of the Institution of Civil Engineers, there are spread 
amongst the colleges and universities twenty Chairs of 
Engineering, while there are only two Chairs of Architecture. 
I trust that this state of things may be speedily remedied. 
The third reason which has been given as an objection to 
passing the Bill is that of the time not being considered 
opportune. This is the language of procrastination. One 
may read between the lines “almost thou persuadest me to” 
support the Bill, and perhaps it may be intended that we 
should so read. What a host of sincerest flatterers King 
Agrippa has had all down through the ages which intervene — 
between his time and ours. With what eagerness men have ~ 
recourse to the putting off to a more convenient season all — 
difficult, unpleasant or embarrassing questions which beset the — 
march of progress. It isthe besetting sin of men who have — 
opportunities and lack the courage of their convictions to use 
them ; the fruit of this weakness has ever been delay, not 
growth. ; . 


ANCIENT BUILDINGS AND MODERN 
ARCHITECTS. 


PAPER on this subject was read by Mr. H. H. Stathams 

in Birmingham, in which he said everyone was aware 
that, with the Gothic revival movement half a century ago, 
there arose not only a passion for making modern imitations © 
Medizeval work, but for restoring, as it was called, such 
Medizval monuments as had suffered from time, or from 
wreckage, or wilful injury of one kind or another; though, 
perhaps, everyone was not alive to the fact that at that time, 
and up to twenty years ago, the whole feeling of the best 
educated and most art-loving section of the community was in 
sympathy with such restoration, and regarded it as the best 
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practical appreciation of the value of the ancient architecture, 
and that to be careless about or opposed to restoration was to 
be a “ Philistine.” Now the pendulum had swung the other 
way ; it was “ Philistinic” to be an advocate of restoration. 
It,was the fashion at present to class under the general term 
“ yestoration,” or at all events under the same condemnation, 
every sort of meddling with an old building, either by altering 
old work or adding new work toit. This suited the plan of 
campaign of the “ anti-restorers,” as it gave them a handle for 
tarring everyone with the same brush who laid any sort of hand 
on an ancient building; but it was in many cases a misuse of 
language which led to confusion of ideas. Both the restorers 
of the last generation and the “anti-scrapists” of the present 
day made serious mistakes—though the mistakes of the former 
unhappily had the more permanent consequences—owing to 
looking at only part of the truth about ancient buildings and 
shutting their eyes to the rest. There were three kinds of value 
in an ancient building for a modern generation :--(1) Its his- 
toric value as arecord of the past; (2) its artistic value as a 
piece of architectural design ; (3) its practical value as a build- 
ing still in use for practical purposes. It was the mistake of 
the generation of restoring architects to ignore the first factor 
entirely ; it appeared to be the mistake of the ‘‘anti-scrapists ” 
of the present generation to ignore the othertwo entirely. The 
real duty of the modern architect who was called upon either 
to alter, repair, or add to an old building depended entirely 
upon the relative degree in which these several qualities of 
interest, the historic, the architectural, and the practical, were 
found in it; and his treatment of each ancient building must 
depend on the special circumstances of each case. No hard 
and fast rule could be laid down. The basis of architecture 
was utility, and to put utility out of sight and act merely on 
sentiment—and sentiment of a very exaggerated and indis- 
criminating type—was simply a veductio ad absurdum for 
architecture. Having recited several cases in which so-called 
restoration. had been improperly carried out, Mr. Statham said 
if, on the one hand, we should give all value and admiration to 
the good work of the past, we ought not to be afraid of doing 


good work in the present, even when the practical and struc-_ 


tural circumstances which control architecture required that it 
should be done at the expense of the old. Time moves on, 
and old buildings cannot last for ever. Let us respect them, 
but not make fetishes of them. That was net the spirit in 
which anything great in architecture had been produced. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS IN AMERICA. 


HE following report of the committee appointed to con- 
sider whether a code of ethics could be prepared was 
presented by the chairman, Mr. L. C. Sullivan, to the congress 
of the American Institute of Architects :— 
Your committee beg to say that its report is, in the main, 
negative. Three years ago, at a convention of the Western 


Association of Architects, the suggestion of a code was dis- | 


cussed at some length, and the notion of formulating such a 
_ code seemed reasonable and timely. Conditions since then are 

much changed, and your committee no longer clearly sees its 
way. The uniting of the Western Association of Architects 
and the American Institute adds a serious complication, for the 
membership of this new Association is co-extensive with the 
area of the country, and thus includes modes of practice so 
diverse that the possibility of harmonising them seems remote. 
Furthermore, methods of practice in the meantime in some 
localities have changed, the tendency alluded to inclining 
towards a business rather than a professional conduct of archi- 
tecture. Whether this tendency is or is not a growing one is 
not yet clear, nor is it certain that such a policy is either sound 
or wholesome, 

A third element of difficulty is furnished by the large 
number of young men who have in the interval entered the 
“business”—particularly in the West. These beginners feel 
they must make headway, and adapt the means to the end. 
Wethen have three elements :—1. Those who, following time- 
honoured methods, look askance at the new, and who are 
irritated and ruffled by any departure from what they regard as 
the strictly legitimate. 2. Those who are in architecture as a 
business, for whom business methods therefore suffice, and who 
look with contempt upon the older methods as lacking decision, 
-ptomptness and versatility. 3. Those who are much more con- 
cerned in filling their bellies than in splitting hairs with nicety, 
and who lock with cynicism on all methods, including their 
own. These three elements have representation in this Insti- 
tute. The geographical area covered is immense, and each 
locality differs in its social characteristics and in the views and 
Standards of its business community. Between him of social 
€quipose and professional dignity at the upper end of the scale 
and the hustling guerilla at the lower, are to be found all the 
transitional gradations. 

Itis not at all clear that one of these elements dominates 


the others; if one did dominate, the way to a code of some 
sort would be open. Of what utility, then, will be a code so: 
general in its terms as to lack in application? Or, granted that 
one may be devised that satisfies in definition, what power has 
this Institute to enforce it and yet retain more than half of its 
members ? 

Your committee holds that a code of ethics lacks stability 
unless it have sure foundation in the individual—that his views 
coincide heartily and in good faith with its terms. Your com- 
mittee is not devoid of optimism, and believes that in due time 
the varied interests and views now held in the profession will 
have coalesced and unified through a gradual series of modifi- 
cations ; but that these modifications must come about by 
actual experience, tending to demonstrate and bring home the 
truth that the honourable way is the best way. 

To this end the example of those most eminent in the pro- 
fession, and most circumspect regarding the moral effect of 
their methods, will surely assist. 

Your committee assumes that a code to which nominal or 
perfunctory assent is given would prove in reality worthless. 
[t assumes also that the Institute, having been liberal and 
kindly in the initial comprehensiveness of its numbers, shall not 
be harsh in its policy of government, but shall rather foster all 
that is good, however little or obscure, and nurture it through 
the years, by wise and sympathetic encouragement, an en- 
couragement devoid alike of patronage, of cant and of non- 
sense, 

Your committee believes that this Institute, a body as yet 
crude in its substance and vague in its aims, should not, at its 
second convention, undertake a problem demanding for its 
solution so much of tact, of skill, and such unity of sentiment 
as does this one. Your committee is convinced that such a 
code should be, like a written contract, merely a permanent 
and legible record of that which has been thoroughly examined, 
well understood and completely agreed upon. 

Your committee therefore respectfully declines to submit a 
defiaite code of ethics, but yet emphatically recommends that 
the topic be kept well and constantly in mind to the end that, 
when the proper moment sha!! have come, a code of ethics may 
appear and take such shape as to fully express what the 
individuals of this Institute believe rather than what they may 
choose to assume. 


THE BYZANTINE CHURCHES IN SALONICA. 


HE following report from Messrs. R. W. Schultz and 
G. W. Barnsley, the architect students of the British 
Archzological School at Athens, has been received by the 
committee in London :— 
Salonica: October 28, 1899. 

Of the many churches of Byzantine times still remaining in 
Salonica, that of S. Sophia is the only one that has been at all 
affected by the recent fire. The report that it has been 
destroyed is entirely unfounded, and, although a good deal of 
irreparable damage has been done, the building is still struc- 
turally sound and capable of being repaired. 

None of the original work of the church has been injured 
except the marble pillars and the fine carved capitals of the 
arcades dividing the central area from the aisles and galleries ; 
of these only three of the lower arcade on the north side have 
escaped injury, the others are more or less irretrievably 
damaged. And this is partly due to the large accumulation of 
public records, which had been stored in the south-east corner 
of the building, having been all consumed in the fire. The 
lead covering of the main dome has been somewhat injured, 
and all the roofing, which was of wood and covered with lead, 
has been destroyed. 

This, however, was not of Byzantine times, the external 
appearance of the church having been much altered by the 
Turks, who raised the aisle walls to a uniform level all round, 
and covered in the whole building with a new roof, sloping up 
to the sides of the central dome and entirely hiding many of 
the main structural lines. The open colonnade along the west 
front, which was also added by the Turks, has been in part 
destroyed, and the conical roof of the minaret has been burnt 
off and some damage done to the staircase in its interior. The 
north-west turret, usually assumed to be of Frankish times, is 
practically intact, only a few tiles having fallen from its roof; 
but the wooden porch and staircase built by the Turks against 
the south door of the narthex has been entirely destroyed: 
The heat of the fire has loosened the plaster from the walls in 
many places, exposing interesting points of detail which were 
before invisible, 

In particular, one important point which we now see clearly 
is the evidence of the existence of at least five large openings 
in the west wall, and in two of these openings remains of 
frescoes covering the soffits of the arches through the whole 
thickness of the wall, thus showing that the openings had not 
been filled in with doorways, and that an exonarthex must 
have existed, which may have been removed by the Turks. 
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when they built the present colonnade. It is now possible also 
to identify most of the original Byzantine round-arched 
windows which the Turks had built up or filled in with square 
stone frames. 

The mosaics seem practically uninjured. They are at 
present very indistinctly seen through a thick coating with 
which the smoke of the fire has covered them. In the mosaics 
of the dome, the subject of which is the Ascension of Christ, 
we can now see that the faces have all been picked out by the 
Turks, but otherwise they are in their original cendition, 
although there are some traces of later restoration on the 
band of flowers and fruit which runs round the lower part of 
the subject. 

The restoration of the church can be effected in either of 
the two following ways :—The first method is simply to replace 
the roofs as before, thoroughly clean the mosaics, put in new 
windows and doors and generally repair the damage done and 
make the building watertight, the injured colouring and capitals 
being left 2 sé/z as historical evidence of the fire. The second 
course is to re-roof the building so as to show the old structural 
lines, reopen out the Byzantine windows, and make the ex- 
ternal appearance of the building more like what it formerly 
was. The external plaster should also be peeled off so as to 
expose the surface of the walls and show their construction. 

The first plan, which would be the less costly, would pro- 
bably be that adopted by the Turks in ordinary course ; but 
perhaps it may be possible to induce them to spend a little 
more money, and so add to the external appearance of the 
building and to its archzeological interest. 

We found the drawings of this church, which were published 
by Texier and Pullan in their “ Byzantine Architecture,” to be 
very inaccurate and misleading, and we therefore considered it 
desirable to take advantage of the present circumstances to 


make a new and complete survey of the whole structure and | 


carefully record all the new evidences which the effects of the 
fire have revealed. 

The round church of St. George, now known as the Orta 
Sultan Osman Mosque, has lately undergone a complete resto- 
ration and renovation. The fine mosaics of its cupola, which 
were in a very dilapidated condition, have been repaired and 
completed in paint by an Italian who has supplied the parts 
which were wanting, largely from his own imagination, and 
consequently their historical and artistic value has greatly 
suffered. Many structural details formerly visible have also 
been filled up or covered with whitewash. 

Of the other Byzantine churches in Salonica, it is only 
necessary here to say a few words. They remain at present 
undisturbed, and, unless they too come under the destructiv 
influence of a great fire, are likely to last through many future 
generations. Here, again, Texier and Pullan’s drawings are 
very incomplete, and it would be a matter for extreme regret, 
in the event of anything happening to these churches, that full 
and complete records had not been made. 
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chair. 

Mr. C. H. BRODIE inquired whether any steps had been 
taken by the committee of the Association with reference to 
the suggestion thrown out by the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in his opening address, that the 
relations between the Association and the Institute might be 
improved. 

The PRESIDENT replied that as yet the committee had not 
taken any steps in the matter, nor, indeed, had they taken it 
into consideration. 

The following gentlemen were elected as members :— 
Messrs. T. D. Adshead, R: G, Rendle, E. White, C. C. Brewer, 
P. P. Cotton, C. E. Sadler, R. M. Vining, F. Thompson, 

V. MacClelland, F. Taylor, G. E. Martin, G. Lucas, F, H. Willis 
and’ H, Legg. 


The Work of the Amateur Photographer. 


Mr. J. L. ROBINSON, of Dublin, then exhibited about 
300 lantern views of buildings illustrating the excursions of the 
Association to Bath in 1887, Matlock in 1888, King’s Lynn in 
1889 and Oxford in 1890. In some introductory remarks he 
noted that in April 1887 he had exhibited to the members of the 
Association a series of photographs taken in one of their pre- 
vious excursions. Since then the Association had made four 
excursions, and that night he asked them to revisit with him the 
different districts they had travelled through. He intended by 
means of the lantern to place before them photographs of the 
most interesting of the buildings visited on each occasion, for 
dhe were to display all the work done he would have to inflict 
on them 600 views, which at the rate of one per minute 
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‘in dissatisfaction all round, for his experience had shown hi 


| would be useful to architects and not merely to take prett 


had therefore made a selection, and limited the time of his — 
observations on each view to half a minute. His 7d/e 
that night would be that rather of showman than lecturer, — 
Among the views Mr. Robinson showed some of Bath Abbey, — 
Westwood Church, Corsham Church and Aimshouse, Steeple — 
Ashton Market-cross, and views at Salisbury, Bradford-cn-— 
Avon and Gloucester. From the excursion of 1388 were 
given the headquarters at Matlock, Wingfield Manor-house, 
Almshouses at Etwall, Hardwick and Haddon Halls and Bake- 
well Church. The excursion of last year was represented by 
views of the churches of Lynn, Moulton, Leverington, Wal- 
pole, Long Sutton and Swaffham, the Prince of Wales’s seat 
at Sandringham, Ely Cathedral and the Almshouses at Castle 
Rising. The views of the excursion last August included St. 
John’s, Wadham, Brasenose and other Oxford Colleges, Witney 
and Dorchester Churches, Burford Priory and Water, Euston 
Manor-house. : 
Mr. ROBINSON appealed to members to take part in larger — 
numbers in their annual excursions, remarking that they 
afforded opportunities of great value to architects who wished — 
to acquire the power of rapidly selecting and sketching the — 
best features of buildings, and he could name several members 
who had gained much advantage from the practice thus 
obtained. He should like to see in the excursion a larger 
number of the younger men, and could promise them after the 
hard work of each day a very pleasant evening of social” 
enjoyment. ee 
Mr. H. O. CRESSWELL, in proposing a vote of thanks to — 
Mr. Robinson for coming over from Dublin to give them such 
a charming description of the four last excursions of the Associa- 
tion, said he fully confirmed the lecturer’s remarks on the benefits 
derived by those members who took part in these very pleasant 
excursions. i 
Mr, H. L. FLORENCE seconded the vote of thanks, and 
expressed a fear that any attempt to largely increase the 
number who took part in these excursions would only result 


that thirty was as large a party as could be comfortably and 
efficiently provided for. Since the excursions were fist 
organised, twenty years ago, the tastes of architects had been ~ 
greatly modified, and possibly they might revisit some of the ne 
old districts with advantage. ae 
Mr, RAVENSCROFT ELSEY SMITH took part in the excursion © 
for the first time this summer, and could testify to its being @ 
thorough scrambie for the younger men if they wished to keep 
pace in sketching with their more experienced seniors. Could 
not an excursion on similar lines be arranged for juniors, so as 
to afford them a little more time to devote to each subject? 
Perhaps these views could be shown by a lantern in a Class 
room on winter evenings, so that the younger men mighi 
learn to feel their feet before entering upon actual work ou 
of doors. ; 
Mr. M. B. ADAMS thought the younger men had had no rea 
ground for complaint that they were not admitted into the 
excursion parties. Those who had taken part in these excur- 
sions found it so enjoyable and useful that they naturally desired 
to go again and again; but there was no desire to crush out the 
younger men. . 
The PRESIDENT said Mr. Robinson had modestly called 
himself a simple showman, but he had proved that evening that 
he was not so simple as he looked. He was an indefatigable — 
writer during the excursions, and by the preduction of his 
photographs was a benefactor to the Association, for the views 
were artistically interesting to architects. et 
Mr. ROBINSON briefly acknowledged the vote of thanks, 
and remarked that he tried to select portions of buildings that 
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HE annual conversazione of the Birmingham Association 
was held at the Edgbaston Assembly Rooms on the 
evening of November 12, when about 300 members and guests 
attended. The proceedings opened with a reception by the 
President, followed by a concert and dancing, which was Con: 
tinued to a late hour. A fine collection of drawings was exhi- 
bited, including pen and ink drawings by Messrs. Herbert 
Railton, Davison, Millard, Horsley, Aston Webb, Davies, E. 5. — 
May, Sedding, Edis, Bidlake, Bewlay and Mitchell; cartoons — 
for stained-glass by Messrs. Holiday, Ward & Hughes ang 
Hardman & Co. Pictures were also lent by Mr. E. R. Taylor” 
and Mr. J. Pratt. A collection of English and foreign marbles 


was contributed by Mr. J. Ward. 


Representatives of Glasgow and neighbouring districts 
have been appointed as a committee to consider the subject of 


would occupy their attention for about ten hours; he | smoke abatement and to raise money for experiments. 


_ prepared for the Congress of American Architects, 


¥? 
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ENGLISH WATER-COLOURS. 


PAPER by Mr. W. J. Wainwright was read by Coun- 
cillor Powell at the Art Congress. It was stated that 
very much of the highest and best poetic art in England finds 
expression in water-colour, while it was patent to any well- 
informed critic that the water-colour work, especially in the 
treatment of figure subjects, is inferior to the work of contem- 
porary oil-painters in all academic qualities. By academic 
qualities he would wish to be understood as not meaning the 
pedantry of the schools, but drawing in its highest sense— 
learned composition, an informed and exalted perception of 
style, an educated sense of fitness and selection, and in fine, all 
those qualities which distinguished scholarly work. At pre- 
sent such academic qualities as did exist were borrowed from 
other schools of training. The change in the mental attitude 
which had come over the English school of water-colour paint- 
ing during the last quarter of a century had involved in its 
practice an increased perplexity and elaborateness in manipu- 
lation which, in the absence of the saving force of suitable 
academic training informed by a progressive traditional idea, 
threatens the school with the mediocrity of hatch, stipple and 
scrub. That, notwithstanding this, much progress had been 
accomplished was reassuring for the future of the art ; but, 
unfortunately, with scarcely an excepitton, all the figure painters 
of the modern school, whose work exhibits anything beyond 
uninstructed native talent, had been educated either here or 
abroad in academies where water-colour is relegated to mere 
sketching, and where oil-painting alone is taught, and who have 
imported into their water-colour work the knowledge so 
obtained. He submitted that such borrowed knowledge, how- 
ever wisely and effectively used in particular cases, could not 
be precisely the kind of knowledge which should form the basis 
of a school of water-colour painting. Water-colour was a 
medium sufficiently serious in character and importance as to 
justify and demand the provision of special training, which to 
be effective should be on a public and even national footing, 
directed by authoritative teaching, which shall command accept- 
ance as being capable to direct studies far beyoad the range of 
elementary drawing and prosy manipulation, and under which 
direction a student may be led to the hizhest and most ad- 
vanced teachable point. 


ISOLATED PIERS FOR FOUNDATIONS. 


DESCRIPTION of the foundations for Kansas City 

Municipal Buildings, by Mr. S. E. Chamberlain, was 
The 
author said :— 

About a year ago the question of building a new city hall in 
Kansas city was formally decided upon, the site selected and 
bonds voted by the people. The common council passed the 
ordinance authorising the board of public works to construct 
the city hall, the site selected being the Market Square, which 
a few years ago consisted of a ravine running diagonally through 
the same, on either side of which were abrupt bluffs and hills. 
But now the bluffs have been cut away and the ravine filled up, 
making to the casual observer a nice plat of ground, but with a 
fill of 50 feet under about two-thirds of the building and a solid 
clay bank under the remaining third. To those who know the 
possibilities of failure to obtain a uniform bearing for a founda- 
tion at a reasonable cost, it is not quite so nice. The “ fill” 
referred to was made at different periods with rubbish of all 
kinds, tin cans, rock, &c., and for some time this ravine at this 
point was used as a “public dump,” making altogether a most 
unsatisfactory site to erect a large building upon. The question 
of foundation for the proposed building was discussed, and the 
board finally authorised me to develop some tangible method 
that would not bankrupt the city nor endanger adjoining pro- 
perty. Piles were generally suggested, but in my judgment 
that system would be bad in this particular location, owing to 
the dryness of the earth in the fill, and the tendency of piles to 
dry-rot in such soil, and to dig a trench would not only be very 
expensive, but very dangerous. 

I finally concluded that a system of piers for the whole sub- 
structure would solve the problem, but to dig square holes or 
pits and crib the excavation would not only be laborious but 
€xpensive and dangerous. The cylindrical form of piers was 
finally adopted, and of uniform size so that the excavation could 
be done with a large auger operated by steam-power, and a 
three-sixteenth inch caisson could be made to follow the auger. 
This much being decided upon, the question of material was 
taken up, Concrete was the first to suggest itself, but upon 
mature deliberation and investigation vitrified brick was adopted 
as the material best suited for the filling of the caissons. These 
bricks singly in a testing machine required a pressure of 
135 to 140 tons to fracture each brick. The piers, 4. feet 


6 inches in diameter, laid in hydraulic cement mortar and 
grouted solid in each course, and well bonded in all directions 
across the pier, have proved to be ail, for solidity, tenacity and 
great strength, that my most sanguine expectations had hoped 
for. The piers are sunk to rockbed of oolite limestone about 
8 feet in thickness, and are capped with cast-iron webbed 
plates, on which rest steel ‘‘1” beams all bolted together with 
standard connections and separators, and the interstices be- 
tween the beams and the excavation of 1 foot each side and 
1 foot under the beams and caps are filled with concrete. Ths 
upper surface is capped with boiler-plate one-fourth inch thick 
bolted to flanges of beams. Oa this surface the walls of the 
building are started. The piers under the north wing, tower 
and smoke-stack and on each side of the main structure having 
excessive weight in addition to the ordinary loads imposed on 


| them, are reinforced by 12-inch “Z” bar columns, which also 


rest on the rock bottom. 

The whole system, in essence, is the direct transmission of 
the entire weight on the solid bed rock by so arranging 
interior construction that the whole weight is subdivided, each 
subdivision being carried by an isolated pier capable of carrying 
its own individual load. By making these piers of uniforra 
size, the load superimposed on each is made about equal by 
locating them at a greater or less distance apart, as the total 
weight of the structure is figured in its entirety, and this suab- 
divided into loads corresponding to the number of piers 
required, these being transmitted to walls and isolated colurmns 
by the system of steel “1” beams at each floor, thence to the 
“1” beams resting on webbed cast-iron plates, and thence to 
the isolated piers and rock bottom. 

The substructure of this foundation is completed, and is 
very satisfactory indeed, while the work of the foundation and 
basement storey was to be completed by November 1, 1890, and 
as the work progresses I can see no reason to regret the 
adoption of the system employed; but, on the other hand, I 
am pretty thoroughly cunvinced that the system of isolated 
piers as here used is the most economical, substantial and 
lasting of any that could be employed under a large building on 
such a site. 


+2 
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ART APPLIED TO JEWELLERY, 


A PAPER on “Art as Applied to Jewellery and Personal 

Ornaments” was read by Mr. J. W. Tonks at the Art 
Congress. We are entitled to ask, he said, what rules of con- 
struction should we adopt in a jewel, the Classic rule or the 
Medizeval? Was the ornament to be regarded as an object to 
serve any use, or as a mere decoration which might be arranged 
according to any art fancy? Must the piece havea visible 
constructive outline which should hold the parts together, or 
might it consist of a series of independent scrolls, soldered 
together wherever they happened to touch? Secondly, we were 
entitled to ask, What was the true theory of colour in a jewel? 
Was a personal ornament to contain one leading colour only, 
with the idea that the dress of the wearer should be expected to 
harmonise with it, or might a jewel contain any number of 
colours in gems or enamel, or both, so that it should be expected 
to harmonise only with itself when examined separately? By 
devoting a little attention to these two lines of inquiry the Art 
Congress may be able to afford a distinct help to the jewellery 
trade by discussing them. Amid the vague declamations 
against modern jewellery to which we were occasionally treated, 
there appeared as yet to have been no articulate utterance of the 
artistic world upon these two vital problems. In regard to the 
first inquiry, there was no room to doubt that the Scandinavian, 
Frank and Goth unite with Etruscan and Greek in deciding 
that the first object of an ornament should be the use it was 
intended to serve. With this object there were always well- 
defined lines of construction having due relation to the object 
of the piece, and then the decoration, whether repoussé, chased, 
incised, engraved, or laid on wire or bosses, was carefully sub- 
ordinated to that end. The jewel was, first, a useful adjunct to 
dress, and, secondly, an ornament. Inthe case of a necklace 
or an earring the purpose was adornment, yet the piece looked 
sufficiently strong to hold together and to fulfil its aim. When 
we got to the later filigreework of India all this was changed. 
The jewel was so light that, apparently, it could be blown away 
with a breath. The junction of one part with another was 
merely accidental, not constructive. Here we had in full force 
the gospel of effect, without any relation of cause. The artist 
has hid idea and ignored all suggestions of probability. The 
second query related to the colours of a jewel. Ladies were 
accustomed to wear dresses of sufficiently distinctive colour, 
and if they had jewelsthese must not afford merely a neutralised 
bloom, but. they must have both “light and leading.” They must 
have one colour only, if anything beyond diamonds and pearls 
were employed, and they must so lend attractions to thedress and 
perhaps tothe wearer. A jewel that agreed generally with every- 
thing agreed specially with nothing. An eminent firm in London, 
some twenty years ago, commissioned gifted artists to prepare 
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designs after the style of the Medizval jewellery, in which the 
theory of several- colours in one jewel were sustained. The 
pieces were executed with care and judgment, but he saw, six 
years afterwards, in the window of a London pawnbroker, one 
of these art pieces offered at a price little above the value of 
the precious metal it contained. The doctrine that one 
leading colour only should exist in each jewel, leaving it to 
the dress of the wearer to harmonise it, became a fashion 
before it became an article of modern faith. For the same 
reason enamel, once so popular, was but little cared for in 
personal ornaments. A sword handle, a box, a vinaigrette, 
a trophy, a casket, a presentation key, indeed any ornament 
manufactured by the goldsmith, if not for display on the 
person, might have colours varied and harmonious. But woe 
to him if he trenched upon the domain of ladies’ attire with 
any such fancies. So it had come to pass that the diamond 
and pearl, as giving light without any ruling colour, had 
been so much affected in these later days. Ornaments 
forming a blaze of precious stones, held in settings as far as 
possible invisible, were not often regarded as within the 
range of art. They were held to be mere displays of 
wealth and sometimes of vulgarity. Yet they might. be 
defended on the ground taken by the Medieval artist, that 
the jewel was a mere ornament, not a constructive piece to 
serve any use. Best gold jewellery had in recent years 
followed on the lines indicated by Castellani and Christesen, 
with faltering steps at first, but with more decision later. 
The forms had been generally good, the decoration sub- 
servient and refined. .The size and importance of jewels had 
be2n reduced, perhaps in accord with the decrees of fashion. 
There were eccentricities enough in modern jewellery, in all 
candour, but the tendency on the whole had been to greater 
truth of line, to more unity in form, to added delicacy and 
feeling in execution. When they came even to the machine- 
made jewellery, against which so much irate art eloquence 
had been launched, they might still claim to chronicle an 
advance. The art of the diesinker and toolmaker had been 
so much perfected of late years that it was more than pro- 
bable that many an art critic had been beguiled into pur- 
chasing a Birmingham stamped brooch, under the impression 
that it was a wrought article, richly decorated with Etruscan 
wirework. Of course, this was all very sinful, and we must 
bewail it, as did the Greeks and Romans of old, when they pur- 
‘chased what they supposed to be gem rings that were only paste. 
Coming to jewellery worn by men, the cuff stud and link, it was 
curious to observe how powerless design has been to produce 
‘any effect on modern taste. He once had the hardihood to 
imagine that enamel might be adopted for these ornaments. 
The pieces, always admired, were “never bought, and after 
tunning the gauntlet of several exhibitions, were, as a matter 
of business, consigned to that bourne from which no jewellery 
returns. Chains worn by gentlemen had also a distinct fixity 
f style. In conclusion Mr. Tonks protested against the intro- 
duction into this country, and most of all into the art of the 
jeweller, of the senseless frivolities and senile degradation of 
the style called Rococo. In was a rage in Paris last year, and 
in his capacity as juror he did his best to dissuade his col- 
leazues, mostly French, from awarding honours to works which 
reflected the influence of that assemblage of incongruities mis- 
named a style, Jewellers were striving in their several walks 
and had made some progress. With the designer of the future, 
however, they needed the educated art workman. They hoped 
+o obtain him by means of the technical school, as yet only in 
‘the experimental stage. If the deliberations of the Congress 
“nade the way clear and helped in this work, we should look 
with lasting gratitude on the Congress’s visit to Birmingham in 
the year 18go. ike 

Mr. J. Brett, A.R.A., said it might be rather offensive in 
Birmingham to say so, but he was of opinion that there was no 
prospect of any improvement in jewellery so long as it was 
treated as a mere manufacture. If they could not get one 
avorkman to produce one jewel, they had no chance that he 
could see of getting anything really artistic, much less original. 
The great barrier to such a consummation was that it. could not 
‘be made to pay. The people of England had been educated 
into a taste forcheap things, and until that taste was got rid of 
they could not expect any workman to produce original 
‘designs. : 

Mr. O. Farrell said that as a Birmingham designer and 
‘modeller, he agreed with Mr. Brett that originality could.only be 
got where the designer made the article, and that the rage for 
cheapness, added to competition, rendered that impossible. He 
had hopes that the technical schools would do some good. 

Mr. Conway said the whole people, without distinction, were 
responsible for the lack of artistic beauty in our efforts at deco- 
ration. Was that new Post Office in Birmingham, with its 
cupolas, pleasant to look at? He was continually being told 
that there -was no artistic perception in England, and he was 
beginning to believe it. And yet we cheerfully paid for all that 
we called artistic round about us, Therefore we were ail to 
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Pyrogranite. 


SIR,—Will you allow me to inform your readers that, at the 
request of several gentlemen who are anxious that architects, 
engineers and contractors should see what English clays are 
capable of producing by this new and interesting process, I 
have asked Mr. Noel Ridley, C.E, of 2 Victoria Mansions, to 
have specimens of these goods at that address for the inspec- - 
tion of any gentleman who will call there ; and on presentation 
of card the process will be explained and products shown. If 
that man is a public benefactor who makes two blades of grass 


grow in place of one blade, the man who can virtually turn ba 


common clays into stone (or pyrogranite) deserves some com- 
mendation.—Yours truly, T. FREEMAN, F.G.S, 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, 
28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. ; 
November 20, 1899. 


GENERAL. 
Lord Savile has been appointed one of the trustees of the 
National Gallery. 24 
A Successor to the late Sir Richard Wallace, as a corre- — 
spondent of the French Académie des Beaux-Arts, will shortly 
be elected. The mixed commission have put forward the 
names of the following candidates :—Prince Czartoryski, of - 
Cracow; Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen, of London ; and Signor 
Gaétano Milanesi, superintendent of the Archives of Florence. 
The Scottish Fine Arts Association have issued to the — 
subscribers a volume containing fourteen reproductions of por- 
traits by Sir Henry Raeburn, R A. ae 
The Aberdeen Artists’ Society w || open their exhibition 


on December 1. Messrs. J. Farquharson, G. Russell Gowans ee 


and John Mitchell have been appointed the Hanging Com- 
mittee. 

The Marchioness of Bute intends to present the town of 
Aberdare with a cottage hospital. 

Mr. Walter J. Wood has been successful in the competi- 
tion for the new schools, Southend, for the Prittlewell School 
Board, and has received instructions to proceed with the work. 
The other competitors were Messrs. Charles Bell, E. Wright __ 
and J. Taylor. ier 


The “Association Artistique” of Brittany is henceforth — a 
to be known as the “Association Artistique et Littéraire de 
Bretagne.” An exhibition of works of art will be opened for ~~ 


three weeks in Rennes on February 12, 1891. 
Alderman Ernest Day, of Worcester, gave the first of a 


course of lectures on sanitary subjects in the Town Hall, rey 


Stourport, wnich he illustrated by simple and inexpensive 
appliances, - ae 

Dr. R. Rowand Anderson has received from the jury of 
the Munich Annual Exhibition a gold medal for his design for 
the National Portrait Gallery and Museum of Antiquities, 
Edinburgh. 

A New Church is to be erected in the parish of Wybunbury, 
near Chester, at a cost of 6,500/7. In style it is to be in keeping 
with the tower, which dates from the thirteenth century. ‘ 

General Pitt-Rivers described his recent excavations in — 
Bokerly, Wansdyke, and Romano-British villages in Dorset to 
the members of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society on Friday last. 

The Conversazione of the Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers was held on Wednesday evening in the Galleries of the 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours. The company were 
received by the president, Dr. Joha Hopkinson, and Mrs. 
Hopkinson. 

Mr. James Gale, engineer to the Water Commissioners of 
Glasgow, has been authorised to give to the London County 
Council any necessary assistance in connection with the subject 
of an inquiry relative to the water supply of London which will 
shortly be entered upon. ae 

Mr. Bernard Wake has given a sum of 6,000/. towarcs 
providing a new wing for the Sheftield Public Hospital. 

A Cottage Hospital, the gift of Mr. M. B. Nairn to tle 
town of Kirkcaldy, has been opened by the Earl of Rosslyn. 

The Late Mr. R. Catchpool, of Reading, has bequeathed 
1,000/, towards the establishment of a free library in his native 
town, Colchester. 

With the View of improving the water-supply the Darwen’ 


. Corporation have settled on the purchase of the Pickup Bank 


and Daisy Green reservoirs from the Blackburn authorities for 
60,0c 07, 


aie 


* 
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‘TWENTY-SIX sets of plans were sent in for the Oswestry 
Municipal Buildings, and they were carefully examined by 
‘the assessor, Mr. THomas M. Locxwoop, of Chester. The 
design by Mr. Henry A. CuEErs, 32 Waldegrave Park, 
‘Twickenham, was adopted at a meeting of the Council on 
Monday. The second prize was awarded to the design by 
Mr. T. E. Prycr, 35 Bedford Row, London. According 
‘to the Oswestry Advertiser, the principal elevation in Mr. 
‘CHEERS’s scheme has the advantage of simplicity of design, 
and, as far as a sightly structure can be said to harmonise 
with the remarkable architecture of the Bailey Head, the 
new building will be appropriate to its surroundings as well 
as to the purpose for which it is designed. It will add one 
to the very few buildings in Oswestry which have any pre- 
tensions to architectural merit. It partakes of the Renais- 
sance style, and the estimated cost is 6,200/. In the 
basement, six feet or so below tke level of the Bailey 
Head, are the living rooms, with an area in front of them, 
‘On the ground floor, approached by a few steps from the 
Bailey Head, are the council chamber, with a superficial 
area of 750 feet, the offices of the town clerk, the finance 
‘clerk, the surveyor, offices of the county court, prisoners’ 
‘waiting room and cell. On the first floor, approached from 
the Pitcher Bank are the court of justice, a lofty hall, with 
a superficial area of 1,200 feet; grand-jury room, magistrates’ 
room, witnesses’ room, magistrates’ clerk’s room, solicitors’ 
room, office of the assistant overseer, and a reference 
dibrary with a superficial area of 425 feet. On the 
second floor, approached by a staircase from the Pitcher 
Bank, are the reading-room, 30 feet by 31, the free library, 
rg feet 6 by 15, the librarian’s room, the room for the art 
class, nearly 37 feet by 21, and for thescience class, 19 feet 6 
by 15, with a room for the art-master. The provision for 
the art class and the free library, with a little modification, 
awill be all that could be desired, 


THE members of the Liverpool Artists’ Club have 
‘elected Mr. P. H. RATHBONE as president, in succession 
to Alderman Samuetson. The annual report shows that 
there are 201 members, During the next year, in addition 
to the musical and literary evenings, which have been 
successful, there will be sketching evenings and an exhibi- 
‘tion of black-and-white work by members. The decoration 
‘of the club with panels painted by members is in progress, 
and the first panel, a head by Mr. Morrisoy, is already in 
position. 


_ Ow1nc to the custom of making the clergy sole pro- 
prietors, it rarely happens that litigation arises over Roman 
‘Catholic churches in this country. The Crosby Church 
‘case is therefore worth notice, especially as over r1,000/. 
will, we hope, have to be expended on buildings. It 
was tried in the Liverpool Chancery Court on Monday. A 
former member of the congregation, after arranging for 
some legacies, left the residue of his estate to be expended 
towards the building of a new church and presbytery on 
-the site of the existing buildings, or ‘‘ on adjoining land 
' ‘belonging to or attached thereto,” and he was careful to 
add that the money was not to be applied to any other 
purpose or in respect of any other site. He also directed 
that the estate was to be turned into cash as soon as 
Practicable. A plan was prepared showing the new build- 
ings, but as the presbytery was behind the church, the 
atrangement was not sanctioned by the Bishop, who 
Suggested that a house belonging to the testator, north of 
‘the church, should be utilised as the presbytery. It was 
found that the presbytery must be built in front or behind 
‘the church, both positions being objectionable. The con- 
regation became doubtful about the provisions of the will 
being realised without delay, and accordingly they applied 
Yor the interference of the Court. The point on which the 
case turned was whether a piece of land that was suitable 
as a site for the presbytery could not be utilised and 
‘exempted from the sale. Counsel for the executors, as a 
way out of the difficulty, proposed that the land should be 


purchased by trustees of the church. The Vice-Chancellor 
declined to arrange any scheme in the case. He said the 
testator expressed the wish that the whole estate should be 
turned into cash and left it to the parties to make their 
Own arrangements. It is to be hoped there will be an 
amicable and speedy settlement, for it will be more advan- 
tageous to the congregation of Great Crosby if the money 
finds its way to builders rather than to lawyers. 


SomE long-desired improvements are about to be 
carried out in the French School at Rome. Hitherto the 
prizemen were allowed to travel beyond the city in Italy, 
Sicily and Greece, but nowhere else. It was only by an 
exceptional grace that the late HENR1 REGNAULT was 
enabled to journey in Spain, and it miy have been that the 
authorities wished to utilise him to make drawings of tiles in 
the Alhambra. By a decree of the Minister of Fine Arts, 
the holders of the prizes for painting, sculpture, architecture 
and music can visit any foreign country or countries during 
the fourth year, and the engravers and medallists during the 
third year, In all cases they will be under the protection 
of the French representatives. The painters in their first 
year were bound to produce a figure of life-size representing 
a subject taken from mythology orancient history. For the 
future a subject from modern history will be as eligible. A 
corresponding arrangement is allowable with architects and 
sculptors. The students of music are invited to collect 
ancient and unpublished airs during their travels, and they 
can substitute for their own work the arrangement for 
orchestra of an unpublished work that is not Italian. It is 
also proposed to grant the hospitality of the Villa Medicis 
to students who have won the Prix du Salon or “bourses 
de voyage.” 


Every student of political economy, or of the “condition 
of England question,” would do well to study the paper on 
“Tne Labour Question as regards Agriculture,” which was 
read by Mr. T. A. Dickson at the Surveyors’ Institution 
on Monday. The last suggestion for the benefit of the 
labourer which Mr. Dickson offers relates to improvement 
in cottages. He says it must follow if there is an im prove- 
ment in the agricultural labourer. That his assertion is based 
upon experience may be proved by quoting what occurred 
some forty years ago in Scotland, as narrated in PorTER’s 
“Progress of the Nation.” In speaking of the improve- 
ment in the labourers and their condition at Moffat, 
Dumfriesshire, he says :—‘“ Let anyone now look into the 
cottages, and he wili find them nearly or fully as comfort- 
able as the farmhouses were forty years ago, and let him 
compare the dress of the cottagers, and their mode of living, 
with that of the farmers at the above distance of time, he 
will find that at present they aze not greatly inferior.” 
Mr. Dickson further says that the Act passed last session, 
with its sweeping powers for closing all dwelling-houses 
unfit for human habitation, and for enforcing the necessary 
measures to be taken to render all dwelling-houses really 
habitable, must have a tendency to improve the condition of 
the cottages in the country districts. 


THE London County Council have received seventy- 
five designs for the Municipal Lodging-house for 320 men. 
The drawings are now being arranged for the inspection of 
the assessors, Mr. Ewan Curistian and Mr, T. BLASHILL, 
the architect to the Council. 


We mentioned some time ago that M. REvoit, the 
French atchitect, had received a commission from the 
Roumanian Government to visit the country, in order to be 
able to report upon works which had been executed. It 
appears that another French architect, M. LECOoMTE pu 
Novy, had carried out several restorations of historic 
monuments, and as opponents of restoration are to be 
found in the country, it was not difficult to excite com- 
plaints against the new work. Hence the necessity of an 
independent opinion. M. Rtvort has heen able to testify 
his approval of what M. Lecomte pu Novy has done, and 
apparently the Roumanian Government are well satisfied 
for M. Rivort has been created a Commander of the 
Order of the Star, 
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CONGRESS OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTS. 


T is difficult for any one out of America to assess the 
value of the Convention which was held a month ago 
in Washington. The reports of the meetings do not con- 
vey a notion to a stranger that advantageous results followed 
so much speaking and voting. Nor can it be said that the 
resolutions appear to represent the opinion of American 
architects, for there were only about a hundred members 
present, and at most seventy-six took part in the voting. 
If the architects who met in Washington, however few in 
number, could be all considered as representatives of 
various local bodies, the proceedings might then be taken 
as indicative of the desires of the profession throughout the 
States ; but all that can be stated is that some of the 
members who were present are sufficiently prominent to 
secure attention for whatever they may say or do, although 
they may not appear on behalf of a chapter or a town. 
Apart from the reported proceedings of the meetings, 
it may be assumed that something was gained by bringing a 
hundred architects together. The struggle for existence is 
not less fiercely fought out in America than in England, and 
it is well to have occasional intervals when combativeness is 
not exercised. ‘The president, Mr. R. M. Hunt, in the 
address which he prepared, although through illness he was 
unable to attend or read it, gave prominence to this con- 
sideration. Everybody who attended the conventions 
would, he said, be able to appreciate the gain in fellowship, 
and he testified that out of personal acquaintance had 
grown both mutual respect and esteem. It must be said, 
however, that nothing was manifested to denote much of a 
change in the relation between architects in practice since 
the conventions were inaugurated. 

The failure to establish a professional code is evidence 
that as yet individuals think more of their own success 
than of any community of interest, unless when the latter 
can be made to aid the former. It should be remembered 
that the committee on ethics have been three years at 
work. What have they discovered? A tendency towards 
a business rather than a professional conduct of architec- 
ture ; the business men “look with contempt upon the 
older methods,” while “those who follow time-honoured 
methods look askance at the new, and are irritated and 
ruffled by any departure from what they regard as the 
strictly legitimate.” There is also a class of architects, 
and we fancy numerically they are the most important, 
‘‘who are much more concerned in filling their bellies 
than in splitting hairs with nicety, and who look with 
cynicism on all methods, including their own.” What 
bond can be found to unite men whose theories of conduct 
are so much opposed? It has to be admitted that ‘‘these 
three elements have representation in the Institute,” but as 
it is unknown what are the proportions, a code for one 
class would hardly satisfy the others. As is common with 
reformers who have to succumb to necessity, the com- 
mittee comfort themselves by fancying “that in due time 
the varied interests and views held in the profession will 
have coalesced and unified through a gradual series of 
modifications.” It is to be hoped the adherents to old- 
fashioned canons of morality will eventually gain predomi- 
nance, as “between him of social equipoise and professional 
dignity at the upper end of the-scale, and the hustling 
gorilla at the lower, are to be found all the transitional 
gradations,” but the chances are in favour of the cynics, 
for their methods have become a sort of national institu- 
tion. ‘An architect with an aversion to “splitting hairs 
with nicety,” in morals as in art, on that account can claim 
to be akin with the majority of Americans. As Mr, EMERSON 
says, “The darlings of nature, the great, the strong, the 
beautiful, do not come out of the Sunday-school, nor weigh 
their food, nor punctually keep the commandments.” They 
see that nature is no saint, and who can wonder if 
they think of the profit which a commission can 
render instead of theories of moral obligations? The late 
T. U. Water did believe in ethics as well asin style. His 
buildings in Washington, according to the President of the 
Convention, “show careful study and are characterised by 
dignity and repose strikingly in contrast with much in their 
surroundings,” but ‘‘ while the nation has thus just reason to 
be proud of his work, Congress remains indifferent to the 
appeal of Mr. Wa.TErs’s family for just remuneration for 
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the faithful services his work represents.” Could there be 
a more forcible argument for the wisdom of the cynics, if 
not of the gorillas, who take care to provide for themselves 

and their heirs at all costs, and thus save Congress from 

unfavourable judgments of critics ike Mr. Hunr? 

The educational problem appears to offer almost as. 
many difficulties as ethics, A report from the committee 
was not forthcoming. The secretary, however, suggested 
that interference with existing schools was not advisable, 
and it would be well to limit the operations of the com- 
mittee to collecting information about attempts made by 
small local architectural societies, chapters, or individuals 
to provide and spread information of a generally useful 
sort. According to Mr. Hunr it is no longer necessary for 
the American student to go abroad for education, unless he ~ 
may have obtained one of the travelling scholarships which 
were lately founded. As Mr. Hunt has had experience of 
European training he is not likely to undervalue it, but he 
advises students from technological art schools to spend a 
couple of years in an architect’s office prior to crossing the 
Atlantic. 4 

When the American student settles down as a prac- 
titioner, is he to stand alone or to become a member of a 
society ? In theory the American Institute is a national — 
Institute, in which a place for every respectable architect is 
to be found. Hard-headed critics, who believe that power 
is to be tested by finance, cannot of course think much ofa 
body of men who are unable to obtain more than 4,096 
dollars-from a year’s initiation fees, dues, fines, &c., and 
who have a balance of 1,605 doilars. In spite of allthe ~ 
eloquence that is expended, members of Congress and other ~ 
public bodies must look down on an Institute that in wealth | 
is so far below the humblest labourers’ society. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the executive committee of the 
Institute should desire to see a large increase of members, 
from whom supplies can be drawn; and accordingly it was. 
recommended ‘‘that the utmost encouragement should be ~ 
given to the formation and the continuance of the chapters.” — 
But in order to insure that profit should arise to the central — 
authority from the chapters, they are to consist of members. 
and associates of the Institute. If otherwise constituted 
there is no recognition of a chapter. Five members of the 
Institute are sufficient material to form one of those bodies; 
but where, as at San Francisco, there are four members 
with thirty-two non-members; or at Pittsburgh, where there 
are three members with sixteen non-members; or other 
chapters, where the members of the Institute are also in a — 
minority, they were disregarded as illegitimate. Although — 
it may be wise to obtain as much money as possible, the 
fact cannot be ignored that too much exercise of authority 
at headquarters may cause the chapters to ask what is 
gained by being bound to so volatile a body as is the Insti- 
tute? If the chapters.s'and on their independence the — 
Institute must share the fare of all unsubstantial pageants. 
It was therefore well that Mr. ADLER came forward in time __ 
to use his influence, by declaring that further proposals for 
meddling with the chapters was inopportune. Next year 
the subject is to be further considered, if a report on the 
organisation of the chapters be forthcoming. ie 

It is not to be supposed that the chapters are in- — 

spired by any more generosity than larger societies A 
revelation of the spirit which actuates them is to be found 
in an affair which has busied the San Francisco chapter. 
A Mr. Laver, a member, was the architect of the City 
Hall. When the main part of the building was sufficiently —_ 
advanced, he prepared two designs for the tower. The city 
authorities, with Mr. LAVER’s consent, submitted them to 
the chapter. He received a report from his fellow-members, 
which expressed their approval of one of the designs ; but 
he was surprised to learn that, instead of a duplicate, a 
report of an adverse character was sent to the City Council. 
Mr. LAvER withdrew from the chapter. It is needless to 
say that when the matter was submitted to the Convention 
there was a resolution passed in favour of treating the case 
with neglect. ‘‘ Masterly inactivity ” invariably inspires the 
policy of architectural societies when the reputauon of 
a member is at stake, and the course adopted at Washington 
was strictly according to precedent. 

That the people of America are not at present prepared 
to endorse all that may be recommended by the Institute 
is evident from a report of the committee on the employ- 
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ment of clerks of works, It is stated that “in large cities, 
especially in the East, there is a growing inclination to 
recognise that an architect is not paid for constant and con- 
tinuous superintendence, yet it will be many years before 
the same feeling is general and before the Institute can 
attempt to demand the employment of assistant superin- 
tendence throughout the country.” As far as may be 
judged by what is known in England of the Institute, it 
seems likely that such demands will be entirely disregarded, 
for although, according to a practice that is too common, 
credit may be taken for-many things, the Institute as a 
body has hitherto. seemed to have gained nothing for 
American architects. The committee admit that clients 
believe, ‘and in this they are supported to a surprising 
extent by legal opinion, that an architect is-in the position 
of chief builder in the commercial and responsible sense, 
as well as in the technical, and they put him in the position 
_-of the contracting party, with the real contractor as his 
employé or subordinate.” The committee make no attempt 
at denial of the architect’s responsibilities. They recom- 
mend that an explanation be given of the value of his 
services, and that 17 or 18 per cent. would have to be paid 
if the supervision were not limited. It is also said that 
there should be an addition to the authorised schedule 
showing the rates at which the services of a clerk of works 
could be obtained. Thirty dollars a week is named as the 
average sum to be paid. There are so many amateurs who 
get hold of contracts in America, especially for public 
works, the necessity for constant watchfulness ought 
to be evident to all who have to pay for build- 
ing. But since there was a show of combined action 
on the part of some architects, clients have become 
suspicious of arrangements which may be advantageous 
to them. The report appears to admit this when it states, 
“It seems strange in these days of carefully-written 
agreements there should be such frequent misunder- 
standings of common relationship of architect and 
client.” Misunderstandings will more often arise if the 
relation of responsibility by the architect, as proposed by 
some members, should become common, and as the 
Americans are not disposed to follow ancient examples, it 
is not improbable that one day they will insist on having 
two independent classes of architects—one for the prepar- 
ing of designs, and the other for carrying them out. It is 
difficult to see how in all cases a clause can work which 
announces that “‘the architect’s superintendence shall not 
include liability or responsibility for any breach of contract 
by the contractors.” That is whittling away the agent’s 
position until nothing remains, and it might be supposed 
the clause was intended for the benefit of the “hustling 
gorilla.” Although a building-owner must adhere to an 
agreement of the kind if he should sign it, we doubt if such 
a declaration of independence would be long tolerated in 
England. The decision lately given against the engineers 
of the Broadstairs drainage works shows that the Courts 
now apply a very rigorous test to discover the liabilities of 
agents when they represent employers in works of construc- 
tion, and that it isno easy matterto make it clear in case of 
failure that care and judgment were exercised. In America 
also the judges do not want discernment, and the architects, 
in endeavouring to make assurance doubly sure, would do 
well to remember that the adoption of their agreements is 
not compulsory, and the building-owners can insist on very 
different conditions if they please. One of the members 
said it was necessary to have anagreement of which they 
could say, ‘‘ This is authorised by the American Institute of 
Architects,” the same as the Supreme Court could say, 
“This is the decision of the Supreme Court”; but words 
of that kind are only imaginative, and signs of a deficiency 
in discriminating between things. One reason brought 
forward against an assumption of responsibility is that 
incompetent or dishonest contractors are often em- 
ployed because they send in low tenders. But a 
tesolure architect can overcome men of that class 
and compel them to carry out conditions faithfully, As a 
matter of fact and of law, responsibility cannot be easily 
evaded by an architect, even when he practisesin America 
Mr. Upjoun, who’ is one of the oldest members, de- 
clared, in giving a certificate there is an admission of 
responsibility for the accuracy; and if the figures are 
Incorrect the architect, becomes accountable if a loss should 


arise. He put it in another way when he said that the 
failures of doctors can be put underground, but a building 
stands always as evidence against an architect. It is no 
doubt onerous to have so much responsibility; but if 
architects are afraid, men of another sort will be glad to 
take their places. Like most other subjects brought 
forward at the Convention, there was a postponement 
of the decision about the liability of architects.. They 
will act wisely if there is a further adjournment when that 
time comes. American clients are like those of other 
countries who give commissions to architects, because 
it is believed there is an advantage in doing so. The 
clients may say, like the compilers of the French code, 
*‘La bonne foi est toujours présumée ” ; but when the risks 
are so great they believe it is well to have something else. 
Sometimes in America security is supposed to be given by 
making the architect a party to the contract ; but, whatever 
may be the extent of the precautions, nobody can imagine 
that an American client would be satisfied if an architect 
failed to restrain a contractor when he was not faithfully 
carrying out the conditions of the contract. Is it not 
dangerous to the profession to give grounds for the 
supposition that the architect will not worry himself 
about such matters, and is indifferent to the disap- 
pointment of a client when he discovers that the em- 
ployment of an architect affords him no security, and 
that it is cheaper. and quite as safe to trust the con- 
tractor? When we find an architect saying at the Conven- 
tion, “I believe that the owner should look to the contractor 
and to the contractor alone for the enforcement of the 
contract—the supervision of the architect to the contrary 
notwithstanding,” is it not plain that the supervision is a 
superfluity, if not a sham ? 

Tbe conclusion to be drawn from the Convention is that 
the reports were immature, and when so much was left over 
for another annual meeting the architects are not likely to 
profit much by the proceedings. But as the committees can 
amuse themselves with preparing additional reports, and 
as numerous opportunities are given for issuing new 
circulars, some members may say the purpose of the Con- 
vention was realised. However, the day seems distant when 
the reports or circulars will be accepted by the American 
people as being of equal value with the recorded decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


SOUTH WALES ART SOCIETY. 


| ee week Lord Windsor, the Lord Lieutenant of Gla- 

morganshire, opened the third annual exhibition of the 
South Wales Art Society and Sketching Club in the Public 
Hal}, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

Lord Windsor, in his address, said he proposed to confine 
his remarks mainly to the aims of the society, and the present 
position it held. First of all, however, he desired to express 
their hearty thanks to those honorary members—great artists 
in the country—for the help and the support they gave to the 
society. He felt he had two special qualitications for expressing 
their gratitude to them : first, as president of the society ; and, 
secondly, as an amateur member of it. Unless they received 
the practical support of the artists of the country, unless the 
latter were willing to sometimes send some of their works to 
their exhibition, the society would suffer rather than be assisted 
by the large amateur element which it contained. As it was, 
the amateur artists strove to make their contributions worthy 
to hang upon the wall alongside the pictures sent in by the 
honorary members. Now the aims of the society he conceived 
to be high. They desired to prove to the public that here in 
South Wales they were able to give an exhibition of pictures 
which was worthy of public patronage and support, to show pic- 
tures which they deemed to be worthy to hang in their houses, as 
well as on the walls of the exhibition. A very practical way 
in which the public could give their support was in now 
and then buying something from the exhibition. He felt, too, 
tnat an art society, with constituents such as theirs, was really 
beginning the art education from the tizht end. We saw and 
heard a great deal about art education for the people. He 
could not help feeling sometimes that this was open to the 
objection that we were putting the cart. before the horse in this 
matter, and that we should attend first of all to the physical 
condition of the poorer and the working classes before we tried 
to fill their minds with mental food or with the knowledge cf 
how to draw correct lines and good curves. At any rate, the 
object in view was ultimately the same. To improve the cul- 
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ture and the taste of the country at large was, he conceived, the 
main object of all art education and of all such art societies as 
theirs. He was aware that in talking of good and bad taste he 
was using a very general phrase ; and one was at once met with 
the inquiry, ‘“‘ What is good taste and what is bad taste?” We 
all knew what we meant when we said this or that was in good 
or bad taste, but it was certainly not easy to put into any form 
of words a definition which would comprise the various feelings 
we entertained on the subject. He thought that, perhaps, the 
nearest approach to a definition that he could remember at the 
moment was one made, he believed, primarily about literature, 
but it seemed to equally apply to art—* Good taste is 
the sum of the opinions of generations of competent judges.” At 
first sight this did not seem to tell us much, but it at least helped 
us to go to the right authorities for good taste. It was pretty 
well known in the country who were competent judges on art, 
and it was from these, especially when their united opinicns 
agree, that we might expect to get a correct expression of good 
taste. But they met with one difficulty in his definition, and 
that was with respect to the “generations of competent 
judges.” We saw an enormous variety of standard and of 
opinion in generations and centuries of those who might be 
termed competent judges of art. But- herein, he ventured to 
think, lay one of the truths of the definition, and that was our 
taste must be catholic It was a very common fault in this 
age—and he had no doubt it existed in bygone times—not only 
in matters of art, but in daily life and experience, to run our 
ideas of right and wrong, of good and bad taste, in a much too 
narrow groove. There were many who thoroughly understood 
the particular groove in which they live and think. They were 
perfectly competent to say what was good or bad within that 
groove, but they constantly forgot they were in a narrow 


groove, and that anything outside of their line of thought need 


not at all be bad taste or wrong. He would offer an example 
of his argument, and deal with the likes and dislikes of colour 
which we found, more or less, in every individual. Five-and- 
twenty years ago we used to see a great deal of what now are 
considered crude colours; and, he should think, by all the 
canons of taste, rightly so considered. We used to be met 
with magenta in very direction, with an arsenic green and a 
blue—well, he hardly knew what to call it—of the ultramarine 
type, but which was extremely crude and hard to our eyes now. 
Afterwards came a reaction, and fashion turned towards what 
he might call the muddy colours. Rooms were decorated with 
a good deal of black paint and a dull sort of brown olive-green, 
with, perhaps, the admixture of a very faded, washed-out 
primrose yeliow. But that came as a natural reaction. Now- 
adays we had the advantage of almost every variety of changes 
of colour. We still could choose our sombre and somewhat 
muddy tints, if we liked them best, but we were also able to 
select the most crude and brilliant colours that could possibly be 
made. For his part, he did not conceal the fact that his sym- 
pathies lay with the bright and the true colours rather than 
with the dull. He could conceive nothing more beautiful and 
more satisfactory than the lovely tones of the true moss-green 
with the sun upon it, when we laid by its side a fallen autumn 
leaf of chestnut. There we had a green-and-gold which was 
the most beautiful combination, and made a lovely arrangement 
of colour. To take another instance. What could be more 
beautiful than the old Italian blue-and-gold decoration of the 
fifteenth and early’sixteenth centuries? Although we had the 
advantage of now seeing this after centuries of ‘ toning ” of the 
crudeness of the originai colour, yet people in those days 
perceived that these rich colours of blue-and-gold in their 
high ceilings and doorways made a proper setting for the 
rich tapestries and embroidery with which they decked 
their walls. At the same time, these decorations should be 
used in their proper place. For instance, he would not suggest 
that the kitchen should be painted in blue-and-gold, lest the 
thoughts of the cook should be diverted from the just combina- 
tion of sauces, even to the true combination of colours. Nor 
would he put blue-and-gold into his study, where the serious 
business of life had to be transacted, lest he should be tempted 
to be lenient where he ought to be severe, and to play upon his 
fancies when he ought to depend strictly upon his reason. But 
in the room devoted to social purposes he should prefer a good 
combination of colours that was sunny and bright; and in 
such a room he should look for more good nature, more con- 
tentment and more wit than if it were decorated with some of 
the sombre tones of sorne of the modern art-furniture manu- 
fac'urers. He felt, however, that the decoration of the wall 
wh ch gave the most pleasure was that of pictures. The great 
advantage here was that we need be hampered by no strict 
scheme _of colouring and form of decoration. Bright 
sunny yictures of autumn landscape or the tender colours 
of the spring might be hung together in the same 
room with pictures of a more sombre kind of greys 
and low tints, harmonising with the feeelings of those 
who looked at life more seriously than others did One 
got an affection for really good pictures which one con- 
stantly saw upon his walls, or a much greater affection than 


could be felt for any other kind of walldecoration. Those who 
looked at art rightly should be catholic in their views. We 
lived in a world of antitheses. 
gay, the sunshine and the shadow; we had intelligence and 
dulness. We were pulling, so to speak, on two sides of a, 
bar upon which the world rested ; and all that remained for 
us to do was to throw our lot into that scale and on that side 


which we conceived would be for the happiness and benefit — 


of the people at large. We must not chafe because we were 
unable to sweep away our opponents altogether, nor despair 
because we were able to make very little impression upon them, 
We must remember that, like the see-saw, the collapse of one 


side meant the inevitable destruction of the other, and that _ 


there was something to be said from nearly every point of 
view. Having chosen our side, we should follow up our 
opinions with all the determination and energy of which we 
are capable. 
future—although we might not live to see it—would bring 


forth fruit, the fruit of greater happiness, and a more contented ~ 


and a more attistic world. 


ARCHITECTS’ CERTIFICATES. 


oe following epistle from Lord Grimthorpe has appeared 


in the Z7zzes :— 


The case of the London School Board vw. Wall invites 
me to say publicly what I have been saying privately fox 


years, after more experience in building than probably any 
one else of the accursed race of amateurs, whose only duty 


is to find money and praise for the great “‘artists” who charge: a 


you 2} per cent. for “ superintending” and certifying the com- 


pletion of buildings according to contract, with the results we 


are continually seeing. 


We have never had, however, so neat a confession of their 
way of earning that half of their ‘“ commission,” as they always 


swear it is where necessary, as that of this ex-architect of 
the Board. He “denied having given defendants any’ 


authority for the deviations made from the specification, A 
Mr. Combes was inspector under him, and should visit and — 


report to him any reports from the clerk of the works. He 
had no authority to allow any deviations. 


examine the work done; he had given his certificate on the 


report of others. Jefferson, the late clerk of the works, had — 
The result was that the - 


seven other schools to attend to. The 
schools were practically without supervision.” : 


That particular architect has indeed vanished from these a 
particular boards, and some people may think that is warning 


enough to others. But they are very much mistaken. The 
only peculiarity in this case was the heptagonal clerk of the 
works. It is a question of degree and distance and character 
of the buildings and the builders, how many jobs a good clerle 


of the works can look after, to see that they are not scamped. 
I have no doubt seven is too many for any man, and sofarthe 


Board was to blame. But that is not the question. The 


architects’ trade union have gradually established the doctrine — 


for themselves, through the laziness and cowardice of the 
public, that they may lawfully and honestly take special wages. 


for seeing and certifying that things are done which they — 
This architect has only stated © 


avowedly never see to at all. 


that doctrine rather more nakedly than usual. I have kept a 


letter from an architect of a considerable name admitting thar 
certain things which he had designed, and he also had never 


gone to look at until they were completed—and then only 
because I sent for him—were all wrong, incurably, but had 
been finally designed by his clerks, as if that were a complete 
excuse. 
about the nave roof of St. Albans, and the wasting of thousands 
of pounds in holding up the old one until it was publicly con- 
fessed by his successor to be “ very rotten indeed,” was due to: 
Sir G. Scott’s refusal to go up and examine it himself. He did 
so a few days before he died, and then said he had been 
entirely deceived throughout, as if that did us any good, or 
was any excuse for him. Just now Mr. Gibbs has had to send. 
back the new doors for the high altar screen after they were 
fixed, not from his architect’s refusal to certify them, but 
because I and my contractor showed him their multitude of 
defects, some of them inherent in the design. Those were the 
hands into which the Albanian and architectural conspiracy 
last year tried to deliver all the eastern 100 feet of the 
cathedral. 5 : 

Generally, too, they have not even the insufficient excuse 
that the clerk of the works was not put in by them. For, 
except large employers who are always building and keep a 
standing clerk of the works, the architect always sends him, _ 
and always claims (with employers who do not know better) to 
treat him as the architect’s servant, you having only the 
privilege of paying him, and sometimes as subordinate to the 


We had the grave and the 


The architect had 
never personally visited the schools until they were com- — 
pleted, and then only to gather ideas for future schools, not to 


Everybody has heard by this time that all the row — 


We must sow seeds which we hoped inthe 
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drawing-clerks in his office who come down and give their | 
orders to practical men, who only laugh at their ignorance as 
soon as they are gone, as indeed they do at the architects 
themselves, who often know less than a builder’s foreman or a 
carpenter of all their practical work. I often read their 
periodical cant about art and technical education, which seems 
to mean everything else except the art of building well, or, as 
I often say, they think architecture consists in drawing, or 
getting finished up for them by the artists who do it, captivating 
pictures, without the smallest knowledge of the sizes of the 
details, and then sticking a house or a church into them. And 
these are the people who, alone of all professional men, claim 
your money for superintending what they never do superintend, 
and certifying that your building is well done, and your drains 
not typhoidal or diphtheritic, when they know nothing about 
them. 

Why does not some board, if individuals are too afraid of 
law, straightway bring an action against some architect worth 
powder and shot for negligence or ignorance? The architects 
would soon learn then that “ the responsibility of the architect,” 
which foolish employers talk about, means something else than 
the power of ordering whatever they like, and even ordering 
the builder to omit things that have been put into the specifica- 
tion and drawings by your express desire, merely because the 
architect does not like them. They carefully secure all that 
power whenever they can by a few innocent-looking words in 
the specification or contract, and persuade ignorant people who 
may possible inquire that they are necessary. I have some- 
what spoilt their sport of that kind by the clause about altera- 
tions and extras, which is getting copied into law-books from 
my “ Book on Building,” and adopted by other diocesan chan- 
cellors, to the architects’ infinite disgust. 

Some people may imagine that, as this suit was maintained 
against the builder, there is no need of any legal proceedings 
against architects who allow or order such things. But that is 
a mistake. This contract was an unusually good one, in pro- 
viding against bad work discovered within four years ; but the 
builder is a bankrupt, and very often is, much oftener than 
inexperienced people have any idea of. Besides that, his mis- 
doings are no excuse for the man who is paid to prevent them. 
If any particular architect has so much to do that he cannot 
examine the work he undertakes, let him say so, and charge 
whatever he likes for designing it, and let an independent clerk 
of the works or smaller local architect be employed to look 
after it. I once asked Scott why he did not do so, and he 
could give no answer except that he did not like. Two or three 
successful actions for falsely certifying would open the eyes of 
these gentry and teach them to learn their own business 
practically, and not theoretically, and to see that itis done. I 
am aware that some architects do look after builders properly, 
but they are a very small minority of the whole. 


GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


hg Society has resumed and extended its scheme of 
monthly excursions during the winter months, in addition 
to its annual reunion, to objects of antiquarian interest 
round Glasgow. It has, among other things, arranged a 
Systematic examination of the Wall of Antoninus, which, 
although so interesting and so near, has Strangely been 
little seen to any great extent by even Glasgow archzeologists, 
The first excursion of the series took place on Saturday last, 
under the leadership of Mr. Jelly, inspector of schools. The 
section visited was that which traverses the Hill of Croy, near 
Kilsyth, where its ditch is remarkably distinct, dug though it 
had been by the Roman soldier navvies through the number- 
less and formidable volcanic boulders that cover the hill. In 
Spite of the wild weather of the afternoon above a dozen anti- 
quarian enthusiasts left the train at Dullatur in a storm of wind 
and rain, and struggled through bog and fern over that blowy 
height along the Roman Wall. They were met by Mr. Park, 
the factor for Gartshore, who had kindly orened up a new 
section across the Military Way to reward the adventurous party. 
Thither they proceeded along the old ditch, and there they saw, 
a foot below the surface, the Roman road from kerbstone 
to kerbstone, 14 feet apart, along which the old Roman 
Soldiers had wearily marched and their chariots rattled for 
hundreds of years. More extended diggings are to follow, so 
as to expose the old surface of the via strata, whence we have 
our modern city word “street,” which with the Roman meant 
simply a highway. The party clambered along the line of the 
ditch, viewing with pitiful eye the many big blocks the old 
soldiers had to roll laboriously aside or dig round in their 
‘weary work of digging that ditch. At the top of the hill, in the 
modern farm buildings, they examined several. Roman stones, 
with Roman carvings, several of them good and distinct. They 
followed the trench onwards, where it is carried uselessly for 
Purposes of defence, but continuously, in simple obedience to 
Military orders, at the base of a long high cliff, which crowns 


the top of the hill. The magnificent view which it commands, 
and which is worth going a long journey to see, was completely 
hidden by the pitiless storm. The course of the ditch was 
noted on to the top of Barr Hill, where one of the highest and 
largest camps was formed, now, alas! almost obliterated by 
modern agricultural operations, which have improved it nearly 
off the face of the earth, in the Vandal times before antiquarian 
societies had their conserving mission. Delighted with their 
wild but interesting experiences, and inspired with new desire 
to return to this interesting region, the party soon found them- 
selves again in the city. 


THE RUINS OF ZIMBAYBE. 


1: the course of the paper on Matabele and Mashona Lands 
which Mr E. A. Maund read at the meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society on Monday, he referred to the ruins of 
the ancient capital Zimbaybe or Zimboe, and elsewhere in the 
country. He said they were evidence of an extensive gold 
industry. The mystery surrounding their origin was now soon 
to be cleared up by competent archeologists, who were going 
out to investigate them. There could be little doubt that they 
were built for the smelting, and possibly the protection and 
storage of gold, copper and other metals ; but by whom? He 
heard one competent authority say they were probably, from 
the style of building, Phoenician; another that they were 
Persian. Some Portuguese manuscripts and maps attributed 
them to the Moors, and they were certainly similar in style to 
old Moorish work in the northern hemisphere. The account of 
a voyage to Malabar and the coast of Africa by Barbosa, 
cousin of Magellan, conclusively proved that the Portuguese 
had nothing to do with the erection of these buildings. It 
showed, too, that the Moors had not then occupied the 
country. Why should not these brown Gentiles, with their 
partial civilisation and splendour, have been a decayed remnant 
of some old Pheenician State? It was evident that these 
buildings were connected with the mining of a people whose 
history we had lost. It was beside the question whether they 
were the famed mines of King Solomon, or whether the Queen 
of Sheba reigned there over a mighty and industrious popuila- 
ticn. Suffice it for us that we, with our engines and batteries, 
were about to make this rich country again disgorge the gold 
which had so long lain hidden around these prehistoric remains. 
The work had now begun under the most favourable auspices. 


TESSERA. 


Esthetics and Art. 
W. C. THOMAS. 


Mise writers, I am inclined to think, believe that an 

intimate acquaintance with zesthetic science is abso- 
lutely necessary to make a_ painter, sculptor and architect. 
They appear to have some indistinct notion that this kind of 
knowledge is derived from something external, and may be 
transferred to the artist’s nature. They forget that it is not, as 
physical science, so much that of external things as of the 
impressions they make ujon us, the relation of these impres- 
sions to our conscious self—that esthetic science is, after all, 
but the science of what our sympathies and antipathies, our 
likes and dislikes, our approvals and disapprovals should be. 
To arrive at this we have to eliminate all that is prejudiced and 
transient in this respect, in order to determine the normal taste 
of perfect human organisation. If organisation be perfect, taste 
requires little intrinsic aid. The great painters, the great 
colourists, were instinctively right before any science of the 
harmony of colour existed. Nevertheless, as it is a human 
privilege to think, men not only desire to possess the instinctive 
appreciation of, but to know what constitutes beauty and 
harmony. Nor can there be effective art teaching without this 
exact knowledge, for the teacher is in a sense a physician who 
has to prescribe and cure, and to this end correct feeling is of 
very little use without perfect understanding. 


The Origin of Lithography. 
T. H. FIELDING, 


Lithography was accidentally discovered about the year 
1792 by Alois Senefelder, the son of a performer at the Theatre 
Royal of Munich. He was a student of law at the university 
of Ingoldstadt, and after his father’s death tried a theatrical 
life, but without success. He then became an author, but 
being too poor to publish his work, tried various methods of 
writing on copper in order that he might print them himself, 
and soon found that a composition of soap, wax and lamp-black 
formed an excellent material for writing, capable, when dry, of 
resisting aqualortis. To obtain facility in writing backwards, 
as copper was too expensive, he procured some pieces of 
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calcareous stone, which when polished served him to practise 
upon. His mother having one day desired him to take an 
account of some linen she was sending to be washed, he wrote 
it out on a piece of this stone with his composition of soap and 
wax. It afterwards occurred to him that by corroding the 
surface with acid the letters would stand out in relief, and admit 
of impressions being taken from them. He tried the experi- 
ment and succeeded, and soon found that it was not absolutely 
necessary to lower the surface of the stone, but that simply 
wetting it was sufficient to prevent the printing ink from 
adhering to any parts except those which were marked with 
the composition. Such was the invention of lithography, and 
Senefelder continued to pay unremitting attention to the im- 
provement of the art. In 1796 pieces of music were printed, 
and it was perhaps the first time that lithography became of 
real use. The difficulty of writing backwards brought about 
the invention of the transfer paper. In 1799 Senefelder took 
out a patent at Munich, and soon after entered into 
partnership with a M. André of Offenbach, who proposed to 
establish presses and take out patents in London, Paris and 
Vienna. He came to London in 1801, with a brother of 
M. Offenbach, and communicated the new art, then called poly- 
autography, to many of our best English artists, who tried it; but 
the continual failures through want of skill in the printing, and the 
difference between German and English materials, caused it to 
be abandoned. Having separated from M. André, Senefelder 
went fo Vienna, where he tried to apply: lithography to the 
printing of cottons, but apparently without success, and he 
returned to Munich in 1806, in which year the professor of 
drawing at the public school at Munich, M. Mitterer, succeeded 
in multiplying copies of his drawings for his pupils by lithography. 
He is also said to have invented the composition for chalk as 
now made. In 1809 we find Senefelder inspector of the royal 
lithographic establishment at Munich, and engaged in printing 
a map of Bavaria, and soon after he invented the stone-paper, 
which, however, did not succeed: it was exhibited in 1823 at 
London, by a partner of Senefelder, but its liability to crack by 
being wet and the pressure of the press rendered it useless. 
Little was done in England after 1806 till its revival in 1817, 
since which time it has been gradually improving. 


Picturesque London. 
-W. THORNBURY. 


I often wonder if there will ever be a London Claude 
Lorraine, If there ever be, he will, for the first thing, paint 
London sunshine, out of whose radiance I have just come :nte 
my-dark chambers, as a man comes from a morning bath in 
the molten gold of the sea with the sun on it, to re-dress himself 
before breakfast in the soft darkness of a marine parade room, 
with the blinds down. Sunshine through spring woods isa 
delicious thing, so is sunshine through 3 feet of June grass, fit 
for mowing, when the thick flowers close like waves over your 
face as you lie on your back and listen to the lark that the 
angels are calling to from that hollow snowball of a cloud. But 
as we have none of these delights, and are all built in for 
various terms of imprisonment in long defiles of houses, walled 
all with black and brown bricks, caged under miles of red tile 
roofs in streets where the chimneys keep telegraphing to each 
other by smoke signals, at windows where consumptive 
geraniums sicken for fresher air, and no thin weed dares to 
take root between the joints of the bricks from Pharaoh’s hard 
brickyard, where flowers are curiosities, and the hot dark breath 
of care’s kilns and furnaces thickens the smiling air, which 
struggles to be bright and free, let us make the best of it. 
Talk of your mountain distance, your air perspectives! I 
never saw anything in the blue gaps of the Apennines more 
fairy beautiful than the blue grey fog that turns the end of a 
London street as you look down in it into mystery and beauty, 
that gives the present a tinge of the uncertainty of the future 
and the past, and throws a halo of poetry over Gower Street or 
Soho. And look now how the London sunshine falls in a white 
luminous veil, such as hid the face of Moses, before that vulgar 
block of houses in Blue Ruin Street—two pawnbrokers, a 
publican’s and an undertaker’s. That white fog of glory slants 
across the end of the street, where the cab, No 3,174, is 
breaking through it, like-a new Jacob’s ladder, the cords, 
golden threads of sunbeams, let down in gracious mercy once 
more, to allow some poor suffering life-burdened wretch to 
crawl up it to the Bright City. Why, it is a complete 
angelic exhibition, and should be charged for It is worth 
a guinea a seat, yet no one looks up, no one but 
that poor little skeleton girl with a frozen bunch of yester- 
day’s water-cresses in her lean hand, who huddles in the 
doorway of Lattat, the sharp attorney, who is actually as I 
speak tapping at the glass to bid her go away. See, too, 
you purblind artist with the microscope eyes, who can find 
nothing to paint in this our dear London—the darker bar that 
strikes like a giant’s sword-blade through the great roof of 
cobweb sunshine we speak of—can’t imagine where it comes 
from? Oh, Macguelp, thou mole-eyed misuser of unpaid-for 


pigments, dost thou not see that it is the shadow of the 
chimney above us, which, standing in the way of the royal, 
blessed, purifying sunshine that brings hope and gladness into 
the very eyes of the dying, enfeebles and dims that path of 
darkness? Talk of Samarcand and yout Chinese splendour ! 
Is it not gorgeous to see how the sunshine glistens on those — 
great gold letters, “ Barclay, Perkins & Co,” that are 
heraldically displayed on the great board above the publican’s 
(drugger’s) garret-window at The Five Alls, and makes them — 
shine like letters hewn out of solid bullion? Well, that white ~ 
sunshine and that blue fog at the end of London streets are the 
first things I should paint if Providence had made me a London 
Claude, as Turner, the barber’s son in Maiden Lane, might 
have been. The next thing I should paint would be the magic 
and enchantment of a London night, if paint there could be 
ground from metals or jewels to do it. Wouid not I “go in,” 

as my old friend Macguelp calls it, for those ladders of 
lamps, those shot lines of stars, those bridges of light, which 
turn London at night into a perpetual Pekin at lantern- 
carnival time? What is Rome and the “ Moccoli” to it? ~ 
Go and walk to-night up Piccadilly, and see the lamps — 
before you trying to tell your fortune by shaping them- 
selves into perspective letters and words, all beginning with A, 
Look at them across the Park, like so many sparks—stars ~ 
breaking out in paper just consumed. See the gilded trinkets 
of the illuminated jewellers’ shops, the colours, the rarities, the 
wonders, the steam-mousetraps, the air-pumps for opening 
oysters. Observe the dark pool of shadow where the lamp- 
light does not reach the tree-shadows of the lamp-post; the — 
gutters, running with blood, where the chemist’s crimson ~ 
beacon light sheds baleful influence; see all this, and go and 
paint what you see, wiping out all smirking, trim peasants and 
perennial flower. girls—eternise, Macguelp, the cyclonic grandeur 
(however ugly or misshaped it be) of London. 


Ancient Architecture in Yucatan. 
M. FRIEDRICHSTHAIL,- 


We kave no means of determining the number of ancient 
works scattered over the surface of Yucatan, but they are very 
numerous. They are found sometimes isolated, sometimes in 
large masses, which, according to appearance, are the remains — 
of great cities. z 
coast of the Laguna de Terminos to the north-east, exhibits an 


This tract of country, which extends from the — 
almost uninterrapted range of mounts and towns, till it reaches — 
the sanctuaries of the island of Cozumet. Three different 
epochs of art may be distinguished ia these structures; and 
they bear undoubted traces of identity of origin with the 


remains of Palenque. This is especially the case with the : 


earlier works, which are composed of large rough blocks put — 
together without cement ; and such are the buildings at a place 
near the Hacienda Aki, situated twenty-seven miles E.S.E. ~ 
from Merida. At Chichenitza, eighty-four miles further off, but 
in the same direction, and having much the appearance of a Ee 
sacred city, we find doorways and interior walls decorated with 
human figures and symbols carved in stone; we meet there, s 
too, with colonnades, though of clumsy structure, surprising for 3 
their extent; at one place 480 pillars lie prostrate on the ~ 
ground, which once belonged to one single edifice. On the 
contrary, at Usmal, a place situated between Merida and 
Campeche, there are scarcely any ornaments to be found in 
the interior of the buildings, but the stonework of the outside 
walls is more sumptuous and more neatly finished. Neither is 
there any trace whatever of any large building or portico with 
pillars. I cannot here attempt a detailed description of the — 
different objects which came within my observation, but I will 
endeavour to give some account of the principal characteristics _ 
which distinguish all these buildings, as it may serve for com- 
parison with the accounts of others. These distinguishing 
points are:—1z. The apparently sudden erection of whole 
cities, 2. The accurate reference to the east in the erection of 
all sacred buildings. 3. The foundations consist of a sort of 
concrete of mortar and small stones. 4. The walls, both 
internally and externally, are covered with a range of solid 
stones cut to parallelograms of 8 inches and 12 inches in length 
and 5 inches to 7 inches in height ; the interval filled up with 
the same concrete mass as used in the base. Nowhereis there 
any trace of the employment of bricks or Egyptian tiles. — 
5. The elevation of all the buildings, without exception, by 
means of one or several terraces of more or less considerable 
height. 6. The usual manner of construction was limited to 
one storey; the shape of the buildings was long and narrow, 
and as there were no windows the depth was limited to two 
rooms, of which the inner one could have no more light than ~ 
was obtained through the communicating door. The doorways, 
which are generally square, are 6 feet or 7 feet high, and of 
equal breadth ; traces are yet to be seen in some few instances 

of holes or stone rings, proving that the doors were so con- 
structed that they could be shut on occasion. 7. The height of 
the edifices rarely exceeds 20 feet to 30 feet. The outside walls 
rise generally from the base, without break, to about half the 
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height of the building, when there is a variable number of 
cornices, which, after a plain or adorned interval, close like- 
wise the upper edge, The most important buildings exhibit in 
this upper space an astonishing variety of hieroglyphics and 
elegant figures; even statuary was employed to increase the 
splendour. The constructions of an inferior order have at 
the same place ranges of small half columns, There are 
further, as well inside as outside of the buildings, long rough 
stones, projected from the walls, usually arranged one above 
the other and increasing in size from below. 8. The ceilings 
of all interior spaces consist of acute arches, closed on the 
top with a layer of flat stones. The proportion of the walls 
to the sine of the arch varies from 2: 1 to 1:2. Stones cut to 
the shape of a wedge, with oblique heads, were employed to 
form the sine. 9 The arch supports a flat roof, the surface of 
which, instead of being slated, is covered with a concrete of 
ground stones and marl, very consistent and thoroughly petri- 
fied. The same kind of composition covers the floors of the 
apartments. The roof itself is frequently bordered by a kind 
of raised filigree or pierced stonework. 10. The application 
of timber for lintels and rafters, the first of which still bear 
traces of the original carved characters. 11. The outside of 
the walls does not present any mark of rough cast or painting. 
The interior of some structures is, however, covered with a 
thin layer of a very fine stucco, on which the colours are still 
to be recognised; the bordering at the basis of the walls 
generally being sky blue, the upper part light green, the arches 
showing the traces of fantastical figures in varying lively 
colours. In regard to the carved figures in the sides of the 
doorways, it may be noticed that the colouring of the uncovered 
part of the body iz of a dark yellow, the vestments green and 
blue, the background of adark red. Their attitude is always 
directed to the entrance. 12. Vent-holes exist in every room 
below the cornice. They are of a square or round form, 
“aie or 5 inches in diameter, and more or less numerous in 

ifferent buildings. There are niches also in the apartments 
and corridors, in some cases with symbolical signs and hiero- 
glyphics, carved circles, hewn rings, &c. The relief used in 
these representations is flattened on its surface, and besides the 
outlines the background is generally chiselled out, though 
sometimes the artist was satisfied with carving the outlines 
superficially in the rock. The most common ornament on 
sacred buildings was a winding serpent, generally representing 
the rattlesnake of this country. As to the local impression of 
the architecture of all these buildings, I have still to add that 
the refined conceptions of the artist have evidently been 
executed in avery inferior manner, for the stones are often 
very carelessly joined together, showing intervals of several 
_ inches filled up with mortar. The same neglect is also observed 
in the choice of stones, there being frequently very little corre- 
spondence in regard to form and size. 


4rt Criticism. 
P. G. HAMERTON, 


The immediate object of a pseudo critic is to discover 
defects ; that of a true one, to arrive at opinions. The false 
critic cannot, however, afford to point out the defects of painters 
already canonised, because, by so doing, he would oppose the 
popular opinion which he always takes care to conciliate 
There is this peculiarity about painting—that it is impossible to 
_ produce an absolutely true picture, because some truths must 
always be sacrificed to others. If, in a landscape, the relation 
of one shadow to its light is truly given, the rest of the picture 
must be either false or out of harmony with that shadow. 
Again, colour has to be sacrificed to light and form to colour. 
A painter has always to purchase truths with falsities, as men 
buy bread with money; and this necessity being not in the 
least understood by the public generally, offers to the pseudo 
Critic infinite opportunities for the exercise of his little art or 
trick of petty fault-finding. And not only that, but the extreme 
difficulty of painting exposes all painters, even the greatest, to 
genuine errors, which a noble critic notices only when abso- 
.utely necessary, but which the base one fastens upon instinct- 
vely, whenever he dare, to the neglect of everything else; so 
that the whole tissue of his criticism, like the talk of an ill- 
tempered woman, is tiresome and interminable fault-finding. 
Then there is the safe, old, well-known critical trick of blaming 
a thing for not being something else. The aims of our English 
painters are, to their honour, so large and various that endless 
Opportunities occur for the exercise of this ancient artifice. 
The wonder is that there should exist people so simple as to be 
Imposed upon by it, yet it still apparently answers, like many 
other cunning contrivances of our ancestors, which modern 
Ingenuity strives vainly to supersede. Thus, if I want to leave 
an impression that John Lewis and John Brett are not what 
they should be, I have only to suggest that Reynolds and 
Gainsborough did not paint in that manner, which, of course, 
is undeniable. But an invention which modern times may 
fairly claim is the art of hinting that you could say. a good deal 
against a picture if you felt inclined, but that the faults you 


vaguely allude to are too obvious to require specification. This 
has great effect on people not very conversant with art. Another 
form of it is to allude to classes of art, whose merit and value 
you cannot quite safely deny, as if they were so very familiar 
as to have become stale and tiresome. There exists amongst 
artists a complete vocabulary of slang, the great convenience 
of which is that it enables you to talk knowingly about your 
superiors, and, without committing yourself to the expression 
of a single real opinion, affect to estimate lightly all that they 
have accomplished The one distinguishing quality of all 
valuable art criticism is largeness—largeness of acquired 
information, to grasp the knowledge of so many thousands of 
artists, and largeness of natural sympathy, to enter into the 
individual feelings and affections of so great a multitude of 
minds. For to criticise adequately any artist’s work, mere 
talent and honesty, though needful, are not enough. It is. 
necessary to have learned what he has learned, and fe!t what he 
has felt. 


The Ducal Palace, Venice. 
G. E, STREET. 


There is something quite chilling in the great waste of plain 
unbroken walls coming above the wonderful richness of the 
arcades which support it; and, moreover, this placing of the 
richer work below and the plainer above is socontrary not only 
to all ordinary canons of architecture, but just as much to the 
ordinary practice of the Venetians, that I feel sure, now that I 
have examined the work itself, that an impression which I have 
had from my first acquaintance with drawings of it is substan- 
tially correct, viz. that the line at which alterations and addi- 
tions have been made is to be looked for in a horizontal and 
not in a vertical direction; that in all probability, conse- 
quently, the builders of AD. 1301 commenced with some por- 
tion of the sea facade, and gradually carried on the building to, 
at any rate, the height of the two stages as we now see them; 
and that then, when in A.D. 1341 the Council Chamber was 
found to be too small, and larger rooms were required, another 
architect suggested the advantage of obtaining these by raising 
an immense storey above the others, and, without destroying 
much of his predecessors’ work, providing rooms on the most 
magnificent scale for the Doge and his Council. This view is, 
so far as I understand Mr. Ruskin’s, exceedingly different from 
his, which seems to make the entire sea-front to be the work of 
the architect of AD. 1341, whilst the erection of the Piazzetta 
front in imitation of the other is not mentioned at all in any of 
the old accounts, and the destruction of the work commenced 
there in A.D. 1301 is equally unaccounted for. Moreover, there 
is no mark of diversity of style between the two fronts beyond 
some slight differences in the treatment of the sculptcre ; but 
it is quite impossible to argue with any certainty from this, 
because it is plain that this difference might arise from the em- 
ployment of two sculptors at the same time whose minds. were 
as different in tone as their hands were in power, or from the 
completion of a portion only of the carving at first, and the 
delay for some reason, which might easily arise, of that in the 
Piazzetta front until a later period. 


The Freemasons in the Fifteenth Century. 
T. HOPE. 


When the different countries of Europe had been filled 
with nearly all the churches and monasteries they could 
contain ; and when, above all, an increase of industry and’ 
skill, of learning and knowledge, had produced ir. the local 
sovereigns of those countries a natural jealousy beth of the 
intrusion of those foreign artificers and craftsmen privileged to 
the disparagement of their own authority and to the detriment 
of their subjects’ welfare ; an impatience of the inficence and 
interference of the popes, who upheld and supported the 
intruders ; and with this diminished respect for the papal 
dominion, or diminished dependence on the craft of these his 
foreign protégés, they began to thwart and persecute them in 
every possible way : not only to deprive them of their privi- 
leges, but, not yet daring to acknowledge the real cause of their 
antipathy, to impute to them imaginary crimes, in order to 
terrify them by unjust punishments. History has recorded the 
accusation preferred in England against the Lombard mer- 
chants and bankers, and the treatment inflicted upon them; 
nor was that of the freemasons much more lenient. In 1424, 
Henry VI. declared all corporations of freemasons illegal, and 
threatened those who should continue to hold chapters and 
meetings with fine, imprisonment and other penalties, Similar 
measures were gradually taken against them in other countries, 
in consequence of which their trade at last entirely failed ; 
those engaged in it were obliged to seek other means of 
support, and no new members aspired to the advantages of the 
fraternity. In confirmation of this opinion, it appears that the 
country in which the freemasons continued longest to preserve 
their footing and their credit, viz. Germany, was that in which 
the Pointed style continued longest to flourish and was latest 
superseded, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE exposure in the action of the London School 
Board against builders has given occasion to some of the 
members to raise disagreeable questions. Mr. Logs. has 
asked the chairman of the Works Committee whether Mr. 
Rosson was responsible for the proper construction of the 
Kilburn Lane Board School. In reply Mr. HELBy recounts 
that at a meeting of a Special Committee in March 1888, 
Mr. Ropson was asked, “Do you consider that you are 
entirely responsible to the Board for the proper construction 
of the schools built under your superintendence?” and the 
reply was, “Certainly.” Another inquiry by Mr. Logs is 
whether, in consequence of Mr. Rosson’s evidence and the 


strong condemnation of the Architect’s Department by the 


jury and judge, ‘‘and having regard to the fact that the 
lives of the children and teachers have been imperilled, 
and ratepayers have suffered considerable loss, any legal 
action, if any, has been taken against Mr. Rogson, the late 
architect of the Board?” ‘To these questions Mr. HELBy 
gives an answer by referring to another scandalous case. 
In July 1888, a Special Committee declared that ‘‘the late 
architect is responsible for the absence of proper founda- 
tions at Broad Street School, and that he be called upon 
by the Board to make good the loss arising therefrom.” 
There was no rescinding of that resolution, but when an 
effort was made to give it force an opinion from counsel in a 
different case of neglect became an obstacle. Counsel 
stated that the builder alone can be made responsible. 
But we must say that it wiil be dangerous for an architect, 
with an ordinary contract, to neglect his duties in the belief 
that he is free from the consequences, and that the builder 
must bear all. It should be remembered that the culprit in 
the School Board transactions was a servant of the Board, 
and his employers should have taken care that he was 
efficiently controlled, especially as there was no difficulty in 
obtaining evidence of his conduct. The ratepayers must 
pay the penalty because the Board gave confidence that was 
not justified, and were unable to discriminate between 
presumption and competency. 


Visitors to the Invalides must remember the paintings 
in the long arcade, or cloister, which leads to the main 
building. - They represent the history of the French as 
‘warriors from an early time. Unfortunately the series remains 
incomplete, as some panels have only figures roughly out- 
lined. A very limited number of colours was employed, 
but the dramatic power compensates for deficiencies. The 
artist, M. BeENEDIcT Massov, is, we regret to learn, hardly in 
a position to produce any more pictures. He has lost the 
sight of his right eye, and, in consequence, he has resolved 
to abandon his atelier. -M. Girdme, an old companion of 
the painter, is making arrangements for its disposal. 


Tue Archbishop of Dublin has stated that during the 
past half-century nearly half a million was raised in Ireland 
for cathedral restoration. Of course Lord PLUNKET must 
include the enormous sums expended by two individuals in 
Dublin, for as a rule there is much stinginess among Irish 
congregations. If the sums laid out on St. Patrick’s and 
‘Christ Church Cathedrals be deducted, the balance will 
represent the subscriptions of the people, and wil! be found 
to be not startling. The Archbishop, when he made the 
statement, was soliciting subscriptions to complete the 
restoration of the old Cathedral of Kildare.’ Under Mr. 
STREET’s direction the work was commenced twenty years 
ago, but it cannot be completed until a sum of 4,o00/. is 
obtained. 


THE London County Council propose to deal with 
overhead wires, as well as with sky-signs, by seeking 
Parliamentary powers. According to the Bill, the term 
“‘ wire” is to apply to all overhead conductors within 50 feet 
of a street, but railways are specially exempt. The Council 
propose, where necessary, to provide subways, and compel 
all companies or others owning wires to remove the same 
from overhead and carry them underground, either in their 
own subways or the subways of the Council, who will have 
authority to make a rental charge. There will also be fees 
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payable in respect of all wires allowed to remain or to be 
hereafter erected overhead. Any objections which owners 
of property may have to wires being carried over or ~ 
attached to their premises will be considered and decided 
by. the Council, subject to an appeal to an -arbitrator 
appointed by the Board of Trade, whose decision is to be 
final and binding on all parties. It is not, however, in any 
way to interfere with an owner’s rights in respect of his 
property, which he will be at liberty to rebuild or alter as — 
may be necessary even if the removal of the wires is in- 
volved. The Council will in all cases to give notice to the Post- — 
master-General before making any order under the statute, - 
and the Postmaster-General may veto the proposal if in his 
opinion it would be prejudicial to the postal telegraph ser- 
vice. Authority is asked for the appointment of inspectors — 
of wires, and for right of entry upon private premises, and 
all penalties recovered are to be paid to the Council, the — 
City’ Commissioners of Sewers or the local authority taking 
proceedings under the Act. ) 


THE death of Mr. WILLIAM BELL Scott will be regretted 
by many artists and writers. His position was remarkable, 
for few men in London could claim to have so many 
acquaintances. If he left any ‘‘ Recollections” behind him — 
the work would form a most interesting addition to nine- 
teenth-century literature, for Scorr was one of those men ~ 
with whom people were glad to be friends. He wasa link ~ 
between many schools. The son of an engraver, and the — 
brother of that undeveloped genius, Davip Scort, his 
aptitudes for art quickly found appreciation. He became 
a student in the Trustees’ Academy, and from it passed, in 
1832, to the antique gallery of the British Museum. He 
returned to Edinburgh and again departed from it in 1836. — 
His life was, for a time, divided between poetry and paint- 
ing. But when schools of design were established he was 
considered to be qualified to teach, and he was sent as 
master to Newcastle-on-Tyne. While there he became ~ 
acquainted with the late Sir WALTER TREVELYAN, and — 


rd 


eighteen pictures of scenes from Border-life for the walls 
of Wallington Hall. When the scarcity of decorative 
works is remembered, the experiment might be called — 
a success. Mr, RuskKIN, at a later period, wrote in ~ 
a sarcastic way about them, and suggested that his 
views were those of one of the painter’s friends, 
DanTE Rossetti. Afterwards he executed another series 
illustrative of the “ King’s Quair,” for Penkil Castle, 
Ayrshire. In any other country WiLtiAM Bei Scort 
would be sure of the offer of numerous works of the 
decorative class. The excellent “ HalfHour Lectures” is 
also evidence of his residence in the North. He wrote 
sympathetic memoir of his brother, Davin Scort, some 
volumes of poetry and other works. He was one of the — 
first to aid in the revival of etching, and many of his plates 
are prized by collectors. For any departure from esta- 
blished sway he was always ready to show his sympathy. — 
Hence it was that young writers and young artists were sO — 
willing to accept him as a friend. WILLIAM BELL SCOTT, ~ 
unlike the majority of old men, did not glorify his youthful-— 

ness, or believe that the world was better sixty years ago — 
than it is at present : yi 


In the days of his glory NaproLEon I. was presented 
with a large statue of silver, representing Abundance, by — 
the citizens of Paris. It has not been appreciated of late 
years. and in con-equence has occupied many out-of-the-— 
way spots in the Louvre. At last it has been removed to 
the Salle des Vases, where it is supposed to remain; but © 
after so many migrations one cannot expect the statue will 
ever find a resting-place. - There is infinitely more interest 
in the objects that form the Piot Collection, and to which 
a neighbouring room has been assigned. Among them are- 
a splendid bust in bronze of Michel Angelo, a copy of the 
St, Elizabeth of RAPHAEL in marquetry, a statue of S/ 
Christopher in wood, &c. In the Salle Dieulafoy a restora- 
tion of the Palace of Darius is in progress, and the gallery _ 
will be a memorial of the two explorers who were as suc- 
cessful as M, Borra in the East. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


A MEETING of the Society of Architects was held at St. 

James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on Tuesday last, when the fol- 
towing paper was read by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, AR L.B.A,, 
on “ The Society’s Excursion into Kent.” 

The excursion which was made by a large party of our 
members in Kent during last antumn proved so full of interest 
that it has been thought wise that a more detailed account of 
what was done should be compiled and preserved than would 
be possible in any merely formal synopsis of the proceedings, 
such as in the ordinary course would have been issued. 

The readiest means of doing this, and at the same time that 
which would prove of greatest interest both to those who 
accompanied the party and to those who were prevented from 
doing so, has seemed to many to be the delivery of a paper at one 
of the earlier sessional meetings descriptive of the tour, and 
illustrated by lantern views of the places visited. 

The choice of a district, made after considerable delibera- 
tion, was a happy one, and the programme, though hurriedly 
arranged, proved attractive, so that the party which assembled 
at Rochester on the morning of Monday, August 25, was the 
fargest which has yet been gathered together by the Society 
upon any similar occasion. This was largely due to the assist- 
ance which was rendered by Mr. G. Payne, F.S.A., the honorary 
secretary of the Kent Archzeological Society, who had allowed 
the Council to avail themselves to the full of his perfect know- 
ledge of the county. It was this gentleman who first received 
the members in the west doorway of Rochester Cathedral, and 
conducted them over that building, He commenced his 
description of it by reading Mr. W. dH. St. John Hope’s care- 
fully compiled chronological table, and then led the members 
from point to point, showing them the various peculiarities. He 
dwelt more upon its history than its architecture, showing how 
Rochester, from its geographical position, lying as it did on the 
main road from Richborough, the Roman port of Britain, to 
London and the North, had been of necessity a place of 
importance in the days of the Roman occupation, and had 
remained such in after ages, and he drew particular attention 
to a coffin formed of simple slabs of stone, of the very earliest 
tyre known to have existed subsequent to the Pagan times 
wien the Caint was owned by Jutes—the first northern people 
€) obtain a foothold on English soil after the evacuation by the 
Romans—dating probably to the days of A:thelberht and Bertha. 
The last portion of the cathedral examined was the screen, now 
being erected from the design of Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A. ; and 
then the members filed out through the south door into the 
garden of the deanery, where they were photographed in a 
group, the Norman wall of the now ruined cloisters forming 
the background. 

The Mayor of Rochester (Mr. J. Moore) presided at the 
lunch, at which the members were his guests, and subsequently 
they were conducted over Restoration House by the owner, 
Mr. S T. Aveling. This is one of the comfortable E-shaped 
houses of which many examples are to be found in various parts 
of the country, erected during the reign of Queen Elizabéth, 
and possessing the usual characteristics of twisted gables and 
q'iamt timber staircase, the latter being well lighted without 
the sources of light being seen from the entrance-hall. It 
is said that Charles II. slept in one of the bedrooms on the 
eve of his restoration, from which event the house had 
received its present name, and that bedroom has recently 
had its walls covered with fine paintings by Mr. Aveling, 
fine hoth in conception and colouring, but unfortunately not 
quite in consonance with the architectural character of the 
batlding. 

When his own house had been inspected Mr. Aveling 
conducted the party over the famous keep of Rochester 
Castle. The principal feature there to attract notice was the 
circu'ar turret staircase with its wide stairs formed, not of a 
single stone each, as is usual, but of a mass of small stones 
embedded in thick mortar, forming a rough concrete which, 
while setting, had been supported on centering, the marks of 
which are still to be seen. On the upper surface of the steps 
thus roughly formed were placed the fair stone treads to form 
‘the wearing surface. At first sight the construction appeared 
to be similar to that seen last year at Caerphilly Castle; but 


there the steps were made up of stone slabs instead of rubble, 
and no centering had been used, nor had the upper surfaces 
been faced with fair treads. 

The Castle was left unwillingly for the walk to Eastgate 
House, better known as the Nun’s House in ‘“‘ Edwin Drood,” 
or as the Ladies’ Seminary in the “ Pickwick Papers”; but no 
one regretted it when they arrived there. It is a most pic- 
turesque timber structure, of a type of which many examples 
were to be seen during the week, with projecting bays and 
oriels thrown out from the odd-shaped rooms, providing 
ample scope for the display of the richly-tinted glass, of which 
but few of the original panes exist, and which, when first 
inserted, must have harmonised with and heightened the effect 
cf the panelled walls, the elaborate carved chimney-pieces and 
the boldly ornamented plastered ceilings, casting upon them in 
the daytime a chequered light which was replaced at night by 
that from the blazing wood fire upon the open hearth. Now 
the house is used as a working men’s club, and money is clearly 
needed if it is to be kept in good repair. i 

Returning to the hotel tea was partaken of, the host being 
Mr. G. E. Bond (member), and shortly afterwards all steps 
were turned to the railway station, and train taken to Maid- 
stone, where the party arrived in heavy rain. By next morning 
this had cleared away, and several of the members went out 
sketching before breakfast, as they did on every morning after- 
wards, in spite of early hours being the rule. After breakfast 
the first place visited was the Museum, the older portion of 
which is a timber building bearing the date of 1540. Here the 
members were again met by Mr. Payne, who took great pains 
to explain the collection of antiquities, especially the private 
collection belonging te the Kent Archzological Society. He 
drew attention to the pseudo-Samian ware, and to the dark- 
brown Upchurch ware of Kent, all made during the Roman 
occupation, and particularly to some stamped lead coffins. 
Some Roman roof-tiles from Lower Halstow were of interest, 
the section being one that has been employed, with a slight 
variation, with some success in recent years ; while it also 
forcibly reminds one of the shape of the marble tiles of the 
Parthenon. The collection of the Archeological Society ts 
mostly of Anglo-Saxon, or more correctly speaking, Jutish 
remains, found in Kent. Some of the gold and jewelled orna- 
ments discovered in tombs are of excellent design and work- 
manship, and similar traces ofa high instinctive art are traceable 
in the ornaments ef sword or seax hilt and scabbard, and in the 
twisted glass goblets and the buckets often found within the 
graves, in which the warriors were always deposited at full 
length, with a bucket at the feet. 

The curator of the museum (Mr. Bartlett) having led the 
party over the rest of the museum, including the picture- 
galleries and the ornithological collection, and having conducted 
them over the new wing now being built by the Brothers 
Bentlif, as a gift to the town, from the design of Mr. H. 
Bensted, F.R.I.B.A., they were met by the Rev. J. Cave 
Browne, M.A, and taken by him through the town and past 
the picturesque Bishop’s Palace to All Saints Church, a large 
and handsome building, most if not all of which was built 
about 1395 by Archbishop Courtney—though Mr. Browne 
contended that the western portion was of earlier date. At 
any rate, the church had been buiit upon the site of an earlier 
one, which was founded in 1086, and traces of the foundations 
of which are still to be seen below the present wooden floor— 
sufficient to show that the orientation had been slightly 
different from that of the present edifice. The general effect, 
both internally and externally, of the vigorous Early Perpen- 
dicular work, free from the excessive ornamentation adopted at 
a slightly later period, is exceptionally fine and well worthy of 
study. The work of restoration and the addition of the new 
roof have been most successfully carried out by Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R.A., in recent years. The matrices of what must have 
been two exceptionally fine brasses are still to be seen, but, as 
they now form part of the chancel floor, they are not likely to 
be preserved for any great length of time. 

When the church had been inspected but little time was left 
for the picturesque neighbouring buildings of St. Augustine’s 
College, of a slightly later date, which group exquisitely with 
the older fabric, especially (so those say who took the trouble to 
obtain the view) when seen from the opposite side of the river. 

In the afternoon the first brake journey was undertaken, past 
hop-gardens and through lovely wooded scenery, to Leeds 
Castle, the residence of Mrs. Wickham Martin. When it was 
first seen, reposing on three small islands in a lake, the sun was 
shining brightly, and the effect was charming. In this age of 
firearms the situation appears, at first sight, to have been badly 
chosen for a fortress, but when erected—and the present 
building is mainly of the fteenth century—it must have been 
well-nigh impregnable. The view obtained of the picturesque 
embattled walls was brief, however; for scarcely had the 
entrance lodge been passed when rain began to fall, and all were 
glad enough to seek shelter within the Castle. The interior was 
disappointing. Remodelled entirely some fifty years ago upon 
modern lines, it is in every way most commonplace, the only 
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points of architectural interest being the Decorated windows 
to the old chapels and banqueting-room, now used as kitchens, 
and even these are of no exceptional type. 

The rain still fell in torrents during the drive from Leeds 
Castle to Detling Church, where the Rev. J. Cave Browne, the 
vicar, again met the party. A brief halt was made there for an 
inspection of this simple country church, with its characteristic 
Kentish spire, broached and shingle covered. Had the light 
been better many sketches would no doubt have been made of 
the unique fourteenth-century carved lectern of black oak, 
richly traceried, which alone was worth going many miles to 
see, even imperfectly. 

Mr. Browne’s hospitable invitation to tea at the vicarage 
had to be declined, as it was late and the rain was still falling 
fast: and it was again in heavy rain that the journey was taken 
later on to Tonbridge, where, as at Maidstone, several of the 
party, who had not taken the precaution to secure rooms in 
advance, had to obtain beds where they could. 

On Wednesday morning breaks were in readiness directly 
after breakfast, for the whole day was to be spent in the open 
air, some of the most beautiful parts in Kent being traversed. 
The first place visited was Bidborough Church—a simple and 
solid little structure, with just such a history of early foundation 
and gradual completion as is possessed by almost every country 
church in England, and with the local peculiarities strongly 
marked—the low solid tower and the broached spire. 

When the vicar, the Rev. C, H. Elliss, had done the honours 
of his church, he led the members down a steep and pretty 
lane for about 100 yards to a timber farmhouse, built in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, and almost in the same 
state now as when first finished. 

From Bidborough the drive was continued through well- 
wooded country till the village of Penshurst burst upon the 
view, picturesquely built on the slope of a hill, with “ Place” 
and church and cottages grouping well amidst the trees. It 
was Penshurst Place, however, the large and rambling seat of 
Lord De L’Isle and Dudley, which was the main attraction— 
one of the most beautiful country houses in England. Here 
much time was spent wandering through’ the courtyards to the 
banqueting-hall, and thence through the principal apartments, 
under the guidance of the housekeeper. But the best piece, 
architecturally speaking, was undoubtedly the little winding 
staircase leading upwards from the banqueting-room, well 
lighted with geometric windows, though much of the furniture 
was of interest and some of unusually rich and excellent 
design. A point which called for some notice was that the 
vaulting ribs of the chambers below the banqueting-hall, built 
in the reign of Edward III., died into the central octagonal 
pillar without the intervention of a capital. 

A generally experienced sensation of hunger prevented the 
village of Chiddingstone being admired at first sight so greatly 
as was the appearance of the luncheon-table ; but when lunch 
had been disposed of the members scattered about to sketch 
and examine minutely the most charming village in Kent, if not 
in England, recalling the rural life of our forefathers two hundred 
years ago. It is a street of some half-dozen cottages, rising up 
a hill and facing the village church, while the squire’s hall-gates 
adjoin the last house of the row—the inn. It is built entirely 
of timber, with quaint gables and overhanging upper storeys, 
and has apparently been unaltered since the end of the seven- 
teenth century. The date which one of the houses bears is 
1697, and evidently of the same period is the font-cover and the 
inserted door to the earlier south porch of the church—an 
edifice of the fifteenth century, with curious double-faced gar- 
goyles to the angles of the turret staircase. A thunderstorm, 
coming on suddenly, stopped the sketching, but it soon cleared 
off, and the drive was continued in fine weather to Hever Castle, 
where the members were received by the owner, Mr. J. Heard. 
The entrance is almost perfect save that the drawbridge has 
been replaced by a stone structure ; otherwise it is in exactly 
the same state, even to the portcullis, as it was in when 
Henry VIII. passed through while courting Anne Boleyn. 
The stay made there was not a long one, so much time having 
previously been taken up at Penshurst and Chiddingstone, and 
the drive was continued homewards through a drizzling rain 
which then began to fall. The route was a different one from 
that taken in the morning, lying along the valley, in order that 
the modern village of Leigh might be passed—a village which 
shows what could be done in any part of England, by the 
expenditure of a little trouble and the exercise of a little taste, 
to make our country sides picturesque. 

On Thursday morning an early train was taken to Sevenoaks, 
but the brakes were not in readiness, and there being little to 
see, the members began to grow impatient before they arrived. 
When they did appear they gave the impression of having been 
imported into England with the Conqueror, even the most 
learned antiquarian of the party being unable to determine the 
date of their first erection. The horses were of a very similar 
age, and, altogether, it was a funny-looking procession which 
arrived, half an hour afterwards, in front of Knowle House, 
which Lord Sackville had given special permission for the 
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members to visit. His lordship, although in residence, did 
not come forward to receive his guests, who after paying for 
admission were kept waiting in the banqueting-hall until the 
housekeeper arrived to show them over the building. The 
Elizabethan decoration had much of it unfortunately been 
spoiled by inartistic colouring; but such of the woodwork as 
has been left untinted, the plaster ceilings, and the stone and 
marble mantelpieces are still as quaint and rich as anything of 
the kind that is to be found in England. At the time it may 
have been somewhat wearisome, passing through room after 
room, barely furnished, and with walls covered with pictures — 
by artists well-known and otherwise; but to look back is a 
different matter, and now none can be sorry for the time thus. 
spent. The most interesting room perhaps was that which was 
specially furnished for James I., and which still contains the 
original heavy bed tapestry worked in silver and gold threads 
and much embossed silver ware. The tapestry of this room 
and of several others forms a valuable collection. ee 

After leaving Knowle House, the road passed through thick — 
wood and over a hilly district until the escarpment overlooking 
the valley was reached. Here the brakes were left, and a 
tramp undertaken to the principal points of interest of Oldbury 
Camp, the largest British camp of which remains are in 
existence, and which even offered a considerable resistance to 
the Roman onset. It follows the outline of the hill, fosse and — 
rampart being introduced where necessary, but the natural 
formation of the ground being taken advantage of to strengthen 
the position in the most skilful manner, a projecting spur being 
utilised to hide and guard the approaching roadway. Just. 
above this a cave was shown by Mr. Harrison, who now acted 
as conductor, in which flint implements had been found by 
him, proving it to have been inhabited during the early Stone 

ge, : 

Ightham, just below the camp, is another quaint, old-world 
village, and there the members stopped all the afternoon, some 
sketching, some wandering about, some listening to an account 
which Mr. Harrison gave of an unique fifteenth-century cottage, 
known as the ‘‘town-house,” the most perfect specimen of” 
Medieval domestic architecture in existence. A considerable 
number paid a visit to the church, and were rewarded by the 
sight of a fine oak screen to a private chapel, a handsome 
tomb, and a curious window, of the late Perpendicular period, 
in which billets running through the entire thickness of the 
tracery formed the stops to the cusps. The north aisle is am 
addition made, during the seventeenth century, of brickwork, and 
contains some satisfactory brick four-centre windows. Still 
under the guidance of Mr. Harrison, a considerable number 
were led by him into the garden behind his little shop, and 
there he had arranged, for the inspection of the nineteenth- 
century architects, a collection of flint implements which must 
have been used by man, according to his calculations, many 
hundreds of centuries ago. He pointed out the characteristics. 
of those of the earlier and later Stone Ages, showing how ~ 
he himself had proved that the earliest forms of all owed 
their shapes to the agency of man. These were little more 
than rough stones, which in-their native state had approxi- 
mated to a shape which man wished them to assume, and 
which had only had their rough corners trimmed off by him. 
Of a later date were found implements the uses of which 
could only be guessed at, which had been shaped entirely by 
the aid of stone hammers. These again could be ascribed to- 
two distinct periods, early and late, the later ones being 
polished. Mr. Harrison’s description was that ofan enthusiast, — 
and was most interesting ; but the stones which he had in his 
garden were but a few selected from his vast collection stored 
in the attics of his cottage, all arranged in careful order and 
properly labelled. All were sorry when they had to bid fare- 
well to the wonderful old man and travel on upon their 
That evening a long distance was traversed, an 
hour being spent in travelling from Wrotham to Ashford, 
where the parish church was lit up for the inspection of such 
as cared to visit it, and nearly another hour was occupied im 
completing the journey to Canterbury, where the night was. 
spent. 

: Friday was the busiest day of the whole week, for only one 
day had been allotted tothe ancient capital of Kent. East- 
bridge Hospital was first visited, erected as a guest-hall for 
pilgrims to the shrine of Becket, and this was followed by a 
visit to Westgate, in one of the rooms of which were shown a 
considerable number of rubbings from Kentish brasses, pre- 
pared by Mr. Frank Baker, the city surveyor. The members. 
were a little late on arriving at the Cathedral, to which they 
were welcomed by the Vice-Dean, the Hon. and Rev. Canon: 
Freemantle, who handed them over to the care of Mr. J. R. 
Hall, for the inspection of the well-known building He 
conducted them over every part of interest, narrating its 
history clearly. All were struck with the curious four-centred 
arches of the Transitional period, which abounded in the east 
end of the chancel and in the lady chapel, while to those who. 
had not visited Canterbury before, it was also interesting to 
notice the Byzantine character of the foliage-carving, and 
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the false perspective obtained by the converging walls of the 
chancel. 

The whole of the morning had been used up before the visit 
to the Cathedral was finished, and there had been so much to 
see in that time that few, if any, sketches had been made, though 
one or two photographs were taken. It was much the same 
jin the afternoon, when Mr. Ewell, in the absence of the 
Warden, received the members at St. Augustine’s College, 
showing thein over the modern buildings, and pointing out the 
remains of the ancient abbey. From there Mr. W. J. Jennings 
led the party to so much of the ruins of the foundations and 
walls of the Roman and Medizval church as could be in- 
sspected, and general indignation was aroused at finding that 
the chancel of this, one of the earliest Christian edifices used 
by a Saxon king, was now occupied as a pigstye. It is quite 
different with the church of St. Martin, which was subsequently 
inspected under the care of Mr. Bowen, where the outline of 
Queen Bertha’s church is clearly to be traced in the more modern 
building. 

In the evening a formal meeting of the Society was held in 
the Guildhall, our genial President being in the chair The 
Mayor, who was present, exhibited the city regalia ; and aseries 
of photographs was shown by means of the lantern, illustrating 
the first few days of the excursion, to a considerable gathering 
of the people of the city. 

On Saturday morning an early start was made, and Dover 
«was reached shortly after nine o’clock. Brakes were in readi- 
ness, and the party was conveyed by them up the Castle Hill, 
overtaking Canon Puckle, who acted as guide during the 
morning, as they mounted the hill, At the entrance to the 
Castle they were met by Mrs. Montgomery Moore, who con- 
veyed her husband’s permission for the members to sketch and 
photograph within the Castle precincts. 

The first point of interest was the Roman Pharos, which 
was used for displaying a beacon-light from the commencement 
of the Roman occupation until the Britons, who fought so hard 
for the ground after the withdrawal of the Roman legions, had 
to succumb to the Jutish onslaught. The building now is a 
mere circular mass of rough rubble masonry and Roman 
tiles, bound together with strong Roman mortar. Canon 
Puckle’s researches show that the adjacent church owes its 
origin to a scarcely later period, the foundations, and even the 
arches to the nave and chancel being built of a brick which very 
nearly resembles that of the Romans, and in a very similar 
style. He ascribes this to the fourth century A.D., as the work 
of the native British, The bricks of the chancel and tower 
arches converge to a point below the centre of the springing 
line. The outline of the whole arches, now revealed in all their 
original simplicity, is massively grand, instinct with Roman 
feeling, yet the work of the British Christians whom the Romans 
had but instructed in the art of building, as in the Christian 
faith, Lying in ruins during the days of Saxon rule, 
the church arose again with added beauty in the thirteenth 
century, to fall again into disuse and ruin, and be rebuilt now, 
as formerly, as the garrison church of Dover. 

It was intended that the next should only be a flying visit 
to the small chamber known as the Oratory in the Castle Keep, 
a very fine specimen of rich Transitional work, with the dog- 
tooth ornament placed upon the side of the roll instead of in its 
usual position in the hollow ; but most of the party were 
beguiled into inspecting the armoury within the Keep, while a 
‘few others accepted Mrs. Moore’s invitation to see the general’s 
rooms, and his small collection of arms and armour. It had 
‘been intended to follow the outlines of the defences of the 
Norman Confederate knights, but this had to be given up, and 
a rapid descent was made to the town again, where Canon 
Puckle gave a most interesting description of his own church 
of St. Mary, the second of the three early churches of Dover, 
ithis one of Saxon and not of British origin. The horseshoe 
arch to the western tower is unique, and, although it has been 
thought by many to be of later date than the accession of 
William, yet there is so distinct a joint between this and the 
superimposed Norman work that there can be little doubt of its 
€arlier erection. One of the most romantic tales told to the 

Society during the week was that which Canon Puckle 
narrated, in his clear and earnest voice, as the members were 
seated in the nave of St. Mary’s, of his discovery, just within 
the chancel of the Norman church, of a human body wrapped 
in gorgeous raiment, embaimed with costly spices and laid in a 
leaden coffin within a huge sea-chest, but otherwise not buried : 
simply laid in sanctuary beneath the floor. He said that after 
considerable research the only conclusion which could be come 
to was that it was the body of King Stephen. He described it 
as that of an exceedingly short man of powerful frame, who 
must have been of great wealth and social standing, a nobleman 
if not of the royal family. 

After lunch the party dwindled rapidly away, and few were 
left to inspect the remains of St Martin’s Priory, now adapted 
to the use of Dover College, while still fewer followed the town 
Surveyor into the Town Hall to see the remains ofthe Hospitium 
for all nations. After this visit the party broke up; but to the 


few who stayed over Sunday at Dover it was left to complete 
the published programme by stumbling across the foundations 
of the church of the Knights Templars upon the western 
height—a tiny church of circular form with a chancel as large 
as itself. 

- Thus ended the most successful excursion which has yet 
been undertaken by the members of this Society. It is now 
evident that these excursions have become exceeding!y popular. 
Architects from all parts have an opportunity of meeting 
together in a most friendly way and of. discussing, informally 
and without restraint, many points of mutual interest, and they 
return home feeling that they have not only enjoyed a week of 
recreation and amusement, but have added to their store of 
knowledge and have added to the number of their friends. 


THE COVENTRY BELL TOWER QUESTION. 


N the 2oth inst, Mr. Ewan Christian, Mr A. Waterhouse 

and Mr. Norman Shaw, the three architects who had 

been asked to report on the question of a new bell tower for 

St. Michael’s, visited Coventry. The Coventry Herald says 

the following letter from Mr. George Woodcock had previously 

been addressed to Mr. Waterhouse, and a similar letter to his 
colleagues :— 

Coventry: July 4, 1890. 

Dear Sir,—Having restored this church and steeple, in 
the course of which the lantern in the latter has been opened 
up and the stone-vaulted ceiling replaced therein at a height of 
93 feet, the vicar and churchwardens have been strongly advised 
that it would not be safe to replace the heavy peal of bells 
which formerly were hung in the tower. 

A project is now on foot to build a campanile for the 
purpose of carrying such bells, together with the clock and 
chimes ; but a rather influential body of citizens who were sub- 
scribers to the Restoration Fund, strongly object to a campanile 
on the ground that it would detract from the steeple of St. 
Michael’s, and. also from the tower and spire of the adjoining 
church, Holy Trinity. 

Under these circumstances it has been suggested that three 
eminent architects should be asked to act as assessors or 
experts, in conjunction with a committee of parishioners, such 
committee consisting of the vicar as the freeholder, two gentle- 
men opposed to the bell tower, and two in favour of it, to 
decide— 

1, Whether a suitably designed campanile would detract 
from the beauty of the existing towers and spires. 

2. If thought not, then to select the site for such cam- 
panile, and 

3. To settle the terms of the proposed competition, which it 


_is intended to limit to five of the leading ecclesiastical archi- 


tects of the present time, and subsequently to judge the designs. 

I have been requested by the vicar and churchwardens, who 
are in favour of the campanile, to ask whether you would, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case, agree to act as an 
assessor or expert in conjunction with Mr. Ewan Christian and 
Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A, provided those gentlemen will 
consent to do so, and I am writing in similar terms to each of 
them by this post. 

It would be necessary for you to attend at Coventry and 
inspect the /ocus iw guo, which you could do either separately 
or in conjunction with the other gentlemen, but the remaining 
business could be transacted in London. © 

I believe that in such matters it is usual to leave it to the 
decision of one assessor, but so strongly is the opinion in 
Coventry divided upon the subject, that it has been thought 
advisable to obtain three eminent gentlemen, if possible, to act 
on this occasion. 

The two churches are close together, and it is very important 
not to erect in proximity to these a campanile which would not 
be in unison with the existing style of architecture, and which 
could in any way detract from the beauty of the existing towers. 
—TI am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, GEORGE WOODCOCK. 

Mr, Alfred Waterhouse, A.R.A, 


The architects arrived in Coventry at about half-past 
twelve, and in the afternoon, after visiting the church, they 
were taken by Mr. Wocdcock for a drive into the country 
around Coventry for the purpose of viewing the spires from a 
distance. Among the points from which views were obtained 
were Stivichall Hill and the Warwick Road, the London Road 
and the Stoke Road. From the latter place the party drove 
along Payne’s Lane, Lower Ford Street and Priory Street to 
the churchyard, and from the churchyard back again along 
Ford Street and Hales Street, and round to the churchyard 
again. Priory Street, where the view is particularly open, they 
traversed several times, viewing and reviewing the churches 
and their surroundings with great care and thoroughness. 
They afterwards met the vicar (Rev Dr Mills), and the 
churchwardens—Messrs, J. Astley, T. G. Pegg, W. Johnson, 
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A. J. Brookes and H. N. Wackrill—in company with Mr, 
Woodcock at the King’s Head Hotel, and communicated to 
them the opinion they had formed. This, we believe, was 
unanimously in favour of a new bell tower, which they consider 
would enhance rather than detract from the beauty of the exist- 
ing towers and spires of St. Michael’s and Holy Trinity. As 
to the site, they expressed themselves in favour of a point 
on the rorth side of the church and avenue somewhat to 
the east of the north door. The exact spot was, however, not 


determined upon, and awaits the formal report. The new 
tower, it was suggested, might be connected with the church by 
Under the 


a dwarf building and an archway over the avenue. 
archway it was suggested that an extra door on the north side 
should be provided, the architects considering that the means 
of entrance and exit on that side were inadequate. They 
recommend a plain tower for a storey or two, all ornamentation 
to be put on the upper storeys, and the bells to be hung ata 
height of about 80 feet. Ninety-eight years ago there was a 
meeting in the parish for the purpose of considering the 
erection of a new bell-tower, and by the hundredth anniversary 
—namely, April 1893—the experts considered the tower might 
be completed and the bells rung. Mr. Woodcock, intimated 
that whatever the cost of the tower, he would only ask the 
citizens to subscribe 5,000/.: if it cost 10,000/. he will contribute 
half; if it cost 14,0002, he will contribute 9,000/., and so on. 
Mr. John Thompson, of Peterborough, the restorer of the 
church and tower, is to be the builder, and the committee of 
experts recommended that an architect of position be engaged 
to prepare designs and plans, and to act generally under the 
direction of the vicar and churchwardens, &c, in accordance 
with the recommendations the experts have made. Operations 
may be expected to shortly commence. 


SKY-SIGNS IN LONDON. 


pS London Gazette of Friday contains a Parliamentary 
notice from the London County Council of their intention 
to bring in a Bill (among other things) to confer power ‘“‘on the 
Council with respect to the exhibition of words, letters, models, 
signs, devices or representations in the nature of advertise- 
ments, announcements or directions, elevated or suspended so 
as to show against the sky from any street or public place, all 
of which are hereinafter included in the term ‘sky-signs’ ; to 
regulate and control existing sky-signs, and to prohibit the use 
of sky-signs in future ; to provide for the inspection and survey 
of existing sky-signs by the district surveyors, acting under the 
Metropolitan Building Act, or other persons appointed for the 
purpose by the Council ; to prohibit the maintenance of any 
existing sky-sign, except in pursuance of a certificate of its 
safety and of a license by the Council; to provide for the 
summary removal of sky-signs structurally defective or 
dangerous, and to authorise the Council and their officers to 
execute and do all such works as may be necessary for the 
purpose; to prohibit any addition to or alteration of a licensed 
sky-sign otherwise than with a license of the Council; to 
authorise and provide for the payment of fees for inspec- 
tions, survey and otherwise, under the powers of the 
intended Act, and to make provision for enforcing the pro- 
visions of the intended Act by penalties or otherwise.” 
From the passing of the Act it will be unlawful, without 
license, to erect or continue any sky-sign over any building, 
street, or public place, or on any land within soo feet of a 
public place. Owners of existing sky-signs are to apply to the 
district-surveyor within three months, and on paying a fee of 
27, 2s, the surveyor will either grant a certificate of safety 
or refuse such certificate, stating his reasons forso doing. The 
owner may make alterations or modifications in his signs, and 
apply again, or he may appeal from the surveyor to the Council. 
Every license granted must be renewed after two years, and 
again for two years further, but there is no provision for con- 
tinuance beyond six years. The license will become void if 
any change or addition be made to the sky-sign, if any part of 
the structure fall through decay or other cause, or if any altera- 
tion of the building affects the sign, or if the building be 
unoccupied. Power is given to the Council to remove objec- 
tionable sky-signs ; and the penalty for breach of the Act is to 
be 5/., and 4os. a day during continuance of the offence. 
A test case has been tried in the Marylebone Police-court, 
before Mr. Mead, with the result that the existing Building 
Acts are found to be inadequate to deal with the nuisance. 


The landlord of a hotel in Maida Vale was summoned for ! 


setting up an erection of a movable or temporary character, 
the same not being exempted from the first part of the 
Building Act of 1885, and without having first obtained a 
license. Mr. Avory, in opening the case, said these 
proceedings were taken with the object of testing the 
question whether the existing law was sufficient to deal with 
erections generally known as “sky-signs,” which were placed 
for advertising purposes on the roofs of houses. As these were 


a-possible danger to the public, it was quite clear that they 
The 
words forming the advertisement in this particular “sky-sign’ 


should be under the control of the local authorities. 


were composed of letters 5 feet in height, and of proportionate 


thickness, and it would be impossible to imagine what might 
happen and what the result might be if in a gale one or more 
I : There was _ 
none too much of the sky to be seen in the metropolis as it 


of these letters were blown down into the street. 


was, and to have it still further reduced by advertisements of 
this sort was a serious matter. 
public-house was 30 feet above the top of the house and 


45 feet wide, and the words of the advertisement were “ Lord 
Elgin Hotel.” Counsel referred to the section of the Act under 


which this summons had been taken out, and argued that 
although Section 12 dealt with iron structures and Section 13 


The sign on the defendant’s ~ 


with wooden structures, the term ‘‘ wooden” did not govern the — 


whole section, because it referred to other erections of a 
movable or temporary character. This “sky-sign” was either 


of a temporary nature or it was not; if it were not, then it 


must be a permanent addition to the house, in which case the 
district surveyor ought to have received notice when it was 
proposed to place it in position, and this was not done. That 


this sign was of a temporary character was clear, for the ~ 


license of the house was only granted for one year, and its 
renewal might be withheld. In 


of a temporary character. 
be under the control of the local authorities. Mr. Avory then 


called Mr. A. Duvaston, surveyor under the County Council, 
who said he had examined the “sky-sign” in question. The 


witness gave a description of the erection, and how it was — 


secured to the house. Incidentally he said each of the wooden 
letters would weigh about half a hundredweight. 


sign. It was put up last April. 


in this case. 


iron. 
sible danger to the safety of the public, were not matters for the 
Court to deal with under that summons. Mr. Lewis Solomon, 


architect, proved that the sign was put up in a-most substantial is 


manner, and that with a yearly supervision it would probably 
remain safe for ten years. 
invention, also gave evidence. 


words “ structure” and “‘erection” were convertibleterms. He 


was also with Mr. Fulton on the other point, that this sign was 


not of a movable or temporary character, and he therefore 
dismissed the summons, with 445. costs. : 


BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


APS BLIC meeting will shortly be held in the Town Hall, says. 
the Birmingham Post, for the purpose of bringing before 


the public the scheme for the removal of the General Hospital, 
which has been already unanimously approved by a special 
meeting of governors of the Institution, and which is the most 
important project which has been submitted to the citizens and 
friends of Birmingham for many _ years. 
remove the entire hospital from its present site to one situated 
between Corporation Street and St. Mary’s Square. The argu- 


ment in its favour is within very narrow compass, and resis: 


upon two main supports, namely, the unsatisfactory condition 


such circumstances the 
sign would cease to be of any value, consequently it must be 
In the interest of the safety of 
the public it was most important that these “ sky-signs ” should — 


é No applica- | 
tion had been made to the Council for a license to put up the 
Mr. Forrest Fulton, for 
the defence, contended that the facts disclosed showed that 
the section under which the summons was issued did not apply 
The section dealt exclusively with wooden 
erections, whereas this sign was composed for the most part of 
The questions of offending some esthetic eye, or of pos- — 


Mr. Sage, the patentee of the — 
Mr. Mead, who had taken time 

to consider the questions raised, held that the term “ wooden” 
applied to the entire sentence in the section, and that the ~ 


The scheme is to 


of the hospital as it exists at the present time, and the admir- — 


able character of the site upon which a new building is proposed — 


to be erected. To these may be added the argument to be 
derived from the cosiliness and inadequate result which can be 
expected from any half-measures, such as extension in the 
present situation, or the removal of a part of the hospital to 
the suburbs. 

In the first place, with regard to the hospital as it is, it 
requires no great hardihood to venture the assertion that if a 


| new hospital were going to be built in Birmingham, the spot 


where the General Hospital stands would not be chosen for the 
site; indeed, if the founders of the hospital had taken a little 
more thought they would have avoided building in a valley, and 
have taken pains to secure a more elevated situation. If one 
wants to form an accurate dea of the modern conditions by 
which the institution is jost! d and hemmed in, let the spectator 
pause at the gates of the canal wharf at the foot of Snow Hill. 
He will there look along a curving valley, on the inside slope 
of which stands a large block of buildings of grimy red brick, 
while along the outer circuit runs a line of works with chimney 
stacks, large and small, which pour forth smoke of varying 
degrees of blackness, and fumes of many odours, to mingle 
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with the unwholesome emanations from the canal, and the fog 
which in winter time clings tenaciously in the hollow. The 
building looming through the vapour on the left is the principal 
hospital of Birmingham, and these are the surroundings among 
which sick people are gathered for healing, and the victims of 
accidents have to undergo the surgery which is to repair the 
injuries they have sustained. 

We read in the record of the hospital that when its nucleus 
was built “‘plans were supplied by Mr. Vyse; but the com- 
mittee, forgetful of the old proverb, determined to be their own 
architects, and engaged Messrs. B. & W. Wyatt to superintend 
the work, for which they paid 1507.” What the penny-wise 
economy of a hundred an( ten years ago has cost the present 
generation of managers of the Institution none can tell. It 
must be obvious that, with a building such as we have 
described—worn-out, its flcoring become irregular, its structure 
saturated with germs, ‘‘ ghosts” of former inhabitants, as Mr. 
Chevasse recently termed them—the expenditure on improve- 
ments, however liberal and however constant, is little better 
than putting money into a bag with holes, or a tinkering with a 
vessel no longer fit for service. 

The remodelling of the hospital on the present site would 
cost probably 10,000/, and its entire rebuilding even more 
But the site being such as we have described, one which never 
was good, and now is positively bad, there can be no two 
opinions that removal is as desirable as reconstruction. In 
view of the large ccst involved, the hospital committee must 
not be blamed for a considerable degree of hesitation in 
launching so large a project, and for delaying it till the last 
moment. The delay has now been brought to an end by cir- 
cumstances beyond their control. Miss Ryland, the munifi- 
cence of whose benefactions to Birmingham were only equalled 
by the judgment with which they were directed, has, as her last 
act, left to the generosity of her survivors a legacy not merely 
of money, but of moral obligation to see that the healthy 
having been ministered to by parks and gardens, the sick and 
wounded shall be adequately provided for in a general hospital 
such as ought to be at their service in the metropolis of the 
Midlands. It is, as we have stated, a moral bequest, accom- 
panied by the noble assistance of 25,000/, or more than a 
fourth of the cost of ‘carrying out what is wanted. 

There is no need now to discuss the alternative and 
hesitating schemes whereby Miss Ryland’s money might have 
been claimed, and the desired objects half obtained. The 
scheme on which the public is asked to judge is the removal of 
the hospital to the St. Mary’s Square site. It is well that the 
public should be made aware that the search for a suitable site 
has been competent and exhaustive. Messrs. F. B. Osborn, 
architect, and Mr. Frank Wilmott, surveyor, who unite pro- 
fessional knowledge with the qualification of being members of 
the Hospital Committee, have spent two years in looking at 
every possible site in the town, and have reported in detail upon 
pretty well a dozen. 

Re-examination after re-examination has brought the 
surveyors back to the St. Mary’s Square site, which of all those 
available possesses the maximum of advantages with the 
minimum of disadvantages. Bounded on one side by Steel- 
house Lane, on the other by St. Mary’s Square, ana right and 
left by Whittall Street and Loveday Street, is a rectangular 
area of about 43 acres. More than half of this belongs toa 
single owner, Mr. E. Hicks, who has met the committee with 
a reasonable offer, and the leases are all falling in Abouta 
quarter of the area belongs to Lench’s Trust, with the leases all 
in hand, and another section between Russell Street and 
Whittall Street belongs to elevenowners. Of the latter portion 
it is only proposed at present to acquire a narrow strip, so as 
to enable Russell Street to be absorbed. This will give an 
inverted L-shaped site, having the following frontages :—To 
St Mary’s Square 500 feet, to Loveday Street 430 feet, to 
Whittall Street 225 feet, and to Steelhouse Lane 300feet. The 
area proposed to be taken is 3% acres, and its elevation is 
30 feet above the site of the present hospital. 

Altogether there is plenty of light and air, and there are no 
noxious processes carried on in the locality. The front of the 
building, if erected towards the lower end of Steelhouse Lane or 
on the Loveday Street side, would be well in view from the 
Corporation Street intersections, and as to convenience of 
access both for patients and the visiting staff the advantages of 
the position are obvious. It is within a third of a mile of 
Stephenson Place, and over a mile distant from the Queen’s 
Hospital. 

The designs for the proposed new hospital, and how the 
land can be put to the best advantage, are matters for future 
consideration. One thing, however, is certain, that the archi- 
tect will have the benefit of the experience in hospital con- 
Struction gained from the erection of important infirmaries in 
other English cities as well as on the Continent. The plan 
most likely to be adopted is that known as the “pavilion 
System,” and of which the new Workhouse Infirmary may be 
taken as a type. The central frontage would consist of an 
administrative block, with rooms for receiving patients. 
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this there would extend to the rear a long corridor, with the 
wards arranged in pavilions not more than two storeys high, 
standing out to the right and left of it, and all of them well 
separated from one another. Probably the greater number 
would have their ends towards St. Mary’s Square, with covered 
balconies at the extremities where convalescent patients might 
get out into the open air, as have been cleverly contrived in the 
case of the new Liverpool Infirmary. The wards would con- 
tain thirty-two beds per floor, with separation rooms, lavatories, 
&c, adjacent to the corridor. Economy will necessarily have 
to be exercised with regard to decorative features, but it is 
estimated that a building providing room for 300 beds, and of a 
character worthy of the town, can be provided at a cost for the 
land and buildings of 115,000/., including 4,000/. or 5,000/. for 
furnishing. Deduct from this 25,000/. left by Miss Ryland 
together with the sum which ought to be realised by the sale 
of the old Summer Lane site, and the amount which the public 
is asked to find is reduced to 70,c00/. 


THE SCIENCE OF ASTHETICS.* 


“ TS a science ef zsthetics possible?” This question was 

asked some years ago by Mr. James Sully in one of his 
published essays, and answered in the affirmative. Mr. Sully 
ably indicated, moreover, the general lines in which the 
development of the science seemed possible and probable. Its 
scope, as he sketched it out, showed up not only a wide field 
for investigation, which still lies untouched before us, but, at 
the same time, the extreme weakness of the cestheticians’ 
present position—indicated, in fact, that at this time nothing 
worthy of the name of a science of zsthetics does exist. It is 
not a little surprising that we should have reached this era in 
the development of zesthetic work—should be able to look back 
on many an epoch in which the manifestation of zesthetic 
genius has been the most prominent feature of the civilisation 
of the time, and still that there should seem reason for asking 
such a question as Mr. Sully put. It indicated a felt antagonism 
between zesthetics and science, which he was indeed compelled 
to acknowledge with those who unlike him do not look forward 
with hope or expectation to a closer bond between the two. 
When we come to consider the basis of this antagonism we not 
unnaturally find our thought turning aside to another conflict 
which science has been waging with intensity for many an age 
—the contest with religion. Is there anything common to 
esthetics and religion which will account for this hostility 
towards science which both share ? 

The attitude of science is the attitude of asearcher. The 
scientist is looking for laws in the ordering of the phenomena 
which impress themselves upon him ; for relations between the 
objective facts of nature and of his own mental experience. 
On the other hand, that in esthetics and religion which feels 
an enmity toward and opposes the advance of science appears 
in the attitude of a listener and a follower of commands. In 
the two cases, indeed, the voices are very different ones ; but 
the religious devotee on the one hand and the artist on the 
other are each trying to express the promptings of “ inspira- 
tion.” With one it is the voice of God, with the other it is the 
vision of an ideal which he feels is in whole or in part unknown 
to his fellows. In each case the individual is submissive to an 
acknowledged leader, whom he believes to be supreme, and he 
resents the approach of a new teacher who claims superiority 
to his master If we look back at the “ warfare between reli- 
gion and science,” we see science slowly but surely spreading 
its sway over regions which religion at one time claimed to rule 
to the exclusion of science. We see religion at first taking no 
notice of this advance, scorning the notion that science will be 
able to invade its sacred precincts ; then we see her striving to 
avoid the invader; then, finally, when the invasion must be 
acknowledged, raising the standard to battle with science which 
would become a co-worker in the same field. Thecontest once 
begun has been waged, as we know, with inestimable loss to both 
contestants. At times science has ceased to advance altogether, 
the scientific spirit has seemed to be in danger of total extinction ; 
and then again with the energy which tyranny develops, it has 
seemed about to sweep religion from the face of the earth, to 
the inexpressible loss of the race during the age of revolution. 
We, in our times, are beginning to see that this conflict and 
the loss it has entailed has been unnecessary, that science 
might have advanced with a less limping gait had she not been 
maimed in the fight, and that religious influences might have 
been purer and more effective in result had religion not treated 
as a toe one whom she might have made her friend. 

Now the consideration of this contest may not be unprofit- 
able to us in relation to the antagonism between science and 
esthetics Is science as surely to spread her power over the 
realms which the artist is wont to claim she cannot enter? Is 


* A paper by Mr, Henry Rutgers Marshall, F.A.I.A., prepared to 
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there to be the same contest, the same loss to both science and 
art through failure to acknowlédge brotherhood and capacity 
for mutual helpfulness? I think there are evidences before us 
to-day of just such loss through lack of co-operation. Shall we 
not be making a great gain if we can learn to see that science 
and art areSco-workers in the same field ? that science may aid 
zesthetics, and esthetics crown science with an enduring glory 
which could not otherwise be hers—and for such fraternity we 
may surely hope when we consider that the study of individual 
impulse has developed a science of ethics which is no longer 
thought of as an enemy of religion—that the study of social 
impulses is producing something which approaches scientific 
form, which claims scientific individuality as a whole, and 
which in certain lines has truly developed into a rigid science. 
The “dismal science” has had its contest with religion. Smith, 
Ricardo and Malthus suffered intellectual martyrdom, but 
nowadays religious people are not thought to ve treading 
dangerous ground when they study the Malthusian doctrine ; 
on the contrary, it seems to be becoming habitual for the clergy 
to undertake the treatment of social problems, unfortunately in 
almost all cases, however, without proper knowledge of the 
subjects discussed, and therefore with loss rather than gain to 
science itself. 

If the mental attitude of the artist and scientist differ so 
much as to imply lack of natural sympathy, there are not 
wanting elements which tend to develop a positive antagonism 
between the two. Cold fact will now and again take the life 
out of our ideals, and accuracy of knowledge not infrequently 
has robbed atrue artistic creation of all its zesthetic value. But 
science surely bears no grudge against the imagination. On 
the contrary, its main dependence is upon the imagination, to 
which it looks for those hypotheses which serve as the incentive 
to experiment, without which there were no scientific advance. 
Still the timid artist shrinks from science as from an insidious 
foe, whose ways he does not know, but who may occasionally 
harm. Cowardice gains no friends, and this attitude is not only 
eminently cowardly, but unjust, too, for it fails to recognise that 
science has made possible the life of many new ideals of higher 
worth for every inferior one she has slain. 

Or perhaps the artist takes a bolder attitude of hostility. 
He feels science to be an open enemy. He claims that the 
scientific spirit never goes with artistic production; that 
attention to the scientific aspect of things prevents artistic pro- 
ductivity and appreciation, and he is likely to bring confessions 
like Darwin’s to witness in his favour. It is true that extreme 
effort in any one direction implies a curtailment of effort in all 
others, and that a man or an age given pre-eminently to 
activities which are not artistic will not give the world great art 
products, but this is no more true against scientific than against 
any other activity. Notable examples of art masters who were 
eminent as widely versed in the knowledge of their times, the 
Leonardo da Vincis, the Goethes, rise to disprove the position 
that scientific attainment fer se incapacitates a man from being 
a producer in art. It is true, also, that constant and exclusive 
concentration of thought in one special direction will lead to 
curtailment of capacity and of pleasure-getting in those 
directions not especially connected with the chosen path. 
But this implies a shifting of esthetic field rather than its loss. 
It is the price an ardent specialist like Darwin must pay for the 
success he wins. It is a loss of joy in the impressions which 
give cesthetic delight to the average highly educated man 
among his companions, a joy which he himself used to reach 
in sympathy with them; his mental life and capacities and his 
zesthetic field have shifted to regions in which only a few of his 
fellows can follow him. 

Well, if science is not our enemy, some artist may ask, can 
you show it to bea friend? Is it of any use to us? : 

What is science but the orderly arrangement of human 
experience ; and is not the experience of our ancestors made 
use of daily in art, method and practice? What age has 
given more study to ancient ar: than ours? What race of 
artists has turned more attention to the old masters? A‘sthetic 
method is therefore in reality a part of the body of science 
to-day, although its crudeness of form prevents the recogni- 
tion of its relation to what we call science. 

As we look back at the great epochs of art, at the styles 
they produced, the schools they founded, we see them to be 
the outcome of development and of accumulated racial experi- 
ence lasting through generations with slightly changing con- 
ditions so far as art is concerned. The youth of one genera- 
tion found its art environment of those products which had 
been sifted out as the best by the generation which preceded 
his own. He stepped from this educational standpoint to 
victories made possible because his vigour was not required to 
tread again the laborious path filled with failures which his 
ancesturs had taken, And if the use of crudely recorded 
experience through unconscious means has gained. such 
triumphs, what might not be the gain under systematic 
arrangement of experience, especially in these times when 
stability of conditions is so rare that racial transfer of experi- 
ence is less to be relied upon ? 
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If we reach the conclusion that science is not inimical to 
the artist, but may be helpful to him, two questions arise for 
our consideration. First, it will be asked what the science of 
zesthetics proposes to do, how far it now exists, and how it will 
develop in the future ; and second, what is or willjbe the — 
function of this science of csthetics in the evolution of human 
activities, how helpful to the world of science and philosophy 
at large, and how to the special student of the practice of 
zesthetics itself? 

If cesthetics is to be considered as a true science, it will be 
found to develop on the same lines which appear in the 
development of the exact sciences which are already well 
established as such. Science in general is based upon the 
observation of phenomena. In the first place it gathers data, 
and then seeks to relate these data in classification. This 
latter process involves the principles which in more complex 
form come before us as the method of hypothesis. No mere 
collocation of data, of which we see so much among the 
scientific workers of to-day, is of value unless these data are 
gathered to be grouped together; and this grouping implies the 
emphasis of the bond between the individuals of the group. ify 
this bond be not clear, some one of the numerous possible links 
is for the moment held to be true in an hypothesis; and the 
facts are then compared with the results which the hypothesis — 
seems to involve. Ifthe two coincide, the hypothesis becomes 
a true bond of relation to aid in classification. 

The gathering of data in. the early stages of a science is 
necessarily dependent upon the natural emphasis of bonds of 
relation between phenomena. These relations being forced 
upon us, so to speak, make the acquirement of such empirical — 
data the easiest first step. A great deal of such empirical data 
has been collected, but it is passed from master to pupil ina 
blind, unmethodical way which is truly worthy of the dark 
ages. : ei 
The production of hypothesis involves no difficulties, but on 
the contrary is a most attractive occupation to many people. 
The verification of hypothesis, however, is quite a different 


matter ; it is a task filled with labour, and carries with it pain- 
fulness in the disappointment of many a well-proportioned — 


imaginative structure. But this laborious and not always — 
agreeable word is the necessary condition of scientific advance. — 


There is no limit to the increase of unverified hypothesis, but 
not until there is a demand for comparison with the facts is 


there a chance of living growth in any science. ; ee 
And we may hope that this age of demand has opened up 
At all events, zesthetics has gone 


testify who have looked into the ponderous esthetic work of 


the Germans, before whose daring hypotheses the efforts of 


thinkers of our own race appear meagre. And there appears 


to be nowadays a general distrust of all systems, which is per- 


fectly justifiable when one considers how little attempt has been 
made towards that rigid verification through which a theory 
must pass if it is to become part of the body of science. There 
is seen also the beginning of an accurate collection of data. 
The most notable step in this connection has been made in the 
youngest of the sister arts, namely, that of music, where the 
natural developments have been subjected to careful analysis 
which has produced empirically the orderly rules and arrange- 
ment of counterpoint, and has shown that all modern music 
can be brought into relation with the simple normal chord. 
This accurate beginning has led to the best scientific treatment 
which is to be seen in any branch of esthetics. In his notable 
work on “ Sensation of Tone,” Helmholtz shows the scientific 
basis from which these empirically discovered laws of har- 
monic relation follow necessarily. In the direction of pure 
form also there are examples of this scientific collection of 
data, as opposed to the merely empirical. The renowned 
Fechner, whose “ Vorschule d. Aesthetik” may almost be said 
to mark the beginning of the existence of zesthetic science as a 
whole, has undertaken to verify the assertions of Zeising and 
others as to the zesthetic value of rectangular forms with axes 
related as are the two parts of a line divided in the proportion 
which Zeising called the “ golden section.” These experiments 
of Fechner’s indeed have shown that there is foundation for the 
empirically discovered fact which Zeising emphasised, although 
they by no means. show that Zeising’s intellectual. theory of 
unconsciously recognised mathematical relation is true. But the 
experiments themselves need to be carried further before any 
specially important theory can be based upon them. ; 
In another direction we have the careful study of the facts 
of colour which has led to the famous and helpful Helmholtz- 
Herring discussion, and lately to some especially interesting 
experiments as to the quantitative evaluation of colour contrast, 
by Professor Rood, of Columbia College, all of which have 
cesthetic significance, It must be acknowledged, however, that 
our science as an exact science has made very little advance. 
Such instances as we are able to give merely bring into pro- 
minence the general lack of development. This is due, I think, 
first of all to the antagonism which we have found to exist in 
general between artist and scientist. If the artist cares little 
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for what the man of science tells him, so the scientist is likely 
to care little to investigate that which does not especially 
interest him or which he cannot readily comprehend, which he 
looks upon as of little practical value, and the more so when 
the artist declares that it does not call for investigation. But 
behind this superficial obstacle is a much more formidable one. 
There is felt need of some fundamental upon which to base the 
science—some generai ground which shall bring the various 
branches of zesthetics as they have already naturally developed 
into harmonious relation. Like all beginners we have been too 
much taken up with objective aspects, and I think the first step 
for us must be in the direct of consideration of our own sub- 
jective condition in relation to art works. Our appeal must be 
to psychology, and psychology, I think, will show us that 
esthetics is a branch of Hedonics—the wider science of plea- 
sure—and in the correct consideration of the relation of 
zesthetics to all of Hedonics we are likely to obtain a funda- 
mental principle which will greatly aid. 

But psychology, unfortunately, has itself little to tell us as 
yet about pleasure. There is no part of mental science which 
is less complete than Hedonics; there are no mental pheno- 
mena which are less thoroughly understood than the phenomena 
of pleasure. 

We cannot hope for immediate aid, therefore, from this 
source ; but our work need not stop for lack of this fundamental 
basis. There is a vast amount of data which needs to be 
collected and formulated accurately — data which may be 
obtained from the expressed opinions of thinkers of the past— 
from the examination and critical study of art works which 
have come to be generally acknowledged to be of importance 
and of permanent value; from actual experiment in lines 
similar to those undertaken by Fechner in relation to the 
“golden section” form, by Helmholtz in relation to musical 
harmonies, by Rood with reference to colour contrasts. 

Now let us ask what this science of zsthetics is to do for 
us. What is its function in relation to other sciences, and to 
philosophy, and wherein is it to serve the producer of csthetic 
works? Advance in one science always brings aid to the sister 
sciences, often in the least expected directions. In the region 
most directly connected with our own inquiry we see how one 
branch of work affects another in the influence of the harmonic 
theory of music upon the research in relation to colour effects. 
The scientist has learned by many an experience that he must 
not be baulked by the complaint of the practical man that his 
work is useless, for some day his results may illuminate not only 
the field in which he is working, but other fields which perhaps 
appear but slightly related to his own. Darwin’s results have 
influenced thought and theory in all directions. May we not 
hope that some aid to clearness of scientific conceptions may 
come from a true understanding of the wide field of «xsthetics 
which is so influential in the lives of each and all of us? If 
_then by scientific treatment philosophy can find the true rela- 
tion of zesthetics to the other regions which she rules, she will 
gladly welcome the acquisition. 

Yn this direction we may hope to learn the genesis of the 
impulse which leads the race to art production. We may look 
for a just conception of the development and tendencies of art 
production in the past and for some general notion of the 
ultimate end to which art must tend, as determined by the 
direction in which the evolution of our race is seen to be 
moving. It will thus give the basis for a true philosophic 
criticism which is so great a desideratum in our day. Further, 
it may be expected to show the student of art the immediate 
end to he looked for (and as we know in many lines of philo- 
sophic movement, the immediate end by no means coincides 
with the ultimate one), and it may thus materially aid him in art 
production. This immediate end can be shown, I think, to be 
the production of results which shall be permanently pleasurable 
in revival ior those whom they affect. But now let us consider 
how far the study of zesthetics scientifically can aid the artist 
himself. 

Science in any event will always deal toa great extent 
negatively with the problems of zesthetics and rarely positively. 
it will teach us in general what to avoid if we wou!d work in 
the field of the zesthetic, and within this field genius will have 
full play, and will have gained by having avoided the loss of 
energy implied in the taking of and recovery from false steps. 
And if, in the course of this study, some man finds he can do 
better work in art investigation than in art production, what is 
this but a gain to the world? A positive gain of effective 
scientific work in place of productive art work which would in 
all probability have been merely an addition to mediocrity. 

I have already called attention to the notion that the 
intellectual treatment of zsthetic subjects is likely to curtail art 
production of high grade. We cannot but wonder at the 
defence of such a notion when we consider how many theorists 
of the highest position among those who speak our tongue, but 
more especially among the Germans, have based their zsthetic 
theories upon fundamentals which are entirely intellectual ; 
where clear vision seems lacking the very best of them (such as 
Kant and Helmholtz) adopting with little hesitancy the theories 


of subconscious intellectual action as satisfactory to account for 
aesthetic values. - 

The study of art history has tended to substantiate the 
notion of the inverse relation of art production to intellectual 
consideration of zsthetic matters, for as it shows ages which 
are unproductive of art work of high value it seems also to 
show that the age of non-production is one of devotion to pure 
critical formalism. It seems to me that it might well be 
claimed that the studious age has been the parent of the pro- 
ductive one rather than its bastard brother, but the facts are in 
all probability accounted for, not by any lack of critical spirit 
during ages of great art outcome, but by the emphasis of 
critical work which the absence of notable art production brings 
into prominence. 

Guyau, whose early death is so much to be deplored, 
thought the lack of art product to be due to the approaching 
death of a social age, and as such looked upon it as a sign of 
loss of excessive vigour which is necessary to the appearance 
of genius. This last explanation is doubtless true, whether the 
loss be found to be due as he thinks to social disease, or even 
if it be traceable to over emphasis of scientific or any other con- 
centrative activity. For, as we have already seen, any exclusive 
work will curtail effective activities in other directions. This, 
however, is little more than a statement of the limits of 
Capacity, an acknowledgment, in fact, of relative incapacity ; 
but surely we should not favour a position which leaves in- 
capacity in control, and which would deprive skill of its best 
tools. 

We should certainly oppose any educational scheme which 
would lead the art student to any exclusive, absorbing atten- 
tion to scientific or to any other aspect of things, for all men 
must learn to give as well as take. We cannot continually be 
students ; if we are to study to the best advantage, we must 
alternate with our study the activities which this study makes 
possible. Our educational system in general appears to me to 
fail in this regard. The general public, at all events, have 
gained the notion that assiduous and continuous study can 
make the subjects studied valuable as parts of our permanent 
mental store, without bringing the acquirements into relation 
with effective life or practice. 

Our contention and influence, therefore, should look to the 
avoidance of extremes of absorption in study ; but, on the 
other hand, to the fostering in the artist of the habit of study 
as he produces, so that as he grows in experience he may gain 
new skill—for knowledge is skill. 

I bring this matter before this body because it seems to me 
that at this time, of all art workers, the architect has the most 
to gain from the scientific study of zsthetics, and is, perhaps, in 
the best position to give in return. The materials which he 
uses in the production of his art works are very much the same 
as were those of many thousand years ago; and many of the 
needs which define his art have in like manner remained un- 
changed ; the same cannot be said in equal degree of any 
other line of art product. Thus the architect has before him a2 
greater accumulation of empirical data than any other class of 
artists. He reads, in the types of buildings which the past has 
given us, the- results of a vast amount of elimination of the 
ugly and the gradual fixation of such qualities as have been 
found to be relatively permanent in pleasure-giving revival. 
And now he should be able to treat these data scientifically—to 
discover the nature of the elements which produce in him the 
esthetic thrill which makes his object beautiful, and perhaps the 
ultimate cause of the pleasureableness gained. 

The gain of power which is to result for him cannot be 
easily over-estimated. To know by positive evidence that 
certain forms give relatively permanent pleasurableness to the 
mass of men, and that others give merely temporary pleasure 
under special conditions to a few (as, for instance, we learn of 
the general form approaching the so-called “ golden section ” 
and the square, respectively, from such experiments as those of 
Fechner above mentioned)—to gain such knowledge is of vast 
importance to the designer and to his pupil. It seems to me, 
also, that the architects of the world have, of all the artists, the 
greatest encouragements to become a learned profession and 
to make their societies learned societies. They can be no 
dreamers. They must first of all be practical men, and itis this 
practicality—this willingness to conform to the facts of nature— 
which makes the basis of scientific advance. 1 feel very: . 
strongly, however, that it is to our universities that we must 
look for effective aid. Apart from the department of literary 
esthetics comparatively little help has been given by them to art 
students, even from the technological side. We find, indeed, 
departments devoted to art, and the architect perhaps cannot 
complain, for the best developments of such art departments as 
exist are devoted to the training of students of architecture. 
But, speaking broadly, there is little technical aid from this 
source. 

It is recognised that a science has taken but its first step 
when the student must gain his technical knowledge from some 
special master rather than in a school of masters, the matter 
and method of whose teachings are subject to open critical 
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study. The lawyer and physician used to gain his education 
from a single master in this way. But this method is seen to 
be objectionable for the average pupil, as liable to produce 
narrowness of view. Art students, however, with few 
exceptions, are forced to adopt this archaic method, although 
architects, indeed, no longer need to complain in this direction. 

It is to be specially remembered, however, that when a 
science has gained schools of technical method, it has taken 
but its first step. What it then needs is advance in 
theoretical study and in investigation ; and here the university 
may most effectively aid. The study of the theoretical and 
philosophical principles of ethics and logic, the sciences of the 
good and the true, find encouragement in every university ; but 
the science of the beautiful in these theoretical and philosophical 
aspects demands attention and encouragement of original 
investigation, which to-day it does not receive. Let us hope 
the near future will see marked developments in the art depart- 
ments of our universities and a serious encouragement in them 
of the scientific treatment of zesthetic problems. 


The “ Pandora,” by Eitty. 


Sir,—I have just seen your article upon the controversy 
in the Birmingham Daily Post about the Pandora, by Etty, in 
the Corporation Gallery in that city. Sir James Linton and I 
had little to say about the history of that picture, for our minds 
were filled with amazement that such a magnificent work 
should be skied in the lofty “ round room” of those galleries, 
especially when other pictures, some untrue, should be occupy- 
ing places much nearer the line. Sir James and I, who are 
admirers and possessors of Etty’s pictures, feel that the 
Pandora is a complete work, finished sketch or othe wise, and 
in colour and technique is of great value to students and lovers 
of the true art. 

I enclose Sir James Linton’s letter, which followed those I 
had written previously.—I remain, sir, yours faithfully, 

; JAMES ORROCK,. 

48 Bedford Square, W.C. : 

November 25, 1890. 


Srr,—-I shall be much obliged if you will kindly allow me to state 
that the primary reason that caused me to write to Mr. Orrock upon 
the subject of the Paxdora, by Etty, was not because it might be the 
picture purchased by Sir Thomas Lawrence, but because of tue high 
quality of the picture itself. I have been for years a collector and 
admirer of Etty’s genius, and I have made his works an especial study, 
and I maintain that the Pazdora in the Municipal Gallery is far 
removed from the sketch stage. Owing to its size, Etty very properly 
adapted his execution to the scale of the work. To show that this is 
the case one has only to compare the workmanship of many of his 
smaller works in the National Gallery in London, such as Yoztlh at 
the Prow and Pleasure at the Helm, with the large pictures of the 
Judith series in the Edinburgh National Gallery, to at once appre- 
ciate my argument. But quite outside this pait of the discussion is 
ihe fact that, whether sketch or no, the /undora, by its splendid 
colour and admirable execution, deserves and calls for a more 
houourable position than is accorded to it in the gallery where it is 
at present hung. James D. LINTON. 

5 Cromwell Place, South Kensington : 

November 1890. 


RE-AFFORESTING THE FRENCH LANDES. 


HE statistical annals for the Department of the Landes, in 
France, give particulars of the work which has been done 
during the last thirty years in the way of reclaiming the waste 
Jand in that Department, between Bordeaux and Bayonne, by 
the plantation of pine trees and of vineyards. A sum of about 
250,000/. has been spent during that period in draining, re- 
planting, sinking wells and making roads, with the result that 
the 730,000 acres of waste lands distributed over 162 parishes 
and worth only 4 frs an acre, or not quite 120,000/., are now 
‘worth over 3,200,000/ Nor is this all. Stimulated by the 
“example which the parish authorities set them, private owners 
have set to work and put their waste lands into cultivation, 
&75,000 acres having been so treated and increased in value to 
the extent of 5,000,000/. Nor is this all, for with the draining 
of its marshes, the Department of the Landes, formerly the 
most unhealthy in France, hasnow become one of the healthiest, 
the mortality decreasing as soon as the plantations began 
to take effect, while last year the births exceeded the deaths 
by 1,412. It was feared at first that, with such a great in- 
‘crease in the area of pine forests, the supply would exceed 
the demand and that prices would fall, but, so far was 
this from being the case, that the Department of the 
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Landes not only supplies the whole of south-western France, 
but that the deal from there holds. its own in the market with 


that from Sweden and Norway. Thus the quantity sent to 


Paris has been increasing at the rate of 10,000 tons for the last 


three years, and the average amount shipped to England is 


200,000 tons per annum. The Landes deal is in great request 
for railway sleepers and telegraph posts, nearly 80,000 of the 
latter having been used last year. But the principal revenue of 
the Landes forests is derived from the turpentine taken from 
the pine trees, and although the price of this varies very much, 
having been as high as 12/. a barrel during the American Civil 
War, and having since fallen to as little as 27, the profits from 
this source are still very great. The vine had always been 


cultivated in some portions of the Department, but it is only 


within the last six or seven years that the vineyards have been — 


developed to any considerable extent, thanks in a great 
measure to the efforts of the Professor of Agriculture in the 
Normal College at Dax, who ascertained that the phylloxera 
did not thrive in the sandy soil. The wine made in these vine- 
yards has been much appreciated for general use, while another 


source of wealth, which is only now being developed, isthe — 


abundance of mineral springs and baths at Dax and other 
places. : 


GENERAL. 


An Etching after Mr. Alma-Tadema’s Sz/ence appears in the 


last number of Z’Art, and expresses the characteristics of the ~ 


picture with the exception of colour. 
Prince Czartoryski has been elected a correspondent of 


the French Académie des Beaux-Arts in succession to the late — 


Sir Richard Wallace. 


“ee 


Sir James King opened a bazaar in the Fine Art Galleries, — 


Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, in aid of a fund for building a 
public hall at Lenzie. 


An Exbibition of the paintings of the late Charles Verlat = 


director cf the Academy, is being organised in Antwerp: 


A Collection of over a hundred paintings and drawings of ~ 


scenes in the Nidderdale district may now be seen in a gallery 
in Leeds. The nine artists who contribute the works lately 


arranged to confine themselves to the valley from the source of — 


the Nidd to Ribston Park. 


Ww. Ph. Zacharie has presented his. painting, Sazut — 


Sebastian, to the Musée of Rouen, in recognition of his grati- 
tude to the citizens for aid at the beginning of his career. 


The Marquis of Hantly proposes the formation of an — 
antiquarian museum in Aberdeen, to illustrate the archzology ~ 


of North-East Scotland. 


The Fund for the restoration of St. Saviour’s Church, 


Southwark, has now reached nearly 30,0907, which is more 
than half of the required amount. : 

Mr. YT. H. Harrison will read a paper on ‘‘ House 
Drainage” at the meeting of the Liverpoo! Architectural 
Society on Monday, December I. 


Mr. Reginald G. Pinder, architect, has removed his — 


office to Arcade Chambers, Bournemouth. 


The Restoration of Steeple Claydon parish church is 
proposed, about t,000/. being required for the work, 


- Mf. Gustave Moreau read an essay on the life and works 


of the late Gustave Boulanger, the painter, at the meeting of 


the Académie des Beaux-Arts on Saturday. 


Mr. George Meakin, of Cresswell Hall, has sent 5,003/. 
to the Mayor of Hanley towards the fencing and laying out 
Shelton Farm as a public park for the borough. 

The Thirty-fourth annual general meeting of the Glasgow 
Archeological Society was held in the rooms of the Philo- 
sophical Society, Bath Street, Mr. Joh Honeyman, president, 
in the chair. From the report of the Council, it appeared that 
the membership of the Society consisted of 9 honorary and 
210 ordinary members. The treasurer’s statement showed that 
the funds in hand amounted to 2227. The report was adopted. 
A paper on “The Episcopal Seals of Glasgow” was read by 
Archbishop Eyre. 

An Effort is being made to establish a public museun 
at Hastings Mr. Felix Joseph has promised to make a 
donation to the Hastings Museum if it is started, and also to 
further assist with a loan collection. 

Mr Wm. Quarrier, of Glasgow, has been given a resi- 
dence on the west coast for a sanatorium, in connection with 
the Orphan Homes of Scotland. 

The Trustees of the Bromsgrove Institute propose to 
enlarge the building and erect a librarian’s residence if the 
funds can be obtained. About 1,300/, is required, 900/. of 
which is already available. & ; 

The Bells of St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, have been 
sold, as Harrington tubular chimes were lately substituted for 
them. There were nineteen bells, and they realised 292/. Ios. 
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A society has been formed for the encouragement and 
preservation of Indian art, with Sir Mount SruarT GRANT- 
Durr as president and Sir J. D. Luvron as vice-president. 
Sir G. M. Brrpwoop, who has so earnestly advocated the 
claims of Indian artists, is chairman of the executive 
committee, and Mr. W. M. Woop is honorary secretary. 
The society proposes to foster native decorative arts by 
encouraging the artisans in every province of the country 
to continue in the practice of their hereditary handicrafts, 
notwithstanding the pressure of the commercial competition 
to which they are being subjected through the great 
development of the modern trade between the West and 
East, and the inducements that are often held out to 
them to copy ufsuitable and incongruous Western designs. 
It is hoped that the native chiefs, as well as the Imperial 
Government, will aid the endeavours of the committee in 
preserving those qualities of Indian art which are in danger 
of being lost in the struggle to meet the demands of people 
who are incompetent to discriminate between good and bad 
work. Itis said that already Indian handicrafts are being 
discredited by the prevailing rage for cheapness. ‘The 
example of meretricious Western taste has had a deteriorat- 
ing influence on those Indian artists who have been 
brought within its influence, and a depressing effect on 
others who have persisted in faithfully following the tradi- 
tional principles and processes on which true Eastern art is 
everywhere based. ‘The society will endeavour to check 
the downward descent which is inevitable with Indian art, 
under the existing modes of production in official and 
private workshops. =: 


A paPER on the suitability of terra-cotta for buildings in 
towns was read by Mr. G. H, WitLoucusy at the meeting 
of the Manchester Association on Wednesday. The ad- 
vantages were classed under five heads—durability of terra- 
cotta as compared with stone, comparative cost, variety and 
permanency of colour, and applicability for internal decora- 
tion in the form of “‘faience.” Many buildings were men- 
tioned as illustrating its use. Much injury had been done 
to the progress and adaptation of terra-cotta by the use of 
inferior material on account of cheapness. Manchester 
was described as being far behind London in this matter, 
To Mr. WATERHOUSE, who may be regarded as the most 
enthusiastic advocate of terra-cotta, the London people 
were, it was said, greatly indebted for the increased cheer- 
fulness and sightliness his buildings have given to the streets 
and suburbs. The application of ‘“faience” or glazed 
terra-cotta for internal decoration in some Manchester 
buildings recently erected was held to be a recognition of 
its yalue as a permanent decorative material. 


————— nnd 


AN essay on one of the legends of masonry has been 
issued by Mr. Wyatr PapwortH. In an ancient charge it 
issaid “there was one cunning mason that hight, Nimus 
Granegus, that had been at the making of SoLomon’s 
Temple, and he came to France and there he taught the 
‘science of masonry to men of France.” We are also told 
that he lived under CHARLES MarTeEL, a monarch able to 
appreciate the worker. Who was the worthy thus 
described ? Was he one of the fabulous builders who are 
among the heroes of folk-lore, or was he a craftsman who 
worked in stone and taught the mysteries of his art to 
apprentices? The laborious investigation of. masonic 
records, in which Mr. Papwortu, with his customary 
enthusiasm, bas toiled, reveals that the name of the 
cunning mason was very often transformed. It appears as 
Namus Grecas, Namois Greitius, Mainmus, Minus, 
MEMONGRECUS, Macnus Gracus, Raymus, BRayMINs, 
&c. Mr. Papwortu believes that NayMus is a corrup: 
tion of one of the following terms:— Ninus, Macnus 
Ainarpus, Sovupisz ze. Sapazrus, AyMON, Magna 
Grecia, Greek Writing, PyrHacoras, ADONHIRAM. 
‘The evidence for and against in each case is given ina 
condensed form, An extract is introduced from Mr 
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Goutp’s work in favour of the theory that the story of 
Naymus may have suggested the legend of the Wandering 
Jew, while the same author also says something in favour 
of the connection between the mason and a different 
mythical personage, viz. :—“Another question suggests itself 
on studying the legend of Maitre Jacques. Is the hero'the 
‘Naymus Grecus’ mentioned in our English Constitu- 
tions as having been at the building of Sotomon’s ‘Temple, 
whence he came into France and taught the science of 
masonry to CHARLES MarreL? We have seen in the last 
chapter that the Paris masons claimed CHARLES MARTEL 
as a brother, and if we concede that the English 
masons borrowed this idea from France, it is quite within 


the limits of possibility that the legends of the Com- 


panionage were also known. But perhaps NAyMus GRECUS 
may be M. Sovusisz. If Sousise is a corruption 
of SaBazius, we may imagine that at a very early date it 
more nearly approached the original pronunciation. Being 
a familiar term to the half-Roman Gaul, it would excite no 
comment ; but the Anglo-Saxon workman, on first hearing 
the name, might naturally ask for an explanation, and 
receive for reply that it was a Greekname. [rom * Greek 
Name’ to ‘Nayvmus Gracus’ or ‘Naymus the Grecian,’ 
is no great step.” The last notion of Mr. PapwoRTH is that 
the name is a corruption of “Gémetro,” or geometry, that 
was no doubt connected with Sotomon’s ‘Temple as well as 
French churches. The essay is well worth study, both for 
the interest of the subject and the erudition shown in the 
explanations. 3 


Once more the secret of the power possessed by old 
masters, by which their pictures can resist all the influences 
of years, is said to be discovered. This time the fortunate 
inquirer is the Baron Pereira, who belongs to the Austrian 
legation at Stuttgart. His theory is that oil is the enemy 
of modern painters, and if they once are taught how to dis- 
pense with it their pictures will live. Some faith has been 
placed in the Baron’s reasoning, since a specia! atelier has 
been placed at his disposal by the authorities. He has also 
persuaded Herr von LensAcH to paint another portrait of 
the German Emperor according to his instructions; but 
whether time, atmospheric and other gases ca=nct prevail 
over it has yet to be proved. 


ALTHOUGH much has been done to create prejudice 
against builders it is satisfactory to find that juzies are not 
always led away by what they hear about the prevalence of 
dishonest work. Two recent cases are exariples. In 
Manchester a doctor about two years ago accepted a tendes 
from Messrs. Moore & Sons (which was the lowest of five) 
for the erection of a house, the price being 2,233/- It 
was alleged that the materials were not of the Lest quality, 
that woodwork cracked, panels became loose, rain entered 
and staircase had got strained. The doctor there‘cre sought 
damages for breach of contract, and the surs of money 
which represented the difference in value between the 
house he obtained and the house he anticipated to possess. 
For the defence the architect, Mr. HAwxsy, testified that 
he was satisfied with the materials and wors. It was 
admitted that the staircase was in a bad state, which was 
ascribed to the setting up of heating apparatus below the 
raming before the work was complete. Mr, Justice CAVE was 
of opinion that the plaintiff should have looked to the archi- 
tect rather than to builders, and a verdict was therefore given 
for the defendants. In the Edinburgh Court of Session 
Mr. WADDELL, a builder and house-owner, was sued for 
2507, damages for the death of the wife of cne of his 
tenants, which was attributed to the insanitary condition of 
the closets and drains in the house. The tenancy lasted 
six months. ‘The builder said he discharged all the obliga- 
tions undertaken by him as landlord, and that he was not 
liable in any part of the damages claimed. It was declared 
by the judge that the plaintiff had failed to prove that he 
had complained to the landlord or his servants regarding 
the state of the drains, or that the death of his wife was 
caused through any fault on the part of the cefendant. 
Both cases might easily be imagined to be examples of a 
modern builder’s indifference to substantial work, but the 
evidence in Manchester and Edinburgh alike did not. bear 
out the allegations. 
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BELLS IN CHURCHES. 


“YT “HE judgment of the Chancellor of the Diocese of 

Rochester must cause some commotion among all 
who are concerned about the fabrics of churches. Every 
word of what was said by Mr. Dispin demands respectful 
attention, but with all its merits we hope sincerely his 
judgment will be set aside on appeal; for the plain meaning 
of what the Chancellor lays down is that, in questions of art 
which relate to the buildings of the Church of England, the 
true arbiters are the inhabitants of the district or parish, 
and it is not necessary that they should be instructed or 
belong to the congregation of the church with which they 
-are allowed to interfere. 

The case before the Chancellor, at first sight, would 
appear to be simple, as it was only an application from 
the vicar and churchwardens of St. Peter’s, Deptford, for 
authority to set up a peal of eight bells in the tower of the 
church. The building was consecrated in 1867, but, as not 
uncommonly happens, it was incomplete, for the tower and 
spire, which appeared on the plans, could not be erected 
owing to the want of money. If it were possible to have a 
peal of bells as well as a belfry when the bishop appeared, 
his lordship, we believe, could have sanctioned the use of 
the bells, even if he received a petition against them. — If 
the opposition to the bells was carried into the secular 
Courts by the petitioners they might be successful, but the 
majority of the judges would hesitate before interfering 
with a bishop’s discretion. 

It is more than probable that in 1867 the bells would 
have been welcomed as affording some relief to the dreari- 
ness of the district. With all their poverty the people of 
Deptford can be supposed to have souls which, according 
to the poet, have a sympathy with sounds. We may be 
sure that there would be no difficulty in finding ringers and 
people to enjoy the harmonies. But there could be no test 
of the disposition of the people in those days, as money 
was not forthcoming to pay for bells. Lately, however, a 
‘sum of 400/. was offered towards the cost, and it was 

reasonable to conclude that the remainder of the money 
~would be soon subscribed. The whole affair was voluntary, 
for no inhabitant could be coerced to pay a farthing 
; towards the casting and hanging. 
_ Although contributions were not to be wrung from them 
“some of the inhabitants soon discovered that they were 
- doomed to suffer affliction of a financial sort if bells were 
allowed to be swung in the tower. English property is most 
sensitive, especially to anything that can be imagined as 
diminishing its value. It was not long before it was made 
clear that every house in which the sounds issuing from the 
belfry could be heard was to be affected injuriously, and the 
rent would have to be lowered without delay. The houses 
nearest the church were assumed to be liable to the most 
depreciation, but in such a case a man might consider it 
was harder to listen to sound that lost its full power, just as 
spent balls are most dangerous, and a claim to compensa- 
tion would therefore be increased in proportion to the dis- 
tance from the belfry. 

At any rate, the people who lived near the church took 
--care to announce their danger and to provide against it by 
“proceedings in an Ecclesiastical Court. Taking an area 
with a radius of a furlong, it was found that the owners on 
‘long leases of ninety-three houses declared that the peal of 

bells would materially lessen the value of their property. 
Who could doubt such respectable testimony? Inthe same 
district it was found that while fitty-five~ occupiers of 
‘houses were in favour of the bells one hundred and thirty- 
one occupiers were opponents, On a perambulation of the 
whole parish, it was shown that two hundred and forty-one 
tenants were against the bells, and two hundred and twelve 
‘were prepared to tolerate them. It was impossible to 
ascertain the views of some other inhabitants, but nobody 
doubts a similar division of opinion among them. From 
these figures it is plain that local opinion—whatever may 
be its value—is not on the side of those who wish to 
enrich the Deptford church with bells. It is true that a 
vestry meeting was held to consider the subject, and the 
contention was that a majority was in favour of the bells, 
but a house-to-house inquiry is more likely to discover the 
strength of the two parties, It may, therefore, be assumed 


that the opponents of the bells are numerically the stronger 
in Deptford. 

The question then is, are the vicar, churchwardens and 
congregation of the church in such a case obliged to con- 
sider the peculiarities of outsiders who, for all is known to 
the contrary, may be desirous to see the removal of the 
church rather than its enhancement? Is it not possible to 
obtain from the representative of the Bishop of the Diocese 
the powers which could so easily have been put in force at 
the consecration of the building twenty years back? People 
will naturally say that in considering the question it is not 
necessary to take too wide a view, and that, apart from law, 
custom should count for much in a decision. The 
majority of Englishmen, like the majority of men and 
women in all countries where Christianity has power, 
rejoice in the sounds which often seem too multitudinous 
and heavenly to be produced by mortal power. A few 
people may be found occasionally who can find no pleasure 
in the concord of sounds, but they are hardly worth atten- 
tion. All over the country there are bells, and some of 
them, it may be allowed, are out of tune and harsh, yet 
who would be disposed to put a stop to the changes, even — 
when the jangling denotes that the ringers were not initiated 
into the mysteries of bell-ringing? If the eight bells of a 
weight of 66 cwt. were boldly hung in St. Peter’s, Dept- 
ford, and a full series of courses were rung out cheerfully 


on Christmas morning, we doubt if one of the forty-four — 


owners of long leases would have the heart to grumble at 

the music. : 
The Rochester Chancellor has considered the case with 

undeniable circumspection. But he treated bells, or rather 


peals of bells, as if they were only noise-makers, mere pro- 


ducers of sound and fury in the eyes of the law, and there- 
fore nuisances. According to the reports somebody once 


besought a Vice-Chancellor to restrain the ringing ina 


Roman Catholic Church, and the judge on that occasion 


considered a nuisance had been proved, and granted the 


injunction. Guided by the precedent, the Chancellor of 
Rochester drew the conclusion that as bells may cause a 
nuisance sufficient to warrant the issuing of an injunction, 
it behoved him to consider any objections against them 
with especial care. Having numbered them like an 
arithmetician, and finding a majority was against the 
granting of a faculty, the Chancellor therefore concludes 
that the parishioners did not want “so suitable and dignified 
an addition to the parish church,” and it was not his business 
to compel them. 

The decision affects other things belonging to churches 
besides bells. According to the Chancellor, “in matters 
permitted, but not obligatory, the wishes of the parishioners, 


and especially of the parishioners most concerned, ought to 5 


be decisive.” If the parishioners asked for the needless 
destruction of antiquities, or desired the dilapidation of the — 

church, the Court would decline to follow the wishes of the 
parishioners—a concession for which we ought to be grate- 


ful ; “but as to mere improvements,” said the Chancellor, — 


“it is not the practice of the Court, and I do not think it 
would be right, to force them on against the will of those 
most concerned, even when the fact of their being improye- 
ments is indubitable.” ; 

If this judgment should be accepted literally, and acted 
on, the consequences would hardly fall short of the mis- 
deeds of the Reformation, which were also justified by law. 
For if the likings or dislikings—that is to say, the whims— 
of the inhabitants of a parish (the bulk of them being 
ignorant and prejudiced) become the supreme law, it will 
not oe long until we see legality displayed in an unlimited 
extent of whitewash, and in the suppression of everything 
that does not correspond with that most orthodox of 
mediums. Chancellor Dippin must know that there is 
hardly a parish or district in England in which a clergyman 
who is zealous and self-sacrificing could insure the approval 
of his acts by a majority of the people for whom he labours. 
As architects know too well, improvements that such 
clergymen recommend cannot be carried out without 
wearying delays, in consequence of the opposition which 
arises from the lethargy and stupidity of the people in 
regard to what is ecclesiastical and good for them. Chan- 
celior DiBDIN apparently is not aware of the moral effect of 
the improvements: he decries, In many places it is found 


that the people who were at first opposed to them in time 
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become their most zealous defenders. As things are now 
managed there is little chance of that forcing of which he is in 
dread. Take the modern type of costly church, like those 
which Mr. SEDDING designs. It is not forced on anybody, 
yet if the Deptford procedure could be adopted wherever 
one is to be erected, we are confident there would be little 
difficulty for an expert to get up a majerity of people who 
saw something dangerous in the beauty of the work. Just 
as we are told that only a single bell for tolling before ser- 
vice and for the dead is necessary according to the autho- 
rised canons, it would also be discovered that sculpture, 
marquetry, inlays, metalwork, embroidery, painting, &c., 


have no right to be included among the fittings or furniture |, 


of achurch. As such ornamental work cannot be com- 
prised among the architectural antiquities which the Chan- 
cellor favours, we may take it for granted that their destruc- 
tion would be settled if the voting papers of their enemies 
would fill a Jarger basket than those of the people who 
loved the adornment of Christian temples. It is an odd sort 
of development of the voting principle, and it is to be 
desired there may not be many partisans for the new mode 
of determining difficult problems in ecclesiology. 

The case Sottau v. De HELD, which appears to have 
determined Mr. Dipp1n’s judgment, related to the ringing 
of bells in a Roman Catholic Church. Possibly the 
offence was committed during a few minutes four times a 
day. In some convents and monasteries a bell is heard more 
often, according as the Continental custom is imitated more 
or less closely. As the sounds were strange, they probably 
caused inconvenience to the plaintiff in the case named 
above. Custom has much to do with the effect of bell- 
ringing. In foreign towns, where bells are tolled by 
mechanism with an oppressive regularity during night and 
day, natives who reside close by do not in consequence 
suffer from insomnia. But the bells in the Deptford tower 
were not likely to emit sounds unless at the times when in 
other places ringing causes no inconvenience. Experience 
shows that sensitive people often suffer less from a peal of 
properly-harmonised bells than from single bells, and that 
would be probably the case in Deptford if the proposal had 
been sanctioned. Architects must wish for a different sort 
of ending to the case, as there seems to be a want of fitness 
when a tower with ample space for several bells is provided 
and it can be utilised for no more than one. 

The opposition of the Deptford people becomes more 
remarkable when the history of bells is considered, for it is 
contrary to precedent. When laws made by ecclesiastics 
were paramount, bells were not allowed to be rung except 
in connection with church ceremonies or prescribed hours 
of devotion. One consequence was that in places where 
Dells were prized for their use and the delight they afforded, 
the secular inhabitants paid large sums for the privilege of 
possessing them. In many parts of France the people 
insisted on employing the bells of the churches to summon 
assemblies for communal or national purposes. But all 
concessions of the kind could not be enjoyed without cost. 
According to the ancient custom in France the people were 
obliged to pay for the conservation of a belfry placed at the 
side of a church or above the nave ; when it was erected 
over the crossing between the choir and nave they paida 
part of the expense. But wherever the belfry was situated, 
the keeping up of the bells, framing and ropes became the 
duty of the inhabitants. In course of time a sort of secular 
character was acquired by the bells which was impossible 
with any other zzs¢rumenta. For instance, a bell-founder, 
if his account remained unpaid, could seize on his bells in 
the church and sell or melt them, although they had 
received benediction or baptism from a bishop or his 
deputy. The noble poem by ScHILLER may be said to 
express the secular relations of a bell. Only one line sug- 
gests that the bell is to bear any part in churchwork, 
“Stimmen zu der Andacht Chor,” although it was intended 
to be hung in the belfry of a church. The ordinary 
process of ringing in England is also more of a secular than 
an ecclesiastical function. It may have been a fear of 
some mysterious agency by the eight bells with their 66 cwt. 
of metal which made the Deptford inhabitants fight against 

_ the granting of a faculty. But, whatever may be the reason 
for their opposition, it does not do much credit to their 
intelligence. It is possible to have a belief in the virtues of 
a bell that is unwarranted, but nowadays one will no | 


more injure the real value of houses than it will break up 
the lightning. Deptford men may be assured that, if they 
are reasonable, bells cannot harm them. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE third ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
RA,, president, in the chair. 

Mr. W. H. WHITE, secretary, read the names of those who 
had passed the recent examination to qualify for Probationers, 
and also those for Associates. 

It was further announced that, on the recommendation of 
the board of examiners, the Ashpitel prize had been awarded to 
Mr. F. W. Bedford, aged 22, and formerly of Leeds. 

The PRESIDENT said that a nam2 would be submitted to 
the members on February 2 of a person considered a fitting 
recipient of the gold medal for 1891, and the Council would be 
obliged by members sending names of persons they considered 
fitting not later than January I next. 


The Architectural Association. 

The PRESIDENT :—Before calling on Mr. Spiers to read his 
paper, I will ask you to give me two or three minutes in order 
to make a personal statement. I have learnt from sources 
which I need not here particularise that the references I made 
to the work of the Architectural Association in my Presidential 
address at the opening of the session has left an unfavourable 
impression on the minds of some who are deeply interested in 
the welfare of both the senior and junior bodies of our pro- 
fession. My words of which the chief complaint is made were 
that “the educational work done by the Association does not 
appear from the. statistics with which I am furnished to afford 
any great material assistance to the Institute,” and I have been 
asked to show from the returns of one whole year what is the 
proportion of members of the Association who pass the exami- 
nations in architecture. 5A 

During the current year 1890 two examinations to qualify 
for candidature as Associate have been held in London, at 
which 51 candidates passed. They have come up obviously 
under the old arrangement, none of them having passed either 
a preliminary or an intermediary examination, and there being 
no candidates for this qualifying examination at non-metro- 
politan centres. Ofthe 51 who passed in London, 32, I under- 
stand—and it gives me great pleasure to say so—are members 
of the Association, and most of the 32 are London men; but I 
think we are justified in asking whether they owe their success 
to attendance in the classes of the Association. The President 
of the Association, in his address for 1889, asked, “‘ How is it 
that when a member wishes to go up for the Institute examina- 
tion we find that, instead of availing himself of the opportuni- 
ties afforded him in the Association, he goes to a private 
institution to obtain the instruction he requires?” . And again 
in his address of this year he said he did not think “a student 
who confined himself to attending classes at the Association 
would stand much chance of passing the Institute examina- 
tions.” Such opinion, expressed by a gentleman who must be 
thoroughly conversant with the facts of this important subject, 
and the statistics with which I was furnished by the Secretary 
of the Institute, seem to me to justify the doubts I expressed’ in 
my address. Undoubtedly, while there was only one examina- 
tion the Institute obtained a large proportion of its recruits from 
among the members of the Association, but the establishment 
of the progressive examinations already appear to have effected 
a change in this respect as I then stated, and as I will now 
show from details prepared for me of the three preliminary 
examinations already held in London and other parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

Up to the present 196 probationers have been registered, of 
whom 44 or 46 are now members of the Association ; but at 
the time of their application, as was natural, only about 26 out 
of the 196 were members of the Association, although 75 out of 
the 196 were from London and its neighbourhood. 

Of the 32 from London and neighbourhood who passed in 
November 1889 only 1o were members of the Association. Of 
the 23 who passed in March last oaly 10 were members, and 
of the 29 who passed this November only 6 were members. 
Further, not one of the ro probationers reyistered in 1889, who 
were also members of the Association, helped to compose the 
8 who were admitted to the first intermediate examination held 
November 1892. On the other hand, in the space of twelve 
months some 20 gentlemen, after ad nission to the pro»ationers’ 
examination, have joined the ranks of the Association, and I 
sincerely trust that the majority of our 46 probationers who 
belong to the Association will make a good show at the inter- 
mediate examinations to be held in November next year and in 
March 1892. It may be interesting to add that of the 196 pro- 
bationers, 89 were declared exempt from examination, 63 were 
examined in London, 3 in Dublin, 3 in Glasgow, 12 in Bristol 
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and 26 in Manchester; and I think it is impossible to estimate 
too highly the debt of gratitude owing to most of our allied 
societies for their disinterested labours on this and previous 
occasions. : 

But to return to the Association, though I feel bound to give 
these statistics in answer to certain criticisms on my address, I 
wish it to be distinctly understood that I did not in my remarks 
wish to imply anything prejudicial to the Association. Though 
I never had the advantage of being a student within its ranks 
I have been a member for many years. I have always upheld 
its advantages, and if I spoke plainly it was out of real interest 
in its welfare, and not out of any antagonistic feeling whatever. 
I wished the Association to seriously consider its position with 
regard to the Institute, and thought I could best express my 
wish by calling attention to what I believe to be the facts of the 
case. 

Mr R PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A,, then read a paper, of which 
the following is an abstract, on 


Sassanian Architecture, 

Mr. Spiers commenced by stating that the recent comple 
tion.of two works—“ L’Art Antique de la Perse,” by M. Dieu- 
lafoy, and the “‘ Histoire de PArt dans l’Antiquité,” Vol. v., by 
MM. Perrot and Chipiez—both of which added to the scanty 
knowledge we possessed of the architecture of the Sassanian 
Dynasty (A.D. 226-636), had suggested this subject as one 
likely to interest the Institute; for though that dynasty had 
endured but little more than 4co years, the architects and artists 
of the period had developed a characteristically marked style 
from a constructional point of view. But the stylehad, in Mr. 
Spiers’s opinion, other claims to consideration, as it seemed to 
form a connecting link between Assyrian and Babylonian archi- 
tecture on the one hand, and Byzantine work on the other—of 
retrospective value, if the vaults of Al Hadhr, Serbistan and 
Firouzabad represented the traditional method of such cover- 
ings handed down from Assyrian times, and of prospective 
value in regard to Byzantine work, provided that the dates 
given to Serbistan (about A.D. 350) and Firouzabad (about 
A.D. 450) were correct. The earliest building classed as 
Sassanian by Fergusson was the Palace of Hatra, now called 
Al Hadhr, respecting which little was known beyond the infor- 
mation communicated to the Institute in 1846 by Mr. (now Sir) 
A. H. Layard. There were further accounts of the ruins given 
by the late Dr. Ross, the surgeon of the British Residency at 
Bagdad, in the oth volume of the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and by Mr. Ainsworth in the 1ith 
volume of the same Journal, though for a general description of 
the city, members were referred to the MS. essay by Sir H. 
Layard in the Institute library. Two of the great halls of Al Hadhr 
measured about 95 feet by 42 or 46 feet, and the third 60 feet 
by 65 feet, and their vaults which had fallen in were said to be 
semicircular, though the Sassanian vaults were usually elliptical 
Their doorways were, however, invariably circular-headed. 
Certain of the voussoirs of the arches were enriched with 
sculptured heads, and the entrance doorways to the smaller 
halls had heads with curly bag-wigs, such as were found on 
Parthian coins, on every voussoir. As regarded the form of 
the vaults, the elliptical or three-centred curve was that used 
at Serbistan and Firouzabad, and as a matter of fact that form 
of arch in brick construction was one of the earliest known, for 
the vaulted granaries behind the Ramesseuses of Thebes in 
Egypt were of the same elliptical form as those found in 
Persia. 

The possibility that the palace owed its erection to Parthian 
rather than Sassanian architects had been suggested in 
Professor Rawlinson’s “ Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy,” for 
when the city was besieged by Trajanin AD 116 it contained a 
Temple of the Sun, which was probably the square building at 
the back of the palace, containing a frieze, above the doorway, 
ornamented with the head of the Sun-God, with crescents to 
represent the moon on either side, and, among other emblems, 
winged griffins These last were precisely similar to a griffin 
found at Warka (the ancient Erech), in the south of Meso- 
potamia, 250 miles south of Al Hadhr, and described in the 
work on Chaldzea by Loftus, who therein gave drawings of 
various objects discovered at Warka, of the same type as that 
shown in Sir H_Layard’s sketches, viz. Syrio-Greek, a style 
which distinguished all Eastern work of that period. The 
second building mentioned by Fergusson was the so-called 
Palace of Tigranes, now the Great Mosque at Diabekr, which 
seemed to have been built up of materials taken from some 
earlier building, while the ornament, which resembled that 
found; by «Loftus. at Warka, seemed to be Parthian in style. 
The next example quoted by Fergusson, the Palace of Serbistan, 
seemed to Mr. Spiers to be the first genuine Sassanian build- 
ing; and in design and construction it appeared to be the 
outcome of many experiments made in earlier buildings no 
longer existing, or not yet discovered. The halls, which were 
about 26 feet wide, were covered with elliptical barrel-vaults, 
traces of which were to be seen on an end wall. 

Next there was the palace of Firouzahad (A.D. 450), which 


had a frontage of about 170 feet and a depth of about 320 feet. 
The entrance consisted of a hall 90 feet in depth, nearly 
40 feet wide, covered with an elliptical barrel-vault. Other 
halls were on either side, and beyond were three halls side by 
side, each vaulted with a dome on pendentives, which consisted. 
of a series of concentric arches advancing one over the other 
and displaying increased scientific knowledge, whereby the 
Sassanian architect did away with centreing altogether, each 
superimposed ring being carried back on the top of such ring 
beneath, and resting on it. Another palace, distant about 
39 miles from Bagdad, that of Ctesiphon, on the Tigris (about 
A.D, 550), which was known to have been built by Chosroes I., 
formed a rectangular block 312 feet by 170 feet, and about 
110 feet high. In the centre of the front a magnificent portal, — 
which rose to the full height of the building, gave access to a 
hall, 163 feet deep by 83 feet wide, covered with an elliptical 
barrel-vault, 95 feet from the ground to the crown of the vault, 
and 67 feet from the ground to the springing of the vault. The — 
bricks or tiles with which it was built were laid flat likewise, as 
in the granaries at Thebes. The remains of two other palaces ~ 
had been found in Persia, one at _Imumzade which consisted of 
a dome on arches, and a second, called the Tag-Eiran, recently — 
discovered by M. Dieulafoy, the hall of which showed a 
‘considerable advance in construction, as it was lighted by 
clerestory windows between the barrel-vaults. These vaults 
were composed virtually of a series of transverse arches, the 
interspaces being vaulted across in a most scientific manner. 
Two other Sassanian buildings remained to be mentioned, — 
which were remarkable for their decoration rather than their 
construction, namely, the palace at Mashita, and the Hall at 
Rabboth-Ammon, both in Moab. ‘They were supposed to have 
been erected under Chosroes II. by Syrio-Greek artists, and 
they were enriched with ornament derived from Hebrew 
monuments, interspersed with Persian figures and Sassanian 
decorative details. eS 
Mr. W. SIMPSON proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Spiers 
for his paper. Mr. Spiers had exhausted in his paper every- — 
thing that could be at present said on Sassanian architecture. 
Young men, he said, went to the uttermost ends of the world ~ 
in search of excitement. Persons with leisure and means were 
needed to travel and explore architectural remains. Our 
jeunesse dorée would find this occupation quite as exciting as 
the hunting of wild beasts, and since gambling had been 
stopped it would be a boon to find new occupations for many 
young men. 
Mr. ALMA-TADEMA seconded the vote, and in his remarks 
referred to these architectural remains in connection with the 
history of the past as a means of ascertaining what influences 
had been at work to affect the style of the buildings. a 
The PRESIDENT put the vote to the meeting, which was 
carried by acclamation, and the proceedings terminated, 


THE EDINBURGH EXHIBITION. 


HE following letter recently addressed to the editor of the 

Leeds Mercury will throw some light upon the value and 
methods adopted towards exhibitors by so-cailed International © 
Exhibitions :— : 
Now that the liquidators are busily engaged in dissecting © 

the accounts of the association, it may be of interest to 


them and to your readers if I lay before them a few facts — . 


regarding the management, through the medium of your valu- 
able columns. 
formed for the special purpose of illustrating on a gigantic 
scale the development of electricity in ail its varied forms, and — 
the whole fabric was built on this foundation. The principal 
feature held out to induce exhibitors to come forward was that — 
motive power would be provided free of cost. Without this — 
proviso probably few, if any, firms would have entertained the 
idea fora moment The firm I had the honour to represent — 
on this understanding applied for space, which was definitely 
allotted on April 14, 1890. On April 19 the general manager 
telegraphed my firm that they could not have steam, no shafting 
having been provided. This necessarily meant providing a 
suitable engine, although at the same time notices were issued 
that no goods would be admitted after April 16. 

With great difficulty I managed to secure an engine on the 
21st in the course of completion, with promise to deliver within 
a week’s time. I travelled the same night to Edinburgh to 
obtain the general manager’s leave to admit the goods accord- 
ingly, which he assented to. Judge my surprise, nay disgust, 
five days later on being shown a telegram as follows :—* Unless 
your exhibit is forward to-night, shall be obliged to cancel 
space and forfeit deposit LEE BapTy, Edinburgh.” 

Consequently I journeyed again to Edinburgh, on the 28th, 
to know the real meaning of this departure from agreement, but 
was treated with great discourtesy, and informed that if the 
goods were not delivered that night they would not be admitted. 
Subsequently, the rails and all facilities tor the conveyance of 


It will be remembered that the association was 
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heavy goods were removed, and when the engine arrived the 
rails had to be relaid without any assistance whatever from the 
exhibition authorities. 

Notwithstanding the statement that there was no possibility 
of supplying power as promised, I noticed that sundry spaces 
where shafting was provided for belt-driving remained un- 
occupied for some weeks after the opening. These were sub- 
sequently occupied, not by electrical exhibits, or indeed by 
anyone requiring power, but by confectionery and small wares 
on sale, and this in a special electrical section. It would be 
interesting to all to learn under what conditions and for whose 
benefit these spaces were thus let, domi fide exhibitors at the 

_last moment being put to an immense expense to provide 
power, whilst shafting was running over spaces not requiring it. 
This seems to me a matter for serious investigation. Now we 
come to the close of the exhibition, and here, again, is matter 
for contention. For the convenience of exhibitors packing-cases 
were stored away, and a charge levied for such storage, but no 
care has been bestowed upon them, and absolutely no steps 
taken to restore them to their rightful owners, nor assist the 
latter in their discovery. Not only this; the cases were in 
many instances rotted by exposure, and fell to pieces on being 
lifted. No facilities whatever were made for the removal of 
heavy goods, and inquiries on this point were answered by 
insolence. 

Add to this the want of ordinary but absolutely necessary 
accommodation for the people engaged in the exhibition after 
its close, and we come toa very unsatisfactory conclusion of 
an unsatisfactory and unsuccessful undertaking.—I am, &c, 

WILLIAM FARRAR. 
Benson's Buildings, Basinghall Street, Leeds : 
November 11, 1890. 


THE ART OF ENGRAVING. 


LECTURE on “Engraving” was given by Mr. J. Saddler, 
of Wokingham, the line-engraver, in the drawing-room at 
Easthampstead. A large and fashionable company assembled 
in response to the invitation of the Marchioness of Downshire. 
The lecture was delivered in the drawing-room, says the 
Reading Mercury, one end of which was fitted with a platform 
and easels, and on the last named the lecturer, with the aid of 
assistants, exhibited the engravings used in the illustration of 
his remarks. 

The lecturer said it was remarkable that, although so much 
was done for the advancement of education in the present day, 
yet technical education in the fine arts—and especially in the 
art of engraving—was neglected. The various styles of 
engraving were enumerated and described, including line- 
engraving, project etching, simple etching, mezzotints, soft steel 
engraving and aquatinta. The art of engraving upon steel 
or copper had always been more or less a mystery to the 
general public, owing chiefly to the fact that the art required 
great time and patience, and that there were few opportunities 
of seeing an engraver at work. The lecturer described the 
discovery of the art of printing from engraved plates, by 
Finiguerra, at Florence, in 1460, and narrated the method of 
work of the early engravers. Some of these #e//o prints 
could be seen at the print-room of the British Museum 
to-day, notably those of Albert Diirer and the old 
masters who flotrished between 1460 and 1560, The 
first book illustrated in copper-plate engraving was pub- 
lished at Florence fourteen years after Finiguerra’s dis- 
covery, so that the art of engraving was over 400 years 
old. In reviewing the progress of engraving on the Continent, 
the lecturer mentioned incidentally that at the Winter 
Palace at St. Petersburg there was a collection of about 
200,000 prints, all catalogued, which was more-than could be 
said of the engravings in the print-room of the British Museum 
Our own Royal Academy had never elected an engraver as 
such, and had, he asserted, tried rather to degrade than to 
elevate the art, and had’ never endowed a professorship. When 
first practised in England the art did not receive much en- 
couragement till the time of Hollar, and Charles I. no doubt 
gave great impetus to the art by the employment of Vandyke, 
who had great taste and love for engraving. The lecturer 
traced the progress of the art to modern times, and in treating 
of Sir Robert Strange’s splendid engravings he mentioned that 
Mr. Barford, of Wokingham, had the finest collection of the 
works of this engraver he had seen. A number of representa- 
tive works were handed round to the audience, including en- 
gravings of Turner’s pictures and the works of Thomas Land- 
seer. Mr. Saddler passed on to mezzotint-engraving, and gave 
the audience the cpportunity of inspecting the tools and of 


_ Seeing the block in different stages of the work. The lecturer 


said in etching most of the work was done by means of acids 
The surface, which was first made smooth, was covered with 
wax, the outlines carefully drawn, and the lines filled with 
Giluted nitric acid, which, for a steel plate, was allowed to 
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remain on a few seconds only, but for a copper plate for about 
three-quarters of an hour. This was a very delicate opera- 
tion, but the acid was a great aid to the engraver, as it would 
take days to do what the acid effected in a few minutes. 
The ruling-machine was invented in 1790, and was described, 
the lecturer poiuting out that by means of it large massive 
tints in plate were produced by machine-ruled lines instead of 
by hand, and thereby mezzotint engravers were enabled to give 
more solidity and a better wearing quality to their plates, and 
they also cost less for repairs. The ruling-machine was so per- 
fect that 6cso lines to an inch could be ruled upon a steel plate. 
The art of line-engraving was, the lecturer affirmed, dying out. 
He had known about 200 engravers in his time, but now there 
were only about half a dozen of them left, and all men, well 
advanced in years. The art must decay; it might in the future 
revive, but in a few years’ time line-engraving would be a lost 
art in England. Photography was its greatest enemy, and the 
photogravure process was making the utter ruin and extinction 
of the finer art of engraving by hand accomplished by the 
genius and skill of the artist. The cost of reproduction was so 
small that publishers could not be blamed for making use of the 
new process. Lithography was superseding the soft ground- 
etching and the aquatint process, and in a short time steel and 
copper-plate engraving would be unknown in England. There 
were at the present time only about half a dozen line-engravers 
left in England, and no one was learning the art. England 
had once stood at the head of any other country for the supe- 
rior work of her engravers, but should the art of line-engraving 
ever revive in this country in years to come, it would have to be 
learnt from France, Germany, or America, 


TESSERA. 


The Wiobe in the Fioreatine Gallery. 
PB: SHELLEY, 


F all that remains to us of Greek antiquity, this figure is 
perhaps the most consummate personification of love- 
liness, with regard to its countenance, as that of the Venus of 
the Tribune is with regard to its entire form of woman. It is 
colossal ; the size adds to its value, because it allows to the 
spectator the choice of a greater number of points of view, and 
affords him a more analytical one, in which to catch a greater 
number of the infinite modes of expression, of which any form 
approaching ideal beauty is necessarily composed. It is the 
figure of a mother in the act of sheltering from some divine and 
inevitable peril the last, we may imagine, of her surviving 
children. The little creature, terrified, as we may conceive, at the 
strange destruction of all its kindred, has fled to its mother, and 
is hiding its head in the folds of her robe and casting back one 
arm, as in a passionate appeal for! defence, where it never 
before could have been sought in vain Sheis clothed in a 
thin tunic of delicate woof, and her hair is fastened on her head 
into a knot, probably by that mother whose care will never 
fasten it again. Niobe is enveloped in profuse drapery, a 
portion of which the left hand has gathered up, and is in the act 
of extending it over the child, in the instinct of shielding her 
from what reason knows to be inevitable. The right, as the 
restorer has properly imagined, is drawing up her daughter to 
her; and with that instinctive gesture, and by its gentle 
pressure, is encouraging the child to believe that it can give 
security. The countenance of Niobe is the consummation of 
feminine majesty and loveliness, beyond which the imagination 
scarcely doubts that it can conceive anything. That master- 
piece of the poetic harmony of marble expresses other feelings. 
There is embodied a sense of the inevitable and rapid destiny 
which is consummating around her, as if it were already over. 
It seems as if despair and beauty had combined and produced 
nothing but the sublimity of grief. As the motions of the form 
expressed the instinctive sense of the possibility of protecting 
the child, and the accustomed and affectionate assurance that 
she would find an asylum within her arms, so reason and 
imagination speak in the countenance the certainty that no 
mortal defence is of avail. There is no terror in the countenance, 
only grief—deep, remediless grief. There is no anger—of what 
avail is indignation against what is known to be omnipotent ? 
There is no selfish shrinking from personal pain—there is no 
panic at supernatural agency—there is no adverting to herself 
as herself ; the calamity is mightier than to leave scope for such 
emotions. Everything is swallowed up in sorrow, she is all 
tears ; her countenance, in assured expectatioa of the arrow 
piercing its last victim in her embrace, is fixed on her 
omnipotent enemy. The pathetic beauty of the expression of 
her tender, and inexhaustible and unquenchable despair is 
beyond the effect of sculpture. As soon as the arrow shall 
pierce her last tie upon earth, the fable that she was turned into 
stone or dissolved into a fountain of tears will be but a feeble 
emblem of the sadness of hopelessness, in which the few and 
evil years of her remaining life we feel must flow away. It is 
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difficult to speak of the beauty of the countenance or to make 


intelligible in words from what such astonishing loveliness | 


The head, resting somewhat backward upon the fall | fre ) t 
| will shake out much of the dust before the pieces are put into 


results. 
and flowing contour of the neck, is as in the act of watching an 
event momently to arrive. 
the forehead, and a gentle beauty gleams from the broad and 
clear forehead, over which its strings are drawn. 
an oval fulness, and the features conceived with the daring of a 
sense of power. b 
majesty which nature stamps upon the rare masterpieces of her 
creation, harmonising them, as it were, from the harmony of 
the spirit within. 
cause of the subtlest delicacy of clear and tender beauty—the 


expression at once of innocence and sublimity of soul—of purity | 
and strength—of all that which touches the most removed and | 


divine of the chords that made music in our thoughts—of that | ; : 
| because it contains so large a quantity of excellent cement, 


which shakes with astonishment even the most superficial. 


Sepulchral Brasses. 
C. H. HARTSHORNE, 


The fashion of representing on tombs the likeness of the | 


deceased, graven on a plate of brass, which was embedded in 


sandstone or forest marble, appears to have been adopted 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. -They are recorded 
to have been introduced into England long before any specimen 
now existing. That of Simon de Beauchamp, who completed 
the foundation of Newenham Abbey, and died before 1208, and 
was buried in front of the high altar in St. Paul’s Church at 
Bedford, is the earliest instance that can be quoted. They 


during the remainder of this century, though none of them 
have remained to the present day. The earliest sepulchral 
brass perhaps that continues is the fine one of Sir Roger de 
Trumpington, which may be assigned to the year 1290, as he 
died in the year preceding. In its original and more perfect 
state the sepulchral brass was a work of great beauty. 
be said to be a copper-plate engraving, from which, as you 
may observe by the surrounding examples, impressions could 


was not discovered until 1460, or 260 years later than the 
invention of these sepulchral pla‘es, it seems surprising that 
with them in existence, the art of taking impressions should 
have continued unknown during the whole of that interval. 
From careful examination of these brasses it is evident that the 
incised lines were filled up with pitch, or some dark resinous 
substance. 
figures, were also ornamented with coloured mastic or coarse 
enamel, in the same way as all the effigies of stone. The 
injuries of time have spared but few of these decorations, 
though traces of their existence are sufficiently obvious. Of 
this kind there is still remaining a small mural brass of the 
highest beauty in the Quay Church at Ipswich, and another, 
less costly, in St. Peter’s Church at Colchester. Sometimes 
the metal surface was gilt and diapered, or punctured with fine 
lines, as in the instance of the brass to Sir Thomas Beauchamp 
and Lady, in the church of St. Mary at Warwick. The most 
sumptuous brasses of this kind still remaining are all of Flemish 


workmanship. They are those of Thomas de la Mare, Abbot | 


of St. Albans, engraved in his lifetime, about 1360; one, 
extremely beautiful, to an ecclesiastic in the church of North 
Mimms, Hertfordshire ; two sumptuous ones at Llypn—one to 
Adam de Walsokne and his wife, who died 1349; the other to 
Robert Braunche and his two wives, in 1364, and one to Alan 
Fleming, at Newark. They are all by the same hand, and, 
with one exception, they are as much remarkable for their 
magnitude as for their elaborate execution. 


Tests of Stone. 


C. H. SMITH, 


If we consider the various conditions of the mechanical, 
chemical and mineralogical arrangement of the particles which 
compose the numerous kinds of building stones, there is quite 
sufficient reason to doubt whether any general principles can 
be established. Probably no cause of failure, in stones resist- 
ing the decomposing influence of weather, is so common as 
that arising from their containing a quantity of uncrystallised 
dusty matter in the interstices between the more solid particles, 
which may be detected by examining a new fracture with a 
powerful magnifying glass and disturbing the powder with the 
point ofa needle. Ora more effectual method is to break of a 
few chippings, about the size of a shilling, with a chisel and a 
smart blow from a hammer ; put these into a glass about one- 
third full of clean water ; let them remain undisturbed at least 
half an hour ; the water and specimens together should then be 
agitated by giving the glass a circular motion inthe hand. If 
the stone be highly crystalline, and the particles well cemented 
together, the water will remain unaltered, clear and trans- 
parent ; but if the specimen contains uncrystallised earthy 
powder, the water will present a turbid or milky appearance in 
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| proportion to the quantity of loose matter contained in the 


The hair is delicately divided on | de 
| stones, including many whose qualities have been proved to he 
The face is of | , 
| have generally found it to be pretty correct. 
In this respect it resembles the careless | 101 ‘ 
| stones containing a superabundance of crystalline calcareous. 
| cement, irregularly dispersed, so as to give the stone a 


Yet all this not only consists with, but is the | a is $ > th 
| ova, being extremely soft and distributed in patches, will in 


The armorial bearings, as well as parts of the | 
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stone. The stone should be very damp, almost wet, when the 
fragments are chipped off, otherwise the blow of the hammer 


the water. I have applied this mode of treatment tonumerous _— 


good, bad or indifferent by long exposure in old buildings, and, 
There are- 
instances among the oolites, though of rare occurrence, of 


variegated appearance. Taynton is of this description ; the 


certain parts wash out from the surface by the process just 
described, and thereby produce the milky appearance in the 
water, notwithstanding that such stone is extremely durable 


Greek and Roman Altars. 
H. HALLMANN, : i 
One of the consequences of the schism was the establishing 


; : ; | at each side of the grand altar a secondary one; not as in 
melted pitch and fastened down by rivets to a slab, either of | 2 , 


Roman churches at the ends of the transept, or in side chapels, 


| but at the extremity of the church, in the same direction as the _ 


| grand altar. ? 1 
| apsis similar to the greater one in the middle. 


Their place is always indicated by a niche or ~ 
In the interior — 
these niches are never absent, although on the outside there — 
are examples where the great apsis alone is seen—the church, 


| of La Panegia Lycodino and the cathedral of Athens of the 


_*+€Y | eleventh or twelfth century exhibit examples of both, 
were not unfrequently placed to the memory of ecclesiastics 


In the ~ 3 
Russian churches, which took their origin in the same century 


| (1015), this disposition became typical, and it is quite con-~ 


formable to the division and subdivision of the Iconostasis. 
It is striking to observe how Greek art is displayed in Italy in 


| the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries, on the coasts of — 


| the Adriatic Sea, of Sicily and of Calabria, even to the environs =. 


It may } of Naples. 


The disposition just mentioned is met with in — 
nearly all the churches of that epoch at Bari, Trani, Malfetta, 


: 4 gees uid | Otranto, &c., where the Greek worship then prevailed, and 
readily be obtained. And, considering that the art of engraving | ; , ; ; 


where the Byzantine style was long preserved. This situation 
of the altars and niches is seen, even where the churches are © 
Roman, as at Palermo, in the chapel of the castle, at La 
Martorana and Monreale. Even at Amalfi and Ravello all the © 
churches have this peculiarity. Considering that this disposi- 
tion is found in churches of an earlier date, as in the church of 

St. Parenzo in Istria (542), at Sta Maria delle Cinque Torri of 
the eighth century, near Monte Cassino, in a church on a ~ 
perfectly Greek plan at St. Fosca, at Torcello, near Venice, and 
at St. Catherine, near Pola, in Istria, and that perhaps even the ~ 
form of the ancient basilicas, divided in three naves, might have. 
given rise to this disposition, it may be very possible that the 
Greeks preserved this form as an ancient custom of the church, 
and that it was the Roman church rather which departed from — 
it. This observation is corroborated by the descriptions of — 
ancient writers, who tell us that there was on the left of the 


| altar a place for the deacons of the church, afterwards called 
the sacristy, and on the right an altar for the consecration of 


the bread and wine for the communion. In Roman churches 
we always see a sacristy at the side of the church, but in the 


| Greek churches the priests always robed themselves behind the 
| Iconostasis ; and to the present day there is an altar at the 
| side of the principal one for the preparation of the bread and 
It is probable that the Iconostasis of the Russian 


wine. 
churches was not yet of such ample dimensions in the eleventh 


and twelfth centuries. At that time the grand altar was always. 
separated from the rest of the church by little columns or 
gratings, as in all Roman churches more or less: and the 
disposition of the church of Sta Maria at Venice is exactly 
that of the Greek churches in the east, during the century in. 
which it was constructed. We likewise see there, as at Bari 
and Barletta, a baldaquin or canopy over the altar. Another 
reason for supposing that the Iconostasis, with that quantity of 
images, such as it is now in the Russian churches, dates perhaps 
only from the fifteenth century, is that it does not appear in the 
plans of the church as forming part of the construction of the 
edifice, as at St. Mark at Venice, but that being always of wood 
it is only attached as a screen to the columns of the cupola; 
and that behind we observe quite a rough woodwork devoid of 
the slightest ornament, which is held together by bars of iron, 
or by an irregular wooden framing. On considering these 
remarks, some credit may attach to a story purporting that a 
tzar, fearing lest the licentious morals of the priests of his time 
might provoke scandalous scenes during divine service, ordered 
the sanctuary to be concealed from the eyes of the faithful. A 
third very remarkable difference in the Russian churches is. 
that there are no separate places for the women: and there 1s 
nowhere even a single remnant of a tribune or gyneceum, a 
circumstance which is the more astonishing as this disposition 
is met with not only in the east, but also in nearly all the” 
churches on the coasts of the Adriatic Sea at Bari, Trani, &c. 
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ee 
These tribunes or galleries, adopted also in Gothic churches, 
do not exist in the Russian churches, and it is very certain that 
the women have access to all parts of the church, except behind 
the Iconostasis; and that a great portion of their devotion 
consists in kissing the pictures on the Iconostasis, 


Vignola and Palladio. 


F, ALGAROTTI. 

Paolo Veronese is in architecture what Titian is in land- 
scape. To excel in landscape, the painter must, above all 
things, study nature. To excel in architecture he must study 
the finest works of art, such as the fronts of ancient edifices 
and the fabrics of those moderns who have best imitated anti- 
quity. Next to Brunelleschi and Alberti, who were the first 
wevivers of architecture, came Bramante, Giulio Romano, 
Sansovino, Sanmicheli, and lastly Palladio, whose works the 
young painter should above all the rest diligently study and 
imprint deeply on his mind. Nor is Vignola to be forgot ; for 
some think he w2s a more scrupulous copier of antiquity and 

more exact than Palladio himself. Most people consider him 
as the first architect among the moderns. For my part, to 
speak of him not as fame but as truth seems to require, I 
cannot help thinking that rather than break through the 
generality of the rules contrived by him to facilitate practice, 
he has, in some instances, deviated from the most beautiful 
proportions of the antique, and is rather barren in the distri- 
bution and disposition of certain members. Moreover, the 
extraordinary height of his pedestals and cornices hinders the 
-column from showing, in the orders designed by kim, as it does 
in those of Palladio. Amongst that great variety of pro- 
portions to be met with in ancient ruins, Palladio has been 
extremely happy in choosing the best. His profiles are well 
contrasted yet easy. All the parts of his buildings hang well 
together. Grandeur, elegance and beauty walk hand in hand 
in them. In shert, the very blemishes of Palladio, who was no 
slave to conveniency, and sometimes, perhaps, was too profuse 
in his decorations, are picturesque. And we may reasonably 
believe that it was by following so great a master, whose works 
he had continually before his eye, that Paolo Veronese formed 
that fine and masterly taste which enabled him to embellish 
his compositions with such beautiful structures. 


Commemorative Statues. 
J. RUSKIN, 

We seem never to know at present where to put such 
statues. In the midst of the blighted trees of desolate squares, 
or at the crossing of confused streets, or balanced on the 
pinnacles of pillars, or riding across the tops of triumphal 
arches, or blocking up the aisles of cathedrals, in none of these 
positions, I think, does the portrait statue answer its purpose. 
{t may be a question whether the erection of such statues is 
honourable to the erectors, but assuredly it is not honourable to 
the persons whom it pretends to commemorate, nor is it any- 
wise matter of exultation to a man who has deserved well of his 
country to reflect that his effigy may one day encumber a 
crossing or disfigure a park gate. But there is no man of 
worth or heart who would not feel it a high and priceless 
reward that his statue should be placed where it might remind 
‘the youth of England of what had been exemplary in his life or 
useful in his labours, and might be regarded. with no empty 
reverence, no fruitless pensiveness, but with the emulative, 
€ager, unstinted passionateness of honour which youth pays to 
the dead leaders of the cause it loves, or discoverers of the 
light by which it lives. To be buried under weight of marble 
or with splendour of ceremonial is still no more than burial ; 
but to be remembered daily, with profitable tenderness, by the 
activest intelligences of the nation we have served, and to have 
power granted even to the shadows of the poor features sunk 
into dust still to warn, to animate, to command, as the father’s 
brow rules and exalts the toil of his children—this is not 
burial but immortality. 

Stone Walling. 
W. HOSKING. 

Of whatever cuality the stone may be of which a wall is to 
%e built, it should consist as much of stone and as little of 
mortar as possible. If it be inferior in durability and power of 
resisting the action of the atmosphere, &c, to the mortar, 
besides the certain fact that the mortar will yield until it has 
set hard, and so fer act injuriously, no ulterior good is gained ; 
and if the stone be the more durable material the more of it 
that enters into the wall the better. Indeed, in rough walling, 
‘f the stones be pressed together until the more prominent 
angles on their faces come into actual contact, the interstices 
being occupied by mortar, it will be better then if a thick 
yielding mass were allowed to remain between them. Absolute 
contact, however, should not be permitted. any more than in 
brickwork, lest the shrinking of the mortar in drying leave the 
stones to such unequal bearing as the prominent parts alone 
would afford. Stone being generally of a less absorbent nature 
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than brick, it is not a matter of so much importance that it be 
wetted before setting. Nevertheless, adhesion on the part of 
the mortar is more certain and more complete if the stones be 
worked in in at least a damp state. Bond is of not less import- 
ance in stone walling than in bricklaying. Instead of cirefully 
making the joints recur one over the other in alternate courses, 
as with bricks and gauged stones, the joints should as carefully 
be made to lock, so as to give the strength of two or three 
courses or layers between a joint in one course and one that 
may occur vertically over it in another. In bonding through a 
wall or transversely, it is much better that many stones should 
reach two-thirds across, alternately from the opposite side, than 
that there should be a few thorough stones, or stones extending 
the whole thickness of the wall. Indeed, one of the many 
faults of stonemasons is that of making a wall consist of two 
scales or thin sides with thorough stones now and then laid 
across to bind them together, the core being made of mortar and 
small rubble merely. This is a mode of structure that should 
be carefully guarded against. There is no better test of a 
workman’s tact and judgment in rubble walling than the 
building of a dry wall, or a wall without mortar, affords. Walls 
are frequently built with mortar that without it would have 
fallen down under their own weight in a height of 6 feet, in 
consequence of their defective construction, thus rendering it 
evident that they are only held together by the tenacity of the 
mortar, which is very seldom an equivalent for a proper bond of 
stone. Masons are very apt to set thin broad stones on their 
narrow edges to show a good face, by which the wall is 
injared in two ways. It tends to the formation of a mere case 
on the surface of a wall, and it for the most part exposes the 
bed of the stone to the atmosphere, as a stone is more likely to 
be broad in the direction of its bed than across it. 


Gillray the Caricaturist. 
J. LANDSEER. 


Gillray did not desert to the Tories but was pressed into 
their service by an.unfortunate concurrence of circumstances. 
He had unluckily got himself into the Ecclesiastical Court for 
producing a politico-scriptural caricature, which he had entitled 
“The Wise Men’s Offering”; and while threatened on the 
one hand with pains and penalties, he was bribed by the Pitt 
party on the other with the offer of a pension, to be accom- 
panied by absolution and remission of sins both political and 
religious, and by the cessation of the pending prosecution. 
Thus situated, he found or fancied himself obliged to capitu- 
late. He never appeared to me to be a lover of low society and 
gross mirth ; but silent and reserved he was, till he discovered 
that his companions upon any given occasion were frank and 
liberal. His own patriotism and free principles then began to 
peer forth, and occasionally rose to enthusiastic fervour. I 
remember being assembled with him and a few other artists, 
most of whom are since dead, at the Prince of Wales coffee- 
house (then newly opsned) The purpose of the meeting was 
to form a fund and institute a society for the relief of decayed 
artists, &c, where Gillray discovered no deficiency either of 
good sense, benevolent feeling, or gentlemanly propriety of 
conduct ; yet there was an eccentricity about him, which being 
no unusual concomitant of genius was felt to be agreeable. 
After business and supper were concluded, we drank toasts ; 
and when it came to his turn to name a public character, the 
Juvenal of caricature surprised those who knew him but super- 
ficially by proposing that we should drink David (the French 
painter). He was by this time a little elated, having become 
pleased with his associates, and having drowned his reserve in 
the flow of soul, and, kneeling reverentially upon his chair as 
he pronounced the name of the (supposed) first painter and 
patriot in Europe, he expressed a wish that the rest of the 
company would do the same. This was after our artist had 
transferred his nominal allegiance to the Pitt party ; before 
David had been guilty of the worst of those revolutionary 
atrocities which stain his character, and while his artistical 
reputation in thiscountry stood much higher than since we have 
had ocular opportunity of appreciating his professional merits. 
In Gillray’s volume of seven hundred etchings many are found 
to deserve praise : such as his parody or travesty of Milton’s 
scene before Hell Gate, where Queen Charlotte personates 
Sin, and Lord Thurlow, Satan ; and his “ Sacrifice to Avarice,” 
which may be deemed as prophetic as it is pertinent—all its 
leading anticipations being since so thoroughly confirmed in 
the opinion of the public ; and the likeness of Alderman Boydell 
(who is offering up the works of Shakespeare on the altar of 
avarice) being admirably hit off, with scarcely any exaggera- 
tion. There are passages in these so energetic, so luminous, 
so vivid, and so far elevated above the tenor of caricature, that 
they deserve to be classed with higher works of art. A critical 
history of the principal works of Gillray, and of the transactions 
which gave birth to them, would be very interesting. When 
he descended from durance in Wilkinson’s garret, and took up 
the trade of caricaturing, he inscribed under his last serious 
engraving—“ Fool that I was to cobble thus my shce !” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir may now be assumed that the holding of an Art 
Congress in a town must involve some people in an outlay 
of 800/, That has been the experience in Birmingham. 
The expenses amounted to 999/. 6s. 3¢. ‘The receipts for 
guinea and half-guinea tickets were only 379/. 115s. 6d@., of 
which sum one-half, or 189/. 15s. 9@., could be claimed by 
the Birmingham Committee. The balance to be met there- 
fore amounted to 809/. tos, 6d. The guarantee fund was 
3,4082. 125., and accordingly it was decided to make a call 
of 4s. 9d. in the pound. The Mayor, in announcing the 
results, expressed disappointment that more interest was 
not taken in the congress, although he had to acknowledge 
that the city is a happy hunting-ground for meetings of the 
kind. There were only about 450 tickets purchased, and to 
gain that amount of support not less than 15,000 circulars 
were sent out by the committee. The Mayor had also to 
confess that the only effect of the proceedings was some 
correspondence in the local papers urging the inhabitants to 
live nobler lives for the future. That sort of advice could, 
of course, be obtained on cheaper terms than the payment 
of ggo0/. 6s. 3d. 


Tue reraarkable skill of Mr. ConrapD DRESSLER in 
treating sculpture as an aid to architecture will be manifest 
from the illustrations we have published of some of his 
works to those who have not seen them in exhibitions or in 
- the positions for which they were designed. We are glad 
to find that Mr. DReEssLER is not desirous to have a 
monopoly of sculptured decoration ; he wishes to carry on 
the old traditions in other ways, and to teach as well as to 
mcedel. For that purpose he has opened evening classes 
especially adapted to the needs of architects and painters at 
his studio in Globe Place, Chelsea. The charges are very 
moderate. For an evening a week, that is, three hours’ 
instruction, a guinea a month is to be paid, and for four 
evenings, or twelve hours, the fee is 27, 5s. Mr. DRESSLER 
proposes to pass students through his courses as rapidly as 
is consistent with thorough teaching, in order that they may 
understand what work is needed to carry out their own 
designs and to give power, so that, if necessary, the students 
can execute their own models. There is a general need for 
such instruction as Mr. DRESSLER proposes to impart, and 
we hope he may obtain the support to which so generous 
an offer is entitled. 


THE tearing up of paved surfaces to allow gas and 
water companies to carry out alterations in pipes is an old 
grievance in London. It is true the companies are ex- 
pected to restore the roadways at their own cost, but there 
is always misgiving that when pulled about paving can 
never be made to assume its original quality. Parliamentary 
committees have often heard surveyors declare that the 
companies were inspired bya spirit of mischief when dealing 
with streets. Applications have been sent asking them to 
overhaul the pipes. before new paving was laid down, and 
the companies have disregarded the notices. Then within 
a month or two the paving was removed in order to carry 
out some slight repairs. The waste of money concerns the 
shareholders, but the inconvenience affects the public. 
Another effort to deal with the grievance has just been made 
by the Strand Board of Works. A petition has been sub- 
mitted to the Local Government Board complaining of the 
powers which authorise the companies to break up or 
disturb the streets and pavements at will, and which inyolve 
not only unnecessary and frequent expense, but are also 
injurious to the surface of the streets, and cause obstruction 
to traffic and injury to trade and business. It is contended 
by the Board that the public interests require that the 
control over the streets and pavements shall be so vested 
in the local authorities of the metropolis as to enable them 
to make proper regulations as to the breaking up or dis- 
turbing of the streets and pavements in their several 
districts. It is also urged that further powers should be 
conferred for making and maintaining other subways in 
streets, and that provisions should be made requiring that 
such subways should be used for the reception of pipes, 
wires and the like, instead of such streets being from time 
to time thus broken up and interfered with. They ask 
that these suggestions may be embodied in any Bill that may 
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| be introduced into Parliament for the creation of district 


councils, and that such district councils should be the local 

authority for the purposes aforesaid. We are afraid the . 
Strand Board do not appreciate the power of water and gas — 
companies in the House of Commons, 
may be the recommendations, they will never be carried our — 
until the County Council of London resolve to havea resolute — 
conflict with the companies. The grievance is another _ 
argument in favour of the Council becoming the proprietors 
of the water-supply and lighting of the Metropolis, % 


THE great monument of the Comte DE CHAMBORD, | 
which is .to be erected at Sainte-Anne d’Auray, is almos: 
complete. The height is about 35 feet. 
is the architect. The sculptor, M. ALFRED CARAVANNIEZ, — 
besides the figure of the Comte, has modelled four great 
statues of JEANNE D’ARC, St. GENEVIEVE, BAYARD and 
DUGUESCLIN, which, when cast in bronze, will be placed at 
the angles of the monument. The Municipal Council of 
Dinan, being pleased with the figure of DucuESCLIN, have — 
ordered a replica of it for one of the public places in the - 
town. The great constable was ‘a native of Motte Broon 
in Brittany, and died at Chateau Randon in 1380. As he 
drove the English out of Normandy he is accepted as a 
hero worth remembering by those who desire to recover © 
Alsace and Lorraine. . 


THERE is no certainty that the house pointed out in 
Stratford-on-Avon as SHAKESPEARE’S birthplace was the 
scene of so important an event. 
father’s association with the place, it was well to rescue it 


from the enterprise of the American showman, who desired  _ 


to send the house on wheels around the world. Since 
Dickens and his friends were able to purchase and make — 
over the property to the public, much has been done to 
impart auxiliary interest to it, mainly through the efforts cf 
Mr, Ha.iiwett, Mr. Flowers and others. ‘The trustees, 
therefore, have not only a valuable property, but have 
accumulated money which they wish to utilise. They 
propose, therefore, to seek powers from Parliament to deal 
with the capital. The draft Bill was submitted on Tuesday 
to the Town Council, in whom the fee-simple of the estate 
was vested by the purchasers. One purpose of the Bill is” 
to transfer the fee-simple to the trustees. 
arrangement the aldermen, magistrates, and town clerk of 
Stratford-on-Avon, with the head master of the Grammar 
School, are able to sit with the trustees, and it is not sug- 
gested that any change will take place in their representation.. - 
The Bill at first sight appears to diminish the influence of 
the members of the Corporation, but that all of them are 
not apprehensive is evident from the approval of the pro- 
posals by a majority of two. 


STRANGERS in Paris are often amazed at the number of 
statues in public places which are wrought from marble 
that is traversed by black veins or discoloured in other 
ways. We suppose they conclude that the sculptors have 
bought the cheapest marble and passed it off as the purest 
Carrara. The truth is, the marble is not supplied by the 
sculptors but by the State. There are many survivals of — 
old customs existing in France, and one is that the State 
exercises the functions of a marble merchant. At one time 
war or other causes may have prevented the delivery of 
adequate supplies from Italy, and as decorative works can 
never be allowed to be suspended, the authorities resolved 
to lay in a stock when the opportunity arrived. Vast 
quantities continue to arrive every year, and are stored in a 
big yard in the most wearisome of Paris streets, the Rue de 
l'Université. When a sculptor gets a commission for a 
work in marble from the authorities, a charge which is sure 
to be excessive is made for the block, and the sum he 
receives is therefore hardly enough to pay for the labour of 
the assistants. If sculptors were allowed to purchase the 
marble they could obtain blocks much cheaper than the 
price paid by Government officials and of finer quality.. 
But a change would mean a remodelling of a Department, 
and it is the interest of officials to keep up the antique 
system of buying and selling. The Italian quarry-owners 
are also in favour of the Government system, for it enables 
them to get rid of inferior blocks without any loss. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 

NO, 296._MOSAIC FOR FLOOR OF CHURCH. (T. R, SPENCE.) 
NO. 297.-VASE IN CLOISONNE ENAMEL. [C. HEATON.] 
NO, 298,_EMBROIDERED SCREEN. [G. JACK.) 

NO. 299,_EMBROIDERED CURTAIN. (MAY MO8RIS.] 


POSTWICK GROVE, NEAR NORWICH. (J. SELL COTMAN.) 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


HE fifth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 

Friday evening, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, in the chair. 

The following new members were elected :—Messrs. E. S. 

Collins, E. L. Harrison, C. Jessop, G. B. Macdona, G. A, Carr 
and A. H. Carter. 

Mr. P. J. Marvin was elected to fill the vacancy on the 


committee. 
Mr. William H. White, F.R.1.B.A., read a paper on 


Arts and Artists in Former Times and To-day. 


Mr. WHITE said :—Until a comparatively recent period a 
monument of architecture —or, in more prosaic words, a 
national or public building—contained within itself, as parts of 
itself, all the great arts, technic, cesthetic, and phonetic; and 
these are three words which, in spite of examination boards, 
the majority of us have often difficulty in clearly and tersely 
defining. Let me therefore adopt the definitions of them given 
by the late James Fergusson. He tells us that the technic arts 
are those resulting from one’s muscular action or power, 
whereby the materials composing a great building are wrought 
into constructive forms; that the zesthetic arts are due to 
those developments of sense by which one is enabled to 
arrange and distribute the parts of a great building for given 
purposes, culminating in what is called “design”; that the 
phonetic arts emanate from one’s power of representation, their 
many developments culminating in “ sculpture” and “ painting.” 
The two first suffice to make a building useful and beautiful ; the 
phonetic arts endow it with expression, whereby it becomes a 
record of the life and manners, the thoughts and aspirations, of 
the people who erected it—in short, an historical monument. 
To put the matter in another way: a great building may be 
described as perfect—first, on technic principles because of the 
proper use, application and distribution of materials in its con- 
struction ; secondly, on zsthetic principles of design because 
of its convenient and harmonious arrangement, combined with 
its ornamented construction ; thirdly, for its phonetic adjuncts, 
like sculpture and painting, employed as voices to tell its story 
—to explain the purposes for which it is erected. 

_ These arts were common to the artists of every nation 
which achieved excellence prior to the invention of printiny, 
and the consequent diffusion of general knowledge between the 
years 1450 and 1550, wherein the boundary line between the 
old and the new methods of artistic practice, according to 
Fergusson, must be sought. 


The Ancient Migrations. 
The fame of Alexander of Macedon, the master of Greece 
some 2,200 years ago, still lives in the names of cities in 
Eastern Europe, in Egypt, all over Asia Minor and in North- 
western India. His armies are said to have started from 
Macedonia, over the Balkans to the Danube, and then to have 
returned southwards to the Hellespont, which they crossed in 
order to make the conquest of Asia. That the armies of 
Alexander the Great contained a vast number of Greeks may 
be assumed to be correct. The Greeks for 200 years before 
his time, and for at least 800 years afterwards, were the artists 
of the world, or rather that part of it known as the Roman 
Empire, and their migratory character is proved in a host of 
iistances. That they reached as far East as the Punjab is 
attested by the discovery in recent years of Greek sculptures in 
that part of India, and that Indian tradition preserved the 
‘habit of systematically moving large bodies of men is an 
historical fact. There is an authentic account, left by an 
English ambassador sent by James I. to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with the Emperor of Hindustan, of what was then 
called a “ movable court,” which moved rapidly from place to 
place. Sir Thomas Roe, the ambassador referred to, saw one 
“set up and finished in four hours, though it was done with 
great order and exactness.” The Emperor was said to ‘‘goa 
progress,” which resembled the removal of a nation. At the 
_ Several halting-places his pavilion was placed in the centre of 
the encampment, and isolated from all around. Every one 
knew what ground to take and how far from the Emperor he 
must pitch his tent or raise some kind of shelter ; every one 
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knew where to go for the supply of his wants—for special 
streets, so to speak, were devoted to different tradesmen, arti- 
ficers and others. Elephants, horses, oxen were arranged in 
specified places; they were always ready to start for some 
other camping- place. Some such systematic method of 
travelling as this must have prevailed before the time of the 
Romans; and it is believed that 4co or 500 years before Christ 
great cities flourished in Asia Minor and Northern Africa in 
which extraordinary excellence was attained in the construction 
of buildings with light and perishable materials, under the 
guidance of Greek artists. The dome and even the arch were 
then used. The Roman, when, so to speak, he came upon the 
scene, found the arts of which he afterwards made so extensive 
a use in working order. 

Another hero, of whom more informaion is extant than has 
been found of Alexander the Great, was Julius Cesar. His 
camp was a square, entrenched on its four ‘sides, laid out in 
streets within, and having quarters specifically arranged for 
the several divisions of the army. In the camp was a market- 
place, and there were special quarters for the artificers, Czesar 
had to build bridges over the Rhine and other rivers, and 
before he crossed to this country he had to build a fleet. His 
armies were something more than mere aggregations of fighting. 
men. They were communities of soldiers and craftsmen who 
at times were compelled to settle down in one place, to remain 
there for months, even years, and the arts of peace were 
probably pursued by them with as much earnestness as those 
of war. 

The masters and chief artists employed by the Romans in 
the design and superintendence of their buildings were Greeks. 
Their various corporations of workmen were highly trained ; 
and, as. may be seen at the present day in the quarries once 
worked by Roman enterprise, the organisation for the supply of 
materials was of a character beyond the conception of modern 
practice. Even when the so-called Barbarians were masters of 
Rome, the Emperor Theodoric instructed his architects in a 
proclamation—quoted, a short time ago, by one of the Presidenis 
of the Architectural Association—which serves to show in what 
esteem the design and erection of monumental edifices was 
then held. From Theodoric’s time until the eleventh century 
the thick veil drawn over history has never been lifted. The 
annals of the arts during the first half of that period are 
absolutely void, and during the remaining half extremely 
meagre. One thing, however, is certain. The great cities 
founded by the Romans in all parts of their empire remained, 
to afford a shelter or a quarry to generation after generation of 
inhabitants. 

The Movrtastic System. 

That the influence of Rome over the world was ever 
entirely lost is more than doubtful ; its moral influence. exists 
at the present day over an enormous portion of the globe. 
The monastic system, practised more than 1,800 years ago, 
flourishes, it may be said, to-day. Gibbon, in perhaps the 
most fascinating chapter of his ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” describes the early communities of monks, 
“ The philosophic eye of Pliny,” says he, “ had surveyed with 
astonishment a solitary people who dwelt among the palm 
trees near the Dead Sea; who subsisted without money, who 
were propagated without women ; and who derived from the 
disgust and repentance of mankind a perpetual supply. of 
voluntary associates.” Colonies of monks flourished at Thebes 
in Egypt, and in the cities of the Nile, during the third and 
fourth centuries; and about AD. 340, the practice of the 
monastic life was introduced and taught in Rome. A little 
later, monasteries were established in Gaul; and at last every 
city of the empire was inhabited by increasing multitudes of 
monks. Gibbon shows how the monastic life, by the aid of 
which the arts came down from Roman times to our own, was 
propagated over the world. He says that “the life of 
Hilarion,” who was born at the close of the third century, 
“displays the facility with which an indigent hermit of 
Palestine might traverse Egypt, embark for Sicily, escape to 
Epirus, and finally settle in the island of Cyprus.... The 
pilsrims who visited Jerusalem eagerly copied, in the most distant 
climates of the earth, the faithful model of the monastic life... . 
The monastery of Banchor in Flintshire dispersed a numerous 
colony among the barbarians of Ireland ; and Iona, one of the 
Hebrides, which was planted by the Irish monks, diffused 
over the northern regions a doubtful ray of science and super- 
stition.” So says Gibbon; and there can be no doubt that 
when the Roman power came to an end, and even during its 
decline, these aggregations of monks exercised, in their respec- 
tive localities, both physical and moral sway over the country 
around. 

What a camp was to an ancient Roman army, with its 
market-place, its streets of artificers’ workshops, its functionaries 
of every description, the original monastery was to the army 
of the ancient Church. Like the “ movable court” or camp 
which Sir Thomas Roe saw in India, three centuries ago, the 
Emperor’s pavilion, that is to say, the church, was placed in 
the centre, and the several dependencies had their respective 
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positions around. The villa or town which the Romans had 
built often became a home for the monks; and there is 
abundant evidence of their having converted the ancient 
temples and other buildings into churches and monastic 
dwellings. The Roman villa was in fact the model of the 
monastery or abbey of the ninth century. One of these great 
abbeys, founded some two centuries before the time of William 
the Conqueror, was situated near Macon. Its name and fame 
will long endure, for in the Middle Ages the Abbey of Cluny 
was the common school or university of arts, whence issued 
the men who directed the construction of the great abbeys, 
cathedrals and churches of France and England, of a large 
part of Germany and Spain, and of Northern Italy. If this 
fact be once grasped—that in the Middle Ages there flourished 
@ central institution in which a common language, the Low 
Latin, was spoken and taught—the Medieval sequence of 
events. wherein, under the tutelage of religion, the great arts 
played a principal part, becomes perfectly clear and compre- 
hensible. From the Abbey of Cluny went forth the masters’ 
and chief artists of the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries; and throughout Western Europe similar branch establish- 
ments, founded on the model of Cluny, existed. Not only all 
the learning, but all that contributed to education, was confined 
within the religious houses, and could be learnt only from the 
monks. How was it that they worked? How came it that the 
face of Western Europe, in the ‘course of five centuries, was 
covered with buildings which have been the puzzle and admira- 
tion of Englishmen during the last hundred years ? 


Western Europe in the Middle Ages. 

Architects who have seen a village or a small town situated 
on the site of an ancient building or within its ruins ; those 
who have seen the walls of peasants’ cottages composed of 
moulded stone or squared blocks of granite, can realise the 
appearance of a city in Italy or Southern France about the 
ninth and tenth centuries. It was constructed very largely of 
old materials placed one over the other, not without some 
thought of external effect. From Rome downwards all the 
cities of the empire went through this experience. Given the 
plan of a church, with instructions to put into the building so 
many windows, doors and arches, so many columns, and 
having raised the walls to a certain height to cover it with a 
vault, local artists obtained for the various purposes indicated 
ready-made materials from neighbouring old and disused 
buildings. The theatres, triumphal arches, baths, the tombs | 
and other monuments of Roman magnificence, were dis- 
mantled, and the materials of which they were composed used 
for the earlier churches. In the older cities of Provence and 
other parts of Southern France, huge blocks of stone perfectly 
worked, lofty columns of vast dimensions, elegant mouldings 
and capitals of refined execution, are to be seen in the more 
primitive churches ; and they astonish the beholder by the 
grandeur of their appearance in the midst of a semi-barbarous 
medley of construction. Indeed, the vastness which distin- 
guishes the French cathedrals, as compared with the English 
cathedrals, is mainly due to the fact that the legacy left to 
France by the Romans was far larger than that which they left 
tous. When, in the middle of the thirteenth century, the style 
evolved out of the constructive methods employed by or forced 
upon the earlier Medizval builders attained perfection, an 
expert, with the training which a modern archeologist under- 
goes, might have easily traced the origin of every portion of a 
cathedral from some ancient building in the neighbourhood, or 
within a certain area of territory. 

_The principles of construction adopted in the ecclesiastical 
edifices of the Middle Ages are similar in France and England, 
and identical from period to period in buildings which are a 
thousand miles distant from each other, and which were erected 
almost at the same time. If one take the early cathedrals it 
wiil be found that, whether in France or England, or in other 
parts of western Europe, they are all of the same general 
model, and must consequently have been erected from a com- 
mon plan. _ This plan was one accepted by the Church, and it 
was worked out at a common centre, probably at Cluny. More- 
over, when at subsequent periods, prior to the fourteenth cen- 
tury,* most, if not all, the cathedrals of western Europe were 
enlarged and beautified, the form of arrangement, the principal 
constructive features, even the ornaments, were similar, as 
many buildings, situated at a great distance from each other, 
suffice to testify. In the Middle Ages a central institution, 
through its innumerable branches, guided the masters and 
artists, Just as at the present time a Government department in 
India issues the plan and elevation of barracks to be erected in 
different parts of the Indian Empire,with instructions to different 
local superintendents to use the materials at their immediate 


* Macaulay shows that early in the thirteenth century ‘‘ commences 
the history of the English nation,” and that 100 years later ‘‘ the 
amalgamation of the ‘‘races was all but complete.” [‘* Hist. of 
England,”’ [, ch, i.| It was not until the fourteenth century that archi- 
tecture in England became definitely anglicised,—W. H. W. 


disposal, and to employ the workmen oftheir respective localities 
in the execution of the work. 

One who would realise what the face of western Europe 
must have been like in the Middle Ages should travel in those 
parts of India but slightly inhabited by Europeans, where - 
there are still many walled cities and fortified hamlets, or in 
China, which still abounds in Buddhist monasteries. Let:us 
imagine a vast plain, with here and there jungle or forest, 


marsh or morass, and as far as the eye can reach no trace ofa 


substantial dwelling. The road is a jagged series of tracks, 
over which at distant intervals a horseman may trot or gallop, 


a palanquin or a litter with a lady and her child may be borne 


by runners and accompanied by horsemen, friars may be walk- 
ing, merchants, pedlars with goods for sale, may be seen, each 


with an escort proportionate to his rank. Travellersinsuch 


localities accept the risks of robbery and murder, and on the - 
great highways of Europe in Medizeval days men had to protect — 
themselves and each other as best they could. Imagine,there- 
fore, the delight with which, then, a traveller saw in the distance 

a tower or a2 spire—the encouragement it afforded to him, the 
influence upon his senses caused by the distant sound of a 
peal of bells! Within that enclosure, the existence of which — 
afar off was thus proclaimed, he sought and found a lodging for 
the night, meat and drink after the labours of the day, and, if 
he were poor, alms with which to continue his journey. The 
stranger within the gates of such a building, or group of build- 


ings, enjoyed not only hospitality and rest for his body, but — | 


also intellectual recreation. The sculptures, both on the outside 
and inside of the various edifices composing an abbey or a 
monastery, formed an exhibition which he could perfectly 


understand. Paintings on the walls and windows, on the roofs 


and floors, were all illustrations of the sole and universal story — 
of Christendom, told in a diversity of ways—illustrations that, 
in times when the great mass of both gentle and simple could — 


neither read nor write, were graphic renderings of acommon __ 
living language, with which the teaching and preaching of the 


period made even the humblest familiar. 

Whatever opinions may be now entertained respecting the 
aims or character of the Roman Church, it is certain that with- 
out its fostering care during the Middle Ages the moderns — 
would have known very little of the ancient civilisation. The 


Pagan authors were diligently studied within the cloister, and 


copied and recopied by monastic scribes, who thus filled the 
libraries pertaining to the several abbeys with MSS, the publi- 
cation of which, by the aid of rude printing-presses, assisted 
the great intellectual movement of the fifteenth century in Italy 
and of the sixteenth in France and England. oe 


The Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centurzes. 


The stir amongst the artists of Italy in the fifteenth century, 
which has furnished the text of numerous books on the Renais- 
sance, much more resembled, I humbly think, development or 
renovation than revival. The Italians never entirely lost the 
practice of the arts between the time of Diocletian, and his — 
palace at Spalato, and the time of Bramante, who flourished 
nearly 400 years ago : 
other papers of one of Bramante’s pupils, published, in the 


middle of the sixteenth century, a work which has served as 


the model for many similar works in all the western countries ~ 
of Europe. Palladio about the same period was studying ~ 


Vitruvius and Alberti, and he made plans of all the great 


public baths of the ancients which he could find, and which c! 
were in fair preservation in his day. All the great works of 
architecture executed during the fifteenth century in Italy were 
adorned with paintings and sculptures by the hands of the best — 
painters and sculptors of the period; and the numerous 
pupils of these masters formed schools whose works have ~ 
been ever since the admiration of the world. 
The eminence of the Italian masters, and the fame of the 


great buildings which abounded in Italy, caused many French- 


men and Englishmen of distinction, and many travellers of all 
countries, to visit the Italian cities, whence they sent home 
tales of the wealth and beauty of the materials which com- 
posed the principal palaces and churches. Italian architects 
and sculptors returned the visit, and some were induced to 
stay in France. Vignola practised and died there, and his 
work on architecture has always been to the French what 
Palladio’s work was to the English. The literature studied in 
Europe during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was classical, 
and the language in which scholars conveyed their thoughts to ~ 
the world was Latin. During the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth 
young ladies of distinction read and wrote Latin, for it was 
not until many years afterwards that the classical works which 
the monks had preserved were “ Englished out of Latin.” The 
architecture of the time was illustrated—that is to say, the 
phonetic arts which help to compose a great work of archi- 
tecture were made to tell the classical story of gods and god- 
dessés, satyrs and nymphs, fates and graces, of Pagan 
creation; and this story was consonant with the general 
current of conversation and the feeling or affectation of the 
age. Vast numbers of Italians and Spaniards flocked to 


Serlio, who inherited the designs and 
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England in Queen Mary’s time, and the chief poems and 
romances were translations from the Italian. Inigo Jones, 
whose Christian name possesses an Italian flavour, made 
‘several visits to Italy. Many of the tombs with which the 
churches and cathedrals, especially in this country, were then 
filled were executed by Italian workmen. Tne deep interest 
taken in the arts during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies by the ruling class of France—partly, no doubt, from 
motives of ostentation—is shown in the books of the time and 
the dedications they contain to great personages. The 
country palaces and chateaux of the nobility then designed 
and erected were adorned with sculptures and paintings, and 
surrounded with gardens, fountains and waterfalls. The vast 
town-houses which they possessed were equally spacious, with 
courtyards in front and gardens behind. Absolute harmony 
of design was maintained both in the exteriors and the interiors 
of these buildings ; and for more than a hundred years the 
developments of the style which marks the epoch of Louis XIV. 
and his two successors were pre-eminent throughout Europe. 


Three Epochs. 


Three distinct epochs of intellectual activity in the great 
arts can be defined, especially in England. Roundly stated, 
they occurred in the years 1250, 1550 and 1850, thus leaving a 
lapse of three hundred years between each. During the first 
epoch the artists drew their inspirations from solid remains of 
great edifices which had survived the fall of Roman power 
and the subsequent struggles of the various peoples that com- 
posed the Roman Empire. A child’s game of house-building 
with small cubes of wood, played by real workmen with blocks 
of stone torn from existing buildings, affords an insight into 
the process by which the forms and details of the earliest 
abbeys and cathedrals were evolved. This process, or these 
processes, were afterwards regulated or systematised, and then 
directed within certain grooves by a great central institution, 
which in its turn acknowledged the supremacy of a universal 
power stationed in the ancient capital of Rome. During the 
second epoch artistic inspiration was aroused partly by the 
study of ancient and Medizval MSS., which had been previously 
restricted to the use of the monks, but which were at length 
open to all who could read. The MSS. were copies principally 
of the works of Roman writers, some of them transcribed in 
Low Latin, no doubt, but perfectly intelligible to the upper 
classes of French and English. A translation of Vitruvius, 
published in Paris in 1547, in the French vernacular, contains 
a kind of apology that it is intended for workmen and others 
who do not understand Latin. The movement of the sixteenth 
century was largely influenced by the voyages to foreign lands, 
the influx of foreigners in the various European capitals, and 
the conviction, which had suddenly seized upon ambitious 
imaginations, that the world was bigger, and contained more in 
it, than the decaying Church had been willing toadmit. During 
the third epoch—that of the present century—artistic inspira- 
tion had been sought and derived mainly from printed books 
and illustrations, the art of photography having largely con- 
tributed to increase the general confusion of published pre- 
cedents—and this in spite of extraordinary facilities of travel 
and almost equally extraordinary efforts of draughtsmanship. 

The first of these movements, that of the thirteenth century, 
was a practical, general manifestation of artistic vigour. The 
second, in the sixteenth century, was a studious relaxation of 
religious discipline, a mental demonstration which affected 
everything that contributed to the enjoyment of life, from a 
Royal decree to a piece of buffoonery. The third, in our own 
time, has been mainly pictorial and scenic—an affair of senti- 
ment, fashion and party-spirit, confined to only a portion of the 
community at large. 

The term “ Artist.” 

The very word “artist,” in the course of the last hundred 
and twenty years, has obtained a meaning different from that 
it possessed during the preceding seventeen or more centuries. 
In Low Latin, in Italian, in Spanish, the word ar/ista meant 
one who exercised a mechanical art. Dr. Johnson, the first 
edition of whose Dictionary was published about the year 1754, 
defined an artist as the professor of an art, generally of an 
art manual; he also defined “artificer” and “artisan” as 
artists. In other English Dictionaries of early date “artist” is 
defined as one skilled in an art or a trade; and “‘artificer” 
or “artisan” as an artist or a mechanic, one who is skilled 
in any art, mystery or trade, ahandicraftsman, But in the year 
1762 the literary autocrats of the Académie Francaise, in their 
great Dictionary, so altered the old meaning of the word 
“artist” that it has come to be applied, both in France and 
England, solely to a person of esthetic training and acquire- 
ments—one who draws, or paints, or models, or who makes 

designs on paper for buildings, furniture, jewellery, &c. One 
hears now such compounds as “artist-architect” or “ art- 
workman” used by gentlemen and ladies who are immensely 
amused when a hairdresser calls himself an “artist-in-hair,” a 
vain denomination to which he is traditionally entitled ; and the 
*art-tailors” of Bond Street have as much justification for their 


compound title as the self-styled “art architects.” Indeed, 
have often wondered that practitioners of the lower arts should 
be allowed to monopolise the title of “workman,” seeing that 
every Englishman who is worth anything at all is or has been 
a working man. But a musician appears to be excluded from 
the fraternity of British artists ; he or she, as the case may be, 
is called avziste, with an “e,” and the word is printed in the 
italic character to show that it has been appropriated from a 
source other than the pure well of English undefiled. 


Foreign Artists in England. 


The periodical immigration of foreigners into this country, 
due to various causes, religious and political rather than com- 
mercial, has contributed in no small degree to enlarge its 
artistic capacities and develop its artistic sense. After the fall 
of the Roman Church in England, the condition of the arts was 
worse here than in any other part of western Europe. We had 
routed them from their original homes, and compelled them to 
seek miserable lodgings anywhere and anyhow. We set up no 
new institutions in the place of those we had destroyed, and 
after the excitement of the sixteenth century had subsided in 
England, a century of native inaction, as far as the arts were 
concerned, followed. The nobility, who had the means of 
knowing what the artists of Italy, France and Flanders were 
doing, sent to obtain their advice and assistance. In the days 
of the Stuarts, when a further influx of foreigners took place, 
the chief artists employed in England were not English, though 
some of them bore English titles and became anglicised in 
name and language. Sir Anthony Vandyke, Sir Peter Lely, 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, were foreigners who worked in England. 
The design of the numerous churches, the erection of which 
was superintended by Sir Christopher Wren, was, I feel sure, 
largely due to foreign assistance—for after carefully looking at 
some of Wren’s works, and after comparing them with particular 
buildings erected a short time previously in Venice—which 
Wren had never visited—one is struck with marked resem- 
blances in type and detail. Sir John Vanbrugh was of foreign 
lineage ; the magnificence of his architectonic conceptions, the 
character of the works executed under his direction, betray their 
French origin, and the details prove it. Then there were the 
two Brothers Adam, the “ adelphi” who gave names to a series 
of London streets lying between the Thames and the Strand, 
and whose delicate designs for plaster ornamentation burst 
suddenly upon the town. The art which made them is known 
to have been the work of Italians whom the brothers employed, 
and it expired with the few pupils they left behind.’ Sir William 
Chambers was not born an Englishman, and many of his 
draughtsmen—some of whom worked on the drawings of 
Somerset House—were foreigners. If one carefully examine 
the English illustrated books on the arts, especially architecture, 
published during the last century, one finds that the names of 
the draughtsmen and of the engravers are almost invariably 
foreign, while the character of the work is entirely French. At 
the commencement of the Queen’s reign Italians employed at 
the Mint executed the beautiful coins which bear Her Majesty’s 
image and superscription ; and I think it may be fairly admitted 
that until the year of Jubilee, 1887, no Englishman had reason 
to be ashamed of the artistic character of his country’s coinage. 
Even at the present day some of the Royal Academicians are 
foreigners, or of foreign lineage. 


The Great Arts To-day. 


I have attempted to realise, by an imperfect description, the 
feelings of the Medizeval traveller on first catching sight of a 
tower or a spire ; and even now when, half-way on the road— 
an ancient Roman one—between Dover and Canterbury. one 
gets a first glimpse of the cathedral towers, the effect—especially 
in the sunlight on a summer’s day—is very charming and in- 
spiriting. . But what must it have been tothe worn and footsore 
in all weathers five hundred years ago? They knew that those 
towers marked the existence of a glorious and beautiful home 
of refuge and delight, where bed and beard, and alms with 
which to continue the journey to Rochester and London, would 
be obtained, It is impossible to doubt the sincerity with which 
aman, under such circumstances, cried out. ‘The Lord is my 
refuge,” ‘“‘In His courts is peace,” or “(I was glad when they 
said unto me, Let us go unto the house of the Lord” When 
there now, once a week, one repeats those phrases as a senti- 
mental exercise for spiritual comfort ; but in the Middle Ages 
they possessed a definite meaning, conveying a recognition of 
substantial benefits received. 

Again, the towers of a Medizval fortress were absolutely 
essential to its defence. A tower in those days was also often 
necessary to hold aloft a sun-dial, which was not only con- 
venient but absolutely essential to every inhabitant of the town 
or village in which it was placed. But at the present time meh 
consult their watches in_ preference to the town clock, or even 
that bell which every quarter of an hour during the session 
irritates the House of Commons; and modern fortresses are 
built to show little masonry or brickwork for big guns to 
attack—a tall tower being the very first thing in a siege to 
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carry destruction into the ranks of its defenders. Nevertheless; 
few public, few large private buildings are now considered 
complete without towers, some of which are erected for abso- 
lutely no purpose whatsoever; and all are intended, in a 
technic as well as an esthetic sense, to “ break the sky-line” 
of the building.. But I am bold enough to believe that no 
Grzeco-Roman artist, no Medizval artist, ever of malice afore- 
thought broke the sky-line of his buildings, or intentionally so 
grouped them as to secure what, in this pictorial and scenic 
epoch, is called a picturesque outline. If one study minutely 
the history of an old cathedral, both from written documents 
and from the evidence to be obtained of the building itself, it 
will be found that its course of life has been something like 
this. Early in the twelfth century (and sometimes earlier) it 
was erected and finished according to a general uniform plan, 
and in consonance with instructions received from headquarters. 
The masters who had the general direction of the artists 
engaged upon it were mainly ecclesiastics, and the master- 
mason was the chief artist who worked on the building. 
Years afterwards, as population increased and civilisation ad- 
vanced, a larger cathedral was required. Another plan was 
obtained from headquarters; and, without destroying the 
whole of the original building, additions were made to fit it 
to the new and enlarged plan, for I have no doubt in my own 
mind that the church services, which were then a principal! part 
of the ordinary business of life, were carried on during the 
repairs. Ultimately, after the fourteenth century, for well-known 
reasons, no more general uniform plans could be obtained, or 
they were not wanted. Additions or alterations were made by 
local artists as they were required If a window did not give 
light enough, another and larger one was substituted, without 
any heed to what is now called “style.” No attempt at what is 
now called “restoration” was made; and alterations were 
effected without regard to appearances, though the artists 
engaged expended their best talents upon the work. If a new 
chapel or chapter-house or any other adjunct was wanted, it 
was fitted on to the building in the place most convenient for 
its purpose ; and, as a rule, the same happened to the municipal 
and the private edifices. The result was that, after three or 
more centuries of such alterations and additions, the cathedrals, 
the castles, the country-houses which had survived successive 
periodical contests presented outlines of the most picturesque 
description—outlines rendered in later centuries still more 
picturesque from decay and wanton destruction. 

The too enthusiastic study of Medizval buildings in their 
ruined condition has partly led to the present methods of 
design. We have taken the plan and view of our cathedrals 
and churches as they came down to our forefathers of the 
sixteenth century after three or more centuries of modification, 
and founded upon that plan and view the church and the 
cathedral of the present day. We have been utterly and wil- 
fully oblivious of the regular and symmetrical form they both 
had in the plans of the thirteenth-century architect. We treat 
the modern country-house in the same fashion, and arrange a 
new building of our own time with every possible irregularity 
of outline, both vertical and horizontal, for the purpose of 
imitating effects which during the Middle Ages, and even later, 
grew naturally, or as circumstances demanded. Yet we are 
astonished that the shrewd British public fail to appreciate the 
true uses of architecture, that the run of a revived style barely 
lasts ten years, and that Governments desirous of erecting 
national monuments are as cautious in their dealings with 
artists as they are perplexed with the rapid changes of the 
artistic kaleidoscope. It was well said three hundred years 
ago, “Nothing is lasting that is feigned ; it will have another 
face than it had ere long.” 

Then, as regards the employment of painting and sculpture 
in new churches, we give the enlightened world the same old 
versions, told in the same old way, of the once sole and 
universal story of Christendom. Does anyone attempt to 
‘decipher them? Does anyone ever try to read the sculptures 
upon the national and municipal buildings of the country? 
Does one ever ask one’s self what the subject of most of them 
has to do with men and women of to-day—with the life of the 
present time? It may be possibly due to some such feeling 
that the public buildings of our time are very little indebted to 
sculptors for their adornment ; and as to the art of painting, 
the question with the Government or a municipality, even in 
these days when the nation consents to spend 75,000/, upon a 
framed picture, concerns rather the number of coats of good 
mene to be used than any subject to be portrayed upon the 
walls. 

Again, how do the once subsidiary arts of painting and 
sculpture use the liberty they have enjoyed in England since 
the sixteenth century? To study the progress they have made, 
‘one must go to an exhibition in London or Manchester, or 
some other big centre. There, after half a day spent in an 
agony of examination, equally divided between a catalogue of 
pictures and the pictures themselves, one retires with a sense 
of relief that such exhibitions are held only once a year ; and 
if by accident a year be skipped, or even two years, the com- 


plaint is just loud enough to prove that, as a person of fashion, 
one wished to see the things that others say should be seen by 

the fashionable world. But take up a copy of the M//ustrated 
London News or the Graphic. One is interested at once  [¢ 


portrays current events, which make the history of the present — 
time—the views of life as it passes before living eyes. Even 


in the late Madame Tussaud’s Waxworks Exhibition the 


groups of men and women in whose fate and career one is 
and has been interested attract the artist and delight the 
crowd. But does an exhibition of modern sculpture cause 
delight ? 7 


I cannot believe that a marble or bronze figure of a 


man, deprived of any architectonic surroundings, and perpetually — 


fixed on a pedestal in the middle of a road or on the pavement, 


in fair weather and foul as we get it in this country, can ever > 


delight or even interest the passers-by. Yet that represents 
the principle on which sculpture, freed from the tutelage of the - 
If one could adopt only 


master-art, is now invariably treated. 
the spirit instead of the letter of the arts of former times, the 


ornamental parts of a new building, whether executed with a 
chisel or a brush, would be made perfectly intelligible to the 
mental capacities of ordinary people, and would relate to current 
events, to the habits and occupations, the sentiments and 
I feel convinced that this will — 
I believe even that architecture, if pro- — 


aspirations, of the living world. 
again come to pass. 


fessional education continue to be directed in its proper course, _ 


will reassume its ancient pre-eminence as the master-art, and — 
partly for reasons which are more political and social than 
Perhaps the youthful pluck of America, with its utter 
want of respect for the ties of tradition, may help the old — 
Bret Harte sounded the © 


artistic. 


country out of its present grooves. 0 
true note of emulation in the first verse of what ** Miss Blanche 


says,” written and recited in Rochester, U.S.A., nearly twenty — 


years ago :— 


And you are the poet, and so you want 
Something—what is it >—a theme, a fancy? 
Something or other the muse won’t grant : 


In your old poetical necromancy. ne 


Why one-half you poets—you can’t deny— 

Don’t know the muse when you chance to meet her, — 
But sit in your attics and mope and sigh 
For a faineant goddess to drop from the sky, 
When flesh and blood may be standing by 


Quite at your service, should you but greet her. — ae 


Instead of “poet” I pray you read “ artist,” or the title of any _ 


other genius, and for “ flesh and blood” substitute the life of the 4 


present day and the current events of human existence. 


Present Worship of the Past. 


It is nevertheless impossible to treat lightly the actual e 
triumph of archzology, due principally to the researches of the 


present century. There is no building of any importance men- 


tioned in Holy Writ or any historical MSS —though perhaps — 


not a vestige of it remains—that the archzologist 1s not pre 


pared to entirely rebuild upon paper; and, further, he will — 

support every item of his restoration with accumulated refer- 
Museums are full all over the world of — 
archeological curiosities, some of which are valuable objects — 
cf workmanship, dug from the surface of the ai: an ‘s 
tis also — 


ences and analogies. 


emanating from prehistoric as well as historic times. 
equally impossible not to admire the archzeological knowledge, 


the cesthetic and phonetic skill, with which a new building can 
be at once invested with the character and appearance of an ~ 
This ostentatious love of the old is a fashion that 
must run its course, and the loud objections now raised to — 


old one. 


rendering a dilapidated edifice fit for actual use will doubtless 
outlast the century—the sentiment, of which both are born, 


having served a good purpose in the present epoch of artistic 


unreality. It is, however, obviously ephemeral, for it is opposed 


to the known traditions of every country and every age in which 


the great arts have flourished and progressed. 


To this worship of the past—to the belief half expressed — : 


even by intellectual critics that there were once men, not abso- 
lutely giants, who did things that cannot be done now—may be 


attributed some of the diffidence with which the authorities in 
this country regard an architect, however talented or experi- — 


enced he may be. This architect, perhaps, erects leasehold 
dwelling-houses which come to pieces after the wear of sixty 
or eighty or one hundred years, and his critics seriously remind 


him that the Pantheon at Rome has endured for at least four- — 


teen centuries. They conclude that the Domestic architecture 
which adorned the Imperial city was executed with strength 
and beauty equal to the strength and beauty still visible in the 
few great monuments that have survived the attacks of time 
and men. But architects know that if certain temples and 
amphitheatres are still standing, it is because they were built 
with extraordinary skill and strength. If buildings which once 
surrounded. them have disappeared, it is often because they 
were not better built than those of the present day. The vast 


majority of the dwellings in ancient cities were not as well built — 


as are those of our own time, and hardly a vestige of them has 
come down tous, Indeed, with the fear of an old anecdote 
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before me, I do not hesitate to believe that the Romans made 
4 vast amount of worthless mortar, which, like all the other 
rubbish of ancient and Medizval builders, has disappeared. 
Lord Byron put the matter very neatly when he wrote— 

Out upon Time, that never canst leave 

But enough of the past for the future to grieve! 


Female Contpetttion. 

Anoble future is said by competent persons to await the 
arts of this country, and although no man ought to prophesy 
unless he knows, let me add, in concluding this paper, a surmise 
as to the future. Since 1851 the State has expended money 
for the purpose of assisting the technic artist ; the City and 
Guilds of London have also come to his assistance. Moreover, 
the architects, unaided by the State, have by their own energy 
and with their own money progressed according to their lights 
quite as fast as those who practise the lower arts. Much more 
is known at the present day of architectural history and of the 
monuments of the world than at any previous period of the 
national existence, and the power of artistic delineation recently 
acquired is amazing. What must come to pass before any real 
benefit can accrue from all this knowledge and skill is a closer 
relation between the technic, esthetic and phonetic artists, 
and between them and the architect. To secure this the 
technic artists must rise in the social scale ; indeed, measures 
are ripening which must take effect slowly, and be but slightly 
perceived at the time, to advance the skilled craftsman. Some- 
where in the next century—and the present one has only nine 
more years to run—the male monopolist will have to contend 
with female competition, at least in all those callings or occa- 
pations that are considered “genteel” ; or, in better Janguage, 
in all the gentle arts. In Europe, less than a thousand years 
ago, men practised those arts which for the last three hundred 
years have been almost exclusively practised by women; and 
at the present time, among the Eastern nations, all such arts 
are still the exclusive patrimony of men. But about a year 
ago I read in the 77/es atelegram from Calcutta, stating that 
“at the last primary scholarship examinations in Bengal eight 
out of twenty scholarships were awarded to girls.” What a 
revolution of thought is concealed in those words! This was 
not in Bombay, among the commercial Parsees, nor in Madras, 
where the progress of native education is favoured by absence 
of caste prejudices, but in Bengal, among the Hindoos, whose 
women are kept under lock and key with even greater strict- 
ness than was used by the ancient Greeks. As for England, 
the schools of art and the art academies show almost as many 
female students as male students; and in all the annual 
distributions of prizes at the Royal Academy and other similar 
institutions, and even at the technical schools, the young women 
come up to receive their prizes with the young men quite as a 
matter of course, or without attracting undue observation. In 
point of fact, out of a total of 2,119 exhibits in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of last May, some 400 were by women ; 
and one-fourth of the exhibits contributed by outsiders were by 
women. It may be confidently predicted that such gentle arts 
as painting and what is still called sculpture—but which is 
really only modelling—and design of every kind will eventually 
be practised by women, to the ultimate exclusion of men ; that, 
in fact, the designer pure and simple—who now often fancies 
himself an architect—will be sorely pressed by the “softer 
man” in their mutual struggle for existence ; and that, conse- 
quently, the masculine arts of construction will regain the 
consideration attached to their practice in Roman and Medizval 
times. Masonry, carpentry, plumbing, wrought-iron work and 
_ other such handicrafts, or arts as they used to be called, will be 
practised by educated men; and men of imperfect education, 
who are not skilled in such arts—who have no better knowledge 
of them than the ordinary unionist of to-day—will be relegated 
totheir proper position of labourers. The sciences will not 
be much affected by female competition, and if what was once 
the master art can maintain its original place among the 
sciences—if the fatal notion that draughtsmanship suffices to 
make an architect can be entirely dispelled—architecture may 
yet successfully resist the blandishments of the better haif of 
human kind. 

Fergusson’s Three Points. 

More than a generation ago, the late James. Fergusson— 
whose line of argument will probably be better appreciated in 
the next century than it was understood in his lifetime—began 
the book which he called the best he had ever written, by an 
allusion to the bold paradox of Rousseau—“ That the sciences 
and the arts had served only to debase and corrupt mankind, 
and that almost all the vices incidental to a state of civilisation 
could be traced to their pernicious influence.” But Fergusson 
replied :—‘ Cultivate the sciences and the arts. No... real 
and permanent good can be effected except from an improve- 
ment of knowledge ; no higher or more elevated tone can be 
given on the all-important subjects of morals or religion, 
except by imparting a higher degree of refinement and a better 
appreciation of the purely beautiful to the public mind.” In 
the same book, in a chapter on the Prospects of Art, he showed 
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briefly the principal points to which he believed attention 
should be directed. ‘ The first,” he wrote, “is to restore to art 
its progressive vitality, or, in other words, to give up all imita- 
tion of past styles, and to start at once with the determination 
to surpass all that has hitherto been done—to progress towards 
a degree of perfection that has not hitherto been reached. The 
second is to enlist a higher order of minds in the practice of 
the arts, or at least a higher class in society than has hitherto 
condescended to interfere with them. The third is to fit them 
with some higher aim than merely to please the dilettante or the 
connoisseur ; for they must teach and elevate, or themselves 
suffer degradation.” ; 

A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Slater and seconded by 
Mr. Baggallay, was passed by acclamation to Mr, White for 
his paper, and Mr. White having replied, the meeting ter- 
minated. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T the opening meeting of the thirty-third session of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, Mr. John Kinross, 
president, occupied the chair, and delivered an opening address. 
‘At the outset he directed attention to one or two points more 
particularly connected with the profession of architecture itself. 
He touched briefly on the need of University teaching of archi- 
tecture, and for that purpose the need of endowed chairs. He 
advocated the establishment of a Scottish institute of architects, 
and discussed the question of open or limited competitions. 
He thought, in regard to the latter point, that the remedy was 
in the hands of architects themselves, who ought to discourage 
competitions for buildings of little importance or moderate cost 
by refusing to enterthem. Turning to subjects of more general 
interest, Mr. Kinross had some remarks to offer regarding the 
character of their buildings, particularly in the suburbs. He 
thought the overcrowding and high buildings in some parts of 
the suburbs ought to receive attention. No building seemed 
high enough, The limit seemed to be the power of a man’s 
legs, and the conclusion seemed forced upon us that God made 
the country, man made the town, but the jerry-builder made 
the suburbs. Another subject to which he drew attention was 
the antiquated methods of our buildings. We were still de- 
plorably behind the age in some respects. The floors were a 
harbour of vermin, ‘The roofs were far from being as advanced 
as they should be. It was high time a move was made towards 
improvements in those directions. Mr. Kinross went on to 
speak of matters which concerned the younger members of the 
profession. He passed some criticism upon the excessive 
refinement of some of the draughtsmanship of the present Gay, 
he emphasised the value of the systematic study of old builc- 
ings, and closed with some practical advice as to methods in 
designing. At the close there was some discussion on the 
points raised in the address, in which general concurrence was 
expressed with Mr. Kinross’s views. Mr. Kinross was cordially 
thanked for his address. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCH!ITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T last week’s meeting of the Birmingham Association, 
Mr. Lloyd, the hon. sec, stated that the classwork of 

the session had made a better start than had been the case for 
some years, and that there was every prospect of the session 
being a success. A paper on “ Architectural Drawing” was 
read by Mr. W. Hawley Lloyd, in which he laid emphasis on 
the fact that architectural drawings should not be regarded as 
pictures, whether they were drawings of new or studies of old 
buildings, and that in either case their use should be borne in 
mind and they should be made to accurately and truthfully 
show the building as it existed. The author deprecated the 
making of pretty sketches in place of definite studies of old 
work, and referred to the drawings of Sir Christopher Wren as 
splendid examples of what drawings should be. With regard 
to working drawings, Mr. Lloyd said that it should be borne in 
mind that it was a more difficult thing for the workman ‘o 
interpret a drawing than for the man who had made it to do 
so, and that it was undesirable to do anything likely to lead to 
the mystification of the workmen, such as the drawing of 
details across one another. It was further said that all archi- 
tects should, in making perspective drawings of their 
buildings, avoid the introduction of effects such as weather 
stains, lichens and mosses of centuries, as being untruthful, and 
Mr. Lloyd protested against the perspectives often seen which, 
whilst clever in themselves and as drawings, represented as old 
and weatherworn a building which for years would keep the 
spick and span appearance with which it left the builder's 
hands. The paper was illustrated by many fine drawings by 
Messrs, Barnsley, Bidlake, Railton, Mitchell, Mallows and 
others, A discussion followed, in which Messrs, Cotton 
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Bidlake, Henman and Bateman took part, and in the course 
of which the president, Mr. Haden, congratulated the Asso- 
ciation on the’ change by which the use of the room of the 
Midland Institute had been secured for the meetings. 


ECHYNGHAM CHURCH, SUSSEX. 
By H. P. BuRKE-Downinc, AR.I B.A, 


MONG the many pleasant walks near Hastings, there is 
perhaps no more interesting excursion than that to the 

little village of Echyngham, and there is to be found an ancient 
building with which I do not think there is anything in the 
neighbourhood to compare—I mean its beautiful church of 
early fourteenth-century date, and one of the most perfect 
specimens of English Medizval architecture. It is most pic- 
turesque in itself and in its situation, the effect of its fine out- 
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A SKETCH BY MR. H. P. 


line and details being much enhanced by the beautiful soft grey 
tint that the sandstone of which it is built has by age assumed, 
and by the undulating surface of the ground, thickly covered in 
parts with fine foliage, by which it is approached. 

Unlike so many of the survivals of our early architecture, it 
has not suffered at the hands of the restorer, but allowing for 
the ravages of time remains now the same as when first it was 
built, or rather rebuilt, to the honour of God, the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and St. Nicholas, by William of Echyngham, in 
about the year 1385, as we learn from the inscription upon a 
brass in the floor of the chancel. 

Ot the previous church, the existence of which may be 

nferred from the same inscription, there is incorporated in the 
present building the trefoil-headed doorway of the thirteenth 


century, which now affords an entrance on the south side of the 
chancel. The font also belongs to the earlier church. The 
fact that the church is, excepting for the one small feature just 
mentioned, entirely of one period, makes it especially interesting 
apart from its intrinsic merits of design. An external feature, — 
which deserves especial notice, and which, from its prominence 
is sure to obtain it, is the ancient banner-shaped copper vane 
which surmounts the roof of the tower, exhibiting the 
Echyngham arms. This, of which I give a sketch, has held its 
position for now over five hundred years, 


ARCHITECTS’ FEES. 


N the Queen’s Bench Division on Friday last, the trial of 

the two actions, Kohler v. Wort and Kohler v. Carter Page 

& Co, was concluded before Mr. Justice Charles. They were — 
brought to recover money due to the plaintiff from the defend- 


BURKE-DOWNING, A.R.I.B.A. 


ants for work done «as an architect, and for damages for 
wrongful dismissal of plaintiff. The plaintiff had been em- 
ployed by the detendants to prepare plans and superintend the 
erection of two buildings in London Wall, on the north and 
south side of the new street known as Copthall Avenue. Mr. 
Wort’s premises are now used as a restaurant, and are known 
as the Stirling Castle; and Messrs. Carter Page & Co. use 
their premises as a shop and warehouse for the purposes of 
their business as flower and seed merchants. During the 
erection of these premises disputes had arisen with the owners 
of adjoining properties, with the tenants of properties on the 
opposite side of London Wall, and with the Bridge House 
Trustees, who were the freeholders of the houses in London 
Wall facing the premises in question each of the objecting 
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parties claiming that the new buildings would interfere with 
their light and air. The City Architect and the City Solicitor 
had threatened to restrain both the defendants by injunction if 
they proceeded with the erection of their buildings to a height 
exceeding that of the premises which had formerly existed upon 
the site. Similar claims had also been made by numerous tenants 

and occupiers of adjoining properties. The plaintiff asserted 
that if the buildings were erected in accordance with the plans 
he had prepared, no valid claims for compensation could be 
made by any of the adjoining or opposite owners, and advised 
the defendants to resist the claims made upon them. The 
defendants, however, refused to adopt this course, discharged 
the plaintiff from their employ, and paid various sums to meet 
the claims that were made upon them. The plaintiff there- 
upon sued both the defendants to recover from them his fees 
for the work already done and damages for wrongful dismissal. 
The defendants in their defence alleged that the plaintiff was 
incompetent, and counterclaimed against him to recover the 
sums they had paid by way of compensation to adjoining and 
opposite owners. 

The plaintiff proved that the plans had been carefully pre- 
pared, and that after his dismissal the buildings had been car- 
ried out practically in accordance with his plans. Afterwards 
it was announced that terms were arranged between the parties 
—the defendant Wort to pay the plaintiff the sum of roo/. ; the 
defendants Carter Page & Co. to pay to the plaintiff 4o/. over 
and beyond the sum of 6o0/. already received by the plaintiff ; 
judgment also to be entered for the plaintiff upon both the 
defendants’ counterclaims ; and both the defendants, by their 
counsel, unreservedly withdrew the charges of professional 
incompetency which had been made against the plaintiff. 

Mr, Justice Charles, giving judgment for the plaintiff upon 
the claim and counterclaim, said that the result was most satis- 
factory to all parties, and the plaintiff, who had been com- 
pelled to bring this action to vindicate his professional capacity, 
had fully succeeded in this matter by the entire withdrawal of 
the charges made against him by both the defendanis. 


CHURCH BELLS. 


UDGMENT has been given by Mr. L. T. Dibdin? 
chancellor of the Diocese of Rochester, upon the applica- 
tion for authority to erect a peal of bells in the tower of 

St. Peter’s, Deptford, which was opposed by some of the 
parishioners. 

The Chancellor, in the course of his judgment, said :— 

The 15th and 67th canons show that a single bell for tolling 
before service and for the dead is a necessary part of the 
fittings or furniture of a parish church, and it has been always 
so regarded. Buta peal of bells is on a different footing. It 
was, indeed, argued for the petitioners that a peal of bells is 
so emphatically appropriate and suitable an accessory to public 
worship that it would be the duty of the Court to allow any 
person with a /ocus stasdito appear here to erect them even 
against the will of the whole body of parishioners, the vestry 
and the churchwardens. I cannot assent to that view. It is 
entirely contrary to the practice of the Church Courts. In 
matters permitted but not obligatory the wishes of the 
parishioners, and especially of the parishioners most con- 
cerned, ought to be decisive. Of course, if the parishioners 
desire something which is illegal, or which in the opinion 
of the Court would be detrimental to the permanent inte- 
rests of the parish—as, for instance, the needless destruction 
of valuable architectural antiquities—or if, on the other 
hand, the parishioners, not now liable for church rates, refuse 
to repair their church or to allow it to be rescued from 
dilapidation and ruin by private liberality—it would in any of 
‘these cases be the duty of the Court to decline to follow the 
wishes of the parishioners. But as to mere improvements, it is 
not the practice of the Court, and I do not think it would be 
right, to force them on against the will of those most concerned, 
‘even where the fact of their being improvements is indubitable. 
But the desirability of a peal of bells is a matter of opinion, 
and of widely divergent opinion. 

Peals of bells, though not very ancient in England—the first 
regular peal is said to have been sent in 1456 by Pope Cal- 
‘ixtus III, to King’s College, Cambridge—have, especially in 
post-Reformation times, been common throughout the country, 
and the art of bell-ringing was formerly, even more than now, 
a much cultivated and popular amusement. On the other 
hand, the chiming and ringing of church bells is not universally 
appreciated. To some it is always disagreeable; probably to 
all it is sometimes disturbing. It is idle to discuss the reason- 
-ableness of such objections. They exist, and their existence 
‘must be recognised. I cannot listen, therefore, to the abstract 
arguments that have been pressed on me. As to the proposed 
peal, it is said that their weight, and the height at which they 
will be fixed (the church stands almost at the highest point of 
the parish), will render the sound so soft and mellow that it 


will scarcely be heard, and cannot annoy anybody. The answer 
is that if the bells are inaudible it will be useless to have them, 
and if they can be heard they may annoy. In Soltau v. De 
Held (2 Sim, N.S. 141) Vice-Chancellor Kindersley granted an 
injunction to restrain the ringing of a peal of bells belonging to 
a Roman Catholic chapel at the suit of a neighbouring resident. 
His Honour considered that a nuisance was proved. This case 
is important as showing, first, that the law recognises that a 
peal of bells may cause a nuisance sufficient to warrant inter- 
ference by injunction ; and, secondly, inasmuch as no injunction 
could be granted against a peal of bells placed in a church by 
the authority of a faculty, it shows that this Court, when ap- 
plied to for such a faculty, ought to listen to objections with 
special care, because, when once overruled here, they cannot 
be raised elsewhere. It seems to me, therefore, that this is a 
matter which must be decided according to the wishes of the 
parishioners. If they want the bells the Court will be very 
ready to authorise so suitable and dignified an addition to the 
parish church, but if they do not want the bells they are not to 
be compelled to have them. 

Now, what are the materials on which I am to form an 
Opinion as to the wishes of the parishioners? First, there is 
the vestry held on May 22 last. A resolution was then passed 
by 84 votes to 22 in favour of the bells. A poli was offered 
but was not accepted by the minority. Some attempt was 
made to show that the notice summoning this vestry was 
misleading or unfair, because the subject of the bells was not 
specifically mentioned. In my opinion there is no ground for 
this charge. The bells, and a new tower, and a chiming clock, 
with I think some other matters, had been discussed at the 
Easter vestry a few weeks before. A committee to consider all 
these matters was appointed in general terms, and the vestry 
of May 22 was summoned to consider and act on the report of 
this committee. Further, the vicar stated in his evidence, and 
was not cross-examined on this point, that he referred in terms 
during service on the Sunday before the meeting to the offers 
of money to pay for the bells which he had received. I do not 
think that any concealment was either attempted or made. 
But then the composition of the vestry has been a good deal 
criticised. It isadmitted that some(I think the vicar said possibly 
twenty) seatholders who were not parishioners were present, 
but no attempt has been made by the parties opponent to 
prove that the result of the vestry was due to their presence, 
and I have not been asked to order a fresh vestry. I must 
take it, therefore, that a properly convened vestry decided by 
a large majority in favour of the bells.. But the matter did not 
end there. Both sides have gone behind the vestry. The 
petitioners have obtained a memorial in favour of the bells 
signed by many seatholder-parishioners, but have not canvassed 
the parish generally. The opponents have canvassed the whole 
parish, and have procured a statement of the views of a great 
number of the occupiers, and also of the owners of the various 
houses. 

On an examination of the memorials of both sides the result 
is as follows :—There are 821 houses in the parish; 41 appear 
to be empty, so that 780 houses only are occupied. Ona com- 
parison of the memorials on both sides, it appears that 212 
occupiers are in favour of the bells and 241 against the bells. 
The remaining 327 occupiers have either declared themselves 
neutral or it has not been found possible to ascertain their 
views. Taking the area within a radius of one furlong from 
the church—which would, of course, be most affected by the 
bells—there appear to be 248 tenanted houses containing 131 
occupiers who are against the bells and 55 who are in favour of 
them. Within the same area 44 persons, owners of long 
leases of 93 houses, object to the bells as in their opinion 
“calculated materially to lessen the value” of their property. 

Now, in considering the effect to be given to this informal 
counting of heads within the parish, I think I am bound to 
bear in mind—first, that this is not a matter which solely or 
chiefly concerns those who attend or are interested in the 
parish church and its services. Everyone within the sound of 
the bells, whatever his theological views, must hear them 
whether he will or no, and the views of all, therefore, ought to 
be considered ; secondly, it is obvious that those dwelling 
nearest the church would be most affected by the sound of the 
bells, and, in my opinion, special weight must be given to their 
Opinion ; thirdly, it is conceivable that the rental value of the 
houses near the church might be prejudiced by the bells, as some 
of the owners apprehend, and I think, therefore, that they have 
a locus standi to appear and to be heard in this Court in 
defence of their rights of property, although they are not resi- 
dents within the parish or entitled to vote in vestry. On this 
point I follow the view of Dr. Tristram, expressed by him in 
the Consistory Court of London in Hansard v. Parishioners of 
St. Matthew, Bethnal Green (4 P.D., L R., 46). But although 
it is perhaps convenient that I should state my opinion on 
these two last-mentioned points as they have been raised, they 
are not in my view necessary to the decision of this case. 
Without going further into figures than this, that in a parish of 
789 householders 241 are against the bells, 327 are silent, and 
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212 have expressed themselves in favour of the bells, and 
leaving out of consideration all nice questions as to the guanzum 
of weight to be given to the views of one parishioner as com- 
pared with those of another, I come to the conclusion that, in 
the face of so formidable a body of hostile opinion, I cannot 
consider that the petitioners, on whom the burden of proof lies, 
have established the existence of a sufficiently general desire 
for the bells on the part of the parishioners to warrant the 
Court in decreeing a faculty. I cannot forget that the peti- 
tioners and the opponents occupy very different positions in 
this matter. The petitioners are seeking what may be called a 
luxury ; the opponents apprehend a nuisance. If the faculty is 
refused, no parishioner will be the worse ; but if the faculty is 

zranted, a great many will be exposed to more or less annoy- 
ance. I think the principle of Peek v. Trower (7 P.D., LR, 
21) applies to this case, but the facts are different. 

Under these circumstances—although, as counsel for the 
petitioners very properly pressed upon me, I have no actual 
precedent to follow—I must accept the responsibility of making 
one, and refuse so much of the prayer of the petition as asks for 
authority to place a peal of bells in the tower of the church. 
I will ada that I have considered whether it would be possible 
to allow the bells subject to conditions as to the amount and 
occasions of their use, such as the vicar proposed at the vestry 
meeting ; but I doubt the power of the Court to make any con- 
ditions which could be enforced in the future, and thercfore, 
although I should have been glad to assist any arrange- 
ment between the parties if they could have agreed to a 
compromise, as neither side is disposed to come to terms, I 
think it better in the interests of the parish simply to refuse the 
faculty. The petitioners were right when they presented their 

petition. They were then entitled to rely on the vote of vestry, 
and they could not foresee the result of a canvass of the parish. 
I therefore make no order as to costs. 
The petitioners gave notice of appeal. 


Mr. Spiers’s Paper on Sassanian Architecture 
at the Enstitute. 


SIR,—The importance attributed by Fergusson to the 
Sassanian style as a link in the history of architecture invests 
it with singular interest, beyond that attaching to its vaults and 
domes, Dr. Franz von Rebes, in his “ History of Medizeval 
Art,” has suggested that it may also have led to the use of the 
horse-shoe arch by the Mohammedans, whose earliest migra- 
ions would have introduced them to Sassanian buildings. 
The arches selected by Mr. Spiers for illustration in his paper 
are indeed the very reverse of horse-shoe, for they start by 
being corbelled out from the imposts, so as to reduce the span 
of the radiating upper portion of the arch ; but the Sassanian 
style also includes at Firouzabad and Takht-i-Gers, if the 
illustrations may be trusted, some arches which spring with 
a wider span than the opening between the jambs. In this 
they resemble to a certain extent the form of a horse-shoe arch, 
which widens above the imposts. 

It may be hoped that Mr. Spiers and other travellers will 

extend their researches to the sketching and measuring of 
Sassanian architecture on the spot, and remove the doubts 
which exist as to the actual forms of the arches. 

EDWARD J. TARVER, F.S.A, 

31 Beaumont Street, W.;: December 3, 1890. 


Worwesian Building. 


SIR,— Iam anxious to push on with some building opera- 
tions that are at present suspended owing to the frost. I have 
heard that in Norway, Sweden and Russia they contrive to 
build all through the winter, or pretty nearly so, by mixing salt 
with the mortar and cement. Can any of your readers. give 
me any information on the subject, or say if it has been tried 
in England i ? Tam disposed to try the experiment on an out- 
side boundary wall if I can learn the quantity to be used, or 
any directions necessary to be observed. — Yours faith- 
fully, WwW. W. 

December 1, 1890. 

[A Consular report on the Norwegian plan of laying bricks 
in winter was published in Zhe Architect two years ago. | 


The Gresham Committee of the Common Council re- 
commend that a new statue of Her Majesty the Queen be 


erected at the Royal Exchange, at a cost, including a pedestal, 


not exceeding 2,000/, 
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GENERAL. Gee 


The Queen has commanded that the exhibition which will 
be opened at the New Gallery in January, and which it was 
intended to call the Hanover Exhibition, shall be styled an 
Exhibition of Pictures and Objects of Interest connected with 
the Royal House of Guelph. 


An Exhibition of Designs, sent in for the eel 
a bon marché,” is open in the Hotel de Ville, Paris. 


A Stained-glass Window is being placed in Newnham © 
Church in memory of Mr. Edwin Joseph Vipan, who died on 
July 28, 1888. It was designed by Mr. Sidney Gambier Parry, 
architect, 

Mr. W. BM. Conway has been engaged to deliver three 
lectures on “ Pre-Greek Schools of Art” at. the Royal Insti - 
tion. : 


NM. Renouard has been awarded the prize given by 
M. Carnot for works in the Black and White Exbibiaaa, 
Paris, which closed on Sunday. 


Rar. J. H. Phythian has undertaken to give a course steed 
lectures on Venetian Art, to be delivered at the Ancoats Ar 
Museum, Manchester, on T uesday hg 2 at °7: Se com 
mencing on January 20 next. 


Mr. William Quarrier, of the Bridge of Weir Orphas 
Homes, has received a promise of 5,000/. from an Ayrshir 
gentleman to build a new school at the Home. : 


An Entertainment in aid ofthe Scottish Artists’ Beige 
Fund was given on Monday by the Glasgow Pen and — 
lub and the Glasgow Society of Musicians. 


MI. &éon Riviére, the French architect, died in Paris ‘on 
Thursday in last week, in his seventy- -sixth year. He was 
administrator of the ‘‘Crédit Foncier.” — 


The Leith Town Council have decided to instruct Mr 


Simpson, architect, to prepare plans and specifications for thi 
proposed enlargement of their council chamber. ; 


The First Section of the Loop Line Railway in Dublin i 
so far completed as to allow the passage of a train between 
Westland Row and Amiens Street. By means of the new 
route, English mails arriving in Kingstown Harbour can be — 
despatched to Belfast and the North of Ireland. 

A Bazaar in aid of the restoration fund of the church o 
St. Lawrence, Evesham, has been held. The building is re 
markable as forming, with the sister church of All Saints a 
the noble bell tower built by Abbot Lichfield, the beautifi 
architectural group close to the site of the demolished abbey. 


Mr. Bennett, the borough surveyor of Southampton, ha 
presented to the town a pair of fine swans, which have beet 
placed on one of the sanitary reservoirs on the common, 


A Public Hall is proposed to be built at Lenzie, for whic 
a sum of 2,500/. is required, and a bazaar in aid of the fund hi 
been opened in the Fine Art Institute, Glasgow. oe 
AW Saints Church, 
reopened after undergoing repairs and rhouaiee carried ou! 
under the direction of Mr. Charles Lynam, of Stoke-on-Trent, 


Sir James King, Bart., was elected president of the Wes 
of Scotland Sanitary Association at the annual general meeti 
just held in Glasgow. The report stated that the pressure ¢ 
work in the spring months was so.great that the engineering 
staff had to be considerably supplemented. In spite, however, 
of this provision, and of all the efforts made by the staff t 
overtake the work, the council regretted to say that the 
pressure was such that the ordinary annual inspections fell, 
heavily into arrear. 

The Death is announced of Mr. Robert Slater, a : 
poe who had acquired considerable reputation as a 

anitary engineer in the North of Engiand. < 

Ivir. Barnes, of the London School Board, proposes to coe ip 
attention to the remarks of the judge, and the verdict of the 
jury, in the case of the School Board y. Wall Bros, and to 
move, “That an action be forthwith commenced against Mr. 
Robson, the late architect, for culpable neglect of duty in mot” 
visiting Kilburn Lane School during the whole time -of its 
construction.” 

The City Road Chapel is to be restored as a om aeial of | 
the Wesley celebration. Subscriptions exceeding 10,0c0/. 
have been collected. 

The Church House Corporatioa having concluded the 
final arrangements connected with the purchase of the site for: 
the Church House, at the last meeting gave instructions for 
some of the buildings now standing to be pulled down, with a. 
view to commencing building operations The first part to be 
built is the Great Hall block, or south front. Sir A. We 
Blomfield, A.R.A., is the architect. 

A Columbarium, to receive the ashes of cremated bodies, 
is about to be constructed in the cemetery of Pére La Chaise. 
M. Formigé is the architect. 
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On Wednesday evening Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON pre- 
sented the prizes to the students of the Royal Academy 
schools. Speaking of the competition in general, Sir 
Freperick LricHTon said he found it difficult to apply 
any comprehensive epithet, because it was very varied in 
quality, and in one or two of the categories they did not 
see quite all the zeal and achievement they should perhaps 
like. In other cases, however, most excellent results were 
put before them. In painting the figure from the life, the 
quantity sent in was not great, and the quality was not so 
high as one might like to see. In landscape, however, the 
competitors were numerous, and the competition contained 
50 many good works that he should have been extremely 
embarrassed in giving his award had he been called upon to 
take any share in the voting or in the verdict. The 
Armitage competition was also very good, and the equiva- 
lent of the Armitage in sculpture was excellent ; but per- 
haps most satisfactory of all, and to hira especially gratifying 
owing to the deep interest he took in it, was the competi- 
tion in design for mural decoration. He thought that this 
competition was larger than in previous years, and although 
no doubt one particularly tender and charming design 
had absorbed and gathered to itself a large preponderance 
of votes, there were nevertheless other works of considerable 
excellence which they much admired and appreciated. The 
Academy had decreed the execution at its own cost of the 
work of the winner of this contest. Another competition 
which he had much at heart was modelling in relief, com- 
bining figure with ornament. This was a class which 
appeared to him to be very important, because it offered a 
considerable opening for young sculptors. Everything was 
important that offered an outlet to the imaginative and 
designing powers of sculptors in a country where that art was 
appreciated. 


THE prizes were as follow :—Landscape painting— 
CRESWICK prize (30/.), RALPH Peacock. Painting of a 
head from the life—Silver medal, first, Amy CLARA 
DuRELL; second, F. D. Watenn. Painting of a draped 
figure (open to female students only)—Silver medal, first, 
Mary EmiLy PosTtLETHWAITE ; second, HELEN S. SQUIRE. 
Cartoon of a draped figure—Silver medal and prize (252), 
H. G. Riviere. Design in monochrome for a figure 
picture—ARMITAGE prizes, first (30/) and bronze medal, 
@uizAzetH M. Nicuo.i; second (10/.), ERNEST SPENCE. 
Design for the decoration of a portion of a public building— 
Prize (40/.), A. C. WEATHERSTONE. Set of six drawings of 
a figure from the life (open to male students only)—First 
prize (so/.) and silver medal, R. Peacock ; second (25/.), 
F, J. Mackenziz; third (152), F. D. WALENN ; fourth 
(10/.), S. B. CaRtitt (disqualified, having received a superior 
prize before). Drawing of a head from the life—Silver 
medal, first, L. E. Kor; second, J. P. Cooke. Drawing of 
a statue or group—Silver medal, second, JuLIA Meyer. 
Model of a design—First prize (30/.), C. J. ALLEN ; second, 
{1o/.), EVERARD STouRTON. Set of three models of a figure 
from the life (open to male students only)—First prize (50/.) 
and silver medal, C. J. ALLEN; second, (20/), A. C. 
Luccuest. Model of a bust from the life (open to female 
students only)—Silver medal, first, ANNA Marta Gayton. 
Design- containing figure and ornament—Silver medal, 
P. R. Montrorp. Model of a statue or group—Silver 
medal, first, W. WILLIS. 


Desicn in architecture (a country gentleman’s house) — 
Travelling Studentship (60/.), CHARLES SIDNEY SPOONER. 
Set of architectural drawings (a portion extending over one 
bay of the choir stalls, and the screen at their back, in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral)—Silver medal, first, CHARLES WILLIAM 
Baker ; second, not awarded. Set of architectural designs 
(upper schoolj—Prize (25/.), ALEXANDER MACKINTOSH. 
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Set of drawings of an architectural design (lower school)— 
Prize (ro/), JamMES CRomaR Watt. Plan of a_ building (a 
provincial picture and sculpture gallery)—Prize (1o/.), 
Herpert Tootey. Original composition in ornament— 
Silver medal, not awarded. Perspective drawing in outline 
(open to architects only) (the end and three bays of the Hall 
in Hampton Court Palace)—Silver medal, no competition. 
The Landseer Scholarships in painting and sculp‘ure, of 
4o/. a year each, tenable for two years, given for the best 
work done in the examination for passing into the second 
term of studentship, have been awarded—in painting, to 
Joun Henry Freperick Bacon and FREDERICK DUDLEY 
WALENN; in sculpture, to Basin Gorro and ANDREA 
LUCCHESI. 


On Wednesday the annual dinner of the Society of 
Engineers took place at the Holborn Restaurant, Mr. 
Henry Apams, the president, occupying the chair. In 
proposing the health of the Society the President remarked 
that he believed in the proverb that nothing succeeds like 
success, and he ventured to affirm that the success which 
the Society had already achieved was a forecast of the 
greater success which might be looked forward to. During 
the past year the number of members had increased by 
8 per cent. exclusive of honorary members, and the 
attendance at the meetings had increased by 10 per cent. 
The honorary members who had recently been elected 
were Lord ARMSTRONG, Dr. ANDERSON, of Woolwich, 
Sir B. Baker, Lord Brassey, Sir Jas. Douctass, Sir 
Joun Fowxer, Earl GranvitLeE and Sir Wm. THoMson. 
The papers which had been read and discussed included 
various branches of civil and mechanical engineering, and 
were fully up to the mark of previous sessions. The visits 
to works in progress and centres of manufacture, one of 
the privileges of membership in the Society, had this year 
included the Thames Ironworks, the Royal Arsenal at 
Woolwich, and the London and North-Western Railway 
Works at Crewe. 


Tue Town Councillors of Oswestry have evidently had 
very little to do with architectural competitions. The 
excellent designs that were sent in in competition for the 
Municipal Buildings have apparently so pleased them that, 
in their excitement, they have overlooked all small details of 
courtesy to the architects. Amongst other matters they 
forgot to acknowledge so much service done them by even 
the customary vote of thanks. That, however, was put 
right as soon as they became cognisant of their omission, 
and the vote was formally passed at the last meeting. The 
proceedings at that meeting were certainly singular, but it 
seems quite evident that there has never been the slightest 
intention on the part of the Councillors to fail in courtesy 
to the architects, but on the contrary that they have taken 
pride in the designs submitted. 


M. Cuarvtes GARNIER has written a letter to the editor 
of the Courrier de l’Art which was evidently inspired by 
bad temper, as the orthography is not perfect. The cause of 
the anger is the part which M. GaRNreR has taken, or 
rather has not taken, in the Coquarr affar. M. GARNIER 
holds an official position, which, with such Government 
officials as he has to serve, cannot be considered as on a 
secure foundation. Any day there might be a vacancy in 
the “Agence des Travaux du Nouvel Opéta.” He «is, 
therefore, compelled to act with caution. M. GarNIER 
may not be convinced that he is bound to do any- 
thing which could be interpreted as a censure of 
the Department to which he is responsible. That 
may be the reason which has prevented him from 
joining the members of the Académie des Beaux-Arts in 
their protest against the dismissal of M. Coquart. At any 
rate, it was open to the editor of the Courrier de Art, as to 
all the rest of the world, to express an opinion on the con- 
duct of so prominent an architect in standing aside when 
one of his brethren was cast down. At the same time M. 
GARNIER may feel the injustice of M. Coquart’s case more 
deeply than any of the Academicians. But his position 
should-not be overlooked. 
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SOME NOTES ABOUT THE POSITION OF 
THE ORGAN IN CHURCHES. 
| By A CORRESPONDENT. | 


T might be thought that there is little fresh to say on 
this much-written-about subject, but, as has been 
excellently put by Mr. Somers CLaRKE, F.S.A., in a paper 
read at a meeting of the Musical Association, and entitled 
‘‘ Further ‘Notes’ on the Organ, suggested by Papers 
of Sir F. A. G. OuseLey and Mr. AupsLry” (see their 
‘“‘ Proceedings,” May 5, 189c), ‘‘ there has been a suffi- 
cient change in our ritual, knowledge of music, construc- 
tion of organs and mechanical resources to place the 
whole question upon a very different footing from that in 
which it stood even thirty years ago, and we have to deal 
with things as they are.” Though Mr. CLARKE writes as 
an architect, he has, as is well known, good knowledge of 
the organ from a musical point of view, and therefore his 
paper deals with that part of the question more than the 
present writer is competent to do, who only came across Mr. 
CLARKE’s essay when his own observations were practically 
finished. Fortunately the latter touch upon different points, 
and it is satisfactory to find that something new can yet be 
advanced on this very interesting subject. Mr. JoHN 
BELCHER, it need scarcely be said, recently read a short 
paper termed “Musical Requirements in Church Planning ” 
at the Institute of Architects (published in their ‘ Trans- 
actions,” 1889), and this was supplemented by several 
notes and admirable illustrations by other authorities, 
several of whom, however, vary considerably in their respec- 
tive opinions. It is quite a case of ‘‘ doctors - differ.” 
Taking Mr. BELCHER’s paper as a kind of text on which to 
start the few observations intended to be mace, it is to be 
noticed that he does not mention the organ fer se, though 
naturally the ‘‘king of instruments,’ to use a musical 
phrase, “strikes the key-note” of the subject. He well 
observes :—‘‘ The organ, however, has other duties to 
fulfil. It has not only to support and accompany the 
choir, but also the congregation, and sometimes to do duty 
with an orchestra, and further, with large bodies of singers 
in addition.” It may, perhaps, be unnecessary to say that 
Mr. BrLcHER abuses the so-called “ organ-chamber,” 
while Mr. Somers CLarKE alludes incidentally to it thus :— 
‘What I may call the old stock-pattern of the organ—in a 
hole on ore side of the chancel, and the organist in more 
or less > a hole in the organ.” There are certain catch- 
words .:owadays, or phrases put within inverted commas 
(for they would be worth nothing without that), which it is 
the fashion to use. It seems like a kind of shibboleth, or 
an universal language. We all appear to understand it, 
and, like the word “restoration,” or the term “ the sub- 
merged tenth,” the expression “ organ-chamber” serves, if 
it is not a confusion of metaphors, as a peg on which to 
hang abuses. It must be confessed that organ-builders, 
like warming engineers, are often small tyrants in their way. 
They care little about the claims of architectural effect. 
they try to get the best of the bargain in a church for their 
own particular work. Possibly they are not singular ; in all 
professions and trades this is a besetting snare. As is 
mentioned in the course of Mr. BELCHER’s paper, or by 
one of those contributing supplementary notes to it, there 
is in many cases, specially in old churches, no resource but 
to have an organ-chamber. For there is no space or 
height in the ordinary course of the building to place even 
a small, much less a large, organ there. The writer 
was recently asked to provide an organ-chamber and 
vestry to an interesting old church of thirteenth-cen- 
tury foundation, consisting in plan of nave, chancel 
and south chantry chapel, the latter attached to the 
nave. On the north side of the chancel is an 
interesting series of long, narrow lancet windows, while 
on the south side is a priest’s door, and just to the 
west of it a low-side window, with the original grille still 
remaining fairly preserved. Above the latter was formerly 
a lancet, as traces in the wall clearly showed, but it had 
been walled up. Immediately to the west of the low-side 
window was the chantry chapel previously mentioned. 
Though no-doubt, properly speaking, the organ-chamber 
should be to the north, there were in this instance special 
reasons against that, for it would have interfered with the 


continuity of the lancets. ( 
chancel no such obstacle existed. The low-side window 
was opened out, and the priest’s doorway became the door- 


As respects the south wall of the — 


way leading into the new vestry. Over the latter was built — 


the organ-chamber, with an arch opening out into the 
There was a window on the east side of the — 


chancel. 


chantry chapel, which was left zz stu, though now within 


the vestry walls. 


It was not wanted for purposes of light, = 


as there was a good-sized window in the south gable of the” : 


chapel. 


be removed when the new archway into the organ-chamber 
was formed. 


arch from the organ-chamber, the instrument is we'} 
corbelled out into the chancel, which is of fair width and 
height. 
there ever had been one, and a rood-screen was accord- 
ingly constructed, a feature which there is every probability 
existed in Medizeval times in this church. It may be con- 
tended that the organ might have been placed in the chantry 


chapel, but that would have involved blocking in two = 


windows, and the organist would have been out of touch 
with the choir. Moreover, there were private rights to this: 
chapel. 
sketched out interfered with ancient work. But surely it is 


The keyboard was placed just inside the vestry, 
and so contrived that the organist can look through the — 
gratings, and thus have command of the choir. The blocked- 
up lancet window over the low-side one had necessarily to 


It was repaired and reset in the south gable a 
of the new vestry. As it was impossible to contrive a west 


There is no chancel arch, neither does it appear 


Purists may object that the adopted course just = 


all ‘of a piece” with the practice of our Medieval fore- 


fathers, and more conservative than what they often did. 


The world cannot stay still, and no original feature whatever 
was destroyed in this case, but only made use of in a 


legitimate manner. 
Brighton, which is of course on a much larger scale than 


At the fine church of St. Martin, — : 


the village church just alluded to, the organ is placed ima — 
somewhat similar position, but in a gallery on the northside 


of the chancel, which is of the splendid width of 40 feet. It 


has only one archway out of it, too, but the pipes, &c., are 


corbelled over 6 feet, and, as the writer has heard on 

excellent authority, might profitably have projected 8 feet. 
Mr. SomEeRS CLARKE, the architect of St. Martin’s, 

modestly does not allude to his own work in the paper men— 


tioned at the commencement of this essay, so the writerds glad 


to mention it in illustration of his contention. He can 
describe another personal experience, still vividly remem- 
bered, in the case of an organ-chamber to a large London 


church. This had been destined to be builton the northside 


of the chancel (31 feet wide) over the vestries, and the organ 


be well corbelled out. The nave is 35 feet in width, witha lofty _ 


clerestory, and there is a chancel arch of very considerable 
dimensions. . The writer had flattered himselt that he could 


make an effective feature of the boldly projecting organ. It 


should be mentioned that there were ‘‘twin ” transeptall — 
arranged aisles at the easternmost end of the nave, but 
it was impracticable to have an archway opening out into 
them from the organ-chamber, as they were too low. The 
chancel was very lofty, with a wooden waggon-headed 
ceiling having cusped ribs at intervals. Well, the vestry 
had been built up to the ceiling ready for the organ-loft, 
and the archway above commenced, when some members 
of the committee, exercised upon by the organist, managed 
to arrest this work till a conference on the subject had 
been held. The writer ‘stood to his guns,” and obtained. 
the support of two eminent organ-builders, while the atore-_ 
said megheereesrihe tommittee, backed ‘py thé organist, 
conti lio. get the opinion of three or four other firms, 
includ the best-known organ-builder. The name and 


influence of the latter suthced to carry the day apeametthe 2 


architect and his allies, the whole conflict being, however, — 


carried on ina most amicable way. The result was that 


the organ was placed on the ground-floor level, and a 
window put where the lofty organ chamber was to have 
been. It should be mentioned that the main objection 


alleged against the position recommended by the architect . 


was that there would be only one archway through which 
the sound could get into the church, and also that the 
noise from the organ, immediately over the vestry, would 
be a nuisance. 
floor, as carried out, gave a south and a west archway to the 
organ-chamber. As far as the first objection went there 
were ready means by which the sound of the instrument 


The placing of the organ on the ground ~ 
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above the vestry could have been materially reduced, and 
the open space under would have acted as a kind of sound 
box to mellow its tone. A great feature might have been 
made of the corbelled-out organ front. But it was not 
to be. 

An attempt is now being made in some quarters to 
revive the west gallery position for the “king of instru- 
ments.” The more’s the pity ! and it is satisfactory to see that 
so good an authority on the matter as Mr. SomERS CLARKE 
is dead against it. In addition to the reasons he gives in 
his paper, it may be said that, except in the case of a 
college or school chapel, where the organ- gallery can be set 
over the vestibule or ante-choir (there being no nave), or 
unless the cathedral or church is so large as to need two 
organs, z.¢. one for great occasions, voluntaries, &c., and the 
other for accompanying the choir at the east end of the 
puilding, this west gallery place is out of court, assuming 
the singers are seated in the chancel. 

To set the organ on the rood-loft may be a good 
position where the church is of considerable height, or 
where the instrument is a very small one, and put in a 
building of moderate scale. Where the organ is large it is 
not easy to find space for it there, as this means blocking up 
the church. Ina cathedral or in a big church this is a 
very effective situation, though such an accomplished organist 
as Mr. Turpin may think otherwise. (See the discussion 
on Mr. BELCHER’s paper at the Institute of Architects.) 

The placing of an organ at the east end of a building, 
where the east window or the reredos is the usual object 
for the gaze of the worshipper, obviously needs a church 
specially so planned. Mr. BELCHER gives an illustration of 
this Medizval arrangement at Ratisbon Cathedral and at 
Biickeburg, and Mr. Hrerpert CARPENTER instanced the 
church of St. John, Valetta, of which also an illustration 
is given in the Institute Transactions. In Nonconformist 
churches such a place for the organ is certainly by no means 
unusual. But, in most instances, surely the architect may 
discard from his mind any thought of this kind. 

Mr. Betcuer, “while deprecating the compressing or 
smothering of the organ in a vault or chamber,” says :—“ I 
‘by no means consider that some sheltering of the tone is 
not necessary.” It is for this reason he objects to the rood- 
loft position. 

(Zo be continued.) 


FOUNDATIONS FOR HEAVY BUILDINGS. 


HE ever-increasing magnitude of modern structures, 
favoured by the free use of materials formerly less 
familiar to the general builder, is constantly not only en- 
larging but also altering the distribution of strains upon the 
foundations. Loads are now put upon foundations which 
thirty years since would have been regarded as impractic- 
able. Three tons per square foot of area was at one time 
regarded as a fair working load for concrete; now nine tons 
or more is put upon the foundations of heavy railway works, 
and in like manner the loads are growing on the founda- 
tions of large city warehouses, railway depots and buildings 
of similar classes. 

It is not only, or even principally, by increasing the 
heights of buildings that the foundation loads are intensified, 
but also by increased floor areas and the wider spans given 
to windows and other openings. All these improvements 
‘on former arrangements tend to localise the loadizand 
therefore to bring very heavy pressures over comp/.), /ely 
small foundation surfaces; means must therefore be vaken 
to compensate such unequal distribution of pressures. We 
may take an example to show how these loads mount up 
even in structures of medium size. Suppose we have a 
‘storage warehouse for heavy merchandise, with four floors 
above the ground floor, and each floor 20 feet wide in the 
‘direction of its joists. Half the load on each floor will pass 
to each of the side walls carrying the joists. We will for 
the present assume that these walls have no windows or 
other openings, so that half the load will be equally dis- 
tributed alcng the length of the foundation of each wall. 
It will be convenient, for purposes of calculation, to take 
one foot-length of foundation and determine the load upon 
it, Two and a half hundredweight per superficial foot will 
certainly not be excessive to assume as maximum floor load, 


including the weight of the floor itself; then as there are 
four floors above the ground, the total load per foot of wall 
due to these will be 2°5 cwt. x10 ft.x4=100cwt. The 
roof principals, covering and effect of wind and snow may 
be taken as } cwt. per superficial foot; this will add to the 
load 10x0°75=7'5 cwt. There now remains the weight 
of the wall itself to be taken. Taking the top wall as one- 
and-a-half bricks thick, and increasing in thickness half a 
brick for each floor, the mean thickness will be 225 inches. 
Sound brickwork weighs about a hundredweight per cubic 
foot; so allowing the wall to be 50 feet high, the weight of 
wall per foot run will be 50 ft. x 1875 x1 cwt.=93'75 cwt. 
The total load per lineal foot will therefore be 1oo+7'5 
+93°75=201'25 cwt. at the base of the wall. At this point 
the wall will be 314 inches thick; therefore the load per 
superficial foot will be 77 cwt. nearly, or 3 tons 17 cwt. 
Of course this may be reduced by offsetting the footings, 
but that may be a point for sabsequent remark. That this 
is only a medium case is shown by the fact that there are 
plenty of City warehouses which run up to five storeys, and 
then have a basement and sub-basement beneath, making 
in all seven floors to be supported. 

The inconveniences of ascent in high buildings being 
practically abolished by the adoption of lifts, the only limit 
to their altitude will be that imposed by municipal restric- 
tions, while other extensions increasing the foundation loads 
are not interfered with. If, instead of being dead walls, 
the side walls above referred to were perforated to form 
doorways for the admission of goods or for other purposes, 
then the distribution of the load would no longer be uni- 
form, that part of it over any opening being necessarily 
transferred to each side of it. If one-quarter of the length 
of the wall were thus removed by openings being made in 
it, the load on the remaining part would te increased to 
87 cwts., or 4 tons 7 cwts. per superficial foot of wall base. 
To obviate this it would be better not to let the loads over 
the openings so distribute themselves in the foundation- 
walls, but to take them upon piers or pilasters built on each 
side of each opening. These piers will prevent racking 
strains in the vertically continuous parts of the wall, and 
their weight may be taken as balancing that removed to 
form-the openings. In the above load 4 tons 7 cwt., allow- 
ance for removed brickwork has been made on the assump- 
tion that each opening is 6 feet in height. The actual 
direc ions of the thrusts upon a wall carrying localised loads 
cannot be determined, and probably will differ in each par- 
ticular case, according to the workmanship exhibited in the 
bricklaying, the uniformity of size and hardness ef bricks, 
and the age of the work. If the openings are spanned by 
arches, then while the mortar remains unset there will be 
more or less inclined thrusts acting in the walls together 
with the vertical thrusts due to direct load. When, however, 
the whole work is set, if, as is frequently the case, the 
spandrel wall is much deeper than the arch, it is most 
probable that no thrust will accrue from the latter, but that 
the weights of. the parts over the openings will be transmitted 
to the piers or intervening walls by direct lateral adhesion 
throughout the height of such spandrel walls. That this is 
generally the case is shown by the fact that holes may be 
made in old walls which are sound without fear of the upper 
part falling out, so long as the widths of such holes do not 
exceed certain limits in relation to the height of the wall 
operated on. Accepting this as the actual condition of 
things, it is evident that the use of piers is the correct course 
to adopt to take the localised stress at once to the bottom 
on a horizontal area that will reduce the load per superficial 
foot to that on the remaining part of the wall; by this 
means the vertical thrust being rendered uniform any ten- 
dency to split the foundation-walls by unequal settlement 
will be avoided. When the loads over the openings are 
carried by girders the load will from the first be transmitted 
vertically to the piers, and this is a point in favour of using 
girders in preference to arches, because in that case the 
same class of strain that is set up in the first instance is 
continued, and never varies in direction as the work ages. 
Hence if the work does not show signs of unequal settle- 
ment in a comparatively short time it is not probable that 
it will ever do so, except it be from some cause altering the 
condition of the natural foundation upon which the fabric 
is.raised. .,: . aa | 

The object of offsetting the footings being to reduce 
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the intensity of load upon the*bed beneath the wall, it is 
very necessary that the offsets shall be sufficiently strongly 
fixed to the wall to distribute its weight without yielding. 
It is obvious that for this purpose recessed bricks should in 
no case be used, because if they are there is but a very 
small part of their length in contact with the outer edge of 
the thin mortar joint with the course above and below, and 
the mortar in the recess not being confined by the surround- 
ing edges of the brick will most likely squeeze out, and so 
lead to a very irregular distribution of load. - There is no 
doubt that to be satisfactory in all respects the footings 
should be made of flagstone, but, of course, the question of 
expense enters here, though in such a case good work 
should be the first consideration. If the stone cannot be 
had the brickwork footings will rest directly on concrete, 
which should b2 very carefully mixed and laid. This part 
of the work requires very close attention on the part of the 
clerk of works, for there are many causes which may render 
concrete anything but homogeneous, and if this is full of 
inequalities of strength and solidity it will give the brickwork 
above a very poor chance. Under heavy loads it is also of 
great importance to keep the joints as true as possible to 
secure the greatest compactness. 


Where the loads are still more localised by the structural - 


arrangement consisting largely of floor-girders of consider- 
able span, it is best to relieve the foundations of the walls 
entirely of the floor-loads, and let them carry only their own 
weight and that of the roof. The ends of the girders are 
then supported upon columns of cast-iron, which may stand 
beside, or in pockets in, the walls, but independent of them 
and on independent foundations. These foundations must 
be proportionately massive and should be made of stone 
bedded in concrete, the greatest care being taken in working 
the stones of the beds to make them true, any deviation 
from this course being almost sure to lead to their splitting 
when the full load comes upon them. 


ABERDEEN ARTISTS’ SOCIETY. 


foe Tuesday in last week Lord Aberdeen opened the annual 
exhibition promoted by the Aberdeen Artists’ Society in 
the Art Galleries, Schoolhill, Aberdeen. 


Mr. John F. White, LL.D., president of the Aberdeen | 


Artists’ Society, occupied the chair, and said, according to the 
free Press, they were very much indebted to the Aberdeen 
Artists’ Society for again coming forward to provide an exhibi- 
tion. They might very easily at a much less cost to themselves 
have provided an exhibition which would have been fairly 
representative of their own work and of the work of their 
Scottish brethren, but not satisfied with that somewhat low 
idea of their duty to themselves and to the public, they had 
gone far afield and brought together, at great cost, examples of 
many of the best painters of the present time and also of the 
great masters of a past time, and visitors would see on the walls 
not merely a collection of Scottish art, but what was more 
remarkable, an extremely comprehensive and catholic repre- 
sentation of the art of the time. Aberdeen was the only pro- 
vincial town in Scotland outside Glasgow which had the honour 
and credit of having a body of artists working for a common end. 
It was perfectly true when many of these artists became very 
distinguished they were sure to be attracted to London, but 
that was the inevitable law of centralisation, Nature always 
provided against the excessive action of such a law, and those 
who knew what was at present being done in art would agree 
with him when he said that the two schools which at present 
occupied the attention of the English critical world were not 
those of London, but two provincial schools—one entirely 
English, which had its headquarters in the little village of 
Newlyn, Cornwall; and where a band of artists working with 
common aims were every year impressing very strongly on the 
English public at the Royal Academy the freshest and best 
pictures perhaps in the Academy. The distinguishing features 
of that school were a close observance of nature, a keen per- 
ception of character, and a strong dramatic action in the works 
they represented. The other school which was at present 
attracting so much attention was one much nearer home—one 
which was quietly going on its own way—he meant the school 
of Glasgow. The heads of the great exhibition in Munich this 
year were so impressed with the examples of the Glasgow 
school that they invited the Glasgow artists to send a full and 
ample collection from their works. He had the pleasure of 
seeing the exhibition at Munich, and was proud to know that 
the collection of pictures sent from Glasgow was a special 
feature of that exhibition—so much so that they came almost 
as a revelation to the academic school of Manich, and had 
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been received with so much favour that the school of Munich 
might be animated to a new life by Glasgow. Boe 

Lord Aberdeen, in the course of his speech, said :—Why do 
we feel reason to congratulate those who have brought about 
this exhibition? Is it because such a collection of pictures as 
this furnishes an agreeable opportunity of passing an hour of 
leisure time? That, and all that that represents, is no doubt 
a matter of some importance. It is good so far as it goes, 
but I consider that there is a great deal more in such an 
exhibition as this than such an aspect as that, because every 
well-devised, well-conducted exhibition cf art is in so far | 
contribution to the great work of art in promoting cultur 
the fullest and best sense. Some time ago there was a con- 


troversy between two very well-known men, Mr. Frederic 


Harrison and the late Mr. Matthew Arnold, as to the value of 
culture. I cannot help thinking that that controversy must 


have arisen from a very common cause of dispute, namely, 


the want of a clear understanding as to the terms involved. 
Surely if by culture we understand the cultivation of the mind, 
there can be no doubt that it has its place as a most practical 
factor in the education of the race—the cultivation of eager 
therefore the developing and widening and enlarging of the 
mind, An exhibition like this is a contribution to this great 
work. When we speak of the enlarging of the mind, 
obviously the work of art in the matter of education is 
suggested. I don’t allude primarily to the fact that 
works of art are in themselves suggestive very often 
of the need of education, and may stimulate those who see 
them to increase their knowledge. If a persom sees a 
bust of some celebrated person, for instance, that person may 
desire to know something about that historical character. That 
is not perhaps the primary and most prominent aspect of this 
part of the subject, though an amusing illustration sometimes is. 
given of how education even in that sense is connected with 
art, as for instance in an incident I have heard of lately, where 
an American lady tourist in Rome, when brought to see the 
celebrated statue of antiquity, the Laocoon, which represents an 
unfortunate priest with his two children enveloped in th 
deadly folds of a sea serpent—this lady, not having heard thi 


legend of antiquity—was puzzled by the appearance of the 


statue, and at last, turning away with some perplexity, said, 


“It beats me to understand how they got so much mixed up 
In one of this month’s magazines I 


with a garden hose.” - azines | 
notice that a writer describes the influence which was obser- 
vable in the case of a school—of a very high school—where 
the master arranged the boys to have in their rooms ph 

graphs or pictures of the best masters. Gradually he noticed, 
because they had an opportunity of having these as gifts or 
loans, that they displaced other pictures, and particularly those 
of an inferior kind. This influence was followed out, and 
more particularly in the case of one very promising student, 
whose career, unfortunately, was cut short by death while he 
was at Oxford. One day his friend visited his rooms at college, 
and found the walls covered with beautiful works of art, all of 
more or less the same, or copies of those which he had in his early 
days at school. Again, a gifted authoress, Miss Meade, describes 
how when a poor boy was rescued from one of our great 
cities—a boy who had been utterly neglected and allowed to 
grow up without any education or culture whatever—how it 
seemed impossible to awaken in his mind any real desire for 
knowledge, any real intelligence. At last one day a friend took 
him round to the National Gallery. He seemed to pay no 
attention whatever to the great works of the great masters 
which were passed in view. All at once they came to the 
picture “Lcce Homo. The boy gazed for a moment on that 


wonderful representation of sacred suffering, combined with 


compassion. Suddenly he cried, ‘‘ Who is that?” The story 
was simply told him, and from that time there was a change. 
It was the turning-point, for afterwards all reference to U a 
picture seemed to be like an inspiration, a guidance to him; 
and from that date he steadily improved until he became 2 man 
of education and usefulness. So much for the influence which 
may be brought to bear by art in the matter of education. I 
can only touch on the fringe of so large a subject. It is 


4 


scarcely necessary here to recall how, on the other, hand, : 
fact increases the responsibility of all who are concerned im the 


encouragement of art, or instruction in all departments of art. 


We know too well that it is possible to degrade art from its 
elevated position as an ennobling influence to that which is 
unworthy and low and harmful... It is an absurd perversion to 
speak as if, because a work is well executed in itself, it there- 


fore necessarily is to be elevated to the position of art in a 
best sense, and to be included within the precincts and made 


sharer in the privileges of art. On the contrary, i a 
distortion when art is used in such a direction, whethe 


in the matter of painting, poetry, the drama, or | 
But it is, I think, a happy sign of the movement of the present | 


day that art, in connection with education, is being increasingly 


recognised in an emphatic manner, as, for instance, in some Of) 


the schools in one city, at least, with which I am acquainted, 


| where pictures are lent or given to the Board schools— not | 


: 


] 
| 


| 
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ordinary second-class pictures, but pictures of the best kind—so 
‘that the children there studying may gain that unconscious 
influence which is often so valuable—an influence which, like 
the great forces of nature playing around us unobserved, as for 
‘instance, electricity and gravitation, and so on, are not recog- 
nisable, but yet effective. I venture to congratulate the pro- 
‘moters of this undertaking, and to congratulate the community 
upon having such an excellent exhibition provided. : 

_” Mr. J. Murray Gordon said they did not ask for a charitable 
‘judgment upon their exhibition, but they did claim a just one. 
“Un Aberdeen, hitherto, he thought he might be permitted to 
say, and that without offence, that patronage of the fine arts 
‘had not grown in proportion to the wealth of the city. The 
city had been increasing in wealth. It was now the centre of a 
-svealthy district, and he thought it was not to the credit of the 
north of Scotland that they should have such difficulty in 
getting together an exhibition, and in inducing the public to 
“support it—a difficulty that was not experienced in towns that 
in former times they were accustomed to think were not up to 
'Aberdeen—such cities as Dundee. Dundee had certainly got 
‘Oeyond Aberdeen in the matter of art, but then they knew that 
‘the race was not always to the swift nor the battle to the strong, 
and if Dundee had attained a temporary pre-eminence of 
Aberdeen in this matter, they only allowed Dundee to get 
before them in order that they might have the pleasure by- 
and-by of outdistancing Dundee. 


OSWESTRY MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


Pio the meeting of the Oswestry Town Council the following 
proceedings took place, according to the report of the 
Oswestry Advertiser :— 

The Town Clerk said after the last meeting the Mayor and 
himself, in accordance with the resolution of the Council, 
opened the whole of the remaining envelopes containing the 
addresses of the candidates for the plans, and he placed on the 
table a list of the competitors, 

Councillor Daniel entered a protest against this being made 
public, and said asa business man he did not think it quite fair 
that the unsuccessful names should be read, because the plans 
were not the property of the Corporation. These plans would 
be entered for competitions again, and if the names were 
published it would be impossible to keep them secret from any 
adjudicator. 

Alderman Parry said he would like to ask Mr. Owen and 
Mr. Smith what was the custom in such cases. If he himself 
were competent to send in plans, he should like to have it 
published even if he were unsuccessful. He should not like to 
depart from the usual course in the profession. 

Councillor Porter said Mr. Daniel’s request was a perfectly 
legitimate one, and he had great pleasure in supporting it. 

Councillor Lloyd said Mr. Lockwood’s report stated that he 
had a great deal of difficulty in selecting the best, there were 
so many good ones; and he thought the men who made those 
plans would be proud to see their names published. If he were 
a competitor he should be proud for everyone to know that he 
bse capable of doing the work that was exhibited in the British 
school, 

The Mayor asked Councillor Smith what the usual course 
was ? 

Councillor Smith said he should be glad to comply with the 
wish of the Council, but he thought the motion as it was was 
out of order. At the last meeting it was ordered that a list 
should be given to the Press, and he did not think they were 
able that day without due notice to countermand that order. 

The Mayor said that order had escaped his memory. It 
was so and the list must go to the Press. There was a letter 
from the author of the second selected plan, Mr. Thomas Ed. 
Price, architect, 35 Bedford Row, London, saying that he 
noticed the account of the Council meeting in the Advertiser, 
and he thought as the name of the author of No. 1 was 
published, a like courtesy might have been extended to No. 2. 
He hoped that this little omission would be rectified at a future 
meeting. He (the Mayor) was reminded that it was usual to 
tender a vote of thanks to the unsuccessful competitors for their 
trouble in preparing plans, and he would propose a vote of 
thanks to them. r 

Councillor Mason seconded, because it was very poor pay, 
and the motion was agreed to. 

The Mayor said it was suggested by the Town Clerk that 
the plan chosen for the municipal buildings should be sub- 
mitted to the Free Libraries Committee, to Her Majesty’s 
Board of Works, to the Standing Joint Committee, and to the 
county and borough magistrates. That was the usual course, 
and it was certainly a matter of courtesy. With regard to the 
Board of Works, they would probably have to do so. 

Councillor Porter: Are we to expect them to alter them at 

their own sweet will ? 

The Mayor said they would not have power to alter them, 
but they might get some very useful suggestions. 
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Councillor Cottam: It is a matter of courtesy. 

The Town Clerk: It is not exactly a matter of courtesy. 

Councillor Cotton: Then I shall not support it. 

The Town Clerk said the question was whether they chose 
to receive rent for the County Court or not from the Board of 
Works, who would pay rent if they approved of the plans. As 
to the Standing Joint Committee, the chairman and the county 
surveyor were over on Saturday, and the chairman and the 
county surveyor authorised him to say that they considered the 
plan a most admirable one. They thoroughly examined the 
plan, and the chairman said their buildings would certainly be 
second to none in the county. As reference had been made to 
unsuccessful competitors, he might say that one of the com- 
petitors, a gentleman from a distance, came over last week and 
examined the plans, and said the plan they had adopted was 
without question by far the best; it was far better than his 
own, though he was sorry to say so. He said he had never 
seen a plan so admirably packed together to contain all they 
required, 

The Mayor said that was the very remark that was made to 
him by an architect who was examining the plans. : 

Councillor Porter: There is no doubt about the place being 
packed. 

The Mayor: What do you mean by that? 

Councillor Porter: The rooms are all packed together 
except the Mayor’s parlour. 

The Mayor: That is a remark capable of another interpre- 
tation, 

It was then agreed to adopt the suggestion. 

The list of the unsuccessful candidates was as follows :— 
H, Harold Hughes, Arthur Baker, John Johnson, Harry Gill, 
A. Broad, Mawson & Hudson, Walter Webb, T. H. Duerden, 
A. Drew Mercat & A. E. Taylor, W. H. Spaull, J. H. 
Swainson, G. E. Grayson & Ould, R. Lloyd Williams, Horton 
& Co, A. E. Barnsley, Sydney Vacher, Mercer & Allender, 
Heaton & Ralph, Phillips & Holdgate, William Hill & Son, 
J. W. C. Atkinson, James B. Broadbent, Ingal! & Son, and 
Habershon & Fawckner. 


THE COVENTRY BELL-TOWER QUESTION. 


HE following is the report of the architects on the question 
of a new bell-tower for St. Michaei’s, to Mr. George 
Woodcock :— 

Dear Sir,—In compliance with the request made in your 
letter of July 4 last, we visited Coventry on November 20, and 
carefully considered the points which were in that letter sub- 
mitted to our judgment. 

1. Whether a suitably-designed campanile would detract 
from the beauty of the existing towers and spires. 

On this we are unanimously of opinion that it would not, 
but might be made, on the contrary, very materially to add to 
the interest of the group. 

2. As to the site for such a campanile if erected. 

After having viewed the churches and their spires from 
various points, both close and distant, we are of opinion that 
the best position for such a tower would be immediately on the 
north side of the footpath traversing the churchyard from east 
to west, and opposite the two western windows in the north wall 
of the chapel of St. Lawrence. 

We are further of opinion that such a tower should be con- 
nected with the church by a low porch or groined corridor, 
extending across the footway, over which it would be arched, 
thus directly connecting the tower with the church itself, and 
giving the church an additional entrance. This, considering 
the large congregations that occasionally gather there, we hold 
to be a matter of considerable importance, and for convenient 
egress it could hardly be better placed. The porch itself, we 
think, might be made a feature of great beauty, and the entrance 
to the tower would be best placed under the archway. 

The position suggested for the tower would enable its 
designer to impart a character of solidity to its base, such as 
we hold to be an element of primary importance in respect of 
the beauty, strength and dignity of a structure devoted to the 
intended purpose. 

3. As to the terms of a competition between five of the 
leading ecclesiastical architects. 

With regard to this clause, we venture to express our opinion 
that a competition for a work of this kind is undesirable. We 
believe the views of those interested would be best served by 
entrusting the work to an architect of undoubted ability and 
experience, possessed of wide knowledge both of the general 
character and the details of the style of architecture in which 
the old church has been built. 

We believe that such an architect, after consultation with 
the committee as to the special requirements to be met, would 
give them a design which, while possessing naturally a distinc- 
tive character of its own, would, when carried out, enhance the 
architectural interest which must necessarily always belong to 
such a magnificent structure as the church of St, Michael in 
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Coventry. We much doubt whether such a result would be 
attained by the process of competition suggested in your letter. 


—We are, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
EWAN CHRISTIAN. 


R. NORMAN SHAW. 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE. 


TESSERZ. 


Elevated Art in Painting. 
C. L. EASTLAKE, 
O many it may appear unnecessary to assert the capacity of 
the English painters or of the English public for the cul- 
tivation or appreciation of what is calied elevated art. But it 
must be remembered that while the great stimulus and support 
of public employment is wanting, the exertions of the artists are 
gradually compelled into other directions ; and some observers, 
looking at this result alone, may draw erroneous inferences 
from it—may sometimes hastily conclude that pictures of 
familiar subjects, which have been of late years predominant 
and deservedly attractive, represent the universal and unalter- 
able taste of the nation. Such observers might at the same 
time remark that the productions in question oftener approach 
the dignity of history than the vulgarity of the lowest order of 
subjects, and either by the choice of incidents, or by their treat- 
ment, still attest the character of the national taste. Indeed, 
the evidence of an intellectual aim in familiar subjects may be 
considered as a sufficient proof that the artists of England want 
only the oppoftunities which those of other nations have 
enjoyed, in order to distinguish themselves in the worthiest 
undertakings. But to place this question in its proper light, it 
will be necessary to take into consideration the peculiar circum- 
stances uuder which the English school has teen formed. With 
few exceptions, painting in England has not been admitted 
into churches (a subject which it is not intended here to discuss), 
nor has it been employed to any extent in the embellishment of 
public buildings. Other difficulties have existed, owing to 
accidental circumstances. The perfection which the great 
Italian masters arrived at was the result, it is tiue, of slow 
experience; but, happily for them, the more ornamental and 
fascinating qualities of the art were attained last. With the 
English school it was the reverse. Its rise in the last century 
was remarkable for sudden excellence in colouring and chiaro- 
oscuro, an excellence so great as to eclipse contemporary 
efforts in a severer style, while it gave a bias to the school. 
The peculiar union of what are called the ornamental parts of 
the art with those essential to history, which has prevailed in 
England, not unattended with some sacrifice of more solid 
qualities, has been generally attributed to this influence. This 
mixed character became more decided in consequence of the 
circumstances under which the school was developed, namely, 
the subsequent introduction and prevalence of a style suited to 
small dimensions. Most of the distinguished English artists in 
the time of Reynolds painted the size of life. The experiment, 
as regards private patronage, seems to have been then fairly 
made, and the gradual change to reduced dimensions was the 
consequence of the insufficient demand for large works, arising 
from the limited size of English dwelling-houses. Hence the 
execution of small historical pictures, a practice recommended 
by the occasional example of the best masters of every school. 
But where the subject is dignified, smallness of dimensions 
cannot consistently be accompanied by smallness of treatment. 
Minute imitation is not found in Correggio’s Gethsemane, nor 
in Raphael’s Viston of Ezekiel, diminutive as they are. The 
breadth of manner which is indispensable in such elevated 
themes is not, however, essential in familiar subjects; and 
hence, when specimens of both styles, similar in size but widely 
different in their technical conditions, are placed together, the 
impression produced by so marked a contrast is unsatisfactory, 
without reference to the difference of subject. Thus, partly 
through the influence of the ‘‘ornamental” character of the 
school, and partly to prevent this abrupt contrast of treatment 
in pictures which are to hang together in galleries (for under 
such circumstances the more abstract style appears to disadvan- 
tage), the kind of historic art. chiefly followed is that which 
admits picturesque materials, thus combining the attractions of 
familiar subjects with the dignity of the historic style. Under 
such influences has been formed an interesting portion of the 
more modern English school, distinguished on the one hand 
from the Dutch, and on the other from the small works of the 
Italian masters, embracing a great variety of subjects, some- 
times scarcely removed from the familiar, sometimes appoaching 
the grandest aim, 
Canaletti and Venice. 
A. JAMESON. 
All the time I was at Venice I was in a rage with Canaletti. 
I could not come upon a palace or a church, or a corner of a 
canal which I had not seen in one or other of his pictures At 


Venice? Just as we have the face of a beloved friend re- 
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produced by the daguerreotype, or by some bad conscientious. — 


painter—some fellow who gives us eyes, nose and mouth by” 


measure of compass, and leaves out all sentiment, all counte- 
nance. 
Where in Canaletti are the glowing evening skies, the trans- 
parent gleaming waters, the bright green of the vine-shadowed 


Traghetto, the freshness and the glory, the dreamy, aerial, — 


fantastic splendour of this city of the sea? Look at one of his 


We cannot deny the identity, and we cannot endure it, 


pictures—all is real, opaque, solid, stony, formal, even his skies. 


and water—and is that Venice? ‘ But,” says my friend, “if 
you would have Venice, seek it in Turner’s pictures !” True, I 


may seek it, but shall I find it? Venice is like a dream; but 


this dream upon the canvas, do you call this Venice? The 
exquisite precision of form, the wondrous beauty of detail, the 
clear, delicate lines of the flying perspective—so sharp and 
defined in the midst of a flood of brightness—where are they > 
Canaletti gives us the forms without the colour or light. Turner, — 
But if you would take — 


the colour and light without the forms. 


into your soul the very soul and inward life and spirit of — 


Venice —breathe the same air—go to Titian. 


There is more of | 


Venice in his Cornaro Family, or his Pesaro Madonna, than in 


all the Canalettis in the corridor at Windsor. Beautiful they 
are, I must needs say it; but when I think of enchanting 
Venice, the most beautiful are to me like prose translations of 
poetry—petrifactions, materialities. “We start, for life is 
wanting there!” 
that would elsewhere displease delight us at Venice. It has 


been said, for instance, “ Put down the church of St. Mark any-— 
where but in the Piazza, it is barbarous” ; here, where east and 


west have met to blend together, it is glorious. And, again, 
with regard tothe sepulchral effigies in our churches, I have 


always been of Mr. Westmacott’s principles and party; always — 
on the side of those whvu denounce the intrusion of monuments — 


of human pride insolently paraded in a temple; and surely 
cavaliers on prancing horses in a church should seem the very 


acme of such irreverence and impropriety in taste, but here the 
Oh, those awful, grim, mounted 
warriors and doges, high over our heads against the walls of © 
the San Giovanni e Paolo and the Frari!—man and horse im 


impression is far different. 


I know not how it is, but certainly things 


panoply of state, colossal, life-like—suspended, as it were, so 
far above us, that we cannot conceive how they came there, or — 


are kept there, by human means alone. 


spell. 


It seems as though 
they had been lifted up and fixed on their airy pedestals as by a — 
At whatever hour I visited those churches, and that was 
almost daily, whether at morn or noon, or in the deepening 
twilight, still did those marvellous effigies—man and steed and — 


trampled Turk, or mitred doge, upright and stiff in his saddle— : 


fix me as if fascinated ; and stil! I looked up at them, wondering ~ 
every day with a new wonder, and scarce repressing the startled 


exclamation, ‘“‘Good heavens, how came they there |” 


The Stady of the Antique. 
R. WESTMACOTT. 


It has so long been the rule to direct the student to the 
“ antique,” as it is called, for his exemplars, that the advice is 
too often given and taken as a mere matter of routine, and the 


true grounds of the recommendation are not sufficiently ex- — 


plained or defined. We are in the habit of looking at fine 


Greek sculpture merely for its physical qualities—if it may be 


so expressed—for its form and its execution. This is quite 
natural and quite right, as far as it goes; because it is for its 
excellence in these respects that it is set before the student in 
the fine arts. But these very qualities grew out of something 
very much higher than the value of beautiful form for itself, 


and it may be worth while to give a little special attention to — 


the subject. It may be useful to show, first, why Greek sculp- 
ture is properly set before the student as the best guide to his 


improvement ; and, secondly, what were the causes that led to ~ 


its superiority. c 
that the form of Greek art was but the mode of presenting an 
idea or intention. The technical perfection of a Greek statue 


‘was, therefore, in point of fact, of comparatively secondary — 
Its value was in its connection with the idea, to ~ 


importance. 


which it was ancillary or subsidiary. It may be said, in 


It cannot be too strongly impressed upon you ~ 


answer to this, that a statue exhibiting beautiful form in per- — 


fection is capable in itself of affording full and entire satisfac- 
tion, and that the admiration that is felt for the finest ancient 
works arises solely from their excellence as works of art and 
from nothing else. This may be questioned, It may, with 
reason, be doubted whether any work of art, however beautiful 
in form, can really give entire satisfaction unless some associa- 
tion is awakened to connect it with our feelings. Artists may, 
on occasion, or with an especial purpose, contemplate fine 
sculpture simply on this ground; but this is not the case, I 
fancy, with the general mass of educated and intelligent people. 
The imagination instinctively wanders from the mere work of 
art into some “dream-land.” The antiquary connects the 
work with the age and people that produced it. The scholar 
sees in the statue or ve/zevo an illustration of the sublime 


every moment I was reminded of him. But how has he painted ’ poetry and myths of the ancients; while the philosopher 
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meditates upon the deeper meanings involved in art-represen- 
tations. No really reflecting mind regards an ancient statue 
simply as a figure, a marble or bronze. It is its association 
with something else, and something higher than itself, that 
gives it its value How truly this is proved in the interest that 
has been excited by the sculpture from Nineveh. But even in 
works of a higher art standard, sutely we must feel that no 
small amount of the interest felt in the statues and ve/evd of the 
sculptures of the Parthenon—of those from Halicarnassus, 
from Phigalia—arises from the circumstances of their history, 
and of the age and nation which gave such marvels of art to 
the world. How few who look at them are able to enter into 
their merit simply as works of fine art. Few have the know- 
ledge that is absolutely necessary for anything like a just 
appreciation of their excellence in this particular respect ; 
especially, too, when we reflect how much of their original 
surface, and even entire portions, are defaced or destroyed. 
The admiration professed for them—if it be not mere affecta- 
tion—must therefore be founded on some other recommenda- 
tion or quality than their physical beauty ; and, moreover, it 
would be but a poor compliment to our intelligence to think it 
could be otherwise when we reflect upon their great and 
various claims to such higher interest, their historical value, the 
associations connected with their age and country, their mytho- 
logical character, their poetry and their religious meaning. 
We have been referring to the unprofessional spectator or 
judge. We must also bear in mind there are two kinds of 
artists—the correct, academical artist, and the thoughtful 
artist, who strives to make his art the index of his inward 
feelings. One is the artist of the eye and hand, the other of 
the heart and understanding. The art of the latter may be the 
least good, technically, but it has what the other wants. It 
possesses the principle of vitality, and it will live as the works 
of the earlier earnest painters and sculptors of the Revival live— 
of Niccolo Pisano, of Giotto, and others whose names _ will 
occur to you ; while the cold, though correct platitudes of the 
eclectic schools, if preserved at all, wanting that which links art 
with human sympathies, is like that fruit which is very fair to 
look upon, but within is ashes. 


Reynolds's First Portr ait. 


W. COTTON. 


Reynolds’s first portrait was painted when he could not have 
been more than twelve years old. We allude to a portrait of 
the Rev. Thomas Smart, who was vicar of Maker, near Mount 
Edgcumbe, and died in March 1736. This picture was painted, 
it is said, in 1735, and the tradition in Mr. Smart’s family is 
that it was coloured in a boat-house at Cremyll Beach, under 
Mount Edgcumbe, on canvas which was part of a boat’s sail, 
and with the common paint usec in shipwrights’ painting- 
sheds. The appearance of the canvas and paint seems to 
corroborate this, both being of the coarsest description. Mr. 
Smart was tutor in the family of Richard Edgcumbe, who 
afterwards became the first Lord Edgcumbe—the “ Dick 
Edgcumbe” mentioned in Walpole’s “ Correspondence ”—and 
young Reynolds seems to have been passing the holidays at 
Mount Edgcumbe with one of his sons. The portrait is said to 
have been painted from a drawing “taken in church on the 
artist’s thumb-nail.” The picture for many years was at Mount 
Edgcumbe, but was afterwards sent to Plympton an1 hung 
up in one of the rooms belonging to the Corporation, of which 
Mr. Smart wasa member. It was subsequently returned to 
Mount Edgcumbe, and then given to Mr. Boger, of Wolsdon, 
the descendant and representative of Mr. Smart. When this 
portrait of Mr. Smart was painted, Sir Joshua’s father was the 
master of Plympton Grammar School and Mr. Edgcumbe was 
one of the patrons of the borough of Plympton, which accounts 
for the acquaintance between the boys. Young Richard 
Edgcumbe had also a good deal of taste for drawing, and some 
of his paintings are still at Mount Edgcumbe. 


Richard Wilson, R.A. 


A. CUNNINGHAM. 

Wilson was none of the literal copyists of nature who, 
unless it pleases the earth, sea and air to unite into one splendid 
landscape, and appear before them really and truly, have no 
chance of ever being heard of. He was one of the most poetic 
painters of inanimate things that ever lived ; he had the rare 
faculty of extracting whatever was lovely or grand from the 
aspect of nature, of uniting the beautiful of what he saw with 
the beautiful of what he imagined, and forming the whole into 
one magnificent picture, in which all that was fair on earth was 
blended with all that was sublime in heaven. Nothing was to 
Wilson so depressing as a common scene, nothing so elevating 
as a poetic one; in this he resembled our greatest poets. A 
landscape of his reminds us, as much as the harmony of 
colours can, of the scenes in the “Seasons” of Thomson ; all 
with him was poetic, he admitted nothing amusing or ordinary 
upon his canvas. He went out to the valleys and to the moun- 
tains, not so much to look at them as to hold conversation with 


‘outlines is generally remarkable on them. 


them; with him romantic glens lived, picturesque hills 
breathed, haunted rivers spoke, and the assembled clouds of 
heaven edged with sunshine, or touched with lightning, were as 
something spiritual which exalted his mind and communicated 
supernatural brilliancy to his fancy. Yet if he is never wholly 
on the earth, he is never altogether in the clouds ; his most 
fanciful scenes are linked to our feelings by a thousand ties of 
nature, poetry or history, real or fabulous. If his clouds seem 
ever overcharged with their burthens, figures of angry gods are 
seen dimly in them discharging arrows at the sinning sons of 
men; if the scene threatens a barren magnificence, he brings 
it back to our sympathy by the shepherd hurrying his flock 
over it, or by the figure of some traveller bewildered in the 
splendour of hills heaped upon hills and Alps on Alps; or, if 
he chooses to depict some quiet and lonely lake, with the 
heron on its winding margin and the shadows of lambs on its 
bosom, he connects it with sterner times by the rough outline 
of some castle or keep, standing like a sentinel by the silent 
water, or with some now neglected temple for worship, where 
gods of wood or stone had niches and altars. Of the latter 
kind of landscape the scene attached to these pages is an 
example ; the quiet poetic beauty which Wilson occasionally 
loved is there ; there are cattle on shore, anglers watching with 
their rods, water-lilies lying white on the lake, while overlook- 
ing the whole a dark peaked mountain, with a ruined fortress 
at its base, connects history with natural grandeur. To in- 
terrupt the long extent of mountain and give life to the slumber- 
ing lake the painter has dashed in a bold abrupt headland, 
rough with rocks, fringed to the water’s edge with trees and 
shrubs, and crowned with an ivied ruin, evidently the relics of 
a feudal tower, which in times of strife and commotion afforded 
shelter and protection to the lords of the land, There are few 
of Wilson’s landscapes without water, he hada sort of island 
love for the element, and no one has painted it with more truth 
and beauty. Indeed, he would have backed a waterfall against 
a king’s coronation at any time; he loved whatever was im- 
mutable and undying. The bright unchanging glory of the 
eternal hills he reckoned as something worth living for, while 
men were but dust in the balance. It was this enthusiastic 
feeling which enabled him to triumph in the race of future, not 
immediate fame, over all opponents. 


Greek Painted Vases. 
H. M. WESTROPP. 


They are made of a very fine and light clay ; their exterior 
coating is composed of a particular kind of clay, which seems 
to be a kind of yellow or red ochre, reduced to a very fine paste, . 
mixed with some glutinous or oily substance and laid on with 
a brush; the parts which are painted black have all the 
brilliancy of enamel. The colours being laid on in a different 
manner in the earlier and later vases has caused them to be 
distinguished into two general classes, In the earlier the 
ground is yellow or red, and the figures are traced on it in 
black, so as to form kinds of silhouettes. These are called the 
black or archaic vases; they are generally in an ancient style, 
their subjects belong to the most ancient mythological tradi- 
tions, and their inscriptions to the most ancient forms of the 
Greek alphabet, written from right to left, or in boustrophedon 
The drapery, the accessories, the harness of the horses and the 
wheels of the chariots are touched with white. At a later 
period the whole vase was painted black with the exception of 
the figures, which were then of the colour of the clay of the 
vase, the contours of the figures, the hair, drapery, &c., 
being previously traced in black. ‘There are, then, two general 
classes of Greek vases distinguished by the figures, which are 
black or yellow. They are in general remarkable for the beauty 
and elegance of their forms. There is a great variety in their 
sizes ; there are some severa! feet high and broad in proportion, 
there are others not higher than an inch. The subject is on 
one side of the vase ; sometimes it occupies the entire circum- 
ference, but more generally it is one side alone (called in 
Italy the Jarze nodbzle), and then there is on the reverse some 
insignificant subject, generally two or three old men leaning 
on a stick, instructing a young man, or presenting him with 
some instrument or utensil ; a Bacchanalian scene is sometimes 
represented on the reverse. Some vases have been found with 
two subjects on the sides of the vase. On some of the finest 
vases the subject goes round the entire circumference of the 
vase. On the foot, neck and other parts are the usual Greek 
ornaments, the Vitruvian scroll, the meander, palmetto, the 
honeysuckle. A garland sometimes adorns the neck, or in its 
stead a woman’s head issuing from a flower. -These ornaments 
are in general treated with the greatest taste and elegance 
Besides the obvious difference in the style of the vases, there is 
a remarkable difference in the execution of the paintings 
They are not all of the highest merit, but the boldness of the 
They could be 
executed only with the greatest rapidity, the clay absorbing the 
colours very quickly, so that if a line was interrupted the ~ 
joining would be perceptible. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


APPARENTLY there is to be no end to the inquisies 
about the supply of water to the metropolis. The con- 
ditions of the case are however so simple and manifest, it 
is not likely that a discovery of anything new will be 
attained by the most lengthened investigation. The subject 
was thoroughly worked cut more than twenty years ago by 
the Royal Commission that was presided over by the Duke 
of RicHmMonp. What has to be considered is a problem in 
physical geography. In England there are a certain 
number of catchment basins which have been repeatedly 
mapped, and it is impossible for any body of men to add 
to theirnumber. It was demonstrated before the Richmond 
Commission that the largest basins were those which 
supplied the Westmoreland and Welsh lakes. To bring a 
supply from such a distance is not a difficult engineering 
feat; but it was considered risky for the inhabitants of 
London to depend ona conduit which it would be easy to 


block. As the lakes have been utilised for the advantage. 


of Manchester and Liverpool, it is however waste of time 
to consider them, and they may be eliminated from all 
speculations on the water supply of the metropolis. The 
catchment basins that remain are not extensive ; many of 
them are controlled by provincial towns, and therefore are 
useless to meet the needsof London. Ifona mapof England 
the basins now in use arecoloured, it will be seen that London 
is reduced to dependence on the Thames Valley, and on 
supplies that may be drawn from formations of chalk and 
sand. When, therefore, the London County Council 
declare that “it is necessary to inquire whether the present 
sources of supply of water are adequate to the growing 
demands of the population, in quantity and quality, and 
that Her Majesty’s Government be requested to institute an 
immediate inquiry whether any, and what steps, should be 
taken to provide a new and better supply, so that report 
may be made thereon in the course of the ensuing session,” 
something is said which may do harm by putting false 
ssues before the inhabitants. The real facts of the case 
are obscured. Government inquiries have been held, and 
any engineer in Westminster who is connected with water 
supply could easily explain how little came from the 
evidence and reports. It would have been more business- 
like if the Council did not ignore facts, and gave a definite 
form to the expression of the difficulty. To ask a Govern- 
ment to discover ‘‘whether any and what steps should be 
taken to provide a new and better supply,” is to suggest 


that Government can do something which is beyond the. 


powers cf a London Council. It was not in that round- 
about fashion that the authorities of Manchester and 
Liverpool obtained a clue to places where water is found in 
an almost unlimited quantity. 


EarL Compton’s scheme for beautifying London is not 
likely to be more beneficial than his Sanitary proposals. 
\ccording to his lordship, nothing could be so eesthetically 
nice for London as flags upon the top of every shop. Earl 
Compton did not say he had tried the experiment on his 
own or the paternal mansion any more than he demonstrated 
the advantages of sanitation throughout the family estate in 
Clerkenwell. A reformer ought to be able to show that he 
never neglected the doctrines he promulgates. _ Earl Comp- 
TON does not seem to be aware that in decoration, as in 
many other things, there is a difference between temporary 
and permanent usage. SupposeClerkenwell broke out with 
a display of flags to celebrate the election or other interest- 
ing event in his lordship’s career, although many strange 
forms and terrible colours would be exhibited, the busi- 
ness of the district might not suffer if the spectacle did 
not last more than a day. But let us suppose the manifes- 
tation of the tenants’ delight became continuous, would not 
the Clerkenwell people be considered as insane? Trade 
operations would be suspended, and in a little time the 
glory of that region would have vanished. A perpetual 
flutter of flags would be as offensive to the eye as the 
immobile sky-signs, At the meeting of the Council on 
‘Tuesday it was found that there were some members who 
could not be persuaded that, under every condition, sky- 
signs were obnoxious. Mr. Harrison appears to think 
that if signs do not exceed prescribed dimensions, and are 
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not elevated higher than the chimneys of a house, they 
merit toleration. But too many electors have felt the out- 
rage of the structures, and the members of the Council are 
bound to respect the indignation which the signs have excited. 
Mr. Harrison’s amendment was rejected, and if any 
similar attempts are made on behalf of them, we may 


expect to see the manufacture of sky-signs declared to be - 


an illegal act. 
most effectual way to deal with the nuisance. 


That would be the simplest, readiest and 


THE ceiling painting by M. Carotus Duran which has — 


been placed in the Salon des Dessins of the Louvre was 
originally commissioned for the Luxembourg. Between 
the time when the first sketch in oils was shown and the 
completion of the work on a large scale, several alterations 
were made in the Luxembourg, and it was found that in 


not one of the new galleries could a suitable place be found — 
to receive the Alafond. As the work is entitled Gloria 


Marie Medicis, it would be apposite in the Luxembourg. 
But the Louvre has already works in which the queen is 
glorified, and it will hereafter appear as if M. Carotus 
DURAN was anxious to enter into competition with RuBENs. 


If a comparison is made now judgment will be for the great 


Fleming. M.Carotus Duran seems to have considered 
that in dealing with a ceiling painting the most appropriate 
course is to attempt feats of perspective that will afford 
continuous puzzles to the spectator. Everything introduced 
appears to have renounced the horizontal line, or that line 
has been tilted. There is, at the same time, a battle ‘of 
planes going on which is enough to persuade a looker-on 


that nature has become whimsical, and, acting in defiance of ae 


her ancient laws, can make chaos come again, 


THE citizens of Carlisle have shown courage in agreeing 


to be saddled with an additional debt of 12,000/. in order 
that Tullie House, which was recently acquired, may b 
utilised as a museum, library, picture gallery and technical 
school, and thus become a general educational establish- 
ment. An institution of the kind was much needed. 


Carlisle is a dull place, and the people must find that life 
It is, therefore, wise — 
to create some place which will serve as an occasional 
The part devoted to | 


is hard to be endured in the old city. 


refuge from the general dreariness. 
local antiquities ought to become most interesting, and 


from the promises of support we may assume that the cases _ 
will be filled as soon as they are prepared. But it will not 
answer if other departments are neglected through arche- 


ology becoming paramount. Carlisle has not distinguished 


itself in modern times; but there is no reason why, with 


proper education, the people should not be able to compete — 


with the natives of less ancient places. 


THE interesting relic of one of the early experiments in 


competition can now. be seen in Birmingham. We refer to - 


the design for the Town Hall, which was submitted by — 
Messrs. Hansom & WeELcH about sixty years ago, and 
gained the prize. Every one is acquainted with the appear- _ 
ance of the building, for it has been often represented. In 


those days there was a partiality for anything resembling a 


Classic temple, and the Birmingham Town Hall is, there-_ 


fore, evidence of what good taste used to prescribe. The 
Houses of Parliament were not then designed, and the 
applicability of Gothic for secular buildings was doubted. 
Although many new buildings in various styles have been 


erected near it, the Town Hall still asserts itself, and — 
looking at it one feels that Classic elements can never 


become obsolete, and that severity of style is allied to 


dignity. The Town Hall was constructed by the architects, 
but unfortunately it involved them and others in heavy 
losses, 
a water-colour drawing that was evidently produced by 
a skilful artist. ‘There is so much correspondence. with the 
building as to suggest that the view was prepared after the 
completion, but the date is enough to show that it is only 
a preparatory design. ‘The drawing had to be followed, for 
alterations could not be introduced without affecting the 
character of the style. The drawing has so much local 
interest, it deserves to find a place in the Birmingham Art 
Gallery. 


The design for the building, which has survived, is — 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SHCOND SERIES. ; 
NO. 800._GARDENER’S C°TTAGE, CROOKSBURY, AND STABLES, 
LITTLE TANGLEY. 


NO. 3801_ADDITIONS TO “THE CORNER,’ THURSLEY, AND 
GARDENER’S COTTAGS, LITTLEWORCH. (EDWIN L. LUTYENS. 


NO. 302._CATHEDRAL OF THE BLACK VIRGIN, LE PUY, 
FRANCE, (J. A. SLATER.) 


DESIGN FOR BOARD SCHOOL. 


ARCHITECTURE AND PAINTING. 


MEETING of the Society of Architects was held at St. 

James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on Tuesday last, when a paper 

was read by Mr. A. Wallace Rimington, RP.E., entitled, 

*‘ Suggestive Points of Contact between Architecture and 
Painting.” 

Mr. Rimington said :—Your Council has done me the 
honour of asking me to read a second paper on the subject 
upon which I addressed you last year—that of some of the 
suggestive points of contact between the art of the painter and 
that of the architect. In doing so I must again express the 
diffidence I feel—as Iam not a member of your great profes- 
sion—in addressing a body of architects upon an architectural 
subject ; and I must once more ask you to extend your indul- 
gence to me, if amongst other things I touch upon some artistic 
commonplaces well known to you all, in the hope of suggesting 
some additional methods of criticism for your consideration, 
which you may possibly think it worth while to apply to the 
problems of architectural design. 

Before proceeding to the practical part of my paper I must, 
however, with your permission, return fora few minutes to what 
I said last year, and recall to your minds the cursory remarks 
I made as to principles of composition in painting. I en- 
deavoured to show that these principles of composition—using 
the term for want of a better one—are derived in the first 
instance from Nature herself, and that whether they are, as it 
were, redistilled from the practice of the old masters, or from 
that of the modern schools, their parentage is still clearly dis- 
cernible, and that they are not mere arbitrary inventions of 
particular painters or academic cliques. Also that when their 
character and their use in the art of painting is rightly under- 
stood, and they are looked upon as helps and not masters, they 
do not in the least tend to fetter its methods of expression, clip 
its wings, or destroy its individuality. That, on the contrary, 
though they cannot create an artistic genius, any more than a 
knowledge of counterpoint can create a musician, yet that they 
are of the greatest assistance to the painter, may help him out 
of many difficulties, assist him to discover defects in his own 
work, and enable him to take a more intelligent interest in that 

of others. Yet at the present day there is such a tendency to 
throw off all allegiance to anything like a system of principles, 
and so much misconception as to the meaning of the word 
composition, that it may be well once more to state, as clearly 
as I can, what I understand byit. This would seem necessary, 
because if the character of these principles is misappreb :nded, 
and they are underrated, you may reasonably infer tl :1 it is 
not worth while to endeavour to apply some of them 0 archi- 
tecture. And that the word composition may be misunder- 
stood is the more likely, because it suggests too mucn the idea 
of piecing together and of forcing Nature into arbitrary patterns 
Selection is perhaps nearer the mark, but it does not cover 
-quite enough ground. 

An imaginary illustration may perhaps help us. Let us 
suppose an intelligent and enthusiastic, but entirely self- 
educated painter, placed face to face with nature, and doing 
his best to express some phases of the beauty with which he is 
surrounded. As he paints picture after picture, he will gradu- 
ally discover that certain forms and their association with 
certain others, certain relationships of tone, certain harmonies 
and contrasts of line or colour, are the most beautiful or the 
most capable of being expressed in a picture. In fact, he will 
find that as nature is, as it were, a vast instrument, he not only 
has to catch some few of the melodies which sweep across. its 
notes, but has also to learn something of the natural laws 
which underlie them. These laws are so varied that any par- 
ticular one cannot be said to be always binding, but some few 
stand out tolerably prominently, and these are what may be 
called the principles of composition, of selection, of artistic 
expression, or whatever else you please to term them. But let 
us go a step further. Let us suppose the painter in question 
to be extracted from his isolated position, and brought into 
contact with some of the best works of the last four centuries, 
including the modern schools. Filled with admiration for some 
of these, he will soon see that they have embodied other and 


fresh principles, also derived directly or indirectly from nature, 
and in time he will, with benefit to his work, add some of these 
to his own stock. To deny this would, I think, be to say that 
an artist should not study the art of previous times and other 
men, should draw no general deductions from their practice, 
and should cramp himself into an isolated position. Were 
such a course generally followed, I venture to predict that art 
would be doomed to stagnation and decay. These explanatory 
clearings of the ground are necessary, because there is a school 
which prides itself upon discarding all the teachings of prece- 
dent in art, and which goes further and denies the existence 
of any such things as principles of composition, or indeed of 
principles of any kind. Its views have a certain plausibility, 
chiefly because there are a certain number of good painters 
who profess to hold them ; but as a matter of fact the practice 
of these latter is in direct contradiction to their theory, and 
both from their works and their studio-axioms it would be easy 
to deduce not merely a set of principles of composition, or 
whatever you may please to term them, but a very narrow set, 
any infringement of which receives scathing criticism at their 
hands. 

To give an example which may also serve to lead us into 
the practical part of this paper, it is an oft-preached axiom of 
the school to which I refer that it is one of the first essentials 
of a picture that it shall be “in tone,” or, in other words, that 
the relationships of tone shall be as true and harmonious as 
possible. 

But, firstly, this truth and harmony of tone is not always, 
or I may say not often, obtainable without the sacrifice of 
detail, the limited scale of light and shade of which pigments 
allow necessitating this sacrifice ; consequently the law is laid 
down by our friends that expression of tone is to be aimed at 
rather than expression of detail, tone being a more important 
truth anda more artistic quality. Secondly, Nature’s effects are 
by no means always in tone; they are often cut up by confused 
and glittering lights and scattered shadows. Therefore they 
say that Nature is at her best, broadly speaking, when her 
effects are full of tone ; in other words, they lay down a law of 
composition or selection with regard to this quality of tone— 
one not absolutely binding, perhaps, but at least as distinctly 
and definitely a principle as any of those to which I referred 
last year, and am about to touch upon now. 

I need not linger upon this subject, nor give you further 
examples. My point is that these principles do unquestion- 
ably exist, and that their more or less general acceptance by 
painters is right and expedient. There will always be those 
who cavil at all method, and take fright at anything they sup- 
pose is an academic rule. Understood in the right sense, 
however, these large broad principles can almost always be 
traced in the best work in painting, to whatever school it 
belongs, and though there may not always be agreement on 
this or that particular one, I cannot but think that the clearer 
recognition of some which are generally admitted, and the 
careful disentanglement of others which float in the heads of 
most painters, but are not expressed in words, would be of 
great benefit to art. 

Our object now is to see how far a few more of them may 
be applicable to the sister art of architecture. The first subject 
I propose to touch upon is one to which we have already inci- 
dentally referred—that of tone. A picture may possess many 
good qualities; but if it is wanting in tone, it may still be 
crude and untruthful and vulgar in effect. In what, then; does 
tone consist ? 

Tone, says a French artist of repute, is the greater or less 
intensity of a tint. As far as this goes it is quite a true 
definition. But by “tone” is meant, not only truth of tone, but 
also harmony of tone. Truth of tone in painting may be de- 
fined as the accurate reproduction, so far as pigments will 
allow it, of the relative light and shade values of an object. 
Harmony of tone is to a picture, as regards light and shade, 
what harmony of colour is to it as regards colour. 

Harmony of tone, however, is with difficulty described, at 
least in the broader sense of the term, where, as in a musical 
composition, a note or two of strong contrast, or even discord, is 
not excluded. This being so, it is also not easy to say exactly 
why a given picture lacks this harmony, or, in other words, is 
out of tone; but still there are some general facts and prin- 
ciples with regard to tone which, as they are of service to the 
artist, may possibly also be so to the architect. For tone, as I 
shall hope to show, can or ought to be taken into account in 
architectural designs. The neglect of the subject is, I cannot 
help thinking, one of the great causes of failure in many archi- 
tectural works, and especially in interiors, sometimes perhaps 
because the architect is so entirely wrapped up in the archzo- 
logical, ecclesiological, or utilitarian interests of his building. 
I think that the appreciation of tone is best cultivated, and its 
enormous importance in giving impressiveness of effect best 
realised, by studying it in Nature. But to benefit to the full 
extent by doing so, I think also, though some may disagree 
with me that it is necessary to have first studied it in the works 
of the great masters. 
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Great art is almost always characterised by its beauty of 
tone, and two pictures of the same subject, by a good anda 
bad artist respectively, differ quite as much from each other in 
point of the truthful and subtle rendering of harmonies of tone 
as in anything else. As I have already said, it is difficult to 
analyse this quality, harmony of tone; but let us endeavour as 
far as we can to discover some of the conditions upon which 
its existence depends. Take some landscape subject, for 
example, a group of trees backed by a low line of hills ; let us 
observe it when it is under harmonious effect of tone. We 
shall find that when it is most so—which will probably be in 
the early morning or late evening—as compared with when it 
is least so, the most important fact is that the details of leaf 
and bianch in the tree, ridge and hollow, and distant marking 
on the hill, are least mapped out and individually defined. In 
a word, it is when the little patches and lines of light and 
shade which make visible the leaves and twigs, or the mounds 
and furrows, are least widely separated from each other and 
least in sharp and harsh contrast. Breadth and harmony of 
tone is in fact reached by a certain approximation of these 
little lines and patches to each other, and when, instead of 
fighting for supremacy, they sink their differences and unite in 
making the group of trees stand out as a harmonious mass of 
foliage and stem against the reposefui spaces of the distance 
and the sky. 

In this particular case tone harmony is obtained by decrease 
in the strength of some of the lights, the darks remaining 
tolerably constant. But the process may be reversed, and it 
may also be produced by lessening the strength of the darks 
and bringing them nearer in value to the lights, as in the case 
of a mountain side, which, perhaps, under ordinary conditions 
of lighting, is cut up by innumerable scars, dents and fissures ; 
but which, when seen under the full glow of evening sunlight 
and an opalescent atmosphere, though its details are not lost, 
tells as a broad space of pale, delicate tone against the deep 
blue sky behind it. 

Time does not allow of other instances; but we may draw 
the conclusion that one of the essentials to harmony of tone in 
a picture or an architectural work, is that there shall be large 
spaces in which the light and shade differences of the details 
shall not be very great. This is not saying that they should 
disappear, but merely that they are sunk into tone, rendered 
less obtrusive, and made subordinate to the larger forms of 
which a picture is composed. 

Mr. Rimington cited examples at Venice, the Pantheon at 
Rome, the cathedrals of Milan, Canterbury, Vienna, which 
showed how important a part great harmonies of tone played 
in their impressiveness of effect. Speaking of light and shade 
he mentioned Mr. Haig’s well-known etching of a portion of the 
interior of Westminster. It is perfectly true to the light and 
shade values of the original, and it is difficult to believe that 
they were not carefully taken into account by the builders of 
Westminster. At any rate, even if they were the result of 
accident, we may surely profit by the lesson they teach us. 
Here again is an etching of the interior of Vienna Cathedral, 
which will hardly bear placing by the side of Mr. Haig’s, but 
from which some of the same inferences may perhaps be drawn. 

The exterior of St. Mark’s, compared by Mr. Ruskin to an 
exquisite wreath of sea-foam, might be quoted as an instance of 
tone-harmony in a light key, as contrasted with a dark one. 
So also such buildings as the Taj-Mahal and other pale-toned 
marble temples of India, or Giotto’s Campanile in Florence. 
Much of the poetry and impressiveness of old buildings 
depends, at any rate in the eyes of the artist, upon their pos- 
session of this quality. Itis partly on this account that bad 
restoration, by introducing greater differences of local tint, and 
placing light-toned objects against dark ones, does so much to 
destroy these qualities. 

A fact which may be observed in Nature and in painting is 
that, given any space of tone, it will be rendered more subtle 
by objects darker than itself coming against it, or forming a 
part of it; more forcible but less subtle by the contrast of sur- 
rounding spaces or impinging objects lighter than itself. Strong 
contrasts, though most valuable, are, as I pointed out last year, 
dangerously keen-edged tools, and require careful use. Possibly 
because this is felt, and for other reasons into which I need not 
now enter, they are very sparingly used in some pictures, and 
these works naturally fall into a particular key of tone—light, 
dark, or intermediate, as the case may be. I need not tell you 
that amongst a large school at the present time a very light 
key is in fashion, and that if we except Fra Angelico, Botti- 
celli, and a few others, the old masters mostly adopted a dark 
one. Whether the moderns or the old masters are right, this 
much is tolerably certain, namely, that a picture which includes 
too varied a range of separate tones is almost as unplea- 
sant as one in which the artist has struck too many notes 
on the colour scale and produced something suggestive of the 
kaleidoscope. The simpler the range, the easier the treatment, 
and as in colour only an Oriental decorative designer, a Turner 
or a Burne-Jones can deal with a great complexity of colours, 
so only an artist who has an exceptional genius for black and 


white can deal with a great variety of tones. Perhaps this may 
serve to point out the path of safety for those of us, both — 
painters and architects, who do not feel quite sure that we are 
great geniuses. 
advisable under ordinary circumstances for the architect, like - 
the painter, to aim at simplicity, breadth and subtlety of tone 


rather than at variety, and when he has a quiet space of half 5 | 


dark in his interiors to deepen and broaden it with any orna- 


mentation he may use, only sparingly allowing himself the 


pleasure, as I previously suggested, of bringing down some — 
sharp light upon it. 
force and contrast are not essentially necessary. Finally, ] 
think the careful examination of any good collection of pictures, 
with reference to some of the points to which I have referred, 
would suggest others, and would sharpen and render more 
sensitive the appreciation of tone. ; ee 

I now turn toa principle closely connected with tone, but 
so well known in art that it seems almost needless for meto 
refer to it. It is that of breadth. But though often spoken of 


it is, I think, doubtful whether its importance is sufficiently 


realised, and as to the comprehension of it, if one may judge 
by many of the pictures to be seen in modern exhibitions, 


and many of the architectural buildings seen in modern streets, 
it is too often considered to mean vacancy. Perhaps breadth 
may best be defined by describing its antithesis, which is 
littleness, a crowding of detail and a display of fluttering lights 
and scattered forms that confuse the eye and tire the mind. To 


give breadth to a picture is to get rid of this unpleasant quality, 
not necessarily to destroy detail, but to mass its subject in ~ 


broad divisions of light and shade or of colour, to sink the — - 


prominence of some parts and to emphasise that of others. we 


The need for breadth is probably as much an intellectual one : 
as a visual, and might be traced in other subjects besides that 


of art. as 
- After considering this point at some length Mr. Rimington 
went on to speak of the value of colour. 

As an instance of the value of the application of the 
principle in colour, I may give that of the broad yet subtle 
colour divisions of the Palazzo Publico of Piacenza, which are, — 
I think, peculiarly delightful in their avoidance of monotony 
yet their gift of breadth. The success of many of the modern 
buildings of several well-known English architects is also, I 
think, mainly due to their comprehension of the necessity for 
breadth of colour effect. There is a minor principle which is 
closely associated with breadth which may perhaps be briefly 
referred to. Most artists have no definite name for it, but 
amongst some it is known as “ focusing.” 

In rnost objects in Nature there is a tendency towards. 
gradation, either in tone or colour, and towards the emphasis — 
of some part or point above the rest. Observation will soon 


show this, and the more the eye is trained to look for it the 


more it will be apparent. In almost all groups of foliage, for 

example, there is some particular spray or group of leaves on. ~ 
which shadow, colour or light culminates in intensity. Even 
such a straggling object as a mass of clematis usually has some _ 
particular trail which asserts itself over the others. Paint the 
group of foliage or the bush of clematis without this gradation. 


and binding together by the supremacy of the individual trail 


or spray, and it looks confused and lifeless and unsatisfactory. 
Examine the works of many of. the old masters, and the 
best men of the modern schools, and yau will usually 


find that consciously or unconsciously—and I can hardly e 


lay too much stress on the unconscious application of many 
of these principles—the painter frequently binds together a 
group of objects by making one of them assert its supremacy 
and the others their loyal submission to it. Itwill be seenthat 
this is an extension of the principle of predominance which: 
was referred to last year. It is once again the fable of the 
bundle of sticks, and the “focusing” object is the cord which. 
binds them together. Apply this to architecture, and I think 
it will frequently be found that, when a patch of ornamental 
detail will not work itself out harmoniously, a little “ focusing ” 
upon some particular feature, by means of the extra elevation, — 
deeper undercutting, more forcible treatment or emphasis. 
through strength or contrast of colour, may assist the designer 
out of his difficulties. 

Before passing on to a larger subject I will act upon Mr. 
Orrocks’s suggestion of last year, and add a word or two as to 
“quantities” Of course I do not mean the kind of quantities. 
with which an architect is, I suppose, most wearisomely familiar,. 
but the “quantities” of the painter. What the latter under- 
stands by the term are the large masses of tone which cormpose 
a picture or a subject in Nature. The question of the relative. 
size and relative position of these is one of considerable im- 
portance for him in the composition, or, touse a word which will. 
less offend some susceptibilities, the selection of the materials. 
for his picture. In this matter there are, as in most other 
things, no firm rocks upon which he can place his feet and feel 
that he is zsthetically safe, but there are one or two points in 
connection with quantities upon which there is tolerable agree- 
ment amongst artists. 


May I submit that it would probably be 


So, too, with spaces of pale tone when “ 
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One is that neither the size nor the form of any two such 
prominent masses or quantities in a picture should be exactly 
equal. To give a very simple instance, 1 do not suppose that 
Mr Colin Hunter or Mr. Henry Moore would divide one of 
their sea-scapes into two precisely equal spaces of sky and 
water by an horizon line exactly intersectiog the picture, nor in 
a figure-subject would two figures, or two groups of figures, be 
allowed to occupy the same amount of space on the canvas. 

Another generally accepted canon aiso obtained from Nature, 
and one so obvious to the painter as to be hardly worth refer- 
ring to, is that two quantities of somewhat similar shape should 
not be immediately below each other or on the same horizontal 
line, though when placed upon a diagonal line they do not 
seem to offend the eye so much. It will not perhaps do to 
project the shadow of these two small artistic dogmas too 
strongly upon the principles of architectural design, because 
perspective complicates the question, but I think that most 
artists, and perhaps the art-educated portion of the public, 
would have a preference for the facade of a building in which 
the quantities relieved against the sky were varied and not uni- 
formly balanced. Few architects also, I suppose, would deli- 
berately place two features of equal size and form immediately 
above one another. Tne adjustment of relative quantities has 
been carefully considered by various painters, who have 
attempted to throw some light upon the natural or optical prin- 
ciples which may be supposed to lie behind the question. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, amongst others, made an elaborate series of 
notes from the works of the Venetian and Netherland Schools, 
but no very practical results have been obtained. It would be 
dangerous also to attempt to tie art down by hard and fast 
canons. These artistic principles should be helps to assist us 
in expioriag Nature’s intricacies and not inflexible rules 
servants and not masters. Moreover, there is always an 
ultimate court of appeal in art, a court in which individual taste 
is the judge, though, in passing, it may be added that it would 
be well fur art ifits judgment were more free from the influences 
of fashion. 

Leaving that aside, however, let us turn to a somewhat 
kindred subject, to a factor in any art work which, though it 
can hardly be called a principle, cannot be neglected, and 
which it would perhaps be well to recognise the existence 
of a little more definitely. That factor is what, for want of a 
better word, can only be described as “feeling.” An artist 
frequently remarks that a sketch is “ full of feeling ” 

Whatdoeshemean? He means that insome way or o:her, even 
perhaps with the sacrifice of some other truths, the maker of 
the sketch has been so diligently or enthusiastically feeling after 
the essential qualities of the object he has drawn, that his 
sketch is full of a certain indefinable suggestiveness of truth 
and delicacy of perception. In a dozen other cases it might be 
said, “ Very careful, very dashing, and very clever in handling, 
but without an atom of feeling.” The difference in the drawing 
of a tree stem, or a hand with and without feeling, is extremely 
small, and the quality of feeling is often arrived at in despite of 
a certain indirectness and confusion. It may lie in the thick- 
ness of a line or the general effect of a confused net of lines, or 
in the expression of a curvature so subtle that a mathematical 
instrument would hardly detect it. Yet in work which is 
instinct with feeling this difference tells, and there would be no 
life without it. Feeling, then, does not consist in mere fineness 
or carefulness of drawing. It consists much more in the 
Suggestion of the most beautiful or the most important facts, 
and in the not being satisfied with anything else. 

1 am aware that this is not a complete or thoroughly satis- 
factory definition, but feeling in art is a quality which must be 
felt rather than described. But as in the painter’s work its 
absence is absolutely ruinous, so I feel convinced that in archi- 
tecture its presence is not less needed to produce a building or 
a piece of decoration which shall be truly an art work. To give 
an instance, here is a diagram showing the general forms of a 
Medizval crocket on the exterior of a cathedral in Southern 
Europe, and side by side with it is a drawing of a similar 
crocket as restored by a very leading architect, who has 
executed several admirable buildings In this case, however, 
the subtlety and beauty of the old work has, I think, to a great 
extent escaped him. The difference is not great, but I believe 
_ if the designer had been on his guard against absence of feeling 

creeping into his work, he would not have missed the subtle 
but deliberate curvature of these lines (it is not due to the 
weather wear), and have converted them into a suggestion 
of machine-made ornament. But this is only a superficial 
illustration, and though the enclosing lines of a badly-designed 
crocket may repeat themselves on the turret or the spire, the 
question of “feeling” goes far deeper. 

It is this subtle and indescribable 
many works with individuality, and gives them so high an art 
value_ Broadly speaking, it is what most divides an original 
Style from an imitated one. To give well-known architectural 

imstances :—How full of feeling are such pieces of design as 
Giotto’s panels at Florence, Della Robbia’s bas-reliefs in the 
Bargello, the oriel window of the parsonage of St. Sebaldus 


quality which stamps so 


at Nuremberg, the early Renaissance plaques of the Hétel 
Bourgtheroulde, the sixteenth-centu y sculptures of Maximilian’s 
tomb at Innsbruck, or the detail of the west facade of Troyes 
Cathedral. It does not, however, confine itself to ornamental 
detail. It may make its presence equally felt in almost every 
part of an architectural building. The lantern of St. Quen, or 
the tower of St. Paul at Saragossa, owe part of their beauty to 
it as much as do the Elgin Marbles or the capitals of the 
Doge’s Palace. In modern work there is often perhaps too 
much of the scientist and the archzologist, too little feeling and 
too little of the artist. The absence of “feeling” in the 
execution of the architect’s design often destroys all its charm, 
and I think, like the painter, he cannot too ardently seek after 
it, Or insist too strongly on its being striven for in the execution 
of his drawings by the craftsmen. 

Closely associated with “feeling” is the quality of 
Suggestiveness. Suggestiveness in painting means, of course, 
that a given piece of work prompts the mind to imagine more 
than is actually rendered. The bas-reliefs beneath the dark 
porches of some great Italian church, say the cathedral at 
Lucca, are not clearly visible at a short distance An artist 
who is fairly skilful will suggest them with a few touches, and 
they will give richness and interest in his drawing, as they do 
in Nature, There is a charm about this suggestiveness in that 
it leaves the imagination to some extent free. A bad artist, ta 
revert to the example of the Lucca porch, would deliberately 
paint more than he could actually see, by moving his position 
and going closer, but in doing so he would get a hard, matter- 
of-fact character into his drawing, and destroy its suggestive 
poetry. A painting that is highly finished in every part is 
rarely suggestive, and seldom satisfactory as a work of art. So 
too, I think that architectural oraament which is in every 
respect highly finished and cleanly tooled and scraped has, in 
getting rid of all suggestiveness, lost much of its charm. In a 
newly restored cathedral the artist often longs to put a little 
more inequality and roughness in the cleanly sculptured 
capitals and sharp-edged wall tracery; or to introduce a little 
vague irregularity of surface and suggestiveness of age and 
interest in the monotonously clean walls behind the triforium 
arches or below the clerestory. It will be said, perhaps, that 
this kind of suggestiveness did not exist in the original build- 
ing. If so, which was certainly not invariably the case, and it 
has gained it by time, why should we not take a hint from 
the fact? But it is indisputable that much old work does 
distinctly show a feeling for this quality of suggestiveness, by 
the deliberate leaving of parts of the ornament in a rough and 
suggestive condition, and the absence of monotonously equal 
finish. 

In the undercutting and hollowing out of much thirteenth- 
century work in France and Germany, and occasionally ia 
Italy, I have noticed the intentional, or apparently intentional, 
leaving of roughness and coarse inequalities, which at a little 
distance give poetry and suggestive richness. In the earlier 
mosaics it is deliberately intentional, as has been shown by 
Mr. Ruskin and others, and so, too, in the carved bas-reliefs of 
Lucca della Robbia. In fact in good mosaics it is question- 
able whether this broken suggestiveness is not one of its 
greatest charms, apart from its giving quality to the colour. 
Or to take another instance, in the flat, surface-carved furniture 
of Gothic and Early Renaissance times in Southern Germany 
and parts of Alpine Italy, the chiselled surface upon which 
the design is relieved is almost invariably left as rough as 
possible, in order to prevent uniform cleanness, te give 
suggestiveness, and to make the finish that exists more valu- 
able. “Total absence of suggestiveness in a painting, that is 
to say, omission to leave any part of it sufficiently undefined 
to appeal to the imagination, is singularly destructive of scale. 
May not this, perhaps, also be the case sometimes in archi. 
tecture ? 

Time presses, so I must refer only hurriedly to one er two 
minor and somewhat commonplace painters’ axioms. One is 
as to grouping. 

Most painters feel that in introducing movable objects, 
such as figures or animals, into their pictures, or ia choosing a 
position to draw a number of stationary ones, such as trees or 
buildings, it is well that they should assemble themselves into 
groups, and not be dotted about the canvas in an altogether 
haphazard and irresponsible way. In introducing a figure into 
a landscape, it is usually a question whether it shall group with 
some other object in the subject, and, as in the black and 
white of a picture it is well to keep the lights somewhat 
together and the darks also in company, so it is found advis- 
able to allow the objects of interest to arrange themselves in 
groups A similar principle is of course well recognised by the 
architect in giving coherence to his ornament, and preventing 
the external features of his building from becoming too 
scattered and disunited. Grouping suggests the action of the 
will, controlling and overruling mere accident: isolated and 
monotonous repetition implies feebleness of mind and inten- 
tion. Ina good design I think I may say that the elimination 
of a single decorative feature should be felt to be a loss. If it 
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is not, it does not group, it is cutting the design up and reducing 
its impressiveness. So, too, in a picture, and I would suggest 
that various hints might be obtained from the study of pictures 
in which the grouping is especially good. Sie 
Symmetry is perhaps a subject upon which the artist 1s 
necessarily somewhat at issue with the architect. The painter 
has a strong objection to absolute or geometric symmetry. 


The same motives that lead him to reject equal quantities and. 


groups of similar magnitude cause him to prefer the kind of 
symmetry which is so well exemplified in Japanese art, In 
which examples of equally balanced design are very rare. 
Few who have studied it will deny that this is one of its many 
charms. Though the eye finds repose, the mind is not lulled 
to sleep by mere repetition, but is forced to take an interest in 
each part of the decorative composition, There is little of the 
dead and meaningless ornament which often distresses us in 
other schools of design. So also in a good painter's work 
equal balance is seldom or never found. Instinctively or of set 
purpose the artist shifts his position so as to get unequal quan- 
tities, will balance a whole mass of darks on one side of his 
picture by a mere spot on the other, or will control a whole 
system of leading lines by a single opposing one. If this is so 
deeply rooted a principle or prejudice in pictorial art, it is but 
natural to expect to find something similar in architectural 
practice, and this, as you are aware, is the case. Even in the 
severest forms of Greek art absolute symmetry was felt to be a 
defect, as has been pointed out by Fergusson with regard to 
the temples and other buildings of the Acropolis. As for 
Gothic art, hardly a building is to be found in which absolute 
geometric symmetry exists, though a careless observer is often 
deceived into thinking that it does. Here is a chance case in 
ga though I do not give it as an example of pure Medieval 
work, 

In this drawing of the towers of Tours Cathedral, a hasty 
glance would lead one to suppose that the towers were exactly 
similar, but if they are examined they will be found to differ in 
almost every single particular, only a general similarity of 
form being retained. This is more a question of detail and not 
of the main forms. But take one or two examples from 
Domestic architecture, for instance, the Chateau de Pierrefonds 
in France, or Castle Fraser, or Craigievar in Scotland, each of 
them representative buildings of their kind. In all these 
geometric balance is not adhered to, or shall I say? has been 
deliberately abandoned for something better. In Pierrefonds, 
it is true that two massive towers stand as twin sentinels on 
one side of the castle, but the entrance gateway is placed, not 
between them, but on one side of them, the grouping of the 
windows is dissimilar, their sky-lines are broken by a different 
arrangement of turrets and chimneys, and no two parts of the 
castle repeat themselves. So, too, with the Scotch castles I 
have named, inferior as they are to the French work. They 
avoid the monotony of geometric repetition of general. forms. If 
it be once more argned that this is the result of accident rather 
than design, then once again I would say let us at least accept 
the eloquent teaching of accident. I might appeal to countless 
other instances of how strongly the Mediczeval men were opposed 
to absolute uniformity and equal balance. It was left to the 
later Renaissance periods to override this natural desire for a 
certain freedom and variety of treatment in different parts of a 
building, and to substitute for it a hard and heartless uniformity. 
The development of this uniformity led, I think, almost 
necessarily to the hideous structures of the end of the eight- 
eenth and the beginning of the present century, and the conse- 
quent destruction of public interest in architecture. 

Absolute symmetry, as has been well pointed out, may be 
exemplified by a drawing of the figure of a man standing per- 
fectly upright, his arms straight by his side, his eyes looking 
straight before him, his hair parted in the middle, and his toes 
subtending the same angle; artistic symmetry may be de- 
scribed as a drawing of the same figure in an easy posture, no 
longer stiffened into geometric balance, but with a certain 
diversity of form. I am aware that in modern French Renais- 
sance, the present day European style, as it has been termed, 
it is a canon that everything should be carefully balanced on a 
centre line, with, if possible, exact reduplication of parts ; but 
how delightful to turn from the wearisomeness of the modern 
French villa, with its ostentation and its pompous falsities of 
construction, to the English country house of the last twenty or 
thirty years, or of earlier periods, full of delightful variety and 
play of invention. 

I must close these cursory considerations by one or two 
remarks with regard to what I may call the principle of economy 
of means. It is the fashion of the day amongst artists, and to 
a certain extent amongst the public, to attach an enormous, 
perhaps an exaggerated, value to what is termed directness and 
cleverness of “handling” in painting. So far is this the case 
that, to some painters, a picture is good or bad according to 
whether its brushwork is skilful or the reverse. It may be un- 
interesting in subject, coarse and commonplace in black and 
white, even more or less offensive in colour, but if its author 
has fulfilled this one condition of skilfulness of handling, it is, 


for those we are referring to, a work of art. Now the majority 
of painters of all countries and of all time are very far from 
agreeing with this exaggerated view of the matter, but a certain 
very valuable truth does certainly underlie it, which I should in 
no way wish to disparage. It is the double truth that a good 
workman should know how to use his tools to the best advan- 
tage, and that effect in art of whatever kind should be obtained 
with careful economy of means. There is, moreover, so great 
acharm about crisp and masterly handling that the undue 
exaggeration of its importance is easy to understand. But the 
underrating of the principle in the past, the poor weak ~ 
handling which has injured the work of many otherwise great 
painters, and a simultaneous loss of feeling for the greater — 
qualities and higher aims of art, has led toa reaction and to 
such an overstatement of the case for ‘“‘ handling,” that the 
skilful spreader of paint, in some minds, almost ousts the artist. 

This, however, is not my point; what I wish to suggest is 
that if, in painting, economy of means is so extremely important 
as to lead to such a reaction in its favour, it may perhaps also 
be worth while to see whether no parallel to the principle can 
be found in architecture. Is it not probable that much of the 
noble and impressive effect of many buildings is due to the 
economy of means which lies behind their seeming elaborate- 
ness ?—no detail inserted but what fulfils the double object of 
giving interest near at hand, expressing the construction, and 
giving richness and power of effect at a distance, no frittering 
away of opportunities of enrichment in poor and shallow, or in 
too projecting and overcharged ornamentation. How many 
mouldings would be improved by the omission of some of their 
members? How much ornament is wasted in positions where 
it is perfectly ineffective? How much time is thrown away 
upon trivial elaboration which might have been spent in getting — 
the general forms and details more full of “ feeling” and more ~ 
harmonious in proportion? I would submit it to your judg- 
ment whether these are not justifiable questions. The architect 
paints almost as surely with light and shade in his ornament as 
does the painter in his picture. May it not be well for him to 
devote the same care to the consideration of the directness and 
force of his handling as do many painters? 


Economy of means in pictorial art is, however, of course not 


limited to handling with the brush or the pen, the pencil or the 
etching needle. It applies quite as much to expression of 
form and use of colour. A great writer on art goes as far as to 
say that there is not one speck of superfluous colour in a really 
great work of art. Be this as it may, it is quite clear that it is 
easy to ruin a picture by the addition of a single spot of colour 
in the wrong place. So, too, with regard to form The over 
making-out of form is as offensive ina picture asitisuntrue. In 
her most beautiful effects Nature usually defines her forms with 
extreme economy ; she detaches them here and there with great 
sharpness and force from their surroundings, but she models 
them with tones which differ very slightly from each other, and 
suggests the infinity of creation by leaving parts of them 
mysterious and undefined. Figuratively speaking, Nature 
teaches the artist the value of economy of means. 

I had hoped in this short and necessarily superficial paper 
to have touched upon one or two points with regard to colour, 
but I found that they would not bear condensation to the 


needful extent, nor unfortunately does time permit of my enter-_ a 


ing upon some other principles which might have been of ~ 
interest. I must ask you to receive this unpretentious offering 
at the shrine of architecture with as much indulgence as 


possible, and to do your best to overlook its many shortcomings. 4 


In concluding my last year’s paper I pointed out how much 
painters might learn and have been taught by architecture. I 
need scarcely add that many of us feel deeply grateful to the 
great sister art for what she has given us in the past and is 
giving us in the present. : 

Without good architecture painting can hardly live. How 
shall we expect men’s appreciation of painting to be at all deep 
or vital if the desire for beauty and interest is perpetually 
blunted by the deadly monotony or the degrading hideousness 
of the buildings by which they are surrounded? The great 
work of making our eyes sensitive to beauty of form and to 
poetry of surroundings must ever fall to architecture. How 
hopeless is it for pictorial art to preach beauty, if at every 
turn in our towns and cities the need for it is insolently denied. 
Buildings are ever present, whereas pictures and statues are 
not. Buildings are, as it were, the national costume of social 
life. We live-in them and amongst them, and cannot escape 
from their artistic, or anti-artistic, influence. They may inten- 
sify the beauty of a landscape, or utterly destroy it; they may 
make a city more eloquent than a hundred picture galleries, or 
they may convert it into a speechless wilderness of walls and 
windows. To be assured that this is not exaggerated language, 
we have but to compare Nuremberg with Wolverhampton, or 
the sixteenth-century drawings of any old European city with 
what it became down to within fifty years ago. 

These facts are a close tie between the two arts, and when 
it is remembered how similar are their aims and ideals, it would 
seem but reasonable also, as I have endeavoured to show, that 
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there should be some points of contact between their artistic 
methods and working principles. Some may say that I have 
made these points of contact too important, others that I have 
not traced them far enough, but most will, I think, agree that 
whether you, as architects, can or cannot afford to take a few 


hints from painting, we, as painters, have at least much and - 


lasting cause to be gratefu! to architecture. 


ae { 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T the last monthly meeting, Mr. W. J. Anderson in the 
chair, a paper was read by Mr. William J. M‘Illwain, 
member. “ Ornament” was the subject. The right qualities in 
coloured, carved and moulded ornament, and the province of 
each and all were defined, the writings of Ruskin, Professor 
Dresser, and others, being laid under contribution in the dis- 
cussion of these debatable questions. Equally controversial is 
the inquiry as to the exact prototype of forms met with in the 
art of all nations, and a résumé of the opinions held was given. 
These introductory points settled, the essayist gave a review, 
with analysis, of the great historic styles of ornament, 
showing that in some symbolism was a potent influence, in 
others the zesthetic taste alone was appealed to—e ¢. Egyptian 
and Renaissance. In some nature was copied with but little 
intervention of conventionality. In othersthe abstract laws of 
form and colour in beast and flower alone imitated. Gothic and 
Saracenic are examples of these opposites. A short discussion, 
opened by Mr. A. Muirhead, followed, at the close of which 
the customary vote of thanks was passed. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


ABS last meeting of this Society was held at Chetham’s 

College, Manchester, the Rev. Canon Letts presiding. A 
paper on “ Hanging Bridge, Cateaton Street,” was read by Mr. 
Gill, who said that 120 years ago the marks of the ancient fosse 
or ditch were more easily seen than now. The general widening 
of the streets had left nothing to indicate the site except the 
significant curve of the building line. The bridge was a most 
substantial structure and was still in fair preservation, although 
it was probable that even so far back as the siege of Manchester 
its stone arches had begun to be forgotten. They might reason- 
ably assume that the place had been known as Hanging Bridge 
for nearly 400 years. The Chairman remarked that the date of 
the building of the bridge was probably about 1422. The name, 
he thought, was derived from the fact that the first bridge was 
a drawbridge. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


EME first ordinary meeting of this Society for the present 
session was held in Edinburgh on Monday. The Marquis 
of Bute, vice-president, presided. 

The Chairman said he knew he was only expressing what were 
their wishes by calling attention to the fact that this was the first 
ordinary meeting which had been held in the building given to 
the city by Mr. Findlay, and by once more expressing the 
Society’s appreciation of the noble generosity of the donor. 
In setting apart for the purposes of the Archzological Society 
a portion of the monumental building which he had offered to 
his country, he had recognised the fact that although archa- 
ology was the examination and study of the dead past, it was 
not the mere indulgence of an idle, though intelligent, curiosity. 
As was anatomy to physiology and to medicine, so was arche- 
ology to the history and the life of the present and the future, 
They would meet his wishes best, not by complimentary 
speeches, but by doing good work. These words were few, 
and they would pass away almost with the breath which was 
uttering them ; but the gratitude of the Society would remain, 
and if they did good work there it would remain, and these 
walls would remain, they knew not for how many generations, 
to attest Mr. Findlay’s munificence and patriotism. 

The first paper, which, in the absence of the author, was 
read by Sir Arthur Mitchell, was entitled, ‘‘ Facsimiles of the 
Scettish Coats-of-Arms emblazoned in the Armorial de Gelre, 
with Notes,” and was by Archibald Hamilton Dunbar, F.SA., 
Scot. The Armorial de Gelre is an heraldic manuscript of the 
fourteenth century preserved in the Royal Library at Brussels. 
It consists of a collection of the emblazoned armorial bearings 
of Christian princes and their subjects. Three of its pages are 
devoted to Scotland, and contain what is supposed to be the 
earliest roll of Scottish arms now extant. The Scottish bear- 
ings in this manuscript have been reproduced in Bouton’s 
“ Wapenboeck” and in Stodart’s “Scottish Arms,” but the 
reproductions are not satisfactory in either of these books. 
Having made a careful examination of the “ Armorial de Gelre” 
in June 1888, it appeared to the author desirable to obtain 
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facsimilés of the three pages which contain the Scottish bear- 
ings, atid this has now accordingly been done, with all the care 
and accuracy requisite for faithful reproduction of the names, 
bearings and tinctures, the whole being subsequently twice 
coHated with the originals. As these early heraldic drawings 


‘Have a national interest, they are now offered to the Society of 
| Antiquaries for reproduction in their Proceedings. The fac- 


similes, which have a special interest in connection with 
the reproductions in Mr. Stodart’s “ Scottish Arms,” as show- 
ing the actual size, grouping, lettering and colouring of the 
originals, were exhibited to the meeting, and looked at with 
much interest. 

Mr. Balfour Paul, Lyon King of Arms, expressed the 
Society’s obligations to Mr. Dunbar for his very able and pains- 
taking paper, which he regarded as the most important contri- 
bution to heraldic literature we had had for sometime. Re- 
ferring to the defective representations of some of the drawings 
in Mr. Stodart’s “Scottish Arms,” he pointed out that Mr. 
Stodart had corrected a number of the mistakes due to the 
copyist in the letterpress of his second volume. He also called 
the attention of the Fellows to the proposed exhibition of 
objects connected with heraldry, which it was hoped would be 
held in this building on the occasion of the visit of the Royal 
Archzological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland in August 
next. 

In the second paper Dr. D.. Christison, secretary, gave an 
account of the excavation of a curious fort, locally known by 
the name of Suidhe Chennaidh, situated on the side of Loch 
Ame, near Kilchrenan, referring to the fact that the brochs 
were now pretty well known, from the systematic excavations 
which the Society had been enabled to make by the help of the 
Rbind Excavation Fund. But with reference to the stone forts 
which were so numerous both in the Highland and Lowlard 
districts, whose typical structure was yet comparatively un- 
He described in detail the 
results of the excavation, which showed the fort to be of 
circular form, with a solid wall, containing neither chambers 
nor gallery, but having on the inside a series of step-like plat- 
forms, which probably were analogous to these of the Irish 
forts described by Lord Dunraven. The paper was illustrated 
by plans, drawings and photographs. 

The next paper was an account of the excavation in the 
month of June last of two cairns on the estate of Aberlour, 
Banffshire, the property of Mr. J. R. Findlay, of Aberlour, one 
of the vice-presidents of the Society, by Dr. Joseph Anderson, 
assistant secretary and keeper of the museum. The first cairn, 
which was in a field on the farm of Gownie, occupied the 
summit of an eminence on the lower slope of the Hill of 
Allachie, and was about 40 feet in diameter, having its outline 
marked by a circle of stones of larger size than those composing 
the body of the cairn. It had been reduced in height at some 
former period, and searched for the larger stones towards the 
centre, which had been removed, probably for building pur- 
poses ; but the plan of the central chamber was sufficiently 
indicated by the slabs which were left in their original positions, 
as well as by the marks in the subsoil of those that had been 
removed. The chamber in the centre of the cairn had been 
approximately circular, and formed of long slabs, set on end 
edge to edge, enclosing a space of about 5 feet in diameter. 
There was no indication of a passage or entrance from the 
exterior, or of any other construction in the cairn. The floor 
of the chamber had been much disturbed, probably at the time 
the slabs were removed, but in its upper layer there were 
found about a dozen fragments of urns of the usual character 
of the sepulchral pottery of the Stone Age, and nearly in the 
centre of the chamber, and about 6 inches under the upper 
layer of the floor, there was an undisturbed deposit of ashes 
and charcoal containing the burnt bones of a cremated inter- 
ment. The fragments of the burnt bones were much softened 
by moisture, but portions of the loag bones and of the skull 
were still recognisable. No flint chips or implements were met 
with, The cairn being chambered is to be referred to the 
Stone Age, but to the latter part of that period, when cremation 
was in use. The second cairn on the hillside near Gownie 
Wood was about 45 feet in diameter, and had a circle of large 
stones set at intervals round its basal outline, and about ro feet 
outside of these there seemed to have been a larger circle of 
earth-fast stones. This cairn had also been much disturbed. 
No chamber or cist was found in it, but the surface of the 
ground underneath was covered with patches of charcoal and 
ashes, and at a depth of 3} feet under the base of the cairn there 
was a large deposit of ashes and charcoal, with traces of burnt 
bones. On the slope of the hill there were several smaller . 
cairns, and on the hillside of Ruthrie are two very. remarkable 
groups of them, and a third on the lower slopes of the Little 
Conval, but none of these have yet yielded evidences of inter- 
ments. : 

The fourth paper was a notice of the discovery of a cist 
and the opening of two cairns at High Banks, Kircudbright- 
shire, by George Hamilton, Ardendee, F.SA., Scot. Last 
spring, while a shepherd was erecting stakes for his sheep-nets 
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on the farm of High Banks, his crowbar slipped into a cavity, 
which, on being examined, turned out to be a cist formed of 
slabs arranged in a pentagonal form, containing the decayed 
remains of a skeleton. At one side lay an urn of burnt clay, 
63} inches high, ornamented on the outside with impressed 
zigzag lines. In the same field there were two mounds, the 
examination of which was suggested by the discovery of the 
cist. They were about 150 yards distant, and each measured 
‘about 2co0 feet in circumference and 6 feet in height in the 
centre. They turned out to be cairns overgrown with grass. 
In the centre of the first was a rounded chamber 3 feet in 
diameter containing a quantity of bones and a finely-orna- 
mented urn 6 inches in height. In the other cairn were found 
the fragments of a plainer urn, with no ornamentation except 
a row of dots round the shoulder. Near it, under a large flat 
stone, was a layer of small fragments of burnt bones resting on 
a smaller slab, underneath which was another layer of burnt 
bones on another and still smaller slab resting at the bottom 
of a small pit sunk in the rock. This cairn had no central 
chamber like the other. The urns, of which photographs were 
exhibited, are preserved in the Kirkcudbright Museum. The 
field in which these remains were found is near a very remark- 
able group of rock carvings. 

The last paper was a notice by Mr. John G. Winning of a 
cist discovered at Eckford, in Roxburghshire, in February 
last, being the third that has been discovered in the locality 
since 1885. It was disclosed by the plough, and was (filled 
with sand by the displacement of the cover. The urn which it 
contained was taken out in pieces at different times, and on 
being put together was found to be of the tall thin-lipped 
variety, with bulging sides and everted lip, to which the name 
of “ drinking-cup” has been applied. A photograph of the 
urn, which was exhibited, shows it to be of elegant form, and 
rather remarkable for the unusual character of its ornament- 
ation, which is arranged in triangular spaces, alternately plain 
and filled with chevrony ornament impressed in the soft clay. 


ILLICIT COMMISSIONS. 


“Pes following letter is published in the Sydney Buz/der 
and Contractors’ News :— 


Royal Victorian Institute of Architects, 
Ludstone Chambers, Coliins Street, 
Melbourne : Oct. 23, 1899. 
Dear Sir,—It has been reported to my council that you 
have mentioned that certain architects (not named) are in the 
habit of taking commissions from you or of requiring it, on 
orders for goods supplied by you to their clients or to the con- 
tractor for their clients. I am directed to inform you that such 
conduct on the part of any member of this Institute lays him 
open for expulsion from its ranks, and if you put in writing the 
names of any of our members who so act the council will at 
once deal with the matter. Further, they strongly urge your co- 
operation in their endeavour to stamp out this most improper 
practice. In order to assist you to deal with it, a copy of 
the members’ roll is forwarded herewith.—Yours, &c., 
; W. U. BILLING, Hon. Sec. 


THE SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


Ae the meeting of the Council of this Association on Monday, 

Dec. 8, Sir Joseph Fayrer, K.C.S.1., F.R.S., in the chair, 
‘the question of consolidating and amending the Public Health 
Acts was under consideration, and the following resolutions 
were unanimously agreed to :— ; 

“ That the Council of the Sanitary Assurance Association 

learns with satisfaction from the Queen’s Speech that the 
Government have in preparation a Bill consolidating and 
amending the laws relating to public health, and therefore it is 
hereby resolved to appoint a sub-committee to draw up a 
memorial to the Government, urging them to incorporate in 
their Bill the essential features of the Sanitary Registration of 
Buildings Bill.” 
_ “That copies of the foregoing resolution be sent to the 
institutions which took part in the Sanitary Registration 
Conference of 1887 and 1888; also to Dr. R. Farquharson and 
the other Members of Parliament who have kindly undertaken 
charge of the Sanitary Registration of Buildings Bill in 
Parhament.” 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Garw Valley.—A new church has just been opened here. 
The church is a stone building of cruciform plan and in plain 
Early English style. The nave is 61 feet by 28 feet, and the 
chancel 23 feet by 19 feet 6 inches. There is also a vestry and 
an organ-chambher, spaces being left on the north side for extra 


accommodation, the present being for 300. The ground wood- 
work is all of pitch-pine, and the roofing of stained red deal. 
The building is heated by hot air on Perritt’s system. The 
contract price was 1,0857, making the cost 725.a head. The 
architects were Messrs. Bruton & Williams, Cardiff and Barry 
Dock, and the builder Mr. John Rees, Ynysybwl. The total 
cost, including boundary walls and architects’ commission, will 
be 1,400/. 

Welsh St. Donat’s.—The church of Welsh St. Donat’s, 
near Cowbridge, is now to undergo substantial restoration, and 
not before it is wanted, for the building is in a very dilapidated 
condition and quite unfit for use. 
is to be made good, new floors and passages in the tower, nave 
and chancel; new heating apparatus, new pulpit, lectern, altar 
and seats, and complete restoration of the grand old oak roofs ; 
a new roof on porch, new chancel-seats, new oak doors, 
&c. 
have been entrusted with the work are Messrs. Kempson & 
Fowler, of Llandaff. 


GENERAL. 


The Painting by M. Innocenti, Z’ Union Latine, which 
appeared in the last International Exhibition, has been pre- 
sented to the city of Paris by a society of French and Italian 
patriots. 

The Bill for the Registration of Architects was read for th 
first time in the House of Commons on Tuesday. : 

A Lecture on “ Ancient Sculpture” was given on Thursday 


A faculty has been applied for, and the architects who 


The tower and bell framing 


by Mr. W. Peterson at the first ordinary meeting of the Dundee 


Institute of Architecture, Science and Art. ees 
The Earl of Dunraven has given an acre of ground for 


a site and a donation of 250/. towards the erection of a school 


at Bridgend. 


The Theatre of Varieties at Clermont-Ferrand, France, 


was completely destroyed by fire on Sunday night. 


Another Pablic Park is proposed for the town of Hanley, 


and the Town Council has been memorialised to purchase 
twenty acres of land at Birches Head, on the east side of 
town, for the purpose. . ; 

The Glasgow Town Council have decided to request Sir 


William Arrol to examine Glasgow Bridge, and report on its 


condition ; 
An Assistant Surveyor is to be appcinted in the Borough 


Surveyors Department at Burton, owing to the large increase < 


of work, 


The Soirée of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 


Society took place on Monday evening, and a large number of 
members attended. Bee 

The Council of Owens College, Manchester, have re- 
ceived a gift from the Whitworth legatees of 123 acres of land, 


the — 


known as the Stanley Grove Estate, in Oxford Road—which - : 


the legatees have purchased for the sum of 27,coo/—with a 
view to the same being used “ for the establishment and endow- 
ment, as far as may be, of a hospital, to be administered under 
the direction of the College authorities, and particularly in aid 
of its educational aims.” - : 
The Glasgow Institute of Architects have had under 


| consideration the terms and conditions of competition for 
designs for workmen’s dwellings in High Street, recently issued — 
The matter being one of great 


by the Improvement Trustees. e € 
importance in view of its bearing on future competitions, the 
Institute has appointed a committee to frame a letter to the 


Town Clerk on the subject, and, if necessary, to wait upon the ae. 


municipal authorities as a deputation from the Institute. — ~ 


The Eighth Session of the York Architectural Association _ 
will be inaugurated on Thursday, the 18th inst., when anaddress 


on “The Domestic Life of the Middle Ages, as shown by its 
Architecture, Furniture, Manners and Customs,” will be given 
by Mr. B. Priestley Shires, of Plymouth. 


Colonel Seely, High Sheriff of Notts, with a view of — 


stimulating the convalescent home work started in Nottingham 
some years ago by the Social Guild, has intimated that if a 
sufficient sum could be raised by annual subscriptions to defray 
the cost of the maintenance of the patients, he should be happy 
to contribute the sum of 10,000/, either for establishment 
charges or as a building fund. é 
Some Austrian Engineers ‘are about to visit London 

for the purpose of studying the method of constructing and 
working the City and Suuth London Railway, with the view of 
gaining experience for the projected metropolitan line in 
Vienna. ; 

The Church of St. Michael, Rudbaxton, Pembrokeshire, 
is to be restored by Mr. Reginald G. Pinder, F.R.IBA, of 
Bournemouth, the architect appointed by the Restoration Com- 
mittee. It is one of the oldest churches in the county, and 
possesses many interesting features, but it is at present ina 
very bad state of repair. 

M. Eugene Guillaume will next month proceed to Rome 
to begin his duties as director of the French school in the Villa 
Medicis. . 
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THE WEEK. 


¥rom the material importance of Westminster Abbey it is, 
perhaps, well that the Commissioners who have been in- 
vestigating the want of space for monuments should have 
allowed the evidence to be printed and plans to be litho- 
graphed without any report on the proposals. The public 
‘can in consequence consider the subject without being 
-biassed by any recommendations of the Commission, and 
more time will be available for the report. But it is to be 
hoped that the sittings of the Commission are not ended, 
for much mere remains to be said on the subject. The 
overcrowded state of the Abbey ground is evident when the 
lerk of werks is found declaring that with difficulty could 
he discover room for more than seventy burials. As intra- 
mural interment is generally taken to be an error, it remains 
to be seen whether an exception will be made in favour of 
Westminster Abbey. In respect to such a cemetery senti- 
mental considerations must not be neglected. When a 
grave in Westminster was one of the honours which the 
great soul of NELSON most esteemed, we must expect that 
the aspirations of men like him will never be satisfied with 
the setting-up of a memorial tablet in the Abbey. If a 
campo-santo such as that which Mr. Pearson has sketched 
could become identified as part of the Abbey, it would meet 
the difficulty which arises from want of space within the 
boundaries of the ancient buildings. But when the project 
was originally suggested many years ago it was not received 
with favour, and it remains to be seen whether more success 
awaits the latest scheme. After the evidence has been duly 
weighed by the public the Commission Will be able to judge 
whether a campo-santo is a national requirement, and 
whether it would be feasible to make more efficient restric- 
tions for the burials than at one time were observed by the 
authorities of the Abbey. 


as 


THE offices of the London School Board on the Thames 
Embankment were originally designed by Messrs. BopDLEY 
& GARNER, and the additions which were carried out 
subsequently should have been their work also. The 
members of the Board are not, however, sticklers for unity 
in design, and they may suppose that in buildings, as in the 
courses in the schools, it is an advantage to have as much 

variety as is obtainable. When a further enlargement of 
the offices was proposed some time ago, the Board’s archi- 
tect undertook the preparation of the plans. He now 
admits that he could not get through that work without the 
sacrifice of his private time. Although he spent his holidays 
fast year on the plans, they are not completed, and the 
architect now says that he sees no possibility of further 
taking up the work for some time to come, and it should 
perhaps be a question for the committee to decide, after a 
consideration of the special nature of the work, whether it 
would not be desirable to entrust the completion of the 
plans and the execution of the work to another architect. 
The committee are not disposed to patronise the pro- 
fession, but in this case they are compelled to adopt the 
recommendation. It is proposed “to ask a number of 
architects to state the terms upon which they would be 
willing to carry out this work.” Whoever is selected will 
be. “responsible for making the working and detailed 
drawings, and for superintending the erection of the en- 
largement, the architect of the Board being in the position 
of consulting architect.” We hope no architect will be 
tempted to abate the ordinary professional commission, and 
if architects were inspired by any sort of esprit de corps, the 
invitation would meet with no response, for the commission 
equitably belongs to Messrs. BopLey & GARNER. 


‘THE late Sir Josepo Epcar BoruMm was esteemed 
by all who were privileged to know him for his manli- 
hess, geniality and uprightness, and they will lament 
so sudden an ending to a life that seemed'to be destined 
for a long course of happiness. But it would be-an error to 


suppose that he was one of the great sculptors of Europe. 
His works were wanting in the qualities which characterise 
all things that come from the hands of a man of genius. 
We may go so far as to say that they were all without that 
individuality which so often atones for manifest errors. 
BoEHM was never strong enough to rise to the height of 
great opportunities, but, on the other hand, he was too 
practical a workman to fall into the mistakes from which 
men of genius are not exempt. With so much good 
humour, he could not fail to see the weakness of the people 
who accepted him as a master, and he kept to the level 
which suited them. Although a foreigner, he was as well 
adapted to be the sculptor of the middle classes as was Sir 
FRANCIS CHANTREY, with whom he had so much in common. 
There were no perplexities about the works of Borum, for 
the sculptor never attempted to make them express the 
difficulties which beset an artist, and he appeared to be 
unconscious of any relation between the real and the ideal. 
His busts and portrait statues could be placed alongside 
photographs of the subjects without suffering much deprecia- 
tionfromthecontrast. Ashemodelled figures of human beings 
with an approach to accuracy which surprised critics who 
could not understand how easy it is to become effective when 
attention is concentrated on ‘‘ limbs and outward flourishes,” 
so he made figures of quadrupeds that corresponded with 
them. If he lived for a century Bo—EHM would be unable 
to model horses like those which FoLey employed to bear 
HARDINGE and OuTRAM, and it would be absurd to com- 
pare him with BarRvE as an azimalier. But if Sir EpGaR 
BorEuHM sent a group of a bull, with a peasant in a smock 
leading it, or a portrait of a fashionable racehorse, his style 
would be sure to be appreciated at any of the cattle-shows 
by drovers, farmers and trainers. People felt they were 
complimented when a sculptor adapted himself to their 
capacities. In a word, it may be said that BorHMm was the 
man for England. If he remained in his native country he 
would be an architectural sculptor, producing groups by 
the hundred for the tops of houses and figures for niches 
and spandrels. In Paris he would be recognised as a useful 
modeller for inferior bronzes ; but in England an artist 
whose strength is in commonplace things is sure of a 
fortune if he can insure the suffrages of society. Borum 
found little difficulty in being accepted as the successor of 
MAROCHETTI, and hence it was useless to doubt his gifts. 
But if we must keep up the race of foreign artists ‘to 
embellish drawing-rooms we hope they will be more useful 
exemplars of the principles of art than was Sir JosEPH 
EDGAR BoeExM ; otherwise it would be better to provide that 
they will, suffer no loss by abstaining from the practice of 
whatever art they are supposed to represent, 


Douctas, the Manx capital, is a favourite resort with 
the people of Lancashire, and on some occasions it is diffi- 
cult to find accommodation for the crowds of visitors.” As 
is not uncommon with favourite resorts, the sanitary con- 
dition of Douglas will not sustain a strict examination, and 
the Lieutenant-Governor has been trying to persuade the 
Town Commissioners to do something towards bringing the 
town up to modern requirements. His Excellency says he 
understands that there are some houses in the old portion 
of Douglas which have actually been condemned by the 
medical officer as unfit forhuman habitation; that there are 
others which have not actually come under the medical 
officer’s notice, but which it is a matter of common know- 
ledge are in an equally insanitary condition; and His Ex- 
cellency believes that there is no doubt that the death.rate in 
those portions of the town in which these houses are situated 
is higher than in the other and better-built parts of the town. 
The Lieutenant-Governor naturally hesitates to pronounce 
an opinion on the construction which the medical officer 
of health has thus placed on his duties under the Act, but 
His Excellency apprehends that there can be no question 
that (1) there are portions of the town which are in an 
insanitary condition ; (2) that there are houses in the town 
which are unfit for human habitation ; (3) that no real im- 
provement can be effected without a radical rearrangement 
of the area ; and (4) that there is great difficulty in con- 
demning houses as insanitary until some provision is made 
for the occupiers by the construction of more sanitary 
dwellings. The recommendations are to be considered. 
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alow gallery, comparatively speaking, when one looks to 


SOME NOTES ABOUT THE POSITION OF | the great tiers of boxes and promenade gallery in front of, 


THE ORGAN IN’ CHURCHES,—II. 
[By 4 CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE gallery position for the organ has evidently some 
advocates, though the writer has described the defeat 
he experienced some time since when recommending It. 
It is satisfactory to see that Mr. BELCHER, in the paper 
alluded to in the first instalment of this article, said :— 
“ Organists and organ builders generally consider that in 
churches of any pretension to size the organ should be 
raised above the ground about 12 feet, the object being to 
enable the sounds to blend before reaching the auditors.” 
The writer recently was asked to entirely rearrange and 
alter a small country church built in the early part of the 
last century, in plan consisting of a nave with flat ceiling 
and a north aisle, with seven gabled roofs at right angles 
to the nave, opening into it by a corresponding number of 
lofty arches. It was impracticable to do away with the. flat 
ceiling to the nave, but fortunately it was possible to abolish 
the lath and plaster, and at the same time to get height 
enough for a bold wood cove under the ceiling. There had 
been semicircular ceilings of the same material to the aisle, 
and both to this and the nave roofs panelled wood ceilings 
have been constructed. No constructional chancel existed, but 
only the sanctuary, which was considerably narrower than 
nave, and also had a flat ceiling. As the west and north 
galleries were taken down, and no addition in the shape of 
“bricks and mortar ” made to the church, it was absolutely 
necessary to get as much accommodation as possible on 
the ground floor for worshippers. So the organ, which 
formerly stood in the west gallery, was bound to again 
be put up aloft. A chancel arrangement was made by 
placing the choir-seats and prayer-desks on a raised 
floor extending one bay into the nave, and the organ 
rebuilt, improved, and set in a gallery in the aisle 
in its easternmost bay. Underneath some children’s 
seats were fixed, and a passage made leading to the vestry, 
which is situated north of the sanctuary. The ceiling under 
the organ-loft, which projects slightly into the pseudo- 
chancel, is about 7 feet 6 inches from the floor-line, and 
there is a fair amount of space behind and above the organ, 
while on its south and west sides it is quite open. Smallas 
the organ is, it sounds more powerful in this position than 
larger organs do when ensconced in a chamber on the 
ground-floor. It may be added that there was another 
reason for the gallery position in this case, as the church is 
built against a steep hill-side, so much so that the organist 
comes down one step from the path outside into the gallery 
and thence to the keyboard. Dryness is thus insured, so 
all-essential to the instrument. It is thoroughly effective in 
every way, both for leading the choir and for being well 
heard by the congregation. “ An-ounce of fact is worth a 
pound of theory,” as the proverb goes, which must be the 
excuse for the writer having somewhat enlarged on his own 
personal experiences in this matter, and thus laying himself 
open to the charge of egotism. 

Mr. STATHAM is not only an architect, but has a versatile 
disposition, and among his accomplishments, last not least, 
he is a skilful performer on the organ, as the writer well 
remembers some years ago, when he had the treat of 
hearing Mr. SraTHAm play on the great organ in the Albert 
Hall. At that time this comparatively little-used building 
was available for recitals of classic or other good music on 
Sunday afternoons. No doubt there were then some who 
objected to the Hall being so utilised, little thinking that 
some years afterwards this great building, opened with such 
royal pomp, and with prayers offered in it by the then 
Bishop of London, would well within the memory of a 
generation become the arena (on a week-day, it is 
true) of muscular feats of strength! The position 
of this enormous instrument has not been touched 
upon, as far as the writer is aware, by any of 
those gentlemen who have recently dilated upon church 
organs. Yet perhaps a lesson or two may be learned from 
it, though placed in a secular building. Circular naves, or 
naves based on the circular plan, with rectangular chancels, 
are not so uncommon ; and so the elliptical plan of the 
Albert Hall may help as an example in ecclesiastical 
Structures. The organ is placed upon what may be termed 


and almost embracing it at the sides of the instrument, — 
However detrimental may be the presence of the large area 
of skylight to this building, the hangings under the glass, 
the hollow space under the organ-gallery and the large 
amount of woodwork spread about in the fittings of the 
hall must neutralise the disadvantage of the roofing. The 
numerous passages and the recesses of the boxes with their — 
drapery, &c., all tend to reduce what would otherwise be 
the risk of too much echo, while the large open space” 
under the graduated seats in the arena must tend to 
encourage resonance, a very different quality to echo. 
This organ has the advantage also of open space almo 
all around it and height above. No doubt some amount o 
sound is lost, notwithstanding the huge size of the instru- 
ment, by its ascending and vanishing in the roof, which 
has not the acoustic advantages of a wood-panelled ceiling. 
The writer, some sentences back, brought in the name of 
Mr. STATHAM as an authority on the subject of this article, — 
and not unnaturally was led on to some remarks on the 
Albert Hall organ which was not exactly a digression, as has — 
been shown. Mr. STATHAM, in some addenda contributed to — 
the Institute Proceedings after Mr. BELCHER’s paper had — 
been read, quoted the opinion of an eminent organ-builder 


-against the height advocated by some authorities for the base — 


of the organ, z.¢. 12 feet from the floor. ‘The objection toitis — 
that the heated air from below causes the instrument to get 
out of tune—a very practical reason. This, it will be seen, 
is quite at variance with what most organists and organ- 
builders think, as has been previously mentioned. Possibly 
the use of the electric light might tend to get rid of this 
difficulty to some extent. But in a crowded church, what- 
ever the illuminating agent may be, there is the animal 
heat or exhalation which is bound to ascend, and though — 
gas evolves a considerable amount of heat and vitiated” 
vapour, the electric light is not quite sinless in this respect - 
(though that is the popular idea), as the writer knows from — 
actual experience. Mr. CARPENTER made some valuabl 
contributions to the addenda of Mr. BeicHer’s paper, an 
some of his remarks may be attentively considered, though 
only one or two points in them will be touched upon here. 
Mr. CARPENTER has had the great advantage of having ~ 
travelled much, and the ability of utilising his knowledge 
from his habits of ready observation. Mr. CARPENTER 
speaks well of placing the organ in the triforium, as at 
Canterbury and Ely Cathedrals, and the writer can vividly — 
remember the mysterious effect it had on him at the former — 
Minster, many years since, when he was about twelve years” 
old, to hear the exquisite tones and yet be unable to see 
where they came from. Even in much more recent times 
he has felt the same charm in revisiting the grand old 
cathedral and attending its beautifully rendered services, — 
But the partial blocking-up of a triforium (Anglice, : 
thoroughfare), unless for absolute necessity, is surely” 
scarcely defensible. Also on acoustic grounds how can it 
be correct to place the pipes at so much greater height 
that any ordinary organ-loft or gallery, or even rood- 
screen? Sound does not readily descend. Another objec- 
tion to the position, though many men may not consider it 
in that light, is that the opportunity of making a feature of — 
the case is lost, for even if any of the pipes are made 
to show they would be practically unlooked for, and there-— 
fore invisible to most people, who would not crane their 
necks for that purpose. It is with difficulty that even those” 
particularly interested in the subject can in comfort examine — 
the paintings of MicHEL ANGELO on the vaulting of the. 
Sistine Chapel at Rome, or the wonderful painting of 

Aurora on the ceiling of the great room in the Rospigliost — 
Palace, except by the aid of a hand-mirror. It need 
scarcely be said that the position of the keyboard 1s, 

according to most authorities, now deemed of little conse- 

quence, provided the player has command of the choir, 
such are the manifold resources of mechanism at the pre- 

sent day. There are some who still doubt whether these 

clever scientific arrangements rendering the distance between 

the operator and the object operated upon immaterial are 

as good as the old plan, but the advantages in many Cases _ 
are so great that the newer device 1s safe to be that usually 

adopted. At Canterbury Cathedral the keyboard is behind 

the seats in the choir, so that the organist is scarcely 
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seen, While speaking of invisible organs, it is impossible to 
help mentioning the well-known example in the Speech 
Room at Harrow School, where it is behind a screen at 
the back of a raised platform, .the console being in front of 
the latter, and looking very much like an ordinary harmo- 
nium. This building was of course specially designed by 
the late Witt1AM Burces, the architect, to be efficient 
acoustically for the voice and for the organ. The writer 
an only speak from experience of the latter, and certainly 
the amount of woodwork to ceiling and elsewhere, the 
ample space above and around the instrument, the circular 
plan, and the generally careful construction of the room, 
catse it to be most successful for its purpose. None of the 
melodious sounds appear to be swallowed up in those parts 
of the building where they are not wanted, but are properly 
directed towards the great series of graduated seats in front 
of the platform. 

But to resume and conclude the consideration of the 
gallery position, allusion must again be made to the divided 
organ at “the grand Church of the Knights of St. John, 
Valetta,’ which Mr, CaRPENTER so well described in the 
supplement to Mr. BeLcHER’s paper, read at the Institute 
of Architects. Speaking of these, he said ‘that while the 
artistic effect is beautiful, their music is most perfectly 
blended with that of the choir. In this great church the 
two organs are placed in recesses with projecting galleries 
above the returned stalls, against the eastern wall on either 
side of the apse, now called the Castille Chapel, while the 
‘high altar, as in the basilican churches of old, stands forward 
30 feet from the east wall, west of the choir-stalls, and it 
has a baldachin suspended over it.” 

There seems scarcely any point about the arrangement 
of organs in which there is not some variety of opinion. 
Mere has Mr. CARPENTER, no mean authority, been praising 
the ‘divided organ,” while Mr. BELCHER objects to it, 
because he says this plan ‘‘mars its corporate existence.” 
Mr. Somers CLarkE also, in the interesting paper mentioned 
at the commencement of this article, touches on some dis- 
advantages about the divided organ at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
principally of a technical nature, which show that great 
care has to be taken, particularly in regard to the position 
of the keyboard. Mr. CLarker says that the player can 
hear the voices of the choir most perfectly. ‘‘ He can hear 
‘the swell and choir organs which are on the south side of 
the church very well, but the great organ is most imperfectly 
heard.” It need scarcely be said the latter is hung up 
above the north side of the stalls, the organist sitting up 
almost in the organ-case, for Mr, CLARKE says “he is boxed 
in to an extraordinary degree.” The voices appear to be 
frequently almost completely. drowned when the great organ 
is in use. Mr. CLARKE compares the treatment of the 
organ at Westminster Abbey with that at St. Paul’s, and 
mentions that it has the same number of stops, but that the 
‘building contains less than half the cubic capacity. All 
this is very interesting and instructive. 

. (To be continued.) 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 


OME of the numerous improvements in modern machi- 
nery and manufacturing processes are not altogether 
unmixed blessings. At first sight it seems a great thing if 
matter hitherto regarded as mere rubbish can be worked up 
into some form in which it may be profitably utilised ; the 
first point to be considered in respect to the product is its 
intrinsic suitability to the purpose to which it is proposed to 
apply it. It is not really sufficient that certain material shall 
‘have just enough strength to hold together until it is built 
‘dnto something, or covered up in the trust that its surround- 
ings will prevent its absolute failure, on the same principle— 
or want of it—that so many of our suburban terraces are 
built, illustrating in material form the apothegm that unity 
is strength, for it is probable that with many of them the 
‘removal of the centre house would materially endanger the 
‘stability of the rest. 

That there is an enormous amount of trash worked up 
into buildings at the present day, probably more than at 
any previous period in the history of architecture, no one 
who has opportunities of -practical observation can con- 
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scientiously deny. For this we cannot altogether blame the 
contractors ; if the money is not forthcoming for good 
materials they will not be supplied, and the matter really 
turns upon this point, for all the rest is or should be within 
control of those for whom the werk is done. The pur- 
blind practice of accepting the lowest tender is a most per- 
nicious one under the lax supervision now in vogue. Some 
recent legal. decisions somewhat sternly point out the 
liabilities of architects, and should have the effect of 
insuring better work for the future. . 

The architectural student must give more attention to 
the study of materials. It is not alone the high art of his 
profession that he needs to master ; this latter part is the 
more attractive, but the former is of more solid importance. 
If this devotion to practical details, which savours some- 
what of drudgery, be distasteful to the aspirant for archi- 
tectural honours, he had better quit the profession, for 
if he neglects it he may become an artist but not an 
architect in the true meaning of the word. Personal in- 
spection, preferably at irregular intervals, should always be 
exercised by the architect of a building ; for if he takes no 
interest in the execution of his work, how can he expect his 
subordinates to do so? Hisduty, in any case, is clear. If 
he is so occupied in preparing designs that he has no time 
for superintending the constructive department, he should 
altogether relinquish that to some one else, and not take 
fees for work to which he cannot give the requisite 
attention. 

When a contract is let at a starvation price it follows 
that there must be a continuous warfare between the 
contractors and the clerks of works, which makes the life 
of the latter—as each one stands alone—a burden under 
such circumstances. Setting aside actual bribery, there 
will always be a tendency to smooth matters over; and 
various fictions, such as the use of stale mortar and half-set 
concrete, are revived, and ironwork of the most friable 
description is duly buried in the structure. Great caution 
should be used in the employment of Belgian rolied 
joists. If the amount of material in these joists corre- 
sponds to their actual strength in relation to a given 
load, it will be found that very little, if any, saving is 
effected as compared with the use of built girders which, 
with the improved methods of rivetting now in use, can 
be turned out with great rapidity and of course of much 
greater strength. In these joist sections there is a great deal 
of iron wasted in making thick webs, for the value of the 
resistance to transverse strain diminishes as the centre of 
gravity of the section is approached. For instance, take a 
girder 12 inches deep, with flanges 6 inches wide, and, in 
the first case, let it be of Belgian joist pattern, 5-inch thick 
all over ; then, allowing 17 tons per sectional square inch 
as the ultimate strength of the material used in tension, 
then for a girder 16 feet long the uniformly distributed 
breaking weight will be, according to the usual rule for 
girders of this form, about 30 tons. The weight of 
the joist will be 4o lbs, per lineal foot. A built-up 
girder of the same outside measurement and the same 
weight would be formed by four angle-irons, 3 inches on the 
limb by j-inch thick, and a web plate 12 inches deep by 
f-inch thick. English girder iron may be taken as having 
a strength of 2t tons per sectional square inch in tension, 
and this would give, for the strength of the built girder, 
375 tons, or 25 per cent. more than that of the rolled 
joist. This gain in strength should certainly allow a 
reduction in weight sufficient to cover the cost of plain 
rivetting ona large quantity, and there is no reason why 
such built girders should not be made in quantity. of 
standard sizes and kept in stock the same as the rolled 
joists. There is another great advantage in the built girder, 
and that is that the iron of which it is made is not brittle. 
It is not to be understood from these remarks that all 
Belgian iron is set down as bad, for, by paying a fair price, 
girder plates of good quality may be obtained in that material. 
If joist sections are preferred to those built up, the girders. 
should be rolled in English steel. 

For the floors of buildings in which heavy loads are 
stored, all girders should be tested before being put in 
place. This is a very simple job and an inexpensive one. 
The girders are taken in pairs, and laid on their sides on 
blocks of wood or rollers; strong iron straps are passed 
over their ends, and a hydraulic cylinder placed between 
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them in the centre to put pressure upon them ; one acts as 
an abutment to the other. A fine wire may be stretched 
along the inner flange of each girder before it is strained, 
from which to measure the deflection under the strain. 
When the full working load is on the girders, each one 
should not deflect more than one-hundredth of an inch for 
each foot of span. The maximum working load should not 
exceed one-fourth of the breaking weight, and, if heavy 
trolleys are running over the floor, not more than one-fifth. 

The quality and condition of the timber used should 
also be carefully watched to prevent the introduction of 
such inferior and green material as is constantly being put 
into modern buildings, showing in a very short time split 
and sprung panels, and warped and rickety floor boards. 
To be able to judge of this material, a special study must 
of course be made of it. 

From a general review of the question, it appears that 
whether good materials are used and properly applied in a 
building depends upon the supervising architect, and if 
such control is not considered sufficient or proves a dead 
letter, it is better to dispense with his services and deal 
directly with the contractor, on such terms as to fix the 
whole responsibility for quality of materials and character 
of work upon him. Even if this method is more costly, it 
may in some cases prove more satisfactory in the end. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


[eas fourth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., president, in the chair. 

The decease was announced of the Dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, honorary member, and also of Mr. George Robson, 
associate. 

Mr. ASTON WEBB read a letter from Sir Arthur Blomfield, 
relative to St. Saviour’s Church. A visit of inspection to the 
church was being arranged, but in the meantime architects 
could pay individual visits to the building. 


(Decorative Plasterwork. 


This was the first of a series of meetings to be held under 
the management of the Art Standing Committee, for the dis- 
cussion and illustration of new and revived decorative processes 
as applied to architectural details. 


Design in’Plaster. 


‘Mr. E. S. PRIOR, M.A,, read a short paper on this subject. 
In it he described architects’ designs as contemptible hybrid 
productions resulting from ignorance, and proposed as a 
remedy the study of first principles, or the initiation of a sort of 
intellectual research. These first principles of design were not 
to be reasoned about; such knowledge should be intuitive and 
grow up with their growth. From pupilage they should keep 
up constant intercourse with artists. As it was they were in 
habit of having recourse to some set of rules and precedents, 
and these they called the principles of design. Indeed they 
might hold misgivings whether, as things were, an architect 
should try to design ornamentation at all. Having described 
fashions of designs not to be followed, he denounced commer- 
cial art. The art of the enterprising tradesman was the 
art of the day, and they should give no countenance 
to it. Mr. Prior also spoke of the value of plaster as 
a material that lent itself so happily for purposes of 
decoration, and referred to examples in the buildings of Wren, 
Inigo Jones, Hawksmoor, &c. Even with an undecorated 
surface plasterwork had a special character of its own. Plaster 
arabesques, so often indulged in, he described as mere grimaces. 
Sincerity should be aimed at, and nature resorted to as a 
perennial source of inspiration. He concluded by saying ihat 
plaster unadorned was adorned the most, at any rate as 
regarded architects while they were dissociated from the crafts. 
They must step down from being professors and take part with 
craftsmen, 

Stucco Duro, or Modelling tn Plaster. 


Mr. G., T. ROBINSON entered into some of the historical, 
details of plasterwork, and read a recipe from Vitruvius for the 
making of stucco which was used by the ancients. He alluded 
to the revival of the art of modelling in plaster in the fifteenth 
century and its influence in regard of this country. It had 
become almost a lost art, but not entirely, as it had travelled 
eastward. The interest taken in the search after the arts of 
antiquity led up to the revival. This the excavations of the 
Baths of Titus under Leo X , mainly led to. The delicate work 
found encrusting the walls led to the attempt to reproduce it. 
In the experiments under Leo X. Giovanni da Udine, however 
it might have happened, arrived at exactly the same recipe for 


his material as that prescribed by Vitruvius. Giovanni’s work 
was so satisfactory that Leo handed over to him works in the- 
Vatican and elsewhere. His work also decorated the Villa. 
Madama and a palace in Rome, since destroyed, two buildings 
of which Raphael was the architect. The art was carried to- 
other parts of Italy by Giovanni, and it crossed the Alps into- 
France with Primaticcio. 
to this country, as he could not rest till he had introduced it 
here. They were immediately engaged on the Palace of 
Nonsuch, the timber framework of which lent itself well to the: 
purpose, 
Robinson mentioned in connection with the art the names of the 


Henry VIII. invited Italian artists. : 


Not a trace of the palace now remained, Mr, 


Duke of Saxe- Weimar and John Evelyn, who described the work _ a 


as probably that of great artists, the last record being that of 
Peter le Neve. There was scarcely a mansion in England that 
did not show its use (many typical examples were mentioned), 
and Scotland also had revelled in rich stuccowork. A defini- 
tion of the difference between plasterwork and sculpture was. 
that the former was made by addition and the latter by sub- 
traction. Mr. Robinson traced the various tastes that had 


prevailed in plasterwork till about the middle of the present 
century, when a more Classical mode of ceilingwork prevailed, | 


Lastly came the Brothers Adam and the reign of composition. 
He pleaded for the restoration of stucco duro. It was easy to 
manipulate, and when made with good lime, durable for inside- 
work and also for outsidework with a mixture of marble 
powder. 


Methods of Sgraffito as applied to Plaster Decoration. 


Mr. HEYwooD SUMNER described the process, and prac- 
tically illustrated it by working on a panel. The groundwork 
for facing or coating the wall was made of Portland cement- 
and sand, the object being to produce the best key. When it had 
been left sufficiently long to set—about three days—a cartoon 
perforated with prick-holes was fixed on it, and the prick-holes 
pounced. This was removed in turn, and 
followed and filled in the colours as marked. After these were: 
in the final coat was applied. There were various recipes for 
making the final coat. With this the whole surface was to be 
covered. 
clear. It was quick work, as the surface was setting all this. 
time. The master cut the outlines, and the assistant followed. 
up immediately to clear away the matter that was to be removed. 
There were many questions that would arise in the work that could 
only be solved by experience. Colours applied when the material 
was thoroughly set always looked grey. If brilliancy of colour 
was desired, the colours must be applied before the material had’ 
set. In the example he showed he had used Parian cement for 
the surface coat, with some colouring matter to take off the 
hard look, but this would not be suitable for outside positions. 
For outside positions he recommended one part of selenitic: 
plaster to one part of silver sand. 


Treatment of Large Surfaces and Friezes, 


Mr. STEPHEN WEBB read a short paper on “The proper 
treatment of Modelled Work for Plaster as applied to Ceilings. 
or other Large Surfaces and to Friezes.” Among the difficulties 
the architectural modeller had to contend with was that of 
scale, and proportion and harmony with the architectural 
surroundings. Nothing would condone the least fault in scale. 
There was, therefore, an obvious advantage of working in the: 
place rather than for the place. Treatment of friezes was a 
fairly simple matter, if the architect could leave to the modeller 
the purely decorative portion of the forms. According to the 
wall space, the modeller divided the frieze up as most con- 
venient into repeats. Then followed the matter of scale, pro- 
jection of parts, &c. “ 

Circumstances of light and shade were also guides as to the 
treatment, so that boldness of relief and flatness in the surface 
and the reverse should not result in harsh efforts on the one 
hand, or in insipidity on the other. In nearly all the bad. 
examples that had come under his notice such pains had been 
bestowed on the surface that no texture had been left. Con- 
sideration was given to the introduction of figures so as to. 
assist but not interfere with the design, and how fresh com- 


binations could be made to produce a pleasing and artistic | 


effect. Ceilings presented great difficulties, but at the same 
time afforded great opportunities. Some time back he ha@ 
been asked to say something on this subject, and he asked a 
person whose opinion he respected, but who had taken no part 
in the discussion, to give his views. This person had said 
that he had never been able to see why ceilings should be 
decorated at all, and he brought forward good reasons, one 
being that no one ever looked at ceiling decorations ; and 
speaking of decoration by colour rather than by modelling, 
that one purpose of a ceiling was to reflect light which the 
use of colour would impede. The modelling, Mr. Webb said, 
must be in character with the room. Want of self-repression 
would entail its own punishment. Time would often be better 
employed in getting knowledge of form and distribution of 
ornament than in discussing treatment of surface and texture. 


the plasterer — 


In the cutting process the edges must be sharp and’ __ 
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When the knowledge was acquired texture would take care of 
itself. Peculiarities of a leading man were often idolised. 
These peculiarities had no artistic value whatever, and should 
not be copied. They were generally individual traits of which 
the artist was himseif unconscious of, 

The PRESIDENT invited Mr. Sedding, the chairman of the 
Art Committee, to open a discussion. 

Mr, J. D. SEDDING said that as representing the Art Com- 
mittee he was extremely gratified at the capital attendance of 
members that night, and the interest that had been taken in all 
that had been said and illustrated. The Institute was also to 
be congratulated on the considerable mess made on the floor 
from the plasterwork going on. Architects were getting a little 
closer to the crafts. His own office often resembled a work- 
shop, and he was rather delighted that it should do so. He 
hoped students would give up some of their nights to modelling. 
Mr. Sedding remarked also that it would be a great gain to art 
if churches were designed in Classic as well as Gothic style. 

Mr. BASIL CHAMPNEYS said he was glad to see so much 
interest had been taken in the subject. It'was a branch of art 
that had been utterly neglected. Its cultivation would be most 
useful in the future. 

Mr. GEORGE SIMMONDS said the sgraffito process was 
extremely interesting. But the very polychromatic work shown 
them seemed to exceed proper limits. The mode usual in Italy 
of using two colours was better and simpler. Too fine lines 
from their extreme fragility he disapproved of, as liable to get 
broken off. In what had been said of moulded plasterwork for 
decoration, mention had been made that the matter of repeats 
could be left to the modeller. The word “repeats”. he dis- 
approved of. Unfitting ornament would, in fact, attract the 
eye. There was a most elaborate ceiling in one of the houses 
in Harrington Gardens. It was in a long low room. No one 
could help looking at it. They felt the ceiling all over them. 
A little boy with his head to you here and his legs to you 
there was repeated ad auseam. Architects were prone to this 
sort of thing. The speaker alluded to other objectionable 
practices in which all legitimate rules were set at naught, one 
principal fault being a want of reticence. Mr. Simmonds also 
took exception to some of the drawings exhibited; they were 
exceedingly good as vignettes or engravings, but for plaster- 
work they would result in poverty of effect and loss of dignity. 
He welcomed anything which would bring architects and 
sculptors together. 

Mr. G. AITCHISON, A.R.A., said he disagreed with Mr. 
Brett’s opinion that ceilings should be left plain. With great 
propriety and absolute truth, Mr. S. Webb had called atten- 
tion.to what was most important of all matters to be taken into 
account, viz. to design for the position in regard to the amount 
of light. Mr. Brett was particularly severe also on the modern 
manner in paper-hanging—such designs as those with small 
squares repeated endlessly were most degrading, and the best 
course was to cover such wall-papers with pictures. There was 
only one remark that might be objected to, viz. that it was easy 
to apply ornament taken directly from nature. Ornament that 
had come down from the past had great excellence, while 
modern copies from nature were too often very flat. Great 
artists, no doubt, went to nature ; but then they modified what 
they acquired from nature, and adapted it for the purpose and 
position required 

Mr. RALPH NEVILL, F.S.A, said that a mantelpiece from 
Nonsuch, said to have been designed by Holbein, was still in 
existence at Reigate Priory. Ceilings of the Jacobean time 
were often wearisome on account of the set pattern always 
catching the eye. In the best examples, though there was 
evidently a set pattern, it was hard to catch it. He had spent 
half an hour and not succeeded to catch it in one case. He 
objected to Mr. Brett’s ideas. It was an atrocious idea that a 
ceiling should reflect light. On the whole, he preferred colour 
to modelling for ceilings. An architect who had the taste 
might take up colour. If he wished to take up modelling let 
him give up architecture. An architect could not dabble in 
everything. He endorsed Mr. Aitchison’s advice that they 
should be humble enough to learn from old work and endeavour 
to carry it a little further towards perfection. 

Mr. ARTHUR CATES having proposed a vote of thanks to 
the readers of the papers, with which were coupled the names 
of Mr. Sedding and Mr, Pite, chairman and secretary of the 
Art Committee, and Messrs. Whitcombe and Priestley, it was 
put by the President and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Heywoop SUMNER acknowledged the compliment on 
behalf of all. He remarked that the very polychromatic 
sgraffito work had been shown merely as an example of what 
could be done in polychrome. 

During the meeting the members had an opportunity of 
seeing how plaster modelling work was done, as a portion of 
ceiling designed by Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., for a house in 
Queen’s Gate, was being executed by Messrs. Whitcombe 
and Priestley as a practical demonstration of their method of 

modelling in plaster. Mr. Priestley explained that the material 
was composed of lime, hair and Portland cement. This was 
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much better than selenitic plaster, as by wetting it it could 
always be added to, even six months later. 
The meeting then adjourned. 


THE LATE SIR EDGAR BOEHM. 


E announce with much regret, says the 77mes, the sudden 
\ death, in his studio in the Fulham Road, of the 
eminent sculptor, Sir Edgar Boehm, R.A. The body was first 
discovered by Her Royal Highness Princess Louise (Mar- 
chioness of Lorne). The Princess, who formerly studied the 
art of sculpture with Sir Edgar at his studio, has since paid 
him occasional visits, and cn Friday evening arrived at a quarter 
to six o'clock, having given previous notice of her intention. 
Her Royal Highness walked straight to the studio, and was 
horrified to see the apparently lifeless body of her late in- 
structor. The Princess immediately summoned Mr, Gilbert, 
A R.A, who occupies an adjoining studiv. Sir Edgar was then 
in a comatose condition. He was kneeling on the floor, with 
his head resting on a couch. He was laid upon the couch, 
where he expired, apparently from heart disease. Me. Gilbert 
sent at once for Dr. Norman M’Caskie, of Sydney Place, South 
Kensington, and for the deceased’s solicitor, Mr. John Guscotte, 
of Onslow Square. Dr. M’Caskie found that life was quite 
extinct. The resident commissionaire at the studio, John 
Parker, who usually took Sir Edgar’s lunch, spoke to the 
deceased at about four o’clock, when Parker was lighting the 
lamps. Sir Edgar then appeared in his usual good health, and 
said to Parker as he entered his studio, “{ am expecting 
Princess Louise, and will wait here for Her Royal Highness.” 
Sir Edgar had been previously working on a horse which was: 
to have been completed for one of the Rothschilds. Only lass 
week he completed a statue of the late Emperor Frederick,, 
which is to be erected at Windsor. Sir Edgar was not known. 
to be in bad health, but he had lately experienced more than, 
one severe shock ; last summer in the death of his wife, and. 
only a fortnight ago in that of his brother, an inspector at the. 
Museum, Berlin. Blows of such a kind, and so sudden, are not 
borne with impunity by men whose mental energies are 
habitually strained, as were his, to the uttermost by hard and 
trying work. 

Joseph Edgar Boehm was of Hungarian parentage, and was 
born at Vienna in 1834. His father was a medallist and 
director of the Mint, and was in his day a well-known collector. 
of works of art. The boy was trained as an artist from the 
beginning, deriving no little help from his father’s collection 
and being much stimulated by his father’s keen interest in art. 
Together they travelled much in Italy, and there the lad’s taste 
for sculpture definitely declared itself. Hecame to England in 
1848, and remained here three years, deriving immense advan- 
tage from the daily study of those Parthenon marbles in the 
British Museum which some sentimental people are now so. 
anxious to give back to Greece. In 1853, at the age of eighteen, 
he received his first Imperial prize in Vienna, and from that 
time worked hard in designing and executing coins and medals. 
In 1859 he went for three years to Paris, and there, in the. 
capital of modern art, he lived a life that was full of interest 
and that had the most beneficial effect upon his talent. Then 
came the London Exhibition of 1862, at which Boehm, then 
becoming well-known, was a successful exhibitor. He had now 
abandoned coins and medals, and was giving his mind to por- 
trait busts and statuettes, chiefly equestrian. It was these that 
most attracted the attention of the Queen, and Boehm rapidly 
rose in favour with the Court. He rapidly became known to 
the general public also, where the very qualities with which 
artists found fault—especially the somewhat too, pictorial 
quality of his art—gained him notice and favour. His success 
may be said to have been established in the year 1869, when 
he was commissioned to place a colossal statue of the Queen 
in Windsor Castle, together with a monument of the Duke of 
Kent in St. George’s Chapel, and to execute bronze statuettes 
of all the Royal Family for Her Majesty. His first very impor- 
tant public work was the statue of John Bunyan for Redford 
(1872) ; then followed a colossal “ Duchess of Bedford,” in gilt , 
bronze, for the park at Woburn, and his first London statue, 
that of Sir John Burgoyne for Waterloo Place. 

In 1878 Boehm was elected an A.R.A., and if any justifica- 
tion could be required for this election, it is to be found in the 
magnificent statue of Carlyle, which was exhibited soon after- 
wards. The fine character of this statue attracted notice at 
once, and Mr. Ruskin only echoed the general opinion when 
he pronounced it a work of genius. Cast in bronze, it is now 
placed on the Thames Embankment at Chelsea, not far from 
the little house where Carlyle lived and died. By the time 
that this statue was exhibited, it may be said that Mr. Boehm’s 
place in the estimation of the public and of his brother artists 
was assured. Commissions poured in upon him from the 
Royal Family, from the Government and from private persons. 
Among the many works which he executed after this date it is 
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enough to mame a few—colossal statues of Lord Napier of 
Magdala and of Lord Northbrook for Calcutta ; a marble statue 
of King Leopold I. of Belgium for St. George’s Chapel; a 
recumbent figure of Princess Alice and her child, for the 
mausoleum at Frogmore and for Darmstadt; and a statue of 
the Prince Imperial. It was 2t first intended to place this in 
Westminster Abbey ; but, as will be remembered, great opposi- 
tion to the idea was expressed in Parliament and elsewhere, and 
the matter was settled by the removal of the statue to St: 
George's Chapel. Of Boehm’s outdoor statues in London, 
executed about this time, it is enough to mention that of 
William Tyndale, the Reformer, for the Thames Embankment, 
and that of Lord Lawrence for Waterloo Place. In the latter 
case, being dissatisfied with the effects of the first statue, Mr. 
Boehm, at his own expense, replaced it by another. In 1882 
he became full Academician; in 1881 he was appointed 
Sculptor in Ordinary to the Queen ; the Academies of Florence 
and Rome had already elected him member ; and he received 
medals at Vienna and elsewhere. On the death of Dean 
Stanley he was charged with the making of his tomb, and the 
result, a recumbent statue, was one of the most admirable 
pieces of portrait sculpture that our age has produced. This 
beautiful statue was repeated for Rugby Chapel. 

More recently, Mr. Boehm (who was created a baronet in 
1889) has been prominently before the public as the maker of 
the new Wellington statue at Hyde Park Corner, and of the 
jabilee coinage. We will not attempt to say that either of 
these is successful ; but it is well known that in the case of the 
coinage he was greatly hampered by his instructions. The 
Wellington statue is good portraiture, and the horse is true to 
life > but the whole work is a failure from the point of view of 
design, the four soldiers at the base being mere excrescences, 
and forming no part of the pedestal. The sculptor has been 
better seen in many of his animal studies, such as the sea- 
lions in Sir J. E. Millais’s house, Lord Leicester’s lion and 
lioness, and the life-size bull with its leader which was in the 
Royal Academy a few yearsago. We must not omit to mention 
his meda!lions and medals, severa! of which have been extremely 
successsul. 

Sir Edgar Boehm will be greatly missed both in the world 
of art and in society, where his genial manners and great con- 
versational gifts made him a general favourite. He married, 
in 1860, Frances Louisa, daughter of Mr. Boteler, of Liverpool, 
and was left a widower this year. His son, Edgar Collins, 
born 1869, succeeds to his title, 


TESSERZ. 


The Eleanor Crosses, 
J. TURNER. 


Ve statues of Eleanor were modelled in wax. There is an 

item for bringing 726 lbs. of wax from the house of Torel ; 
4 cwt. 3 qrs. 3 lbs. of the same material were purchased for the 
modelling of the images over the Queen’s bowels at Lincoln, 
and her heart at the Black Friars, London; three of these 
which were of small size were “ made and cast” by an English- 
man, William of Suffolk ; others were the work of a sculptor 
named Master Alexander of Abingdon, and another called 
“ Dymenge de Legery” or “De Reyns”; they also made the 
marb'e tomb at Lincoln on which was placed one of the large 
effigies designed and cast by Torel; 1,700 lbs. of metal were 
bought tomake three statues, and besides this there is a pay- 
ent of §o/. for the same material, which must have procured 
double the first-named quantity, which cost only 21/. 13s. 8d.; 
350 gold florins, which seem to have been worth 2s 6d. each, 
were applied to the gilding of the metal figures. In addition to 
images there were paintings on and around Eleanor’s tombs at 
Westminster and the Black Friars, which were executed by 
Master Walter of Durham. He was also employed at West- 
minster. The sum total of the money paid to Torel for the 
effigies of Eleanor and of the king (whoever he may have been) 
was 113/ 6s. 82 of the money of that time, equal in value to 
about 1,70 2. of our present currency. According to the 
theories of Walpole and Gough, Torel must have the credit of 
designing the crosses; but as his name is not mentioned in 
connection with any one uf them, we shall take the liberty to 
deny his pretensions until some better evidence in their favour 
shall be produced We find that only one foreigner is men- 
tioned among the builders or carvers of these monuments. 
The crosses were nine in number, viz. at Lincoln, Northampton, 
Stony Stratford, Woburn, Dunstable, St Albans, Waltham, 
Cheap and Charing ; that at Geddington, which is attributed 
to Edward, is not mentioned in the rolls Lincoln Crass was 
the work of Richard of Stowe, mason (cesmentarius) ; those of 
Northampton, Srony Stratford, Woburn, Dunstable and St. 
Albans were all built by John of Battle ; Waltham by Roger de 
Crundale in conjunction with Dymenge de Legeri or De Reyns; 
Cheap by Michael of Canterbury ; and Charing by Richard de 


| poetry, the senses are attracted. 
| may be perverted—the colour to gaudiness, and the rhythm and — 
| rhyme to jingle and absurdity ; and by neither, unconnected 


Crundale, who died before it was finished, when the works were 
carried on by Roger de Crundale, the joint builder of Waltham 
Cross. It appears that the decorated parts of some of these 
monuments were worked in London, and sent to their several 
sites. The figures of Eleanor with which they were adorned, 
bearing a general resemblance to the effigies of Torel from 
which they were probably copied, were carved by Alexander of 
Abingdon and William of Ireland, the latter of whom did some 
portions of the crosses at Lincoln and Northampton; the 
statues on Waltham Cross may have been the productions of 
Dymenge de Legeri. The materials of the crosses were Caen 
stone, Sussex and Purbeck marbles. The figures were made 
of the former ; those at Charing expressly stated to have been 
the work of Alexander of Abingdon were of Caen stone, as were 
those also at Waltham. : 3 


Contrast and Opposition, 
R. BURCHETT. ce 

Tt will be found that the contrasting of the opposite sides of 
forms conduces to their beauty in a greater degree than a mere — 


opposition. It may be necessary also to define that contrast is 
modified opposition, while opposition is taken to mean mere 


absolute reversed repetition ; and upon examination it appears 


that what we call contrast is the distinctive mark of vitality and 
animated nature, and opposition of inanimate forms and 
absolute fixity. The two halves of the human body are, indeed, 
exact repetitions, but they are so only when in a state of perfect 
quiescence ; the moment vitality asserts itself in motion 
opposition gives place to contrast. 
vitality is manifested not in mobility but in development, we 
find the law of contrast substituted invariably for that of bare 
opposition. In the works of architecture and other similar 
works of man, opposition, on the other hand, bears sway almost — 
unlimited ; in Classical architecture the principle of contrast 
being even less frequently called in than in the more highly 


decorated and varied forms of Medieval art. The geometrical ~ 


form of ornament also prevails in the former; in the latter the — 
forms of the vegetable kingdom are the frequent types on which 
the artist has modelled his compositions, 


Colour in Painting. 


F. HOWARD. 
By means of colour in painting, as by rhythm and rhyme in 
In both cases the qualities 


with other qualities of art, can any intellectual impression be ~ 
produced. It may be alleged that as the pleasurederived from 
colour is purely ocular, and has no connection with animal 
feeling, it should, upon the principles hitherto advanced, take 
rank above form in the abstract, the pleasure we derive from 
which is sometimes associated with, if not wholly dependent 
upon, animal feelings and desires. But it must be kept in 


mind that it isas a means of appealing to the mind, in which 


character alone it can be considered as belonging to the fine 
arts, that form is stated to be superior to colour. The want of 
attention to this distinction as to form in the fine arts has led 
to the revival, under the plausible name of Christian art, of the 
barbarisms of early painters who were unable to do better. 
The error is founded upon the false assumption that the Classic 
and other branches of art are only intended to please the eye, 
but that Christian art requires the exhibition of a mortified 
exterior, to inculcate humility and renunciation of the world. 
It is an utter confusion of the means with the end. Christian 
art is art applied to Christian purposes. The art is the same 
whether in sculpture, painting, or music, to whatever purpose 
applied. The end to which it is applied makes it Christian or 
anti-Christian art. Are not the laws of harmony and melody 
as stringeat in Christian music as in the most jingling jig? If 
there be any difference, it is that Christian art, whether in 
music or painting, requires the utmost refinement of the means, 


and their strictest appliance to the end. The merit of colour 


must depend upon its truth or correctness, in combination with 
harmonious arrangement. But as in nature it varies with the 
light under which the object is seen, there are many varieties of 
colour, which are equally true or correct, and yet totally oppo- 
site to each other in what is termed tone: such as the warm 
tone of Both, the silvery tone of Ostade, the grey tone of 
Ruysdael ; and as is implied in the general meaning of tone as 
opposed to rawness or crudity of colour, which is the absence 
of tone. It should, however, be observed that there are certain 
tones of colour which are pleasing to the eye, without any 
reference to meaning ; and when found in a picture, though 
they may be made use of in direct opposition to propriety, it is 
conventionally decided by artists that they are entitled to be 
considered as fine colour. Sir Joshua Reynolds mentions a 
moonlight scene, painted by Rubens, which was so rich and 
glowing in colour that, if the stars had been omitted, it would 
have passed very well for a sunset. And there are still more 
particular instances in which objects are represented as they 
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could appear only under the influence of coloured blinds or 
glasses. On this point it must be said that if there be any just 
principle in the test hitherto made use of, viz. the degree of 
intellectuality displayed in art, and if the fine arts be more than 
a mere toy to please the senses, an ornament or decoration, 
then this conventional tone of colour can take no rank as a part 
ofthem. If the tones which are desired can be found in nature, 
let the subject be chosen in which they can appropriately be 
displayed ; and if any artificial means be required to produce 
such tones in nature, then let the picture show that the objects 
are represented under such artificial influences. The only judg- 
ment that can be passed upon colour, beyond that of its indi- 
_ vidual -truth and correctness, is as to its congruity with the 
mental impression intended, and as to its harmonic arrange- 
ment. Serious and pathetic scenes are ill-suited by gorgeous 
and brilliant colouring. Gay and joyous subjects will Jose effect 
if represented in subdued or gloomy tones. With regard tothe 
harmonic asrangement, it is scarcely possible to fix any rule or 
standard. So long as the colour be neither glaringly fierce nor 
violently contrasted, and do not interfere with the mental im- 
pression intended, it will be difficult to find a solid objection to 
any that.is not positively disagreeable. 


Ifonuments in Churches. 
W. S. LANDOR. 


Neither maral nor other monuments of the dead ever were 
seen in the temples of Greece or Rome. If the Christian 
religion was tolerant of this profanation, it was from motives 
neither slight nor unholy ; it was to protect her defenders from 
outrage in their last home, and to excite at once the piety and 
the courage of their fellow-worshippers. It was continued for 
profit and perquisite. The Crusaders, and others who bore 
arms at home, lie recumbent under the images of their inter- 
cessors, and express, in their placid countenances, no sentiment 
but devotion. Everything about them bears one character. 
I was the first, I believe, to express my opinion publicly that 
there should be neither burials nor monuments in churches. 
At the same time I proposed that the images of great men 
should adorn the public walks of our cities. Such is our 
climate, that we cannot walk among them frequently in the 
open air. But why not build ample and well-lighted arcades 
for their reception? Naval worthies might rest upon rostra 
just higher than our heads, and not upon columns where only 
the jackdaws can see them, Generals of armies should have 
equestrian statues ; poets, philosophers and historians (when- 
éver we have any) may rest on single plinths, and theirs be 
only busts. No inscriptionforany. It is singular that Southey, 
when we were walking for the last time together, should have 
conversed with me on the subject of his monument. He was 
then in perfect health, We walked in College Green, Bristol, 
and I said to him, ‘‘ Twenty years hence, perhaps, workmen 
may be busy on this very spot in putting up your statue.” He 
replied, “ If ever I have one I would wish it to be here.” 


The Mexican Village, Mitia, 
G. V. TEMPSKY. 

Immediately on the outskirts of the village we came upon 
the first group of ruins, composed of four buildings, fronting 
towards an open square in the midst of them. Two were entire 
ruins, with but some vestiges of the wall standing; the other 
two were in better condition, excepting that they were roofless. 
The main building contains two small subterraneous chambers, 
wherein a pillar of stone can be seen, which is called the “ pillar 
of death,” because even the present Indians believe that who- 
soever among them embraces this column must die in a short 
time after. This belief does not extend to other races than 
themselves, because they have frequently seen white persons 
trying the experiment without any evil result. The walls of all 
these buildings have two distinct parts : the inner, which con- 
sists merely of round unhewn stones, boulders cemented 
together ; and the outer, which is formed of a sort of mosaic, 
with this difference, that the figured surface of the common 
mosaic is formed of pieces of marble, &c., cemented on a bed 
of stucco ; whereas the Mexican mosaic forms its figures by 
means of the head or outer part of oblong-shaped pieces of 
stone, that are inserted, the rest of their length, in the spaces 
left for them in front of the inner portion of the wall. All these 
ornamental pieces are formed of a soft sandstone, cut with the 
greatest attention to the correctness of right angles, as they all 
have to fit in their whole length close together, and to form a 
smooth surface exteriorly with their heads. Each piece is 
about 7 inches in length, 1 in depth, and 2} in breadth, All 
the figures represented in the ornamental devices of this mosaic 
are rectangular or diagonal, and exhibit a great variety in that 
limited system of design. The doors and windows of the 
buildings are square, wide and low ; their lintels formed of very 
large solid slabs of stone. The inside of these buildings had 
been plundered long ago of all interesting ornaments, such as 
idols, &c, and there remained but the naked inner walls of 
round stones. The soil of the inner courtyard of these four 
buildings had been turned at various times by treasure-hunting 


governments, officials, and private individuals. Of course, 
there were long stories afloat about the immense treasures still 
in existence in that neighbourhood, but none of the public 
investigations had been successful. The a/cade hinted to me 
that there were two old Indians, “very knowing dogs,” as he 
called them, who are strongly suspected of having fallen in 
with the mine of treasures, but they keep the secret, and take 
care to live merely comfortably. . We wandered to another 
group of ruins, which lies contiguous to the former, and found 
that these ruins also represent four buildings, whereof three are 
of similar size, and the fourth much larger than the rest, being 
the most important building of the two groups. This last 
building contains one large hall, wherein there are six solid 
stone pillars, standing at an equal distance from one another, 
along the centre of the hall. They seem to have supported the 
roof, are of granite, each of one massive piece, and have neither 
pedestal, capital, nor architrave ; their height is about 12 feet, 
their diameter about 4 feet at the base, from which it dimi- 
nishes. To this hall adjoins a projecting part of the building, 
that looks towards the mountains in an opposite direction from 
the central courtyard. Init there are four apartments —three 
lesser ones and a big one in the centre. One of the small 
ones still bears a flat roof of stone. The other three buildings 
of this group are merely small heaps of ruins, excepting one 
that has yet a window and two stone pillars standing erect. 


Interpenetrations in Later Gothic. 
R. WILLIS. 


Amongst other characters that distinguish the later styles of 
Gothic on the Continent from our own contemporary Perpen- 
dicular style there may be observed a much greater and more 
fanciful intricacy of parts, contrived, apparently, more with a 
view to display difficulties overcome than beauties. of art, 
Hence an excessive employment of interpenetrating surfaces, 
especially in the Flamboyant style. In English examples a 
moulding may sometimes be found which penetrates some 
projecting member, and appears on the other side, but they are 
not common, and are confined merely to the interferences of 
adjacent necessary members of the architectural arrangement. 
In the Flamboyant style, on the contrary, interpenetration 
occurs so frequently as to constitute a characteristic, and is 
produced not merely between two neighbouring architectural 
members, but new members are also introduced for the mere 
purpose of showing interpenetrations. Thus two different bases 
may be given to the same shaft, or even two or more different 
turrets with pinnacles may be placed on an identical position 
on the plan and madeto interfere and interpenetrate throughout 
their entire height from the base upwards. in a manner that 
defies description. It may, perhaps, be found that this 
character only belongs to one period or one district of the 
Flamboyant style. In Germany and in the Low Countries the 
later styles of Gothic are worked with a profusion of inter- 
penetrating and interlacing mouldings, but these are always 
confined to the interferences that can be produced between the 
details of neighbouring architectural members, and are there- 
fore to be considered as belonging to the same class as the 
similar examples that occasionally occur in English work, but 
is carried to a greater excess ; and, indeed, the Flamboyant 
specimens abound with this kind of enrichment, 


Chapeis on Bridges. 
ALFRED BURGES. 

It was the custom of our pious forefathers to erect religious’ 
houses upon bridges, and in some cases as many as two have 
been connected with the same bridge. The chapel was 
generally dedicated to the saint who was supposed to have 
under his protection those who navigated the river over which 
the bridge was built. One of the most noted of these buildings 
was the chapel upon Old London Bridge, which was dedicated 
to St. Thomas, and was not more remarkable for its magnitude 
than for the beauty of its architecture. It remained for a long 
series of years the wonder and admiration of the time, and was 
at last removed to make way for the improvements in 1756, 
That a chapel was attached to Bow Bridge in former ages is 
more than probable, especially when we consider the period of 
its erection and the circumstances which led to its foundation ;. 
indeed, without a chapel so ancient a bridge could hardly be 
considered complete. In support of this opinion, we find in: 
Sir William Dugdale’s well-known work upon “ Embanking. 
and Draining” a chapel referred to. Jt is first noticed in the 
thirty-third year of Henry VI.’s reign, when a commission was 
appointed to view the state and repair of the banks of the river, 
in these words, “‘ betwixt Saint Katherine’s Chapel upon Bow 
Bridge, in the parish of West Hamme, unto East Tilbury.” 
And, again, in the first year of Edward IV.’s reign, another 
view is ordered from the “ Mill called Tempyl Mylle to the 
chapel of Saint Katherine upon Bow Bridge, thence to Horn- 
done,” &c. From this authority, it would appear that Bow 
Bridge once possessed achapel, and that the same was dedicated 
to St Katherine, but where it was placed or who was its founder 
we have not been fortunate enough to discover, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE report which was read at the meeting of the 
Organising Committee of the Imperial Institute on Wed- 
nesday stated that the exhibition floor and the administra- 
tive offices would be ready for occupation in the spring of 
next year. Sir FREDERICK ABEL also reported on the steps 
taken by the Government of India and by the Governments 
of the various colonies towards the preparation of sample 
and commercial collections for display in the Institute. A 
donation by the Maharajah of Jeypore of 20,000/. and a 
vote by the House of Assembly of South Australia of 
1,845/. towards the funds of the Imperial Institute were 
notified. 


ACCORDING to the report of the Yorkshire Union of 
Artists, which was read at the annual meeting on Saturday, 
there are 190 members’ names on the books. The number 
of works received this year was 310, of which 265 were 
exhibited. It was considered to be a satisfactory sign that 
a very large number of the pictures in the present exhi- 
bition in York had been specially invited for the forth- 
coming exhibition in the Municipal Art Gallery at Leeds. 
AAs few works were marked for competition this year, it was 
wise that the competition scheme should remain in abey- 
ance, and it is left for the members to suggest any scheme for 
its renewal or withdrawal. The accounts could not be 
made up until the close of the exhibition, and therefore the 
annual balance-sheet could not be presented. Sir FREDERICK 
LEIGHTON, P.R.A., was re-elected president ; the Mayor of 
Halifax and the Dean of York were added to the list of 
patrons ; the vice-presidents were reappointed, with the 

-addition of Mr. M. C. W. Fiower ; the honorary treasurer 
and honorary secretary were re-elected ; and Mr. RENARD 
-and Mr. HEaty were appointed auditors. After discussion, 
it was resolved that next year’s exhibition should again take 
; place at York (if suitable arrangements can be made), and 
- that failing York, Halifax, Scarborough, or Bradford should 
“be the place of exhibition. 


— 


_ We lately mentioned that the School Board of London 
intended to duplicate some schools in order to save 
‘trouble in preparing special plans for the new buildings. 
~Qne question that has arisen out of the arrangement relates 
to the payment of the quantity surveyors.. At present they 
-are paid I per cent. on the amount of the contract, and 
accordingly they were asked what reduction they were pre- 
pated to accept in cases where plans corresponded more or 
léss with those which had been previously measured. The 
following proposals were’ submitted by the surveyors em- 
ployed by the Board :—‘‘1. In undertaking to do the sur- 
yeying work at the low rate of 1 per cent, we were mate- 
ially influenced by the probability that the character of the 
‘schools would be similar, and the cost large in amount. 
2. There are many works, such as alterations and additions 
-to existing buildings, in which the quantity and intricacy of 
the work required, together with the comparative smallness 
.of the contract amounts, not only leaves us without remune- 
‘ration for our own services, but does not even cover the 
cost of assistants’ time and expenses. We have, therefore, 
to look to any similarity or repetition of work in connec- 
tion with new schools to redress the balance of loss. 
-2, Leaving out of account the duplicated (or upper) part 
.of the buildings, 1 per cent. would not be adequate remu- 
neration for the lower portion, the outbuildings, &c., 
alone. 4. The diminution of labour in consequence 
of the duplication, would not be so great as might 
at first sight appear. It is true that the actual mea- 
suring of the upper portion would be saved. On the 
other hand, in taking off separatively above and below a 
horizontal line, heights would have to be measured in two 
dimensions instead of one, and additional care would be 
required to avoid confusion and error. Also, in view of 
the facts that the Board require to be furnished with a 
complete set of dimensions and abstracts for each school, 
and that the standard specification must be corrected, and 
the priced bills examined separately for each contract, it is 
clear that the labour of preparing the bills of quantities 


from the dimensions would be practically the same for a 
duplicated as for a new building. Having regard to all the 
circumstances of the case, we submit the following pro- 
posals, which we think fair to both parties :—1. In each. 
case the first school of a kind to be charged at the agreed 
rate of 1 per cent. throughout. 2. In the case of buildings 
duplicated as above described, a uniform reduced rate of 
4 per cent. to be charged for the whole of the work 
included in the tender under the head of ‘ Main Building,’ 
and comprising latrines, urinals and drains.” The Works 
Committee have approved of the surveyors’ proposals. 


Or late years announcements are put forth regularly — 
about applications for Parliamentary powers to remove 
‘‘Nelson’s Pillar,” which stands in the middle of Sackville — 
Street, Dublin ; but the Doric column somehow continues 
to survive. Once more it is threatened. It is now pro- 
posed to remove the column from the position where it 
stands, and where it seems to divide the street into 
two equal divisions, and to re-erect it at the northern end 
of the street, near Rotundo. The property in it would be 
vested in the Irish Commissioners of Public Works. For 
that purpose a Bill will be promoted. The Dublin Cor- 
poration threaten opposition to the scheme unless the 
destination of the pillar is altered. From the importance 
of Sackville Street people suppose that only local politicians 
are worthy to be represented in it by statues. There are 
other sites to be obtained should Parliament sanction the 
removal of the column, but none of them have advantages 
over what was originally selected. 


THE report of the committee of the Silchester Excava- 
tion Fund describes the results of the work at the “insula,” 
which is north of the forum of the Roman town. The 
excavations began in June. By means of trenching the 
boundaries of the “insula” were ascertained, and sections 
of what seemed boundary walls were laid bare, as well as 
traces of buildings to the north-east. Further operations 
had then to be suspended till after the harvest. Next, the 
west gate, which had been previously unexplored, was laid — 


bare, and the north and south gates, already partially ex- : 


cavated in 1872, were laid open, and also a portion of the 
inner face of the city wall. On the resumption of the works 
the examination of the “insula” was recommenced, and a 
large house was discovered, which had been ornamented 
with mosaic floors, its walls decorated with colour, and its 
rooms heated with hypocausts. Being near the surface, it 
had suffered from repeated ploughing. That patt of the 
‘‘insula” lying south of the highway was outlined, and the 
street bounding it on that side discovered. North of the 
highway a series of refuse pits were come upon. In onea 
perfect bronze scale-beam and a number of iron tools— 
chisels, axes, hammers, files, anvils, &c.—were found. A 

well was also discovered lined with oak boarding. The 

basilica has been re-examined. The remains of what appear 

to be two temples were found near the parish church, which 

stands close to the site of the east gate. 


we 


By. the death of M. Euctnr CHARPENTIER, France 
loses one of the last members of the old school of battle- 
painters. Any one who will compare his illustrations of 
THIERS’s histories with similar scenes produced of late 
yeats by DerarLtE, DE NEvUVILLE, BERNE BELLECOUR, 
Proralts, &c., will perceive that the difference is suggestive 
of an entire change of tactics. But the explanation is that 
the modern painters were not contented with a study of 
troops at reviews. M. CHARPENTIER was, however, largely 
patronised by officials at one period. He painted several 
pictures for the Versailles Gallery, and more of his battle- 
pieces were distributed among. provincial galleries. M. 
CHARPENTIER was born in Paris in 1811, and belonged to 
a family of artists. He was a pupil of Baron Gérarp, the 
Court painter, and of Coicniet. In 183t he revealed his 
tendency by a Bzvouac of Cutrassiers, At the time of the 
Crimean War he was strongest in power. In his old age 
he was compelled to serve as professor in the Lycée at 
Versailles, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NOS. 303 & 304._MORDEN GRANGE, BLACKHEATH. 
[J. BELCHER.] 


RESIDENCES, WAKE GREEN ROAD, MOSELEY, BIRMINGHAM, 


HESE residences have recently been erected from 

the designs of Messrs Essex & Nico, of 8 New- 

hall Street, Birmingham. The elevations are in red bricks, 

relieved with Bath stone dressings and Bracknell rubber 

bricks. The roofs are covered with brindled tiles. The 

Getached house was erected by Mr. JoHN Bowen, of Balsall 

Heath, Birmingham, at a cost of about 2,000/., and the 

pair of semi-detached houses was erected by Mr. F. J. 

Britey, of Red Hill, Coventry Road, Birmingham, at a 
ost of about 1,900/, 


£T. GILES’S CHURCH, OXFORD. 
CHURCH OF ST. MARY-LE-BJW, CHEAPSIDE. 
CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN, LUDGATE. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


HE fifth ordinary meeting of the Association took place 
on Friday evening, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, in the 
chair. 

Messrs. P. Banhof, T. J. Morgan and A. H. Bamber were 
elected members. 

Mr. COLE A. ADAMS asked if the “ Architectural Associa- 
tion Notes” was the official organ of the Association, and 
whether the leading article in the December issue gave the 
authorised views of the committee. 

The President answered Yes to the first question, and No 
to the second. The meeting was then adjourned. 

The President opened a business meeting, and the special 
committee appointed brought forward their draft of rules of 
the Association, as revised by them. After amending and 
passing a few of the preliminary clauses, the meeting was 
adjourned tiil Friday, the 19th inst. A report is deferred till 
next week, 


‘ 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T a meeting of the above, held on Tuesday, the oth inst, 
the president, Mr. T. Naden, gave an address to the 
anembers, in which he referred at considerable length to the 
growth and development of the city up to the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century, showing that its progress was an example 
of the wonderful power, energy, labour and genius of the men 
who have created it. Beginning with the mention of Birming- 
kam in Domesday Book, and of the weekly market held in the 
twelfth century, Mr. Naden passed rapidly over the stirring 
times of the seventeenth century, in which the old Ship Inn 
and Stratford House at Camp Hill were well known houses on 
the outskirts of the town. Aston Hall was built by Sir Thomas 
Holt, and St. Martin’s Church was cased in brick for its 
preservation. At the close of the seventeenth century in 1689 
the first dissenting chapel was built in Old Meeting Street, 
followed by a second in three years’ time in Digbeth, and about 
the same time the Roman Catholics built a chapel and convent 
near the present St. Bartholomew’s Church ; both these were 
almost immediately destroyed, and in their place a chapel was 
built at Edgbaston. From this time onwards the growth of 
Birmingham was rapid and steady. Before the close of the 
seventeenth century there were six churches or chapels in the 
tewn, and according to Hutton “the greater prosperity of the 
people was reflected in the improved appearance of the town” 
St. Philip’s Church was finished in 1719, and in 1731 was with 
St. Martin’s and the newly-built Grammar School the most 
prominent building in the town, north of which there lay the 
grounds of New Hall, and beyond those open country, while 
‘the centre of the town from Digbeth to the Bull Ring was 
occupied by picturesquely-gabled half-timber buildings over- 
‘hanging the winding thoroughfare. Mr. Naden was able to 
show by means of the surveys of Wesley and Bradford and 
those of the present time the growth in the next hundred years, 
and concluded his address by a tribute to the genius and labours 
-of the manufacturers and inventors to whom Birmingham owes 
her greatness, 
The hearty thanks of the meeting was on the motion of Mr. 
H. R. Lloyd, supported by Messrs. Hale, W. Doubleday, W. H. 
Bidlake and others, accorded to Mr. Naden, and with the vote 


was coupled a wish that the paper might be printed in order 
that it could be permanently retained by the members of the 
Association. 


WHITFIELD TABERNACLE COMPETITION. 


S Mr. Woodward could not bring the question of the 
award in this competition before the notice of the 
Institute on the 17th ult., he agreed with the assessor, Professor 
T. Roger Smith, that they should refer the matter to the 
decision of the President if he were willing to undertake the 
service, and publish his decision. The President, having 
acceded to this proposal, arranged a meeting with the fore- 
going gentlemen, and the following is a copy of his 

decision :— 

20 New Cavendish Street, W.: Dec. 9, 1899. 


Whitfield Tabernacle Competition. 


Gentlemen,—At our interview on the 28th ult. Mr. Wood- 
ward stated his objections, with a view to the interests of the 
profession, to Professor Smith’s award, and the Professor 
offered his explanations in regard of his action in the matter. 
It now becomes my duty, in accordance with my promise, to 
express the opinion I have formed on the merits of the case. 

I should premise that I have arrived at my decision on the 
questions at issue without seeing or considering the merits of 
the various designs. j 

It appears in the first place that the instructions to compet- 
ing architects were not prepared by a professional adviser, and 
contained a clause limiting the cost to the sum of 15,000/, 
which, as Professor Smith, the assessor appointed to report on 
the plans, rightly points out, appears inadequate for the pur- 
pose ; that in the second place the instructions were accom- 
panied by a plan of the site without a scale, manifestly incorrect 
on the face of it, because, though drawn rectangular, the 

dimensions of the sides running north 
133 and south do-not agree. It further 
appears from Mr. Woodward that one, 
at any rate, of the competitors inquired 
at headquarters what he was to do 
under the circumstances, and was told 
by the representative of the secretary 
that he was “to stick to the dimen- 
102 sions figured on the plan”; while, on 
the other hand, the assessor was in- 
formed by the secretary that one or more other competitors 
who made similar inquiries were told that, as no further instruc- 
tions could be given, they must act in the matter as they 
thought best. They therefore went to the site itself, and found 
that the frontage towards Tottenham Court Road actually 
measured 108 feet, which exactly tallied with the difference 
between the two other dimensions at the back of the site. 
They accordingly made their designs fit the actual site: one 
of these designs was that selected by the assessor for the first 
place in the competition. 

Mr. Woodward’s contention is that, though the assessor had 
stated that the sum to which the competitors were limited was 
not in his opinion adequate to carry out the work in a worthy 
manner, and though the plan was incorrect, it was nevertheless 
his duty to have rejected at once every design the cost of which 
did not conform to the instructions, and the outline of which 
was not kept within all the dimensions figured on the plan 
issued to the competitors. 

Now, after a very attentive consideration of Mr. Woodward’s 
argument, I confess, though I am fully sensible of the difficul- 
ties peculiar to the case, which seem to me to preclude an entirely 
satisfactory course of action on the part of the assessor, I do 
not agree with him in his conclusions, as they would practically 
have rendered the competition abortive. As the assessor 
points out, it is impossible to pronounce authoritatively on the 
question of cost; all an assessor can do is to form his own 
opinion as to the probable cost of the respective designs, and. 
to let that opinion have full weight in his decision. In this 
case he informed us that though according to his estimate the 
design of his selection would probably exceed the limit by 
about IT-per cent.—a subject, however, on which he could not 
pronounce authoritatively—it was one of the least expensive of 
the series. 

With regard to Mr. Woodward’s second objection, I am of 
opinion that had I been a competitor, given a manifestly faulty 
plan, I should probably have done what the successful com- 
petitor did—sought information on the subject ; and, that being 
acquired, should have measured the site, and finding that such 
measurements satisfactorily corrected the plan, I should have 
adhered to them. And had I been the assessor I should pro- 
bably have not rejected designs so prepared, especially if I had 
seen, as Professor Smith assures me he saw, designs on the 
restricted site which he preferred as designs, but which he was 
obliged to set aside on the score of cost. 

I cannot withhold my opinion that the decision has an un- 
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satisfactory aspect, but I entirely attribute this to the nature of 
the instructions issued before the assessor was appointed. 

In coming, therefore, to the conclusion to uphold Professor 
Smith’s award in a very perplexing case, I would put it most 
earnestly to future competitors to urge upon committees the 
absolute necessity of choosing their assessors at an early stage, 
so that the instructions and the plan of site accompanying such 
instructions may be sent out under his supervision, when 
probably awards would be arrived at which would not call for 
the censorship of those who are anxious for the fair repute of 
competitions, to which we are in so many instances doomed at 
present.—I am, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) ALFRED WATERHOUSE, 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of this Association was held on the IJth inst., 
Mr. John Kinross presiding. Ten new members were 
admitted. Councillor Mackenzie read a paper on “ Heating of 
Buildings by Hot Water and Steam,” his opinion being that 
there was no advantage in using steam for ordinary buildings, 
while there were many disadvantages, and always considerable 
risk. The merits of various shapes of boilers were discussed, 
and the subject of mechanical ventilation, combined with 
heating, was touched upon. The paper was illustrated by 
diagrams. A discussion followed. The prizes gained by the 
successful students for last year were afterwards distributed. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS. 


T the last meeting of the above Society Mr. J. B. 
Mitchell- Withers, F.R.I.B A, read a paper on “ The 
Development of Ornament in English Medizval Architecture.” 
There was a good attendance of members and others, includ- 
ing Mr. F. Fowler, president; Mr. C. J. Innocent, vice- 
president; Messrs. E. M. Gibbs, Winder, jun., Smith, Hemsoll, 
H, Webster, Benton, McDougall, Wigfull, Potts, H. Tooley, 
A.RI.BA, J T. Cook, and others. He introduced the sub- 
ject by stating that a knowledge of the historical development 
of the various styles was absolutely necessary to the artist, and 
he proceeded to carry out that view by tracing the history of 
ornamental English architecture. He cited the principal 
characteristics of the English styles, adopting the simple 
nomenclature of Rickman, and divided the periods into 
Norman, Early English, Decorated and Perpendicular. He 
instanced the principal English buildings in which these 
types are exemplified, and there were lantern-slide illustrations 
(prepared principally by Mr. Mitchell-Withers, jun ), showing 
specimens of ornament in detail, and groups of each period 
found in various notable buildings. 

An interesting discussion took place, in the course of which 
Mr. Tooley, remarking on the lecturer’s criticisms of the flint- 
panelling work seen in Norfolk and Suffolk, thought the 
lecturer judged it too harshly. Headmitted that its appearance 
was much improved by the hand of time. 

On the proposition of Mr. F. Fowler, seconded by Mr. 
McDougall, and supported by Mr. Gibbs, a hearty vote of 
thanks was awarded to the lecturer for his paper. 

Mr, Gibbs, in supporting the resolution, said he could not 
allow the opportunity to pass without asking the Society to 
join him in congratulating Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers, jun., on 
having passed the recent examination to qualify for the Asso- 
ciateship of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
trusted that his example, as the first of the rising generation of 
Sheffield architects, would be largely followed by other of their 
junior members, 


KILMARNOCK FINE ART EXHIBITION. 


HE fourth biennial exhibition of loan and modern works of 

art of the Kilmarnock Fine Art Institute was formally 

opened to the public on the 11th inst. by General Sir Robert 
Murdoch Smith. 

General Sir R. Murdoch Smith, in the course of his remarks, 
said he felt that he had no qualification to speak upon fine art 
as an expert, and none beyond the general love of art fostered 
by the circumstances of his career in Her Majesty’s service to 
speak upon it all. During his experiences in Asia Minor and 
North Africa, he was constantly brought face to face with many 
of the great masterpieces of Greek art which now enriched the 
galleries of the British Museum, and while establishing and 
organising telegraphic communication between Great Britain 
~ and India, it was his fate to pass many years of his life in 
Persia, a country rich in artistic objects and associations, and 


_ discriminate, to analyse, to illustrate, to interpret and to impress. 


He. 


containing, besides, among other interesting remains of ancient _ 
sculpture and civilisation, the magnificent ruins of Persepolis, 
perhaps the grandest. example of sculpture and architecture 
which the world had ever seen. A man would be dullindeeddid _ 
he pass through such experiences as those which it had been his _ 
lot in life to undergo without receiving some impressions from 
the works and the records of the mighty dead around him. 
Shakespeare, speaking of the drama, said “the actor must hold 
a mirror up to nature.” That might be applied with equal truth - 
to all true art. True art must always hold up a mirror, butin 
its higher developments, at least, it must do something more, _ 
Its function was not only to reflect, because there were many 
things in nature that were better unreflected, but to select and 


But, above all, its very highest and most essential function was — 
to lift mankind out of the miry slough of gross and sensuous 
materialism. It was only in proportion to the degree in which 
that object was attained that excellence in any form of art was 
to be estimated. True art was a necessary and indispensable 
ingredient in the nourishment of the higher life of man. What, 
for instance, but ruin had followed the track of those rude and 
inartistic but powerful hordes of Tartars, Turks and Mongols 
who from time to time had swept over many of the fairest por- __ 
tions of the globe? or, to take the case of a grsat 
empire with which Eritain had not infrequently been com. 
pared, what had become of the highly civilised but esse 

tially materialistic Phoenicians, of their numerous colonies, 
of their wide-spread commerce, of their great capital Car- 
thage, of their long unrivalled maritime supremacy, of the — 
position in which they were long the rivals of Rome itself? 
All had gone, vanished and, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

left not a wrack behind. Every other nation, on the other 
hand—Egypt, for instance, or Assyria or Persia or Rome, or, _ 
above all, Greece—every nation of the past by whom art was 
sedulously and successfully cultivated, even now, after the lapse — 
of many centuries, being dead yet they spoke. Suchhad beenin 
the past; what was now in the present, and what must it con= 
tinue to be in the future? That nation or community which 
either sank into or which never rose above pure materialism 
was already foredoomed to ignoble decay and ultimate extinc- 
tion, Many great steps had been taken of late for the en- 
couragement of sound art teaching in the country, but it was. 
necessarily only by local efforts such as the exhibition at 
Kilmarnock that art could be brought really home to the mass — 
of the people. He could not, therefore, but most heartily con- — 
gratulate Kilmarnock upon the admirable example she was 
setting in this matter to other centres of industry. Busy 
industrial and commercial communities were not only those — 
in which art was most urgently required as a sweetener and 
brightener in the daily toil of existence, but there also it was, 
to judge by all its past history, art was most likely to take root 
and flourish vigorously. 


DISCOVERY AT BEVERLEY MINSTER. 


OME weeks ago, when workmen were excavating foranew 
rain-water drain from the corner of the north-west 

transept of Beverley Minster, they came upon the plinth ofone 
of the walls of the octagonal Early English chapter-house. 
Further investigations have revealed the foundations and part 
of the walling of the other sides, as well as the circular base of 
the central column of the structure. It is evident that the 
building was of two storeys, having been erected like those of 
Wells, Westminster Abbey, Old St. Paul’s and others, on a 
vaulted crypt or undercreft. This discovery is of interest, as 
explaining the object of the well-known beautiful double arcaded 
staircase in the wall of the north aisle of the choir. Thetwin 
doors at the top of this staircase must have led bya short 
passage into the chapter-house itself, the low round-headed 
doorway in the wall below the stairs giving access to the under- 
croft. When and why this building was destroyed is unrecorded. 
It is to be hoped that means will be devised, as at St. Paul’s, 
for keeping these remains of the chapter-house open and_ 
visible. 


By 


ARCHITECTURAL STYLE.* 


I WISH to talk for a little while on a subject which must be 
in the minds, more or less, of all who care for beautiful 
expression of thought, especially as the expression of which 
am to speak is through visible and permanent media, and being 
ever before our eyes ever appeals sensibly or insensibly to our 
esthetic natures. I have a dim sort of an idea of the depth of 
thought with which a mind like Hegel’s would surround this. 
theme, and I can imagine rather vividly with what sentiment 


* A paper by Mr, Irving K, Pond, read before the Saracen Club, 
Chicago, 
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and passion Ruskin would endow it. To speak modestly, I am 
not content to be contained within the limits of either of these 
eminent gentlemen, and I hope to leave the impression that 
architecture is more than just philosophy or poetry, but that 
the philosophical and the poetical elements are so blended as 
fo make a direct appeal to refined, sensitive, self-contained 
humanity—that is, to civilised man. 

I presume architecture as an art antedates the other arts— 
whether it is the beginning of philosophy I hardly dare to say. 
Architecture began with man’s need of shelter. That this need 
first arose in the breast of the philosopher is a question which 
must be answered in the negative, if the breed of philosophers 
has not been affected greatly by the workings of evolution’s 
taw (as itis fair to presume it has not); for the philosopher 
always has been a man to receive in unbroken equanimity the 
visitations of the gods, whether good or evil, who has calmly 
bared his head to the storm, who generally cared not (or knew 
not) enough to come in when it rained. Hence the need of 
shelter could not have been felt first by him. 

But the art of architecture, that is, building with the direct 
purpose of giving pleasure by beautiful forms, did touch men ; 
and then they began to philosophise about it, and the more 
deeply they thought the more potently did the art unfold its 
charms. It may be said, to the credit of the philosophers 
perhaps more than to the artists themselves, that they were 
the first to view art in its correct relationship to the needs of 
the soul. That was good to the philosopher which gave hima 
clearer insight into truth and a firmer grasp on the laws which 
governed the universe The philosopher never said, ‘‘ Now, I 
tike that ; (consequently) that is good.” But he says, “ That is 
good ; it gives me a view of things I never had before.” Thus 
that which gives no evidence of inspiration governed by law is 
evil to the philesopher. Now, to the true artist it is much the 
same; and he never judges a worl from the standpoint of 
mere whim—of personal like and dislike—but to him that is 
good which suggests new motives and impulses ; that which 
adds to but does not duplicate the literature of art—in other 
words, that which helps him to penetrate farther into the blue 
heavens of art, and to see suns heretofore unseen by him. I 
doubt if there is one of us who has not heard the remark, “I 
don’t know anything about art, but I know what I like.” What 
is the equivalent of this in the moral world? “I don’t know 
good from bad, but I know my own sweet will” ‘That senti- 
ment put into practice in the moral world lands one in gaol, 
and in the cesthetic world leads to judgments just as severe. 
It is in your place and in my place to know about art, or to say 
nothing about it. It is in your place and my place to know 
the right from the wrong of every matter with which we have 
to do; and if one can judge from the joy he experiences when 
he has learned one good thing at its true value, there can be no 
hotter hell than the final realisation that through life one 
might have “known ” if he had cared less for what he “ liked.” 

No system can exist and remain in permanent operation 
which does not have law asabase. This is so in our social 
and political fabric, and none the less so in the esthetic world. 
Socialism wants everything to be based on law and wants law 
to be everything. Red-flag anarchy wants no law, but rather 
an absolutely free play of individual selfishness. A reasonable 
being can readily perceive to what the fulfilment of either of 
these ideas would lead us in the realm of art ; in the first place, 
a cold mechanical formalism, a fit subject for the speculations 
of the most pessimistic philosophy ; and the other a jumble of 
‘discordant passions which would be the death of even the 
‘Craziest of poets. There is a law in the social and moral world 
which warms the cold formalism and puts heart into the 
mechanism, and that law is “Love.” There is a law under- 
lying the world of art, which cools the passions and makes 
“things work together for good,” and that is “‘ Harmony.” I 
‘do not care now to discuss the moral law, but the other lies at 
the bottom of all I have to say. 

I will try to bring it before you clearly in a few words about 
4 picture with which you are all familiar, 7ze Angelus. In what 
lies the artistic greatness of 74e Angelus ?—a couple of square 
feet of valueless canvas and a few ounces of cheap paint. 
Surely it is not in the deep religious sentiment alone that this 
Qreatness lies. I am not speaking of the money value—of 
what made the stuff sell for so great a price—the expression of 
religious sentiment didn’t do that. I have heard a poor old 
washerwoman utter a prayer (and, what is better, live in 
Harmony with it, too), full to the brim with religious sentiment 
and feeling, and if that prayer were written out it would not 
bring one cent in the market, unless perhaps the text were 
illuminated by an artist. So the religious sentiment itself, or 
the mere expression of it, does not suffice to give artistic 
‘greatness. But what has given this quality is the fact that in 
the expression the law of harmony has been complied with 
-absolutely. The colour, the drawing, the composition, are all 
bent, in obedience to this law, to the expression of this all- 
pervading religious sentiment. There is mystery in the sky, in 
the earth, in the figures. There is sadness in the sky, in the 
arth, in the figures. There is a reflected light of heaven on 


the sky, on the earth, on the figures. In this work Millet 
builded better than he knewin words. His soul was dominated 
by the sentiment, but he called the picture Ze Potato Diggers. 
But as Tie Potato Diggers the picture was not a success, and 
stood long with its face to the studio wall. There was no 
special fitness in the hour suggested, in the colour, in the com- 
position, to potato-digging. That is best done in the dewy 
hours of early morn, and forms bent in labour, rather than in 
prayer, are more profitable potato-diggers. Someone at last 
saw the picture who had imagination and also had the power 
to put into words the thought which had struggled up through 
Millet’s mind and had bowed the heads ; and then others beside 
the artist saw that the picture was in harmony with itself and 
was a work of art. Now the picture was no less a perfect work 
of art because the man for whom it was painted could not 
appreciate the pervading religious sentiment, and it was no 
more a work of art because someone at last did verbally express 
the religious sentiment of it. In fact, religious sentiment in 
itself had nothing whatever to do with the work as art. Look 
at those homely peasant figures. What if in their stead Millet 
had painted a priest and a nun, would not the religious senti- 
ment have been as deep? Yes; but the background would 
have been out of harmony. Convent walls and cloister arches 
are wanted for these churchly people. What if two Parisian 
lovers had heard the bell as they walked arm-in-arm through 
the fields towards their summer boarding-place? Their love 
would have made them sensible to the charm of the situation, 
and in all honesty and devotion they might have taken the 
humble attitude of the peasants. But the Paris-cut trousers 
and the Felix gown would have been death to the least shade 
of artistic harmony. The aisles of Notre Dame are wanted for 
these Parisian lovers. So it is not the subject nor the 
universality of the sentiment that lies beneath, nor the depth of 
the inspiring thought that makes good art. The deeper the 
thought the more richly and tenderly will it be handled; but 
the difference is in degree, not in kind. 

I dwell so strongly on this point because in architecture the 
underlying or inspiring idea is generally a purely intellectual 
one, and ofttimes of such a nature as to be incapable of ex- 
pression in words, yet none the less tangible to the mind. And 
to apprehend at all a work of architecture one must recognise 
the s:c¢éf, and be able to judge in how far the architect has 
succeeded in harmonising his material with his idea, and in so 
producing his ideal. 

Now this conformity to the law of harmony in architecture 
we call “style,” and it is of that that I now wish to speak. 
That we may have a common starting-point, I will give another 
and somewhat extended definition of style. Style is that 
peculiar quality which invests a structure when its various 
masses and surfaces have been rendered harmonious among 
themselves and beautiful to the eye and to the senses, these 
masses and surfaces being those which higher thought and the 
uses and necessities of the structure may have determined. 

In the first place, and to free our minds of any extraneous 
matter, we can see by the light of this definition the utter 
unjustifiability of judging works of art from the standpoint of 
likes and dislikes. That sort of judgment has already done 
too much harm in laying down false rules of criticism, by which 
self-styled critics seek to measure all works of art of whatever 
quality and kind. This definition shows the unreasonableness 
of criticism from the outside, but rather requires that one to 
appreciate the work must get at the centre of the thought 
which dictated the whole. Let a soul stand just on the confines 
of our planetary system, and, looking straight before him, 
attempt to pass judgment, and see into what illogical pits he 
will fall. Close by him whizzes one of the planets in one 
direction ; away over beyond the sun goes another planet in an 
opposite direction—and that soul’s conclusion is that the system 
is no system, and, being divided against itself, must fall. Now 
place that soul at the sun and let him watch one of the planets 
throughout its entire orbit, and I will warrant his preconceived 
notions will be changed. For that soul let stand the untutored 
critic. Then, too, the mind which passes judgment in accord- 
ance with its likes and dislikes generally likes but one sort of 
thing, and that bad—for it is a narrow mind, and can appreciate 
no expression of thought which has not struck a sympathetic 
chord; and even when it can distinguish dimly between 
thoughts, it will want them all expressed to suit itself rather 
than the thoughts, or will want all thoughts expressed after the 
same manner. 

I must insist that this last is impossible in good art, but that 
the expression must vary with the thought to be expressed. 
Thus, a poetical fancy will not take the same form in words as 
will a logical statement of fact. Nor does each poetical 
thought lend itself to different forms of versification. In fact, 
there is to be found for each idea just that particular form 
which will best express it,and when one has found that form he 
has found an element of perfect style, whether in literature, 
painting or architecture ; so that, generalising broadly in the 
architectural field, I may say that the architecture of the Greeks 
took on its definite, pure forms because of the peculiarly 
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definite philosophical cast of the Greek mind, and as this was 
the national type of mind, the architectural became a national 
type also. Roman architecture became lavish in its ornament, 
rich in its materials, and finally impure in its style, because 
lavishness, wealth and impurity were general characteristics 
during the empire. . And none the less is the Gothic the fitting 
expression of the unstable religious imaginativeness of the cen- 
turies which produced that great style. 

I shall not differentiate too closely in this short paper, 
but will outline as broadly as I. can and still present the 
subject clearly. We will divide the architecture with which 
the western world has had to do mainly into two general divi- 
sions, the Classic and the Romantic, the one which ended and 
the other which began with the dawn of the Christian era. As 
I said, the Greeks were of a very philosophical turn of mind, 
and had very simple, well-defined ideas of art. They 
had well-defined ideas of. life, too, and their gods were as well 
understood in all their relationships to each other and to 
men, as are paternal and maternal relationships understood in 
the family of to-day. Consequently there was a simplicity in 
their expressions of concrete beauty which is wonderful, and 
could exist only in the artistic childhood of the race. Not 
childhood as regards want of knowledge, but childhood as 
regards devotion to and belief in the ideal. Simplicity comes 
only with long study, and may be the crowning charm of a great 
work of art. 

I know the Romanticists in general do not like Greek, or, 
what is the same, the Classic architecture. To them it is cold, 
heartless, formal. But they are judging from the standpoint of 
Romanticism, which is no doubt better adapted to express the 
thought of to-day than a pure Classic style would be, but that is 
not saying that Romantic art could have existed for a moment 
in Classic times. And there were some attributes of Classic 
architecture of which the Romanticists would better not lose 
sight. Classic art was never rude and never intruded itself 
upon the sensibilities of others. Classic art was cold, they say, 
and self-contained. The most refined and sensitive people 
rarely express their wildly romantic feelings in public, and 
Classic architects were no exception to this rule. The Greek 
idea of proportions was always distasteful to the lamented 
Ruskin. ‘What good do you accomplish with your pro- 
portions ?” he asks of modern imitators of the Greeks, and the 
imitators may answer for themselves; but when he asks the 
question of the Greeks, who, being dead, cannot answer, I 
answer for them :—“ Why did the great Creator make a perfect 
man? Why are the arms so long, the legs so long and the head 
of such asize?” ‘There are Quilps and Dick Deadeyes, but I 
prefer the Apollo. Proportion is not’ everything in Classic 
architecture, any more than proportion is everything in a man. 
The refinement and perfection of the parts is a great factor. 
The finer expression of beauty was conveyed through the 
refined and subtle lines which those subtle Greek hands knew 
so well how to draw and those subtle Greek minds knew so 
well how to interpret, while the simpler idea was expressed in 
the relative proportions of the masses. This last proposition 
is virtually true of Romantic architecture also, though in the 
highly developed styles the fundamental idea is almost as 
complex as that presented in the individual parts. Thus, if the 
wavy line of the Pointed arch expressed a certain idea of 
beauty, that idea need not necessarily be more complex nor 
less complex than the idea presented by the wavy line of the 
leaf carving. 

However, though the controlling idea in Classic architecture 
was simpler, or if no less complex was expressed in simpler 
terms than was the case with Romantic architecture, in the 
elaboration and unification it received all the attention minds 
peculiarly endowed with a keen appreciation of physical and 
intellectual beauty could bestow upon it. That in elaborating 
the classic idea natural forms were not imitated nor generally 
needed, does not argue that the idea is any less beautiful than 
in the Romantic schools, which resorted constantly and almost 
generally to the employment of these natural forms, It is-a 
fundamental law of the Romantic schools that nature should be 
studied as the fountain-head of beauty. The Greeks under- 
stood this law and did not ignore nature, but they were cog- 
nisant of an intellectual beauty or idea of beauty which the 
Gothic artists never grasped quite clearly. The Venetians 
recognised it, however, and their architecture appeals to the 
sentiments as well as to the intellect. 

_ Ican hardly go into a discussion of the idea of beauty and 
its expression in line more than to state that philosophy and 
eesthetics agree that there is a concrete idea of beauty which 
finds its expression in line. That idea of beauty is less com- 
plex when it can be expressed in simple curves, the laws govern- 
ing which are simple and well understood—as in the circle, for 
example. And the idea heightens in beauty as it rises in form 
of expression up through ellipse and parabola, whose laws, 
though understood, are more involved ; up through volute and 
spiral, whose laws are but dimly known ; up finally to the lines 
of the human body, whose laws are undiscoverable to the 
esthetic sense. So, taking the feeling which lies at the base 
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of the Romanticist’s love of natural forms, we may search 
among the forms which nature has spread about us with. 
wonderful prodigality for such as will best sait the expression. 
of aconception of beauty which is lying unexpressed in our 
minds. So that if we use a Pointed arch in the expression: — 
of our thought, it need not be because it is a natural form, 
occurring as in a rose-leaf, for instance, but because, happening 
to see it in nature, we recognise a suggestion of how to make 
concrete an idea which up to that time had lain useless in its 
abstraction in our minds. ‘ 

This short discussion of line or form and the idea will make 
it apparent that architecture has to do with expressions of 
beauty entirely outside of and beyond the mere sentiment con- 
nected with the use of the building. From our definition of 
style, however, the use must be taken into account in the design 
of the building, though it be independent of the artistic motif 
which the architect is trying to express. Thus the line of 
the Pointed arch conveys an idea of beauty neither religious 
nor civic, but what the line expresses may be made the motif 
of the design of either a church or a clubhouse. But it would 
be as illogical as it is silly to design a church edifice to look 
like a clubhouse, while the present distinctions obtain between 
the spiritual life of the church and the social life of the club. 
When the architect has once selected his motif, we must 
require at his hand a perfectly harmonious expression of it, 

To study how this has been accomplished, technically, 
in the styles which have reached perfect development in the 
past, will help us the better to understand new work. We wilh 
take a few moments to it. The sculptor depends on light from _ 
the outside to furnish the proper relief to the parts of his work. — 
The painter depends entirely upon the management of the 
lights in-the picture. Here the arts of the architect and 
sculptor are alike, and are clearly differentiated from that of the 
painter ; for the architect and sculptcr deal with mass, and 


though the architect ofttimes employs colour to enhance the 


value of his work, it never is after the pictorial manner of the 
painter, but rather as the Greek sculptors may be supposed to 
have used colour on their images. The architect has to do 


primarily with mass—a grand mass composed of lesser masses _ 


—of solids and voids. Thus we speak of “ massing” the archi- — 
tectural features, such as the columns or the openings, |] 
shaping these masses to their use, we have presented to us 
surfaces each of which must have its proper value just as a 
chapter or a paragraph in a literary work, and which must be 
ornamented by proper details just as a plot is ornamented by 
bits of description, or as a sentence is ornamented and rendered 
clear and forcible by the use of well-chosen adjectives, ee 
To effect the balancing of parts the Greeks employed light | 


and shadow—solids and voids—the solid being made to cast its 3 


shadow on a surface behind the void ofttimes. Light and shade 
were secondary, and were used in the ornamented parts, and to. 
relieve the deadness of a broad light or of a broad shadow. The 
colour, which undoubtedly was applied to some of the Classic 
structures, must have been to soften to the eye the glare of the 
sunlight on the white marble. a 
The Romans, in their adaptation of Classic forms, sought 
to heighten the effect by the use of coloured marbles in broad, 
masses. The Romanesque, which was a transition style, 
retained some of the traditions of Classic shadow, took a 
suggestion of colour from the Roman—handling it in mosaics 
rather than in broad masses—and employed a new method of 
construction which soon caused it to develop into those pure 
styles generally known as Gothic. In the Gothic colour was 
employed or not, depending on the materials and on the taste 
of the builders in the various localities where the style reached ~ 
perfection in one form or another. Colour, for instance, did 
not enter largely into the Northern Gothic types, while in the - 
Venetian it was all-important. In the Venetian Gothic the 
tradition of Classic shadow lingered, while in the Northern it 
was missing. 
painted glass took the place of Classic voids, and the lack of — 
shadow was atoned for by deeply-accented mouldings, the 
intense variations of shade in which would have startled a 
well-balanced Greek. In fact, the Gothic seemed never to get 
a foothold in the provinces where Greek culture flourished, 
nor did its influence ever reach as far south in Italy as Rome. 
It was in Rome, however, that the spirit of the Renaissance 
awoke, and, after the Dark Ages, art and society turned towards 
the refinement of Greek culture. This spirit was pleasing to 
the Northern architects after the almost unrestrained exuber- 
ance of the Gothic, and they studied to bring the style of the 
Renaissance to perfect fulness in the North. But the Gothic 
spirit of aspiration (if you like), of unrest (if you will), had 
come to man to stay ; and though many beautiful works were 
done in the spirit of the Renaissance, an architecture which 
would express the majestic calmness of the Greeks would be 
seen never again on this planet. The spirit of the Renaissance 
is alive to-day, and the architect of the future will reconcile the 
spirit of culture and restraint with the spirit of imaginativeness 
and unrest, and may produce a perfect style different from what 
either has produced. But the architect must employ shade 
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and shadow and colour as long as this planet swings in an 
atmosphere such as has for ever enfolded it, or as long as the 
sun which gives us light retains its present physical and 
chemical properties ; so that an architecture which does not 
adorn itself through the medium of shade, or shadow, or 
colour, or two or all combined, is not to be regarded as 
architecture in the artistic sense of the term. 

Size is not architecture, any more than a petrified Cardiff 
giant is an expression of manly beauty of character. That is, 
a building may be beautiful and at the same time grand in size 
—like Sf. Peter’s with its dome, in which the curves are none 
the less subtle in spite of the magnitude—but magnitude does 
not constitute beauty. 

Iam asked sometimes, “In what style is that building ?” 
and generally, when the question is asked in reference to some 
modern work, I cannot answer that it is in any of the historic 
styles that has gained for itself a specific name. Nor is it 
necessary that a building to possess style should conform to the 
laws of past architectural work. It is enough that the building 
should possess style; that is all we can ask of it. That in- 
tangible essence, “ the spirit of the age,” acts powerfully, though 
perhaps unconsciously to the workers, through more or less all 
the work of a certain period, and periods which have been 
marked by definiteness and directness of thought in other 
‘ oa have been fruitful in perfecting general architectural 
styles. 

But that does not absolutely preclude the possibility of a 
personal style—that is, a style developed by one individual, 
especially in an age so marked by heterogeneity of religious, 
. philosophic and artistic thought as is this age of ours. In any 
age, it seems to me, exhibitions of strong personality are to be 
received with gratitude and as marks of genius when the 
thought is well directed, for it is easier to copy or to imitate 
work already done than it is to perfect a style along individual 
lines. In fact, the period of well-directed individual effort is the 
most vital in the life of an art. 

The “ race spirit” is so strong in some instances as to cause 
the race to act almost as an individual. The Moorish race is 
a good example of this, and its history is interesting to show 
against what adverses and over what obstacles an individual as 
well as a race has to struggle to be able at last to formulate his 
idea of beauty and to express it in a perfect style. I will give 
a sketch of that race’s history. 

For a long period after the dawn of the Christian era Spain 
_ was a Roman colony, and the Roman standards were planted 
at the very gates of the setting sun. [Everywhere justice was 
administered in conformity with the Roman law, and in the 
centres of population Roman civilisation was as advanced as 
upon the seven hills themselves. The Romans were not (then) 
a proselytising people, but they carried their religion with them 
wherever they went, and erected temples to their gods among 
the conquered peoples. Their temples were not destroyed 
when Roman Spain was overrun by the Visigoths and the 
Vandals, for the religions of these barbaric races did not 
require a system of worship in temples made by hands, Their 
gods did not need a setting of beautifully-polished stones and 
rarely-carved marble capitals. Their gods smiled or frowned 
from a rough stone altar set up in a grove of trees. Thus the 
trunks of growing trees were the pillars of their temple, and the 
great dome above was its roof. The open air quality of the 
_freligion of the invaders may well account for the fact that so 
many of the Roman temples remained nearly, or quite intact, 
when the warm Arabian blood overflowed the bounds of Africa, 
and rushed with resistless force over the peaks of the Sierras 
and down upon the sunny plains of Southern Spain. The 
barbarism of the Vandals was swept away, and the civilisation 
of the Mohammedans began to grow in its stead. These 
Mussulmans were a proselytising people, and as the blood of 
conquered races was absorbed by their richer blood, the laws, 
the customs, the religion as well, bore the impress of the strong 
Arabian stamp. The Roman temples which the Vandals had 
spared were so many quarries for the Arabian builders, who 
used the beautifully-polished shafts and the delicately-cut 
capitals for the adornment of their mosques. 

At Cordova there remains in good state of preservation 
to-day a wonderful building constructed by Arabian builders of 
marbles from Roman temples—a wonderful building called the 
Marble Forest—a monument to two great civilisations. Not 
long after this mosque was erected Christianity came into 
Spain, and the Arabians who had swept away the old barbarism 
felt the force of this new civilising power. The Mussulmans 
were forced to the south. They took their stand where the 
towers of modern Seville lift their heads, and for many years 
the stronghold of their civilisation was here. The great Geralda, 
or bell tower, and the Alcazar, or Royal palace, remain as 
monuments to that time. In the Alcazar the influence of the 
Roman builder is but little felt, while the work of Moorish 
hands becomes apparent. The cubiform capitals and slender 
white marble columns are evidences of Moorish influence, as 
are also the interlacing traceries of the wall decoration. The 
colour combinations, too, in the Alcazar are suggestive of what 
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was done later in the Alhambra. But while the Moors and 
Arabs were at work together, setting a brilliant jewel in the 
crown of the civilisation of the south, the Christians were press- 
ing upon them, and again this power: was victorious. The 
Mussulmans were pushed to the base of the Sierras, and there, 
on the sunny plains of Granada, they took their final stand, and 
there their civilisation reached its most exalted plane. There 
their arts and letters were developed to their highest beauty, 
and their architecture to its rarest purity. One who has not. 
seen cannot understand the beauty of this last work. In archi- 
tecture the coarse elements all had vanished, and the Moorish 
idea of beauty showed supreme. In public and in private work 
alike it showed, but its highest expression was the Alhambra. 

The crystallised idea of the Alhambra stands in the centre- 
of that arcaded court, so famous for its beauty—the Court of 
the Lions. It is a fountain with a pure white marble basin 
resting on the backs of twelve white marble lions. Crystal 
water from the heaven-kissed ice peaks of the Sierras flows 
from the fountain and gushes from the lions’ mouths, falling and 
splashing on the broad, cool slabs below, whence it runs away 
in shallow channels to refresh the air of other courts and apart- 
ments. That, I say, is the ideal, the crystallised idea of the 
Alhambra; that fountain, with its pure marble and its cool, 
flowing crystal water, is the spirit of beauty cauSht and held for 
men’s eyes to see and men’s hearts to feel. This race’s history 
is the history of every one who is struggling to attain the ideal. 
Listen! Mohammedan art would never have reached the 
heights it did had the Arabian blood been allowed to run 
sluggishly through undisturbed days in Cordova. Nor were 
the peaceful musical days at Seville sufficient to touch the. 
clearer chords. It took struggle and bloodshed—yes, defeat 
and flight to Granada, to the new standpoint—to cleanse the 
style and give birth to the Alhambra. 

I have touched upon this particular style, not because it is. 
the most beautiful of all architecture, for it may not be, to our 
modern minds, but because it is easy to trace its course from its. 
early beginnings to the final full development. The Venetian. 
architects designed in a spirit much more in harmony with 
what are now our ideas of beauty, and combined to the fullest 
extent the elements, shadow, shade and colour, And this will 
be atest of great architectural skill with us as time advances, 
for the highest powers must be employed in combining and 
harmonising these distinct elements. The difference in the 
effect produced by one, or by a combination of the three, may 
be likened to the difference in effect of a single finger exercise 
or a symphonic variation, where all the force and technical 
power of the artist is called into requisition. 

To sum up, Fully and rightly to apprehend a work of archi- 
tecture, we must get near enough to the thought to know what. 
the artist was trying to express, then we must get far enough 
away from the object to be abie to see if the thought has been 
expressed clearly, in general terms. Then we may come nearer 
and see if secondary ideas, and those which ornament and 
explain al], have been brought into harmonious relationship 
with the movingidea. But, first of all, we must put ourselves in 
the background, so that ourselves shall not get between us and 
the object at which we are looking; that is, if we happen to 
have a natural instinct to love blue above other colours, we 
must not condemn an architect for using yellow, if yellow best 
suit the expression of the conception of beauty he had in mind.. 
In a word, to be fair critics and really to appreciate and enjoy 
beauty, we must shelve ourselves. 


THE WORLD'S ARCHITECTURE. 


T ameeting of the Architectural Section of the Philoso- 
phical Society of Glasgow, held on Monday, the 15thinst, 

in the rooms, Bath Street—Mr. James Thomson, president, in: 
the chair—the secretary of the Society, Mr. A. Lindsay Miller, 
read a paper on “ Architecture.” His purpose, he said, was to 
present illustrations of the architecture of different countries, 
without. attempting to make any particular analysis of the 
qualities, good or bad, of any particular period, but having in 
view the object of attempting to trace the changes that had 
occurred in architecture since the earliest days, and noticing 
the causes of some of these changes. By means of the lime- 
light he presented illustrations of the buildings of Greece, 
Egypt and Rome, pointing out the changes which had occurred 
in architecture, resulting largely from the nature and differences. 
in climate and other influences ; and also noticing the changes 
that had resulted from the adoption of Christianity in Rome 
under Constantine, and the architecture of Byzantium, Spain, 
the introduction of Romanesque, its development into Gothic,. 
and illustrating by views the changes of Continental Gothic,. 
and particularly the changes in Gothic in England and Scotland 
from the Norman to the Tudor. Mr. Lindsay was cordially: 
thanked for his paper. 


The County Mansion known as Dunchurch Lodge, Rugby,, 
was burnt to the ground on Wednesday morning. 
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Sassanian Art. 


Srr,—Of late years the spade has been so successful in un- 
earthing treasures of inestimable value to the antiquary and 
historian that it occurred tome, on reading Mr. Spiers’s paper 
on Sassanian architecture, that there are still sites on the 
banks of the Tigris and Euphrates that would almost certainly 
reward the modern explorer on digging below the surface of 
the soil. The remains of one of the Sassanian palaces referred 
to are at Ctesiphon, a few miles below Bagdad. The cities of 
Babylon, Seleukia and Ctesiphon each contributed materials 
for the construction of its successor, and lastly for Bagdad. 
To mention only a tithe of the treasures and works of art, the 
Roman and Arab conquerors of Persia found in the palaces 
large silver columns supporting embroidered silk hangings, 
bullion estimated at millions of our money, a model of a mare 
and its foal—the one in gold and the other in silver—the size 
of life ; a crown enriched with a thousand pearls of the largest 
size, and itself so large that instead of being actually worn, it 
was suspended over the throne in a position immediately over 
the head of the Persian monarch—the king of kings—when he 
sat dispensing justice in his splendid robes of state. Mr. 
Spiers dealt rather with the constructive characteristics of 
Sassanian edifices than with their decoration as described by 
the historians, Cedrenus, Tzetzes and others, who say the 
interiors of the comed buildings at Canzaca and Ctesiphon 
were ornamented with representations of the sun, moon and 
stars, in the faience of rich colours and gold for which the 
neighbourhood has always been celebrated ; while below was 
an image of the monarch seated on a throne of gold, attended 
by messengers bearing wands of office. The Emperor 
Heraclius destroyed the palace of Dastugherd, with its columns 
of silver and its thousand globes suspended from the roof, 
rather than be encumbered in his retreat with such a weight 
of treasure. 

The Arabian writers describe the Royal Palace at Ctesiphon 
—the Takht-i-Khosru—as having a portico of twelve marble 
pillars, each 150 feet high ; a hall of audience 115 feet long, 
72 feet wide and 85 feet high, with vaulted roof bedecked with 
golden stars so arranged as to represent the motions of the 
planets among the twelve signs of the zodiac. The great throne- 
room had a similar roof; while globes, probably of crystal or 
of burnished metal, hung suspended from it at various heights, 
lighting up the dark space as with a thousand lustres. 

The glyptic art of the Sassanians is seen in their colossal 
bas-reliefs or rock sculpture, and is fully illustrated by Porter, 
Flandin and Texier. The earliest are the best. After thetime 
of Sapor I. there is a manifest decline, until the reign of 
Vaharan IV. (AD. 388-399), when once more works of real 
artistic merit were produced. 

In conclusion the writer would ask attention to what appears 
to him an anomaly. The decoration of buildings described 
above would-seem to indicate a pure state of religion, but as a 
matter of fact, they were executed when the Zoroastrian faith 
had been much debased, when not only Ormazd and Ahriman 
—the principles of Good and Evil—but numbers of subordinate 
deities were worshipped.—Yours truly, HENRY TRAVIS. 

The Limes, Streatham Common ; 
December 17. 


Re Royal Infirmary, Liverpool. 


SIzk,—It has lately come to our notice that a London firm 
of mosaic workers are leading architects and others to believe 
that the mosaic pavements at the above works have been 
executed by them; we wish to state that the whole of the 
work has been carried out by us from the designs of Mr. 
‘Waterhouse. We hope that you will give publicity to this 
letter in your next issue, and so oblige,—Yours truly, 

J. & H. PATTERSON, 

Manchester : December 16, 1890. 


Pire at Newcastle-under-Lyme Workhouse. 


SIz,—The disastrous fire at the above gives a few lessons 
and a warning. The late Sir Gilbert Scott, before his great 
church-building experience, when one of the firm of Messrs. 
Scott & Moffat, built a great many workhouses in the country, 
about fifty years ago, the above being one of the number. 
Substantial enough the building was, but from some cause, 
perhaps from economy or worse motives, the floors were com- 
posed of naked joists and ordinary floor boards, no plastered 
ceilings. So apart from the comfort and warmth of the thing 
to the unfortunates who had to occupy these rooms, these floors 
fed the fire ina rapid manner. The fire broke out in a three- 


Exhibition, 


storeyed wing on the ground-floor. The poor old women were 
sleeping above, and soon were smothered. Leaping up the 
flames soon caught the top floor, where somie thirty children 
were. These, by the prompt action of the master, were happily 
removed, though without any clothing. I was thinking there 
must be many of these old workhouses built in the same 
manner. There is no doubt but that ifthe ceilings had been 
plastered only in the ordinary way this fatal fire could have 
been quickly got under, and these poor old women would have 
been alive to-day. Scarcity of water, too, increased the 
calamity, and no regular watchman, which should always be 
the case, with plenty of appliances and a few useful ladders 
handy. No doubt good may come out of this, only itis hard — 
at present to think of anything but the dreadful loss of life, 
still with gladness that the poor children escaped.—Yours 
truly, JOHN GALLIMORE, 
Newcastle, Staffs.: December 11, 1890. 


GENERAL. 


A Font, designed by Sir Arthur Blomfield, has just been 
placed in Carlisle Cathedral. b 
The Thirtieth Annual Exhibition of the Glasgow Fine 

Art Institute was opened on Monday. Hitherto the exhibition - 
has been held in the months of February and March. 
The Queen has sent a request to the authorities of St. Pauls — 
Cathedral for arrangements to be made for the burial of the 
late Sir J. E. Boehm in the building. Arrangements are being _ 
made in accordance with Her Majesty’s desireSfor to-merrow. _ 
An Exhibition illustrative of heraldry is being organised 
in Edinburgh It will probably be opened during the visit of 


‘the Archzological Institute to the city. 


Mr. David Hoble, one of the most promising landscapists — 
of the Scottish school, has died in Tangier, which he visited — 
in search of health, in his twenty-fifth year. 

The ‘Standara’s” Berlin correspondent says that the 
sculptors who were invited to take part in the competition for 
the memorial to the late Emperor William have been refused — 
the appointment of a jury of experts, and have decided to hold ~ 
aloof, in the belief that the artist has already been virtually — 
chosen. ae 

A Stained-glass Window is to be erected in the Savoy 
Chapel, and a mosaic in King’s College, London, as memorials — 
of the late Rev. Henry White. : aa 

The Design by Mr. J. Mitchell Bottomley for the Board — 
schools in Victoria Road, Middlesbro’-on-Tees, has received the — 
approval of the Education Department. : “oem 

Mr. H. EB Daniel read a paper on “ Monumental Brasses”’ 
at the meeting of the Birmingham Pen and Pencil Club, just — 
held. ; 
Lieut.-Colone! D. T. Belgrave has been appointed pro- — 
fessor of landscape drawing on the staff of the Royal Military — 
Academy, Woolwich. i ei 

The sdinbuargh Town Council will have to pay 1,000/., 


the sum guaranteed by the city to the recent International — 


ay fi 
ie 


oa 


The Ebenezer Congregational Church, Chatham, was 
destroyed by fire on Tuesday evening, It contained one of the 
finest organs in Kent, and scarcely a vestige of the instrument - 
was left. The total damage is estimated at about 7,000/. Bi 

The English Church in Cairo, being found to be inadequate © 
for the accommodation of visitors, will be enlarged if a sum of 
1,000/. can be collected. 7 gee 

The New Spalding Club have been urging the Town 
Council to establish an archeological museum in Aberdeen, — 
which would be illustrative of the past in the north-eastern dis- — 


trict of Scotland. : a 3 
A Proposition is under consideration by the Dunfermline 
Town Council to take over the undertaking of the local gas — 
company. <tee 
At the Meeting of the Lancashire County Council, a recom- 
mendation of the Finance Committee was adopted that 4,000/. — 
should be borrowed tor the building of a new police-station at — 
Birkdale, 2,250/. for the building of a new police-station at 
Lower Ince, and 2,500/. for the building of a new police-station 
at Golborne. bes 
Operations have been commenced by the promoters for 
the construction of the Marine Drive round Douglas Head to 
Port Soderick. A quantity of plant has arrived, and a con-— 
siderable number of men have been employed. The work is to 
be pushed on during the winter. . 
It is stated that the directors of the Barry Decks Company 
have offered the executors of the late Mr. T. A. Walker, con- 
tractor for the Ship Canal, 50,000/. in settlement of their claim 
for extras in connection with the Barry Dock works, but that 
the offer has been declined. The claim made by the executors 
amounts to 204,000/. 


—DecemBer 26, 1890.]' 
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THE WEEK. 


‘On Saturday the memorial in favour of the appointment of 
an English or other official to prevent the destruction of 
ancient monuments in Egypt was forwarded to Lord 
‘SatispuRyY. The text of the document was published in 
these columns soon after it appeared. Lord WHARNCLIFFE 
in sending the memorial has drawn attention to the number 


of the signatures, about 650, and also the circumstance that 


the memorial is presented in two forms—first, as praying for 
‘the appointment of an English official to the post in ques- 
tion ; secondly, as praying for the appointment of a com- 
petent official, and thus not pressing the question of nation- 
ality upon the notice of the Egyptian Government. The 
change thus effected in the scope of the memorial was not 
made until the first form in which it was circuiated had 
-been numerously signed. Those whose signatures are 
attached to the first memorial are not necessarily in opposi- 
tion to this change, which some of the signatories thought 
it advisable to have made before attaching their names or 
proceeding further in the matter. It is requested that the 
memorial be communicated to Her Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul-General in Egypt, for the information of the Egyp- 
tian Government, as expressing the opinion of many eminent 
Englishmen on the question of the preservation of the 
monuments. One of the obstacles to the settlement of the 
«question is the susceptibility of the French, who seem to 
‘suspect that anxiety for the safety of the monuments is only 
a disguise to conceal a desire to attach Egypt to England. 
The French archeologists having gained a footing in Egypt 
are also afraid of losing it. Under the circumstances, it 
might be wisest to appoint a German, such as Professor 
EseErt, who would be above political manceuvres. 


M. MAILiart, the painter of Ze Lard and other works 
which have been illustrated in Zhe Architect, has nearly 
-completed the series of wall-paintings for which the authori- 


ties of the city of Beauvais, with the approbation of the. 


French Government, had given him the commission. The 
Hotel de Ville of Beauvais will henceforth compel a visitor 
‘to think of the historical scenes in which the inhabitants 
once participated. Some of the paintings have been seen 
in exhibitions of the Salon, and in the last International 
Exhibition of Paris was one representing the defence of 
Reauvais against CHARLES the Bold. One of the character- 
stics of the paintings is their relation to contemporary life. 
M. MaILiart is a-master of his craft, and from the] tine 
she returned to Paris after residence in the Villa-Medicis he 
thas shown as much versatility as power. Lovers of books 
declare that he has illustrated some of Sir WALTER Scort’s 
novels with a skill- that gives new interest to the text, while 
‘others maintain he is best in his Homeric scenes.. In many 
departments—genre, history, scripture, portraiture—M. 
Maitiarrt has also revealed his ability. It was not surpris- 
ing therefore that when he had to depict the history of so 

cient a place as Beauvais he should think of working in 
the ancient spirit, and instead of imaginary heads should 
Present portraits of his contemporaries. M. MaiLiarr has 
thus given an additional interest to his work which posterity 
will appreciate. It should, however, be remembered that 
in depicting some of the men of the time, M. MaILLarr 
mever sacrifices anything to gain the favour of those who 
are in power, and in his selection he never forgets to re- 
member that he has to produce a work of art. Whenever 
a portrait is introduced it always is in a position where it 
appears to be suitable for the artist’s scheme of composition. 


FRENCH sculptors have good reason to be grateful to the 
men in authority, who seem to be constantly on the look 
“out for places which can be embellished. The latest 
‘discovery is’ the Pont de la Concorde. That bridge, as 
every one knows, crosses the Seine in front of the 
‘Chamber. It isa memorial of the Revolution, for it was 
‘constructed by PERRONET with stones that formed part of 
‘the masonry of the Bastille, and as’ the King had not at 


the time lost all his power, it was at first called Pont . 


Louis XVI. When designing the bridge PERRoNEr 
introduced twelve pedestals in the parapets which served 
as a contrast to the intervening balustrading. On them 
NaPoLeEon placed statues of generals who were killed in 
his campaigns. They were removed when the Empire 
failed and were supplanted by colossal figures of RICHELIEU, 
COLBERT, BAYARD, SULLY, TURENNE, &c. The masonry 
was not calculated for such weights, and the statues had to 
be taken down and’ transported to the great court at 
Versailles. It is now proposed to set up on the pedestals 
statues that will suggest the intellectual pioneers of the 
Revolution, and especially the teachers of eighteenth- 
century philosophy. JBut if the selection of subjects is 
impartial, several if not all of the pedestals should . bear 
figures of Englishmen. It. was Locke who _ inspired 
VOLTAIRE to attack DerscarTEs’s ‘fallacies in politics ; 
NEWTON fascinated the physicists ; the English Parliament 
was the ideal of Monrtesquizu ; the Encyclopedists 
adopted the English idea of individuality ; Turcor is 
almost identical in his doctrines with ApAm SmiITH ; 
MrraseEau cribbed thoughts from English Parliamentarians 
either directly or through the medium of Dumont. Much 
more could be said about the debt to England. After the 
failure of the Republic and the Empire it was supposed 
that in the Charter of 1814 the true and happy issue of the 
Revolution was to be found. But that precious document was 
no more than a subdued expression of English rights. _ Will 
the Municipal Council of Paris, therefore, rise above petty 
prejudices, and make the Pont de la Concorde become a 
witness of the obligations which Frenchmen are under to 
England for the liberties they enjoy? 


ACCORDING to the American Architect, the people of 
New York seem to have a good deal of difficulty in 
making building regulations that can be enforced. Some 
years ago a law was passed providing, among other things, 
that “the height of all dwelling-houses and of all houses 
used or intended to be used as dwellings for more than one 
family, and hereafter to be erected in the city of New York 

. Shall not exceed 70 feet, upon all streets and avenues 
not exceeding 60 feet in width, and 80 feet upon all streets 
and avenues exceeding 60 feet in width.” The grammar of 
this ordinance might be improved, but its intention would 
appear to the ordinary mind to be clear enough. Lawyers, 
however, as everyone knows, have not ordinary minds, and 
one of them recently discovered that the provision was not 
applicable to dwelling-houses to be inhabited by only one 
family, but was directed only at ‘‘ dwelling-houses ‘and 
houses” for more than one family, that is, at apartment- 
houses. The occasion of the legal cogitations which 
led to this discovery is to be found in an attempt of 
Mr. ROCKEFELLER, of the Standard Oil Company, to 
build an additional storey on his house. The house stands 
on a street 60 feet wide, and as the proposed addition would 
make the total height 76 feet, the Superintendent of 
Buildings refused to grant a permit for the work. An appeal 
was taken to the Fire Department, and Mr. RocKEFELLER’s 
counsel not ohly brought forward his theory as to the sort 
of buildings to which the law applied, but explained further 
that it referred to structures ‘“‘ hereafter to be erected,” so 
that it did not cover the case of alterations or additions to 
structures which were in existence before the passage of 
the Act. We should have said that this claim had only a 
little more visible shadow of foundation than the other ; 
but there are few laws which can be sustained against the 
interest or feeling of any large portion of the public ; and 
the Fire Commissioners, on the representations of Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER’s counsel, reversed the action of the Super- 
intendent of Buildings, and ordered the permit to be 
issued. Some time ago the same law’was appealed to for 
the purpose of restraining the proprietor of the Buckingham 
Hotel from carrying it to a height of more than 8o feet, but 
after a good deal of litigation the highest court in the 
State decided that the statute did not apply to hotels; a 
conclusion which seems obvious enough from its language. 
Another decision, however, has established the principle 
that apartment-houses which do not have kitchens attached 
to the ‘suites, but whose occupants take their meals in a 
general dining-room, are not apartment-houses, but hotels ; 
so that the list of structures the height of which is limited’ 
by the Act appears to be now a very short one. | 
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SOME NOTES ABOUT THE POSITION OF 
THE ORGAN iN CHURCHES.—III. 
[By aA CORRESPONDENT. | 


1 ee position of the organ at Westminster Abbey may 
- be termed a combination of positions, for though 
part of it stands on the choir screen, the whole is not 
massed together there as in many cathedrals—Wells, for 
example. The rebuilding and rearrangement of this beauti- 
ful instrument is, of course, comparatively recent, and 
advantage has been taken of all the most modern improve- 
ments. Part is on the north, and the other on the south 
side, while the keyboard and the choir organ are placed in 
the centre of the screen. Mr. Somers CLARKE says the 
player “can hear his organ admirably,” which is obviously 
a most important point; and, all things considered, he 
thinks the keyboard remarkably well placed. Mr. CLARKE 
goes on to study the plan of this arrangement of keyboard 
and pipes with a view to its application to ordinary parish 
churches. But it is not desired to follow him on there. 
Though the popular notion of a vista from end to end of a 
cathedral or church, without the break of any screen (solid 
or pierced) or organ on it, is undoubtedly a mistaken one, 
yet the huge organ-case which most middle-aged men 
remember, as boys, in the majority of our ‘‘cathedral 
churches” (the writer uses the term for once in deference 
to Mr. E. A. FREEMAN, who very properly says “cathedral” 
is an adjective, not a substantive) was rather too much of a 
good thing. The “pair of organs” which one reads of in 
Medieval times as placed on the rood-screen were not 
“divided ” organs, but simply the usual term for the then 
“small organ used in divine service before the great over- 
grown musical machines of the present day had been 
dreamed of. One can quite picture such a modest organ 
as this in the rood-loft, with the singers there on special 
occasions, forming a pretty feature with the richly-carved 
and moulded woodwork about it. Sometimes the rood 
itself, with the attendant figures, was incorporated, so to 
speak, as a part of the design of the organ. But there was 
no hugeness about the organ then, nothing self-asserting 
and overpowering, only an object that served in a 
picturesque manner to break what otherwise might have 
been a monotonous line from end to end of the church. 
The writer has not observed, in any of the papers or 
observations quoted in the article, that the very beautiful 
effect produced by the variations of sound from side to 
side of the church in the divided organ has been com- 
mented upon. ‘This he remembers particularly to have 
noticed at St. Paul’s Cathedral and at All Saints, 
Margaret Street—at one time the soft tones of the choir 
organ, and then the reverberation of the most powerful 
pipes from the opposite quarter. Where the proper anti- 
phonal way of chanting is carried out, it seems quite ez 
suite, though of course there is not the regularity in the 
playing of the two sections of the organ that,exists in the 
cantor and decanal practice of singing, the one body 
seeming to re-echo the other. On the whole there appear 
to be many advantages in dividing the organ, and scarcely 
any disadvantages therein. For example, it is often 
difficult, where a large and powerful organ has to find a 
place, so to arrange it as not to block out view, or otherwise 
prevent the instrument, so to speak, getting in the way or 
forming an encumbrance. Divide the organ and all the 
difficulties vanish. No doubt it is more costly to build 
in separate parts, and the mechanism connecting them 
must materially add to the expense. One objection which 
used to be made much of has also disappeared : that the 
distance between the manuals and the pipes caused want of 
precision in time, or extra exertion for the fingers of the 
performer. Modern science has done away with all this, 
and it is no more difficult to play on a divided organ than 
on one which is not so, 

Mr. Brtcuer, in his paper read at the Institute of 
Architects, gave an excellent reason against putting ‘the 
organ in a transept between the choir and congregation, 
as it will be found the sound-waves contend unpleasantly.” 
Mr. CARPENTER also, in his notes on Mr. BELCHER’s paper, 
quotes the opinion of Dr. Mann, organist of King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge, who condemns this situation on account 
of the instrument thus being between the people and the 
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choir, so that the sound of the organ prevents the con- 
gregation hearing them. The writer has frequently heard 
this site for the organ strongly advocated by those who 
have not sufficiently studied so very difficult a subject. In 
Medizval or modern cruciform churches this is a tempting 
position for the organ, especially where the transepts are 
deeply projecting, as worshippers can neither see nor hear 
much of the service at the ends. Of course this often 
results in the masking of a large window—a not uncommon 
occurrence in the case of an old church, built in ages 
when the great development in the size and capacity 
of organs was not foreseen. Sometimes the modern organ, 
when set in old churches in plan consisting of nave and 
aisles with aisle-less chancel, stands at the east end of one 
of the aisles in front of a window, and probably also having 
one on the flank. This position seems open to the objec- 


tion of Dr. Mann just mentioned, though probably not 


quite to the same degree, as the organ, choir and congre- 
gation are more closely together. But there seems to the 
writer to be another disadvantage in both the transeptal and 
east end of aisle places, for the player and the instrument are 
not sufficiently near their work. In the former the keyboard 
would stand either north or south, and in the latter the only 
convenient position seems to be towards the west side or 
front of the organ. In either instance the organist has the 
choir, over whom he ought to have some control, “round 
the corner,” in effect. 


The small though beautifully-toned organ at the Catholic — Re 


Apostolic Church, Chelsea, is placed in a very lofty span- 
roof “annexe” to the body of the building, the east side of 
the “annexe” being in a line with the steps up to the 
chancel, and of small width and projection. This church in 
plan, as far as the interior is concerned, is a simple parallelo- 
gram, the nave and chancel all under one continuous roof. 
Though built in a pseudo-Gothic style upwards 
thirty years since, it has several points, constructionally, 
which deserve attention, particularly the roof, an open- 
timbered one of considerable span, with great trusses. 
at intervals having curved braces, but no ties what- 
ever. The plan of this roof has been explained .to the 
writer, but in connection with this particular subject there 
is not time to enlarge upon it. 


the nave level, the north one serving as a morning chapel, 
the south as an ambulatory from the extensive vestries. 
behind the east end of the chancel, and also for the use of 
communicants when returning from the altar, access to this 
aisle being also obtained from a doorway to the south of the 
kneeling-step. The keyboard projects into the wide nave, 
and has a low perforated screen with canted sides, the 
archway into the “annexe” reaching from the floor-line of 
the church up to the underside of the roof cornice. ‘The 
pipes cover the archway, but are not corbelled out. But 
instead of the nave roof running down to the cornice (where 
this organ-chamber comes) the minor roof is treated in @ 


The eastern part of the 
church has aisles screened of it, behind the choir stalls, om _ 


aes " copes Six bakes 


of 


kind of dormer fashion, and the upper part is therefore ae 
quite open to the church. This organ sounds remarkably 


well in every part of the building, and owing to the simple ~ 


plan of the church, all under one roof, the position answers 
very well both for the choir and for the congregation. It 
may be mentioned that at the north-west end of the church 
is the porch, baptistery and parish-room. 

The position of the organ at the fine church of St 
Augustine, South Kensington, is not a very usual one. This 


beautiful instrument (built by WiLtis) has a most effective 


swell, and is excellently managed by the accomplished 
organist who has played on it for many years. The church 
was designed by Mr. BUTTERFIELD, and is rather a large 
one. In plan it comprises a wide and lofty nave, having 
trussed-rafter open roof, with a fine range of clerestory 


windows, lean-to aisles with open-timbered roofs, and no — 


aisle side windows. Then there is a very lofty and wide 


chancel, not very long, a chancel arch apparently rather low — 


because it is so wide, but having a large amount of wall- 
space over it, pierced with stone tracery, &c., in Mr. 
BUTTERFIELD’s characteristic way. 
lean-to aisles of about the same width as the nave aisles, 
but on the south side the organ-chamber occupies the east 
end of the church. The north side of the chamber, as well 
as that to the south chancel aisle, is separated from the 


[chancel by cusped archways, each divided into two by a 


The chancel has ; 
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stone shaft, capital, &c., with cusped openings over them. 
The archway between the organ and the chancel is filled 
with a perforated stone ornamental screen of quatrefoils, 
and that between the chancel and its aisles with a wrought- 
iron grille, in character with the rood-screen of the same 
material. The organ-chamber has a west archway of 
fair height, as also from the north chancel aisle into the 
south nave aisle; but the latter is frequently covered by a 
curtain. The keyboard, with a wood screen at the back of 
it, is on the west side of the instrument, so that the organist 
is well within hail of the choir. Now the writer, after 
long experience of the beautiful musical services in this 
church, can. unhesitatingly say that this organ is most 
thoroughly effective in every way. It cannot be called a 
large one, yet when its full power is on, anyone would 
think so, while on the other hand the softer tones are of 
great delicacy of charm., Possibly the only disadvantage 
of the place where the organ stands is that when it is 
being softly played during the mid-day celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist, the sound of the mechanism is a little too 
apparent and rather distracting to those communicating. 
But this is by no means a serious matter, and the situation 
of the organ is on the whole a most excellent one, and free 
from the many objections to the instrument being at the east 
end of the chancel. 

One hears little now of the Scudamore organ; but 
the writer was much interested some years since by 
examining the one originally placed, in the chancel of 
Upton Scudamore Church, Wilts, the rector of which (the 
late Rev. Dr. Baron) was the inventor. The peculiarity 
of these instruments was that they were of such slight pro- 
jection that, unless a chancel was abnormally narrow, they 
needed no “chamber,” and took up very little space. With 
a chancel arch of fair width and height the sound was 
thrown well forward into the body of the building. It is 
scarcely necessary to say these organs are also of very 
moderate cost, as might be expected, considering how little 
material is used in them. 

A good deal of interest a few years since was excited 
about the Vocalion, a novel species of organ invented by 
the Hon. Barttie Hamitton, of which there is an example 
in Henry VII.’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey. It does 
not seem, however, to have made the stir that was expected 
of it, and the writer is unable to give any personal 
experience of this instrument. 

A good many of the difficulties about the position of 
organs would vanish (which would be a bad thing for those 
who build them !) if it is really true that the “‘ Chamber- 
pipe Organ,” the invention of Mr. J. TReapway Hanson, 
has solved the problem, as mentioned in the Glove ot 
March 14, 1890, where it says :—‘“‘ Attempts to obtain the 
advantages of the organ, without its inconvenience of size 
and cost, have been innumerable ; but none of them—the 
harmonium and its improvements included—can hitherto 
be said to have succeeded. There has been this drawback 
from the best of them—none is a real organ.” ‘The notes 
in this instrument are all produced by true organ-pipes, 
and it does not occupy more floor space than a cottage 
piano. A technical description is given, and in a subse- 
quent number of the G/ode more was said of it. 

In conclusion, it is difficult for the architect to arrive 
at any definite decision as to the really best place for the 
organ, as will be seen from the various ‘“‘fvos and cons ( 
mentioned. A great deal depends upon the kind of 
church it is put into. But it has been endeavoured to 
show that the organ chamber is not always the worst place 
for the instrument, or the gallery position a wrong one. 


“AT THE CATHEDRAL DOOR.” 


“T’HE members of the Leeds Architectural Society having 

received the promise of a lecture from Mr. Wyke 
Bayliss, P.R.S.B.A., F.S.A.,, felt, says the Leeds Mercury, that 
so distinguished an artist deserved a larger audience than their 
own small Association could supply. And so with commend- 
able thoughtfulness they conferred with the Leeds Fine Art 
Gallery Committee, who gladly agreed that the lecture should 
be delivered in the gallery, under the joint auspices of the two 
bodies. The promoters had the gratification of seeing the hall 
filled with an appreciative audience, over which Colonel 
Harding, chairman of the Fine Art Gallery Committee, presided, 


The Chairman briefly expressed the satisfaction with which 
his committee had accepted the offer of the Architectural 
Society, and speaking of the Jecturer’s artistic works, said that 
no doubt many present were acquainted with the little pictures 
of his of church interiors in which he so well brought out the 
dignity and grace of church architecture. 

The lecturer, who was cordially received, explained that the 
title of his lecture, “ At the Cathedral Door,” had been sug- 
gested to him by the discovery that an eminent English painter, 
in all his visits to the Continent, had never so much as thought 
of crossing the threshold of a cathedral door, but who, after a 
visit with him to the cathedral at Rouen, acknowledged that 
there was in them a wealth of beauty of which he had had no sus- 
picion. He who would fully seethe splendour of acathedral church 
must first learn to use his eyes; and he who visited a cathedral 
without some knowledge of art sawindeed, but knew not what he 
saw. A cathedral was an art education initself. Westminster, 
Canterbury, York, Durham and Winchester were not only 
churches for theologians—they were, in their subtle forms and 
finely-balanced proportions, schools of art which none of them 
could afford to disregard. In the course of his remarks Mr. 
Bayliss gave an interesting description of the different effects 
produced upon the visitor of the cathedral of St. Peter's at 
Rome and the cathedral at Milan. The construction of St. 
Peter’s, he said, consisted of four great single arches, formed 
by the intersection of the transept. Upon them rested a circle 
Binding them together, and in its turn upholding the vaulted 
dome. Nothing was hidden; everything could be under- 
stood; it was in art what a perfectly lucid sentence was in 
rhetoric—it carried the mind by storm. But Milan—how 
different was the spell with which it affected the visitor? 
There they saw line upon line, arch over arch, vault over vault, 
in infinite complexity of form. How it came about one did not 
ask. Its effect was like that of the hidden music which would 
steal through its dark aisles, its source unseen. St. Peter’s 
held one by the power of the intellect—its spell was on the 
brain ; Milan held by the power of the imagination—its spell 
was upon the heart. In the course of his lecture Mr. Bayliss 
sketched in chalk a number of illustrations of the different 
styles of ornamentation of columns and arches, and explained 
how the growth of beauty had gradually taken place. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer was accorded at the 
close. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


HE following interesting statement was prepared by the 
Dean of Westminster for the benefit of the members of 
the Royal Commission :— 


I will do my utmost to meet the wish expressed by our 
chairman that I should lay before Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
a brief statement on the points indicated by him :— 


As to the historical origin of the peculiar position held by 
the Abbey as a place of interment for kings and eminent 
persons ; and also 

On the causes which led to its becoming not only such a 
place of interment, but also a place for the memorials 
of those who were considered in various manners to 
have earned such distinction. 


I may begin by reminding the Commissioners that the 
word Abbey is a time-honoured, but, strictly speaking, inaccu- 
rate designation for the church itself. Since the second year 
of the reign of Elizabeth its legal designation has been the 
Collegiate Church of St. Peter in Westminster. But the 
popular name, which has survived all historical vicissitudes, 
carries us back to its earlier history. It is the shortened form 
of the fuller phrase, Westminster Abbey Church, the church, 
Z.e., of the Abbey of Westminster. The Abbey, in Latin, 
Adbbvatia, was one of the names which denoted the Mozastertum 
or Conventus or Cenobium of Benedictine monks who lived in 
the adjoining buildings, of which the chapter-house, Jerusalem 
Chamber, the cloisters, &c., &c., formed parts. It marked the 
fact that the Society of Monks established at Westminster was 
ruled not by a prior but by an abbot of its own, was an inde- 
pendent, not a subordinate community. The name, then, at 
once marks one of the main features of the history of the 
church, its monastic character. It was the church in whicha 
great society of monks worshipped. Its legal title was 
Ecclesia Abbati Westmonasteriensis. It was dedicated to St. 
Peter, and was looked on as the heir to the sanctity which 
attached to an earlier church which was supposed to have been 
consecrated by the apostle himself early in the seventh 
century. 3 

The other main feature, alike in its origin and in its. subse- 
quent history, is its royal foundation. It was built in close 
contiguity to, and, indeed, in one sense, formed a portion of, a 
royal palace, and its founder was the last of the English 
kings who reigned as heirs male of the race of Alfred, and one 
whose name was held by later ages in warmest reverence. 
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It is hardly necessary to dwell at length on the fact that the 
present church is the second of two which have covered the 
same or nearly the same ground, and united the same twofold 
character, that of a “royal chapel on a colossal scale” and of 
the church attached to a great monastery. 


1st Period: from 1066 to 1269. 

The earlier church, together with the monastic buildings of 
which it formed a part, was built, on a scale hitherto unknown 
in England, by Edward the Confessor, with the express 
purpose of serving as his own burial-place. Its origin corre- 
sponds in this respect to that of St. Stephen’s at Caen, built by 
William the Conqueror, to the abbey at Reading, built by 
Henry I., at Faversham, by King Stephen. It was dedicated 
to St. Peter on December 28, 1065, and the king, who died on 
January 5, 1066, was buried there, near the altar, on the 
following day. Whether King Harold was crowned there or 
in St. Paul’s is a question on which authorities differ; but 
there is no doubt that William the Conqueror, who asserted 
himself to be the heir chosen by the childless King Edward, and 
lost no opportunity of paying all outward homage to his 
memory, was crowned close to the grave of his predecessor on 
Christmas Day 1066, on or near the spot on which every 
successive king or queen who has reigned in England from that 
day to this has received the rite of coronation. 

William, however, and his successors were buried eise- 
where ; and the growing fame of the church rested rather on 
the extraordinary sanctity which attached to the memory of 
King Edward, who was canonised and ‘translated ” to another 
tomb in 1163, and to its being, as already stated, the great 
royal church attached hardly less to the Palace of West- 
minster than to the Benedictine Monastery, whose abbots 
claimed and secured for themselves and their society unusual 
privileges and exemptions, the traces of which still. remain. 
The whole of the space within the precincts of the monastery 
was declared to be an inviolable sanctuary; the abbots ob- 
tained not only entire exemption from all episcopal authority 
other than that of the Pope, but many privileges, ¢.¢, in regard 
to the wearing of certain vestments and the performances of 
certain functions usually reserved for bishops. 

There is no reason, however, to doubt that in the immediate 
vicinity of the Confessor’s tomb were buried his wife Edith and 
the Queen of Henry I. the Matilda or Matde as she was 
called (rather than by her English name of Edith), who, as the 
descendant of King Alfred, united in her descendants, the 
future sovereigns of England, the race of the English kings 
with that of the Norman Conquerors. Outside the actual 
church, but within a very short distance on the south, beyond 
the entrance to the chapter-house in the east cloister, appears 
to have been buried Hugoline, the chamberlain of the Con- 
fessor; so too a noble Norman, Geoffrey de Mandeville, 
secured a grave for his wife (and probably for himself) within 
some part of the immediate precincts in return for large grants 
of land to the monastery. The two burials illustrate the two- 
fold character of the ‘“‘ Abbey,” to use the word in its true 
sense, as at once a royal foundation and a monastic society. 

Outside the church also, but within the cloisters, were 
buried the abbots, as well as other members of the conventual 
body. It was not till the thirteenth century that the practice 
arose of burying the abbots within the church itself. 


— 


2d Period : 1269-1549. 

Meantime, between the death of Edward the Confessor, 
1066, and the accession of Henry III., 1216,a swarm of legends 
and traditions had grown up round the name of the King who 
was Canonised in 1163, and of the church in which he was buried. 
The general popular sentiment was embodied in the feelings 
and action of King Henry III., who, in order at once to do 
honour to. his saintly predecessor, and to tread, so far as 
possible, in his steps in the matter of his own burial, demolished 
the greater part of the existing Norman church, and placed 
the body of the saint in the most sacred, z.e. the most eastern, 
portion of the beautiful fabric which he raised in its stead. 
He chose for his own burial place the northern side of.the 
shrine, to which the body of the Confessor was once more 
“translated,” and where it now rests. There, in due time, 
were buried, in the chapel of the Confessor, his son, Edward I., 
and his Queen Eleanor; there are also Edward III. and 
Queen Philippa ; Richard IJ. and his Queen, Anne of Bohemia, 
and last of all Henry V. The interment elsewhere of Edward I1., 
of the Black Prince, and of Henry IV,, arose in each case from 
special circumstances. Westward of the Confessor’s Chapel, 
on the north side but hard by within the church, of the altar in 
the “sacrarium,” and southward in the semi-roya! chapel of 
St. Edmund, were laid other members by birth or affinity of the 
royal family, such as Henry III.’s son, Edmund Crouchback, 
and his wife Aveline, and Aylmer de Valence, in the sacrarium ; 
and William de Valence, half brother to Henry III., John of 
Eltham, younger brother of Edward III., and the children of 
the last-named king, in St. Edmund’s Chapel. 


The church had therefore long before the period of the ’ 


Reformation become not only the burial-place of a royal saint 
and the scene of coronations, royal weddings, christenings,, 
Te Deums for victories and national pageants, but the 
acknowledged and regular burial-place for the kings of 
England and their families. Nor were the interments. 
confined to those of the “seed royal.” The abbots, cer- 
tainly from the time of Abbot Barking, who was buried im 
1246 in the earlier Lady Chapel to the east of the church, on 
the site now occupied by Henry VII.’s Chapel, which he had 
been largely instrumental in completing, were buried, with 
very few exceptions, in the church. Abbot Ware and three: 
other abbots were laid westward of the altar in the sacrarium,,. 
beneath the mosaic flooring on which all subsequent coronations 
have been celebrated; and their tombs and funerals were in 
some cases, as in that of Ware and Islip, only second in the 
impressiveness of their ceremonial and the importance attached 
to them to those of the kings. 

The double character of the church is well illustrated in a 
letter of Edward iII. (which I have quoted below), in which he 
speaks of it as the ‘Conventualis Ecclesia Westmonasteri- 
ensis,” and also as ‘“‘peculiaris Capella Palatii nostri prin- 
cipalis.” ne 

But it was only by slow degrees that others than those of 
the royal house or the abbots of the monastery obtained inter- 
ment within the church. There seems no doubt that William 
Trussel, Speaker of the House of Commons in the reigns of 
Edward II. and III., was buried in St. Michael’s Chapel, not 
in the close neighbourhood of the royal tombs, but in the 
eastern part of the north transept, in the latter reign. Im 
Richard II.’s reign a shock was given to contemporary feeling 
by the burial, in the sacred and royal chapel of the Confessor, 
of John of Waltham, Bishop of Salisbury, the King’s trusted. 
minister and adviser. Inthe same reign three or four other 
friends of the same king, including his tutor, the learned 
Robert de Waldeby, Archbishop of York, were buried, the 
last in St. Edmund’s Chapel, the others in conspicuous and 
honourable portions of the church. In the reign of Henry 
IV. the year 1400 was marked by the burial of Chaucer ; but 
this was probably owing not to any recognition of his claims as. 
a poet, but rather to the posts which he held under Richard 
II., among others that of Clerk of the Royal Works, to his 
residence at the time of his death being in close contiguity to 
the Lady Chapel on the east of the Abbey, and not least to his 
connection, through his wife Philippa, with the Lancastrian 
line. Henry V. also buried Robsart, his standard-bearer, in 
St. Paul’s Chapel, and his friend Courtnay, Bishop of Norwich, 
in the Confessor’s Chapel. Their example was followed by 
Edward IV. and Henry VII., to whose favour it may be | 
presumed was owing the burial in St. Edmund’s and St. Paul’s 
Chapels respectively of Humphrey Bouchier, who fell at 
Barnet, Sir Giles Daubeny, Governor of Calais, and others. 

But up to the time of the Reformation, the Abbey owed its 
main interest to being, to use the words of Henry VII. in his 
will, ‘‘the place where I was crowned and anointed king,” and 
as containing “the common sepulture of the kings of this- 
realm, and because that within the same, and among the same 
kings, resteth the holy bodie and reliques of the glorious King 
and Confessor St. Edward. and divers others of our noble 
progenitors” The interment of others than the kings and 
their near relations on the one hand, and the abbots on the 
other, was a practice only yet in its infancy, and its future 
development formed no part of the original design of its 
founders. Still it is interesting to notice the language in which 
Edward IV. speaks in a letter to the Pope of the interest felt 
by “all of English race” in a building which “ was founded,” 
he says, “ by our ancestors, consecrated by the blessed Apostle 
St. Peter, and distinguished by the tomb of the most saintly 
Edward, King and Confessor, and which is placed,” he says, 
‘‘in the forefront (in facie) of the world of England.” More 
than a century earlier Edward III. had spoken, also in a letter 
to the Pope, of the singular regard which he bore to “the 
Monastic (Conventualis) Church of Westminster, which is the — 
peculiar chapel of our principal palace, in which we and our 
ancestors received our coronations and all other royal honours, 
and in which the bodies of certain of our progenitors are 
buried and repose.”—Dugdale’s “ Monasticon Anglicanum,” 
vol. i, p. 312. The demolition of the Lady Chapel, and the: 
substitution of the magnificent Tudor building by Henry VI1,. 
sprang from much the same feelings as had prompted 
both the Confessor and Henry III. The founder puts forward 
his desire to do honour to “our uncle of blessed memory,” 
Henry VI., and “our graunt dame of right noble memory 
Quene Kateryne” (Catherine of Anjou) ; but neither of these 
found a grave within the building, and it is obvious that the 
sums which he lavished on the-edifice, its ornamentations, &c , 
the precautions which he took to endow monks “ to say masses. 
daily while the world shall endure at the Jesus altar at our 
feet,” even the direction that burial should be reserved for 
those of the seed royal, ai] point to the feeling of so many 
kings and nobles of an earlier period, the desire to secure their 
own welfare in another life by the erection of a church to con- 
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_tain their tombs and by the aid of endowments conferred on the 
monastic clergy. 
3rd Period : 1560-1660, 

It was not till after the end of the reigns of Henry VIII, 
of Edward VI. and of Mary, that the marked increase took 
place in the number of non-royal interments. Meantime, the 
monastery had been dissolved 1540, restored 1556, and again 
dissolved. The present constitution of the church, as a “ royal 
and exempt peculiar ” under its existing title of “ the Collegiate 
Church of St. Peter,” was established by Queen Elizabeth’s 
grant in 1560. But the interval had been marked by the erec- 
tion of the monument in honour of the poet Chaucer by 
Brigham, in the year 1551 (Brigham himself was buried there), 
at atime when the church was, for a short interval, neither a 
royal and monastic church nor, as it was for ten years, the 
Cathedral of the See of Westminster, but simply “ a cathedral 
church in the diocese of London.” 

In the reign of Elizabeth the number of burials was enor- 
mously increased, and the chapels round the east end of the 
church were no longer used as places of worship, but became 
simply receptacles of tombs and monuments ; moreover, the 
whole character and style of the monuments was changed, and 
effigies of the dead were placed in every attitude, lying on the 
side, kneeling, seated, and standing. No less than four monu- 
ments of great ladies were placed on the site of the ancient 
altar of the chapel in which they were severally entombed, 
Mural tablets also began to appear, and enormous and lofty 
structures, such as that of Cary, Lord Hunsdon, on the site of 
the altar of the chapel of St. John Baptist, and that of Lord 
Norris and his sons and families in that of St. Andrew. But 
though the stream was greatly widened, the burials were almost 
entirely those of families who were either connected with 
royalty by blood or affinity, such as Seymours, Greys, &c., or 
had served the sovereign in the council chamber or at court, or 
in law courts. Nothing is said in the charter of Elizabeth of 
burials in the Abbey; but in the Elizabethan statutes the dean 
is mentioned as the person charged with the care and custody 
of the royal monuments. It is obvious, however, that for some 

* generations the honour of interment beneath its floor was 
mainly confined to great statesmen, lawyers, soldiers and their 
families. We see, however, the dawn of other claims to such 
honour. Spenser was the first poet buried, 1599, expressly as 
a tribute to his fame as a poet; the next was Beaumont in 
1616; the next Drayton, 1631 ; and Ben Jonson in 1637 ; and 
Robert Ayton, 1638. Apparently, with these interesting excep- 
tions, and apart from the deans as successors of the abbots, the 
right of interment was granted as a matter of course to the 
members of the great families who were in immediate con- 
nection with the sovereign, and who would be included in the 
“Reges, Reginz, Nobiles et alii in ecclesia Collegiata B. Petri 
Westmonasteri sepulti usque A.D. 1603,” which forms the title 
of Camden’s book, published in that year. 

The commencement of the Civil War marked a new period 
in the history of the Abbey. It was henceforth more dis- 
tinctly and consciously recognised as a place of burial or com- 
memoration, as an exceptional honour attainable by distin- 
guished merit, and the hope of which might stimulate an 
honourable ambition. At the same time, the chapels round the 
eastern end were already largely occupied by tombs and 
monuments. Space in what had been considered the most 
sacred portions of the Abbey was already becoming limited. 
Even Henry VII.’s Chapel had ceased to be a “ mausoleum of 
kings.” James I. had allowed the interment (1623) of his 
relative, Lewis Stuart, in one of the side chapels where the 
visitor can now see the tomb of the Dukes of Richmond and 
Lennox, who were of the blood of the Stuarts. Charles I. 
assigned a northern chapel under the same roof to George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and his family. That was the 
first non-royal burial. But in the church itself, as distinct from 
the Lady Chapel, built by and called after Henry VII., there 
appears to have been little discrimination exercised in the 
admission of burials or interments. The chapels in the eastern 
portion of the Abbey and their vicinity seem to have been 
thrown open to the tombs and memorials of distinguished 
persons and their families. I am speaking of the times between 
the Reformation and the Civil War. It was only by degrees 

_ that the more western portion of the church was so used. The 
oldest existing mural monument in the nave is that of Mrs. 
John Hill, died 1631, who had no claim at all except that her 
son was a gentleman-in-waiting to James I. and Charles I. 

Both the Protector and Parliament were fully imbued with 
what may be called the more modern sense of the national 
value of such commemoration. Ireton’s body was brought 
from Ireland and laid in the easternmost part of the chapel of 
Henry VII, and in the very place expressly designed by its 
founder for “an altar of our uncle of blessed memory, King 
Henry VI.” Blake’s body was brought from Plymouth Sound 
_and laid in the same chapel, expressly, as Clarendon says, “‘ to 
encourage his officers to venture their lives.” This, says Dean 
Stanley, is the first distinct notice of a burial in Westminster 
Abbey as an incentive to heroic achievements. Blake, says 


Clarendon, “‘was with all solemnity possible interred in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel among the monuments of the kings.” 
Bradshaw and others received similar honours, but all, with the 
exception of Elizabeth Claypole and General Worsley, with 
many buried in various parts of the Abbey, such as May, Pym 
and Strode, were disinterred by an order of the King as “un- 
watrantably buried since the year 1641.” The Earl of Essex’s 
grave was left undisturbed, as also that of Archbishop Ussher. 
From this time forth the number of funerals and monuments 
greatly increased, owing mainly to two or three causes. 

Burial and even more monumental commemoration in the 
Abbey, was now fully recognised as conferring the highest 
honour on various kinds of merit. Monuments were hence- 
forth raised te those who had died elsewhere, mainly to soldiers 
and sailors, but they were not confined tothem. The king’s 
permission or desire was also naturally accepted as conferring 
a right to burial, above all, in the essentially royal 
chapel of Henry VII., hence the interment of the Butler 
family (Duke of Ormond). One or two of Charles II’s 
natural children were buried in the very spot which had held 
Cromwell, and from which he was ejected. At the same time it 
was still the practice to admit to burial in the Abbey those who 
belonged to the court, or owned property or residences in the 
neighbourhood, or, it must be added, were willing to pay the 
somewhat heavy burial fees. It will be remembered also that, 
as Westminster School was an integral part of the Collegium, 
as founded by Elizabeth, present or former masters or scholars 
as well as the clergy of the Abbey were naturally interred in 
the church or precincts. 

Perhaps I may recapitulate what I have already said as to 
the entire history of the Abbey. Taking the period 1066 to 
1269 it was simply a monastic church founded by Edward the 
Confessor for his own burial—he had no children—exactly as 
any other great man might have founded and endowed a priory 
or an abbey for the saying of masses for his soul and for those 
of his family. Two royal ladies, his own wife and his kins- 
woman, the wife of Henry I, were buried near him, but we 
have no historical record of any other interment within the 
Abbey. Even the abbots were buried outside in the cloisters. 
Meantime the fame of the church and of its founder grew, and 
Henry III., actuated by the same motives, rebuilt the church, 
or at least its most important portions. His own tomb was 
placed on the north side of, and as near as possible to, the 
saint, whose body was removed to the shrine in the most sacred 
spot, eastward of the altar. His object was to erect it as a 
burial-place for himself and his family, just as any noble might 
have built a church and endowed monks or priests to say 
masses for himself and his descendants. So the kings who 
followed were laid there around him in the chapel of Edward 
the Confessor, the founder of the earlier building. But there 
was no idea in the mind of either of erecting a place for great 
men to be buried in. I think it impossible to dispute the fact 
that a Speaker of the House of Commons, Trussel, was buried 
here, not in the most sacred portion, but in one of the three 
chapels that formed the eastern aisle of the north transept ; 
and that another resident in Westminster was buried somewhere 
in the north transept. But that, as I have said, was not con- 
sidered the most sacred part. Richard II. was the first, as I have 
already said, to bury his own ministers and friends in the most 
venerated portions of the church, and his example was followed by 
Henry V., Edward lV. and Henry VII. This was more or less an 
innovation. It was a departure from the original cesign cf 
either the first or the second of the two royal founders. The 
abbots, as the heads of the monastic society, were, as has been 
already stated, regularly buried in what Edward III. speaks of 
asa “Conventualis Ecclesia,” from the time of Henry III. to 
that of the dissolution. Four abbots were buried in this spot 
(here the Dean indicated the spot on the map), and they seem 
to have had an unquestioned right of burial. When, however, 
Henry VII. came to the throne the royal place of burial was 
practically full, and he pulled down the old Lady Chapel built in 
the early part of Henry III.’s reign, and raised the great build-- 
ing which bears his name. He gave most minute directions 
about his own tomb. He built the chapel and endowed 
additional monks, who were to say “masses daily while- 
the world shall endure” at the altar at his feet, just as Edward 
the Confessor built his church and Henry III. built his—for 
the sake of his soul. But neither of these three royal founders 
seems to have contemplated for a moment the erection of a 
church for the burial or the commemoration of illustrious English- 
men. Then, when the Reformation arrived, came a great 
change—an enormous change. These chapels round that of 
the Confessor ceased to bechapels at all : they became, in fact, 
mere houses for tombs and monuments ; and you can even see 
to-day the monuments of four great ladies where once stood an 
altar. There were two of the Seymour family thus entombed. 
These Tudor monuments are very remarkable and very 
interesting. Numerous as were the burials, they were stili in 
the main confined to those connected with royalty and the 
court. The charter was already granted at the end of the 
second year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign ; but it does not say 
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one word about the right of burial: all that is said, even in the 
Elizabethan statutes, is that the dean was the person who shall 
have the care and custody of the royal tombs and monuments. 
The influx was now very great, and the great increase in 
burials went on through James I.’s time. He buried his own 
Queen in Henry VII.’s Chapel, and he was buried there 
himself, the exact place not being known until discovered by 
Dean Stanley’s exertions twenty years ago. He was really 
buried in the vault with Henry VII. and his Queen. The 
coffins of the Welsh King and the Scotch King lie together. 
All the chapels are exceedingly full. The whole style 
of the monuments also began to change. They began now, 
instead of taking a recumbent position, to lie on one side, 
some Kneeling, some seated and some standing up. These 
were admitted as a matter of course. It seems to me that the 
Dean allowed the burials of any whom the sovereign or his 
friends wished to be buried in the Abbey. 

The first distinct mention of such burial as an incentive to 
courage is in the case of Admiral Blake. The Long Parlia- 
ment also ordered the funeral of Pym, and that no fees 
should be paid for ‘ breaking ground.” Deans and canons 
had not much to say; they were abolished. The funerals 
of Pym, Strode and others whom I have mentioned, to say 
nothing of that of the Protector himself, were conducted with 
great pomp and solemnity. After the Restoration the number 
went ou increasing all through the seventeenth century. There 
was great want of economy as to space, and, indeed, great 
want of any idea, if I may say so, of what we should call artistic 
beauty. The structures were enormous and lofty. There are 
three tombs there (in the Sacrarium) which might rank in 
every way with the best efforts of art, but the central one was 
nearly removed to make way for the enormous monument of 
General Wolfe. The monument of Buckingham, put up in 
Charles I.’s time, was the commencement of those of an 
allegorical kind. Some of the many stone statues of saints 
placed against the walls by Henry VII. were removed. 

As regards the burial of distinguished Englishmen, the Poets’ 
Corner began, perhaps, with the accidental burial of Chaucer ; 
but Spenser was the first poet buried there as an express 
tribute to his fame. That was quite recognised. The variety 
of the monuments is what forms its very great interest—states- 
men, lawyers, soldiers, sailors, poets, writers, men of science, 
physicians, philosophers, divines, educationalists, engineers, 
architects, travellers, even foreigners. Voltaire speaks in great 
praise of the recognition of every kind of merit in this “‘ temple 
consacré 4 la Mémoire.” Of painters, strange to say, there is 
only the cenotaph of Godfrey Kneller. On the other side we 
see the freedom with which those who had no claim to national 
cotuimemoration were admitted. On this Goldsmith uses, in 
chapters 12 and 13 of the ‘ Citizen of the World,” strong lan- 
guage. 


TESSERZ. 


Constitution of Romano-British Yowns. 
T. WRIGHT. 


HE Roman mzunzcipium consisted, like the Medizval 
town, of the people at large and the curza or governing 

body. The members of the curza were called curiales, decuriones 
or senators; the rank was hereditary, the son of a curzalzs 
becoming a member of the curza by right of birth. Perscns 
who were not of senatorial birth might, however, be elected 
into that body. The cuszales received various emoluments and 
possessed important privileges; they alone had the right of 
electing the magistrates and officers of the smunicipium. 
These officers were, first, two duwmvzrz, or chief magistrates, 
who answered to the consuls at Rome, and whose authority 
extended over the c/vzfas, or territory surrounding and depend- 
ing upon the town. Sometimes the mwnzcipium had only one 
duumvir. The duumviri were chosen from among the curzales, 
no person not a member of the senatorial body being capable 
of election to that office. They were obliged to accept office, 
if elected ; a curialis refusing to act as duumvir, or concealing 
himself to escape election, was punished by confiscation of his 
property. After the duumvirzd a certain number of officers, 
termed principales, were elected out. of the body of the cua, 
who were the administrators of the municipal affairs, and 
formed the permanent council of the curza. The duumviri 
were in general elected yearly ; the Arinczpales continued in 
office during fifteen years. Besides these there were different 
inferior officers, equally elected by the cwrza. The whole body 
of the citizens—the Alebs (the menu peuple, minutus populus, 
of the Middle Ages)—elected an important officer called the 
defensor civitatis, who was not to be a member of the cura, 
and whose duty it was to protect the populace against the 
senatorial body, when the latter acted unjustly or tyrannically ; 
he was to the s¢crpzum what the tribune had been in Rome. 
There were also corporations or colleges of the different trades 
in the Roman w71icipia, who chose their patrons among the 


senators or cuviales. The internal government of the Roman 
towns was thus in principle a decided oligarchy. In Italy, 
where, in the mixture, the spirit of the Roman institutions pre- 
vailed most over the barbarian population, the cities, relieved 
from the imperial power to which they had been previously 
subjected, became in the Middle Ages powerful republics, and 
the curia was the prototype of those bodies of patrician 
princes whose personal feuds led in the end to their subversion. 
In other parts of Europe amid the general wreck some power- 
ful commercial cities retained a complete independence, and 
became known as free cities, and some of them have continued 
so to the present day. In France, Raynouard has traced the 
existence of the municipal officers by their original titles, even 
the deyensor civztatzs, during several centuries after the fall of 
the Roman power. We have unfortunately few documents 
which throw any light on the condition of the towns in England 
during the Saxon period of our history, but we cannot help 
recognising in the Roman curvza the origin of the elective body 
in our Medizeval towns, the prob¢ homines or bont homines of 
the older records, the burgesses who, like the cwrzales or 
senators, obtained their rank by birth or election. The 
duumvere answered to the two dad/zvz or bailiffs, or, as the 
Saxons called them, #7 @fectc or reeves, who were the chief 
magistrates in most of our Medizval boroughs. The 
princtpales were the scabint (échevins) of the continental 
towns, in England generally known by the Saxon name of 
aldermen. We might go on to point out a number of minor 
points of resemblance between the constitutions of the 
municipiune and of the Medizval borough at the time when 
we become fully acquainted with the domestic affairs of the 
latter, but my object on the present occasion is to gather 
together the few circumstances which have fallen under my 
observation, tending to throw a light upon the condition of 
these boroughs under the Anglo-Saxons, when they are 
commonly supposed to have had no corporate existence. 


4 Medizeval Interior. 
‘ A. W, PUGIN? 

What a perspective bursts upon the sight! an avenue of 
stately pillars and clustered shafts, some hundred feet in length, 
terminating in an apsis, whose radiating arches and aisles produce 
a combination of surpassing intricacy and richness of effect. 
Laterally, the eye is lost in extending aisles and successive 
chapels ; while above, at an enormous height, is a vault of stone, 
supported in the air and intersected by moulded ramifications, 
centering in stone bosses of exquisite detail. Between the 
lengthened mullions of the windows are seen glowing masses of 
the richest hues; whole acres of brilliant imagery sparkle. 
before you, throwing the most variegated reflections and 
enchanting effect over the whole edifice. As you advance, 
the immense transepts, like other churches, open to your view, 
each terminated by a gigantic circular window, filled with 
radiating tracery and dazzling glass. Before you is a perforated 
stone screen or jubé, of richest workmanship, dividing off the 
choir from the body of the church. On it the sculptor has 
expended his most curious skill, and its minute details vie with 
the elaborate chasing of the brazen gates which hang within. 
Over this screen is placed a gigantic crucifix. Through the 
arches of this screen or rood loft is seen the choir; a long suc- 
cession of stalls, enriched with sculpture and surmounted by 
light and lofty canopies, line the sides. On brazen lectoriums 
and eagles are laid ponderous volumes, clasped in silver—the 
Psalters and Antiphonals—every page blazing with the rich 
illuminations of some monastic scribe. Immediately in the 
centre of the apsis, approached by a long and lofty flight of 
steps, stands the high altar; its front is composed of precious 
metals richly chased and studded with. jewels. Within its 
spacious sarcophagus, enshrined in costly foretrums, repose the 
holy relics of saints and martyrs. Over it is a table terminated 
by a ciborium or canopy of the most wonderful chasing and 
richest materials.’ Description fails in giving any adequate 
idea of the splendour of such an altar. Candlesticks of gold 
and crystal, groups of ivory carving, enamelled panels of the 
richest tints, cloth of gold and massive silver embroidery, all 
combine to produce one splendid effect ; while the surrounding 
pavement is enriched with precious marble inlaid with intricate 
design. Beyond this, and almost lost in the distant perspec- 
tive, is the lady chapel. Then come the diverging chapels that 
surround the eastern end, each with its rich and splendid altar, 
while sculptured effigies are seen recumbent on the canopied 
tombs around—prelates, priests, kings, nobles and knights. 
Time would fail me were I to attempt a description of half the 
beauties contained in one of these wondrous piles. The 
splendid organs corbelling out on high over the entrances ; the 
silver lamps that burn perpetually before the shrines and altars ; 
the massive almeries of the sacristy with their precious con- 
tehts—all are deserving of the highest admiration. Each 
corner, in fine, is filled with objects worthy of minute investi- 
gation ; each tomb is an edifying history ; every window is a 
chapter of instruction ; every boss and capital contain some © 
moral or religious emblem profitable for study. Nay, those 
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which at first sight may appear but ludicrous conceits will be 
found on investigation to convey some pointed and merited 
satire, where, under the mask of the buffoon, the sculptor has 
struck a powerful blow at some reigning vice or iolly of man- 
kind. From the minutest embroidery of a vestment or illumina- 
tion of a missal, to the ponderous cross which surmounts the 
lofty shrine, we may discern that devotion was the feeling that 
furnished the funds and instigated the ideas and labours of 
the artists. 
Z=ginetan Sculpture. 
H., HETTNER. 


Schelling, in those ingenious and discriminating observations 
with which he accompanied Martin Wagner’s account of the 
4Eginetan sculptures, repeatedly places the distinguishing 
characteristic of the school in its close imitation of nature. No 
one will dispute this. But he goes further ; he affirms that this 
natural truth is an attribute of the A:ginetans alone. Older 
Attic art, he thinks, neglected nature, and was characterised by 
a one-sided tendency towards a purely ideal type. Phidias, 
according to Schelling, was the first to blend the natural truths 
of the 4-ginetans with the Attic ideality, and became such a 
master only because he succeeded in doing so. History con- 
tradicts this assertion. Evidently Schelling has a parallel 
with Italian painting in view. It is true we there find the 
severe natural truth of the Florentines opposed to the ideality 
of the more imaginative Umbrians ; and, no doubt, Raphael’s 
greatness consists in the happy blending of the two 
ditferent styles. But we have a striking example here how 
dangerous it is to conclude from the course taken by the one 
development to the course taken by the other. The oldest Attic 
art aims as much at natural truth as the A°ginetan, and where 
it finds itself unable to render adequately the rounded softness 
of the living body, it chooses rather to expose itself to the charge 
of severity and harshness than to that of vagueness and empti- 
ness. To be convinced of this we need only observe in the 
monument of Aristion the marked muscular development of the 
calves of the leg, and the surprising exactness with which the 
nails and the ears are finished ; or the prevalence of straight 
lines in the drapery of the old sitting Athene at the entrance of 
the Acropolis. The difference is that the Attic school is never 
satisfied with this one-sided anatomic strictness; from the first 
it is more ideal, and strives, as the tendencies of the Ionic 
character demand, after greater softness, and fuller, freer 
rounding. The old-fashioned affected smile soon becomes, in 
these Attic sculptures, the legitimate expression of inward 
cheerfulness ; the stiff, close folds of the drapery, in the more 
ancient works, very early became freer and more natural, and 
the movements more elastic and noble, as we see in that relief 
of the chariot-driving goddess of which Schéll has given a 
drawing. It is very intelligible how the soft yet powerful style 
of Phidias sprang from these germs. 


Architects and Public Commissions. 


C. PROSSER. 

In painting, the general taste which prevails, and the power 
which the public possess of appreciating the labours of the 
artist, have not only exercised the most beneficial influence on 
the art, but raised its professors to a rank for the most part in 
proportion to their merit. Thearchitect Jabours under difficul- 
ties peculiar to his art ; for while the materials of the painter 
are simple and inexpensive, and whilst he possesses every 
opportunity to exhibit and dispose of his productions, the 
materials of the architect are costly, and there is no market for 
the sale of his works. He may, indeed, exhibit a drawing of 
his design ; but, however great its merit as a work of architec- 
ture, he will gain but little credit with the public beyond that of 
being aclever draughtsman ; indeed, his very excellences in 
this respect will operate to his prejudice, from the suspicion 
which has justly been excited by the modern practice of veiling 
architectural defects by the assistance of showy colouring. 
Should he himself possess the means of practically exercising 
his skill in this costly art, and volunteer a proof of his talent by 
the erection of his design, he will then assuredly be charged 
with discrediting a respectable profession and a liberal art, by 
combining with both the trade of building. However just the 
conviction of his powers, he cannot invite a patron by an 
assurance of his talents, but must patiently await the chance of 
an invitation to afford him an opportunity for their display. 
Surrounded on all sides by insuperable difficulties like these, 


_ unappreciated by the public, and worse than neglected by the 


Stat@, the name of Michel Angelo, in which Italy glories, and 
which all nations respect, had remained unknown; he who 
raised high in air the proud dome of St. Peter’s, and achieved 
so much fame for his country, and for the age in which he 
flourished, might, had he lived in our age and country, have 
wasted his gigantic powers in an ineffectual struggle against 


_ those obstacles which we have so unwisely set up as a barrier 


‘against the progress of architecture. Many a mind, replete 
with genius and taste, which, had it met with encouragement 
instead of oppozition, would have done hoavur not only to the 


patron, but to the age, has been suffered to pine in despair ; 
whilst its gifted possessor, too late in discovering his error, has 
been left to mourn in silent bitterness the day when first he 
eagerly entered on a pursuit by which, from the example of 
other nations, he had promised himself glory ; but which, in 
his own country, had consigned him to obscurity—perhaps to 
ignominy and want. Let our distinguished patrons of the 
liberal arts no longer, then, deem the most valuable of them 


all unworthy of cultivation ; nor let our Government continue. 


to dishearten the public from a proper encouragement of 
architecture ; but let it begin to employ whatever means may 
be placed at its disposal, in these times of peace, tor the embel- 
lishment rather than the disfigurement of our country ; nay, 
seeking out that high talent which the profession is known and 
acknowledged to possess, let it exalt it as a guide to the public 
taste ; and henceforth, despite of partiality and intrigue, let it 
patronise this truly national art for the exclusive benefit of the 
people. 
Cheap Coloured Glass. 
F, OLIPHANT. 


How many complaints do we hear of cheap building, cheap 
furniture, slop tailors; and why should slop glass be 
encouraged ? I have blue glass which cost me half a crown 
per foot, and blue glass which cost me sixpence ; white that 
cost one shilling and ninepence (not to speak of time and 
travel for their purchase and selection), and white that cost 
fourpence ; and this difference goes through all the colours and 
qualities of glass. In addition to this, it must be remembered, 
that it may take two square feet of glass to cut one of a painted 
window, and that, as it unfortunately happens, it is our rarer 
and more expensive colours which are least amenable to 
the diamond, and, though generally of great substance and 
strength when shaped, they are very liable to accident during 
the process. The lead used in uniting the work shares in 
this difference of original cost and labour in working; and 
shall we not carry this up to the skilled artist and designer, 
who, if he makes, as he ought, a design and working drawing 
for each window he undertakes, cannot by possibility make so 
much money-profit by his work as he who works up the 
cartoons which have already done service in half a dozen 
instances? Butit is of the artist’s talent, as is insinuated, 
that makes the greater expense ; there is plenty of that in the 
country, wanting only training and intelligent direction, to 
work gladly at a rate little surpassing the remuneration of our 
skilled mechanics ; it is the good glass, the good sound work- 
manship and well preserved lead lines, the careful and appro- 
priate design, the obedient and skilful execution—these are 
what must and will increase the cost of production. And why 
may we not expect them to be as cheerfully paid for in glass 
painting as in any other article of purchase or commission ? 


The Burning of Rome under Wero. 
C. MERIVALE. 
— we . . 
Crowded as the mass of the citizens were in their close 


wooden dwelling-chambers, accidents were constantly occurring . 


which involved whole streets and quarters of the city in wide- 
spreading conflagrations, and the efforts of the night-watch to 
stem these outbursts of fire, with few of the appliances and 
little perhaps even of the discipline of our modern police, 
were but imperfectly effectual. But the greatest of all the fires 
which desolated Rome was that which broke out on July 19, in 


the year 817, the tenth of Nero, which began .at the eastern, 


end of the Circus abutting on the valley between the Palatine 
and the Czlian hills. Against the outer walls of this edifice 
leaned a mass of wooden booths and stores filled chiefly with 
combustible articles. The wind from the east drove the flames 
towards the corner of the Palatine, whence they forked in two 
directions, following the draught of the valleys. At neither 
point were they encountered by the massive masonry of halls 
or temples, till they had gained such head, that the mere 
intensity of the heat crumbled brick and stone like paper. 
The Circus itself was filled from end to end with wooden 
galleries, along which the fire coursed with a speed which 
defied all check and pursuit. The flames shot up to the heights 
adjacent, and swept the basement of many noble structures on 
the Palatine ‘and Aventine. Again tney plunged into the 
lowest levels of the city, the dense habitations and narrow 
winding streets of the Velabrum and Forum Boarium, till 
stopped by the river and the walls. At the same time another 
torrent rushed towards the Velia and the Esquiline, and sucked 


‘ 


up all the dwellings within its reach, till it was finally arrested. 


by the cliffs beneath the gardens of Mzcenas, Amidst the 
horror and confusion of the scene, the smoke, the blaze, the 
din and the scorching heat, with half the population, bond aad 
free, cast loose and houseless into the streets, ruffians were 
seen to thrust blazing brands into the buildings, who affirmed, 
when seized by the indignant sufferers, that they were acting 
with orders ; and the crime, which was probably the desperate 
resource of slaves and robbers, was imputed by fierce suspicions 
to the Government itself. oo) oe ; 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tur Might Watch of RempranvT is-one of the mysteries 
in the history of painting, and the work owes much of its 
interest to that circumstance. It is not a night piece ; we 
cannot imagine such a medley of men, uniforms and arms 
being accepted as a watch by any sober city, much 
less by one in Holland ; and, putting probability aside, 
we are no less puzzled to know how so many independent 
figures could be supposed by any painter to make up a 
picture. The confusion of the spectator 1s increased by 
the presence of the little girl, who so brilliantly shines in 
the space behind the warrior known as Captain BANNING 
Cock, of the Doelen arquebusiers. She seems to have as 
much right to be there as the self-complacent ensign 
above her, and her presence suggests that the picture is not 
to be taken seriously as a representation of a company of 
volunteers or their equipment, any more than of their 
discipline. Everything relating to the history of so remark- 
able a work must have interest for connoisseurs, and the 
discovery just made by Dr. Dyserick has the additional 
advantage of cleating REMBRANDT from all responsibility 
for one defect in the treatment. A glance at an engraving 
will show that the side figures have been treated awkwardly, 
as only part of them can be seen. It must not be supposed 
that REMBRANDT painted up to the edges of the canvas, as 
if he were indifferent to the effect of severing heads, arms 
and legs. For many years it has been supposed that a part 
of the picture was cut away in order to make it fill a panel 
in a gallery, but Dr. DysEricK was the first to obtain 
evidence of the operation. In a book of minutes of the 
Amsterdam Corporation he discovered that on May 23, 
1715, it was ordered that RemBRANDT’s picture should be 
cleaned, and that it was afterwards to be hung in the Salle 
d’Armes of the Hotel de Ville, instead of the Salle Clovemers 
Doelen. In order that it might fit its new position, the 
picture had to be mutilated by cutting a strip off each 
side. It cannot be said that in its original state the painting 
was perfect, but the general effect would no doubt be more 
pleasing if we had-the figures at the sides in a less frac- 
tional condition. 


Tue subject assigned this year for the Achille-Leclerc 
competition by the Académie des Beaux-Arts is a sculpture 
gallery. Tne building is supposed to be isolated, and to 
stand in a public place. It will have to accommodate three 
varieties of sculpture, viz. antique, Medizeval and modern. 
The galleries are to be lighted from above, and are to 
open on a large vestibule, near which an office for a care- 
taker and a depot for utensils are to be placed. It is 
allowed to introduce a certain amount of richness in the 
f.cade, and the use of the building is to be suggested by 
the aid of sculptured decoration. The greatest length is 
not to exceed 7o metres. The drawings are directed to be 
sent in on December 26, but the decision on their merits 
will not be given before March 1891. 


ANYONE who suggests that many churches during the 
hours of service contain air that is dangerous to all who 
attend, runs the risk of being considered as irreverent at 
the least. But the evidence which was given on Friday 
last, in one of the Edinburgh courts, about the state of the 
church of St. Cuthbert, should be enough to convince the 
clergy in other places that attention to efficient ventilation 
is now a duty that is indispensable. Litigation is in pro- 
wress concerning the erection of a new St. Cuthbert’s, and, 
in order to help out the case for the promoters, Dr. 
HunrTER STEWART, an expert, was asked to test the air in 
the existing building. Accordingly he went there one 
Sunday in November. Samples of the air were taken. 
It was found that the air-of the top gallery contained 
48'7 parts carbonic acid in 10,000 parts of air, the middle 
gallery 54°3 parts of carbonic acid in 10,000 parts, and the 
area 49'2 parts carbonic acid in 10,000 parts. On the 
evening of the same Sunday the air in the upper gallery 
contained 62°25 parts carbonic acid in 10,000 parts, the 
lower 63'5 parts carbonic acid in 10,000 parts, and the area 
48°7 parts carbonic acid in 10,000 parts. The air in the 
lobby leading from the inner entrance of the church to the 
vestry contained 62 parts carbonic acid in 10,000 parts of 


air. The air outside the building has 4°3 parts in 10,000 
parts, thus affording a gauge of the extent of the con- 
tamination. Dr. HunTer Srewart was able to contrast 
the air of St. Cuthbert’s with the air elsewhere in the city. 
In a stuffy room in a Board school the air contained 
16 parts per 10,000, the corridor 5 parts per 10,000 and the 
outside air 3°9 parts per 10,000. The pit of an Edinburgh 
theatre showed 9°3 parts of carbonic acid per 10,000. The 
lower deck of the warship, the Jackal, the sleeping place 
for the men, showed 14'5 parts of carbonic acid per 10,000. 
St. Cuthbert’s, although it may be the worst, is not the only 
church in Edinburgh where carbonicacidis produced inalarge 
way: It was found that at the forenoon service in another 
church the air contained 43 parts in 10,000, and in a third 
church there were 30 parts. As chemists calculate that 
as soon as air contains 9 or 10 parts in 10,000 it 
begins to be prejudicial, there is no doubt that in a 
church like St. Cuthbert’s every Sunday a process of 
exhaustion is gone through, which is werse for the body 
than any known penitential exercise. Nor with such figures 
as evidence is it surprising that six or seven people have 
been known to faint on a Sunday in the church. There 
were ventilators in the building, and one witness remarked 
with simplicity that they were acting in the usual way while 
the experiments were being made.. 


THE Town Council of Edinburgh have lodged a Bill in 
Parliament, which, if passed, will do much to promote 
sanitation in the city. ‘The clauses will make it no longer 
possible to have any more narrow streets with lofty houses, 
however picturesque they may appear on paper. Hence- 
forth no new street is to be less, in ordinary circumstances, 
than 4o feet wide (including the footpath), no court is to be 
less than 20 feet wide, and no dwelling-house facing a 
street shall exceed in height, from the level of the pavement 
to the ceiling of the highest habitable room, one and a 
quarter times the width of the street. In the case of a court 
the height of the houses forming it is not to exceed 
60 feet, unless by special permission of the Town Council. 
All new houses are required to have in the rear an open 
space at least equal to three-fourths of the area to be 
occupied by the building. Without the sanction of the 
Dean of Guild Court no new tenements in future are to 
have more than sixteen dwelling-houses, or sets of separate 
apartments, entering from one common stair or passage. 
Another section of the Bill relates to a subject which in 
Edinburgh is of a very contentious kind, and that is the 
lighting of the staircases in houses which are occupied by 
several tenants, leaseholders or proprietors. It is proposed 
to compel owners to provide the necessary means of lighting 
for all common stairs, to attend to the extinguishing of the 
lights and the supply of gas—the owners being entitled to 
recover the amount so expended from the occupiers of 
houses of the annual rent of 1o/, using the staircase. The 
magistrates can, where the owner is not willing, supply the 
light and charge the owner with the outlay, and they can 
also put private courts, yards and areas in order where the 
occupiers fail to do so. All owners of houses in the city 
into which water has not already been introduced will be 
compelled to lay on a supply without delay. In the case of 
houses of not more than two apartments, the owner will be 
obliged to provide water-closet accommodation. 


ot eed 


THE course of lectures for the winter session are now 
being delivered at the Louvre. M. ReINacH is giving a 
series on French antiquities until the time of CHARLE- 
MAGNE. M. PotruieEr’s course is especially interesting, as 
he proposes to treat of Greek terra-cotta as exemplified in 
works from Tanagra, Myrina, &c., and will explain the 
relationship of the statuettes and other works to sculpture 
on a grand scale. M. LareNrstTRE lectures on Italian 
schools of painting in the fifteenth century. M.Courajop’s 
course deals with the origin of Gothic, and also the sources 
of the Romanesque style. Mediaval and Renaissance 
ceramics will be discussed in M. Moctnier’s lectures. 
Facilities will be given to students who desire to go 
beyond, or to verify the information given in the 

-_ 


lectures. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


INOS. 305 AND 306._UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE NEW 
BUILDINGS: EAST AND WEST VIEWS OF GATEWAY. 
(J. L. PEARSON, R.A., ARCHITECT.) 


MERCATOR. 


FISHERMAN’S INSTITUTE, PORTHLEVEN, CORNWALL. 


LUSTRE IN METAL. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE following is the report of the Special Committee for 

the Revision of the Rules presented at the business 

meeting held on Friday evening, the 12th inst., Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, president, in the chair :— 


To the President, Committee and Members of the Architectural 
Association. 


Gentlemen,—Acting upon the instructions received at a 
‘special business meeting of the Association, held on June 13 
last, we have carefully considered the rules of the Association 
as they now stand, and beg to advise that they be altered as 
appended.—We are, Gentlemen, your obedient servants, 

CoLe A. ADAMS, J. SLATER, 

FRED. R. ae R. PHENE SPIERS, 

FE ERNEST S. GALE, f Secs. H. STANNUS, 
H. W. PRATT, LEONARD STOKES, President. 
"Mr. Sirr objected to sign the report, as he did not approve 
of the proposed by-laws relating to the method of voting. 

Mr. A. B. Pite’s signature had not been obtained, nor had 
‘any communication been received from him on the subject. 

The revised rules were also submitted, Mr. STANNUS reading 
each seriatim, and proposing their adoption. He explained 
that the rules had been divided under the heads of constitution 
and by-laws, with a view to give the rules under the, first a 
more permanent character, so that they might not be lightly 
aitered bya snatch vote. He also said he had objected to 
addressing the report to the President, committee and members 
-of the Association. It should have been addressed to the 
Association only. He then proceeded :— 


Constitution. 


1. The Society shall be called ‘‘ The Architectural Associa- 
‘tion,’ and shall be carried on under the authority and pro- 
‘visions (so far as applicable) of the Literary and Scientific 
Institution Act 1854. This was seconded by Mr. PRATT and 
-carried. 

2. The objects of the Association shall be:—To afford 
facilities for the study of architecture, and to serve as a medium 
of friendly communication between the members and others 
interested in the progress of the art. 

Mr. BRODIE asked why in the old rule “to advance the 
profession” had been left out? 

The PRESIDENT said the advancement of the profession 
was too obvious to need mentioning. 

Mr. BARROW remarked that “to afford facilities” must be 
to advance the profession. Seconded by Mr. BAGGALLAY, this 
rule was carried. 

3. The Association shall consist of ordinary members and 
allied societies. 

On the motion of Mr. FLEMING, seconded by Mr. DICKSEE, 
consideration of No. 3 was deferred till after By-law No. 9 had 
been considered. Mr. Fleming having inquired why there was 
no mention made of town and country members, Mr. Fleming’s 
attention was called to By-law No. 9. 

4. Members shall be engaged professionally in the study or 
practice of architecture; but, with the sanction of the com- 
mittee, gentlemen interested in the arts or sciences associated 
therewith may also become members. 

Mr. SLATER seconded the adoption and it was carried, an 
amendment by Mr. CRESSWELL to insert “ordinary” before 
“members” being lost, and one by Mr. BURRELL to insert 
“ generally” after ““ members” had no seconder. 

5. Each ordinary member shall have the right to participate 
in all the privileges of the Association, and to vote as prescribed 
‘by by-laws. 

In proposing the adoption, Mr. STANNUs said he wished to 
add after the words “and to vote,” “and the annual subscrip- 
‘tion from each present member shall be half a guinea,” so as to 
‘transfer this point from the by-laws to the constitution. 

Mr. CoLe A. ADAMS remarked that Mr. Stannus proposed 
-an alteration to the rules he had brought up after sitting on the 
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tion. 

The rule was adopted without alteration. 

€. Allied societies shall be societies whose meetings are 
held not less than thirty miles from Charing Cross, and whose 
rules nave been approved by the committee of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Amended by the insertion of “ architectural or kindred ” after 
“allied societies,” as proposed by Mr. CRESSWELL, and seconded 
by Mr. BURRELL, No. 6, was adopted, so as to exclude societies 
of “tinkers and tailors,” even if interested in architecture. 

7. Allied societies and their members shall have such 
privileges as prescribed by by-laws. Seconded by Mr. NEED- 
HAM WILSON, and adopted. 

8. The affairs of the Association shall be managed by a 
committee, subject to the approval of the general body of 
members. Seconded by Mr. MOUNTFORD, and adopted. 

g. The committee shall consist of a president, two vice- 
presidents, two secretaries, a treasurer, a librarian, and such 
number of ordinary members and such representatives of allied 
societies as shall be prescribed by by-laws. 

This was adopted in an amended form by substituting after 
“‘ consist of,” “the following honorary officers,” and omitting 
“and” after librarian. 

to. All members of the committee shall be members of the 
Association, and shall be elected annually as prescribed by 
by-laws. 

This was adopted as it stood. An addition to the rule, 
proposed by Mr. MAx CLARK, that no honorarium should be 
paid to honorary secretaries, was lost. 

11. General meetings of the Association, including such as 
may be summoned by the committee, on the requisition of 
members or otherwise, shall be held, as by-laws may from time 
to time prescribe, and at least one general meeting shall be held 
in every year. 

This was carried without discussion. : 

Mr. STANNUS, seconded by Mr. DICKSEE, proposed to add 
a rule, “ That the constitution of the Association shall be only 
altered or amended by a vote taken by means of voting papers 
sent to all members as prescribed by by-laws.” 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS proposed that the added rule should 
be as follows :—* That the constitution shall be onlA altered 
by a vote of two-thirds of those present at a special general 
meeting called for that purpose ” 

This was seconded by Mr. T. E. PRyYcE, and lost, and Mr. 
Stannus’s proposed rule was adopted. : 

On the motion of Mr. FLEMING, seconded by Mr. 
DICKSEE, the meeting then adjourned till 7 P.M, on Friday, 
December 19, it being then past Io o'clock. Little progress 
was made, owing to the great number of members who spoke 
and the lengthy remarks of others, and considerable time was 
taken up at the start in explaining what had taken place last 
session. 


The Adjourned Meeting. ‘ 


This was opened a little after seven o'clock on Friday 
evening, the 19th inst., Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, in the 
chair. 

Mr. STANNUS read and proposed the adoption of the rules 
seriatim. 

By-laws. 


Methods. © 4 


1. The objects of the Association shall, so far as practicable, 
be carried out by means of—Papers and discussions ; a library; 
lectures and classes ; a studio; prizes and scholarships ; visits 
to works and buildings; periodical publications; and by such 
other methods as the committee may determine from time to 
time. 

Mr. W. H. AITKIN BERRY moved that the words “a 
studio” should be omitted. How, he asked, was it to be main- 
tained, and who wanted a studio? 

Mr. FARROW said one of the conditions of the scholarships 
of the British Institution was attendance at a studio. Members 
hitherto had been unable to compete. Mr. BURRELL desired 
“lending” to be inserted before “library.” The PRESIDENT 
objected to the limitation. The library, as the rule stood, 
would be a lending and a reference library. The rule was 
adopted eventually as it stood, at 7.30. 

2. The arrangements for all the above methods, including 
the appointment of lecturers, instructors and visitors, and the 
fees, &c., shall be determined by the committee ; but members 
desirous of associating for the study of any specific subjects 
shall, with the approval of the committee, be allowed to form 
classes, frame their own rules, and appoint their own officers. 

Mr. LEVERTON, seconded by Mr. HUDSON, proposed an 
amendment on a matter of detail, which ultimately took shape 
in authorising the appointment of such sub-committees as 
might be desirable for specific subjects. The rule thus amended 
was agreed to at 7.45. 
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3. Each class shall submit a monthly report to the com- 
mittee. 

This. was passed in an amended form. Mr. BRODIE’S 
amendment, after remarks from six other members, took shape 
as follows :—‘ That each class shall present a monthly report, 
and an annual report and balance sheet at the end of June to 
the committee.” This rule was disposed of in a quarter of an 
hour. 

Election and Liabilities of Members. 

4. Any gentleman desirous of becoming a member shall be 
proposed by two members, according to the form appended 
hereto, but the committee shall have the power of nominating 
any candidate without the proposal of two members, and also 
of rejecting any proposal should they consider it desirable. 
Nominations shall be made at a general meeting and voted 
upon by show of hands at the next succeeding meeting. 
Voting to be by ballot if demanded, in which case the election 
shall be postponed for at least a fortnight, and notice given of 
such postponement at the meeting, and also sent to the pro- 
posers by the honorary secretaries at least a week before the 
election. In either case one adverse vote to five shall exclude 
from election. The secretaries shall by letter inform each 
gentleman of his election. 

The adoption of the rule was seconded by Mr. GALE. 
Amendments were proposed, a dozen or more members speak- 
ing. It was agreed to strike out the word “ honorary ” and 
the words “‘ should they consider it desirable.” It was finally 
agreed to substitute the words “the secretaries shall inform 
each candidate of the result.” 

5. A list of candidates, with their proposers, shall be ex- 
hibited in the premises of the Association during the meeting 
at which the nominations are made, and until the election takes 
place. No one whose nomination has been voted upon and 
negatived shall be again nominated during the same session 
without the special sanction of the committee. 

6. Allied’ societies may be admitted by resolution of the 
committee, confirmed by a vote of the Association at a general 
meeting. No alteration or modification shall subsequently be 
made in the rules of any allied society without having been 
approved by the committee of the Association. 

7. Allied societies shall have such rights and privileges, and 
shall contribute such sums to the funds of the Association, as 
shall be arranged between the committees of the two societies. 

8. The arrangement with any allied society shall be termi- 
nable at the close of any session, by written notice from either 
society delivered not later than the last day of April. 

These four rules were agreed to as they stood with little 
discussion. 

g. The entrance fee of each member shall be two guineas, 
and his annual subscription one guinea; but members elected 
prior to January 1, 1891, shall pay an annual subscription of 
half a guinea. 

The adoption of the rule was seconded by Mr. COLE 
ADAMS, and the discussion that ensued lasted over an hour and 
a quarter. Several amendments were put and lost. 

Mr. FLEMING made a long speech. He advocated changing 
two guineas into one guinea, and the addition that members resi- 
ding, or having their place of business, outside a radius of twenty- 
five miles should pay an annual subscription of half a guinea. 
Mr. MILLARD, in seconding this, characterised the rule as a 
shabby one. Mr. COLE ADAMS supported the rule as it stood. 

Mr. DICKSEE said there was a better way of raising the 
wind. He would make the annual subscription 255., which 
should include members receiving the sketch-book gratis. Mr. 
BRODIE supported Mr. Fleming’s view, as did Mr. AITKIN 
BERRY. 

Mr. EARLE and Mr. A. H. CLARK were responsible for an 
amendment that the subscriptions of country members outside 
of a thirty-mile radius of Charing Cross should not be raised. 
Mr. CRESSWELL and Mr. HUDSON supported. Mr. PRATT said 
no line could be fixed between town and country members. 
Mr. MOUNTFORD said country members had nearly half their 
subscription back in postage. There would be constant dis- 
putes as to who were country and who were town members. 
The amendment was lost. No. 9 was then put to the meeting 
and carried as it stood, 

The two following were adopted without discussion. 

10, A member shall pay his entrance fee and first annual 
subscription within two months of the day of his election, 
otherwise his election shall be void ; and he shall be ineligible 
for re-election during the remainder of the session. 

11. Annual subscriptions shall be paid in advance at the 
commencement of each session; but the subscription of any 
member elected after the last day of April in any year shall 
cover the ensuing session. 

12. A member shall be liable for the payment of his annual 
subscription until he has either ceased to be a member under 
By-laws Nos. 13 and 14, or has signified in writing to the 
secretaries (by whom it shall be acknowledged) his intention to 
resign, and has paid all arrears, but the committee shall have 
power to reinstate any former member who has paid al! sub- 


scriptions due at the time of his resignation, and he shall not 
be required to pay another entrance fee. 

This rule was amended by Mr. CRESSWELL by adding, “ but 
such resignation shall not absolve him from paying all arrears,” 
after “ resignation,” and omitting “and has paid all arrears,” 
and adopted. 

13. A list of members whose subscriptions are in arrear shal} 
be posted in the premises of the Association. If any member 
shall permit his annual subscription to remain in arrear for qa 
period exceeding one session, his name may be removed from 
the roll of members by resolution of the committee, but the 
committee shall have power to reinstate him upon satisfactory 
explanation and payment of arrears. 

Mr. BAGGALLAY, seconded by Mr. BRODIE, proposed to. 
amend this rule, and finally the rule was adopted ; the words 
“one session” being inserted after the word “‘are” in the first 
line, and “ and” before “ If any member.” 

Mr. HUDSON and Mr. STANNUs proposed to transfer by-law 9 
to the Constitution, but at the suggestion of the President they 


| agreed to postpone the consideration till all the rules under the 


by-]aws had been considered. 

Mr. GOLDSMITH brought forward rule 3 under the Constitu- 
tion, and it was passed without discussion. : 

14. If the committee shall consider that the conduct of any 
member has been derogatory to the Association or his profes- 
sional character, then they shall have power, after due inquiry, 
to expel him, provided they shali'so decide by a majority of at 
least two-thirds of those present, and in any case by the vote. 
of not less than eight of those -present. If the committee so 
decide, then the chairman at the next general meeting shal} — 
announce such decision, and the secretaries shall thereupon, 
communicate the fact by registered letter to such member, and 
any such subscriptions he may have paid for the current session 
shall be returned. ee a 

This was passed without discussion. 

Mr. LEVERTON endeavoured to bring up rule 12 for re« 
discussion without success. 


The Committee. 
15. The committee shall consist of the president, two vice- 


presidents, two secretaries, the treasurer, the librarian, ten 


ordinary members and a representative of each allied society, 
who shall be a member of the Association. Six members shall 
form a quorum. oe: 

Mr. LEVERTON, seconded by Mr. HUDSON, proposed that no 


member of the committee should receive any honorarium. 


This was opposed on the ground that it would exclude lecturers 
from serving on the committee. Mr. Stannus was asked what 
he was paid for his lectures, and he replied that he received 
three guineas for the series, which did not cover the expense of 
preparing the diagrams, without making mention of time 
expended. Only seven members voted for the amendment. 
The rule was then passed, with the addition of the word 
‘ordinary ” before “‘ member of the Association.” 

The following five rules were passed without discussion :— 

16. The duty of the president shall be to preside at alk 
meetings and to deliver an address at the annual general 
meeting. A 

17. A vice-president shall undertake the duties of the presi- 
dent in his absence. is 

18. In the absence of the president and vice-presidents at 
the time for the commencement of any meeting, the members 
present may elect a chairman for that meeting. 

1g. The secretaries shall have charge of all the property of 
the Association except the funds and the library. They shal) 
take minutes of all general and committee meetings; and 
shall, subject to the direction of the committee, manage the ~ 
general business of the Association. F 

20. The treasurer shall, subject to the control of the com- 
mittee, have the receipt and disbursement of the funds of the 
Association, and shall present an audited account at the 
aunual general meeting. i 

On the motion of Mr. BAGGALLAY, seconded by Mr. 
STANNUS, the meeting adjourned szze die at 10.15. 


THE LIFE SCHOOL OF THE SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 


N the 17th inst, the prizes awarded by the Council of the 

Royal Scottish Academy for ‘studies of the figure made 

in the Life School during the iast session were bestowed by Sir 
William Fettes Douglas, F.R.S.A., as follows :— 

The Chalmers Bursary, John Williamson ; extra prize for 
painting, John C. Mitchell ; Chalmers-Jervise prize for best 
drawing, Allan Stewart; for second best drawing, D. M. 
Smith ; Maclaine-Watters medal, John Williamson; and 
Keith prize for the best work by a student ia this yeat’s 
exhibition, W. Skeoch Cumming. The Stuart prize was with- 
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held, as the Council were of opinion that the competitors were 
deficient in composition and design. 

Sir William Fettes Douglas, before presenting the prizes, 
shortly addressed the students. Of the prize study he said at 
the outset that better colour there might have been, but a 
more complete and, in some respects, more thorough work had 
not for some years come before them. The works of the other 
students varied in merit, as was always the case, but scarcely 
came up to a fair average. This was not by any means a 
depressing fact, for art advanced by fits and starts, and there 
was evidence enough in many of the studies of undeveloped 
power, which only required ,to be cultivated by study and 
labour. Many of the students were by no means so earnest 
and regular in their attendance at the classes as might be 
desired. Some had given good reasons for occasional absences, 
but the excuses tendered by others were by no means unexcep- 
tionable. A common excuse was that the student was so 
busy with his pictures for the ensuing exhibition he was 
unable to attend, and if his work when submitted showed 
evidence of long study and deep thought it might be a good 
excuse, but the very reverse was often the case. Again, illness 
was frequently alleged, and this was an indisputable excuse ; 
but it was certainly very extraordinary that their students 
should be so much more sorely tried by Providence than other 
students, their ailments being far in excess of the average of 
any trade or study. ‘The prize offered for composition and 
design had this year been withheld. The Council did not 
‘think the designs sent in claimed more than moderate praise 
for general merit, and were certainly deficient in the special 
qualities for which the prize was offered. The art of arrange- 
ment of line and colour and mass was relatively a simple, if not 
a commonplace, art. It might be picked up more or less 
thoroughly by any one possessed of ordinary brains ; but to 
many people its rules required to be pointed out, while others 
followed them intuitively, and as it were by instinct. They did 
not apply to art alone, but were the same which were followed, 
consciously or unconsciously, by any one who arranged 
successfully flowers in a garden or ina bouquet, articles upon a 
mantelpiece, or lace and trimmings on a lady’s dress. Albert 
Diirer said, ‘ He that worketh in ignorance worketh more pain- 
fully than he that worketh with understanding ;” so that, if it 
were for no higher reason, they ought to study the art of 
putting things harmoniously together, because the knowledge 
would save them infinite pains and trouble. He felt 
somewhat strongly that the arrangement of their prizes 
was unfortunate, although, in fact, it was largely fortuitous. 
Without alleging that the best life-class work was not worthy 
the prize it received, it would seem more reasonable if the 
prizes for the best picture and the best design and composition 
were much larger rather than much less than those for work 
given in the class. As the higher could not be lowered, it was 
to be hoped the Academy would be able to raise the lower, and 
that the students would meet the Council more than half-way 
by showing how much they deserved it. The power to repre- 
sent physical objects with external truth was, after all, not a 
very high accomplishment. It was what Scotsmen called a 
“halflin” intellectual power—very useful, like many other 
common things, but by itself not capable of assisting the young 
artist up many rungs of the art ladder. But veritable truthful- 
mess, which recognised an underlying meaning and an out- 
lying scope, inferred the possession of high intellectual qualities 
—observation, comparison and analysis—and recognised the 
fact that character was to external truth what the soul was to 
the body. Without character, truth in art was a mere simula- 
tion, a weak deception, a bagful of nothingness. Without 
appropriate character, truth itself was such a poor thing that it 
might lie from mere weakness. If it did not indicate the 
character of that which it was intended to illustrate, it was no 
better than a misleading falsehood, whatever its likeness to 
external truth might be in other respects. When the young 
artist was content to take his subjects from the life he 
saw around him, he would generally in the long run 
_ choose the subjects with which he had most sympathy. If he 
‘dealt with other ages and manners unlike or even antipathetic 
to his own, he would require to educate himself long and care- 
fully in the thought, feelings and customs of the age in question. 
Some men could do this ; with others it was impossible. Yet 
many who had got into their own natural groove, and could 
paint magnificently children making mud pies, might be and 
had been tempted—merely as a matter of business, of course— 
to grapple with Medizeval or Classical subjects, he need not 
say with what deplorable results. Their gods upon Olympus 
might be as well painted as their snotty children and their mud 
pies, but the amount of soul that sufficed for the mud would 
not suit the skies. It was no longer truth, but arrant falsehood 
that was produced. The fashion, which had now become very 
prevalent of late, to represent children apeing the dress, habits 
and passions of adults, was one of the worst, most untruthful 
and degrading art tastes of the present day. Christmas cards 
and valentines were soaked with these pruriencies. Where such 
things were designed he knew not, but he was told that of late 


years the Mohammedan peoples were giving up their harems. 
Consequently a large number of eunuchs must be out of 
employment, and if they had taken to art the aforesaid trash 
was very much like what that class might be supposed to pro- 
duce. Among the many dogmas emitted by Dr. Samuel Johnson 
was this— Art may illustrate, but cannot inform.” He 
quoted from memory, and though the words seemed unlike 
Sam’s rolling rhodomontade, he fancied they gave the 
meaning. Artists thought that art could inform, and give a 
good deal of information, too. Indeed, the moralist had but to 
look at his own portrait by Reynolds, the one he himself called 
“ Blinking Sam,” to feel the falsity of his definition, because, all 
other record being expunged, that portrait would tell future 
inquirers that Dr. Samuel Johnson was near-sighted. He took 
exception to the definition itself, in so far as in many cases there 
was little or no difference in meaning between the terms 
“illustrate” and “inform.” Taking the latter word as under- 
stood in ordinary parlance, it was quite obvious that art could 
inform in the most indisputable manner. For instance, they 
were informed by Da Vinci’s sketches and drawings that many 
scientific facts were known in the fifteenth century of which 
there was no trace in the writings or records of the period. 
Another instance of the knowledge art communicated was to be 
found, Sir William explained, in the discovery in the remains 
of a holy well at Rome of a collection of coins which 
told, as no other record had done, that from _pre-his- 
torical times men had paid their devotions and made 
their offerings at or to sacred springs, and which gave a 
correct sequence of the various nationalities which domi- 
nated or predominated in the country, and something, too, 
of their culture from before the days when literature, if they 
might so term it, possessed the means to perpetuate itself or its 
theme. Before distributing the prizes he said he must join his 
regrets with theirs at the loss of one of their most promising 
students and one of their best artistic friends—Mr. David 
Noble. Nothing had struck him with greater sorrow for some 
years than to hear of the death of Mr. David Noble, to whom 
he had looked for doing great things for Scottish art. He had 
not the pleasure of knowing him personally, but it was very 
easy to spot his works wherever they were shown. The qualities 
that were there displayed were such as were likely to ripen into 
very great excellence indeed. Afterwards the President 
expressed the hope that the students would exert themselves 
and do something for the credit of Scottish art in the way of , 
design, for he feared very much they were behind in that 
respect ; and he was sure it was not from want of brains, but 
from want of inclination to do such work that they had not 
come forward. The studies, he centinued, were not to be seen 
at present, as unfortunately these photographs—which were 
very excellent things in their way, but had no connection with 
art—occupied the galleries. They would, however, be shown 
in the second last week of January. 


LANDSCAPE-PAINTING AND GEOLOGY. 


LECTURE on “Landscape-Painting and Geology ” was 
delivered at Edinburgh last week by Mr. Hugh Miller. 

The subject, he said, of late years had been much and unjustly 
neglected. It had not been treated of since Ruskin wrote his 
first and fourth volumes of ** Modern Painters,” thirty or forty 
years ago, and had, perhaps, never been taken up by a pro- 
fessional geologist. Science and poetry, it had been said, were 
diametrically opposed, but to this he demurred; there was a 
region in which they came into contact. Science, however 
distasteful to the young and esthetic, was, after all, only the 
investigation of the truth of nature. Science dealt with the 
body, its structure and habits, while art dealt with the face and 
the expression of the face; and the landscape-painter could 
not show them the face of nature without a knowledge of her 
structure. If he had not this knowledge he would be less the 
interpreter and more the copyist. The landscape-painter, like 
his brother artists, could not know toa much even of the bare 
structure if he knew it right. Far be it from him to apply pure 
truth or rigid science to the study of landscape., Those who 
cried out for nothing but truth little realised to what it would 
bring them. Selecting the works of artists themselves as the 
best commentary upon the subject, he instanced Zhe Picardy 
Dunes, by H. W. B. Davis, R.A., and A Ford on the Wye, by the 
same artist, in this year’s Royal Academy Exhibition, as examples 
of art in which a geological knowledge was apparent. On the 
other hand, he mentioned as an illustration of artists in close 
touch with nature in many respects, but having a geology of 
their own, a well-known R.S.A., a painter of Highland scenery 
with an affection for depicting boulders. This artist’s boulders, 
he said, were quite as like sheep, or peas, or beans, and they 
were no more geological than they were practical. In the 
same category he placed a picture recently exhibited by a well- 
knowa R.A.,, entitled Hagar in the Wilderness, in which the 
central figure, instead of appearing lost among the desolation 
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of the desert, seemed like an actress among the furniture of 
the stage. Mr. Miller then went on to deal with mountain 
form, expression in rocks, including texture, structure and indi- 
viduality ; and lastly, teachers and studies. He would, he said, 
have the artist able to recognise all the structural forms of 
the mountain, and would have him understand that rock ought 
not to resemble wood, or cork, or putty. Mr. McWhirter’s deli- 
neation of Salisbury Crags, in his well-known picture of Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Miller condemned as unlike in form and structure 
the iron-fronted racks they all knew so well; but he gave 
high praise to Keeley Halswelle’s picture, entitled Highlands 
and Islands, in this year’s Royal Academy Exhibition. In 
conclusion, he urged artists to study geology, avoiding mere 
technicality, but cultivating “an eye for the country.” 


THE GREAT SEALS OF ENGLAND. 


LECTURE was delivered by Mr. Allan Wyon, F.S.A,, 

last week before the members of the Leeds Philosophical 

and Literary Society on “ The Great Seals of England and their 

History.” There was a numerous attendance. Mr. T. Pridgin 
Teale presided. 

At the outset the lecturer gave a short sketch of the cere- 
mony of presenting the seal to the Lord Chancellor by the 
Sovereign, and exhibited a model, which was, he said, an 
approximate’ copy of the genuine great seal now in use. If 
melted, the present seal would be worth about 50/.; but its 
value as an instrument of the government of the country could 
hardly be estirnated. Lord Chancellors had to take the greatest 
care of the seals entrusted to them. JRecesses in walls, steel 
safes and elaborate keys were made for its custody. One Lord 
Chancellor, in the reign of Charles II, had such a loving care 
for the seal, that he used to take it to bed with him and put it 
under his pillow. And it was well that he did so, for at one 
o’clock in the morning of February 7, 1677, thieves broke into 
his house and stole the mace and the ornamental bag made for 
the seal. The study of designs and devices on the seals of 
England had for many years been followed with great interest 
by many who concerned themselves with the history of their 
country. In many legal inquiries an accurate acquaintance 
with them was absolutely necessary. But they also afforded 
an admirable reflection of the fine arts in England from the 
time of Edward the Confessor down to the present day. 

Mr. Wyon stated that he had been much interested by 
inspecting the valuable collection of casts from the great seals 
which they had in their museum. The study of those casts by 
all the members would, he thought, be found pleasant and 
profitable. The seals were engraved during the reigns of the 
sovereigns whose names they bore, and might be regarded as 
positive witnesses to many historical facts or customs. Insome 
measure they formed an epitome of English history. The royal 
armorial bearings had appeared on the great seals for nearly 
700 years, and it was extremely interesting to note the changes 
which they underwent from time to time. The regal costumes, 
together with the weapons and armour worn by the sovereigns, 
from the time of William the Conqueror, furnished students of 
armour and costumes with abundant material of exact and con- 
temporaneous illustrations of what was worn at different periods. 
From the time of Edward the Confessor the great seal had had 
two sides. One side had usually been employed to set forth 
the sovereign enthroned, as the sole dispenser of justice and 
authority within the realm; whilst on the other side the 
sovereign had generally been made to appear on horseback, 
nearly always armed, as the head of the military forces, and as 
the representative of England to the outer world. 

A number of beautiful illustrations of the great seals of 
England, commencing with that of Edward the Confessor, were 
then thrown upon a screen, and the lecturer gave many interest- 
ing particulars of most of them. 

Mr. Teale, at the close of the lecture, expressed the pleasure 
they had all experienced in listening to Mr. Wyon, and thanked 
him in the name of the audience. 

In answer to one or two questions, Mr. Wyon said that for- 
merly when a sovereign died much inconvenience was caused. 
An Order of Council had to be passed authorising the continu- 
ance of the deceased sovereign’s seal until another was pre- 
pared. That course was followed for some time, but by a 
special Act of Parliament passed in the seventh year of Anne’s 
reign, it was provided that if the sovereign died, his or her seal 
should continue to be the seal of the kingdom until the suc- 
ceeding sovereign gave notice to the contrary. Since James II. 
threw his Great Seal into the Thames, attempts had been 
made to steal seals because of the value of the silver of which 
they were made, In George III.’s reign the Lord Chancellor 
lived in a house situated where the Foundling Hospital now 
stood, but which was then almost in the country. Some men 
got over his wall during the night and stole the Great Seal. 
The theft was said to have been committed for political pur- 
poses. Within two days a temporary seal was produced, The 


means by which these temporary seals were produced were 
State secrets. He (Mr. Wyon) knew the secret, and he must 
keep it. He hoped that no accident would occur during Queen 
Victoria’s reign to necessitate the employment of those secret 
processes. An enormous quantity of wax passed under the 
Great Seal, though the quantity had been diminished somewhat 
of late by the employment of what was called a ‘‘ Wafer Great 
Seal.” It was the same device as that of the Great Seal, but 
was not quite so large, and it was impressed on a wafer instead 
of upon wax. A surprisingly large number of documents 
passed under it. It was used for so many purposes that 
occasionally it was in use incessantly. 


GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 


Au the last meeting of the Glasgow Archeological Society, 
Mr. Honeyman, the president, read a paper on “ Recent 
Alterations in the Choir of Glasgow Cathedral, and Notes on 
the Post-Reformation Chancel Arrangements.” About seven 
months ago, he said, operations were commenced in the 
cathedral with the view of improving the arrangements for the 
congregation, and the reason for his paper was that he thought 
it desirable to have a record of what was found in the course of 
the operations and what was done. When alterations were 
made forty years ago no record was kept, and they now found ~ 
themselves at a very great disadvantage. On the present 
occasion the old pulpit was removed, and the enclosure round 
about it, which was once pathetically called by Dr. Burns “the 
loose box,” was cleared away. The floor was opened up to the 
extent of about 690 superficial feet. He expected to find there 
some trace of the original floor of that part of the cathedral, 
which must have been raised above the level of the choir floor. 
There was, however, nothing found under the whole area 
except the top of the vaulting. Everything had been 
cleared away. There was one raised part where the 
high altar stood, and the vault below had been so high 
as to necessitate this piece being raised above the level 
of the choir floor. Mr. Honeyman also mentioned that — 
at the west end of this area there was a brick sarcophagus, 
which had evidently been put there during these former 
alterations. It contained old bones of the bishops, whose ~ 
remains had been ruthlessly taken out of their place during 
the previous operations. It was evident, he said, that the © 
builders of this nineteenth century kist had made a mistake in 
the measurement, as the lid was a foot longer than the kist. — 
He pointed out that these facts indicated that there had been: 
great carelessness in looking after the work, and that the — 
workmen had evidently been left to do what they liked. They 
had doubled up the skeletons of the bishops as they thought 
proper in order to get them into the box, no doubt thinking the 
bones would never be seen again. In regard to the alterations © 
recently made the lecturer dealt with them at length. They | 
had covered the whole of the area with a marble floor, which,, — 
in order not to overload the arches below, was carried on 
dwarf walls. He also mentioned the marbles which were used 
as coming from Ireland, Italy, Portugal and Africa. These 
had been placed there by Galbraith & Winton, a member of 
which firm, Mr. Gilfillan, had generously given the whole in 
memory of his father and grandfather, who were buried in the: — 
adjoining ground. . 


Hogones. 


‘‘ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —-HAZLITT.. 


THE EFFIGIES OF RICHARD IIL AT 
WESTMINSTER. 


Noone the papers in the “Archzologia” which have & 

claim on the attention of future generations of readers, 
we may comprise one by John Gough Nichols, entitled 
‘‘Observations on the Heraldic Devices discovered on the 
Effigies of Richard II. and his Queen in Westminster Abbey, 
and upon the Mode in which those Ornaments were executed, 
including some Remarks on the surname Plantagenet and on: 
the Ostrich Feathers of the Prince of Wales.” From the com- 
prehensive title it will be evident that the paper relates to one 
phase of Medizval art—that is, the production of ornament for 
the costume of kings and nobles; secondly, to the peculiar 
decorative process sometimes called pounced or punctured’ 
work ; and thirdly, to a difficult problem in heraldry. 

The paper was composed under the following circumstances. 
Charles Stothard, the son of the Academician, devoted himself to 
the study and representation of antiquarian objects. His pre- 
mature death from a fall in Beer Ferris Church, Devon, where 
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he was measuring, left his ‘‘ Monumental Effigies ” incomplete. 
Stothard intended to have in it a complete series of the 
effigies of the kings and queens of England, and for that pur- 
pose he made several drawings in France. The effigies 
remaining in this country he did not live to represent. The 
completion of the work was undertaken by George and Thomas 
Hollis. While drawing the monument of Richard II. in West- 
minster Abbey, Thomas Hollis found that the robes, although 
covered with a coating of dirt, the accumulation of centuries, 
were ornamented with patterns that were punctured in the metal. 
The novelty of such a mode of decoration attracted the atten- 
tion of Mr. J. G. Nichols, and after investigating the subject he 
wrote the following interesting paper :— 

The minute and elaborate finish, which is characteristic of 
the works of ancient artists, cannot escape observation. It is 
very evident in their illuminated miniatures, where the patterns 
of the dresses of the persons represented are often clearly made 
out, together with those of the tapestry and other accessories ; 
whilst sometimes, and even in outdoor scenes, the whole back- 
ground, where modern artists lightly sketch their sky and clouds, 
is occupied by a diapered pattern, very minutely delineated. 
In like manner it was usual to embellish with patterns the fields 
and larger ordinaries of armorial shields. In short, no portion 
of a design was left unadorned with elaborate workmanship. 

Having adverted to this characteristic of the arts of our 
ancestors, I will merely, by way of further preface, point out 
the prevalent custom of forming the patterns of furniture, 
plate, tapestry and dresses from devices—heraldic devices, as 
we should now term them, allusive.to the particular person or 
family for whom they were intended. This circumstance, 
again, will be familiar to those who are conversant with old 
illuminations ; and that such pictures are accurate representa- 
tions of the dresses and furniture which were in general use 
among the great, is evident upon the perusal of any of our 
collections of ancient wills and inventories, as well as from 
portions of painting still remaining on some sepulchral effigies. 

In 1375 the Black Prince bequeathed to his son Richard his 
hangings for a hal], embroidered with mermen, and a border of 
red and black impaled, embroidered with swans having lady’s 
heads and ostrich feathers: to his wife, the princess, he 
bequeathed a hall of red worsted, embroidered with eagles and 
griffins, with a border of swans having lady’s heads ; and to 
M. Aleyne Cheyne a bed of camoca, powdered with blue 
eagles. In 1385 Joan, Princess of Wales, bequeathed, “ To my 

dear son, the king, my new bed of red velvet, embroidered 
with ostrich feathers of silver and heads of leopards of gold, 
with boughs and leaves issuing out of their mouths.” Edward, 
Earl of March, in 1380, bequeathed to hisson and heir, “ our large 
bed of black satin, embroidered with white lions and gold roses, 
with escutcheons of the arms of Mortimer and Uister ;” and 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, in 1397, bequeathed to the 
altar of St. Paul’s Cathedral ‘“‘ his great bed of cloth of gold, the 
champepiers powdered with golden roses placed upon pipes of 
_gold, and in each pipe two white ostrich feathers ;” and again, 
to his daughter, the Duchess of Exeter, his “‘ white bed of silk, 
with blue eagles displayed.” In 1415, Edward, Duke of York, 
bequeathed to his wife “my bed of feathers and leopards, with 
the furniture appertaining to the same; also my white and red 
tapestry of garters, fetter-locks and falcons.” 

Bequests of articles of dress, being neither so appropriate 
nor of so much value as_ beds and furniture, or plate and 
jewellery, are not frequent in the wills of persons of high rank. 
In that of Robert, Earl of Suffolk, 1368, we find mentioned 
together ‘“‘my bed with the eagle, and my summer vestment, 
powdered with leopards,” by which, perhaps, the summer bed- 
furniture was intended. We are not, however, destitute of 
instances of ornamented dresses, more immediately illustrative 
of the royal robes before us. 

Two ladies, engraved in Strutt’s dresses, vol. ii. plates xcvi. 
and xcvii., have their robes powdered with swans, with wings 
erect. They are both copied from a French MS. in the Royal 
Collection, 15 D IILI., which is a superbly illuminated copy of 
the “ Histoire Scholastique,” or scholastic Bible. 

Ashmole, in his “‘ History of the Order of the Garter,” tells 
us that at the time of instituting the Order, and for a long time 
after, the vestments were garnished or powdered all over with 
little garters, embroidered with silk and gold plate, with buckles 
and pendants of silver-gilt. Of these there were laid upon the 
first surcoat and hood made for the royal founder no less than 
168. In King Richard II.’s reign the little garters which then 
adorned the surcoats of the sovereign and Knights Companions 
were wrought in embroidery upon blue taffaty, with Cyprus 
gold and silk of divers colours and letters of gold. 

This fashion of the robes of the Garter was continued to the 
reign of Henry VI., when the surcoat and hood of the king 
took 173 and those of the King of Portugal 120 Garters ; but it 
went out of use shortly after. 

A representation of a knight attired in this original robe of 
the Garter will be seen in Strutt’s “‘ Dresses,” vol. ii. pl. cviii., 
it being the figure of Sir Nigel Loring, one of the first Knights 
of the Order and a benefactor to the Abbey of St. Albans, 


commemorated and depicted in a register of the monastery, 
now the Cottonian MS. Nero D. vil. ; and another instance is. 
that of John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, presenting the 
volume, now the Royal MS. 15 E VI, to Margaret, Queen of 
Henry VI., engraved in Strutt’s “ Royal and Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities,” pl. xliii,, in Walpole’s “ Royal and Noble Authors,” 
and in Mr. Planché’s interesting little volume on “ British 
Costume,” p. 191. In the series of portraitures of the sovereign 
and first twenty-five knights, engraved in Ashmole’s “ History’ 
of the Order,” p. 642, the artist, who was apparently of a 
century at least after the time, has given them the modern. 
mantles, with the badge only on the left shoulder ; but he has 
represented several of their turbanlike hoods as sprinkled with 
garters, though not all, his aim evidently being to make as 
much variety as could be allowed in their head-attires. 

The preceding remarks have been made in illustration of 
the fashion of forming an heraldic badge or charge into the 
running pattern of State robes, a practice which we have 
already found described by the contemporary term ‘“ powder- 
ing.” The same term, or Jouwdré, was formerly used by the 
heralds in blazonry in cases where they now employ the terms 
semée, or sown, and ms par tout. 

I will now proceed to notice in succession the several’ 
devices with which the robes of the effigies before us are 
adorned. The robes of the king are powdered or strewn with 
three badges—the White Hart, the Broom Plant and the 
Rising Sun. Among them are intermixed the letters “r” and 
“ 4,” the initials of Richardand Anne. The borders of the robes: 
are ornamented with elegant patterns minutely delineated, the 
principal being a running scroll of the broom plant ; at the foot 
are two rows of ermine spots, and the hood is also lined with 
ermine, but the inner sides of the mantle are plain. The 
badges on the mantle are interwoven with running lines of 
flowers or small leaves. 

Mr. Nichols next described a curious painting of Richard IT. 
in the Earl of Pembroke’s collection at Wilton, in which the 
king is shown attired in a gown powdered with White Harts, 
which are interlaced with broom-cods running in the same 
manner as the interlacing foliage on the mantle of his effigy. 
He wears round his neck a collar of broom-cods, and on his 
left shoulder is his badge of the White Hart. But what is 
more extraordinary is that each of the eleven angels wears a 
similar collar and a similar badge. 

Mr. Nichols then continued :—The broom plant is a well- 
known cognisance, alluding, according to common opinion, 
to the supposed surname of our ancient kings. I say the 
supposed surname, for I am not aware that any satis- 
factory answer has been given to the remark made on 
that subject by Anstis, in his Introduction to the Register 
of the Order of the Garter; where, alluding to the verses. 
placed under Hollar’s engravings of the Wilton picture, 
already described, he terms it the “sobriquet” of Plantagenet, 
not allowing it to have been the surname of our kings; who, 
he says, “like those of France, and other ancient monarchs,,. 
had no peculiar name ; and even Richard II. was, before his 
accession to the throne, and after his abdication, styled of 
Bordeaux, the place of his nativity, which was the most cus- 
tomary method of denominating the children of the Crown. 
I shall,” he adds, ‘‘postpone the proofs of this matter, till I 
consider the case of Arthur Plantagenet, Knight of the Order.” 
To the portion of his work here alluded to the author never 
arrived, and we are, therefore, deprived of his proofs. It may 
be presumed that he would have endeavoured to show that 
Plantagenet was a name upon which a sober existence was 
first conferred on the birth of Arthur, the bastard of Edward IV., 
afterwards Viscount Lisle, in the same way as that of Longespé 
(previously a sobriquet of his ancestors) was given to a son of 
Henry II., and became the hereditary name of his descendants. 

That Plantagenet was the cognomen of the father of King 
Henry II., Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, who is also sometimes called 
Pulcher, or Le Bel, there is ample testimony in the chroniclers. 
He is called by both names by Gervase of Tilbury, who was 
nearly a contemporary ; and he is termed Plantagenest in the 
Chronicle of Geoffrey, monk of St. Martial at Limoge and 
Prior of Vigeois, who wrote in 1183; in the ‘“Chronicon 
Turonense,” compiled early in the thirteenth century ; and in 
the “ Opusc. de Origine Comitum Andegav.” throughout. But 
the same authorities do not ascribe the name of Plantagenet to 
King Henry; on the contrary, he is stated to have had the 
surname of Curtmantel, and his brother Geoffrey, Count of 
Nantes, the name of Martel. 

What authority there is for Camden’s assertion that 
Geoffrey, the father, was called “ Plantagenet, for that he wore 
commonly a broome-stalke in his bonnet,” does not appear 3. 
but there is no question that Sandford was quite mistaken 
when he stated that on the great seal of Richard I. “ his helmet: 
is adorned with the Plazta genista, or broom-stalk.” This has. 
been entirely disproved on the inspection of better impressions, 
and the object which led to the supposition proves to be a crest 
formed of straight rods of iron, or some other material. 

It must be admitted, however, that the time at length 
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arrived when Plantagenet was adopted as a surname by the 
royal family of England ; but this was not until the days of the 
House of York, the last branch of the race. It reappears on 
the page of contemporary evidence in the pedigree which 
Richard Duke of York laid before the Parliament, when claim- 
ing the inheritance of the Crown on October 16, 1460 ; but it 
is there applied to that prince only, and not to his ancestors, 
who are each named after their birthplace. In one instance 
only it has been discovered during the reign of Edward IV., 
with the exception of its use, as applied to that monarc ’s ille- 
gitimate son, the Viscount Lisle, already alluded to. It may be 
remarked that Arthur Plantagenet had a crest assigned to him 
allusive to his surname, namely, a genet party per pale sable 
and argent, betwixt two broom-stalks blossomed proper. 

There is, therefore, some reason to conclude that the name 
of Plantagenet owes its revival to the house of York, by which 
its use, as expressive of hereditary claims, may be supposed to 
have been felt, with a force not before conceived. At all 
events, we are destitute at present of any proof that Richard II. 
conceived his name to be Plantagenet, or that he adopted the 
broom-cod for one of his badges, with reference to that name. 

The broom plant had been for centuries a favourite emblem 
in France, and we have positive proof that it formed the collar 
of the royal livery given by Charles V. and Charles VI. An 
order of this name is stated by Favyn to have been founded so 
early as 1234 by St. Louis, on the coronation of his Queen 
Margaret of Provence, with the motto “ Exaltat humiles.” the 
founder accounting it emblematic of humility; and Favyn 
quotes, from the life of that monarch, written by Guillaume 
de Nangis, an account of the creation of mz/ztes Genestel/e in 
the year 1267. A century later, Charles V. of France granted 
to Geoffrey de Belleville, his chamberlain, in 1368, to wear the 
collier dela cosse de genestein all feasts and companies. In 
1389, Charles VI. made his kinsmen the King of Sicily and the 
Prince of Tarentum knights of the Star and of the Cosse de 
Geneste, and it is very remarkable that, in 1393, he sent the 
collars of broom-cods to Richard II. and his uncles, His gold- 
smith, John Compere, was ordered to make for the King of 
England a collar in this form, to be of two twisted stalks, inter- 
laced with cosses de geneste, alternated with fifty letters hanging 
to the stalks, which formed the word “James” (jamais) ter 
times repeated ; the broom-cods were to be enamelled alter- 
nately green and white, and thickly set with pearls. Three 
other like collars, the pearls only being of somewhat less 
value, were made for the Duke of Lancaster, the Duke of 
Gloucester and the Duke of York; the whole cost more than 
830 francs. It will, however, be perceived that the design of 
this collar does not correspond with that so often repeated in 
the Wilton pictures, and therefore the French and English 
collars, though similar, were not identical, Three French 
collars were remaining among the crown jewels after the 
accession of Henry IV., and we find them then particularly 
described as of the livery of the King of France. Two collars 
of broom-cods occur in the inventory of Henry V.’s jewels, 
made after his death ; and Henry VL, in the fourth year of his 
reign, ordered a collar to be made for himself, of the letter “ S” 
and broom-cods combined. Robes worked cus ramis de Brome 
are mentioned in the Wardrobe Accounts of the latter. 

The rising sun, the third badge delineated on the king’s 
robe, is stated by old authorities to have been one of the badges 
of Edward III.; whilst elsewhere we are told that the Black 
Prince adopted a sun rising from the clouds, and it certainly 
seems a device very expressive of the condition of an heir- 
apparent. Ashmole quotes from the Wardrobe Roll of the 
21 Edw. III. a charge for “forty of these clouds, embroidered 
with gold, silver and silk, having in the middle the Saxon letter 
€ of gold, provided to trim several garments made for the king, 
and garnished with stars.” This was in the year after the 
battle of Crecy, and it was a pleasing hypothesis to entertain 
that the king wore his son’s badge to do him honour ; but it 
will be perceived that the description of this badge, namely, 
clouds garnished, that is, probably, powdered or sprinkled with 
stars, does not entirely agree with the badge before us, of a sun 
or rays of light rising from clouds, Richard II. is stated by 
some of the authorities before quoted to have adopted the 
whole sun, or sun in splendour, and such a sun is displayed 
ipon the main sail of the vessel in which he is represented 
-eturning from Ireland, in the seventh illumination accompany- 
ing the French poem, edited by Mr. Webb, in the twentieth 
volume of the “ Archzeologia.”” However, it is clear from the 
statue before us that at the time when Richard erected this 
monument in Westminster Abbey the rising sun was accounted 
one of his customary badges. It appears with three others, 
the crowned rose, the crowned fleur-de-lis and the crowned 
rose-in-sun, on the orfreys or embioidered front of the habit of 
the prelate of the Garter, engraved in Ashmole’s history of 
that Order, p 234. This is one of a set of figures designed in 
the reign of Henry VIII. 

It is now high time to turn to the devices found upon the 
effigy of Queen Anne. Her coat or bodice is covered with a 
flowered pattern, intermixed with the letters “r” and “a” 
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crowned. On her gown are the same letters linked together 
and also crowned ; but the largest figures are alternations of a 
peculiarly formed knot, of which no other example has been 
found, and the badge of the ostrich, collared and chained, and 
holding in its beak a nail. About both the two last are smail 
sprigs or leaves, which there is reason to suppose are those of 
the linden-or lime, which was used by the House of Bohemia. 
The same leaves are added to the white harts on the king’s 
robe ; they form the running border of the Queen’s mantle, and 
they are sprinkled over the latter, together with crowned “ Z's” 
and “ R's,” which differ from the letters before mentioned in 
being capitals, and of a much larger size. 

The only English authority, recording this badge of the 
ostrich, that occurred to Mr. Willement during his researches 
in regal heraldry, was a passage in Camden’s “ Remaines,” 
which was evidently derived immediately from the effigies 
before us, and which shall now be quoted :—“ Richard II. used 
commonly a white hart couchant, with a crown and chain about 
his neck, for wearing the which some, after his deposition, fost — 
their lives. He also used a pescod branch, with the cods open, 
but the pease out, as itis upon his robe in his: monument at 
Westminster. His wife Anne, sister to Winceslaus the Em- — 
perour, bare an ostrich, with a nayle in his beake.” No repre- 
sentation of the Bohemian ostrich was found in this country 
by Mr. Willement, and it is highly probable that Camden’s 
authority for it was no other than the Queen’s effigy. It is 
noticed by Mr. Willement, on the authority of Thiel, that “a 
white ostrich, issuing from a crown, and holding in its beak a ~ 


-horse-shoe, is the proper crest of the kingdom of Hungary.” 


This is merely observable as a parallel device; and it may be ~ 
added that an ostrich, holding a horse-shoe in her beak, is the — 
armorial coat of MacMahon, of Ireland; that it was one of the - 
supporters of the Pastons, Earls of Yarmouth; and that it 
occurs in the crests of Coke, Digby, Wallace and some other ~ 
English families. The family of Lindsey has for crest an ~ 
ostrich holding a key in its beak, and that of Proby the head — 
and neck of an ostrich, also holding a key. 4 
The Bohemian ostrich, instead of rising from a crown, © 
stands erect, collared and chained, and the article in his beak — 
is anail. The nail, key and horse-shoe were alike suggested — 
by the fabulous powers of digestion which were formerly attri-, 
buted to this bird, and which were considered emblematic of 
the appetite of a valiant warrior for the cold iron of the battle- 
field. A foreign writer, speaking of the battle of Poitiers, where 
he is supposed to have been present, says that there many a~ 
hero, like the ostrich, was obliged to digest both iron and steel, — 
or to overcome in death the sensations inflicted by the spear — 
and the arrow. It has further been remarked (by Mr. Planché, f 
in his “ History of British Costume”) that the German name 
for an ostrich, S¢razss, was used also in the sense of “a fight, ~ 
combat or scuffle;” and in these double significations there — 
would be a sufficient reason for the Straussvogel being adopted ‘ 
as the emblem of a warrior. : . 
I am here induced to advance a conjecture, I believe not — 
before proposed, respecting the origin of an heraldic emblem © 
still popular among us, and which was originally a badge, — 
though most people, having the authority of Hume and other ~ 
popular writers, now erroneously regard it as a crest—I mean © 
the Prince of Wales’s Feathers. a 
It will not be necessary for me to enter inte the subject at — 
much length, as I find that nearly all that could be ascertained — 
respecting it is very well discussed by Mr. Planché in the work © 
to which I have just alluded. I will therefore only very briefly 
state, first, that plumes of feathers were not worn until the 
reign of Henry V., and then as portions of costume, not as — 
personal crests; and secondly, that the crest of John, King of 
Bohemia, is shown from his seals, and those of his son 
Winceslaus, not to have been three ostrich-feathers, but the 
entire wings of a vulture. A Flemish poem quoted by Baron 
Reiffenberg, in his recent edition of Barante’s ‘‘ History of the 
Dukes of Burgundy,” describes the crest of John, King of 
Bohemia, as “ two wings of a vulture, besprinkled with linden- 
leaves of gold.” The Black Prince, therefore, could not have 
plucked ostrich feathers from a vulture’s wing ; and that the 
Black Prince’s feather, a single feather only, was really that of 
an ostrich we have repeated contemporary testimonies, some — 
of which have been already quoted from his own will; but the 
hypothesis I have to offer is this—that the Bohemian king, 
who was a relation of Queen Anne, no more distant than her 
paternal grandfather, may very probably have used the badge 
of an ostrich, as well as his son, the Emperor Charles, the 
Queen’s father ; and that the English prince, upon his victory 
over this monarch, who from such a badge would be called the 
ostrich, possibly adopted the conceit that the feathers of the 
conquered bird formed an emblematical trophy very significant 
of his success. Such a conjecture may be the more acceptable 
from accommodating itself with the received tradition respect- 
ing the field of Crecy, and may therefore be adopted, unless it 
should appear that the feather (which we also find borne by 
the brothers of the Black Prince) was used by our English 
p‘inces before that event, which I confess I think not improbable. 
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A very remarkable fact may here be noticed, which has 
been disclosed by the publication of the “ Kalendars and Inven- 
tories of the Exchequer,” from which several quotations have 
been already made. It is that Queen Anne of Bohemia affords 
an instance of a Queen Consort giving a collar of her livery, 
and it appears to have been formed of branches of rosemary, 
with an ostrich dependant. A cup of the kind called gryppeshey 
also occurs, ornamented with two white ostriches. 

We may take leave of the Queen’s costume by noticing a 
description preserved of the dress prepared for Richard’s 
second Queen, before the feast of Christmas, in his twenty- 
second year. The wardrobe keeper then accounted for the 
embroidery of two long gowns, with large sleeves, one. of 
sanguine cloth in grain, and the other of white, worked in 
embroidery with branches of rosemary and broom, of Cyprus 
gold and silk. 

There remains to be noticed the copper table upon which 
the effigies are laid; but as of this Mr. Hollis has hitherto 
cleaned a very small portion (which is represented in his draw- 
ing above the right shoulder of the king), we at present know 
more about it from the contract for the erection of the monu- 
ment than from ocular observation. 

The indentures covenanting for the erection of the monu- 
ment of Richard II. are preserved in Rymer’s “ Foedera,” and 
will be found also in Gough’s “ Sepulchral Monuments,” and in 
Neale and Brayley’s “ History of Westminster Abbey.” They 
are the more valuable from being our only documents of the 
kind, with the exception of those for erecting the Beauchamp 
Chapel at Warwick, and the beautiful monument of its founder. 
The contract for the mason’s work is dated the rst April, 
18th Richard II. 1395. and that for the copperwork the 24th 
of the same month. We thus learn, beyond the range of con- 
jecture, how it was that the unfortunate Richard had so 
magnificent a tomb. His affection for his beloved wife, who 
died in 1394, prompted him to erect it himself, and to place 
his own figure joined hand-in-hand with hers. The parties 
employed for the work in metal, to whose skill and taste, or 
that of the artists they employed, we are indebted for the 
beautiful productions before us, were Nicholas Broker and 
Godfrey Prest, citizens and coppersmiths of London, who 
covenanted to make two images of copper and latten gilt, 

_ crowned, and joining their right hands together, holding 
| sceptres in their left hands, and a ball with a cross between the 
images. The feet of the king were to rest on two lions ; those 
of the queen on an eagle and a leopard; all of which animals, 
together with a great portion of the tabernaclework above the 
heads of the effigies are now lost. The coppersmiths were 
also to make a table of the like metal gilt, on which the images 
should be laid ; which table, it is added, “shall be made with 
a fret of jleur-de-/is, lions, eagles and leopards.” It is remark- 
able that this fretwork should be mentioned, but nothing said 
of the devices upon the effigies. The four devices of the fret- 
work were to be emblematical of the ancestral honours of both 
the king and queen; the fleur-de-lis for France, the lions for 
Bohemia, the eagles for the Empire and the leopards for 
_ England. They seem to have been disposed in perpendicular 
lozenges of each variety, and the portion of the fret Mr. Hollis 
has hitherto uncovered exhibits only eagles and lions. 
% I shall now request attention to the mode in which these 
_, devices and patterns are impressed, both upon the effigies and 
on the table. It is entirely by fine punctures, without anv 
engraved lines. My friend, Mr. Albert Way (than whom I 
could consult no one better informed in sepulchral antiquities), 
informs me that he knows of only one other instance in 
England of monumental figures being thus ornamented. That 
instance is furnished by the brass plates of Thomas Earl of 
Warwick, and his countess, in St. Mary’s Church, Warwick, 
which are now erected on a mural tablet, but which formerly, until 
the fire which destroyed that church at the commencement 
of the last century, were placed within a canopied monu- 
ment represented in ‘“ Dugdale’s Warwickshire.” Cn these 
plates, which were probably executed in less than ten years 
after the effigies of King Richard and Queen Anne (for the 
__ earl died in 1401), the Beauchamp cognizances, the ragged staff 
and. the bear, are pricked in this manner, together with a 
diapered pattern on those parts of the armorial bearings which 
were intended to be gold. This circumstance was overlooked 
by Mr. Gough and his artist. Mr. Way showed me a very 
beautiful drawing, taken by himself, of an effigy of brass or 
latten, on the side of the chancel at Baden-Baden, representing 
Frederic de Baden, Bishop of Utrecht, who died so late as the 
year 1517. The princely prelate is represented vested in a 
cope over a suit of armour, the plates of which are diapered 
with various patterns of foliage and scrollwork in this manner. 
Possibly the patterns were made more visible by the insertion 
_ Of a little black or other colouring matter. Mr. Way also in- 
formed me that the same sort of work is not unfrequent in 
ancient goldsmiths’ work, and on the enamelled ornaments of 
Limoges. There is a little of it in the ornaments of the small 
enamelled coffer in the archeological museum. On the 
golden haloes placed round the heads of saints in ancient 
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paintings, a punctured pattern may frequently be observed; the 
Same contrivance is often adopted to enrich the golden por- 
tions of illuminations in books ; and, from a description of the 
coronation chair of England, written by John Carter, F.S.A., it 
appears that part of its ornaments were of this kind. 

The name given to this art I do not find mentioned by any 
modern writer ; but I have ascertained, somewhat accidentally, 
that it was in English called jouwnced work, in French 
pounsonnez or Zoinconné, in Latin fonsatunz, although a more 
accurate word would have been Pzzzctuatum, that is, pricked. 
I have been led to this word by a passage in the will of Joan 
Lady Bergavenny, dated 1434, “my round basin of silver, 


pounced with morys letters;” upon which the late Mr. 
Dallaway, in his annotations prefixed to Nicolas’s “‘ Testamenta 
Vetusta,” has made this remark :—‘ Poussonnez, indented or 


pricked with a sharp-pointed instrument, a method of orna- 
menting plate used by the Morescos or Moors in Spain, in 

patterns or shapes of flowers, but principally for letters ;” the 

former part of which explanation appears to be derived from 

some good authority, though none is cited; whilst the latter 
has very much the air of being a gratuitous addition, and if so, 

Mr. Dallaway, in volunteering it, has probably fallen into a 
partial misapprehension; for, in the case of the bason 

* pounced with morys letters,” the term Moorish applies 

strictly to the shape or character of the letters, and not to the 
method by which they were delineated ; as in the very same 

will, just before, we find “ morys letters ” worked in tapestry : 

* my hallyng of black, red and green, with morys letters, with 

cushions, bancours and costers.” It is evident that Moorish 

letters were those spreading characters which we meet with at 

this period, covering nearly the whole surface, and tricked out 

with scrolls and foliage, in order to do so; and which were 

called Moorish from being an imitation of the architectural 

friezes formed of inscriptions which are frequent in the 

Moorish edifices of Spain. Of course they might be worked in 

wool and silk, painted, sculptured or engraved, as well as 

pounced. I have found the term in Latin in the volume of 

Durham Wills published by the Surtees Society (p. 53). Alan 

de Newark, who had been Archdeacon of Durham, and died in 

I411, makes this bequest, “Item lego Willielmo cognato meo 

ciphum argenti coopertum, Aozsatum in fundo et in cooper- 

culo.” The receptacles for perfumed powders, the lids of 
which were pierced entirely through, were called Aozzcet- 

boxes ; and thence the dust placed in similar boxes, and still > 
used for drying the ink of writings, acquired the name of 
pounce. Inan invective of Chaucer against the extravagant 

waste of cloth in the reign of Richard II., the term is 

applied to the fashion of piercing holes in the margin of 

men’s gowns, as well as clipping them into jagged edges by 

way of an ornamental border. There is also, he says, ‘so 

much pouncing of chesell to make holes, so much dagging of 
sheres forche,” &c.; and that the word was still used two 
centuries later is shown by a passage from Bacon’s “ Natural 

History,” which is quoted in Johnson’s Dictionary: —“ Barbarous. 
people,” says Bacon, ‘that go naked, do not only paint but 

pounce and raise their skin, that the painting may not be taken 

forth, and make it into works” (07 marks’). This process we 
now call tattooing, having borrowed a word from the language 

of the “barbarous people” themselves, whilst our own word, 

that was used by Bacon, has been forgotten. 

But to return to the effigies in Westminster Abbey, on 
which I have now only a few words to add with respect to their 
present condition. It has been mentioned that they were 
originally gilt; and Widmore, .in his “ History cf West- 
minster Abbey” (p. 109) quotes the ‘“‘ Liber Quaternus,” one of 
the books of the church, which records that this gilding cost 
more than 400 marks. In this state the pouncing would have 
the appearance of a delicate frostwork, possibly rendered more 
distinct by the insertion of some small quantity of colouring. 
But now for many generations both the gilding and pounce- 
work have been obscured by a thick varnish of indurated dust, 
until at last they were entirely forgotten, except for the tradi- 
tion of the successive authors who have described the Abbey 
and its monuments. Camden, in the passage before given, 
mentions the king’s white bart and the queen’s ostrich, as well 
as the broom plant; but as the last only was positively con- 
nected by him with the monument at Westminster, subsequent 
writers adopted merely that clause of his statement. Of these 
writers, the first I have to cite is Sandford, who, in his. 
“ Genealogical History,” printed in 1677, when describing the 
monument, says nothing about these devices, but in a previous 
note relating to Richard’s armorial bearings, he uses precisely 
the words of Camden, though to this extent only :—“‘ A pescod 
branch, with the cods open, but the peas out, as it is upon his 
robe in his monument at Westminster.” It is plain, therefore, 
that Sandford did not speak of these devices from his own 
observation; nor did his contemporary, Anstis, though 
he criticised the expressions of Camden and Sandford, 
remarking that they were broom-cods and not peascods 
which were ‘“‘engraven” on the robe of Richard II. Next 
comes Dart, the historian of Westminster Abbey, who adopts 
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‘Sandford’s note into his description of this monument, and that 
evidently without examining the original, for his words are, 
“this robing is wrought with peascod shells open and the peas 
out, but upon what account that device was us’d I know not wer ott 
if he had examined the figure he could not have found the peas- 
couds-and yet have overlooked the white harts. Mr. Gough su:- 
ceeds : he looked, but could see nothing, and in consequence 
makes use of this remarkable expression :—‘‘ Dart and Sand- 
ford talk of open peascods on the kiag’s robe, but one would 
wonder what suggested the idea.” Lastly comes Mr. Brayley 
—for the writer of Ackermann’s “ History of St. Peter’s, West- 
minster,” does not notice the matter. Mr. Brayley mentions 
that one small spot of Richard’s mantle had been kept rubbed 
‘bright in order to show the gilding, and on that spot “the peas- 
cods are still faintly discernible.” Mr. Brayley has described 
the monument with minuteness, showing that he had examined 
it carefully ; and he in consequence considers himself entitled 
to correct Mr. Gough’s account of the table, which, he says, 
“is all inaccurate, except in respect to the gilding. Not the 
least trace of any enamel is to be found on it, nor yet any 
fleurs-de-lis, lions, &c.” , It is strange Mr. Brayley did not per- 
ceive that Mr. Gough was quoting from the indentures of con- 
tract, but it is true that the author of the ‘ Sepulchral 
Monuments” used the word “enamelled” without authority: 
the words of the indenture are merely fat avesgue une fretle 
—‘ made with a fretwork.” The escutcheons of arms which 
were round the tomb, none of which remain, were all 
-enamelled, ‘‘du dit metal endorrez, gravez, et enamellez.” 

I have entered into these latter details principally to show 
that no little credit is due to Mr. Thomas Hollis for having 
‘brought to light these buried works of ancient art. That this 
was effected with considerable trouble will be acknowledged 
when [ state that he spent four days merely in the mechanical 
labour of carefully clearing off the indurated dust, without 
‘time to use his pencil. 


Sassanian Architecture. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 5th Mr. Tarver suggests a 
-sketching tour into Mesopotamia and Persia (as if it were to be 
done in the usual monthly holiday) for the purpose of measuring 
on the spot the actual forms of the arches in the Sassanian 
buildings. I am afraid there is no chance, so far as I am con- 
cerned, of his hope being realised. The great value of 
M. Dieulafoy’s work, ‘ L’Art antique de la Perse” consists in 
its giving us photogravures of the principal Sassanian build- 
ings, and in none of these is there to be found any resemblance 
to a horseshoe arch, not even at Fizonzabad. The only 
example that exists in any publication I know of is found in 
Persia, in a stone wayside niche called the TAK HT-I-GHERO, 
“or Throne of Chosroes as some consider it. But ‘one swallow 
‘does not make a summer,” and therefore I could not see my 
way to trace to Kaironan the connection between the two, for 
itis in the mosque of Kaironan, in the Tunisian principality, 
«hat the circular horseshoe arch is first found in Mahomedan 
‘work, There is a slight tendency in the Mosque of Toolom in 
‘Cairo, of the ninth century, to a contraction in the lower part 
of the curve, but there the arches are pointed. Thz2re is, how- 
ever, a peculiarity in the arches of Fizonzabad, viz., that the 
arch at its springing is wider than the impost carrying it, and it 
occurred to me this might have been due to the fact that 
the projecting ledge of the impost carried the centreing of 
the arch ; but sometimes we find it the other way, viz. the 
‘lower part of arch overhangs the impost. The overhanging, 
however, shown by both at Serbistan is not correct, according 
to M. Dieulafoy’s photogravures. 

In answer to Mr. Henry Travis’s letter, it is not possible to 
trust entirely to Arabian writers, because a portico of columns 
aso feet high (said to have been in front of the palace of 
“Ctesiphon) exceeds the total height of the palace by 50 feet. On 
the other hand, the hall is really 163 feet long instead of 115 feet, 
‘as mentioned, 86 feet wide instead of 72 feet, and 95 feet high 
instead of 85 feet. That which, however, does seems probable 
‘is that the value of the treasure found in this palace, when it 
was taken by the Saracens in 637 AD, amounted to more than 
t venty millions of our money. 

If the religious faith of the Sassanians is to be judged by 
the decoration of their palaces, architecturally speaking, it was, 
to say the least of it, somewhat mixed. I claimed merit for 
the Sassanian architect more for his constructive than for his 
decorative abilities. Mr. Travis is quite right, however, in his 

assumption that there are still treasures to be unearthed in 
these regions above mentioned, or, at least, so I gather from 
the account given of those who have travelled there. The one 
fact, however, that (so far as I can find out) there is no record 
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of any visit to Al Hadhr for forty years or so, suggests the 


‘great difficulties which beset even the passing traveller, and 


therefore much more so those who wish to explore.—I am, 
your obedient servant, R. PHENE SPIERS. 


GENERAL. 


Sir A. B. Walker, Bart., was on Tuesday, at the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool, presented with his portrait, painted by 
Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, R.A. - 

The New Art Gallery and Public Library at Mere Hall, 
Bolton, the gift of Mr. J. P. Thomasson, was opened on 
Saturday.. The exhibition contains works by many eminent 
artists. Mr. Thomasson, who is in Rome, wrote that he had 
secured for the exhibition a statue by Rossetti—d Vestal 
Tempted by Cupid. 

An Exhibition of the works of Felicien Rops will be 
opened in March at the Cercle Artistique of Brussels. ; 

A Painting by Vandyke has been discovered fin a chapel 
of the church of St. Servais, Mzestricht. The subject is the 
Crucifixion. 

The Glasgow Institute of Architects, at a general 
meeting just held in the secretary’s office, 115 St. Vincent 
Street, when the conditions of competition for designs for 
workmen’s dwellings in High Street were again considered, 
unanimously agreed to record regret that, after having been 
waited on by a deputation from the Institute, the Improvement 
Trustees had not seen their way to amend the conditions of 
competition to meet the views of the Institute as expressed by 
the deputation. BarS 

The Private Bills deposited this year number 197, which 
is only four more than the number lodged in 1887, when fewer 
Bills were deposited than had been known for many years. 
Compared with last session the decrease is 47.. Of the total 
number deposited, 159 relate to England and Wales, 33 to 
Scotland, and five to Ireland. 

An Electrie Railway is proposed to be constructed 
between Vienna and Budapest. The capital of the company 
is thirty-eight millions of florins. The distance to be traversed 
is 250 kilometres. _ 

The Report of Messrs. Bruton & Williams, architects, of 
Cardiff, has been adopted for the restoration of Lisworney 
Church, near Cowbridge. 

A Bazaar, organised with a view to raise funds for the 
extension of the Kilmarnock Conservative Club House has been 
opened at Kilmarnock. The first day’s drawings amounted 
to 500/, ) ae 

The Directors of the Llandudno Pier Company intend to 
build a first-class theatre and opera-house on their premises in 
the sheltered corner of the bay, where they have a fine site 
adjoining their grand pavilion. t . 

mr. J. H. Brierley, of Reading, has been appointed town 
surveyor of Rugby in place of the late Mr. W. Stewart, out of 
140 applicants. 

. Sir George Russell has been re-elected president of the 
Berks Archeological and Architectural Society. 

The old Parish Church of Bradford Abbas has just been 
restored.under the direction of Mr. C. B. Benson, of Yeovil. 

Lieutenant Sclater, R.E, is unable to accompany Mr. 
Theodore Bent in his expedition to explore the ruins in 
Mashonaland, and a substitute is sought for. 

A Company has been formed to establish a health resort 
at Tusculum, and in connection with it an Anglo-Italian club 
for purposes of sport, and a racecourse. The capital is repre- 
sented as being mainly English, though Roman bankers will 
furnish 2,500,002 francs of the 10,000,000 francs required. 

The Bath School Board have awarded the first prize in 


‘the competition for the Lower Bristol Road School to Mr. W. J. 


Willcox, of Bath; Mr. T. B. Silcock was placed second, and 
Mr. C, B. Oliver third. 

M. Eugene Lami, the French painter, has died in Paris at 
the age of ninety-one. He was most successful in the repre- 
sentation of Renaissance pageants. — ; 

The Municipal Council of Athens have decided to make — 
a formal appeal to the British Government for the return of 
the Panathenan frieze and the rest of the sculpture of the 
Parthenon now in the British Museum. i 

The Committee for establishing a/free public library at 
Poplar are desirous of obtaining a sum of about 15,000/. in 
subscriptions to build and stock two good libraries. More 
than 3,000/, has already been subscribed in the locality. 

Surveys have just been made in connection with the water 
supply of Rothesay at Ascog Loch, in view of the proposed 
scheme for raising the embankment and erecting filter beds. 
It is estimated that the scheme will involve an outlay of 
between 7,000/, and 8,000/. 
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———- Tympanum, 


157 


Allen, Theophilus, 287 

Batt, William, 69 

Beaumont, J. W. & R. F., 253 
Belcher, John, 9, 381 
Blomfield, R. T., 335 

Brooks, J. Martin, 191 
Burges, W., 53, 83, 157, 175 
Burgess, E., 271 

Burne-Jones, E., 319 
Champneys, Basil, 287 

Cole, J. Kingwell, 37 
Cotman, J. Sell, 221, 253, 271, 
Cubbon, T. W., 367 

Davies, 8. H., 69 

De Neuville, Claude, 38h 
Dell’ Acqua, 175, 191 
Dressler, Conrad, 271 

Dunn, Hansom & Dunn, 69 
Essex & Nicol, 53, 97, 381 
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Ditton Hill, Surbiton, Glendower Resi- 
dence, 157 

Dover, Premises, Market Square, 303 

Durham, Castle Eden Dean, 237 

Tissex, Sketches in and around, 9 

Farnham, Crooksbury House, 157 

Florence, Interior of Baptistery, 157 

Hampton-on-Thames, House, 9 

Havant, White Hart, 141 

Highgate, Additions to Residence, Broad- 
lands Road, 287 

Hospital for Children, 111 

Kensal Green, St. Jude’s Church, 175 

| Lake Side Hotel, 127 


Ludgate Hill, Church of St. Martin, 381 
Lustre in Metal, 395 

Mansfield, Old Meeting House, 96 
Mercator, 395 

Middleton, Design for Free Library, 69 
Moseley Club Buildings, 96 

Mousehold Heath, 221 é 
Nutfield, Surrey, House at, 253 

Ostend, Residential Club, 335 

Oxford, St. Giles’s Church, 381 
Porthleven, Fishermen’s Institute, 
Postwick Grove, Norwich, 351 
Premises, 9 Bush Lane, Cannon Street, 141 
Presentation, The, 191 


Cork Cathedral, West Front, Centre Door, 


175 
——-——- North Door, 


175 
El Dorado, Church of St. Cecilia, 127 
Embroidered Curtain, 351 
Screen, 351 
Farnham, Gardener’s Cottage, 
bury, 367 
Florence Cathedral, 53 
Giotto’s Tower and Cathedral, 53 
San Miniato al Monte, 37, 53 
Framlingham, Pulpit and Organ, St. 
Michael’s Church, 141 
Gilshorough, Design for Window, 319 
Guildford, Stables, Little Tangley, 367 


Crooks- 


Harrow, Houses, 205 

————. Master's House, 303 

—-— School Laundry, 205 

Le Puy, Cathedral of the Black Virgin, 
367 

Littleworth, Gardener’s Cottage, 367 

Liverpool, Reredos in Metal, 271 

Mahogany Writing Cabinet, 335 

Manchester, Corpus Christi Priory, 69 

Melbourne, Cottage Homes and Mission 
Hall, 271 

Morden College, Blackheath, 23 

——- Grange, Blackheath, 381 

Mosaic for Church Floor, 351 

Newport, U.S.A., Window, 319 

Oxford, Mansfield College, 287 


ARCHITECTS AND ARTISTS. 


Gimson, E. W., 335 
Gough, H. Roumieu, 335 
Haeghen, M. van der, 395 
Hanstock, Walter, 127 
Heaton, C., 351 
Hicks, James, 395 
Hooper, Francis, 111 
Horsfield, J. Nixon, 157 

* Horton, William T., 111 
Jack, G., 351 
Jackson, T. G., 303 
Johnston, P. M., 141 
Kirby, Edmund H., 271 
Knight, Herbert, 9. 
Lee, John T., 175 
Lethaby, W. R., 335 
Lutyens, Edwin L., 157, 367 
Macey, Francis, 111 
Mangnall & Littlewoods, 205 


May, BH. J., 237, 253 

Moore, Theo, 9 

Morris, May, 351 

- W., 303 

Moxham, Glendinning, 69 
Newman & Newman, 97, 319 
Oliphant, Kingsley, 37, 308; 381 
Paterson, A. N., 157 

Paul, Roland W., 127 
Pearson: akies 395 

Pinkerton, Godfrey, 253 

Pite, Beresford, 127 

Powell, A. H., 335 

Prior, Edward 8., 141, 205 
Richards, Thomas R., 141, 319 
Rising, H. Whiteman, 23 
Roberts, P. M., 335 

Riintz, E., 83 


Reading, Holy Trinity Charch, 53, 141 — 

Salford, Broughton Baths, 205 - 

Scruton Chantrey, St. Patrick’s, Braltord, 
69 

Shaftesbury Avenue, Bees Manaus 
23 

Suburban House, 205 

Surbiton, House at, 319 

Theatre Facade, 111 

Tombstone, Kensal Green, 69 © 

Weybridge, House at, 287 

Willezden Cemetery, 191 

Ystalyfera Church, 69 


ILLUSTRATION = SOCIETY. 


Reredos, Harrow Mission Church, 69. 
Rosewood Table and Walnut Cabinet, 335 
Ruishton Chureb, Somerset, 141 ; 
Salcombe Church, Devon, 97 

Siena, Campanile, 11: 

Pavement, North Transept, 111 
Stowell Park, Corner of the Green Court,9 
Surbiton, St. Marks Parish Hall, 253 
Thebes, Temple at Medinet aban: 303 
Thursley, Additions to “ The Corner,” 367 
Vase in Cloisonné Enamel, 351 _ 

Well Head from a Venetian Palace, 221. 
Westminster Abbey Library Roof, 221 
Emmanuel Hospital, 23. 
Wimbledon, House at, 237, 253 


Schultz, R. W., 37, 53 
Sedding, John D., 97 
Shaw, R. Norman, 69 © 
Slater, J. A., 367) 
Spence, T. R., 351 

Spiers, R. Phené, 303 
Stallard, A. Hdwin, 141 
Steggles, R. J., 9 

Stokes, Leonard, 69 
Tugwell, Sydney, 191, 22% 
Voysey, C. F. A., 205 
Webb, George W., 53, 141 
Williams & Hopton, 271 
Willock, Richard, 205 
Wilson, H., 335 

J. Buckley, 69 

- T, Butler, 271 
Worthington, Locke, 97, 287 
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| ‘The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 


et 


LONDON, 


JULY 4, 1890. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
‘Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change— Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


necessarily be held respensible for their contents. 


Wo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make thetr 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usuaily permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY. — July 8.— For Building Male Infirmary 
and Lavatory Block at the Joint Counties Asylum. Mr. Alfred 
Swash, Architect, 3 Friars Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

ALVERTHORPE —July 9.—For Building Boundary Wall to 
Burial Ground. Mr. Arthur Fawcett, Surveyor, Old Town 
Hall, Wakefield. 

Barry Dock. —July 7, — For Building Twenty - eight 
Dwelling-houses. Mr. W. A. Lloyd, 20 Elm Street, Ferndale, 
near Pontypridd. 

BELFAST.—July 10.—For Building Constabulary Barrack. 
Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

BILSTON.—July 5 —For Renewing Churchyard Walls. Mr. 
H. Fleeming, Architect, 5 Waterloo Road, Wolverhampton. 

BLAcKWwoop.—July 7.—For Buildings, Gasholder Tank, 
Tar Tank, Boundary Walls, &c, for Gasworks. Mr. T. Dyne 
Steel, Engineer, Bank Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


BRADFORD.—July 14.—For Cloak and Classroom Exten- 
sions to Board Schools and Building House. Mr. T. C. Hope, 
Architect, 27 Kirkgate, Bradford. 

BRADFORD. — July 7.— For Building Brick Chimney, 50 
yards high. Mr. Rhodes Calvert, Architect, 4 Foster Square, 
Bradford. 

BRISTOL —July 16.—For Foundations for Destructor. 
Frederick Ashmead, Surveyor, 51 Prince Street, Bristol. 

BURNLEY Woop.—July 9.—For Building Board School. 
Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, Albert Buildings, 49 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 

CAERLEON.—For Building Police Quarters. 
Tanner, County Surveyor, Newport, Mon. 

CARDIFF. — July 7.—For Boundary Wall and Entrance 


Mr. 


Mr. William 


Gates to Corporation Depét, Dumballs. Mr. W. Harpur, 
Borough Engineer, Cardiff. 
CARMARTHEN.—July 5.—For Heating Shire Hall. Mr. D. 


Phillips, County Surveyor, Carmarthen. 

CARRICK.—July 8.—For Construction of Road Bridge over 
the Shannon. The County Surveyor, Carrick-on-Shannon. 

CHERTSEY.—July 7.—For Building Fire-engine Houses. 
Mr. H. E. Paine, Clerk to the Rural Sanitary Authority, 
Chertsey. 

CHESTER.—July 15.—For Building Police-stations at North- 
wich and Middlewich. Mr. Stanhope Bull, County Surveyor, 
84 Northgate Street, Chester. 

CHURWELL. — July 8.—For Construction of Waterworks, 
Manager’s House, Toolhouses, Premises, &c, Mr. W. H. 
Steward, Solicitor, 2 Upper Fountaine Street, Leeds. 

CURDBRIDGE, BOTLEY.—July 7.—For Erection of Wrought- 
iron Trellis Girder Bridge on Brick and Concrete Abutments, 
and Reconstruction of Four Bridges, Longparish. Mr. James 
Robinson, County Surveyor, 13 Southgate Street, Winchester. 

DORKING.—July 26 —For Extension of Sewers and House 
Connections. Mr. G. Somers Matthews, Surveyor, 35 High 
Street, Dorking. 

DOWNHAM.—July 9.—For Building Two Cottages and 
Adding to Others, Fincham. Mr. B. Brett, Quebec Street, 
East Dereham. 

DROYLSDEN.—For Building Temperance Hall. 
Byrom, Hon. Secretary, 73 Ashton Road, Droylsden. 

East MEON.—July 5.—For Repaiting Tower, and for 
Providing Girders, Belfry Floor and other Works, All Saints 
Church. Mr. H. T. Keates, Architect, Petersfield. 

EXETER —July 5.—For Additions and Alterations at Hart- 
well House. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, Architect, County Chambers, 
Exeter. 


Wir -EF: 


VERITY BROS. CALL LANE, LEEDS. LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STREET, B.C. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that — 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c, 


Catalogues Free hy Post, 
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EXMOUTH.—July 8.—For Erection of School Buildings. | 
Mr. F. E. Garter, Clerk to the School Board, 1 Johnson’s 
Place, Exmouth. 

FOLKESTONE. —for Enlarging No. 78 Cheri:on Road. 
Mr. J. Gardner, Afchitect, 2 Cheriton Place, Folkestone. 

FULHAM.—Jily 9 —For Road-making and Paving Works. 
Mr. W. Sykes, Vestry Hall, Walham Green. 

Gootp.—July 5.—For Building Bank and Manager’s | 
Houses and several Suites of Offices. Mr. H. B. Thorp, 
Arcbicect, Goole. 

HADDINGTON —July 7.—For Alterations to Asylum Build- 
iags. Mr. William Thomas Ferme, Clerk to the District Board 
of Lunacy, Haddington. 

HA.irax. — July 7.—For Building Chapel and Sunday 
School. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, Crossley Buildings, 29 
Northgate, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—July 10.—For Supply of Brass Gas-cocks, 
Wrought-iron Tubes and Cast-iron Gaspipes during Twelve ! 
Months. Mr. T. Holgate, Engineer, Gasworks, Halifax. | 
- HANLEY.—July 8.—For Building Two Blocks of Schools 
for 900 Children. Mr. E. E. Scrivener, Architect, Howard 
Place, Hanley. 

HANWELL —July 7.—For Additions to Medical Officei’s 
House, Central London District School. Messrs. H. Jarvis & 
Son, Architects, 29 Trinity Square, S.E. 

HEBDEN BRIDGE —For Building Thirty-nine Houses, &c., 
Hebden Estate. Mr. John Sutcliffe, Architect, 5 Roomfield 
Buildings, Todmorden. ; 

ISLE OF WIGHT.—July 5.—For Steam-pumping Engine for 
Waterworks at Newport. Mr. Baldwin Latham, Engineer, 
13 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

ISLINGTON.—July 5.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Vestry Hall. Plans at the Surveyors Department, Vestry 
Offices, Upper Street, N. 

LEEDS.—July 12.—For Extension of Disinfector House. 
The Borough Engineer. 

LEWISHAM.—July 8.—For Kerbing and Tar Paving Foot- 
path, and Channelling and Metalling Roadway. Mr. Edward 
Wright, Board of Works Office, Catford, S.E. 

LONDON.—July 7 —For the Construction of Manholes to 
Drains, and the Supply and Fixing of Flushing Tanks, for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. W. F. Jebb, Norfolk House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


| 
} 


| &c., Artisans’ Dwellings. 


LonpoN —July 9 —For Repainting Parapet Lamps, Seats, 
Urinals and other Ironwork, Albert Embankment. Mr. 
H. De la Hooke, London County Council, Spring Gardens, S. W- 


LONDON.—July 14.—For Execution of Draining, Paving, 
Mr. H. Dela Hooke, London County. 
Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. ce. 


].ONDON.—July 15 —For the Enlargement of the South- 
Eastern District Post Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary,, 
H.M., Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


Lypp.—July 5 —For Supply and Delivery of Timber and: 
Repair of Damages to Culvert in Denge Marsh Sluice and 
No. 3 Groyne West, Bay of Dungeness. Mr. Henry Stringer, 
Guildhall, Lydd. 


MARYPORT.—July 9.—For Additions and Alterations to 
St. Mary’s Church. Mr, C, J. Ferguson, Architect, Carlisle 
and Westminster. 


MIDDLETON.—July 30.—For Additions to Premises, Main 
oe Mr. John D. Evans, B.E., Architect, 82 South Mall, 
ork. 


MiLE END.—July 10.—For Painting, Whitewashing, &c,. 
Casual Wards, Infirmary and Schools. Mr. William Thacker,, 
Surveyor, Guardians’ Offices, Bancroft Road, E. 

MILE END.—July 1t0.—For Tar-paving at the Schoo# 
Infirmary. Mr. William Thacker, Bancroft Road, E. 

MOUNTAIN ASH.—July 7.—For Building Infectious Diseases 
Hospital. The Surveyor, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 

NEATH —July 8.—For Building Chapel at Seven Sisters. 
Mr. P. J. Walters, Crymlym Villa, Llansamlet, Morriston. 

NELSON.—July 9.—For Building Bank Premises. 
William Dent, Architect, Railway Street, Nelson. 

NEWARK.—July 9 —For Building 180-Quarter Malting. Mr. 
George Sheppard, Architect, Newark. 

NEWBRIDGE —July 12—For Building Public Hall. 
A D. Edwards, Architect, Public Hall, Abercarn. 

NEWQUAY.—July 9 —For Building Villa of Twenty Rooms 
with Offices. 
Cornwall. 

NEWTON HEATH.—For Building Electric Cable Manufac- 
tory. Messrs. C. Clegg & Son, Architects, 74A King Street, 
Manchester. 


Mr. 


Mts 


Mr. W. J. Samble, Architect, Par Station, ~ 


PERFECTION IN DOOR SPRINGS. 


The EMPRESS “VICTOR” | —_ = == = == 
is attachable on front or | 


——< 


back or on either hand || 


of doors. Fixed quickly | 


be fixed where others can- 
not. It is made in various 


by any one, and ean be) 


taken away when re- 


doors. 


moving to other premises. 


EMPRESS SS teabe mark. 
SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE 7 TT 


SPRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


oe? A EN Sa 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E., 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


f 


OPP PPD DAD ADD A ADA lel ed 
Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 

Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patentsand Specialties, all known to be of 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
International Awards, will be sent on application as 

above. 


sizes to suit large or smalh — 


QU EEN cif Six 


The EMPRESS ‘‘ VICTOR” — 
is the neatest of all 
Pneumatic Springs. Does — 
|| its work better, and can — 


a 2M), 
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Nupry.—July 8.—For Erection of Hotel at Nudry. Plans 
and Specifications by Mr. G. A. Trelarne, Architect, Aberdare. 

PENISTONE.—July 8.—For Building House and Sale Shop. 
Mr. J. Robinson, Surveyor, Park Cottage, Wombwell. 


PLYMOUTH.—July 7.— For Building Foundry, Pattern Shop 
and Stores. Messrs. Willoughby Bros. Central Street, Ply- 
mouth. 

PONTSHONNORTON. — July 7.— For Building Wesleyan 
Chapel. Mr. Thomas Rowland, Architect, Market Buildings, 
Pontypridd. 

_ RICHMOND.—July 7.—For Collection and Disposal of 
House Refuse. Mr. Waller Brooke, C E., Town Surveyor, 
Lower Mortlake Road, Richmond. 

SALISBURY.—July 11.—For Building Residence, Fowler’s 
Road, for Mr. J. Lardner Green. Messrs. John Harding & 
Son, 51 Canal, Salisbury. 

SHEFFIELD.—July 26—For Building Board School and 
Additions to Girls’ School. Mr. C J. Innocent, Architect, 17 
George Street, Sheffield. 

SOUTHPORT —July 9.—For Erection of Engine Shed, &c. 
Mr, J. H. Stafford,.Secretary, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


SOUTHWARK.—July 8—For ‘Works to be Done and 
Materials to be Used in Repairing, &c., the Vestry Hall. Mr. 
A. Millar, Vestry Hall, Borough Road, S.E. 


SOUTHWARK.—July 8.—For Providing and Fixing Urinal, 
Little Suffolk Street. Mr. A. Millar, Vestry Hall, Borough 
Road, S.E. : 

TADCASTER —July 5.—For Supply of Sluice Valves. 
Messrs. Brundell, Simmons & Brundell, Engineers, 1 Prince’s 
Street, Doncaster. 

TREHARRIS.—July 9.—For Building Twenty-five Cottages. 
Mr. Rees Jones, 1 Fox Street, Treharris. 

TUNSTALL.—July 7.—For Extensive Additions to Unicorn 
Works. Mr. A. R. Wood, Architect, Tunstall. 

VICTORIA PARK.—July 7—For Gymnasium, Building 
Shelters and other Works. The Architect, London County 
Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

West Ham.—July 15.—For Construction of 825 Lineal 
Yards of Brick-lined Concrete and Cast-iron Sewers, Bell- 
mouth Chamber, Manholes, &c. Mr. Lewis Angell, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 


WEsT KirBy,—July 15,—For Building Engine and Boiler- 
houses and Chimney at Waterworks, Mr. C. H. Belog, 
Engineer, 13 Harrington Street, Liverpool. 

WESTON: SUPER-MARE —July 14.—For Additions to No. 1 
Royal Crescent, for Turkish Baths. Mr. C.S. Leech, Architect, 
Boulevard, Weston-super- Mare. 

_ WEsT PELTON.—July 7.—For Interior Fittings for Indus- 
trial Society’s Premises. Mr. W. Lister Newcombe, Architect, 
89 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

WILLESDEN.—July 8.—For Construction of Sewers with 
Manholes and Ventilators. Mr. O. Claude Robson, 299 High 
Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


TENDERS. 


BASFORD. 
For Proposed Additions to Basford Brass Works, for Messrs. 
S. Smith & Sons. Mr, A. H. GOODALL, Architect, 
Nottingham. Quantities by Architect. 


John Hutchinson, ; 5 : ; : 5 0 Oo 
Ge Gy Sualeome wm tincas ht nok: sport 5 0 
W. Pinkett . ; : ; ; : %5308-20."0 
Wheatley & Maule . , : 525 OO 
F. Messom . : : ; ‘ ‘ FLGieOr0 
J. Clayson . ; 515.16 0 
Barlow & Whittaker : ; ‘ 515 0 O 
H. Scott ; : ; , : : : 510 0 Oo 
S. & Y. Cargill ; : 498 oO © 
Thomas Cuthbert. 495 10 oO 
Emerson & Franks 499 4 © 
J. J. Adams. 490 0 O 
Enoch Hind 486 0 0 
J. Attenborrow 485 0 © 
J. Hodson & Son 485 0 oO 
Gilbert & Gabbitass 484 I © 
W. H. Simons 479 0 © 
John Cooper 477, oO. © 
F. Wartnaby 475 0 © 
W. H. Taylor ; : F : 24 70..T0\ 2 
Pos vans : : : - : : eA Oss OmO 
B. Keeling . g ; : Ney AO FetOLsO 
J. SHAW (accepted 449 0 0 


IME ROV ED 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 


| The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


BPP PPP PP FP PPL LGPL GGG GP GGL GGL GPGPL LLLP" 
HEY are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints 


throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 
Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 


walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 
The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 


sound vibrations. 
The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 


_ of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


| Engineers and Patentees, 
17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.,& 13 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATGLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—“ HoMAN RopGERS, London.” 
Manchester Telephone, No. 4,0048, it Bs “ NAMOH, Manchester.” 
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J. M. Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater. 


W. James & Sons, Dewsbury, ironfounder. FAIRFIELD. 


For Erection of Villa Residence, Coach-house, Stables, &c, 
Fairfield, for Mr. Wm. Johnston. Mr. J. H. BURTON, 


SUPPLEMENT 
BATLEY. : EAST LAYTON, 

For Erection of Two Through Houses, Boundary Walling, &c., | For Building Reading-rooms and House at East Layton, Dat- ef 
on the Healey Lane Estate, Batley. Quantities by the lington, Mr. j: P.. PRITCHETT, Architect Darlington, a 
Architects. Messrs. P. SPENCER & SON, Architects, Quantities by Architect. 3 
Batley Carr. Accepted Tenders. ss < 

Accepted Tenders. B. Mackenzie, High Green, Catterick, Yorkshire, mason. de 

J. & T. Oldroyd, Batley, mason. J. Harrison, Old Packet Wharf, Middlesbro’, tiler. ae 

A. Day, Hanging Heaton, joiner. J. Spavin, Heighington, near Darlington, joiner. ue 

J. Shepley, Dewsbury, plumber and glazier. G. R. Gent, Gainford, near Darlington, plumber, glazier and a 
W. Parker, Heckmondwike, plasterer. painter. a 
BATE : Architect, Ashton-under-Lyne. : oe 

For New Store Shed and Cellaring to Premises, off Town W. Hurst, Droylsden o 3 3048 020 & 
Street, Batley Carr. Messrs. P. SPENCER & SON, Archi- J. W. Williamson, ‘Achionsider: Lyne ‘ . 2,906 0 Om 
tects, Batley Carr. E. & C. Jackson, Openshaw . =. 1 5 2,902 0 0 : 

se & T. OLDROYD, Batley, mason (accepéed). Jabez Gibson, Dukinfield . ; . ‘ 0. 2,860° 20 Oe 
Underwood Bros., Dukinfield . ‘ ‘ + °(2,860:..0° Oem 

BALTINGLASS. Fitton & Bowness, Ashton-under-Lyne . 5 2,819.20;,.0 ‘ 

For Drainage Works at the Nes: Baltinglass. Thos. Storer, Denton ; = ‘ e ¢52,000 50-8 a 
J. Firm, Baltinglass  . ; «382 0-0 R. Whitell, Manchester ; ‘ : 722,799. 0 20" 3 
Eo: Warren, Dublin . : : : ; eae viele elen’, Owen Williams, Manchester . A : 257 97s SO S 
Jos. Bates, Droylsden . « a2 0" 2,780 O38 é 

HERTFORD. Jos. Davison, Manchester ; ‘ «525780. 0: On Z 

For New Station Hotel, Hertford. Mr. JAMES FARLEY, Archi- Jno. Robinson, Ashton-under- Lyne . Famer eer Tyee ie 
tect, Hertford. Quantities by Mr. Theo. P. Pietersen, Cc. WALLWORTH, Gotton (accepted). » 2,650 0 0 


191 Euston Road, London. 


HANWELL. a 

TW Palle a He ae ; : ; 5 ee : : For Reconstructing Main Building and Chapel at Hanwell, for f 
; : : : : as BS 

H. M. Dove, Watford ‘ 4 : ; Sp ogee 6 ve Managers a oe Se London School District. : 
Thomas Hunt, Ware See he eee RT 000520, 50 essts. JARVIS oN, Architects. a 
: y Brass A e e ° e e e £13,550 (oe) 4% 

Henry Norris, Hertford . : r ‘ % 52139063 0:0 Stinniaa & Co. 13. Gi6 6 2a ig 
‘C. Miskin, St. Albans : : : F oOO3 RAO 0 rege C : : : : ‘ : as 6 6 om 
John A. Hunt, Hoddesdon ; j 3 + 1,950°207°0 Kirk & Rowe 11 ° : : 2 : $ ce at a 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich ‘ : Z “2,041 sO 30 San - z : : : ; : 2 ie: : ae 
Claridge & Bloxham, Banbury A 8 Pies Os: 8). Meee eg © (accepted) . : : : ‘ . gd aed ie 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, Maidstone . P F-21800 2-05 -O LONDON. aie 
W. Bell & Sons, Saffron Walden . ; . 1,867. 0 o| For Alterations to Churchyard Fence, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
S. F. Halliday, Stamford . 3 : ; wie dyoO2 NOx. 0 Westminster. Mr. CHARLES MASON, Surveyor. e 
S. & W. Pattinson, London . , : 3. 1,850.70 -0 te Parker: 46 ; oe a 
John Wilmott & Sons, Hitchin . ‘ «1,800. 0°70 W. Shrivell . ‘ : : . . ‘ - 149-7 G2 ae 
F. Dupont, Colchester. : " 5 1. 1793-0. 0 Wilson & Son. ‘ ° Pee vaca Oe 4 
French & Ellwood, Sandy : ; : « 1,740 0270 T. BRIANT, Lambeth (accepted " . : . 132, 002 ae 
WUWQGWWG  w' 58 ' "© '"'’!™’woho’lf QUAN Sige £ T H = ; iS 


“METEO 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. | ae 
Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke w 
Rivals the Electric Light. 


Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. aR 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. et 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


29" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 


We hereby give notice that we are REMOVING our Offices and Stores to our New Wharf eo 
Premises at Chelsea, and that on and after June 24, 1890, our ONLY ADDRESS will be z 


537s KING’S ROAD, STANLEY BRIDGE CHELSEA. — | 


Wood BLOCKS. PARQUET. 


ALL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION AS BEFORE, 


Jury 4, 1890.] 


LONDON— continued. 
For Building Board School for 789 Children, and School- | 


THE ARCHITECT. 


y SUPPLEMENT 
on BS aS Fr EI EE ee —— 


5 


| LONDON —continued. 
+ Fox Supplying Heating Apparatus on the Low-pressure Hot- 


keeper's. House, with a Rog. Classroom underneath, | water System to the Junior Mixed School, now in course 
Ancona Road, Plumstead. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. of Erection on the Latchmere Site, Battersea Park Road, 
: aera . and for Extending the Ce to the Graded School. 
a a n n 
‘ Coliee sons «£16,419 02 © £16,651 0 © W. W. Phipson : - £1,150 0 0 
if : ‘ G. Wagstaff . . - ; 4  ) Toe weak 
% Dove Bros. 16,234 0 O 16,438 oO oO J. Z 
Patman & Fotheringham . 16,189 0 0 16,404 0 O Longden & Co. ee MEA oe ee 
B. E. Nightingale Fab t7 08 FO 16,274 0 © ie Ki NEC Did cA TSS Beis Aer 
J.Grover& Son . . 16,010 0 0 16,235 0 0. J. Pact ae Se eeees ae BS 
E. Lawrance & Sons 15,923 0 0 16,133 0 0} acces : atthe CE mee : be Dada ii 
-_ Stephens, Bastow & Co. . 15,828 0 o 15.978 0 Oj; 45 eae oats ray J. 0. ae sate 
* Killby & ‘Gaylord ~-./-....15,615.. 0.9 15,806 0 0} aL Ge de to neieatt) Baers Eo preted 
é J. Mowlem & Co. . 15,610 © © 15750 © O For Covered Playground for the Boys’ Department of the 
“4 Kirk & Randall : 14,827 0 © 157052205 0 | Belvedere Place School, Borough Road. 
For Rebuilding 46 Kennington Road. Messrs. HUDSON & H. Mallett . : : ; 4270,.0% O 
BoorTuH, Architects, 17 Godliman Street, E.C. Quantities | W. Hammond on DAA Ore, O 
by Mr. H. Lovegrove, 26 pee Row, EC. | Maxwell Bros. : 219 0 0 
W. Larter& Son. . . d £2527 ° oO Co-operative Builders, ‘Limited 210 0 O 
5 Pp 
John Greenwood , > . : 2,183 0 oj H &H.F. Higgs 2077-O= 0 
. . . . . ° . . 2. Let | 
“ aL Bedaall & Co. . ; é : ; A - Z | For Additions to General Post sh i West Building. 
“s F.& H.-F. Higgs. ; ¢ : ‘ 2,084.0 0| BE. Nightingale oy 2160 0 
3 ppenceee CO. she Ss 2,080 0 o| J: Mowlem & Co. 4,066 © oO 
e S.J. Jerrard . : é é 1,987. 0 0| J. Allen & Sons 3,610 0 oO 
For Providing New Boiler for the existing Low- pressure Steam | yor niaieciock ates = S 
: Apparatus at Netherwood Street School, Kilburn, and for | art: a ; 2.97 
3 Extending Apparatus to the Enlargement now in course of pa era een gon 274 2O~ 0 
5 ‘Sep eas 6 F. & H. F. Higgs 2,570 0 O 
. inter & Sons : : £861 0 0 W. BUCKERIDGE (accepted) 2,247 0 O 
a Wontner Smith, Gray J. & Co. - 762 © O For Improvement Works, Langford Road, Fulham. Mr. W. 
. Green & Son, Limited ° 666 0 oO | SYKES, Surv eyor, Bisetty Hall. 
: Purcell & Nobbs 664 © ©| Nash, i ee . £1,101 0 o 
3 J. Grundy. , par 0.0} Greenham, Hammersmith : ‘ ; . 1,087 0 0 
4 Rosser & Russell . - 575 © O; Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith 989 0 oO 
For Supply Bane raed of an qappaved pattern to the | NOWELL & ROBSON, Kensington (accep/ed) 969 0 O 
: chools of the Boar 
a No. 1 Size. No, 2 Size. 
5 G.M.Hammer&Co. . . «£2 0 0 £2200 NEWARK. 
e Davis Bros. i bed Hel ©) 113 6. For Building Pair of Semi-detached Villa Residences, Newark, 
Illingworth, Ingham & Co. é 1524.6 Ve wear, | Mr. GEORGE SHEPPARD, Architect, Newark. 
T. Cruwys i 5 ; F-T2 10 ru 2 0 T. Cosham, Newark. ; 5 e £1,700 Os 0 
J. Chamberlain . . . e726 110 6; G. Brown & Son, Newark : 1,580 0 Oo 
Taylor & Co. . . P , B20. <0 1292/0 T. G. Mackenzie & Son, Newark 1,575 0 oO 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, end Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bus oF Quantities, SpeciFications & REPORTS 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLAns of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


e  Cortificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
| Spraaus's TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


“192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


: "MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mouxted Papers, 
"Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &. 
. &c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Oorrectly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


TOCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 
Prices quoted o hi 
: Ro lway Bretion — on edt nA weg for Delivery at any Port or 


BATH STONE { Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


; Specification and Builders’ use. 
. Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


pin eee Cap ert 


s 
. 
v3 
s 


QUANTITIES, te LITWOGRAPHED ELECTRIC. LIGHTING. 


Accurately and with despatch 
METCHIM & SON, Established 1841) | COMPLETE ‘E INSTALLATIONS 
Carried out in Town or Country. 


x 20 Deets os sige 8.W. ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables,” price 64.) sn5wrooms for every description of 


Sj Vi - LL EX = = A D Fittings, Electroliers, ¢ Glass, &e. 


G LAZ : N G ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS © 3° DESIGNS EXECUTED. 
For Roofs, Skylights, and D. HULETT & ETT & CO., Lim., 


Horticultural Work. 55 & 56 High Holborn, W.C. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. R. J. STEGGLES, 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 84 Caversham Road, 
LONDON, 


Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, Xc., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


ARTIST 


QUEX IRON COMPANY, 


KILBURN, N.wW. 
Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 


Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
“e os Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 


WOOD-BLOCK , PAVING MARBLEWORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
(Mr. WuIre’s SYSTEM), 


B vos ar aig ee chools, diy oe) € ¥ P= 4 B > ES Eee 
ces 
Estimates ind fa Javier Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 
Show-Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &c, 


EA WILKINS & SONS, 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N, 


Woop Pavinc aND STEAM 
JornERY Works, 
Clapham Junction, 8.W. 
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SUPPLEMENT seabed ss 
PLYMPTON ST. MARY. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
For Building Disinfecting Station at the Eastcroft, Nottingham. | For Building Residence and Stable, Plympton St. Mary, for 
Mr. ARTHUR BROWN, Borough Engineer, Guildhall, Mr. T. Martin. Messrs. J. W. ROWELL & Son, Architects, 
Nottingham. Newton Abbot. Quantities supplied. 
Emerson & Franks, Nottingham oR gee OLOe Ors O T. May, Plymouth . err 
Wheatley & Maule, Sema » + «+ 780 0 0} Rundle Bros., Kingsbridge eure) po 
E. Hind, Nottingham . ‘ : : roe 2 Lapthorne & Goad, Plymouth . é - » 4,055 Ome 
G. Bell & Sons, Nottingham . ‘ ° 776 10 oO Pethick Bros., Plymouth . : ~ 4,044, 0 oe 
Gilbert & Gabbitas, Nottingham ean eet 7O0) 0:0 AGR: Lethbridge & Son, Plymouth . SS OTe oma 
F, Meessom, Nottingham. . . « «+ 760 0 0 Pitwood & Hellings, eee os eee 
J; J. Adams, Nottingham oer e0 yi ts 75950, 0 P. Blowey, Plymouth A A ee ee 
J. Oscroft, Nottingham : : é 4 AO ee} W. Trevena, Plymouth . 3 ; 2 A159 OS 
F, Wartnaby, Nottingham . : ‘ : fA OO ai Kennedy, Plymouth . : : ‘ £00k Se 
T. Cuthbert, Nottingham . ; : ; ; 738 10 oO 
J. Wright, Nottingham : 2 : a - 720 0 0 RADFORD. 
; 4 : 1QO : 

: Codsod & Goa Net eeknth on ee oe ae ; o| For Building Proposed Bakehouse at the Union School, 
J. Hutchinson, Nottingham 696 0 O Radford, for the Nottingham Board of Guardians. Mr. 
BARLOW & WHITTAKER, Nottingham (accepted ) 689 90 0 A. H. GOODALL, Architect, Nottingham. Quantities by 


Architect. 2 
For Proposed Alterations and Additions to Alfreton Road With Rirepioet Floor Rees 
Board Schools, Nottingham, for the Nottingham School : ae a SO ore 
Board. Mr." A. H. Goopatt, Architect, Nottingham. me Y. eecepruetn ae s 2 £1034 : : 
Quantities by Architect. He Sent Notiueban | oe oe 
che & Maule.) ios ot : ae : 5 x Gilbert & Gabbitass, Not- : 
es poe rea GN 5 . 1,066 re) re) 
J oa : : : : : soe Oo A Be Cink Nottingham aes ,060 fo) I re (ome) 
J. Altenbortan A oa cet re 589 © ©} J. Hutchinson, Nottingham. 1,059 0 © I,0co 0 O 
I eee ; : : : : : : 28 a : Je Ase Nottingham ~ 1,086! “3. 2a 979 2 = 
Emerson & Franks . : : : * in HPO AGO iS Ae ee 104 2 ae eS) = 
| Barlow & Whittaker . : 2 s BO: OO h 2 . SoS oe 
Enoch Hind : : ; ‘ . 564 0 0 Haghan 1039 959 
Thos Gudisen es : aaa ers ea & Maule, Notting- Pe 
; 2 : : : : : : : 1,0 ae 
John Cooper é pe omer : ; ‘ eee By Macon} Nottingham pee eee 0.0 oe oe) 
Aes caasel ; ean eee : : : ; a6 q . T. Cuthbert, Nottingham . 1,025 7 6 952 17 6 
: : ; 3 ‘ : B. Keeling, ‘Nottingham i: 1,025)40>2e 950 0 oO 
F, WARTNABY (accepted) : : : : F530 OO E. Hind, Nottingham . peat 20a 955 0 0 
Emerson & Franks, Notting- : 
NUDRY, ham. = SP1,005°10,-0 927 I5 oO 
For Ten Cottages at Nudry. Mr. G. A. TRELARNE, Architect, J. Wright, Nottingham - 1,000 0 90 925 90 0 
Aberdare. A. Priestley, Nottingham Pen oY be eS, gI5 5 II 
Price per Cottage. | W. GELL & SON, Notting- 
J. E. Davies, Cardiff . 4 ; ; s A Cr eG ROR ham (accepted) . A : 978 4 8 864 or) : 
W. WATSON & SONS, | JOHN DALE, |JOSEPH BLACKBURN, SONS, JOHN DALE, JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 
OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. Manufacturer and Erector of Improyed 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, oo) Open Fire REGISTERED 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. Ranges, LIGHTNING 
New Ten-inch Builder's Level, with parallel plates, Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, Sash Fasteners, 


CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s, 6d. each; by post, 1s. 8d, 


Twe! 3 Ss 7s. 6d. each. 
ILLUSTRATED. CATALOGUE. SENT POST FREE BEST GREEN 


w,wacsos « sows |ROOFING SLATES, 


Opticians to HM. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 


Buttermere Lake), 


ChimneyColumns | 4 


Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
ESTABLISHED ‘1837. Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, repaired. No stoppage of 
66 Highest Award: Gold Medal, ired. 
eo x” PORTLAN D CEMENT International Exhibition, bed: 
U2 1b > GEOR, a ets Colli Si 1 
8, Per bushel. Slow set-| /@ of Y\\ « Model Dwelling,” New- olulery olgnais 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to l}inch ; WN castle Exhibition, 1887. fs 1 
seven days. Fineness, 2,506 2 AND 


meshes to square inch. with less 
. \ than 10 per cent. residue, Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 


Electric Bells 


b and Bere Pee hese MSY sci and fixed. Esti- 

4 pecially adapted for Con- mates free Distance no aan 
” @ crete Floors and Street Paving. DARK GREEN, ishiacts or (hee 
S i “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 

——=/ Quick sering feat eg ware THLEGRAMS— I 
af VstedtSehse-S8 | BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., | 2scaie|. \'F 
/ ber aquare inch ; 2 days. The Ppl y “Blackburn. Nottingham.”’ 

i nest, most plastic, best san 
carrying, and cheapest Cement THE LIMMER, 


in. the market. Specially KESWICK, CUMBERLAND 


) *—__Tcapted, for laying eheaust ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 
files, Ditrinct in aes pipes, internal stucco, concrete 5 


ma T E A ivi 3 ‘4 t i E S ESTAB.] LIMITED. [1s71. 
amples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured b 
JOHN BOARD&CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. § COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


ESTABLISHED 1844, For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIC } Lawn Tennis Courts, &c 


Bio Lis Lrg, Plaster of P K dP Cc t he J 
Bricks Rooting ‘Tiles Drain Pipes, Paving Lites: Bok Boake In Small Sizes, —=eg,tatomation to be susie. sb the, Company 
FOR 


&c. Railway and water communication. 
CHAFF CUTTING, NIGHTINGALE’S 


MARBLE WORK. ELECTING. wa, BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


EMLEY & SONS & SONS, Lim‘: REGISTERED No. 60808. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Tisiiies and) _ VENTILATING, ‘Sole Proprietors: NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby 
Polishing Works, ———— 25 — PUMPING, &c. ' Specialty: 6c BALTIC ta tees ; 3 > 
i u 1 Exhibition, 18 ards 
; NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, E. Ss Ss. HIN DLEY. | APs Bealary Reuitltiong 1a6e dod Ekle a 
gents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES. DOR DOR SHOW ROURS*A NO: SURES ]) EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 


Works—BOURTON, DORSET. Price 2s.—Office 175 Strand, London, W. C. ee : 


~~, 


| > 


: 
| 
i 
, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SHOPS! 


po March 6, 1890. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


REIGATE. : SHEFFIELD. 

For Road Improvement Works, Redhill. Mr. F. D. CLARKE, | For Construction of Main Brick and Pipe Sewer in Part of 
Borough Surveyor, Market Hall, Redhill. Wilkinson Street, {Northumberland Road and Glossop 
G, Faulkner, Reigate . R ; 3 A .£160 0 0 Road, for the Sewerage and Rivers Committee, Mr. 

R. PEAT, Redhill (accepted ) - ‘ : Tay TO™0 I ha a Oe C.E., Engineer. op 
e 2 ti t s ° . ° ry ry Z 8 r. IcKer y 5 a x a Md A 3 : ei 2 e 
Surveyor’s estimate aig ek Bowell & Sottesah wos ie eat hae 1,660 G oO 
J. Andrews : ‘ 1 : : ° po dem gO 
RISCA FL AYRE (accepted). ey eS 1,234 14. 0 


For Building Villa, Risca, Mon. Mr. G. Rosser, Architect, 
20 High Street, Newport, Mon. 
Moulton & Brownscombe, Newport . . -£710 0 0 
J. PRITCHARD, Pontymister (accepted) » 515 0 


SOUTH SHIELDS: ; 

For Erection of new Studio, and Alterations at No. 8 Ogle 
Terrace, South Shields, for Mr. William Parry. Mr, 
HENRY GRIEVES, A R...B.A., Architect, Albany Chambers, 

SALISBURY. South Shields. 

For Alterations and Additions to Fisherton National Schools, | © WILLIAM Scort, South Shields (accepted) . £463 7 0 

for the Trustees. Mr. FRED BATH, F.R.IL.B.A, F.S.L, } 
Architect, Crown Chambers, Salisbury. ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
H, J. KITs, Salisbury (accepted ) : ; - £193 0 o| For Erection of Pavilion on the St. Leonards-on-Sea_ Pier. 

Mr. FRANK H, HuMpuHrReys, Architect, 6 Trinity Street, 


For New Room at the Maundrel Memorial Hall, for the Hastings. Quantities by the Architect, 
Trustees. Mr. FRED BATH, F.RIB.A, F.S.L, Architect, Head, Wrightson & Co., Stockton-on-Tees, £4,500 
Crown Chambers, Salisbury, Eldridge & Cruttenden, St. Leonards » 3,523 
W. J. & C.S. Young, Salisbury. . . .f£2905 o of T. Salter,St. Leonards . » 3,500 


. J. Kite, Salisbu ted). : : » 280 1t o Midland Joinery Company, Birmingham . + 3,498 
a) oe ate led ee yee P:\Jenkins, St. Leonatds,. 864 SS 3,396 


DLO OO 75.00 OF ONO 
90000 M000 


For Repairs and Alterations at Laverstock Farmhouse, near A. H, White, St. Leonards ’ . : » 3,294 
Salisbury, for Mr. Charles Blake. Mr. FRED BATH, J. Longley & Co., Crawley . : ° » 3.256 
F.R.LB.A, F.S.I., Architect, S. Foster, St. Leonards. . 5s, 3,230 

J. Rawlings, Salisbury . : ; , : SHiEE6 oO H. C, Cruttenden, St. Leonards : ; ra ROV2 
Gilbert Harris, Salisbury . é . . 462 I0 o 

Vitt, Salisb Sy SER 2 Sh cae ¥ SWINDON. 
E Day, Saligboay = ; : 5 i : a 3 é For Additions to the Masons’ Arms Hotel, Old Swindon. Mr. 
J. M. Jenkins, Salisbury. ; : : . 370 6 Oo WILLIAM DReEw, M.S A, Architect, 22 Victoria Street, 
Thomas Grace, Fulflood, Winchester. . . 364 18 0 Swindon. 
John Wort, Salisbury . ? ; 2 . » 304 60 GEORGE WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepted \ £2780 0 
A, & J. S. Curtis, Salisbury (accepted) . » 297 9 ©| For Alterations and Additions to the King’s Head Tavern, 


Fleet Street, New Swindon. Mr. WILLIAM DREW, M.S.A., 


SHARNLEY GREEN. Architect, 22 Victoria Street, Swindon, 
For the Erection of Entrance Lodge, Sharnley Green, near G. WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepted) , p . £382 14 0 
Guildford, on the Estate of Mr. C. D. Hodgson. Mr. | For Shop Fittings, No. 15 Bath Road, Swindon. Mr. W. 
T. C, BARRALET, Architect, Bridge Chambers, Richmond. DREW, M.S.A. Architect, 22 Victoria Street, Swindon. 
HARVEY Brown, Bramley (accep/ed ) : -£485 0 oO THOMAS BARRETT, Swindon (accepted ). 


$< 


WINTER WARMTH & COMFORT. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


GRUNDY’S SPECIALITY. PURE WARM AIR. 
: UPWARDS OF ONE THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 


Combination of PURE WARM AIR & HOT WATER, 


AS SUPPLIED TO 


| Truro Cathedral ; Londonderry Cathedral; Sherborne Abbey; Kilmore Cathedral; Stanley Cathedral, Falkland Islands; 
Cardiff Catholic Cathedral; the Queen’s School Chapel, Eton; and to upwards of three thousand Places of Worship ; 
‘and a great number of Mansions, Houses, Hotels, Hospitals, Schools, Asylums, &c., Warehouses, Factories, and 


Workhouses. 


SHOPS! SHOPS! 


** West End House, 74 and 75 Upper Street, Islington, London, N. 


“MR. GRUNDY,-—-Dear Sir,—We have much pleasure in telling you the Heating Apparatus you have placed to warm our Costume and 


Mantle Show Rooms, at 74 Upper Street, is a perfect suctess. It gives off a pleasant warmth without any dust, smoke, or the disagreeable cdour 


usually noticed in gas stoves. As you told us, so we find, that it produces warm, PURE air only. 

“Tn addition, it effectually prevents the WINDOWS < STEAMING,’ This alone is a desideratum deserving the attention of ALL interested 
in the display of goods. We are so pleased with the present one, we wish you to fix another at 75 Upper Street. We will willingly answer any 
inquiries, and show the ‘ Patent’ to anyone who may call.” Yours truly, T. FENCOT I, EVANS & CO, 


Book of Testimonials gladly forwarded gratis on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 
30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 


. ANE "™WVUDESLEY, NEAR MANCHE STEER. 
Telegrams :—* JOHN GRUNDY, LONDON,” N.B,—Perfect success guarantead, or no pay. 
9) 
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SUPPLEMENT . 
STANBRIDGE. WOREINGTON, 

For Pulling Down Road Bridge at Stan bridge, and Construc- For Building Baptist School and Classrooms. Mr. WwW. G 
tion of Brick Bridge. ‘Mr. H. T. Keats, Architect, Scort, Architect, Victoria Buildings, Workington, 
Petersfield. Masonwork. ioe 

F. E, Turner & Co., Tyssen Works, Dalston .£239 0 © Betyde oo eas eee . . . . £299 19 6 
. Gammon & Son, Petersfield . 5 ; = 820720. °-0 L. Ferguson : i ¢ #2094024 
H. Woods, Peter: sfield . : EQQ\ 0.0 GRAY, “MASON & Co. (accepted). ‘ ‘ <> 290: 4070 

Alternative for Brick ane Tron Br 7 “126, : Joinerwork. rine 
J. Gammon & Son pee igo daha ‘ : LAO O Gray, Mason & Co. . Ss es 
HIGNMOUTH Rk. D. Coulthard . : ‘i 5 ao ge SAY ome 

For Erection of St Me “Buildings at Pl latway, Shaldon, near J. CARRUTHERS (accepted) . : t je we 
Teignmouth, for Mr. F. Kent. : Messrs. J. W. ROWELL Siatine ed ae 
& SON, Architects, Newton Abbot. J. Whitfield . Gee pis ate i ee: 

E. ANDREWS, Teignmouth (accepted ). Sieiaice : : era a5) & 
T. Mandale. ° e ° ‘ a) 61 3 
‘ fee a es 4 J. WALKER (accepted % sees cc: tee AGS 

For Dwelling-house and Stable Buildings, wc., at Livermea ‘ : 
Torquay, for Mr. A. Grant. Messrs. J. W. ROWELL T. Pewia Hees hs Comenting oe Coe 
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F. hospitals, schools and other public institutions, and others for 
private houses, these grates being made in almost any design, 
from the plainest to the most ornamental and costly. After the 
_ Manchester grates” come the inlet and exhaust roof ventila- 
_ tors, and we notice several new designs amongst them. These 
 yentilators are made in galvanised rolled steel, iron and zinc, at 
almost all prices, and are in greatdemand. After the ventilators 
come the.“ Manchester stoves,” which are largely used in 
hospitals and other public buildings. They are shown with 
- tiled sides, in various designs, and with either ascending or 
descending smoke-flues. They are also made “ double- 
- fronted,” z.¢. with a fire at each end. 


A New Puptic HALL has been erected at Hatfield, Herts, 

and special attention has been paid to the ventilation, which is 

carried out on the Boyle system, the latest improved form of the 

self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for the extraction 

' of the vitiated air, while fresh air is admitted through the 
_ improved air inlets. 


Messrs. Moopy & ANDREAE, of 2 Princes Mansions, 
' Victoria Street, S.W., inform us that they have recently com- 
_ pleted the following installations :—The publishing offices of 
- Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 214 Piccadilly, W., and of Messrs. 
~ R. Bentley & Sons, 8 New Burlington Street, W. ; also the 
' private houses of Lady Rumbold, 127 Sloane Street, S.W., and 
_ of Mr. F; Faithfull Begg, 13 Earl’s Court Square, S.W._ This, 
_’ perhaps better than any description of ours, gives an indica- 

tion of the high-class work carried out by Messrs. Moody & 
_ Andreae. It is appropriate to mention here that Mr. Moody 
acquired his knowledge of electric lighting with the eminent 
_ firm of the Anglo-American Brush Company, Limited, and was 
_ engaged upon some of their large installations. This experience 
enables Messrs. Moody & Andreae to guarantee the efficiency of 

_ their work.. They will be glad to send estimates upon applica- 
"tion, and to follow the ideas and designs submitted to them. 
_ They are prepared to install any system of light, and to 
_ supply any fittings, whether in wrought-iron, copper, bronze, or 
_ brass, of which they have a large collection at their show- 
rooms. 

‘2 Ir is really marvellous that burglars can exist considering 

_ the means that are invented to protect householders. We sup- 
~ pose they flourish owing to the means not being applied. We 
_have before us particulars of a patent automatic burglar-proof 
_ sash-lock, manufactured by Messrs. W. E. Copping & Co., of 
11 Panton Street, W. It is certainly out of the ordinary run of 
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patents of this kind, for the sash cannot be left unfastened. 
The act of shutting the window at once locks and binds the 
sashes close together, and the whole thing seems simple, 
strong and sensible. It is one of the best we have inspected 
of the innumerable devices to banlk the burglar. Messrs. 
W. E. Copping & Co. possess other excellent patents in the 
“‘ safe-bind window fastener” and “combined door-spring and 
check,” which we shall take another opportunity of noticing. 


TueE French plays at Her Majesty’s Theatre are securing 
large audiences. The furniture and appointments of the stage 
(which are much superior to those used in former years) were 
supplied by Messrs. Oetzmann, of Hampstead Road, N.W. 


Mr. J. Witt1ams DunrorD has resigned his position as 
« official architect” to the Salvation Army. He has carried out 
over 80,000/, worth of work for that organisation during the 
last two years. On leaving he was presented by his staff, 
numbering twenty-nine, with an illuminated address and other 
interesting souvenirs. His new offices are at 100° Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C., where he commences private practice, 


THE authorities in Salford have received a letter from the 
Local Government Board sanctioning the borrowing of 6,500/. 
for the purchase of a site for baths in Regent Road, Salford ; 
7,626/, for the erection of the baths, and 1,035/. for fittings and 
machinery for the baths in Lower Broughton. 


THE Swansea Steam Joinery Company’s Works, Swansea, 
were on Monday destroyed by fire. The damage is estimated 
at 4,000/, 


THE Paving Committee of the Manchester Corporation have 
agreed that the system of open grids in the centre of the streets, 
about 100 yards apart, should be adopted, that upcast shafts 
should be erected on private property wherever sites are avail- 
able, and that connections should be made with furnace 
chimneys. 

AT a special meeting of the South Stockton Local Beard 
the tender of Mr. W. C. Atkinson, of Steckton, for the erection 
of new public offices for the Board, at the sum of 3,327/,, was 
accepted. 

A LocaL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry has been opened 
on the application of the Moss Side Local Board for power to 
borrow 35,000/,, the estimated cost of the drainage scheme for 
the district. Strong opposition is to be offered to the proposal 
by the Manchester Corporation and various local authorities 
and property owners, as well as by the Ship Canal Company. 
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MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


THE annual meetings of the Association of Municipal and 
Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors were held last week in 
Liverpool. There was a large attendance of members. Mr. 
H. P. Boulnois, city engineer of Liverpool, and president of the 
Association, was chairman, 

The President, in his annual address, referred to the benefit 
which the members derived from attending the district meetings 
of the Association. The inspection of municipal and other 
works in the various towns and cities could not but enlarge 
their professional knowledge, and so be of benefit to the towns 
where they were employed. He therefore thought that some 
arrangements might be made by the corporations and boards 
throughout the country in order that the expense falling on their 
officers in attending such meetings should not be entirely 
defrayed by the officers themselves. A few days ago the Cor- 
poration of Brecon decided to make a grant towards the 
expenses of their engineer in attending the Association’s meet- 
ings, and this was an example he hoped would be followed. 
An engineer’s profession was one which depended so much 
upon the knowledge of what others were doing, in order to 
complete successes and avoid failures in his multifarious 
duties. Describing the works which had been visited during 
the year, the President said they had had an opportunity of 
inspecting that magnificent feat of modern engineering, the 
Vyrnwy dam and artificial lake, which he was proud to say had 
been carried out by one of their members, Mr. George F. Deacon. 
Proceeding, he expressed the belief that their registration and 
the alteration of their title to that of the “Incorporated 
Association of Municipal and County Engineers” would give 
them even a better position than they now held, and would give 
them even a /ocus standi in many new matters. He should like to 
say something as to the promotion of the professional interests 
of the members of the Association. Sanitary engineering as a 
profession was only forty years old, and at present no diploma 
was necessary to distinguish a man who was fitted to hold the 
post of chief engineer to a corporation. Oftentimes a plumber 
would put after his name the title “sanitary engineer,” thus 
giving a very misleading notion as to what a sanitary engineer 
really was. If the line of action pursued by the Association 
were properly supported-the certificate of competency they 
would be able to grant would be regarded as a diploma, under 
which an individual might be recognised as really a sanitary 


engineer competent to hold an important office. He also held 
the opinion that municipal officers should be entitled to a 
pension after a certain number of years’ service. Surely a 
system might easily be arranged under which a fair percentage 
of an officer’s salary should be placed in a superannuation 
fund, which could be increased by the Corporation or Local 
Board out of the rates. Manchester had applied for an Act of 
Parliament to empower them to form a superannuation fund, 
and the Lfverpool Corporation would, no doubt, obtain an Act 
to change the anomaly at present existing under which an 
officer, who had joined the service since 4 certain time could 
not obtain a pension, although a percentage of his salary was 


stopped. He was also of opinion that sanitary engineers - 


should be remunerated according to a sliding scale. Con- 
cluding, he promised to do all he could during his second year 
of office to further the interests of the Association. 


Mr. Crawford Barlow read a paper on the “ London Sewage 


Question.” He said that the defects of the present sewerage 
system were anticipated as long ago as 1858. Various in- 
quiries had been made into the question by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the Royal Commission. ‘The author 
agreed that there was a necessity for the separation of rain 
and fresh water for the sewage, because such an arrangement 
would leave more accommodation in the sewers from the 
sewage proper, and would also lessen the amount of liquid 
which had to be pumped into the outfalls. As to the disposal 
of sewage, while there were a few cases in which local circum- 
stances made a land treatment of sewage inexpedient, the pre- 


ponderance of scientific evidence was in favour of the sewage 


being so disposed of and purified. He instanced the success 
which had attended the land treatment of sewage at Paris and 
Berlin. 
separation of rain and spring water from sewage should be 
made throughout the whole of the metropolitan district, and 
further, that as the preponderance of scientific evidence, the 
opinions of the Royal Commission, and the experience of the 
two largest cities agreed that the land treatment was an effec- 
tive method, investigations coupled with experiments, should 
be made simultaneously with the view of ascertaining whether 


the land treatment alone, or precipitation supplemented with — 


land treatment, would not give better results in disposing of the 
London sewage. : 

Colonel Jones, V.C., also proposed a vote of thanks to the 
reader of the paper, and agreed with Mr. Barlow’s conclusions 


in regard both to the questions of separation and the disposal 


He submitted that it was desirable that a partial - 
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» 6. Side view of Axle Pulley. 
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of the sewage. He mentioned that the London County Council 
had inherited a waste of a million of pounds which had been 
expended on permanent works which it was known would be 
useless. He spoke in favour of the Canvey Island scheme, 
that island, he said, being a natural receptacle for all the sludge 
of London. : 

Mr. Eachus said that for the purposes of carrying out broad 
irrigation, he estimated that 40,009 acres of land could be 
obtained in Essex for a little over a million of money. The 
cost of channels required for dealing with the sewage of 
London, covering a distance of something like twenty miles, 
would be, roughly speaking, four millions. Then farming 
operations would cause an annual expenditure of 400,c00/, 
He did not see why the London County Council should be 
afraid of facing an expenditure of five or six millions if they 
could see a favourable return by dealing with the question on 
the system of broad irrigation, 

Mr. Jones expressed the opinion that the question of burn- 


_ ing the sewage of London would come up before this burning 


question was settled. 

Mr. J. Norrington thought the London surveyors would give 
up all idea of either burning ashes or sewage, and would find 
other means of dealing with the subject. 

The President closed the discussion, remarking that every 
engineer thought favourably of the separate system. 

The vote of thanks to Mr. Barlow was heartily accorded. 

Mr. W. Spinks, Assoc.M.Inst, C.E.,in a paper on the 
“ River Mersey,” referred to the pollution of the stream, 
urging that reforms should be initiated where the pollution 
commenced, and not at spots where the effect of cleansing was 
untraceable, a few hundred yards down stream. He con- 
sidered that the proposed joint committee of the county 
councils of Lancashire and Cheshire would be about the best 
piece of machinery to work the Rivers Pollution Act. The 
approaching completion of the Manchester Ship Canal made 


_ it imperative that no time should be lost in setting about 


purifying the waters it was to receive and retain, and otherwise 
it would probably become nothing else but a chain of 
elongated precipitation tanks from Salford the whole way to 
Eastham, a condition of things from which the direct con- 
sequences might accrue not only to the unfortunate residents 
contiguous to its banks but to the parties responsible for the 
offences committed, The writer also gave interesting informa- 
tion as to the early history of the port of Liverpool, the naviga- 
tion of the upper estuary, river conservancy, the tidal estuary, 


and trade on the river. He concluded by showing what a 
great power the Mersey had been in building up the material 
prosperity of this industrial port of England. 

Mr. Parry moved, and Mr. Fowler seconded, a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Spinks. Mr. Fowler remarked that if the water 
of the Manchester Ship Canal were to become polluted with 
sewage the locks would form a dreadful series of cesspools. 
This was a matter which the Canal Company would have to 
watch carefully. Mr. Deacon having given some particulars 
as to the movements of the deposits in the estuary of the 
Mersey, Mr. Spinks was thanked for his paper, and the discus- 
sion closed. 

“ The maintenance of main roads and county management ” 
was the title of a paper contributed by Mr. E. Purnell Hooley, 
county surveyor of Nottinghamshire. The system the writer 
advocated was the payment of all charges in connection with 
main roads by the county authority, as far as practicable, direct. 
Whatever the county authority would have to expend to main- 
tain the roads, if they were in their own hands, should be 
expended by the urban authority and paid for by the county 
authority, the contract setting forth what should be done so as 
to avoid any question hereafter. A strong point in favour of 
the specification and contract system was the security. that a 
proper amount of materials every year was used on the roads. 
As to the county managing main roads, the writer was of 
opinion that the County Council should most certainly directly 
manage all roads that had hitherto been managed by highway 
boards and parishes. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. C. Jones 
(hon. secretary), a cordial vote of thanks was passed to the 
Mayor for allowing the use of the Town Hall, and for his 
hospitality. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ARCHITECTURAL 
PROGRESS.,* 


AT one time Parliament voted sums of money for the build- 
ing of churches in certain mining districts, where, by the 
development of mining industries, large populations had been 
brought together. In those districts there were either no 
churches at all, or the accommodation was inadequate, and 


* A paper by Mr, James Hicks, of Redruth. 
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Parliament stepped in to supply the deficiency. That was in 
the good old time when the sentiment of State and Church 
fast bound the people; but no Parliament would vote money 
for such a purpose now. In the mining district of Cornwall 
around Redruth, four churches, called chapels of ease, were 
erected by aid of these grants, and several others were erected 
in the mining districts of the north; and their style of 
architecture, coming from the Government, may reasonably be 
taken as an index to the national taste of that time, so far at 
least as ecclesiastical architecture is concerned, 

Illustrations of these churches are given in a book, entitled 
“Select Designs for Public Buildings, by S. H. Brooks, Esq., 
architect.” It is interesting, not to say amusing, to compare 
them with current ideas of Gothic architecture. Huge build- 
ings with low-pitched roofs, ponderous galleries, Gothic windows 
with thin tracery, and mullions done in wood, three-decker 
pulpits, pinnacles of wonderful proportions, and all things to 
match, and utterly devoid of that art and “ feeling” taught by 
the master men who wrought so well from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth centuries, and which happily has been splendidly 
regained to us by those leading architects who were in their 
prime a quarter of a century ago, and truly they were giants in 
their profession :— 

They built high, 

They built true, 

They built long, 

They built strong. 
The spiritual revival of the Church awakened along with it 
an enthusiasm for Gothic architecture, which may be said to 
have reached the apogee of its boom when Scott and Street 
were in their prime about twenty-five years ago. So enthu- 
siastic, indeed, were the votaries of this revival that they began 
to lay down for all future time what the style of architecture 
in England should be. At least they had the belief that 
Gothic would sweep the field for centuries as it did when first 
introduced. Everything must be Gothic, of the stamp and 
character illustrated in our ancient ecclesiastical buildings. A 
War Office had to be built, and it must be Gothic of course. 
A competition is set on foot; all styles of architecture and 
draughtsmanship are hung in serried ranks, and it is a battle 
of the styles done in pictures. It was a competition under 
motto, no names appearing, and great was the mortification 
of the Gothic enthusiasts when a Renaissance design was 
selected, the author of which was quite unknown. The winner 
was Mr. Doe, late of the firm of Doe & Robinson, but 
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who. at that time was only an assistant in an architect’s office. 
Then was done by stratagem what could not be accomplished 
by merit. So large and important a building ought not to 
be entrusted to so young and inexperienced a man. That 
was the argument pressed with so much persistency by apostles 
of the Gothic school, that the Government were worried 
into taking the work from Mr. Richard Doe and placing it in 
the hands of Mr., afterwards Sir, George Gilbert Scott. That, 
however, only caused a new development in the battle of the 
styles. Those who championed the Classical school pleaded 
that a design partaking of a Classical character haying been 
chosen as the best, the building ought to be of that order, — 


whereas Mr. Scott had not erected anything of consequence in 


the Classical style, and was moreover the recognised head and 
leading spirit in the Gothic revival. Lord Palmerston, who 
was then Prime Minister, had a great dislike to Gothic any- 
where but in churches, and insisted that the building should 
not at least be Gothic. A way out of the dilemma was found 
in a compromise, in this way, by Mr. Scott—much against his 
wish—designing the War Office as we now see it in its insipid 
Renaissance. That maybe reckoned as the last skirmish in 
the battle of styles, for from that time England became more 
liberal and cosmopolitan in matters of architecture, art, science, 
literature and religion, recognising good in many things and 
beauty in all lands. 

Fashion, however, is still the habit and instinct of people 
in many walks of life, no less so.in architecture, 
a fashion (that is Gothic as taught in the days of our 
pupilage) has taken its departure from purely domestic and 
street architecture, and in its place has arisen a conglomerate 
of many styles known as Queen Anne. ‘The definition is not 
historically -correct, for architects in the present day are not 
strict copyists as were the Gothic revivalists, and do not 
scruplein going to any age or country for ideas, and especially 
to the Dutch for inspiration. Nor should this fashion or their 
work be condemned, for the result is refreshing variety, and 
for the most part has the appearance at least of solid con- 
struction and enduring stability. And the architecture that 
seems to smile on you with its little conceits produces just 
exactly the homely buildings to make people happy. Who 
can doubt the vast improvement in Domestic architecture in 
recent years? 


fashion. An improvement came with brick walls and Bath 
stone dressings, both of no pronounced style, but what will 
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equal the best Queen Anne works of Mr. Norman Shaw, Mr. 
Edis, and many another good architect? To good architecture 
and picturesque grouping we have added a “splendid colour, 


‘adding life and beauty to the landscape—the especia! admira- 


tion of visitors to our shores. 
How long this architectural fashion is to last is a problem 
s unsolvable as that as to what the next style of ladies’ 
mantles or bonnets is to be. To local circumstances must be 
added matters of high national import as potent influences in 
guiding the destiny of our profession. Let the nation be 
rosperous and wealth accumulate, then a fair proportion of 
it will be placed at the disposal of architects in controlling 
building operations. At present the tendency is upwards 
and onwards towards luxurious appointments in everything 
around, Our new hotels are specially indicative of this, 
and the floating palaces we call ocean liners are decked 
out with all that unlimited wealth can buy and art conceive 
or skill control. The four quarters of the globe will be 
ransacked to produce their treasures, and English architects 
who may be slow to invent will do well to copy everything 
that is beautiful and appropriate, no matter from what 
country or race. The wonderful system of intercommunica- 
tion to all parts of the world has brought to light things that 
cause us to set aside oar local prejudices, and we furnish our 
houses and our persons with fabrics and adornments from 
the far East and the far West. America will, in my opinion, 
furnish us with lessons in architecture, for it is a land of vast 
natural resources, and her sons are menof genius. Many of 
her public buildings are grand monuments of excellent archi- 
May 
no national calamity fall upon us to dash our hopes or spoil our 
anticipations ; but one cannot at times escape forebodings, see- 
ing that we are bordered by armed camps, crowded with their 
countless millions ready and watchful for battle. 

How architects multiply in number and increase in excel- 
lence. Every considerable town has its colony of professional 
men, while they have also spread out into almost every town 
and village. Twenty-five years ago there were only two prac- 
tising architects located in Cornwall ; ; now there are perhaps 
twelve or fifteen. May that be taken as an indication of the 
increase in numbers elsewhere ? 

The improvement in national architecture must be attri- 
buted to a large extent to our architectural journals, their excel- 
lent illustrations, a genuine desire to excel amongst our 
students, and the extreme severity of competition. 


Twenty-five years ago each of the public journals published 
only one double page of illustrations, and they were engravings 
on wood or hand lithographs. Now the quantity of illustra- 
tions is increased four and fivefold, presenting to us in ever- 
increasing volume all that is of value, and much that is curious 
and meritorious and instructive. And the wonderful science of 
photography has come to their aid, to enable them to lay 
before our eyes not only views, but more than that, namely, 
the manner and method and art by which the authors plan and 
work out their conceptions—the very work, as it were, of the 
architect. The highly-coloured elevations and views that were 
so tricky and fashionable in our boyish days are rarely seen 
now. ‘The pen that indicates by line genuine architecture has 
taken the place of the paint- -brush, and the peripatetic 
colourist, going from office to office with palette in hand, is 
now little if at all known ; so that the study of the building i in 
these truthful pen-and- ink drawings is of greater necessity 
than ever since the trick of the brush is not present there to 
deceive a client. 

The arts of peace have their victories no less than those of 
war, and, taking a wide glance of affairs, surely England may 
be congratulated on the advancement made in architecture 
during the last half of the nineteenth century. 


VENTILATION OF TUNNELS. 


THE following is the evidence of Sir Frederick Bramwell before 
the Committee of the House of Commons on the Edinburgh 
Underground Railway Bill. 

I know Edinburgh very well. I should certainly imagine 
that railway communication between Edinburgh and Leith 
would be of great use, and Princes’ Street, in my opinion, 
offers an eligible site for the construction of such a railway. 
It is very straight and wide, and has houses on one side only ; 
it is not an eligible site for anything but a subterranean line. 
I should be extremely sorry to see anything done to interfere 
with the beauty of Princes’ Street. I do not think it is beyond 
the power of engineers to construct such a tunnel as. that pro- 
posed in Princes’ Street. On the contrary, if the line is carried 
out in the way contemplated, during the construction, and 
certainly after its completion, people will not be aware ‘of its 
existence. I believe the vibration will be practically inappre- 
ciable. I have given very special attention to the ventilation of 
subterranean railways. I have made a large number of 
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experiments in conjunction with Sir Joseph Bazalgette with 
reference to the “blow-holes” of the Metropolitan District 
Railway. I know all about the Lime Street Tunnel in Liver- 
pool from its beginning, when it was worked by a rope, and no 
ventilation was needed. The rope was changed to locomotive 
power in 1870, and then a ventilating fan was put up and 
worked with such thorough success for many years, until the 
traffic so much increased that the lines had to be widened 
from two to four, and then the greater part of the tunnel was 
laid open to the sky, but not in consequence of any defect in 
the ventilation of the tunnel. The length of the Lime Street 
Tunnel was 2,025 yards, on an incline of tin 97. I have also 
examined the ventilation of the Mersey Tunnel. That tunnel 
being under the river, it was not possible to have a central 
ventilating station, and they have, therefore, a ventilating 
station at each end of the tunnel. The length of the Mersey 
Tunnel is practically the same as the Lime Street Tunnel. 

Speaking from your general experience, have you any doubt 
whatever that in Princes’ Street efficient ventilation might be 
kept up and maintained by means of the ventilating fan which is 
proposed to be placed half-way between the two stations in 
the western part of the town?—I have no doubt whatever ; 
but you have omitted reference to a very striking case—that is, 
the Severn Tunnel. The length of that tunnel is four miles 
and athird. The greater part of it is under the Monmouth- 
shire shore, and it is possible there to have one ventilating shaft 
as at Lime Street. An average of six trains an hour run 
through the tunnel, which is very nearly five times as long as 
the proposed tunnel in Princes’ Street. 

Do you think more than one ventilating fan is necessary for 
the Princes’ Street tunnel >—No one would suggest putting two 
fans for a tunnel 1,450 yards long. 

You are aware, I think, that by clause 18 ofthe Bill it is pro- 
posed to bind ourselves to use coke in the locomotives ?—Yes, 
I believe so. That is entirely practicable, either coke or an 
entirely smokeless Welsh coal. In the Lime Street Tunnel the 
ordinary coat was used, and ventilation was perfectly satis- 
factory. 

Have you any doubt whatever that under the most unfavour- 
able conditions, even if bituminous coal were used in the pro- 
posed tunnel, it could be very effectively ventilated ?—I have 
no doubt. 

What would be the total amount of consumption of coke, 
assuming four trains going each way per hour?—2o00 cwt. 
That is making very liberal allowance for passenger engines ; 


21 cwt. of fuel per hour is all that is burned in these engines, 
and seeing that the smoke would be delivered at the ordinary 
chimney-pot level, obviously the thing is not worth talking of, - 


With respect to the proposed tunnel under Calton Hill,do 


you think it is necessary to ventilate that ?—I do not say it is 
absolutely necessary, but I think it would be as well to do so. 
The tunnel is only three-fourths of the length of the Princes’ 
Street tunnel. : 

As to vibration, do you think there is any fear of any appre. 


clable vibration in Princes’ Street caused by the working of the 
I do not mean to say there 
will not be vibration detectable when everything is perfectly 


railway ?—I do not think there is. 


still, and if some philosophical instruments are used for the 
purpose of ascertaining it. 
any practical vibration at all. 
Will the working of the 
fans, which will have V-shaped blades, will be practically 


noiseless, and there will be no vibration from the machinery. e 
Cross-examined by Mr. Bidder: Your idea, Sir Frederick, = 


seems to be that the tunnel should be jammed up against 
Princes’ Street Gardens?—I should not say jammed up; [ 
should say placed. 


Questioned as to whether the trees in Princes’ Street 


would be injured by the railway, witness said he understood 
there would be some 8 feet of earth left. He believed there 
were only eight trees in Princes’ Street, and they were now ina 
very poor condition. 
roots would be injured if they penetrated 8 feet in the earth. 
He did not know that a cut and cover railway was ever pro- 


posed, They contemplated, he believed, a tunnel with about — 


8 feet of cover. 
Have you ever in your experience known a tunnel with only 


8 feet cover for the length proposed in Princes’ Street ?—No, I 


do not know that I have. I have known it done for short 
lengths. 


in the case of the City connecting under King William Statue. 


If you could make a railway of that kind under the weight of ay ss 


King William Statue, you could obviously do it under the 
weight of the pavement of Princes’ Street. 
Mr. Bidder: Yes, if you are prepared to spend the money. 
Witness: Certainly. It appears to me that it cannot be 


more expensive or more laborious to tunnel under 8 feet of 


earth than under 80 feet. 


Would you not interfere with the tramways ?—They are 


not on that side of the street., 
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I am told by some one that one line is actually on the top 
of the tunnel? -—Then he may be quite sure that that one 
line will be upheld. It is a small matter—one which the 
engineers and contractors will be quite able to guard against. 

In reply to a further question, witness said the suggestion 
that a tunnel 50 feet away from the buildings and 30 feet 
below the surface is going to crack the houses is almost in- 
credible, and if it did there are provisions in the Bill for 
* underpinning ” 

Do you really mean to say there will be no practical 
vibration ?—I think they will have to search for vibration with 
mercury bars and things of that sort. A gentleman friend of 
his residing at Kensington when the railway there was opened 
said he was determined that he would not stand it any longer. 
He sought about for a house, but did not find one, and he got 
to forget all about the matter, and did not move. That was 
one of the cases of closest contiguity to a railway he ever knew 
of, for his recollection was that a corner of the house was over 
the railway. 

And your friend told you he could not stand it any longer ? 
—Yes, and then he told me that he could. 

Well, perhaps eels might get accustomed to skinning. 

Do you know anything about the Lime Street tunnel in 
Liverpool ?—Personally, I had nothing to do with its con- 
struction except that I have examined the ventilating arrange- 
ments, and I know that the ventilation there was not 
unsatisfactory. During the time the tunnel was worked by 
itself on the Metropolitan District Railway, the lenzths of 
tunnel between the air openings or ventilating points were 
much less than in the case of the tunnel proposed by this Bill. 
Frederick Street being nearer the west end of the tunnel, the 
fan there would draw more from the east end of the tunnel. 
Ventilation by means of the staircase to a station served 
perfectly well in Liverpool and other places. He did not think 
the whole system of artificial ventilation was entirely dependent 
of the question of the strength of wind blowing into the tunnel 
from either end; besides, if there was a drift way, they could 
have regulating openings anywhere they pleased. 

By Mr. Browne: He gave evidence last year in regard to 
another railway, and he then stated that for a journey of 
309 yards or so,a man would take a ’bus if it was passing, 
because it would come to the kerbstone for him and let him off 
at the door of the shop he wanted to go to. Nothing had 
occurred since last year to alter his mind in regard to that. 

So that for Princes’ Street traffic this line would be no 


good ?—So far as he understood, there would be no stations 
in Princes’ Street. Therefore, he did not see how his last 
year’s remarks applied. The traffic to stations a mile apart 
was totally different from the traffic between points 200 or 300 
yards apart. The drift-way at the Mersey Tunnel was 7 feet 
4 inches wide. From the centre of the Princes’ Street Tunnel 
to the place where the ventilating engine was proposed to be 
was about 700 or 750 feet. To draw the air of the tunnel at a 
rate of four miles an hour would be more than was neces- 
sary. He would say that the air in the tunnel need only 
move at two miles an hour. He did not know what increased 
power wculd be needed if they had to draw the air through 
an adit in consequence of the length of thistunnel. He had 
not thought of a drift-way the whole length. There were, how- 
ever, other ways of successful ventilation. The Severn Tunnel 
was an instance. It was four miles long. The ventilation of 
the Lime Street Tunnel had been absolutely successful fo: 
many years. A vertical shaft such as the opening at Waterloo 
Place would not be practically affected by the wind. He had 
not made the calculation as to the amount of velocity which 
the west wind must have, blowing into the tunnel from the 
west end, in order to overpower the action of the fans, but he 
doubted whether any wind would overpower their effect. He 
did not know, and did not believe, that the Severn Tunnel was 
prejudicially affected by the wind. 

Re-examined: If they could have a room, or any other 
place, so ventilated that the air did not move at a greater 
velocity than a mile an hour, people in the neighbourhood 
would not feel the draught. 


SUBURBAN BRICK-FIELDS. 


THE decision which was given by Mr. Justice Kay on Thursday 
in last week must render problematic the existence of brick- 
fields in the neighbourhood of the metropolis and large towns. 
The nominal plaintiff in the case was the Attorney-General, but 
the real plaintiff was the Chiswick Local Board. The defend- 
ant was Mr. Hussey, whose buildings in the west of London 
form one of the most extensive and valuable properties in 
London. On this occasion an injunction was sought to restrain 
the defendant from burnin bricks on his brick-field at Stam- 
ford Brook, in the parish of Hammersmith, so as to occasion a 
nuisance. The complaint was that, in the process of the 
defendant's brickm q¢ king, offensive, noisome and unwholesome 
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efflavia were emitted which were injurious to the health of the 
inhabitants of Bedford Park and the neighbourhood. The 
evidence on the part of the relators tended to show that an 
unpleasant, pungent smell was emitted from the burning brick- 
kilns and clamps and the refuse used in the manufacture of 
bricks, and was productive of nausea, lose of appetite, sore- 
throat and general #za/azse. On the other hand, it was said, on 
behalf of the defendant, that the insanitary conditions com- 
plained of were due to the nature of the locality of Bedford 
Park, the neighbourhood being described as an “unhealthy one, 
the drainage bad, the surface only 4 feet above the Thames 
high-water mark at Chiswick, and a clay soil.’ It was elicited 
from the defendant and his witnesses that, for the purposes of | 
his business, the contents of dustbins were carted on to the 
brick-field, and there raked over, screened and separated, the 
“hard core”—that is, ashes and cinders—being reserved for | 
brickmaking, and the “soft core,” consisting of vegetable refuse 
and various descriptions of organic matter, being, it was said, 
buried. The trial of the action occupied the greater part of 
four days. Counsel for the defendant contended that the 
nuisance, if any, was only intermittent, the brickburning being 
confined to about three or four months in the year; and that it 
was contrary to the principles of the Court to stop a large trade | 
on the ground that it caused merely a fluctuating nuisance ; 
and that the relator’s evidence failed to establish such an inter- 
ference with the health or comfort of the neighbourhood as 
would justify the Court in granting an injunction ; and, more- | 
over, that the relator’s witnesses were inconsistent and contra- 
dicted one another as to the commencement, duration and | 
nature of the alleged nuisance; and as, according to some of 
those witnesses, the alleged nuisance had gone on for four or 
five years, the right to an injunction, though claimed by the 
Attorney-General on behalf of the public, was barred by delay | 
and /aches. 
Mr. Justice Kay, without calling for a reply, delivered 
judgment in favour of the relators. He observed that he had 
not to do with an action by a private individual for a nuisance, 
but one by the Attorney-General at the relation of the Chiswick | 
Local Board, who were the local authority of this particular 
district. His lordship proceeded to describe the process of 
brickmaking as carried on in what are known as “ clamps,” as 
distinguished from kilns. He explained the mode of arrange- 
ment of the bricks in a clamp, and how the heat was brought 
to bear on every part of the clamp to such a uniform degree 
that every brick got red hot. He further explained how the 
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pressure known, and is therefore the safest for all kinds of water, either for Public, Private, or Horticult 
Buildings. The Garrick Theatre plant, supplied by Mr. COWAN, after two winters’ running was “flushed 

by his chief engineer, Mr. R. PALOWKAR, and found free from “ furring,” showing little sediment 1 1 
sacks of coke per week, and the cost of maintenance during this time was only nominal. 
combustion” by shutting off all the dampers, when, if banked up, 


re are also heated by this boiler 41 radiators, containing 608 loops, ea 


it will run ten hours without further stoking. 


~ = ——] 
ALEXR. COWAN, 12 Medora Ro 


refuse from dust-heaps was used as a heating agent, such refuse 
being screened and sifted into a fine dust. This dust con- 
tained both animal and vegetable matter, and it followed that 
this dust was calcined to a red heat, and that the vapour result- 
ing therefrom came off from the clamp. That vapour was not 

merely the vapour of the burning clay, but of the animal and 
vegetable matter contained in the dust. 
that a vapour so composed would be more deleterious to health 


than the smoke of coal, as used in the country where bricks _ E 


were baked in clamps, though even under those circumstances © 
the smell was nasty enough. A nuisance did not necessarily 
mean that which was injurious to health. There were plenty 


of nuisances in law which were not in the least injurious to 
| health ; though, no doubt, injury to health, if proved, rendered — sag 


a nuisance more considerable and important. Offensive smells 


from smoke manufactories or sewage were nuisances, if there 5 


were enough of them, although in no way shown to be injurious” 
to health. His lordship then proceeded to deal categorically 


with the evidence of the witnesses, and referred, in the first 
instance, to the evidence of medical men who had attended : 


families in Bedford Park, and had found patients suffering from 
various illnesses, some of which they traced directly to the 
vapour from the brick-field, while, on the other hand, there 


were medical witnesses called on the part of the defendant, Be 
who said in a very emphatic way that they never traced the __ 


least illness in any way whatever to the vapour from the brick- 
field. It was impossible to conceive that, whatever state of 


health a man might be in, the vapour from such a brick-field — : 


600 yards away would not be in the least degree deleterious to 
health. No man of sense could believe that, and one of the 


disadvantages of expert evidence, to his lordship’s mind, was __ 


that it often called upon a jury to believe things which were 
positively incredible. The evidence of the 
Bedford Park went to show that the exhalation was very much 
worse in damp, muggy weather, and at night. That could — 
readily be believed, because on a bright, clear day, when there — 


| was a good deal of sun, the air was entirely lifted by the heat — 
from the ground, there being a great amount of radiation, and _ 


the smell would be lifted away, whereas in damp, muggy 
weather, or at night, as every one knew who attended to what 
went on about him and used his eyes and nose, smells of this 
kind hung about. His lerdship referred to an argument 
founded on the fact that the local authorities had not been 
prompt in taking proceedings, and said they were like the 
usual British officer, whether of health or otherwise, who was 


THE TIVOLI THEATRE OF VARIETIES & RESTAURANT, 


HOT-WATER HEATING done by MR. ALEXR. COWA 


WHO USED THE 


Messrs, E. & C. Gurney Co.'s Patent Canadian Low-Pressure Hot-Water Plant, 


Size of Building, 79 by 120, and 7O feet high, all extreme measure. 
Se Sit BS AR Oe RI EA es NECN RIA MN HRS 4 : 


Referring to these Illustrations concerning the low-pressure hot-water -heating done by 
STEM of THE BE & CG 

by Mr. ALEXANDER COWAN, 
The entire system is worked by one boiler, re ] 
figures, shows greater heating power than any other low-pressure boiler of the same size known using an equi 
The diameter of the boiler is 40 inches; height, 64 inches. i 

returns ” employed in the Tivoli is ten of each. Total number of feet of steam-pipe used, exclusive of be 


GURNEY CO. of Canada, introduced into this cou 
the particulars are as follows:— 


quiring no brick-setting, which, judging from the followin 
The number of “ flow: 
are 2-inch, the remainder being 14, 11 and l-inch. Of this quantit: 
inches, the most distant from boiler being 460 feet. E ; 


Notr.—This boiler is the quickest in circulation of any 


This boiler may be made a 


BUNDY RADIATOR. 


No one could doubt : 


inhabitants of 
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proverbially slow to take up the complaints of other persons 
with which he was not himself concerned, and bore with 


- equanimity the sufferings of others. Was his lordship to dis- 


regard the positive evidence of the inhabitants in Bedford Park 


because the beadles of that locality were not so active as they 
might have been? His lordship concluded his judgment by 
saying that there must be an injunction for the following 


~ reasons, namely, because he was satisfied, from the’ evidence, 


that there was in 1889 a nuisance which, according to the 
definition laid down by the Lord Justice Knight Bruce, when 
Vice-Chancellor, in Walter v. Selfe (¢ De G. & Em. 322), was 
to be considered “as mere than fanciful, more than one of 
mere delicacy or fastidiousness, as an inconvenience materially 
interfering with the ordinary comfort, physically, of human 
existence, not merely according to elegant or dainty modes and 


habits of living, but according to plain and sober and simple 


notions among the English people ;” and, further, because he 
was also satisfied, if it was necessary to rely upon that—which 
it was not—that the nuisance was one which was calculated 
very greatly to interfere with, or be injurious to, health; and 
because he was satisfied that the nuisance was one which would 
depreciate the value of property in Bedford Park. For those 
three reasons, any one of which would be sufficient, he came to 
the conclusion that he must put the defendant under an in- 
junction not to burn bricks upon this brick-field, or any part of 
it, in such a manner as to cause a nuisance to the inhabitants 
of Bedford Park and the other neighbourhoods of the brick- 
field. And, as the defendant had fought the action with this 
result, he must pay the costs of it. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 


THE successive alterations in the Patent Laws have led to an 
enormous increase in the annual number of patents applied for, 
and at the present time the cost of protection is so slight as to 
bring it within the reach of any industrious workman. If, 
however, the applicant does not prepare his own specification, 
but engages an agent to draw it for him, there are the agent’s 
fees to pay, in addition to the cost of the Government stamp, 
and these fees may be beyond the means of many who without 
inconvenience could pay the protection (1/.), and if necessary 
the completion fee (3/7), nine months afterwards, which 
secures an invention for the first four years, during which 
period it can certainly be ascertained whether it will be success- 
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[IES 


ful or not in a commercial sense, and therefore, whether the 
payment of further fees will be remunerative. 

There is an erroneous impression in the minds of many 
people that when a patent is granted it is secure; that the 
Patent Office examiners inquire into its novelty, and other 
points necessary to secure its stability before the patent is 
sealed. This is not the case; the duty of the examiners consists 
in seeing that the proper forms are complied with and that the 
invention is correctly described. The patent is granted entirely 
at the risk of the patentee. 

It is not our intention here to occupy space with an account 
of Patent Office rules (which may be found in a convenient 
form in a small pamphlet, price 6¢., issued by the Patent Office 
authorities), but to discuss from a practical point of view the 
nature of specifications of inventions, and how they may best 
be prepared by the inventor himself, or inventors if there are 
more than one, for it very often occurs that a man having an 
idea perfectly good in itself may require assistance from another 
of mechanical or other technical experience to successfully 
develop and apply such idea. 

In the first place a few remarks are necessary upon the 
nature of an invention—it does not matter whether a design 
for a machine laboriously worked out, or a sudden discovery— 
its characteristics to make it subject matter for a substantial 
patent are unaltered, and in this connection it may be well to 
mention that not only in legal but in practical details the 
applicants act upon their own responsibility. Many years’ 
study of published specifications shows that a so-called new 
invention, the operation of which is either mechanically or 
physically impossible, may be patented in England—it is only 
to English patents that these remarks refer. Numbers of patents 
have been granted, even in recent years, which in essential 
principle are attempts at perpetual motion, and in fact go 
beyond the strict meaning of that expression, inasmuch as they 
propose to create mechanical force. One such instance may be 
given, a type of many. From an overhead tank water flows 
on to a water-wheel, which actuates pumps to force all the 
water back into the tank, and in addition works a hoist, 
besides overcoming its own friction and that of the attached 
machinery. It is very evident that an intending applicant for a 
patent should assure himself of the substantial value of his 
supposed invention in the first instance ; the question of novelty 
can only be settled by a search throughpublished specifications 
bearing upon the subject at the Patent Office in London, or in 
the public libraries of some of the larger provincial towns where 
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MAW & CO., LIMITED, will forward on application Pattern Books or Special Designs, with Estimates 
for all kinds of Floor and Wall Tiling. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Show-rooms of 
their appointed London Agents, Messrs. W. B, SIMPSON & SONS, 100 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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copies of these records are kept. This search, as a matter of financial value for the same purpose, and it may happen that 


fact, is seldom made, or made in a very imperfect way, for we 
find the same contrivances patented over and over again, from 
which it would appear that the majority of inventors prefer run- 
ning the risk of throwing their money away to incurring the 
expense of a complete search. As to the question of utility it 
is to be presumed that the inventor assures himself that there is 
some need of such a machine or process as he has devised, or 
that it will create a new manufacture or facilitate carrying on 
an existing one, for noone aiming at profit would waste time or 
money in designing a machine the application of which was not 
evident to himself. 

The next point before us is, will the invention work, and 
will it so work as to produce the expected result ? An expert in 
machinery can tell on examination of a drawing of a machine 
whether it will work, and, if so, with what result, but there are 
a great number of would-be inventors who have not the 
thorough knowledge of both theoretical and practical mechanics 
to settle this point. If the inventor is a practical mechanic he 
can make a model, and thus determine for himself as to the 
practicability of his machine ; if not, he must have recourse to 
the advice of an expert in such matters, only let him be careful 
to select some one with a thorough workshop knowledge. At 
this stage, even where the inventor does not intend to draw 
and deposit his own specification, it is no time to consult a 
patent solicitor ; it is an engineer, or other expert, according to 
the nature of the invention, whose aid is necessary. 

It would be absurd to suppose that a patent agent can 


himself be practically solid on all the different classes of | 


inventions that pass through his hands, and as a matter of fact 
many absurd specifications, of which a type has been given, 
have been drawn up, attested and deposited by patent agents. 
It would not, however, be fair to blame the agents in all cases. 
for they may be merely employed to deposit specifications 
drawn by the inventor who does not ask for, and will not accept, 
advice. We have known several cases of patent agents (them- 
selves also practical engineers) refusing to deposit specifications 
of impracticable inventions brought to them by inventors who 
did not understand the matters with which they endeavoured 
to deal, and were too obstinate to receive instruction. 

In determining whether a machine is worth patenting the 
cost of making the machine is often insufficiently considered. 
Where a simple machine to effect some given object may 
become a commercial success it does not follow that a com- 
plicated and therefore expensive apparatus will be of any 


mechanism, simple in its first outlines, becomes complicated in 
its minor details, especially in those which require many 
adjustments. This is very strikingly exhibited in some designs 
for automatic weighing-machines, 


plete his design (so far as he can without making it public) 
before starting to draw his specification. 
consider modifications, a provisional specification should be 
first deposited, so that modifications ‘that do not affect the 


principle of the invention may be included in the complete 
It is obvious that the person drawing the — 


specification. : 
specification should thoroughly understand the machine or 


process described, and therefore the inventor should be the 
person most competent to draw it, and it should be made as 
short as is consistent with an explicit description of its action eh 


and features of novelty. This is much assisted by drawings, 


In this connection, it is not to the inventors interest to un- _ 


necessarily extend a specification ; but if he employs anyone 


who charges by the folio to draw it, it is to the interest of such _ 
person to make as long a job as he can of it, and the more _ 


mere verbiage there is in a specification the worse it is. No 


claims should be made in provisional specifications (though we 
have seen them printed in one), as the claims define and limit 


the extent of the invention. 
When the invention is perfected, and all its modifications 


decided upon, the complete specification can be drawn and 
deposited ; and this is not necessarily preceded bya provisional _ 
specification, but where one has been deposited the complete 


specification must be built upon, so to speak, and agree with it. _ 
Brevity stould also be observed in a complete specification, 
which shou'd so describe and illustrate the invention as to afford _ 
sufficient information to allow of its being put into practice by 


anyone conversant with the manufacture or process to whichit 


applies, and the claims for new parts or new combinations — 
clearly stated, for the new combinations of parts not in them- — 
selves new may be claimed and covered by a patent. 
very absurd, after describing an action or part of a machine at 

length, to add ‘‘or by any equivalent mechanism,” or “by any — 
known and approved means,” for this is merely filling paper. 
It is obvious to all that we can use any movement which is 
“known” without the permission of a person who holds no 


patent rights over it; but to such an extent do interpolations of — 


this class occur in some specifications that they might fitly be 
closed by claiming the whole machine, and observing that any 


HOWARD & SONS. 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak ‘A 4 1s, 8d. Be 
Walnut ,, ra 1s. 11d. si 
| Oak, l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7 10s. a square. 
Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6 18s. a square. 


Solid j-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, 
laid and polished, from £5 a square. 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from Is. 3d. per foot super. 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths, 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 


BILLS 


OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 
Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 


Wrought-Iron Work. 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 


i All these considerations 
taken together show that an inventor should thoroughly com- 


If time is required to 
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other will do as well. The forms provided on which to write 
specifications (and which cost nothing beyond the stamp) give 
such full particulars that no one who can write need have any 
difficulty in filling them up ; and should there be anything out 
of order, it will be pointed out by the officials of the Patent 
Office. Bad spelling does not signify so long as the words are 
comprehensible as to their intent ; in fact, the specifications 
are printed as passed, with the result that there are some 
curiosities of orthography to be found in them, 


LIGHTING OF THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


IT is reported by General Festing that want of space for more 
steam-power and machinery has prevented any further exten- 
sion during the past year of electric lighting inthe Museum, 
Of the Museum buildings on the east side of Exhibition Road. 
five of the Western picture galleries, the ceramic gallery, the 
lecture theatre, the rooms under the art schools, and some of 
the cloisters of the north court, are still lighted by gas, and 
some of the other cloisters are not lighted at all. For about 
two months it was necessary, on account of alterations to 
some of the apparatus, to resort to gas lighting in the south- 
east courts. As compared with the previous year, when these 


for about four months, the increase in electric lighting had 
consisted of six months’ lighting of these courts. The total 
working expenses of electric light in the Museum have 
amounted to 1,173/, or 567. more than in the previous year, 
the number of hours of lighting having been 683. The price 
of gas was lowered on January I to 2s. 6d. per thousand 
feet. The total quantity consumed in the Museums, schools, 
offices, workshops, &c, at South Kensington was 17,984,500 
cubic feet, costing 2,248/. 2s. Of this quantity, 7,966,300 feet 
were consumed in lighting the Museum, as against 10,802,700 
so consumed in the previous year. The difference at the 
present price of 2s 6d. amounts to 354/. 115., which represents 
six months’ lighting by gas of the south-east courts. The 
increase in cost of electric lighting having been, as stated 
above, 56/., there has been a net saving of nearly 300/. on the 
lighting. The expenditure on coke for the heating apparatus 
at South Kensington has been 1,144/. 10s. The mean 
temperature of the permanent buildings while artificially heated 
has been 59°32 deg., that of the outside air having been 
42°94 deg. = 


[Thts List of Patznts 


Mr. G.H. Rayner, 
ing Patent Agents, 
whom all particulars and 


PATENTS. 


is compiled specially for this Journal by 
of the firm of Rayner &* Cassell, Consuit- 
37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., jrom 
information relating to Patents 


may be had gratuitously.| 
APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


9268. Henry Fourness, 
promoting ventilation and preventing 


for “Improvements in means for 
down-draughts.” 


9277. Ernest Brightman, for “ Sash fastener for windows.” 
9305. C. W. F. Thode, for “ An improved door-spring.” 
9306. Charles John Howe, for “‘An instrument for testing 


the setting properties 


9307. Léon Raphael Lecellier, for ‘‘ Improvements 


of cements and plasters.” : 
in cocks.” 


9337. Thomas Constantine Fawcett, for “Improvements in 
brickmaking machinery.” 
9345. Henry Holland and William Carter, for ‘‘ Improve- 
ments in sash-fasteners.” 
9358. Frederick Baggott, for “An improved combined 
escutcheon and key-guide for locks.” 
: | 9371. Charles Dake Rogers, for “An improvement in dies 
courts were lighted by gas for about eight, and by electricity for rolling screw-threads.” 
9372. Charles Dake Rogers, for “An improvement in wood 


screws.” 


9373. Philip Middleton Justice, for “ An improved saw- 


setting machine.” 


9384. Daniel Howard Close, for “ Improvements in the 
manufacture of bricks.” 


9422. 


windows.” 


William Richard Lester, for ‘Improvements in and 
connected with glazing bars or astragals for roof lights and 


9428. James Pride, for “ Improvements in the formation of 
nails, spikes, holdfasts, staples, driving-hooks and the like.” 


9433. John Pitt Bayly, for “ Improved cooking-stove.” 
9440. Henry Schlund, for “ Improvements in the manufac- 


ture of hinges.” 


To INVENTORS, —Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 


Designs secured 
Building matters. 


; every assistance given to inventors. 
Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 


Specialists in 


Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, WC 


ART DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 


NORTON & CO.’S 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
6nable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 


C.K. B 


(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


possible notice. 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


and VENETIANS. 


MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 
Special Designs and Estimates for PLUMBING, GLAZING. 


DILAPIDATIONS. 


PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 


[TION. 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESORIP- 


IRCH, 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 
FRENCH and ENGLISH PAPERS, 
EMBOSSED LEATHERS 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 


C. E. BIRCH 


Begs to inform the 
public that he person- 
ally superintends all 
Orders entrusted to 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 
&e., 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO.., 
VICTORIA HOUSE, 


Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED | 


GLASS PAINTER. 


Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 


38 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W.. 


(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HERBERT HANKS, 
DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &. 


Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 


ALSO SANIT . 
ESTIMATES AND Mere es aay, 


39 Berners Street, Oxford St., London, W, | 


SANITARY SPECIALTIES, him. 


ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


Ie 4. LANDS 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STRE. ET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS, 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 


PITMAN ano SON, - 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINES, 
380 NEWGATE S™-E.C, 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


"1 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. Estimates Free. 
WORK 


s— 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


SUPPLEMENT 


“GRIFFIN” GAS ENGIN 


20 THE ARCHITECT, [Juuy 4, 1890, 


In the Competition for Gas Engines held by the Society of — 


GOLD MEDAL 


Awarded to the ‘‘GRIFFIN” Gas Engine. 


ef areontal ce Bini G- Ror Vertical Engine, — 
From 4 to 4-Horse Power. 


CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, AND MO 
ECONOMICAL GAS MOTOR. 


SUITABLE AND USED FOR . 
Hoisting, Sawing, Printing, Pumping, Grinding, Mining, Chaff Cutting, Polishing 
Organ Blowing, Sewing Machines, Dairy Work, Boot Making, Re | 
Soda Water Machinery, &c., &c., &c., 


AND UNEQUALED FOR ELECTRIG LIGHTIN 


Professor JAMIESON, M.I.C.E., F.R.S., Glasgow, in his Scientific Report, says: — 
“Throughout the whole of my electrical test the Engine WORKED VERY STEADILY; in fact I have never b 
tested a Gas Engine which maintained such uniformity of speed at full power; no pulsation or blinking 
observable in the incandescent lamps.” : 


And Professor KENNEDY, F.R.S., M.I.C.E., University College, London :— j 

“There is no doubt that it is a most important practical advantage of the ‘Griffin’ type of Engine tha’ 

can be made to accommodate itself to variations of resistance not only without alteration of mean shee b 
without alteration in the number of explosions per minute, and therefore, without any alteration of steadine 3 


PRICES AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


SOLE MAKERS AND LICENSEES— 


DICE, KERR & CoO., 
BRITANNIA ENGINEERING WORKS, KILMARNOCK, N. 


LONDON SHOWROOM—76 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. ae 
GLASGOW—9s Mitchell Street. BRISTOL—28 Bath Street 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACKLINGTON.—July 12.—For Alterations at Hazon. 
F, R. Wilson, Architect, 69 Narrowgate, Alnwick. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. — For Building School, Turner 
Lane. Mr. J. H. Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

BEVERLEY.—July 18 —For Building Wesleyan Chapel and 
Schools. Messrs. Morley & Woodhouse, Architects, 269 Swan 
Arcade, Bradford. 

__ BLACKBURN.—July 18.—For Building Large Chimney Shaft 
‘at the Workhouse. Mr. James Aspinall, Architect, Victoria 
Street, Blackburn. 

BRISTOL —July 16.—For Foundations for Destructor. 
Frederick Ashmead, Surveyor, 51 Prince Street, Bristol. 

CARDIFF.—July 11.—For Additions, &c.,, to Canton National 
Schools. Messrs. Bassett, Bassett & Lee, Architects, 4 Church 
Street, Cardiff. 

CAMBERWELL.—July 16 —For General Repairs, Alterations 
to Lavatories, Sanitary Improvements, &c. Mr. R. P. Whel- 
tock, Architect, 45 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

CHESHUNT.—July 15.—For Building Engine-house, Chimney 
Shaft, &c., at Pumping Establishment. Mr. Thomas Bennett, 
CE, Turner’s Hill, Cheshunt. 

CHESHUNT. — July 21.— For Building Engine-house, 
Chimney Shaft, and other Works, at the Pumping Establish- 
ment. Mr. A. Collingwood Lee, St. Mary’s Hall, Cheshunt. 

CHESTER.—July 15.—For Building Police-stations at North- 

wich and Middlewich. Mr. Stanhope Bull, County Surveyor, 
$4 Northgate Street, Chester. 

CONNAH'S Quay.—July 19.—For Construction of Railway 
Embankment (34,c0o cubic yards). Mr. J. Fraser, Secretary, 
2 Tokenhouse Buildings, King’s Arms Yard, E.C. 

}@ CorK.—July 12 —For Building Infants’ School and Offices, 
at St. Luke’s. Mr. D. J. Coakley, Architect, South Mall, Cork. 


SCHOOL 


Mr. 


Mr. 
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fixed. 


EASIER TO FIX, 
EASIER TO REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN. |, 
EASIER TO SWEEP, | 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


CovENTRY.—July 15 —For Wrought and Cast-iron Railing 
and Coping and Stone and Brickwork in Connection, for 
Cemetery. Mr. E. J. Purnell, City Surveyor, Coventry. 

CovENTRY.—July 16.—For Erection of Cycle Factory. 
Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 

DORKING.—July 26 —For Extension of Sewers and House 
Connections. Mr. G. Somers Matthews, Surveyor, 35 High 
Street, Dorking. 

FULHAM.—July 17.—For Repairs and Alterations to Hot- 
Water Heating Apparatus. Mr. T. Aplin Marsh, Union Offices, 
Fulham Palace Road, Hammersmith, W. 

Harrow.—July 19.—For the Supply of about 1,000 Tons 
Broken Granite. Mr. E. R. Capon, Surveyor to the Local Board, 
Harrow. 

HeEywoop. — July 14.—For Building Fireproof Mill. 
Messrs. Stott & Sons, Architects, 5 Cross Street, Manchester. 

LEEDS.—July 12.—For Extension of Disinfector House. 
The Borough Engineer. 

LoNDON.—July 14.—For Execution of Draining, Paving, 
&c., Artisans’ Dwellings. Mr. H. Dela Hooke, London County 
Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

JLONDON.—July 15—For the Enlargement of the South- 
Eastern District Post Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, 
H M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S W. 

LONDON.—July 15.—For Supply of Wood Blocks, Cement, 
Thames Sand and Pea Gravel. Mr. T. W. E. Higgins, 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Chelsea 

LonpON.—July 16 —For Wood-Paving. 
Town Hall, Westminster, S.W. 

LoNDON.—July 21.—For Pulling Down House and the 
Erection on the Site of a Coroner’s Court with Mortuaries 
and Post-mortem Room. Mr. L. J. Dunham, Vestry Hall, 
Walworth, S.E. 

LoNDON.—July 21.—For Erection of Public Conveniences 
and Keeper’s Hut, at Highbury Fields. Mr. H. de la Hooke, 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


Mr. J. E. Smith, 


NO’S PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 
mn 


| 


Ze 


_ N.B.—See that ““SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon every Stove. 


CHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E. 


2 


LONDON.—July 21.—For Paving, Painting and other Works 
in Connection with Hammersmith, Putney, Chelsea and 
Lambeth Bridges. Mr. H. de la Hooke, County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. - 

LONDON.—July 23 —For Erecting Scaffolding, Repointing 
and Repairing Brick Walls, Copings, &c., at Upper Holloway. 
Mr. H. Saxon Snell, Architect, 22 Southampton Buildings, W.C. 

MANCHESTER —July 15.—For the Construction of Inter- 
cepting Sewers. Mr. Wm. Henry Talbot, Town Hall, Man- 
chester. 

MANCHESTER.—July 16.—For Fittings for Coroner’s Courts, 
Minshull Street. The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MARYPORT.—July 14.—For Additions, &c., to St. Mary’s 
Church. Mr. C. J. Ferguson, Architect, Carlisle and West- 
minster. 

MIDDLETON.—July 30.—For Additions to Premises, Main 
Street. Mr. John D. Evans, B.E., Architect, 82 South Mall, 
Cork. 

MiTcHAM — July 23—For Building Schoolhouse for the, 
Holborn Union. Mr. H. Saxon Snell, Architect, 22 South- 
ampton Buildings, W.C. 

NEWBRIDGE.—July 12.—For Building Public Hall. 
A, D. Edwards, Architect, Public Hall, Abercarn. - 

OLDHAM.—July 28—For Painting and Decorating the 
Large Room at the Town Hall. Mr. A. Nicholson, Town 
Clerk, Oldham. 

PADDINGTON.—July 14 —For the Execution of Closet and 
Urinal Accommodation at the Vestry Hall. Mr. Frank Deth- 
ridge, Vestry Hall, Harrow Road, W. 

PRESTON.—July 21.—For Erection of Buildings for Refuse- 
destructor, Cremators, Multitubular Boilers, Boiler-house, 
Engine-house, Offices, Sheds, Chimney, Ejector-chamber, 
Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. Hudson Reah, C.E., §6 Church 
Street, Preston. 

RAVENSTHORPE.—July 16,—For Construction of Passenger 
and Goods Station. Plans, &c., at the Engineer’s Office, 
Euston Station. 

RIVERSTOWN.—July 24—For Building National Schools 
and Teacher’s Residence. Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, 
17 South Mall, Cork. 

ROWLEY REGIS —July 14.—For Building Board School for 
460 Boys at Macefields, Old Hill. Mr. J. T. Meredith, Archi- 


tect, Kidderminster. 
ARCH” SMITH & STEVENS./GILLETT & 


BUILDER’S 


Mr. 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN, 


ARCH”: SMITH’S : 
SPRING HINGES, 


-“ MODEL” PATTERN, 


—— 


Uonsiderable Reduction in Prices, 


7 _ CLOOKS A R 
Improved Design and Action. Manchester Town Hall Craig-y-Nos Castle 
a Exeter Cathedral as fe Lobe rp 
Llandaff aaystone Lignthouse : 
WRITE FOR PRICES. Sat” ded Birmingham Municipal | Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above ape 

Sligo oe fio ee Hall ceal nails, at following very low prices : 1}x4Dry W: 

cry Bradford Town Hall Burnley, Holy Tri 578. Sd. per square; 1x4} ditto, 48s. ; 13x43 Pitch ’ 

vAN US” WORKS QUEEN’S ROAD St. James’s Palace, Church = Pinity | 1x4 ditto, 238. vd. FUP ORTERS : : 
J J London Crawley Parish Church| VIGERS BROS., Timber Mercha 
e oa 


Sherborne A bbey 
Syeney Town Hall, 


BATTERSEA. 


ern a nee aN Ss eect SB at ALY OO ase INS 
ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITEOT, 


} Royal Militar 
OC Price 2s.— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C Si rf 


QoLD Mmzpats— 
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Clock Manufacturers, 
Bell Founders and Bell Hangers, 


ROYAL COURTS of JUSTICE, LONDON. 


AND OF TH 


Corbridge-on-Tyn 
.S.W. y Windermere Church 

Durban Town Hall, S.A. Eiffel Tower, Paris 

Exhibition, &c., &e., &e. 


UDDERSFIELD, 
SILVER MEDAL—Panis, 1889, 


SALISBURY.—July 11.—For Building Residence, Fowler’s 
Road, for Mr. J. Lardner Green. Messrs. John Harding & 
Son, 51 Canal, Salisbury. Seq 

~ SANDGATE.—July 15 —For Supply of Iron Piles, Stays, and 
for the Construction of Ten Groynes at the Sandgate Fore- 
shore. Mr. W. L. Barrett, Local Board Offices, High Street, 
Bognor. # er. 

SHEFFIELD,—July 26.—For Building Board School and 
Additions to Girls’ School. Mr. C. J. Innocent, Architect, 17 
George Street, Sheffield. ae te ae. 

STRATFORD. — July 15.— For Clearing Away Buildings, 
High Street. Mr. Lewis Angell, Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Stratford, E. . ee 

SUNDERLAND.—July 11.—For Building Shops and Office 
for Mr. W. S. Moore. Mr. J. Potts, Architect, 57 John Street, 
Sunderland. ~ roe 

TARPORLEY.—July 30.—For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes, 
Sluice Cocks, Waste-Water Meters, Hydrants and other 
Castings. Mr. Henry Bancroft, 83 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

TOTTENHAM.—July 15.—For the Repair of Tar and 
Asphalte Paving. Mr. J. E. Worth, Local Board Offices, 
Coombes Croft House, High Road, Tottenham, oe 

TRALEE.—July 23—For Building Shops, Offices and 
Stores. Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, r7 South Mall, Cork. 

TREHERBERT.—July 17.—For Alterations to Public Halk. 
Mr. M. O. Jones, Treherbert. Bo. a 

WALSALL.—July 21.—For 
The Borough Surveyor, Walsall. 

WATFORD.—For Labour in Laying-out Strest 
Erecting roo Cottages for the London and North-Westert 
Railway Company. Mr. F,. Harley, District Estate Office, 
Euston Station, N.W. s op aeeae 
- WERRINGTON.—July 17.—For Additions to Church, 
C. J. D. La Touche, The Vicarage, Werrington, Launces 

West Ham.—July 15.—For Construction of 825 LineaP 
Yards of Brick-lined Concrete and Cast-iron Sewers, Bell- 
mouth Chamber, Manholes, &c. Mr. Lewis Angell, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, E. a 

West Kirpy.—July 15.—For Building Engine and Boil 
houses and Chimney at Waterworks. Mr. C. H. Bi 
Engineer, 13 Harrington Street, Liverpool. ae 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—July 14.—For Additions to N 
Royal Crescent, for Turkish Baths. Mr. C.S. Leech, Ar 
Boulevard, Weston-super- Mare. 7. 


eee 


Additions, &c., to Free Library, 


3: 


DEATH & DISABLEMENT BY ACCID : 
JOHNSTO Railway Passengers’ Assuraniee 


Assures £1,000 at Death and Full Benefits at £4 pe 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 


es 


y 


CROYDON. 
Q =p > 3 West End Office:—8 GRAND HOTEL BUILD 
& z cs 
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G N71 Ee 
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Parish Church Head Office :_214 Pavilion Rond, Chelsea, S, W. 
Wearf and Sawmills :_537 King’s Road, Chel 
Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, We 
Telephone 3,188 - > vy 
Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wa‘nscot, Birch, 


1883; Lonpon, 1885, ; 
ings, Dials, &e,"” 
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74 —_—————_$_————_——— = . ' 
_ WexrorD.—July 17.—For Building Coastguard Station at BATLEY. 
“Bannow. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public Works, | For Building Shed and Outbuildings adjoining Bradford Road, 
Dublin. : Batley, for the Batley Waste Pulling Company. Mr. T. A. 
- WINDHILL.—For Building Board Schools. Messrs. W. & BUTTERY, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 
J. B. Bailey, Architects, Keighley. «Accepted Tenders. 
2 : : G. Whitehead, Dewsbury, mason ‘ ® »£559 10 o 
W. Turner, Batley, joiner . ‘ : ‘ 5407 40° 0 
W. Atkinson, Leeds, slater . ‘ ‘ 3 « II5 I2 0 
TENDERS. J. Wright, Batley Carr, plumber ‘ ‘ 3402.40 0 
J. & P. Clark, Batley, ironfounder .« ‘ 210 0 


AUDENSHAW. CARGYCREBVY. 


For Sewering, Paving, Flagging and Kerbing Streets, Auden- | For Building Manse at Cargycreevy, for the Committee of 


shaw. Mr. J. H. BURTON, Surveyor, Ashton-under-Lyne. Cargycreevy Presbyterian Church, Lisburn. Messrs. 
Younc & MACKENZIE, Architects, Belfast. 


| Pitt Street nA EN) 3 
‘ M. & J. Fitzsimmons, Lisburn , ‘ ‘ 1 £7254.0% 0 
P. D. & S. D. Hayes, Stockport. ‘ « £1,242 : , 
_ William Neal, I shiondandes tive : ‘ ° ae 2 ; J. QuINN, Lisburn (accepted) 6 «1 6 +) 542 9 0 
Stirling & Swann, Manchester . ‘ ‘ « 1,149 16 1 CHELMSFORD. 
J. W. Brierley, Ashton-under-Lyne . . . 1,143 6 9 | For Building Three Villas, Chelmsford, for Mr. S. Ray. Mr. 
Garside, Barnes & Co., Stalybridge. , om E,EIOMESE..7 A. T. G. Woops, Architect, 
Underwood Bros., Dukinfield . é : da BO9G Aait Hammond, Romford : ehh - 41,440 


WORTHINGTON & POWNALL, Manchester (ac- Dupont, Colchester . : ‘ e sa 1,375 
cepted) . ‘ . - F . . « 1,038 16 Winter Bros., Brentwood . ‘ : ° « 1,350 


Le | 
ooo0o°o 
eoo0o0°0 


_ Surveyor’s estimate . . : ‘ ‘ » 1,080 0 7 Rogers & Robson, Brentwood . : 1,275 
‘ Harrop Street. WHITEHEAD, Forest Gate (accepted) 1,125 
P. D. & S. D. Hayes, Stockport . e pee Eos LS. tok CHELTENHAM. 
William Neal, Ashton-under-Lyne . . . 181 17 o| For Building All Saints District Schools and Parish Room, 
Stirling & Swann, Manchester. “ . ‘ 178 I0 I Mr. J. T. DARBY, Architect, Cheltenham. 
Jj. W. Brierley, Ashton-under-Lyne . : Ait i ft ay see | A.C. & S. Billings, Cheltenham . ; . £3,190 0 0 
_ Garside, Barnes & Co., Stalybridge. 7 . 164 19 9]| For Buildings at the Union Workhouse, Cheltenham. Mr, 
» Underwood Bros., Dukinfield . : : ‘< TOL +2 3 J. T. DARBY, Architect. 
- WORTHINGTON & POWNALL, Manchester (ac- W. Scammell, Cheltenham : ‘ : . £100 10 90 
cepted ) ae pears tees te gee ea? A575ID: 8 Fire Escape Staircase. . 
Surveyor’s estimate . ee see ' » 162 18 oO J. Such & Co., Cheltenham 3 ag eG go 3036.0 10 


Nelson Street. CHERTSEY 


P. D. & S. D. Hayes, Stockport . « 173 14 I] For Building Fire-Engine Houses at Chertsey and Addleston 
_ William Neal, Ashton-under-Lyne .  . = = 105 16 8 Mr. W. DURRIN? Architect and Screven mas 
_ Garside, Barnes & Co, Stalybridge. ng S6eoe 2 J fcrey Aaaiestann: 
_ Jj. W. Brierley, Ashton-under-Lyne . A or ESS Sees H. G. Nesmyth, Chertsey . B4I0 Ci On A Fee OO 
Stirling & Swann, Manchester . . ’ oo Se ISRO 2 James Martin, Addlestone . « 415 0 O 307. 0 O 
_ Underwood Bros, Dukinfield . : ; 4 151 18 6 Oades Bros, Egham . Z i: 380250=-0 327=:0710 
WORTHINGTON & POWNALL, Manchester (ac- C. Horrell & Son, Addleston : _ 350 0 O 


H. Brown & Sons, Addlestone 


cepted) . ‘ : : . : eee es 4Z 14 
(accepted ) . : : ; 6 3788 9 290 oO 


_ Surveyor’s estimate . tiga : piste gol PAGS 2 
in Telegrams— 9 HieHsest AWARDS— 
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La ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


7 Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


= “A UNIQUE CONSTRUCTION.” 


Vide Lecture by J. C. CUNNINGTON, Esq., on “ Fireproof Floors.” 


Wo Go 
° 


SIMPLE. PEREFECT. CHEAP. 


150,000 FEET ALREADY IN USE. 


Advantages over all others combined :—The lower flange of the iron joist is completely 
encased with Tabular Lintels, or permanent fireproof centring, and additionally pro- 
tected by the introduction of a cold-air current between the encasing material and the 
iron. The encasing material does not carry the floor load (see illustration), but allows 
the concrete filling-in to bear direct on the lower flange of the iron joist. In buildings 
of the warehouse class the Tubular Lintels are placed in zigzag arrangement, and 
form a finished ceiling without plaster. 


Further particulars and Estimates on application to 


MARK FAWCETT &CO., 


50 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
TErCE: OF RERZOV AL... 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 


We hereby give notice that we are REMOVING our Offices and Stores to our New Wharf and 
Premises at Chelsea, and that on and after June 24, 1890, our ONLY ADDRESS will be 


5873 KING’S ROAD, STANLEY BRIDGE CHELSEA. 


wood BLOCKS. PARQUET. 


ALL ORDERS WILL RECHIVE PROMPT ATTENTION AS BEFORE. 
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CHICHESTER. EAST MEON, 4 
For Sanitary Improvements at the Workhouse. ; For Repairing Tower of All Saints Church, East Meon. Mr, 
Holt, Chichester : A ie Or. Oo ‘H. T. KEATEs, Architect, Petersfield. , 
Crouch, Worthing. ; f 5.70, 300°0 Henry Woods, Petersfield . 4 : : +5175 30 Oe 
CUTLER, Chichester (accepted ) ‘ 5 2OL- LO 36 J. Gammon & Son, Petersfield . +), Se dO BOte came 
CHINGFORD. HENRY COLES, East Meon (accepted) 136 Io © 
For Building. Lodge at Hawkwood, Chingford, Essex. Mr. HANWELL. 
W. A.,. LONGMOQRE, Architect, Bridge Chambers, ' For Reconstructing Main Building and Chapel at Hanwell for’ 
Walthamstow. the Managers of the Central London School District. 
Reed, Walthamstow £979 0 Oo Messrs. HENRY JARVIS & SON, Architects. 
Scott, Walthamstow 939 9 O Brass. . . . : «£13350 0 ae 
Ward & Co » New Cross, S.E. . 894 0 0 Stimpson & Coe 5 : : ; . 12,940°0 o 
Good, Walthamstow : 880 0 O Flew & Co. . A ; : ; » 12,7002: om 
FULLER, Walthamstow (accepted) ) 857 0 O Kirk & Randall . : d : 12,650 0 0 
COLWYN BAY. GIBSON (accepted) . A : : : . 12,385 0 © 
For Pulling Down, Renioval’ and Re-erection, with Additions, | -HUDDERSFIELD. 


of Gymnasium, Greenhouses, &c., Rydal Mount, Colwyn 
Bay, North Wales, for Mr. T. G. Osborn, MA. Mr. 
Architect, Lonsdale Chambers, 


T. E. LIDIARD JAMES, 
27 Chancery Lane, London. 


EDWARD FOULKES, Colwyn Bay (accepied). 
For Additions to Rydal Mount, Colwyn Bay, North Wales, for 
T. E. LIDIARD JAMES, 3 
Architect, Lonsdale Chambers, 27 Chancery Lane, London. 
Quantities by Messrs. Evans & Deacon, Charing Cross. 


Mr. T. G.- Osborn, M.A. Mr. 


J. Shillitoe & Son, B 
T. & H. Herbert, Leicester . 

E. Gabbutt, Liverpool . 

Foster & Dicksee, Rugby 3 
Samuel Parry, Llanrwst ; ‘ : 
Edward Foulkes, Colwyn Bay 

John Gethin, Shrewsbury 

J. Berth & Jones, Llanrwst, . 


ury St. Edmunds. £55875 


For Building Dwelling-houses, at Lockwood. Ne I Bunny, : 
Architect, Huddersfield. 
Accepted Tenders. 
L. Stead & Son, mason. 
A: Sunderland & Sons, joiner. 
S. Hale, plumber.. 
. Pickle Bros., slater. 
T. Longbottom & Sons, plasterer, 
W. Eastwood, painter. 


Main Building. E. vei Total, L550, 3 
5,598 225 LEE. - 
5,592 234 For’ Additions to Hedgley Street Public Schools, Lee, ome 
5,555 222 Messrs. J. E. K. & J. P. Currs, Architects, 28 mouth 
5,498 285 ampton Street, Strand. 

53359 350 Turtle & Appleton, Clapham Junction Li 5568 oO © fi 
4,950 175 B. E. NIGHTINGALE, , fee Embankment -. : 
4,800 178 (accepted)  . : : PEN Hoe « ) 1,588s 30 os 

LEEDS. id 


ENFIELD. 
For New Church of St. Mark, Bush Hill 


sive of South Aisle). Messrs. J. E. K. 
Architects, 28 Southampton Street, Strand. 


L, & W. D. Patman, Enfield , 

A. Fairhead & Son, Enfield ., : 
J. Bentley, Waltham Abbey (/aze) , 
Arthur Porter, Tottenham , 
Taylor & Son, Holloway . 


J. TYERMAN, ‘Walworth Road (corrected ) 
* Accepted with deductions. 


Park, Enfield (exclu- 


For Building a Block of Seven Through Houses in Crossland _ te 
C Je Pee CUTTS, 


Terrace, Dewsbury Road, Leeds, for the Leeds Andustaa a 
Co-operative Society, Limited. s 


‘ &£33975.70-20 Accepted Tenders. 
. «3,050 © ©O| Winterburn & Thackwray,mason . . .£802 2 « 
P 3,498 Oo O J. R. Firth, joiner ; ; : «1 303 nO es 
29 3407.0) 30 H. Hindley, plumber and glazier ; » 14oee 
3,477. 0 O A. Marsden, plasterer . i ..  O8cme 
3,399 0 O| W. Atkinson, slater. : : : : AC 
R. Wood, painter 5 : : ; ‘ :.,. 30e ae 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8St., London, E.C. 


Bits oF QuanTiTizEs, SPECIFICATIONS & REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s, ; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIND. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., Tynes. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing. Paper 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &ec. 
&c., at reduced prices. 

Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &ec., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


By "et deosnte & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on ap eecinn fe 
Railway Station, for all Sarietie pee of ua Delivery, et say Port oe 
Selected specially to suitArchit 
BATH STONE { Spevifications and Builder, 
Address—YCCKNEY & CO,; Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


QUANTITIES, ac, LITHOGRAPHED Lo an a 


Accurately and with despatch. N, 
METCHIM & SON, CEstabished vo) |WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


20 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.| Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables,” price 6d. ee ha tn cl 
S I Mi = L EX L. E A D ces &c., sent on application. as 
GLAZING). HULETT & 60., lil 
For Roofs, Skylights, and) 55 & 56 High Holborn, London 
NO SPECIAL preset Mes G AS FE ITTI N J = 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. PLUMBING; : 
HOT WATER 


ELECTRIC BELL! 


Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 
Work Carried Out under Efficient Management. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim 
Estimates and Designs upon application. — ie 


ENGINEERS, &e., 
“R, J. STEGGLES, 


34 Caversham Road, 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Tusitations, Testimonials, and fall Particulate 
(sent post free). 


WOOD - BLOCK | PAVING 


7 Mr. WHITE’s SYSTEM), 
Fos Ok Seco by 
Offices, & 
Estimates and full Dielialers 


QUEX IRON COMPANY, 


KILBURN, 


THOS. GREGORY & co,| baths, Cisterns, Tanks, ice Ts, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, - 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &¢. 


Woop Pavinc AND STEAM 
JoINERY WoRKS, 
Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


_ “SPHINX” 
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LONDON. 
For Building Telegraph Factory, Mount Pleasant, Clerken- 
well, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 


Buildings. 
Allow for Old 
Materials. 

Lawrance & Sons. “ . £31,665 0 0 £2,400 0 O 
Martin, Wells & Co. . (431,330. 0r CO 1,130 0 O 
Perry & Co. . A : $2-91,210-76' 0 865 oO oO 
J. T. Chappell : F 31,144 0 O 3,309 0 O 
S. & W. Pattinson ' 30,262 O O 1,600 0 O 
D. Charteris . F F 30,061 oO O 500 0 O 
Reed, Blight & Co. : 29,907 0 O 221.0. Oo 
W. Brass & Son . 29,773- 0 °C 2,000 0 O 
J. O. Richardson . 29,630 O O 170022 O.- ‘0 
M. Gentry . , : -.28,9025'. O50 1,500 0 O 
TREASURE & SON (accepted) 28,620 0 0 1,188 0 oO 
W. Buckeridge (wzthdrawn). 26,450 0 O 450 0.0 


For Building Postmen’s Office, Hampstead, .for the Commis- 
missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 


T. Williams. : : : : . £2,790 0 O 
G. Lyford . ‘ : ; : ; ; = 2.075200; 0 
Ball & Brown ; d - “ : =. TeOO FO 0 
_B.E. Nightingale . 4 - E : *36 7-0 +0 
“W. Brass & Son ‘ : é : : e92.45 O° =O 
W. Buckeridge. . , ; é - 2,460 0 0 
J. Allen & Sons : : é ‘ (92 A200 0 
S. & W. Pattinson . 5 ‘i ; 2,367 0 O 
Godson & Sons ’ - . ‘ 2,364 0. “Oo 
Flew & Co. _ 5 ;: ‘ : 2,320 0 O 
Cowley & Drake é ; P 2,295 10 O 
Scharien & Co.. ‘ ; ‘ > ; 2,268 oO Oo 
H. G. HEywoop (accepied ) ; <n 2,002.0' 0 
For Building Two Pair of Houses, Park Road, Enfield High- 
way, for Messrs. Wm. & G. T. Metcalf. — 
Wm. Pavey, Winchmore Hill. 
No competition. 
For Alterations to No. 98 Southgate Road, N. Mr. JOHN 
HAMILTON, Architect. 

Osment ; 4 ; : . : By 5 ya te 
Shurmur . : 4 ; : =, °360,--0,;..0 
Godfrey & Son . : 4 ATO O 
Beale : : . HOS CO 
Flaxman . - ; . . , 290°. 0-0 


LONDON— continued. 


For Alterations to Nos. 16-28 Jubilee Street, E., for Mr. Ellis. 
Mr. JOHN HAMILTON, Architect. 

G. W. Beale : ( . ° : .£618 0 0 

A. B. Hill ; ' ° é 7 #500'°-0'0 

Barrett & Power. ; ° 491 0 Oo 

W. Shurmur i : - 486 0 0 

J. Godfrey & Son .. Sears er a7 Fs O'2.0 


For Building Show-rooms, Dorset Works, East Road, City 
Road, for Messrs. Dottridge Bros. Mr. A. G. COLLINS, 
Architect, 52 Finsbury Pavement. 


E. A. Roome , PL4Ae3*-O 0 
TGeiNixon ">. P - “ P ; : rags’ O*.0 
J. GopFREY & Son, Clapton (accepted). 444 0 0 


For Recent New Buildings and Alterations and Repairs, also 
Foundations, Settings and Flues to Boilers, Engines, 
Machinery and Plant, &c., at their Factories, North Wool- 
wich, for the Fowlér-Waring Cables Company, Limited, of 
85 Queen Street, E.C. Messrs. DUNK & BOUSFIELD, 
Architects and Surveyors, 9 Billiter Square. 

Geo. Munday & Sons, 8 Savage Gar- 
dens, E.C. . ‘ ; sory 9,402 1172+ 

For Recent New Stabling and Cart-shed, also Alterations and 
Repairs at The Rotunda, Blackfriars Road, for Messrs. 
Alfred Leney & Co., Brewers, Dover and London. Messrs. 
DUNK & BOUSFIELD, Architects and Surveyors, 9 Billiter 
Square. 


Colls & Sons . : ; ‘ £19905 0.0 

S. Rider & Son: : f <1, 2ole oe 

Stiff (Dover)  - : ; oo 1040.0 nO 

Geo. Munday & Sons : : tpg T4 = 0 
MOUNTAIN ASH. 

For Building Infectious Diseases Hospital, Mountain Ash. 
Thomas Morris, Mountain Ash ‘ . £1,630 0 O 
MILES EDMUNDS, Mountain Ash (accef/ed ) 1;305.2' Oie0 

NEWCASTLE. 
For Alterations of Police Cells, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
S. Wilton, jun. : : : : TL 550% 02, Oo 
Sanitary Works, &c., at Town Stables. 
Wilton. : : : A ae ‘ . 48 10 0 
Repairs to Corporation Property. 
G. Bloor i ¢ ; : A . 4 9 10 oO 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


_ W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parallel plates, 
; mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as snpplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 

_ Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 

1s. 6d. each; by post, ls. 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 

Ask for ‘‘SURVEYING LIST.” 


WW. WATSON & SOWS 
Opticians to H.M. Government, 


318 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1} inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 
meshes to square inch. with less 
., than 10 per cent. residue, Over 
. 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
h and Hereford Water Works, 
Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


7 
“ECLIPSE? PORTLAND CEMENT 
=F] Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs, 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
x adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making jointsin sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 
ESTABLISHED 1844. 

ATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIO 

B LIAS Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 

Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 

&e. Railway and water communication. 


B 


‘MARBLE WORK. 


_ EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
PSsOn always on hand. 


2,500 | aaah 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 

Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST. GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
ondon, 1862 


* Model Dwelling,” New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


wens‘) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
Z/ DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


In Small Sizes, 


FOR 


CHAFF CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
VENTILATING, 

sé: PUMPING, &. 
HINDLEY. 


E. 
LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 
ll QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
Works—BOURTON, DORSET. 


| 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 4 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 4 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns 

Pointed, hooped, raised, and 

repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed. Esti- 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


TELEGRAMS— i= 
“Blackburn. Nottingham.”’ & 


THE LIMNMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.]) LIMITED, (ib71. 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 


' Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby 


Specialty: ‘‘ BALTIC REDWOOD.” 
Prize Meda}, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886 ; Awards 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886. 


‘pee CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 


Price 2s.—Office 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


6 THE ARCHITECT. 


[Juty 11, 1890. 


SUPPLEM ENT 


PORTSMOUTH. 
For Mortuary and Post-mortem Room, Park Road, near the 
Public Baths, and the Disinfecting-room and Laundry at 


the Infectious Diseases Hospital, Milton. Mr, PHILIP 
Murcu, C.E, Borough Engineer. 
Mortuary. 
Wo Wa Evans. <6 ec 8S et a ess 
FE. & A. Sprigings : ' : 579 Oo 
A. E. Porter 7 : . « 560 0 
Ae Pe Halls ‘ ‘ . « 558 0 
J. Crockerell . ‘ ‘ W557. 220 
T. W. Quick : . é : 0 ATO 
H. Clark & Son. . . ‘ ‘ » 520 0 
F. G. White & Sons . ° : ; 485 0 
W. Learmouth . ‘ . : 450 oO 
H.F. Boulton . . ‘ ; A nA BOs Fl 
C. Dawson, jun. . ; ‘ A a 2370250 
Disinfecting Room. 
A. E. Porter. 5 ; i ; : ‘ 4 1822820 
W. W. Evans ; < ; : OORT AO 
T. W. Quick 169 0 oO 
J. Crockerell ; 16150 620 
C. Dawson, jun 160 0 0 
E, & A. Sprigings 1690-0 
T. P. Hall 156° <0; 40 
H. Clark & Son : 155 0 0 
H. F. Boulton : i ; : . T5323 57 I 
F. G. White & Sons. ‘ : : : 153-0 JO 
W. LEARMOUTH (accepted) . : : ' 1260 0 
Laundry. 
C. Dawson, jun. . : . : ; ; a SOS 2200 
T. W. Quick 5 5 é ; : : Sa Qo. 20220 
A. E. Porter. ; : ; : i ere OO. TS 26 
H.F. Boulton. : : : a ; = O5 14°56 
W. W. Evans ; ; ‘ ‘ : : Ppiset 2) ,y,% aoe) 
E. & A. Sprigings : : 5 : : aE OO 
J. Crockerell ‘ ; é P 3 i 500: D =O 
LPs Halbs 3 ; ; : . ; “ «300° O4.0 
H. Clark & Son . : ; ; ‘ ; Me o4 SO LO 
F. G. White & Sons . ; ; ; ‘ PER Brule Gane, 
W. LEARMOUTH (accepted) . : : : 2 el O70 
Mortuary not yet settled. Question referred back to com- 
mittee. 


THe LANE 


ERIOKS,~ Please specify 
** Cast-Iron Glaze.” 
LEW. 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. 


Ooroqoooqgo0o0o0qo0o0 0 


By HOT WATER, ., High and ie Precis iacaeed coe Pi Steam, and Improved : : 
ee Hot et Apparatus. — : 


Brickyards ang ae ks, Fenton aa Longton, Stoke-on- Trent. 


(Chairman—J, Spanczr BALFOUR, M.P, 


~ London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras, N. 
GIABZED BRIiCEHS: 


CLAY—Non-absorbent and Ferruginous. 


GLhABSAED TILES, 


With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and CEILINGS. 
N.B.—These cannot detach through Vibration or Damp. 


Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOUSE, inciuding 
Messrs. SPIERS & Ponn’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
was carried out by the LANE END WORKS, Limited. | J 


BBUTT'S PATENT © SAFETY” BRICK 


A HEALTHY STABLE, 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. Be. 
C. G, TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STRHBET, E.C. 


PORTSMOUTH —continued. 


For Building Additional Wing to the Infectious Diceser 
Hospital at Milton. Mr. PHitip Murcu, C.E, Borough 


Engineer. Quantities Bye Mr. N. J. Jenkins, Commercial 
Road, Landport. 
E. A. Porter <, : ; pie : £1,760, oe oe 
J. Croad . ; é Pens 1,650: Osa 
Scammel & Dowdell ‘ ; : : 1,625 9 8 
W. W. Evans . : : : ; Tae 1624 ra Wags 0 Be 
F, G. White & Sons. ; ; ; 4 »  L620.. O20cs 
j. Crockerell —. ¥ ‘ ‘ : «1,600 670) 
H. F, Bolton. . 2 ; ; « 5,50L io 
C. H. Roberts . : 5 ; : 1,585 Io 0} 
T. W. Quick ; a . ‘S74 Orn 
W.R.& C. Light . 5 ; : . «1,502. 0.20" 
-E.& A. Sprigings . : ; : « 21,500, 0 6. 
Morgan, Isted & Morgan. : : . « 1,406 068 
ops Pr Hialles 2255 ae ee 
H, Jones . : ‘ . ‘ + E4005 205 021% 
W. Learmouth * . 20 


os 


ms Recommended for acceptance. 


For Erection of Lodge at Kingston Recreation Ground. ars 
ish JONES (accepted) s e ° ° e - £420. oor fo) = ae 


SOUTH SHIELDS. cae 

For Building Potting-house, Forcing and Greenhouses, at the — 
New Cemetery, Harton, for the South Shields and Westoe ~ 
Burial Board. Mr. HENRY GRIEVES, A.R.I.B.A., Archi- — 
tect, South Shields. "ae 


R. ALLISON, Whitburn (accepted) . «4 .f200 0 © 

For Framing and Glazing to Greenhouse. ee 

MACKENZIE & MONCUR (accepied) . «4 .f170 0 0 
STOCKPORT. 


For Huilding Premises, Great Underbank, for Messrs. Birkett 
& Bostock, Stockport. Mr. A. M. FOWLER, Architect. 


J. Briggs, Stockport . : ‘ : £1,230 “O2ae 
W. H. & H. C. Brown, Stockport ee . P2177 at oe 
D. Eadie, Stockport . - : ‘ j . 190 os 


W. Brown & Son, Salford : : 
T. & W. MEaApDows, Stockport (accepted ) : 


ya : ae * = & Ia. 


ESTIMATES AND PLANS FREE. 


Histablished 1 S47 


END WORKS, 


General Manager—T. FREEMAN.) 


GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. ‘ 


TILES.—Please specify 
of eater Beas “4 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES - 


| DRY WALKING SURFACE. 
And is EASILY CLEANED. 


Jury 11, 1890.] THE ARCHITECT. 7 


SUPPLEMENT 
- ia Sprrisndeser! 4 USK. 

For Additional Buildings at the Shelfield Board Schools, for | For Supply of Pipes (9,600 yards), from 7 inches downwards 
the Norton-under-Cannock School Board. Mr. T. H. spaciet Stk for oe Usk Waterworks Company, 
¥ es: Architect, Wolverhampton. Quantities by Limited, Monmouth. 

Architect. Macfarlane & Co, Glasgow . . . # .£2,162 16 IF 
Urstance, Walsall Sy cee oe £856 0 o| CC, Jordan& Sons, Newport . . . eee 3 7 
Gough, Wolverhampton, . . . 835 © oO Staveley Iron Company F : eid ,O2E 35. 2 
Dorse, Cradley. . . , . . . 825 0 © Stanton Iron Company . ; : : ods Oy gore Came | 
Wootton, Blowich . : : 795 9 Oo Clay Cross Company : - ; ; alata oO 7 
Willcock, Wolverhampton. . . 799 © ©| Cochrane& Co, Dudley. . . « .« 41,662 15 9 
Guest, Stourbridge. : . . BF 5G OGG Firmstone Bros., Stourbridge ; P . 1,636 19 6 
Cresswell, Walsall : . . . : Bi fL5 2 Orr 0 T. SPITTLE, Newport (accepied ) ; : ¢ 41,045:13-- 3 
Bridgett, Birmingham , , . : - 683 10 0 J. & J. Roberts, West Bromwich . : ADA 3- 3 
Jones, Walsall . : ert $e Ge a OOO Oe. O 
BRADNEY, Wolverhampton (accefied ) . HOO 50.08 O 

WALSALL. 
: TOTNES. For Building Warehouse, Offices and Business Premises for 

For Construction of Reservoir at Bridgetown, Totnes. Messrs Hampson & Scott, Walsall. Mr. PETER ADSHEAD, 

Debnam, Plymouth .  . » . . .£211 0 0 The Bridge, Walsall. Quantities by the Architect. 

5 Shaddock Bros., Plymouth . ; : ; ire y= 0-0 T. Taylor £1,365 0 0 
W. Trevenna, Plymouth . ; aay St PRee O70 Tones Z ; : : : : ; i a ; ee 
Brook & rape er ee : ; IAT ae On Kendrick ; : : ‘ : : : vie akc 
Lapthorn & Goad, Plymout ‘ ; : Picci Ais Oo weer ar apn at Se nate 5 i Ha tins 
J. SELWOOD, Totnes (accepted) . ; : melt a.<t) \- BN Eas Le ee y ie so he 
J. H. Foaden, Ashburton . of Pia . - I08 oO O| For Business Premises and Workshops, &c., for Messrs. Leckie 


Laying Water Mains. & Co, of Walsall. Mr PETER ADSHEAD, Victoria Build- 
ings, The Bridge, Walsall. Quantities by the Architect. 


Debnam, Plymouth . ‘ : : Z eh AS OAD 
J. Heath, Totnes . . . . 3 . eenqoo« O20 Workshops, &c. Additional Storey Covered Shed. 
W. Trevenna, Plymouth : ‘ : 399 0 O Lynex. £938 0 Oo £209 9 O £99 2 O 
Lapthorn & Goad, Plymouth . . . . 343 0 oj Wistance. . 922 0 0 204 0 C 98 5 0 
Meetteath Tomes 88. = og ees Sg OO Kendrick. =. 903 10 0 202 16 oO 92 5 0 
J. H. Foaden, Ashburton . . . «. « 318 0 0O| Bradney&Co. 876 0 o 7500) 6 80 0 oO 
F. T. DISTIN, Totnes (accepted) . : ‘ . 289 14 0 
Ss Rte hg ; ; A - : re : oO WOLVERHAMPTON. 
LAS gg ea tape : : : , ae ? | For Building Steam Laundry, Sweetman Street, for the Wolver- 
UPPER CLATFORD. hampton Sanitary Steam Laundry Company, Limited. Mr. 
For Additions to and Refitting of the Parish Church, Upper G. HURST STANGER, C.E., Architect, North Street, Wolver- 
Clatford, Hants. Messrs. J. E. K. & J. P. Currs, Archi- hampton. Quantities-supplied by Architect. 
tects, 28 Southampton Street, Strand. H. Lovatt, Wolverhampton . i : . £2,450 0 Oo 
G. Wheeler, Romsey : : ; : inf Fl 35s0:-0 H. Willcock, Wolverhampton . : to 250.6. 0 
H.1I. Sanders, Southampton . ‘ : . 3,098 0 Oo T. Tildesley, Willenhall . ‘ ; 2 . 2,200 0 O 
H. A. Annett & Son, Andover . ; : 2 {07015 0. 0 H. Gough, Wolverhampton . ; : roe O_O 
E. Carter & Son, Winchester . : : . 1,039 0 0} C. Ford & Sons, Wolverhampton ; : =23100ig0:. 0 
~C. GRACE, Goodworth, Clatford (accepted . 1,010 10 0! J. BRADNEY & Co., Wolverhampton (accepted) 2,090 0 oO 


| ARE 
4 THE CHEAPEST, 
p. STRONGEST, 
3 AND BEST 
IN THE MARKET. 
KINDLY 
| 
Ventilators COMPARE 
| re cage ent j —— 
Meatherproot eamat PRICE AND GIBBS’ Patent 
Patter, | ere MAKE. Sa Pipe 


Pattern. sth eS 

aS GIBBS’ Patent Weatherproof Extractor, No. 3, Registered Design. 

, ne We have pleasure in stating we are now supplying our PATENT WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS made to our 
M oO. 


8 Registered Design as above, at the same price as our No. 1 (Plain Pattern). They are made of heavy Gauge Galvanised Steel, those of 
12-inch diameter and upwards being rivetted throughout, rendering them totally independent of solder in all structural parts, In addition all 
Outside edges are fitted with beads which add considerably to their appearance and stability. A glance at our Price. List will show that they 
are at the same time the CHEAPEST VENTILATORS in the Market as well as the most efficient. SEE TESTIMONIALS. 


RPC PPO OD PE LDPOLDAD DAD AD AD ALD AAA AAA AO cl Wed Nel Nel Nell Neel Nell 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and all further particulars may be had from the Sote Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 
Ls ae 27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


” a: [8] HYGIENIC WORKS, LIVERPOOL. Telegrams—‘‘ Ventilation, Liverpool.’’ Telephone—No, 1,259, 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


[Juty 11, 1890. 


WALTHAM CROSS. 


For Proposed New Buildings, Waltham Cross, for Sir Henry TRADE NOTES. 


Meux, Bart. Messrs. MARSHALL & VICKERS, Architects. | A NEW Liberal club has been erected at Leeds, and special 
Lark & Son ‘ : : _ £9412 3.0 O| attention has been paid to the ventilation, the extraction of the 
Heath 9,098 oO 0} vitiated air being effected by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s 
Perry & Co. 8,797. 0 oO | latest improved patent self-acting air-pump ventilators, 

Bentley 8,750 9 0 HER Imperial Majesty Victoria, Empress of Germany and 
W. Shurmur ; ji 8,397 © O| Prussia, Princess Royal, attended by Countess Perponcher, 
Bell & Co. ear eae 8,293 © O]| Count Seckendorf, and Herr E. Thue visited on July 8, for the 


second time, the stove establishment of Yates, Heywood & Co., 
Limited, in the City, to make purchases of stoves and chimney- 
pieces for Her Majesty’ s new palace in Germany. 

A NEw pulpit, in carved oak, also sanctuary, railings, carved 
pedestals for statues, and brass altar lights, &c., have been 


WOODFORD. 

For Proposed Alterations and Extensions to the existing 
Churchfield Schools, Woodford, Essex, for the Woodford 
School Board. Mr. EDWARD TIDMAN, C.E, M.S.A, 
Architect, 34 Victoria Street, Westminster, 


added to the Roman Catholic Church of St. Joseph, Burwash. 
pive aes ey Southgate fetes i i This work has been executed by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of 
Ww. Won Ilford hee : i i aa oe 6 London and Birmingham, from the designs and drawings of | 
ANT OR fase & Sons Old Street 3855 0 0 Mr. Bernard Whelan, the architect of the church. 
Barrett & Power, Hackney. 3,847 0 0 THE new hospitals, Rochester, are warmed and ventilated 
R. Edwards, jun , Cambridge Rata 3,8 45 0 0 by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, with 
R. & E. Evans, Pesthiae ; : 3839 0 0 ornamental tiled sides, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of 
Reed, Blight & Co, Plymouth.  . 3,831 o o| Manchester. ; is 
W. H. T. Kelland, Stoke Newington 3,800 0 0 MESSRS. WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, LIM, write :— 
French & Ellwood, Sandy ; 3,790 o o| We have much pleasure in informing you that we have recently 
Ward, Clarke & Co., New Cross Road 3,748 o o| purchased the business of electric and steam-launch builders, 
H. Wells, Woodford . : . 3,675 © o| formerly carried on by Messrs. W. Sargeant & Co, at Strand — 
F, Ranger, Woodford : . 3,656 o o| Works, Chiswick, W. Mr. Sargeant has been retained as 
F. J. Coxhead, Leytonstone 3,575 9 o| branch manager, and we intend to pay special attention to the 
W. Gregar, Stratford 3,466 o o| building of electric launches and charging stations. Full 


details as to cost of boats, &c., can be obtained by writing to 
the works, the telegraphic address of which is ‘ Launch, 
London.” Arrangements can also be made for the hire of __ 
either steam or electric launches by the day, week, month, or —_ 


WORKINGTON. 
For Erection and Completion of Board Schools, for the 
Workington Extra-Municipal School Board. Mr. WILLIAM 


BELL, Architect, 16 Nook Street, Workington. Quantities | season. 
by Architect. IN consequence of the failure of the gas supply the York- % 
H. Killip, Harrington, masonwork ~. £485 0 0o| shire Post for July 1 was produced entirely by the aid of wax 
R. Carruthers, Workington, joinerwork 179 0 oO} candles. The text was written, the type set, and the paper was” 
H. Burns, Whitehaven, plumbing 72 10 oO| stereotyped and machined by the light of wax candles alone. ~ 
J. Walker, Cockermouth, slating - 49 0 o| The next day’s issue was to a large extent produced under very 
J. Lawson, Workington, plastering and cement. different conditions.. The electric light was the illuminant in 
ing. 47 0 oj use. Such a rapid change from the modest wax-light to the 
W. TG Sherwood, Workington, painting and brilliancy of electricity was due to the difficulty experienced on 
glazing 25 O oO| Tuesday night, and it was resolved by the management to 


Furnishing not included. 


introduce the electric light into the offices. The order for the — 


LONDON DEPOTS. 


Head Offices: 


Telegraphic Addresses: 


BA 'T Ex. 


Coot eae ‘i OOLITE, BATH." G. W. Railway Mileage ‘Btatio 
LONDON OFFICE, " QOLITE, LONDON.” ae ‘ _ Paddington. 
c THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a L.& = Ww. Ss oe 
nox eee position to supply every description of Bath Stone cee 
COMBE DOWN. from any and all of the quarries previously owned | EVERY KIND OF STONE 
BTOKE GROUND. IN STOCK. 


by 
Pictor & Sons. 


WESTWOOD GROUND. 


WINSLEY GROUND. UNLIMITED SELECTION. 


R. J. Marsh & Oo., 


MONK’S PARK. Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limite2. SPECIAL SIZES READIL 
ae poe Isaac Sumsion, 8. R. Noble. OBTAINED. 


‘FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DESP ATCH. | 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH 
1889—GOLD MEDAL, PARIS—1889 “OAD BOLINEUM” eA 


Aud Seventeen other Gop, SILvE tOLD, SILVER, and BRONZE MEDALS, 
W™. WOOLLAMS & CO. ; AVENARIUS. ia 
World-famed Preservative of Wood, hopes: he. oe 


Original Makers of 
and. Preventive of Dampness in Walls. 


Used with immense success by Military Authorities, Board ee 
of Works, Railway Companies, Tramways, Mines, Builders, ¥ 


Contractors, Public Gardens, Estates, Brewers, &c, &c. 
GUARANTEED 


ANTIOXIDE 


NOTICE. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 


TO ARCHITECTS SPECIFYING 


JOHN STONES’ 


[oSwivel Shutters, Lifts & Hoists, 
Swivel Partitions, or Theatre 
Curtains. 

Please alter Address in Specification to 


(Registered). ; 
Sure Preventive of mae on all kinds of Iron, Steel, and 
other Metals. Protector of Paint on Wood or Iron. Pro- = 
tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to 


Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Length 


ESTIMATES FOR PRIVATE PATTERNS FREE. 
Kindly note “Trade Mark,’ a Bale of Wool branded W and 
two Lambs suspended 


So0LE ADDRESS :—110 HIGH rs he near M 
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installation was only given to Mr. Wilson Hartnell, electrical | been prepared by Mr. Thomas P. Worthington, engineer, 


engineer, Leeds, at eleven o’clock on Wednesday morning, 
and it was at work at a few minutes to eleven at night. The 
power for driving the dynamo was derived from the engines 
working the printing machines. But the main shaft had to be 
cut for the driving pulley and a special countershaft provided, 
from whence the dynamo is driven, the latter running at 
1,000 revolutions per minute. The dynamo is one of Hartnell’s 
latest types, capable of driving 199 lamps of 16 candle-power 
each. The installation consists of 4c lamps of 50 candle-power, 
and 20 lamps of 16 candle-power each, placed in the com- 
posing-room, with 6 lamps of 1co_candle-power in the machine- 
room. 

ACCORDING to the Canadian Architect, the recent heavy 
rains are said to have caused severe loss to brickmakers in 
Toronto and its vicinity. A very large proportion of the bricks 
intended for burning in the second and largest kilns of the 
season were dissolved into a shapeless mass, and in con- 
sequence bricks this season at least are likely to be at a 
premium. 

THE Scotsman says that several sites have been named in 
Sandgate Street and High Street, Ayr, for the new post office. 
It is probable that the Government will select the one in High 
Street, a little one above the King’s Arms. 

A CENTRAL electric station proposed for the town of 
Dusseldorf was to have had a capacity of 10,500 lamps of 
16 candle-power; but owing to the demand, according to 
Kuhlow, it is decided to enlarge the scheme to a capacity of 
18,000 lamps, and new tenders are invited. The works are to 
be outside the town, on the site of the present gasworks. A 
few of the tenders already sent in are for the alternating 
system, but most are for continuous current, employing accu- 
mulators. All the systems proposed intend supplying the 
town from one central station, without sub-stations. The com- 
mittee of selection is presided over by Dr. Kittler, of Darm- 
stadt, and the decision is to be given in the autumn. 

OWING to the extensive damage done by the sea to the 
“lower walk” of Claremont Park, at Blackpool, last winter, the 
Town Council, who with the Land and Building Company own 
the park, recommends to the Land Company and ratepayers of 
Blackpool that an application should be made in the next 
session of Parliament for powers to spend a sum estimated at 
between 70,coo/. and 80,000/. in carrying out an extensive 
scheme of improvement which will involve the entire recon- 
struction of the park and its approaches. The scheme has 


Blackpool, and provides for a second roadway and broad foot- 
walk through the park at a slightly lower level than the existing 
roadway and promenade. At a still lower level there will be 
formed a walk on the side of the clitf which will answer to the 
present “lower walk,” while still further down and but a few 
yards above the level of the sands there will be a fourth 
promenade. 

THE Llectrotechnische Echo says that, notwithstanding the 
satisfactory running of the public arc lighting in the Kaiser 
Wilhelmstrasse and the Unter den Linden, the Berlin Muni- 
cipal Council does not intend to extend the public electric 
lighting in other important streets. This decision has been 
come to for the reason that the perfection of gas lighting pro- 
duced by competition with electric lighting enables them to 
expect the same result with less cost. The cost for one street 
gas lamp burning till midnight is about 49s. a year ; burning all 
night the cost is about 96s.a year. The fitting of a street 
lantern amounts to 100s. 


AT the Local Government Board inquiry into the sewage 
scheme projected by the Moss Side Local Board, Manchester, 
some important modifications of the original scheme were 
accepted by the promoters. An enlargement of the proposed 
sewer was suggested by one of the witnesses for the Board at 
an additional cost of about 2,000/, and another of their wit- 
nesses admitted the practicability of an alternative route of which 
the commissioner expressed approval. 


A MEMORIAL has been received by the Aberdeen Harbour 
Board from the Torry fishermen suggesting various improve- 
ments on their harbour, including the clearing of a landing- 
beach to the west of the south breakwater, the erection of a 
protection-jetty to the west of Torry pier, and the deepening of 
Torry harbour, and the erection of additional ladders at Torry 
pier. The harbour engineer reported that in order to give 
effect to the first suggestion it would be necessary to cleara 
space 20) feet in length and erect a protection jetty, the 
estimated cost being 7,625/. 

AT Greenock Mr. Robert Crawford, engineer to the Harbour 
Trust, has prepared a plan and detailed estimate of the probable 
cost of erecting a shed on the south quay of the Albert Harbour. 
The estimates are:—Forashed 306 feet by 50 feet, 2,400/. ; 
450 feet by 50 feet, 3,550/.; and 600 feet by 50 feet, 4,780/. 
Mr. Crawford has also been instructed to report as to the cost 
of erecting a shed to the west of the Bristol Shed at Prince’s Pier. 
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AS an instance of the rapidity with which drawings have 
now to be made and the technical difficulties of reproduction 
overcome, we may notice that in the Dazly Graphic of Wednes- 
day there appeared an illustration, from the pen of Mr. Burke 
Downing, of the Soirée of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, at the Natural History Museum held on Tuesday night. 
We have had pleasure in noticing the superior class of work 
contributed to this paper by Mr. Burke Downing, as well as its 
adaptability for reproduction as evidenced by its clearer 
printing. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


A BALTIMORE paper says that a wonderful invention "that 
will be of great importance to the manufacturing world is being 
perfected in Chattanooga. It is a process for raising steam by 
electricity. Experiments which have been made on a small 
scale have been entirely successful, and'a plant is now being 
put up to develop the uses of the invention to an almost 
unlimited extent. The idea is to generate the electricity at a 
coal mine, or perhaps at a number of them, within a few miles 
of the city, and bring the electricity to this point by the usual 
method of wires. Its application to the boiler is accomplished 
by simply turning a key. 

A SCHEME is in preparation, according to a Philadelphia 
paper, to serve cold air about the city as gas or water is served. 
It is stated that chilled air is now furnished from a certain 
manufactory to consumers within a few blocks, and it is in- 
tended to nurse this little nucleus until a large and profitable 
system is hatched. It is proposed by laying the pipes deep and 
coating them with a non-conducting substance, to force cold 
air from the central factory into market-houses, abattoirs, 
stores, and even private residences. In market-houses and 
many stores it is expected that the proposed convenience will 
be particularly welcome, and in private residences it will be 
cordially received if, as is claimed, it will do away with 
refrigerators. 

ACCORDING to Professor Nichols, of Chautauquan, the day 
is not far distant when brine, cooled below the freezing point of 
water, will be carried under the streets in pipes, as steam is 
now, supplying from central stations a very convenient substi- 
tute for ice in the domestic household. The maintenance of 
dwellings at 70 deg. Fahr. throughout the summer will then, he 
says, be as much a matter of course as the warming of a 


SSE EE SSS eee 
modern house now in winter. Mechanical refrigeration has 
been successfully applied in the laying of piers for bridges, where 
treacherous slit and quicksand make excavations by the 
ordinary methods difficult, the semi-fluid material at the 
bottom of the caisson being frozen by the application of pure 
brine, and removed while still solid. It seems probable that 
the same method may be of service in tunnelling through 
such materials in the beds of rivers. tee 


THE CHIGNECTO SHIP RAILWAY. 


THIS great undertaking, which was begun in 1888 as a 
preferable substitute for a canal across the narrow isthmus of 
Chignecto, separating the Gulf of St. Lawrence from the Bay of 
Fundy, is expected to be finished by the autumn of next year. 
Some interesting particulars with regard to the working of the 
railway when completed are furnished in a pamphlet just issued. 
Since September 1888, the work has been continuously carried 

on under the superintendence of Sir John Fowler, Sir Benjamin 
Baker, and Mr. Ketchum, the engineers of the Chignecto 
Marine Transport Railway Company, who are carrying outthe  — 
work. A basin for vessels is being constructed at the Bayof 
Fundy end, 500 feet long by 300 feet wide, with a gate 60 feet 
wide and 30 feet high to enclose the water when the tide is out. = 
At the inner end of this basin there is to be a lifting dock —__ 
(230 feet by 60 feet) containing 20 hydraulic presses for lifting 
vessels with their cargoes a height of 4o feet. The vessel will 
be floated into position between the hydraulic presses, and 
immediately over a gridiron and cradle, previously sunk to the — 
bottom of the dock, and the gridiron and cradle will be gently _ 
raised to the bottom of the vessel. The cradle will be- 
furnished with blocks at distances of 7 to 8 feet apart 
to support the hull not only on the keel but on the 
bilges also. The gridiron, with the vessel and the cradle, will 
then be raised until the rails supporting them are brought up — 
to the level of the railway track, the lines of which will — 
coincide with those of the gridiron, and start it on its journey. — 
The extreme weight proposed to be raised is 3,500 tons, includ- 
ing the gridiron, cradle, and a loaded vessel of 2,000 tons dis-= 
placement, or I,000 tons register. The railway is to be a 
double track 17 miles long, in a perfectly straight line, a 
almost on a dead level, so that no risk of damage to the vess 


in transit is anticipated, The rails, already on the spot, are 
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steel, and weigh 110 lbs. to the yard. The vessel will be 
carried on a large number of wheels, attached to the cradle, so 
that the weight of the load will be well distributed. The com- 
mercial advantages of this undertaking are fully recognised by 
the Canadian Government, who have granted a subsidy of 
35,0007. a year for twenty years from the opening of the line on 
the condition that they shall only be called upon to pay suffi- 


cient to make up the net earnings to 77,090/.—7 per cent. per 


annum on the share and bond capital. Before the Government 
are entitled to participate in the profits 42,oc0/, (equal to 
to} per cent. on the share capital) must be paid to the share- 
holders, and to earn this amount it is calculated that only a 
daily traffic of about three vessels of 1,000 tons each for 
200 days of navigation will be required. A regular running 
line of steamers from St. John to Prince Edward’s Island and 
to Quebec would alone supply this amount of traffic. The 
railway will save from three to seven hundred miles on the sea 


route, and in some instances two trips will be possible where 


now only one can be made. 


THE BELLS OF ST. MICHAEL’S, COVENTRY. 


THE vicar of St. Michael’s, Coventry, has printed the following 
note in his parish magazine :—“ For years or more our famous 
bells have been ‘down in the mouth,’ and bell-lovers have 
noticed what severe punishment the sweet tenor received from 


having been for over 100 years the clock bell—the constant 


striking of the clock day and night wearing it away at the point 
of contact ; at any moment this bell, one of the finest of its 
weight in the kingdom, might have been cracked, and so have 
spoiled the peal. The liberal offer of Mr. Woodcock to present 
the parish with a new clock bell comes therefore at a very 
opportune moment, and bell-ringers in Coventry and throughout 


_ the country will be glad to learn that there is every probability 
that in a short time, when she is again hoisted up on her cage 


in a new home, it will not be as the clock bell, but pealing with 
the chimes and ringing out with the other nine in change and 
melody. With Coventry again increasing her boundaries, 
lengthening her cords and strengthening her stakes (by and by 
she may reach her ancient limits as defined and granted by the 
sixth Henry) she requires a louder timekeeper, and let us hope 
when this noble bell of the future strikes the hours, booming 
forth musically and far reaching, that there will be less roaring 
of the ‘ bulls’ that now disturb our peace. Most old cities have 


their great bells ; London some few years ago felt the want and 
got Great Paul, Westminster has its Big Ben, Lincoln its Great 
Tom, Gloucester its Peter, Christ Church, Oxford, its Great 
Tom, and so on. No doubt the cathedral church of St. Mary’s, 
Coventry, had her great bell, rung only on special occasions, 
and so it is hoped when the time comes for this bell to be heard 
(shall it be Great Michael, after the church’s patron, or Great 
George ?—St. George, the patron saint of England, having been 
born in Coventry according to tradition) it too will be rung on 
special occasions, such as a royal birth, a death in the royal 
family or amongst our great men in Church or State, or of a 
civic ruler. These great bells were formerly used as fire-bells, 
and though the time has gone by when they were necessary for 
that purpose as in ages past, yet on the occasion of serious fires 
they are still rung in many ancient cities. 


THE NEW FRENCH HOSPITAL. 


THE hospital and dispensary erected in Shaftesbury Avenue, to 
take the place of the French Hospital located for so long near 
Leicester Square, was opened by M. Waddington, the French 
Ambassador, on the 3rd inst. In the old hospital there was 
room for only thirty-five beds. In the new there are sixty beds. 
The new building is conveniently situated on land which runs 
from the top of Shaftesbury Avenue to Great St. Andrews 
Street. It is fitted with modern hygienic appliances; all the 
rooms and offices are lofty and well ventilated. The total cost 
has been about 22,000/7., and of this amount 7,000/. has yet to 
be raised. The French Government has given 2,000/. Mr. 
Alphonse Riiffer, Mr. Daniel Nichols and Mr. John Silvani 
gave 1,000/. each; while M. Auchois recently left a legacy to 
the hospital amounting to about 40,000/. M. Waddington, in 
his speech, expressed admiration of the new hospital and its 
arrangement, remarked upon the good which the institution 
did in relieving all poor foreigners who spoke the French 
tongue, acknowledged the assistance of the late Mr. Rimmel, of 
Sir Polydore de Keyser and others, and paid a high tribute to 
the zeal of the staff. Afterwards he distributed several honours. 
Sir William MacCormac, chief surgeon at the hospital, was 
made an officer of the Legion of Honour; Mr. Thomas Verity, 
the honorary architect of the hospital, was made a knight of 
the Legion of Honour; while Mr. James Curtis, the honorary 
solicitor, and Mr. Riiffer, the honorary secretary, received the 
palms of the Academy. 
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NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS, 


THE following is a list of plumbers registered since June 1, 
1890 :— 
London Master. 


Atwoop, R. C., 9 Hanley Road, Hornsey Rise, N. 


London Journeymen. 
BrsHop, A., 25 Eton Street, Gloucester Road, Regent’s Park, 
W 


GREEN, R , 9 Westmoreland Street, Pimlico, S.W. 
MILTON, E E., 1 Cromartte, Willoughby Road, Kingston. 


Provincial Masters. 


BARKER, R., Market Place, Richmond, Yorks. 

Brown, R, 10 Beverley Road, Hull. 

Cox, A., 30 Carter Gate, Nottingham. 

GELL, T, 75 Canal Street, Nottingham. 

Hopcson, W., 53 Spring Street, Hull. 

HUDDLESTON, A, Craythorne Cottage, 
Ambleside. 

MORLEY, R, 21 Elland Street, Nottingham. 

MurRRAyY, F. J., 3 Union Street, Hawick, N.B. 

STONE, E,, Radcliffe-on-Trent, Notts. 

TAYLOR, G., King Street, Southwell, Notts. 

WHITWORTH, L, 22 Lower Parliament Street, Nottingham. 

Woop, J , 13 Flewitt Street, Nottingham. 


Compston Road, 


Provincial Fourneymen. 


BARNES, J., 41 Trafalgar Street, Carlisle. 

BARNES, R., 141 Denton Street, Carlisle. 

BARNETT, W. J. S.‘ 26 Carlton Street, Nottingham. 
BARRETT, B. J, 17 Adelaide Street, St. Giles’s, Oxford. 
BARRETT, W., 3 Andrew’s Place, Margate. 

BowMaN, J. T., 58 Burn Street, Gateshead. 

CARTER, G. W., 8 West Street, Sutton, Surrey. 

Copp, H., 22 Rosslyn Street, Manning Street, Nottingham, 
Cox, G. H., Upton Pyne, Exeter. 
CROZIER, G., 41 Lower Union Street, Hull. 

GLENDAY, W., Lord Street, Hoddesdon, Herts. 

GLOVER, J , London Road, Riverhead, Sevenoaks. 

Harpy, H, 18 Montgomerie Road, Somers Road, Southsea, 
HENSON, T. W., jun., St. Ann’s Well Road, Nottingham. 
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MEAD OFFICES 


LONDON = ABERDEEN Joe 


ronbetees) £3, 081,000. 


RIGH 


KITCHING, C. H., 23 Dover Street, Huil. 
LADD, H. F. B., 5 Crompton Terrace, Upper Walmer, Kent. - 
MENNELL, H., 71 Trinity Street, Hull. : 
ROBBINS, W., Whitnash, Leamington. 


ROBINSON, F., 11 Plow and Harrow Yard, Milton Street, 


Nottingham. 


ScoTT, W. B., 89 Bolingbroke Street, Heaton, Newcastle-on- — 


Tyne. 
SIDDLE, H., 1 Nile Street, Hull. 
STENSON, T. C., 21 Stockwell Gate, Mansfield. 
STEVEN, J., 205 High Street, Jarrow-on-Tyne. 


STOREY, J. A, 12 Back Row, Campfield, Leeds. voice oe 


STREDDER, W., sen. 22 Sims Street, 
Nottingham. 

TosH, J. G., 22 Caledonian Crescent, Edinburgh, N.B. 

WRIGHT, J. S., 108 Moor Street, Birmingham. 


Hawkbridge Street, 


HAMMERMEN’S. EXHIBITION IN ABERDEEN. 


THE exhibition of the Aberdeen Hammermen Incorporation . 


in the Aberdeen Art Gallery Buildings was opened on the 
2nd inst. by Sir James D. Linton, president of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Water-Colour Painters. eae 

The chairman, Mr. Alexander Smith, deacon of the Guild, 
said :—Before introducing Sir James D. Linton, who has kindly 
consented to perform the opening ceremony, I shouid like in a 
few sentences to explain to you how and under whose auspices. 


this exhibition comes to be held. This project, I may at once ~ . 


admit, is a new departure for the Aberdeen Incorporated 


Trades. For centuries the Trades Guilds of this, as well as of 
all the old countries of the world, encouraged the arts and 
crafts, under special powers conferred on them by statute and 


royal charter ; but since the Act of Parliament was passed in _ 
1846, abolishing the direct control possessed by the incorpora- — 

tions over the industrial work of the communities, they have 
not had the same opportunities for stimulating and encouraging — 
Prior to the 
year mentioned, no craftsman could commence business on his 

own account until he had proved to the satisfaction of carefully — 


craftsmen to make the best use of their talents. 


selected examiners that he was a capable tradesman and fit to. 


execute the class of work that fell under his particular calling. 
Thus, to the Hammermen, under whose immediate auspices we — 


are met to-day, was originally entrusted the supervision of no 
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fewer than nine distinct branches of industry, namely, gold- 
smiths, blacksmiths, skinners, pewterers, glaziers, wrights, 
potters, armourers and saddlers, and no man could follow after 
any of these crafts until he had been tested by the deacon and the 
masters, and could show that he could make the samples of 
work prescribed for him as a “masterstick” or essay. The 
exercise of this supervision had, as you can well imagine, a 
highly beneficial influence in promoting a healthy rivalry 
among the craftsmen. There are sti]l in existence not a 
few of the essays that were made under the vigilant eye 
of the masters, and they bear remarkable testimony to the 
thoroughness, to the substantiality and to the excellent taste of 
the workmen. Go to Trinity Hall and you will see there 
ancient chairs, specimens of chased brasswork, and of weaving, 
which will bear the most rigid examination ; and if you look 
into the records of the incorporations you will there find essays 
or test pieces of work prescribed which would put many a 
modern craftsman to his wit’s end how to execute. How many 
watchmakers have you who can build from the foundation “ ane 
eight-day clock, to be made and perfected by himself, and 
wrocht with his own hand ;” or even a blacksmith who could 
turn out “ane bigg lock with pipe, an six cross wards and ane 
pair of bands with five joints ;” or a wright who could make 
‘ta spring table consisting of three folding leaves, every leaf 
folding above another, the first leaf when turned over to answer 
a dining-table, the second to answer a quadrille or whist-table, 
the third to answer a backgammon-table, the three said tops to 
hang on one pair of hinges ; and out of the body of said table 
to arise a writing-desk with nine drawers and a book-frame on 
springs, the said frame to have eagle-claw feet with a shell or 
flower on the knees of every foot, the said tables to have close- 
banded and chequer-feather bands?” These were not trifles of 
workmanship ; they were genuine tests of a man’s capability to 
carry on the business of his craft, and, so long as they had the 
power to impose these tests of workmanship, the incorporations 
were able to exercise a healthy influence in stimulating the 
different craftsmen to excel in their particular art and craft. 
Now all this is changed. The power to compel craftsmen to 
pass an examination has been taken away, and only those who 
voluntarily offer themselves for membership of the incorporations 
are subjected to a trial of their qualifications. It has often been 
remarked that, under the modern condition of things, craftsmen 
are, as a general rule, left to pick up a knowledge of their trade 
as best they may. If a man has a natural aptitude for his 
calling he will doubtless rise above the ordinary level ; but how 


many there are who simply trifle through their apprenticeship 
in the most listless and perfunctory fashion, mainly on account 
of the absence of any direct agency for raising and stimu- 
lating them to higher aims than merely earning so many 
shillings per week. It is, of course, in the interests of employers 
to train their apprentices to the best advantage; but here, 
again, the sole aim of the employer is how he can turn the 
most profit out of the labour of his employés. It is a deplorable 
fact that, between the keen competition and the demand for 
higher wages and shorter hours, the scientific training of 
craftsmen is being almost entirely lost sight of. There is no 
time and little opportunity for technical study ; the curse of 
cheapness is destroying and paralysing the spirit of emulation 
among the working classes, and a dull dead level of uniformity 
is taking the place of. individual effort and enterprise. There 
is a great lack of stimulating influences in our midst. Efforts 
have been made by the London Guilds to arouse an interest in 
technical education ; but all their efforts will be of little avai} 
if each individual community does not seek to provide the 
means within itself for encouraging a more scientific training 
than can possibly be given in the workshops. We have Robert 
Gordon’s College doing a noble work in this direction, but we 
must never forget that a workman does not finish education in 
his youth. He must be a learner all his days, and every scrap 
of knowledge that enables him to handle his tools more effec- 
tively, that gives him a better understanding of the materiai he 
is working with, should be eagerly gathered and turned to 
account. Such exhibitions as the one we are about to open 
to-day are well calculated to exercise a healthy, stimulating 
influence. Craftsmen will have an opportunity of seeing what 
skilled labour can do in other parts of the country ; we have 
also endeavoured to encourage competition by offering prizes 
and diplomas for excellence in particular classes of workman- 
ship ; and we hope that even in a small way this exhibition 
will have an educative influence upon the working classes in 
this city. The Incorporated Trades cannot now exercise a 
direct control over the journeymen and apprentices as they did 
in times gone by, but they may do much to arouse an interest 
in the higher branches of workmanship ; and we hope that the 
success which will attend the exhibition will be such as to 
encourage them to more extensive efforts in the future. With 
these remarks, I beg to introduce to you Sir James Linton, who 
has, I may say, been the mainspring in the promotion of this 
exhibition, 

Sir James D. Linton said :—First, let me thank you for the 
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kindly reception which you have given to myself, and to thank 
the officials connected with this exhibition for having done me 
the honour of asking me to take part in so important a 
ceremony as this. I am proud to occupy the position I do 
to-day, for two reasons. Firstly, I take it as a compli- 
ment, and a very high compliment, to the profession to 
which I have the honour to belong; and, secondly, as a 
compliment to myself, inasmuch as I can claim to be one in 
blood with yourselves. I am proud to say that I ama native 
of this northern country, if not by birth I am by blood. I have 
been round the exhibition with my friend Mr. McHardy, and 
I congratulate all concerned upon the admirable collection 
which you yourselves will see anon. The way in which it has 
been brought together is due immensely to the generous 
assistance given to us by the authorities at South Kensington. 
I may tell you that Sir Philip Owen has taken the deepest 
interest in the success of this exhibition, and, in addition to 
that, his secozd in command, Mr. Cundall, has worked 
in furtherance of this scheme. This exhibition, as you have 
heard from our worthy chairman, is the outcome of the Guild 
of Hammermen, and the result has proved what a dogged 
perseverance and energy in behalf of a good cause can do 
towards the achievement of success. The Lord Provost also 
has kindly assisted in the furtherance of the scheme, and has 
done, I am sure, all that lay in his power to bring it to a 
successful issue, All this must tend to the material benefit and 
education of the art craftsmen of this city, but it ought to have 
even a more permanent result. You have in this city a void. 
You can see by the evidence of this exhibition that the crafts- 
men are desirous that Aberdeen shall go into the front rank of 
art craftsmanship. How is this to be done? It can only be 
done by you, the citizens, assisting to the best of your power 
and ability in the furtherance of their desires. You 
ought, in such a large and important city as this, to 
have a permanent museum of technical art objects, You 
must know that to grow it is necessary to have the 
food upon which the growth can be created. You cannot 
expect workmen, however desirous they may be, to execute 
that which they wish until you give them examples upon 
which they can found the art in which they ought to 
excel, I have seen evidences here of craftsmanship belonging 
to this city that are most admirable, ‘and, considering the diffi- 
culties and circumstances in which they were executed, the 
men themselves may be proud, and justly proud, of the results. 
But you may say that this notion of a technical museum is 
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somewhat chimerical—that is to say, that it is difficult to under- 
take, because it means, as we all know, an outlay of capital—_ 
that is to say, money, which is the root of all good as well as” 


the root of all evil, is necessary for the attainment of an object — 


such as this. How is this to be done? I am confident from 


my experience—and I have had the honour of being connected — 


with the establishment of one or two institutions of a similar 


character—I am quite confident that if the same dogged 


perseverance that has attained to the result of this exhibition 
is again brought to the front there are inhabitants of this’ 
city and this district who will be only too pleased and too 
happy to help in a material way towards the furtherance of the. 
object. 
direction and in the proper way to get all that is necessary to 
found an admirable museum for the furtherance of the educa- 
tion of the art craftsmen of this city. Take what Scotland 


has done in the past in the world of art, because a painter, such 


as myself, after all, is only an art craftsman. Take what 
Scotland has done—the smallest country of the three, with the 
smallest population. I don’t know whether you all are aware 


I am quite sure you have only to appeal in the proper — 


of this fact—that Scotland has produced more artists than any — 


of the three kingdoms in comparison with its size and popula- — 


tion—and not only has it produced more, but it has produced 


in some branches men who are eminent, not only in the art of 
their own country, but in the art of the whole civilised world. T 
will take for instance the branch of portraiture. Men like — 


Raeburn and Graham Gilbert and Sir John Watson Gordon’ 


alone occupy a rank in the history of the three kingdoms 


second to only—and here I must say “second”—to onlytwo 


men—Reynolds and Gainsborough, the reigning favourites of — 


the day. The man who perhaps fetches, from acommercial == 
point of view, the largest sums for his work is Romney; but I 

consider in my- humble judgment—not alone in my humble — 
judgment, but in the judgment of many—that Raeburn and 
Graham Gilbert are the masters even of Romney. Well, then, — 


take again the landscape painters. You have produced your 
Thomson of Duddingston, your M‘Culloch, and your two 
Nasmyths, who occupy, deservedly, very high rank in the 
world of art. 
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I can give you an illustration of the rank that 
even Thomson of Duddingston, a clergyman, an amateur, but 
still an artist by nature and instinct—I can give you an illustra- 
tion of the rank which he holds in the world of art when I tell 
you that when a picture of his, sold in Edinburgh a very few 

years ago as a Thomson of Duddingston, reached London, it — 
was so remarkably fine that most of the experts in London said 
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it was not a Thomson of Duddingston, but a Turner; and at 
Christie’s rooms it was sold as a Turner, although all the time 
it was a picture by Thomson of Duddingston. Can there be a 
higher compliment to a painter than that his work shall be 
taken for the work of a man that I call the Shakespeare of 
art? Then you have your subject painter, Wilkie, who stands 
absolutely alone as the most magnificent painter of rustic life 
the world has ever seen—superior even to the best Dutchmen, 
who themselves are the greatest race of rustic painters. Wilkie 
has been in colour, in form, and certainly in sentiment their 
master—a man of whom any country in the civilised world 
might justly be proud. Then you have your engravers, who 
also occupy a first place. There is Miller, the engraver, and 
others. I am not saying this as mere flattery, but am saying it 
from an absolute and sincere knowledge of the fact. Then, 
again,in architecture. Look at the great men you have produced 
in architecture. The two brothers Adam influenced the archi- 
tecture of the whole of this kingdom by the beautiful character 
of their work, and their influence is still immensely felt in that 
branch of art, and very rightly so. Then, again, you of Aber- 
deen have been justly proud of one important and very remark- 
able fact. In the whole of this kingdom you are the only city 
who have produced two members of the Royal Academy—I 
believe I am right in saying the only city in the United King- 
dom, but in Scotland I am quite sure—John Philip and Dyce. 
The position of John Philip as an artist is of the highest rank 
in modern times. Well, ladies and gentlemen, I mention these 
_ facts so that they may be an incentive to the Guild of Hammer- 
men of Aberdeen on the lines that they have laid down for 
themselves, and not to rest at this, the first, I trust, of a series 
of many important exhibitions—not to rest until a technical 
museum worthy of so important a city is instituted among them. 
And I am quite confident of the result, because my experience 
tells me that, with proper direction and with proper appeals, 
there are citizens here, possibly in the present company, of a 
sufficiently patriotic nature, and who take a sufficient pride in 
the city of their birth, who will not rest until this city has taken 
the first rank in matters that peculiarly pertain to its industry. 
Well, ladies and gentlemen, I think I have said enough, pos- 
sibly in rather a halting manner, but you must remember that 
I belong to what is called the silent profession. If I had the 
power to express in my own individual way what I feel, I might 
put it in a more strong and more lasting manner, but I wish to 
impress one vital fact—that when you have a body of your 
citizens who have shown their desire and have proved their 
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desire by the work which you see around you—I think, then, it 
is the duty of the rest of the community to help and to assist in 
what is a laudable object. Now I believe it is my duty, and my 
pleasant duty, to declare the exhibition open. 

A vote of thanks to Sir J. D. Linton was moved by the Lord 
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LONDON, JULY 18, 1890. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,” As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE —July 24.—For Building Forty to Sixty Houses, 
for Gilfach Fargoed Fach Building Club. Mr. T. Roderick, 
Architect, 24 Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

ABERGAVENNY.—July 25.—For Improvements and Repairs 
to Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. Edwin Foster, Architect, Aberga- 
venny. 

Bacup.—July 26.—For Erection of Baths. 
Wilson, C.E,, Municipal Buildings, Bacup. 

BATHGATE —July 24—For Construction of Sewerage 
System, with Outfall Drain and Purification Works. Messrs. 
Leslie & Reid, Engineers, 72A George Street, Edinburgh. 

BENWELL.—Aug. 6.—For Building Board School and Care- 
taker’s House. Mr. J. W. Thompson, Architect, 55 Pilgrim 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BEVERLEY.—July 18.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel and 
Schools. Messrs. Morley & Woodhouse, Architects, 269 Swan 
Arcade, Bradford. 

BLACKBURN.—July 18.—For Building Large Chimney Shaft 
at the Workhouse. Mr. James Aspinall, Architect, Victoria 
Street, Blackburn. 


Mra Gk: 


BLACKBURN.—For Building Villa. Messrs. Stones & 


Gradwell, Architects, Blackburn. 


BLACK WOOD.—July 19 —For Building Baptist Chapel. Mr. 
W. L. Griffiths, Architect, 68 High Street, Newport, Mon. 


BooTLE.—July 21.—For Reroofing and Reseating Church. 
Mr, W. Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 

BRACKNELL.—July 19 —For Additions to National Schools. 
Mr. Isaac Burgess, London Road, Bracknell. 

BRIGHTON.—July 22.—For Steam-Cooking Apparatus for 
the Warren Farm Schools. Mr. Alfred Morris, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Parochial Offices, Brighton. 

BURRATON.—July 22.—For Building House. Mr. G. Greet, 
Burraton, Combe, near Saltash. 

Bury.—For Building Cotton Mill. 
Architect, 26 Clegg Street, Oldham. 

CALVERLEY.—july 24.—For Administrative 
Boundary Walls, &c, at District Joint Hospital. 
W. & J. B. Bailey, Architects, Bradford. 

CARLISLE —July 25.—For Supplying Cast Malleable Iron 
Spiked Railing (100 yards), with Cast-iron Standards, &c. 
Mr. W. Howard Smith, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Carlisle. 

CHESHUNT.—July 23.—For Building Engine-house, Chimney 
Shaft, &c., at Pumping Establishment. Mr. Thomas Bennett, 
C.E , Turner’s Hill, Cheshunt. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET.—July 23.—For Building Dwelling- 
house. Mr. J. Gibson Cowe, Architect, Bowes’s House, Fence 
Houses. 

CONNAH’S QuUAY.—July 19.—For Construction of Railway 
Embankment (34,000 cubic yards). Mr. J. Fraser, Secretary, 
2 Tokenhouse Buildings, King’s Arms Yard, E.C. 

CREWE.—July 25.—For Building Large Warehouse Pre- 
mises, for Messrs. Coop & Co, Mr. William Verity, Architect, 
Moot Hall, Wigan. 

CRUMPSALL —July 28.—For Building Laundry and Wash- 
house at Workhouse. Messrs. Heathcote & Rawle, Architects, 
6 Princess Street, Manchester. 

DERBY.—July 21.—For Building Six Cells at County Hall. 
Mr. J. Somes Story, County Surveyor, Market Place, Derby. 

DORKING.—July 26 —For Extension of Sewers and House 
Connections. Mr. G. Somers Matthews, Surveyor, 35 High 
Street, Dorking. 

DUNDEE.—July 21—For Enlarging Board School, Mr. 
J. H. Langlands, Architect, 81 Murraygate, Dundee. 

DURHAM.—July 25.—For Rebuilding Property, North Road, 
for Mr. Wharton, M.P. Mr. William Fox, Architect, 3 Atherton 
Street, Durham. 


Mr. Joseph Stott, 


Buildings, 
Messrs. 


VERITY BROS. CALL LANE, BEDS, LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STREBT, B.C. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also manufacturers of — 
The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 
Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c, 
CATALOGUES FREE BY. POST, 


& 


(- 
| ‘ 


Vagrant Ward at 


“RasInGTON.—July 23.—For Buildin 
Bae . Architect s, 


the Workhouse. Messrs. Lamb & Armstrong, 
38 Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

EGHAM —July 21.—For Additional Classroom and Cloak- 
room to Parish Schools for Boys. Mr. A. G. Hutchins, Station 
Road, Egham. 

EXETER.—July 23.—For Latrines, &c, for Board School, 
Paradise Place. Messrs. Hayward, Son & Tait, 50 High 
Street, Exeter. 


FELLING.—July 25.—For Building Three Shops. The 
Surveyor, Local Board Office, Felling. 
GLAscwM.—For Restoring Parish Church. Mr. Ewan 


Christian, Architect, 8A Whitehall Place, S.W. 

GREAT DUNMOW.—July 28.—For Alterations to County 
Police Station. Mr. H. Gibson, Clerk of the Peace, Shire Hall, 
Chelmsford. 

GREAT EASTERN RAILWAy.—July 23.—For Erection of 
Station Buildings and Stationmaster’s House at Trimley, and 
Cottages at St. Ives, &c. The Engineer, Liverpool Street 
Station, E.C. 

Harrow.—July 19.—For the Supply of about 1,000 Tons 
Broken Granite. Mr. E. R. Capon, Surveyor to the Local Board, 
Harrow. 

HastTINGs.—July 28.—For Building Board School for Boys. 
Mr. Frank H. Humphreys, Architect, 6 Trinity Street, 
Hastings. 

HASTINGS.—July 28.—For Additions, &c., to Board School. 
Messrs. Elworthy & Son, Architects, London Road, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 

HorsHAM.—July 25.—For Building Malthouse. 
Buck, Architect, 60 West Street, Horsham. 

ISLINGTON.—July 24.—For Additions to Laundry at the 
‘Guardians’ School, Hornsey Road, and for Laundry Machinery. 
Mr. William Smith, Architect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

KEIGHLEY.—Aug. 1.—For Building Post Office. The 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

KILBURN.—July 22.—For Building Offices, for the Willesden 
Local Board. Mr. E. Harnor, Architect, 8 John Street, 
Adelphi, W’.C. : 

KINGSWINSFORD.—Aug. 5.—For Building Classroom to 
Board School. Messrs. Rollinson & Beckley, Architects, 
High Street, Brierley Hill. 


Mr. W. 
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LANCASTER.—July 22.—For Extension of Recreation Hall — 
at Rainhill Asylum and for Building Lodge. Messrs. Grayson - 
& Ould, Architects, 31 James Street, Liverpool = = = 8 8 ® 
LEEDS.—July 24.—For Building Thirteen Through Houses, 
Linden Grove. Mr. W. S. Braithwaite, Architect, 6 South — 
Parade, Leeds. ees 
LEEDS.—July 30.—For the Erection of a Branch Bank, for 
the Birmingham and Midland Banking. Company, Limited, ~ 
Mr, William Bakewell, Architect, 38 Park Square, Leeds. 
LONDON.—July 21,—For Pulling Down House at 
Erection on the Site of a Coroners Court with M i 
and Post-mortem Room. Mr. L. J. Dunham, Vestry) Ha 
Walworth, S.E. Eh ae i 
LONDON.—July 21.—For Erection 
and Keeper’s Hut, at Highbury Fields. 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. Sepa 
LONDON.—July 21.—For Paving, Painting and other Works — 
in Connection with Hammersmith, Putney, Chelsea and 
Lambeth Bridges. Mr. H. de la Hooke, County Hall, Spring = 
Gardens, S.W. Ren ee 
LONDON.—July 23.—For Erecting Scaffolding, Repointing 
and Repairing Brick Walls, Copings, &c., at Upper Holloway. 
Mr. H. Saxon Snell, Architect, 22 Southampton Buildings,W.C, 
MACCLESFIELD.—July 28.—For Building Vagrant Wards at 
the Workhouse. Mr. J. F. May, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Macclesfield. iC Seu 
MANCHESTER.—Fer Building Mission Hall, Mixed and — 
Infants’ Schools, Men’s and Boys’ Clubs and Girls’ Home. — 
Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, Architects, 29 Princess Street, — 
Manchester. A ae 
MIDDLETON.—July 30.—For Additions to Premises, Main 
Street. Mr. John D. Evans, B.E., Architect, 82 South Mall, — 
Cork. ear 
MITCHAM — July 23— For Building Schoolhouse for the 
Holborn Union. Mr. H. Saxon Snell, Architect, 22 South- 
ampton Buildings, W.C. : S 
NAAS.—July 23 —For Building Medical Officer’s Residence, 
Mr. Joseph Berry, C.E., 67 Mountjoy Square, Dublin. pa 
NOTTINGHAM.—For Enlarging Two of the Board Schools. 
Mr. Bromley, Architect, Weekday Cross, Nottingham. ¥ 
OLDHAM.—July 28.—For Painting and Decorating the 
Large Room at the Town Hall. Mr. A. Nicholson, Town 
Clerk, Oldham. Joe ae ae 


Mr. H. de la Hooke, 
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‘The EMPRESS ‘‘ VICTOR” 


===> | The EMPRESS “VICTO) 


is the neatest of all 


is attachable on front or 


|| Pneumatie Springs. Do 


back or on either hand 


-of doors. Fixed quickly 


by any one, and can be} tH 


taken away when re- 


moving to other premises. 
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SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE 


SPRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


AT IND EG, 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 

LONDON, 

Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 

to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 
Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patents and Specialties, all known to be of 
the highest. order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
International Awards, will be sent on application as 
above. 


|| its work better, and ear 
be fixed where others can 
not. It is made in vario 
sizes to suit large or si 
doors. _ 1 eee 
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PENWORTHAM.—July 19:—For Building Two Houses. Mr, 
W. Barrow, Architect, Lune Street Chambers, Preston. 


PRESTON.—July 21.—For Erection of Buildings for Refuse- 
destructor, Cremators, Multitubular Boilers, Boiler-house, 
Engine-house, Offices, Sheds, Chimney, Ejector-chamber, 
Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. Hudson Reah, C.E., 86 Church 
Street, Preston. 


RIVERSTOWN.—July 24——For Building National Schools 
and Teacher's Residence. Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, 
17 South Mall, Cork. 


Ross.—July 30.—For Construction of Passenger Station. 
The Engineer, Paddington Station. 


RUGELEY.—July 19.—For Building Pair of Labourers 
Cottages on the Wolseley Estate. Sir Charles Wolseley, 
Wolseley, Stafford. 


SANDIACRE. — July 21.—For Construction of Pumping- 
Station. Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., Angel Row, Nottingham. 


SHALFORD.—July 28.—For Walling, Fencing and Play- 
sheds at Board Schools. Messrs. Peak & Lunn, Architects 
3 Market Street, Guildford. 


SHEFFIELD.—July 26 —For Building Board School and 
Additions to Girls’ School. Mr. C. J. Innocent, Architect, 17 
George Street, Sheffield. 

SPILSBY.—Aug. 11.—For Construction of Cattle Market. 
Messrs. Thimbleby & Son, Solicitors, Spilsby. 

TARPORLEY.—July 30.—For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes, 
Sluice Cocks, Waste-Water Meters, Hydrants and other 
Castings. Mr. Henry Bancroft, 83 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

TIPTON.—July 22.—For Construction of Brick Gasholder 
Tank. Mr. Vincent Hughes, Engineer, Gasworks, Tipton, 

TRALEE.—July 23.-—For Building Shops, Offices and 
Stores. Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, 17 South Mall, Cork. 

TRURO.—July 22.—For Building Shop and Warehouse. 
Mr. Silvanus Trevail, Architect, 80 Lemon Street, Truro. 

TUDHOE.—July 18.—For Laying Pipe Sewers, with In- 
spection and Flushing Tanks and Sewage Tank. Mr. George 
Gregson, Surveyor, 37 Sadler Street, Durham. 

URMSTON.—Aug. 4—For Extension of Main Sewer 
Gammershaw. Mr. Hooley, C.E , Union Offices, Patricroft. 

WALSALL.—July 21.—For Additions, &c., to Free Library. 
The Borough Surveyor, Walsall. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—July 29—For Building Board Schools, 
Mr. W. A. Longmore, Architect, 7 Great Alie Street, White- 
chapel. 

WINCHESTER.—Aug. 1.—For Reconstruction of Shawford 
Bridge. Mr. J. Robinson, Engineer, 13 Southgate, Winchester. 

YEOVIL.—July 26.—For Building Clock Turret to Town Hall. 
Mr, J. Johnson, Architect, 9 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 


TENDERS. 


ABERGAVENNY. 
For Building Male Infirmary and Lavatory Block at the Joint 
Counties Asylum, Abergavenny. Mr. ALFRED SWASH, 


M.S.A., Architect, 3 Friars Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

Quantities by Architect. 
Wm. Price, Newport ; ;. 17,4,123°.:0,20 
D. Davies, Cardiff : - . 4,088 0 Oo 
Jenkins Bros., Swansea . é : ° 3,800 0 O 
A. Krauss, Bristol é ‘ : : 3,631 O oO 
T. Foster, Abergavenny . ° ° ° 3,550 OO 
J. D. Williams, Knighton. ; : ‘ 3,498 O O 
W. Church, Bristol . : = : : 3,494 0 O 
Joun LINTON, Newport, Mon. (accepted ) 3.300 0 0 


ANGLESEY. 
For Additions to Plasnewydd Stables, Anglesey, for the Marquis 
of Anglesey. | ; 
O. Morris, Carnarvon . 
G. PARRY, Llanddaniel 


; ; . F . £225 0 0 
(accepted) . : 140 0 © 


BARNSLEY. 

For Erecting and Supplying Plant for the Barnsley Corporation 
for Lighting by Electricity the Inner Area of the Town. 

The Gulcher (New) Electric Light and Power 


Co., Limited } , 3 ‘ . £25,500 0 O 
Electric Construction Corporation, Limited . 22,751 0 Oo 
9 ” ” 21,721 0 O 
Manchester Edison-Swan Co., Limited . 19,200 0 O 
Westinghouse Electric Co , Limited -. 17,800 0. oO 
Laing, Wharton and Down Construction 
Syndicate, Limited : : ; 16,975 0 oO 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co., Limited 13,100 0 O 
National Electric Supply Co., Limited .. 11,188 0 oO 
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Patent Dise-Key System. 


and Plan. 


FLOORING COMPANY, Faz 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 
Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
PSF" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. 


PRICES POST FREE, 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 
Price Lists and Sample; on application. 


a 


Stanley Bridge Wharf, 
537, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, 


as 
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_sS4Xo—"—~j>»>”940oo”n"”~}’—=———’——p{—2—-—-— TO eee EEE ee eee 
BECKENHAM. CHISLEHURST. Eat. 
For Erection of Villa Residence at Scott’s Lane, Beckenham. | For Alterations and Repairs to the Crown Public-house, Chisle- 
Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, Architect, 78 High Street, Lewis- hurst, for Messrs. H. & V. Nicholl, Limited. Mr. ALBERT 
ham. I. Guy, AR.I.B.A., Architect, as High Street, Lewisham. ~ 
S.J. Jerrard . ; ‘ f ‘ j . £1,239 9 0 Pritchard. : ; Ry £09 10 0. 
Knight . ; : : : ; ‘ if SE gLOG TO C.Robson . : ‘ ‘ “ ; 68 0 0 
Soper : 3 : > é « HLSERG TO <0 ee (accepted ) : ; ; ‘ reat Or Gea 
KENNARD (accepted ) : : : : - 1,089 0 0 COLDRED. 

BURSLEM. For Pecans the Parish Church of St. Pancras, Coldred, 


Kent, for the Rev. C. B. Shirres. Mr. E, P. LOFTUS : 


For Additions to Manufactory, Burslem, Staffs, for Messrs. BROCK, F.S A, Architect, 


Doulton & Co. Mr. A. R. Woop, Architect, Tunstall. 


Quantities by Architect. Wilson, Canterbury ; : 3 f : ; £463 9 0 
1. 1. Clark; Hanley 2 eo ee £1 178 0 o| tiff, Dover. MU gc 
J. Procter, ‘Tunstall . : : - I,t14o 0 O ADCOCK, Dover (accepted iy . : cae ne 390 oo 
Yorke & Goodwin, Tunstall : 2 Sea oy @Y. eye e Vans CRANBROOK. 
N. Bennett, Burslem - ; : : . 1,109 0 o | For Execution of Drainagework at Frittenden, for the Ceand 
J. Bowden, Burslem . : : : ; SSF 100 7.0.0 brook Guardians. ; 
J. Brindley, Burslem axes ; ; £2 E;106-' 0126 Davis & Leaney, Goudhurst . d : £50 CF ee 
‘W. Grant. Burslem . : ; : : 2, 13080) 700 Shilling & Co., Headcorn . : : MEPer 
J.J. Longden, Burslem. d ; : . 1,040 0 10 C. E. Jenner, Cranbrook : : s “ - 49 9 90 
C. Cope, Tunstall . ‘ : 3 984.0 0 BRATTLE, Frittenden (accepted) . F ‘ 4h 5 ee 
W. CooKE, Burslem (accepted ) Seo. : : 968 0 oO EDINBURGH. | * 
CAERLEON. For Construction of Wrought-iron Girder Bridge at Hanae 
or Building Police Quarters, Caerleon, Mon. Mr. WILLIAM Reservoir, for the Edinburgh and District Water Trustees. 
TANNER, F.S.I., Architect. Quantities by Architect. Glenfield & Co., Kilmarnock .  . .. . £789, 18. Om 
T. G. Diamond, Newport . ; : ; . £650 0 0 Somervail & Co, Dalmuir . ; : . 2 [GO Ede ee 
J. Francis & Son, Newport . : : : : 649-0 * 0 W. Baird, Glasgow : . 631.3. © 
John Linton, Newport . 620 10-0 Goopwins, JARDINE & Co. Motherwell ae hee 
MOULTON & BROWNSCOMBE, Newport (accepted) 5720 0 cepted) . «6 4 ewig 609 Ir a 
Architect’s estimate «. 3 ; - 550 0 0 EXMOUTH. eh: 
CARMARTHEN. For Building Board School, Exmouth, Mr. FRANK Be ae 


For Heating Shire Hall, Carmarthen, for the Standing Joint CARTER, Architect, Exmouth. 


“ T. Jones, Crediton . ‘ . . : 3,720, see 
oe Mr. DANIEL PHILLIPS, County Surveyor, Po Gree Eauoun | ; ey c40 ee 
T. Evans, Liverpool . ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘£ I7I 10 O Sy re sedge! ’ Exmouth oe ‘ ; «3,000 0 G 
C. Chapman, Carmarthen . : : : 167 18 6 W. nears peace Z : * ite Se 
Wood & Co., Bristol. 0 613915 0 | 8 a 
Metcalf & Dilworth, Preston . . «  . 13314 0 eB RD, See ce 
Towy Works, Carmarthen . : - : CO 183 2 6 HITHER GREEN. Pa 
E. A. Rogers, Carmarthen . j 3 ; - 124 19 oO | For Erection of Four Villa Residences, at Hither Green Lane, 2 
J. C. Vaughan, London "| ret ewe Lewisham. Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, A.R.LB.A, Architect, — 
OLD FOUNDRY Co, Carmarthen (accepted bape eases Jin OL SA) 78 High Street, Lewisham. es 

County Surveyor’s estimate : : Ae £207 O26 Sanders . ; : ~£13,800740" Oo 


‘ingen © Cae eee ts, LITHOGRAPHED ELECTRIC. LIB LIGHTING, 


22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. é Accurately and with despatch. Fee 


Brits oF Quantities, Specirications & Reports | METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) COMPLETE INST ‘E INSTALL ATIO: v 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
ie TL IRI al Sas A Carried out in Town or Country. A 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING | oy . epee es salen a ESTIMATES ON: APPLICATION, 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. Quantity Surveyors Diary and Tables, price 6d. Showrooms for every description n of 


PL oe fi memes S| NVI P L EX L E AD Fittings, Electroliers, Glass, &e. . 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. G LAZ 4 N G ARCHITECTS: DESIGNS — DESIGNS EXECUTED. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 


SPRAGUH’S ri apina, HOe ei eneatioks oe seme directed For Roofs, Skylights, and D, HULETT & ETT & 6O., Lit 
os Horticultural Work. 55 & 56 High Holborn, W.C. 
- PARTRIDGE & COOPER NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. - 
y |- NO ZINC, IRON, OR, PUTTY USED. 
LOZ Fleet St. Londons) 6... sooo avert toot ln woe on 1000 Structures 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, |CROVER & GO. (Lim), 
ENGINEERS, &c., 
Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Drawing Paper, Sactional Paper, Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 


Moun te ad Papers, (sent post free). 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &e. 


&c., at reduced prices, 
Samples and Prices Fiee. fend for List. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 


qUEX IRON COMPANY, 


KILBURN, N.W. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Staves Ranges, Boilers Tubess. a 
PLANS, &e., best style, Py Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e 


se iat WO —_ PAVING MARB LE WOR } 


SHAKESPEARE ‘OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
(Mr. WHITE’s SysTEmM), ~ 


be PRINTING WORKS, | a 
, Wi, Fos weer: ees Schools, ot be O Oo Ee 1B) = EF. tas 


x APSE BIRMINGHAM. ffices, &c. ciileipsaniil 
OCENEY & CO,, Quarry Owners. Estimates and full particulars Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 
‘ Price ts Nae on application to Show-Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, Bo. aS 
6 quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or ¢ v4 : 


Tia'lway Station, for all varieties of HOS, SBEGORY & CO. WILKINS. & SONS, 


BATH STONE {Selected specially to suitArchitects’ 
Joinery Works, * 


Specifications and Builders’ use. = 
t Clapham, Sunetion, 8: 88- 92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N, 


Address—YCCKNEY & CO,, Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, 
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ENFIELD. HASTINGS: 
For Building Liberal Club Hall, Enfield Highway. Mr. A. | For Construction of Ram Well, Engine, Press and Store- 


Bowyer, Architect and Surveyor, Enfield Town, houses, at Sewage Works on ‘the Salts, St. Leonards. Mr. 
P. H. PALMER, a pista HRESE SE: 


Jarvis, Hackney Road . : . eEMT{O O.-0 
Monk, Edmonton Sh arene seer hares 844 (ore) oe oe Li pes , “& I, athe ass 
Pavey, Winchmore Hill . . . ~. + 737.0 0 7 Lately es aa 2° SCP ; ais . J S 
ee ee eae et aa OR, Cruttenden, Hastings . pa he eet 7 1% Saas B=. 
G. BELL, Tottenham Hale (accepted. ) « e560. OO 
For Building One Pair of Villas, Albany Road, Enfield High- Ree: 


way, for Mr. F. Scarfe. Mr. Wo. P. Moses, Architect 


and Surveyor, Enfield. For Building Semi-detached Residence, Calverley. Mr. 


ERNEST WRIGHT, Architect, Greengates, Apperley 


Gibson, Enfield . - : : ; . ~£410 0 O 
Dearel ey, Bate Endets) ; : : PP4dsT0" 0 Bridge, near Leeds. Quantities by Architect. 
Mhtemnan, Pateld : 4001.0! °0 W. Hill Jennings, Calverley, mason. 
‘Aitond. Enfield . : : : : i ; 368 20% a Wright Firth, Calverley, joiner. 
Stiles. Enfield seth Se James Jeffrey, Calverley, plumber. 
PAvey Winchmore Hill ( ebthD eee ts Wilfrid Davison, Calverley, painter. 
Th og ae accep : Ee RAN T. H. Thornton, Eccleshill, slater. 
Alfred Anderson, Idle, plasterer. 
HOVE. For Building a Ten-Cell Refuse Destructor for the Leeds Gas 
For Erection of a Boundary Fence, 1,080 feet in length, on Committee, 
south side of the Recreation Ground, Hove. Mr. H. H. }; Pallen®- ‘ . : - ; - - £4,485 0 o 
Scott, Surveyor. LANGLEY PARK. 
Walling. For Additions, &c, to Premises, Langley Park, for the Ann- 
J. Longley & Co., Crawley ‘ : : . £1,061 0 0 field Plain Co- -operative Society, Limited. Messrs. JOHN 
= Og ad Cheesman, Brighton .. : -F 39020:) OF 0 SmitH & SON, Architects, Shotley Bridge. Quantities by 
Economic Fencing Co., London : : - +» 965 I9 Io George Bell, 62 Collingwood Street, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
B. C. Badham & Co., London . : . $4933" © H. Brown & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne : . £780 0 Oo 
A. Cresswell, oe see ‘ ‘ . : 709 12 8 LEWISHAM. 
J. G. B, Marshall, Brighton. Mi? 92 0 O| For Erection of Caretaker’s Lodge at the Lewisham Gram nnae 
J. Parsons & Son, Hove (accepted) - + 680 0 © School for Girls, for the Governors thereof. Mr. ALBERT 
Tron Railing and Gates. L. uy a .R.L.B.A., Architect, ea otek Street, Lewisham. 
C. Smith & Sons, Birmingham See eee ART 3G. O taines on . - £560 0 0 
J. G.'B. Marshall E : ‘ A »° 1,140 0 O D. & R. Kennard . . . . ; » 547 9°90 
J. Every, Lewes : ; : f : . 1,106 6 0 S.J. JERRARD (accepted) , £ ; ; «°* §2 2: O 
P. Weston, Blackfriars. : . 13,093 6 ©] For Alterations and Repairs at the Plough Public-house, 
G. Smith & Co., Dowgate Hill, Sonn , SS 6257 bet see) Lewisham, for Messrs. H. & V. Nicholl, Limited Mr. 
A. Doughill, Leeds ‘ : b ‘ 947 8°0 ALBERT L. Guy, ARIB.A, Architect, 73 High Street, 
B. C. Badham . ; ‘ ; : . 885 19 oO Lewisham. 
J. Parsons & Son. of IA795e 0 0 W. Phippen. 3 ! 4 - . ; -£139 0 oO 
C. G. REED & SONS, Brighton (accepted ) eae 0-9 Pritchard . ; , Soe : : iar jO§ TOS.0 
Lion Foundry Co., London : 4 746 13 10 Hoare . r < ; di ae 50 = Ose Or 
Stevens Bros. & Co., London . ‘ ‘ Pa Ae ey Ae bainy art J. FISHER (accepted sae : : : ‘ e592 .050 


‘ ADAMANT T, “HULL. ‘af (_—e Se Hs & EE; “SZ 4 &3 galtaire, 1e87, and Brussels, 1888; 


“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


BA ADAMANT Foy Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
. . CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England 
SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


PARQUET FLOORINGS OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


of One inch and {-inch thick. One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 


Immense Stock always ready for Laying. For Material only, exclusive of Laying. + 
——S SS SSS 


Turpin’ s a ee 
of Preparing, for Laying inch Block Floor 
on Concrete or netanes 


4 » eX N Tampia's Satan, baw ews 

ie 6 inch thick, laid 1n Patent Composition on Concrete, 
EAS sh Sy aw ig Stone, and Deal Floors. (See eee \o : W OOD 
ANY 4- d-inch Parquet TR. Y CARVIN G. 


Awiy A\\) oF Wood Backing | Architectural. Designs 
hh aa ; Executed in all Styles. 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
THERE ONLY GCzuD MEDAL AWARDED FOR 


FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 
“THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Aeme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 
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LEWISHAM—conitinued. LONDON—continued. ee 
For Furnishing Lewisham Grammar School for Girls, for | For Building Board School on the Hugh Myddelton Site, 


the Governors thereof. Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A, Clerkenwell, for 2,026 Children. Mr. T. J. BAILey, 
Architect, 78 High Street, ee Architect. REPS : 
George Hammer : ; E . £1,058 Oo O “Brick Facing = 
Wake & Dean . : 936 0 O Be 2 ‘ niimited 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION (accepted) 888 o oO : baile we hee oe 
Blinds P & Fotherinaham . £45,306 ; £46,096 Lasse 
: atman otheringham . £45,39 46,09 4554 
Choi Beck . : : A : ale 69 0 O Odile & Save’: ce aeons 44,766 43,956 
LINCOLN. Killby & Gayford . . 43,820 44,540 43,720 
For Restoration on North Side of Lincoln Cathedral, between J. Grover & Son . - 43,577 44,267 43,567 
the Transepts south of the Cloisters, damaged by fall of E. Lawrance & Sons » 42,534 43.238... 42,584 
Spire in the sixteenth century. Dove Bros. . ° » 41,505 42,589 42,520 
Thompson, Peterborough. . « + +£4,083 0 0 J. Mowlem & Co.* . 41,448. 41,938 49,938 
S. & W. Pattinson -. CSS 312 38,939 38,0co 
LONDON. eee Pattinson have since written to state that by an 
Fer Enlarging Board School, Wilton Road, Dalston, by 400 | error they have omitted. from their tender a proven of 
Places. Mr, T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 2,1882. 18s for terra cotta. 
Eee * Recommended for acceptance. 
J. Grover & Son . ° 6.208 0.0 P5-305,0-0 For Overhauling and Reconstructing the Present Apparatus, 
W. L. Kellaway . Pact ASONO OO 5,086 oO O and for Providing New Mains and also a New Boiler at 
E. Lawrance & Sons .  . 4,965 0 © 5,061 Oo O Board School, Waterloo Road, Lambeth. 
Atherton & Latta ; : — 5,033.0. -0 T. Potter & Sons, Limited .. ; : ; -£549..9- 0 
G. S. S. Williams & Son . 4,908 0 © 5,013 0 O W.G. Cannon . ‘ : : ‘ « (475° O-0xe 
Dove Bros. . : ; +> 4,023° 56. -0 4,905 0 O Purcell & Nobbs . : . ee «419, 0 0 
Killby & Gayford <3 4922 0: 20 4,804. 0 © T. Green & ar Limited ..° se03t vel 9eeh ep 4g ee 
CiCox: : : . 4,660 0 0 4,777 0 O J. Grundy .. ‘ ; . ; - - 398 14 3 
BE. Nightingale CA Ons 360 4,746 0.0 Rosser & Russell. . cob Oe ne Wi ae eee 
J. Mowlem & Co. . 4,626 0 0 4,691 © ©| For Altering System of Warming Board: Schoo], Brunswick 


Road, Tower Hamlets, by Converting Gas Radiators into _ ae 


For Enlargement of Board School, St. Dunstan’s Road, ioe Water Cole and Pree ding Hot-Water Mains. 


Fulham, by 400 Places. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. i 
: J Brickwork J. Grundy 9. =, . Shee Mote i oe er 
built in Cement. W. G. Cannon ° . . of ° oi TAZ GOS 
Colls& Sons . . «£4,486 0 0 £4541 0 0 T. Green & Son, Limited ‘ a tS eae 
Dove Bros. . . 4,473 0 0 4,535 © oO Ri GCrane.. 2% ; Naicerpme Cg s 
Killby & Gayford , - 4,423 0 0 4,482 0 O J. Wontner- Smith, Gray & Co. : : ‘ oo {ROA SO Oa 
J. ees & Co. pees Ay 805s ONTO 4,422 © ©| Purcell& Nobbs. .  . ee 
J, onglen Cec : dg Cae be 4,414 © ©} For Entire Redrainage of No. 1 Suddesees Terrace, Bays- 
For Repairs to 203 Queen’s Road, Dalston. Mr. H. HUNTLY- water, for Mr. P. Wooley. Mr. H. HUNTLY-GORDON, ~ 
GORDON, Architect, 123 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Architect, 123 Cannon Street, London, E.C. BY Schenes 
Kirby & Chase. Toms. 
T. Gates & Sons. Clifton. 
ROBERT EDDIE (accepted). CLARKE & MANNOOCH (accepted). 
H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITE 
HEALTH Exuinirioy, OPEN. _ Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and siting ade nk Guase guts 
Soe * : _ _. EXHIBITION, — 
8 Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 3 sae 


Nene 2 
Ee ‘3 Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, 
eerste Gemaee (e 9 Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Meial Casements.3 
\_____N> New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ = 
a NIE Ace 2 NIE Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain § 
A> Exhibition. Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883, & 
OOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and. Sliding Ventilators ;7 ; 
also of the Metal Casements and iiopper Ventilators. 


L(Oeodd00dON00K0. 


| 


5 Improved Glass 


Lo 
| 


H. W. COOPER, 


= Sole Inventor. Lt 7 iY] 
Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. G.ase Sliding Ventilator. Tacreeed Hoppe for Skylights. 


oss er Ventilator. 


Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper Office: 28a UPPER GEORGE STREET 
George Street. Edgware Road, W. EDGWARE ROAD. W.. 


(Successors to SANDERSON & Co.) > 
Spe iden THE E. C. GURNEY. CO.’ Ss 
Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN. 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, |e 


RICHARD ANDERSON & 60.) C.F, HORNOR TIVOLI THEATRE, STRAND. 
! ; 


PATENT CANADIAN SYSTEM OF 


anbriwike i HOT-WATER HEATING 


LONDOX By Low Pressure, 


As applied in London by ALEXANDER OCOWAN to the 
TIVOLI THEATRE. GARRICK THEATRE, and No. 3 
ENNISMORE GARDENS, is acknowledged the most 
Scientific, Hconomical and "Successful for Heating Build- 
ings or Hothouses. 

See Illcstrated Advertisement in “The Architect, ”* », 16 


CHURCH SPIRES AND CHIMNEY 
SHAFTS REPAIRED. IMRAY'S “ Contract Reporter,” July 4, 1890. 
sys i ; Yor further particulars addi ess Mr, ALBXANDER Cowax, 
Existing Conductors Examined PATENT 12 Medora Road, Elm Park, Brixton, London, S.W. 


¢ |ANCASTER STONE, 
Price Lists Post Free. See = FROM THE “UINDLEY” ~~ “QUARRIES 
22 KIRKGATE BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD, CAFES ARO. Pa RES _TAVTaNcASTER, Nest GRANTHAM 


LEADENHALL HOUSE, THE ARCHITECT. MANSFI ELD STO NE, | 


101 LEADENHALL STREET, ‘fe ¢ 
LONDON, E.C. Price Two Shillings, Z 8 FROM THE LINDLEY: Ue wane 


Telegrams—‘ Tonnerre, London.” OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


and Reported upon. - HINGES AND BOLTS. 


E1rguHT First-CLass Paizk MEDALS, 
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ce eee 
LONDON—continued. | LONDON —continued. 

Be, ‘Alterations to No. 13 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, _ For Rebuilding Horse Repository, High Street, Marylebone, 
’N. W.; also for Entire Reconstruction of Sanitary Arrange- for Mr. William Burton. Mr. THOMAS DURRANS, 
ments and Redecoration, for Mr. F. M. Corner. Mr. H. A.R.I.B.A., aie 44 Upper Baker Street. 
HUNTLy-GORDON, Architect, 123 Cannon Street, London, |~ Stevenson . . » £8,200 0 © 
E.C. Scrivener & Co. 5 ‘ . : 7 j i °o Oo 

Section I. Section IT. vis & Co. ° . . . e . . 73 o.6°9 

Kirby & Chase . ‘ ° 5 £955. OO “= ethe : : ; . * 7,549 9 © 
Scrivener... os 867. 0.0 _ Ward, Clarke & Co. . - + 7478 0 0 
ote “ Mannooch. {  , is 0 0 ©6£507 § 0| H.C. Ciirron, Bayswater (accepted) ee. -8 )¥,333.,07 0 
Stal ; Sts a 949 © © Fer Additions, &c., to Vestry Hall, Upper Street, Islington. 

H. Toten & Sons : 682 I0 Oo S10" O50 Mr. rae te ate r BA, ereiact. 65 Chancery 

For Construction of Manholes to Drains, and Supply and Lane. 

Fixing Flushing Tanks at the North-Western Fever | Andrews, Upper Street, N Lo anaes 933 0° 0 

Hospital, Haverstock Hill, for the Metropolitan Asylums Flew & Co, West Kensington A -- 249 09 G 

Board. STEVENS BROS., Seven Sisters’ Road (accepted) 228 a a 
W. Prout, New Southgate . . F r £510 0 O Scharien & Co., Chelsea : - 227k Os oO 
A. & W, Garner, Peckham , fe Rs - «+ 496 © ©} For Alterations, &c., to the Dartmaoes Arms; Bidder Street, 
W. Pearce, Hampstead : ° . ‘ » 384 Io oO Canning Town, E, for Mr. Southgate. Mr. C. 
Godson & Sons, Kilburn. . SOIT OO PAWLEY, Architect, 66 Victoria Street, S.W. Quantities 
WALL Bros., Kentish Town (accepted ) eye te GREG: O20 by Mr. W. Walter Browne, Building Surveyor, 1 Boxworth 

For Heating Trinity Street Board School, Liverpool Road, with Grove, N. 

Richardson’s Patent Universal India Rubber Expansion Deating. & Sone «yee ee 8 £1398 o.? 

Joint Hot-water Pipe. af af erase ee : : Te Sickie 3 2 
urtle etons . ‘ : q 4 : 

JOHN GRUNDY, City Road (accepted). * Colwell a : . 1,088.7. 0 

For Heating Latchmere Board School, Battersea Park Road, J. Mansbridge . ; : é , : > 12,G1GSO-5O 

E with Richardson’s Patent Universal India Rubber Expan- Fe Gullss 6 ice ert ps a : . . : a) GOT CO" O- 
sion Joint Hot-water Pipe. LOUGHOR. 

PuRCELI. & Noss, Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square (accepted ). | For Sinking No. 2 Pit at fhe, Htondoa’ Colliery, Loughor. 

tr Improvem et Mr. T. ARNOLD, Engineer, Llanelly 
Fo tai at ement Works, Fulham. Mr. W. SyKEs, Sur WATKINS & Co, Loughor (accepted eat £1,392 9 90 
Gilstead Road. D. M. James & J. Gough, Lopes : ‘ . 1,305 0 OG 
Nash, Fulham. i 3 , ; £769 0 0 T. Jones, Lanyrawel . . . : - 1,044 0 0 
Gteenham, Hammersmith . rs ij eee 75 52)-0"" 0 NEWRY. 
Hudson, Dulwich ; . 69t 0 o| For Construction of Main Sewer cn County Dowa side of 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith ; ’ 1068-0 2 0 Town, with Branch Sewers, Side Entrances, Maoheles, 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington . : =. 6172. 03-0 Ventilating Shafts, Outfall, &c, ener: 
Whittingstall Roel. J. Maguire, Longford 2 £2,928 17: 6 
Hudson ; ‘ J ; . 400 0 0 Collen Bros., Portadown . ; ; ; #,. Bese 1G a 
Nash . ; ; i 5 A : : hea yi? bas Mage! Hf Be MMurray, Warrenpoint . j a - 2,739 17 EL 
Greenham . : 4 5 ; : #163050, 0 A Wheelan, Newry . . . - 2,531 12 7 
Tomes & Wimpey : : : : : sn Q24, 02-0 J. O'HARE, Newry (accepted) . ‘ : » 2,244 0 0 
Nowell & Robson ; ; ; 4 , . 296; 02-0 Engineer’s estimate . ; ; ee ut . 2,669 18 2 
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ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGH’S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT — 31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 
. — ANCHESTER. 
375 Kennington Road, 8.5. a acae uM 


T. J. STURGEON & CO., 2 Broad St. Buildings, E.C. 


GENERAL oy Sr Mele oacatinene SHEMON of WAL WE 


Patentees, Sole Proprietors, and Manufacturers and Sole Agents of 


18 ese of "RHE CROSS EH 
CHING’S IMPROVED FLUSH FRESH AIR INLET 


MICA FLAP VENTILATORS | Ventilator and Disinfector. 


Ss ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON ‘APPLICATION. 
64, 56 & 58 Castle Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Tee DEUNRzRcoOon Dp 


PATENT GLASS AND PATENT GLAZING 


Is an entirely new departure in Glass Roofing, sbvlishiog Astragals, Putty, Zinc, Lead and Metals. 
=) <—PURLW Cheap and Substantial. Eighty per Cent. Extra Light Gained. 7 
a NEW PATENT PRISMATIC ROLLED GLASS SHEETS, now fixed as Corrugated Iron, 
suitable for Railway Stations, Roofing Skylights, and Horticultural Work. Thoroughly Watertight and 
Free from Moisture Drip. 

Sole Manufacturers and Patentees of the NEW. ROLLED PRISMATIC and PYRAMIDIVAL GLASS, Manufactured 
in Large Sheets for cutting to all sizes. Hqual to Cut Glass for Ships’ Saloons and Skylights, &c. 

Particulars, Havinhtes and Samples, on application to— 


THE DRUMMOND PATENT GLASS & GLAZING Co., 


ealiels SE STREET, GLASGOW 


| “Wott XLII of THE ARCHITECT.  Handsomely Bound in Clot, ‘Gilt Tetiered, Price 12s. 6d.  Offico—175 Strand, London, W.¢. 
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NEWARE. 


For Building 180-Quarter Malting, Newark-upon-Trent, for 


Messrs. R. Bishop & Son. Mr, 


Architect, Newark. Quantities by Architect. 


GEORGE SHEPPARD, 


PETT. 


For the Repair and Strengthening of Seabank and for other 
Earthworks, at Cliff End, Pett, Sussex, for the Loa: 
sioners of Pett Level. 


Shillitoe & Sons, Bury St. Edmunds . £12,000 0 O W. Leigh, Hastings }. : : 3 ; tres ee 
Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent - 10,400 0 O W. Swales, Shoreham : : ; : . 15842. 6 
Smith & Lunn, Newark . ‘ : : + 840,675 2G! oO “A King, Hollington . ; 4 : 180 0 8 
S. F. Halliday, Stamford bags - 9,978 9 ©} J, Austin, Ore. MO eS 
Hy. Vickers, Nottingham . 9,800 © O| 'PypER & Son, Hastings (accepied) . . . 10 0 0 
Mackenzie & Sons, Newark : 9,799 0 O Surveyor’s estimate . i é 5 oe a Oe 
C. Baines, Newark . 3 5 : 26s FOO, LO... 9 ik 
F. Messon, Nottingham . : . ‘ O/7312-0' <0 
T. Cuthbert, Nottingham A . 9,665 Oo oO PORTSMOUTH. 
T. Hand, Grantham. . 9,648 0 O} For Pulling Down Three Cottages, Nelson Square, and Erect- of 
Hewins & Goodhand, Grimsby > 9,578 0 oO ing Additional Stable Accommodation, and other Works, 
J. F. Price, N ottingham . . 9,500 © CG at the Corporation Stables, Park Road, Portsmouth. 
E. Hind, Nottingham. ‘ ° 9,477 0 O F. Harding 3 : ; ; : £1,218 9) 
j. Wright, Nottingham .  . 9,475 0 0 DoWelewisee: . a 2p asa, oe eee 
S. Sherwin, Boston . : : 4 ga QAI ae O 20 W.R.&C. Light . ss : : ; . 25,1560" 0-6 
Brown & Son, Newark : » 9,309 0 O J. Crockerell ; 5 fe ‘ . 11,1005 20 
Joseph Shaw, Nottingham. 9,100 O O H. Jones : : : . 1,097 0 © 
WHEATLEY & MAULE Nottingham (accepted). 9,043 0 O T. W. Quick. ; ‘ : : .. 1,080 0 a 
J. Hodson & Son. . 89500 01 FG White&Sons . . ss pO 
Ironwork. TP. Hal > eee 
BRADLEY Bros., Newark (accepted) . « 1,646 11 0; wW, LraRMOUTH (accepted) oe ae oe oe 
NEWPORT. 
For Rebuilding Premises, Commercial Road, Newport, Mon., | For Building Lodge at Recreation Ground in St. Mary’s Road, 
for Mr. R. J: Searles. Mr. ALFRED: ’SWASH, M.S.A, Portsmouth. 

Architect and Surveyor, 3 Friar’s Chambers, Newport, Mon. J. Longley & Co. 3 : : : . £540 0 0 
Geo. Wilkins, Newport, Mon. . ‘£1172 0 ©} F&A. Sprigings JOR oso oe 
Chas. Lock, Newport, Mon. 1,153°,0: 0 oes oe aes aaa ee 
Wm. Price, Newport, Mon. 1,140 0 O W. W. Keane ; ; : : ‘ . 499 0 0 S 
T. Westacott, Newport, Mon. 1,135 0 0 PANE we Gone ; : : : 408 oe 
Jno. Matthias, Newport, Mon.. 997 10 oO Jerome & Bone . : : ee . 497 10 0 
T. Webb, Newport, Mon. ° 995 0 oO Morgan, Isted & Morgan. . : ; 496 0 0 
Moulton & Brownscombe, Newport, “Mon. 963 0 Oo H. Clark & Sone J : . 470.0 oS 
Morgan & Roberts, Newport, Mon. . 960. 9 Oo C. Dawson, jun. : : 5 460, ee 
E. Richards, Newport, Mon. 930 0 Oo ataee Roberts Res : . 460, 00 | 
REES WILLIAMS & SON, lew "Mon. (ac- i fe Baglion ‘ : : . Ae3 16 ae 

cepted) . : : ; ° Brees AOR Maw ogee J. Crockerell : : 450 0 0 

NOTTINGHAM. T. W. Quick se 449 0 0 
For Two Ovens at Bakehouse, Nee Lane, for the Notting- TPs Halles ‘ . 44740063 

bam Board of Guardians. Mr. A. H. GOODALL, Architect. W. Learmouth . ‘ ‘ > 44O7%3.-O 3 

F. P. TunKs, Willesden (accepied ) £12 5207.0 H. JONES (accepied) 420 0 O- 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


JOHN DALE, 


‘OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 16 CHISWELL STREET, gas os 


AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any ‘manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 
Ask for ‘SURVEYING LIST.” 


Wo WATSON.” & SOns 
Opticians to HM. Government, 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


“SPHINX ” PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 Ibs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to ls}inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 


% than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
*% 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
, and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
a caere Floors and Street Paving. 
care. EGLIPSE PORTLAND CEMENT 
—=#/ Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 231bs. 
per square inch ; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
s adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c, 
Samples wufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BLvE Lias Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&L, &c,_ Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Finis and |- 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY”™ 
always on hand, 


meshes to squareinch. with less | {t 


MARBLES) 44 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, wine Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
ash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 

London, 1862. 

® Model Dwelling,”’ 

castle Exhibition, 1887. 


ons LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
YZ DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


For PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


New- 


In Small Sizes, 


FOR 


CHAFF CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
VENTILATING, 
PUMPING, &c. 


HIN DLEY. 


1 eee 
Ss. 
LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND ST 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
Works—BOURTON, DORSET.' 


= 


JOSEPH BLACKBURI 


Manufacturer and Erector of Impro’ 
REGISTERED: 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 
NOTTINGHAM, 7 
And LONDON, {| 
ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required. 


Colliery. ‘Signee i 


Blectric Bells | 
Supplied and fixed. Esti- fs 
mates free Distance no 4” 

object. : 


TRUBGRAMB— = 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.”’ 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 
ESTAB.] LIMITED Ritter: Po 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs: ee 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 


Every information to be obtained at the Company's 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. i 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


BEYELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. ; 
Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby — 


Specialty: “BALTIC REDWOOD.” 
Prize Meda!, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886 ; Awards 
Sani tary Exhibitions, 1885 and ~ 1886. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s—Office, 175 Strand, London, 


Tuy 18, 1890.] 
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PORTS MOUTH— continued. 
For Cabmen’s Shelter and Public Urinal, Southsea Common, 


Portsmouth. 
W.W.Evans, . ‘ ‘ : . 2235-0 0 
H.F. Boulton. : ; « 5 : are 206'--97.0 
C. H. Roberts . ; ; ; ; 4 - 194 16 oO 
T. W. Quick ° ; : ; ; ¥,2nF9O;..0 5:0 
H. Clark & Sons. . ‘ é : wi LOD 10 =O. 
J. Crockerell . : : . ~ : ah iO fe 40> 0 
W. Learmouth . ; : ; : «1.186.190 
T. P. HALL (accepted) ; ‘ Sie OOz5 OF. 0 


SYDENHAM. 

For Erection of Two Villa Residences, Sydenham, for Messrs. 
Norfolk, Deptford Brewery. Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 78 High St. Lewisham. 

W. French 3 ; : : : . £1,609 o o 


WAKEFIELD. 
For Building Water Meter-house, Denby Dale Road, Thornes, 
__ for the Wakefield Union Rural Sanitary Authority. 
G. SUMMERS, Wakefield (accepted) . 7 ~£146 2 3 


WARLINGHAM. 
For Erection of House (Terra-cotta) at Warlingham, Surrey. 
Mr. H. HUNTLY-GORDON, Architect, 123 Cannon Street, 


WALSALL. 
For Supplying and Fixing Station Meter (passing 50,000 cubic 
feet per hour), at the Pleck Gasworks, Walsall. 
J. & J. Braddock . é : ; é d - £616 13 9 
Alterations to Siding. 
S. & E. Bentley, Leicester . é : 5238 NO=-6 


For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes (53 tons), Junctions, Bends, &c., 
for the Hydraulic Sewers, West Bromwich Road, Walsall. 


J. &S. Roberts , : ‘ : «4251 18 3 
4 Laying Sewer. 
G. Law . . . . . . e ® 


257,40. O 


WEST DRAYTON 
For Building Offices and Store, West Drayton, for the Electri- 
cal Engineering Corporation, Limited. Mr. A. H. HERON, 
Architect. 
KEARLEY, Uxbridge (accepted ) ; . «41,678 0 o 


WEST KIRBY. 


For Erection of New Engine and Boiler-house, Chimney, &c., 


at the Waterworks, West Kirby, for the Hoylake and 
West Kirby Gas and Water Company, Limited. Mr. 
CHARLES H. BELOE, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer, 13 Harrington 
Street, Liverpool. Quantities by Mr. Frank E. Priest, 


London, E.C. £6,189 Assoc.M. Inst.C.E., Liverpool. 


William Thompson, Caterham Valley 


(Ciesie, Ashlar Brick 
ocd : x 5 3 Chimney. Chimney. 
Bee yen 1 Pa; 5 S| Holme & Green, Liverpool.£3683 0-0 £351" 9° 6 
J. & J. Ward, Warlingham *°.° 1. «S992 0 0 iy tbat tg a ie ee 3,506 19 I 3441 3 3 
_. For Erection of Stabling, Coach-house, and Gardener’s Rooms, pool . 5 aye . 3,464.0 0 3280 0 0 
Warlingham, Surrey. Mr. H. HUNTLY-GORDON, Archi- A. Bleakley & Son, Birken- : ; 
tect, 123 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Head ; . } . 3339 0 0 3,289 0 0 
W. Thompson, Caterham Valley é - £1,000 0 Oo H. Maylor, Liverpool . . 3,314 16 3 3,269 2 5 
5 es ee Eee hes - cep borongh . . , *. Bee 2 J. Hughes, West Kirby > 3,309 13.8 3,247 0 4 
eto Bros., London . : é ‘ : ‘ fe) Kelly Bros.. Liverpool, : ere 6 An 
cae Ward, ile te tin dicts eee eae aaa 723.0 .0 a gata ge gis Seren oe ae 
WENVOE. WINDSOR. 


For Erection of New Residence, for Mr. W. W. Nell, at | For Making-up Sydney Place and Construction of Gullies, 


Wenvoe. Messrs. SEWARD & THOMAS, Architects, Drains and Flushing-tank, &c., Windsor. 

Cardiff. Stiles, Wimbledon : ; . . - 4249 9 Oo 
J. Haines, Cardiff . ‘ . » 45315 0 0 Currall & Lewis, Birmingha . ; ; 9208-30-16 
J. Hopkins, Cardiff . 2 : . ; «25,128, 8 50 G. Pither, Windsor . ; : . ; p:1950:1:0 
W. Bowers & Co., Hereford (accepted) . 84.295009..00 = 0 Free & Son, Wycombe é ‘ : ° é2.178= 8,0 
E. Turner & Sons, Cardiff : : gh ijO05 0-0 T, KELLY, Windsor (accepted) . ‘ - 165 0 0 


JOHN GIBBS & SONS’ IMPRO 


VED SYSTEM OF WARMING 


By means of HOT WATER on the ‘‘LOW-PRESSURE SYSTEM.” For Churches, Publie Buildings and Private Dwellings. 
_ Combining the safetyof LOW PRESSURE with the CONVENIENCE OF SMALL-BORE PIPES. Giving satisfaction wherever it has been applied. 
= - s S ft 


hie hu) 


oa 


WROUGHT COIL. Pipes ok inch diameter. 
The Pipe may be of any size from ONE TO FOUR INCHES DIAMETER, in wrought or cast-iron, 


e: Patent Steam or Hot-Water 


Le i] 
Section through Patent Ventilating Radiator, showing ’ 
i Radiator. 


method of admitting fresh warm air. 


Radiator in various designs. 


Z All inquiries should be accompanied by plans ani cross sections of the premises proposed to be heated, together with particulars as to what purpose the various rooms are 
Proposed to be used for. Mention should also be made if any particular size of piping is desired. All communications to be addressed to the Office. 


BtORmRN GrEBeBS &. SS ORT , Ventilating, Warming & Consulting Engineers, 
27 SOULH JOHF STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


= 14) Telegrams—‘* Ventilation, Liverpool.’? HYGIENIC WORKS, LIVERPOOL. ‘k@iephoue io. 193d. q 
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WOLSTANTON. ‘ F 
For Building School at Mow Cop for 320 Children, with Care- 
taker’s Residence, for the Wolstanton School Board. Mr. 


A. R. Woop, Architect, Tunstall, Staffs. Quantities 

supplied. 
James Boon, Mow Cop . ‘ é $362,547 =5-.6 
C. W. Machin, Bradley Green . : yas O 20. 
Charles Smith, Tunstall . ; ; 5 aig 2802 08/0 
William Grant, Burslem . i : : i (2.25020. "0 
John Yorke, Tunstall ‘ ; : ey GOs 2050) 
J. J. Longden, Burslem. , : : 2,138 © O 
CHARLES Cops, Tunstall (accepted) : 2,084 © O 


WREXHAM. 
For Building Four Shops and Two Houses, Penybryn, Wrex- 
===ham. Mr. J.M.GuMMow, A.R.I.B.A , Architect, Wrexham. 


Hughes & Owen, Wrexham . ‘ : - 41,999 0 oO 
B. Owen, Wrexham . ° . : ; - 1,980 0 0 
W. E. Samuel, Wrexham . ‘ : ‘ Se yoy eae Show 
J. OLIVER, Wrexham (accepied ) 3 : 5 077 18-70 


TRADE NOTES. 


ALTERATIONS have been made to the Pavilion and Masonic 
Rooms, Brighton, embracing the ventilation, the extraction of 
the vitiated air being effected by the latest improved form of 
Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s patent self-acting air-pump 
ventilator. 

THE new offices for the Edison and Swan United Electric 
Light Company, Limited, London, are being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

MESSRS. WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, LIMITED, have 
recently purchased the business of electric and steam-launch 
builders formerly carried on by Messrs, W. Sargeant & Co., at 
Strand Works, Chiswick. Mr. W. Sargeant has been retained as 
branch manager, and they intend to pay special attention to 
the building of electric launches and charging stations. 
Arrangements can be made for the hire of either electric or 
steam-launches by the day, week, month or season. 

THE directors of the Edison and Swan United Electric 
Light Company, Limited, decided to recommend at the meeting 
of the shareholders, to be held on the 28th instant, a dividend 
at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum on the “A” shares for the 
half-year ending June 30, 1890 (making 7 per cent. for the year), 


and a further dividend of 4 per cent., in completion of payment 
of arrears of cumulative preference dividend for the year ending 
June 30, 1884, and a further dividend of 4 per cent. in respect 
of arrears of cumulative preference dividend for the year ending 
June 30, 1885, free of income tax, all to be distributed in 
accordance with the provisions of clause 87 of the articles of 
association. 

IN order to make the Parkes Museum, which is supported 
by the Sanitary Institute, available to all classes for the purpose 
of obtaining information on matters relating to hygiene and 
sanitary appliances, the council have resolved to throw this 
museum open free at all times, except when meetings or lectures. 
are being held. 

At the meeting of the Wolverhampton Town Council on 
Monday, the 14th inst., it was decided that no action should be 
taken towards the establishment of baths and washhouses in 
the eastern part of the town, the provision of open spaces and 
recreation-grounds being more urgent. 


Mr. W. H. RADFORD, C.E., of Nottingham, has been ~ 


requested by the Mold Local Board to draw out a scheme for 
the sewage disposal of the whole town of Mold, and for the 
sewerage of a portion of it. On Monday Mr. Radford met the 
members of the Board and inspected the whole of the district, 
and he will take levels and prepare a scheme forthwith. 


AT a special meeting of the Alvaston Local Board, held last — 


Friday, July 11, it was decided to instruct Mr. W. H. Radford, 
C.E., of Nottingham, to prepare a scheme for the sewerage of 
the Alvaston and Boulton district. 
includes a rapidly increasing suburb of Derby. 

THE tender of Mr. George Goodall has been accepted at 
1,5372, by the Middlesbrough Town Council, for the cemetery 
extension. Mr. Joseph Wilson sent in the lowest tender, 
amounting to 1,039/, but wrote to say he ‘could not carry out 
the work under 1,239/. Mr. Goodall’s tender was the next 
lowest. 

Ir is suggested that the Rotherham Corporation should 
build baths on a new site. 
ings were constructed in 1887 at a cost of about 7,000/7, Since 
then leakages have occurred in the baths and a subsidence 
taken place in the building generally, and between 2,000/. and 
3,0002. have been spent’ in remedial works. A fresh leak has 
appeared in the reconstructed swimming-bath, and the safety 
of the building is considered doubtful in case of a heavy flood 
in the Don, on the banks of which it is built. 


The district to be drained 


The free library and baths build- : 


JOHNSO 


The Wheel, Axle, and Bushes can be removed for oiling and cleaning. 
protected from 


WILLIAM S. 


ib 


oy 


q G. 
Rise 


N’S PATENT AXLE PULL 


ADVANTAGES. 


Attention is called to the fact that the breakage of cords, in 


Fig. 1. Pulley complete as Fixed. 
bb) 
now be pulled out. 
99 
and Bushes removed. 
4, Front viws of Wheel and Bushes. 
5. Side view of Wheel, Axle, and Bush. 
6. Side view of Axle Pulley. 


33 
9 
29 


princip: es 


inds of 


The Axle and Bushes being covered in are securely 
dust and damp. The Wheel cannot get fixed, a frequent occurrence in ordinary pulleys, and the 


cause of cords and chains breaking. Wheels are interchangeable; can be changed at any time to suit the various 
cords and chains. 


sey 
Bore 


2. Pulley with Faceplate removed Wheel, Axle, and Bushes can 


3. Pulley-box as it remains in window frame after Wheel, Axle, 


‘most — 
cases, is caused by the wheel becoming rusted firmly in, and the 
cords being forced over the fixed wheel, causing a great amount of — 
friction. phe 


The 


Oniof Qmced st OOLITE, BATH.” 
LONDON OFFICE, ‘‘ OOLITE, LONDON.” 


Telegraphic Addresses: 


QUARRIES. 
BOX GROUND. 


COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


by 
Pictor & Sons. 


Isaac Sumsion. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a 
position to supply every description of Bath Stone 
from any and all of the quarries previously owned 


Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. 


Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 


LONDON DEPOTS. 


a? AO" Ea. 
Paddington. 


L. & 8. W. B. Station, 
Nine Elms, 


STOCK. 


B. J. Marsh & Co,,| UNLIMITED SELECTION. 


Limited. 


8. R. Noble. OBTAINED. 


PROMPT DESPATCH. 


OHNSON, 108 to 107 Wellington Street, GLASGOW. 


FIRMS, Lo. 


G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


EVERY KIND OF STONE 


SPECIAL SIZES READILY 


ww 
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THE Estates Committee of the Coventry City Council have 
presented a report recommending the erection of new muni- 
ment-room, and alterations and repairs to rooms at the south 
end of Saint Mary’s Hall at an estimated cost of 2,800/., the 
warming of Saint Mary’s Hall at an estimated cost of 330/., and 
the warming and ventilating of the justice-room, committee- 
room and muniment-room, at an estimated cost of 2462. 

CONSIDERABLE extensions are in progress at the Rochdale 
Gasworks. Since 1844, when the Corporation became possessed 
of the undertaking, the Gas Committee has handed over to 
the Town Council 245,000/. of the profits in aid of the rates of 
the town. 

AN inquiry has been held at Wigan concerning the extension 
of the free library, to carry out which the Corporation propose 
to borrow 1,000/. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS. 


IN his new book on electric light fittings Mr. Urquhart says :— 
“Incandescent lamps being different from gas-burners, inas- 
much as they can be held in any position, afford great scope to 
the art worker in the production of new beautiful designs for 
brackets and electroliers.” A better illustration of the state- 
ment could hardly be found than in the showrooms of Messrs. 
Mills, Walker & Co., of Stourbridge, and 19 Charterhouse 
Street, E.C. From their established position as manufacturers 
they have perfected an organisation which affords especial 
facilities for work of that sort, and of the highest class. Every- 
body knows that however effective may be the system of electric 
lighting that is adopted, there will be no advantage attained 
unless the light can pass through glass that is really pellucid, 
or, when tinted, will show a homogeneous surface. Messrs. 
Mills, Walker & Co. have long had a reputation that is 
universal for their glass and metalwork in connection with gas 
lighting, and they wisely resolved to gain no less success in 
regard to electric lighting. They have now produced fittings 
that will be adapted to every sort of installation. In shades 
they offer a very great variety of suitable forms, in opal, crystal 
obscured, “ verre moire,” iced and spiral. There are shades 
adorned with patterns, some depending for interest on the form 
employed, while others are so cut that the light may be refracted 
by the facets and appear in its most beautiful effects. There 
are also “ shell reflectors ” which produce effects that are novel 
and pleasing. Much care has been taken to insure that the 


Our assortment of Hand Camieras has been made with 


METAL MINIATUR 


forms will be in keeping, and amidst all the variety there is 
nothing to indicate that the nature of the material was over- 
looked. However ingenious may be the form, it is always 
suggestive of a proper treatment of glass alone. When we 
turn to the fittings of a more elaborate and costly sort, we have 
also evidence of the dominancy of good taste. From the ease 
with which the light can be exhibited at any angle, we some- 
times see that the manufacturers wish to suggest that peculiarity 
alone regardless of the logic of the case. But in the examples. 
by Messrs. Mills, ‘Walker & Co. we can discern no sign of 
indifference to the law of gravitation. The fittings for pendent 
lights are suggestive of being adapted to suspension, and in. 
brackets we have a similar correspondence with the position, 
and this becomes more remarkable with such a material as. 
glass, and especially when, as in Messrs. Mills, Walker & Co.’s 
productions, the smallest glass fitting appears to have been 
specially manipulated by hand. 

We should like to see architects seizing the opportunities. 
for designing which are afforded by fittings for electric light.. 
It is, therefore, satisfactory to learn that although Messrs. 
Mills, Walker & Co. have a competent staff, they make a 
prominent announcement that “any designs in glass or metal 
can be made to order, and strict accuracy guaranteed.” There 
could not be stronger evidence of the resolve of the firm to 
get out work of the highest class, no matter how great may be: 
the trouble. 

The metalwork of their fittings is excellent throughout. The: 
lines are graceful, and there is a general absence of contorted 
curves. From what _is said above by Mr. Urquhart, it is. 
evident that people like to see ornamental forms derived from 
flowers in connection with the electric light, and Messrs. Mills, 
Walker & Co. can gratify them. They have drawn largely on 
nature for their forms, and have tried to be as faithful as pos- 
sible in their reproductions. Those who prefer a more severe 
style will also be able to obtain fittings that will suit their 
requirements. 

It is satisfactory to find an English firm entering on the 
manufacture of electric light fittings with so much enterprise, 
skill and experience. In that way only can success be assured. 
Messrs. Mills, Walker & Co. will, we are confident, deal with 
the business in a broad way, so as to enable it to be classed. 
among the principal manufactures of the country. There is a 
great variety of work to be done, and they have shown their 
competence to treat all classes of fittings from the simplest 
shade to the most ornate electrolier. 


ARION’S 


UPPLY _WAREH 


HAND CAMERAS. 


the view of meeting the requirements of all. 


USE. 


We have them givin 


Pictures from 1} inches square up to 7 Plates. 


better made. 


E CAMERAS. Very Handy. Very Durable. 


1} x 1} inches square, 258,; 2x 2 inches square, 45s,; 3; x 37, 84s. 


PARCEL CAMERA. This Smallest and Simplest of Cameras h 


Measures open 8x5x4. Covered in saddler’s leather, £5, We strongly recommend purchasers 


to see this Apparatus. 


—" 


Well Recommended. 


as been much Improved. 
There is none 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


PROCESS. The Simplest,. 


ackets of cut sizes. 


EVERY PHOTOGRAPHIC REQUISITE. 


Sq Se RG use 
MARION’S CELEBRATED FERRO-PRUSSIATE or BLUE 


Cleanest and Best Process for Copying Tracings. Useful also for Negatives. Sold in P 


MARION’S PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTING SOLUTION. This Mountant has a very large 


Sale. Is the best yet made. Price 1s, per bottle. 


Boor Ss. 
MARION’S “PRACTICAL GUIDE,” 2s. 6d.; Johnson’s “Book. on Retouching,” 42s.;. 


. K. Burton on “All Printing and Photo-Mechanical Processes,” 48,; Sir David Salomons’ ‘ Note Book,” 1s.; Burnett's “ Art 
Essay,” 16s.; Wilson’s “Quarter of a Century of Photography,” 16s. 


MARION’S CELEBRATED DRY PLATES, made in Three Rapidities. 


41x 34 63x 432 84x 64 
Ordinary (Yellow Label) ... inky aitee 18. 0Gs 2s. 3d. 4s. 3d. per dozen, 
Rapid (White Label) eee ee eee ee ls. 8d. 3s. Od. 5s. 6d. ” ” 
Instantaneous (Brown Label) 1s. 6d. 8s 8d. ayeree ofa be ere tae ry] 


22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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chamber, and from thence it runs out through tubes placed 
ELLIOTT’S PATENT SMOKE ANNIHILATOR. on either side. Nothing but a white innocuous steam escapes 
from the chimney. Indeed, so harmless is the escaping steam 
A NUMEROUS party, including representatives of the press, | that a pocket-handkerchief held in it for several minutes 
assembled at Mr. Samuel Elliott’s Albert Joinery Works, | shows no sign of dirt or offensive smell. The noxious sulphurous 
Newbury, on June 25, to inspect the Elliott's Patent “ Smoke | fumes emitted with the smoke are also entirely eliminated. The 
Annihilator.” Letters regretting inability to attend were re- | water in the machine absorbs all the sulphur, and therefore 
ceived from Lord Derby, Lord Howard, the Right Hon. Jos. | contains a large proportion of sulphurous and sulphuric acid, 
Chamberlain, M.P., W. G. Mount, Esq., M P., the High Sheriff | and other forms of chemical compounds, which, as with gas 
-of Bristol, R. Norman Shaw, Esq., RA, Lloyd H. Baxendale, | products, may eventually prove of commercial value. The — 
Esq., Colonel St. John, and others. exhaust steam is conveyed into the chamber with the smoke, 
The annihilator can be placed in any position either within | and escapes through a number of. holes in the revolving 
-or outside the building. It is automatic in its action, and can | cylinder. The condensation therefore keeps up a supply of water, 
be attached either to existing machinery by a belt, or worked | or, if necessary, water can be kept up to the regulated height by __ 
‘by a separate engine of 1 horse-power. The principle of the | a ball-cock from the cistern. The machine is of cast-iron, so 
dnvention is simply that of suction—sucking the smoke from | that the wear and tear is unappreciable. The cost being but — 
the chimney by means of a powerful fan, and forcing it into | 30/. or 4o/., it will be seen that even to make an experiment 
the “Annihilator,” where it undergoes a process of washing, | with it will be but an inexpensive matter, especially when the _ 
-eliminating therefrom every trace of smoke and sulphur. The | beneficial results to be expected are considered. The mode of — 
mechanical construction of the “Annihilator” is somewhat | attachment to chimney-shafts is both simple and inexpensive, 
similar to that of a churn, The chamber contains a certain { and it is further claimed that owing to the strong draught 
caused by the fan, the smoke is drawn over the fire and car- 
bonised, and that it will produce more perfect combustion, and 
so insure a considerable saving of fuel. Mr. Elliott has taken 
out a patent for the “ Annihilator” for the United Kingdom, as 
well as for foreign countries. be: 
The visitors on arriving by the trains were met atthe station 
by carriages, and driven straight to the Albert Joinery Works. 
Here they were met at the entrance-gates by Mr. Samuel K 
Elliott and his two sons, Mr. Albert and Mr. Harold Elliott, and — Bo 
were conducted to the lawn, where there was on view a 
specially constructed “Annihilator,” the principles of which — 
were fully explained by Mr. Elliott. The varied products 
obtained from the smoke were exhibited, and their application 
illustrated. There was also the original wooden design, rough 
depth of water, together with a revolving apparatus, and just as | and clumsy beside the finished and developed machine. The 
‘in a churn cream is converted into butter, so in this machine visitors were next conducted to an elevated platform, specially 
the smoke is turned into another substance, a kind-of froth or | constructed for the occasion, and commanding a full view of the 
scum, about the consistence of thin barm. By the action of the | large chimney from which the black clouds of smoke have 
agitator on the water a fine spray is produced, which so usually been issuing. Since the application of the invention, 
moistens and destroys the smoke, together with all sulphurous | the chimney, originally 60 or 70 feet high, has been taken down 
fumes, that none can escape to pollute the air. The frothy | to within about 20 feet or 30 feet of the roof of the engine 
‘substance, containing all the black carbonaceous part of the | house. T he “ Annihilator” had been attached to the chimney — 
‘smoke, is tossed upwards and collected on half a dozen sheets | and a connecting lever carried across to the raised platform 
of perforated iron placed loosely one over the other in the | The visitors were afterwards entertained at luncheon. ee 


ELECTRIC BELLS, INDICATORS, WATCHMAN’S DETECTORS 


Before Specifying ARCHITECTS are invited apply to ss 


SP. JOLIN Bo CO., Ninny Vite st, BRISTOL 


CATALOGUE, price 6d. Post Free. ESTIMATES FREE. 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” ¢ 


Awarded Gold Medals, International Health Exhibition and Architectural 
and Building Trades Exhibition (1889). 


—— 


TECT” 


3 on PLATE PAPER of Illustrations which have appeared in “THE ARCHI 
can now be obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing. , 


PROOF 


TWELVE PROOFS of any of the ART PLATES will be forwarded, post ff 


of a postal order for Ten Shillings. 
For List of Plates see page 20, ‘*Contract Reporter.” 


EANSOR, DAZE & CO., 


2 MANUFACTURERS OF 
1. A NEW SOLID-DRAWN LEAD PIP 


H SQUARE § \ 
H H H 4 With a distinct lining of Block Tin 3; in. thick. Lcad and Composition Pipes, Block Tin Tubes, Window Leads, 


FALL 
PIPE. Astrigals, Lead Wire, Solid-drawn Soil and Fall Pipes (Round and Square), Pig and Sheet Lead, Ingot Tin, 
aes and Rolled Block Tin Sheets, &c. 
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WHICH IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR STREET MAINS ? * 


IN answering this question, are there not many others to be 
taken into consideration? ‘The particular purpose for which 
the main is to be used ; the kind of soil in which the pipe is to 
be laid, that is, does the ground contain any chemical combina- 
tion that might be more detrimental to one kind of pipe than 
to another ? has the pipe in its manufacture been so made as 
to be able to resist the action of the destructive agents that may 
be on the ground? Then, again, the cost of the pipe and the 
figure at which it can be placed in position, and the cost of 
maintenance thereafter, are serious matters for consideration. 
Which, if either kind of pipe, will give the least percentage of 
gas unaccounted for ? 

Wrought-iron mains have some advantages not possessed by 

' cast-iron. Owing to its greater strength, it will resist heavier 
internal pressures ; less liable to fracture by sudden jars or by 
the disturbance of its foundation ; can be joined together with 
less expense and greater speed ; has fewer joints, and can be 
laid in some situations where it would be almost impossible to 
lay cast-iron ; but it has two disadvantages considered serious 
ones—the first cost of the pipe and the limited life, as claimed 
by the friends of cast pipe, when compared with cast-iron in 
many kinds of earth. 

Mains have been made of cast-iron ever since the general 
introduction of gas for illumination, and when examined or 
removed are found to be, as far as the texture of the iron is 
concerned, in as perfect condition as if just placed in the 
ground. There are, of course, exceptional cases, but not many, 
where the ground has become impregnated with some foreign 
matter, which will, and does, act on and destroy the cast-iron 
in a comparatively short time. 

Will not the question be asked, Why is it that one kind of 
pipe will Jast so much longer in the same kind of earth than 
will the other kind of pipe?. A gentleman to whom I put this 
question suggested :—Is it not that cast-iron and wrought-iron 
are different in their construction, different in their chemical 
formation? In cast-iron, the particles of iron of which it is 
composed retain their crystalline or natural shape, and contains 
a proportion of carbon. These crystals are in nature hard, 
bright, and in a measure polished, and are more or less coated 


with graphite, depending greatly on the quality of the iron, all , 


tending to preserve the metal from oxidation. In the manu- 


the Western Gas Association. 


Reet etree att as sie oi Pe hg } cast-iron? 
* A paper read by Mr. Eugéne Printy at the St. Louis meeting of | 


facture of wrought-iron a portion of the carbon is eliminated, 
rendering the metal softer; the crystal or natural form is 
broken up; the crystals are elongated or drawn out, present- 
ing a stringy or fibrous appearance through the length of the 
metal. The graphite coating or protection of the crystals is 
removed, rendering the pipe more open to the action of the 
destructive agents. 

Again. The question is asked, Why will the same kind of 
pipe last longer in one formation of earth than in another? 
Have you not noticed when your pipe, particularly cast-iron, 
was buried in sand for a number of years that a thin, hard 
coating, impenetrable to almost anything, had formed on the 
outside of the pipe? This coating forms to a certain thickness; 
there the decomposition stops. Nature in this case has pro- 
vided a nearly perfect and perpetual protector. Is not this 
combination of sand and iron, which is almost like glass in its 
hard appearance, silicate of iron? And have you not further 
noticed that where this formation does exist there is no escape 
of gas unless it be at the joints, the coating forming a gas-tight 
covering? 

While not exactly germain to the question we have before 
us, yet bearing in that direction, I have thought it might be of 
interest to some of our members to examine a section of 6-inch 
wrought-iron pipe which I submit for your inspection. This 
piece of pipe was in use just two years and seven months as a 
stand-pipe to convey the gas from the retort to the hydraulic 
main. You will observe that it is completely used up. In the 
same gasworks there are cast-iron stand pipes that have been 
in service for over thirty years, and from all appearances are 
good for another thirty years. I think you will agree with me 
in the statement that there is one purpose for which it is surely 
best to use cast-iron pipe. 

When the question is asked, ‘‘ Which is the best material 
for street mains, cast-iron or wrought-i iron?” we would likely 
answer at once cast-iron. Why? Because we have been 
accustomed to purchase the same for a great deal less money ; 
it is cheaper and it will last longer ; and then, we say again, we 
have to renew our wrought-iron services, and we do not the 
cast-iron mains. Have we not overlooked the fact that the 


| wrought-iron services are less than one-half the thickness of 


the cast-iron mains ; that where we have had occasion to make 
renewals, the wrought-iron had been more exposed than the 
The services mostly gave out at gutter crossings, 
where the pipe was not of sufficient depth, and was exposed to 
air and dampness and frost. Is it not true that many of us 
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"ave wrought-iron services in use to-day, and in good condition, 
that were connected to our cast-iron street mains when gas 
«was first introduced to our towns forty and, in some cases, 
‘sixty years ago? We know what to expect as to the lasting 
qualities of cast-iron pipe. We know that with cast-iron 
mains the leakage of gas will average as much as Io per cent. 
“This we gather from the reports received from a majority of 
the gas companies. 

Now, we will see just what is claimed and, we may say, 
‘proven as to the lasting properties of wrought mains ; also as 
to the leakage where they have been used. Under date of 
November 14, 1882, we have the following :—“Gents,—In 
reply to yours of the 9th inst., inquiring about the lasting 
«quality of wrought-iron pipe for gas mains, 1 would say we put 
‘in some wrought-iron main in 1858 ; before laying it we coated 
dt with tar and let it dry in the sun; used tar on the threads 
-and couplings freely, mixed with sand. In 1874 we had some 
-of the same mains taken out, being too small to supply the 
consumption. In all cases the pipe was sound and clean ; all 
we had to do was to re-tar it, and then relay it in other streets. 
“We now have in use over eight miles of wrought-iron pipe from 
a} to 4 inches in diameter, and all of it giving the best of 
-satisfaction. Our leakage account will compare more than 
‘favourably with any other works, and we claim that wrought- 
‘iron pipe is the cause of it.” (Signed, Thomas Butterworth, 
Rockford, I11.) 

The following is a telegram from Mr. O. P. Shaffer, 
‘treasurer, Standard Gas Light Company, New York City :— 
“We find wrought-iron gas mains practically stop all leakage ; 
only leaks we have are on cast-iron crosses and sleeves ; leak- 
age in cast-iron lines in this city averages fourteen per cent. ; 
«ours does not exceed one per cent.” Mr. W. W. McCleary, 
superintendent, Gas Company, Braddock, Pa., writes the fol- 
lowing :—“ Our whole gas system is composed of the converse 
light-lock joint wrought-iron pipe. Is giving perfect satisfac- 
tion ; less than one per cent. leakage.” 

I have here a report from Mr. C. E. Manly, chemist :— 
‘<¢ The following is my brief report relative to a piece of wrought- 
iron taken from a nine-mile line of 22-inch rivetted pipe, work- 
ing.under a head of 530 feet, and having been in the ground 
thirteen years at the mines north of San Francisco. On making 
my inspection of this piece of iron I find it is in good 
condition, and as perfect as any piece of iron just newly 
rolled. The iron is smooth, and has a uniform gauge 
of No. 11. I notice there is not a particle of rust to 
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| hammer should be given; that they will not join by bein 
| rolled or crushed together, as will wrought-iron, for the reasor 


together as with a flux, just as two boards are glued one upo: 


SAIC 3 ENCAUSTIC. 


be found adhering to the iron. This state of preservation 
is undoubtedly due to the protection of prime asphaltum coating. 
That metallic iron will rust in contact with water, which latter 
contains free oxygen air or carbonic acid gas, nature demon- — 
strates every day ; and no matter how perfect the iron may be, 
yet oxidation will show itself sooner or later upon unprotected — 
iron, especially [with cast-iron, due to the impurities therein. — 
These impurities amount to 1oo per cent. of the bulk of the 
cast-iron, due to the graphite, silicon and sand ; and itis, there- 
fore, possible for the entire iron to be dissolved out whenever 
galvanic action exists in patches destructive to cast-iron ; the ~ 
result is a mere shell of graphite and silica, representing the  _ 
original curve and thickness of the pipe. With wrought-iron 
this peculiarity of galvanicaction is unknown, due to its purity and 
absence of crystallisation ; but to insure perfect safety means © 
are taken to prevent any disaster of this kind, defecting even to 
a small degree the surfaces of wrought-iron, by the use of — 
asphaltum or any hard surface impervious to moisture. We 
have fourteen years’ experience to substantiate the above state- 
ment, and as the iron does not show a sign of blemish after the 
fourteen years’ service, I consider it will be found in as good — 
condition one hundred years hence as it is to-day.” (Signed by — 
C. E. Manly, chemist.) ee ae 
Is it not a serious question, “ Which is the best—wrough 
iron or-cast-iron for street mains?” ‘The wrought-iron costing, 
in the first place, from 50 to 100 per cent. more than does the _ 
cast pipe. (This difference is greatly reduced in proportion as 
you get farther away from the points of manufacture.) The 
wrought pipe does not cost near so much to lay, and the saving — 
in leakage will in a very short time balance the extra expense 
for the wrought-iron pipe. The most important question appears 
to be, Will the wrought pipe last? On the other hand, why 
not have our cast-iron pipe, which we think will last, properly 
coated with some material that will close the pores and protect - 
the iron beyond a doubt ; also, have the spigot end of the pi 
turned or ground smooth so that a permanent and tight join 
could be made? : pe 
Engineers and experts are of the opinion that to weld or 
properly join two pieces of steel requires that blows as with 


that the fibre is too short ; that the two surfaces merely stic 


the other. Again, itis claimed that steel being short in t 
grain gives a great deal of trouble by fracturing near the joint: 
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the slips on the mountain sides. 
- trouble from leaky joints than any other pipe they had ever 
used (not excepting the screw-jointed pipe). 
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at the threads. For these two reasons it is not considered 
advisable to use steel mains. Our. worthy secretary intimated 
to me that a word in regard to the converse-jointed pipe would 
likely be of interest. Not knowing anything of it personally, I 
visited the shops of the manufacturers to learn how it was made, 
what it was made of, and to see a joint under pressure. The 
joint I saw tested was made in my presence—two short lenyths, 
about 4 feet each, of 6-inch.outside diameter pipes (the thick- 
ness of the metal was not quite one-eighth of an inch) were 
joined with the short sleeve used in this style of joint ; no yarn 
or tarred rope was necessary, just simply slide the ends of the 
pipes in the sleeve ; give them a slight turn to tighten the lock, 
then the usual clay roll, pour in the molten lead, caulk the 
joint in the usual manner, which appeared to be very easily 
done, as there was not the old-time yarn cushion ; the lead was 
driven solid against the iron, and did not consume so much 
time as the .ordinary joints for cast-iron pipes. After the 
completion of the joint, the open ends of the pipes were closed 
with bolted blank flanges, the pipe laid loosely on 
trestles; a force-pump, with pressure gauge, was con- 
nected.to an opening in one of the pipes, and water 
forced in; a pressure of 500 lbs. to the square inch was 
raised, and allowed to remain for some time, without a sign of 
leak at the joint ; this was a thrusting strain of 14,000 Ibs. to 
force the pipes asunder. The pressure was then raised to 
800 Ibs. per square inch. One of the pipes at this began to 
slide out from the sleeve, and the joint to leak slightly. I 
asked that the pressure, be reduced and the lead recaulked, 
which was done, and the pressure again raised to 300 lbs. 
before a leak was started. Again the pressure was raised to 
850 lbs. per inch, or a thrusting strain of 22,800 lbs. to part 
the joint. 

During my investigation I learned the pipe was manufac- 
tured of the best grade of wrought-iron, similar to that used in 
the manufacture of boiler tubes or flues. After the pipes have 
been tested for imperfections, they are thoroughly coated inside 

and ont by being boiled in a mixture called ‘‘ kalamein.” 
Kalameining consists in “incorporating upon and into the 
body of the iron a non-corrosive metal alloy, largely composed 
of tin.” The surface thus formed is not fractured by blows, or 
by bending the pipe either hot or cold. The sleeve or coupling 
is made of the toughest and best grade of cast-iron, is boiled 
in paraffin to close up the minute pores of the iron ; the outside 
of it, as well as the pipe, is then, if desired, coated again with 
asphaltum. 

The converse-jointed pipe is used very extensively by a 


> number of water companies and natural gas companies. 
- Engineers of these companies, by their testimonials freely 


> 


_ given, speak very highly of it as being so well adapted to resist 
the high pressures and the unusual strains brought upon it by 
They refer to it as giving less 


SEWAGE PURIFICATION WORKS, PENDLEBURY. 


a PENDLEBURY is one of the many places which have been con- 
_ tributing to the pollution of the River Irwell. 
some of the other sources of the evil, this part of the district of 


Compared with 


the Swinton and Pendlebury Local Board may be said to be 
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but a small offender, as the population does not much exceed 


_ 5,000, but as is frequently the case with small places, the sewage 


is of a particularly foul nature and contains a relatively large 


_* quantity of manufacturers’ refuse. é 
Board decided to take measures to abate the nuisance caused 


Some time ago the Local 


~ by the sewage of this part of the district, and purification works 


‘were commenced at Slack Brook, from the designs and under 


_ the superintendence of the late Mr. Robert Vawser, M.Inst.C.E., 
_ 0f Manchester. On the death of that gentleman before the 
* completion of the works he was succeeded as engineer by Mr. 


7. S. McCallum, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E, also of Manchester, who 


__has now brought the work to a satisfactory completion. 
The system of purification adopted is that of the Inter- 


| national Water and Sewage Purification Company, Limited, 


which has also been recently adopted by many other towns 
_ in the neighbourhood of Manchester and near London. The 
~ Pendlebury works are the first in Lancashire where the process 


’ is in regular operation, although large experimental works 


have been set up at Weaste for trial by the Salford Corpora- 
_ tion, and are now acting with complete success. 


. The works under notice consist of four tanks into which the 


_ sewage flows for precipitation, after the addition of the proper 
_ quantity of the precipitant “ ferozone” by means of an automatic 
_ mixer, the patented invention of Mr. Charles H. Beloe, 


_ -MiInst.C.E., of Liverpool and Westminster, the consulting 


- engineer to the company. ‘These tanks have been constructed 


__~ of capacity sufficient to cope with the sewage of a very largely- 
_ increased population. 


$ From the tanks the water is drawn off 
to filters having an aggregate area of 144 square yards, which 


~ contain a layer of “polarite,” the material upon which the 


. tures, and is indispensable almost to man. 


company depends for the removal of the matters in solution 
which have not been attacked by the precipitant. From the 
filters the effluent flows bright and clear, and analysis shows it 
to be in a state of purity which exceeds that of many wells 
from which water for domestic purposes is drawn. By an 
ingenious arrangement of the filters they are made self-cleansing,, 
and thus the labour of removing the top stratum for washing is 
avoided. Further, it is not necessary to disturb the body of 
the filtering material, as the polarite does not need renewal. 

The other part of the district—Swinton—has been providee 
with a sewage-farm of 32 acres in area, but some time ago an 
injunction was threatened against the Local Board with reference 
to the pollution of the stream, and in consequence Mr. 
McCallum has there constructed works of a similar nature and 
for the same process, but much larger, the filters in this case 
having an area of 350 square yards. These will be completed 
in a few weeks. 

The corporations and local boards in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester especially will view these works with great interest, 
as in the case of nearly everyone great pressure is being used 
to bring about that change in the condition of the Mersey and 
Irwell which is necessary if the Manchester Ship Canal is not 
to be a gigantic cesspool. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A PUBLIC MEETING will be held at the Town Hall, Kensington, 
on Wednesday, July 23, at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
under the presidency of the vicar of the parish and chairman 
of the Vestry, the Hon. and Rev. E. Carr Glyn, M.A., sup- 
ported by a large number of sanitarians, educationalists and 
others. The object of the meeting is :—To receive a report of 
the progress which the system of registration has made since 
it was first established in London in 1886, and extended, by the 
aid of the public authorities, throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland; to consider measures for securing the systematic 
training and instruction of plumbers’ apprentices, and educa- 
tion in the branches of science and technology required by 
persons engaged in works affecting the sanitary condition of 
dwelling-houses and other buildings in respect of their water 
supply and drainage ; to direct the attention of Parliament and 
the public generally to the anomalous circumstances that while 
it has long been the practice to require that medical prac- 
titioners, druggists, and others dealing with matters affecting 
the health of the community should possess sufficient training 
and prove their qualification before undertaking their duties, 
there is not at present any corresponding safeguard to the 
public in respect of plumbers, upon whose efficiency the health 
of the public is even more largely dependent. The proceedings 
will be so arranged as to afford a comprehensive view of the 
chief causes of the serious evils now so generally suffered by 
the public through defective and unsanitary plumbers’ work, 
and the means of effecting their removal. 


TIMBER AND ITS USES.* 


I HAVE in this paper carefully avoided treading on dangerous 
ground ; hard botanical names, and matters scientific connected 
with timbers I will leave to abler men than myself. When men 
such as Professors Kernot and Warren have given you their 
tests and experiments, it is not to be supposed that I could 
touch the subject with them. Boards have sat and deliberated 
on the subject, engineers have experimented upon it, and 
much valuable information has been given to the world by their 
labours ; and it is very much to be regretted that with all the 
knowledge at our command the practical man can and does put 
bad, unseasoned timber into his work, destroying and frus- 
trating the aims and ideas of the architect and engineer. I 
have divided my paper into sections under the following 
headings :—Some of the botanical and physiological properties 
of timber trees, felling of timber, seasonings and means em- 
ployed to increase the durability of timber, some of the hard 
and soft woods of England and America, Europe, India and the 
Colonies, and will briefly touch upon them in detail. 
Exogenous, or timber trees, are those that form successive 
rings annually, and so long as they continue to grow add new 
material to the outside of that formed the previous year. This 
material we call wood ; it is tenacious, durable and pliant, to a 
certain extent easily fashioned and wrought into shape and 
form, qualities which cause it to be in very great demand for 
our use ; it holds a very prominent place in arts and manpéeo- 
Steel and iron have 
tried to rival it, and have taken its place in bridges and roofs, 
but I think they have only taken their legitimate place, and 
that both should often be used where wood is now. used atone ; 
but you will still find wood very favourably regarded, and it is 


* A paper read before the members of the Architectural and 
Engineering Association, Melbourne, by Mr. B, Felix Storer, 
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man’s friend. We always look upon a new country with very 
favourable eyes if it is well wooded, first for shelter, then for 
use. I dare say few of you consider how a tree grows. We cut 
a tree through and find three distinct formations—the bark 
(which covers the outside), the pith (in the centre), and the 
substance which lies between is the wood. Now, we divide 
this again into two parts and call it heartwood and sapwood. 
This is a technical name ; of course, a botanist will give you a 
very different name or names for it. Som 

Now you all ought to know sapwood when you see it ; it is 
very hard to detect, I admit, in many instances, but you should 
express very distinct injunctions against its use in your struc- 
tures. Heartwood alone should be used where strength and 
durability are required. The sapwood is nearly always dis- 
tinguishable from the heartwood, being in the case of newly- 
cut timber lighter in colour than the latter, but when seasoned 
in pines and soft woods it becomes blue. Insects attack it and 
you soon find it full of worm holes and rotten. I find a very 
good method in a work by a fellow instructor in carpentry for 
the detection of sap, that is, of course, if you can get the 
material. Many of you, no doubt, only see it when it isin the 
work, framed up and often covered with paint. He says :— 
‘‘ In case any doubt exists as to whether a board or plank has 
sapwood or not, proceed as follows. Cut a short piece off the 
board or plank the full width. Carefully dry it in the oven or 
where convenient. Then take a piece from the centre and an 
equal-sized piece off the side of this plank. Soak them in 
water for six hours and then dry them. The sapwood will 
take longer to dry, having absorbed more water; or I think if 
you weighed them there would be sufficient difference of 
weight for an ordinary balance or scales to detect.” For the 
vegetable physiology of trees I am sure you can for yourselves 
gain more information than I can tell you. 

I will now make a few remarks on the felling of timber, as 
all this bears on our subject, and all thinking men ought to 
have a complete knowledge of the materials under their con- 
trol. Timber should not be cut down at any time, it should be 
cut at proper seasons of the year, at proper ages of the tree. 
The best time for felling’timber is the autumn of the year when 
the sap has descended, and it should then lie some few months 
before being cut up into market forms; this considerably 
improves the quality of the timber and it is not so liable to 
split and warp as when it is cut up immediately after felling. 
When it is cut it should not be exposed in the open air and sun 
at once, as the sudden change produces shakes and cracks. 
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Great care should be exercised in felling a tree so that it can fall 
if possible clear of heavy projecting branches and flat on the 
trunk. You may ask how can it be helped; it can always 
unless strong winds prevail or the tree leans to one side very 
much, by putting the cut on the side you want it to fall first 
and then sawing from the opposite side. I think sufficient care 
is not exercised in felling many of our valuable timbers. 
especially cedar; I have seen many bad fall marks (I call” 
them) when I have been working it up, that is, the timber 
appears as if it had been broken off short clean across the 
grain and then had grown together again, something in the — 
same way doctors mend your bones when broken, only you _ 
cannot see that. The proper time to fell a tree as regards its _ 
age is when the tree has reached its maturity ; this can only be 
ascertained by experience. Many writers have given youthe _ 
proper ages, but I think if you were sent into a forest you _ 
would have some difficulty in arriving at the ages of the trees, 
but you would take fine full grown timbers for your heavy and 
all good work. Young timber is not good for cutting up,asitis _ 
very springy and warps and twists considerably ; how to judge _ 
timber in the log or tree or when cut up cannot be ascertained 
from books, though you may get some valuable information — 
from them, but practical experience is always necessary to. 
enable you to determine whether a specimen of the required 
sort of timber is fit for the work under consideration. I haye 
found from experience that-timbers with little sapwood on — 
them are the best, and by that means some men can tell if the — 
tree when standing is of mature age. edie. 
Seasoning of timber is a branch that receives far too little 
attention from the engineer and the contractor—from the 
engineer because he does not know and from the contractor 
because he does not care. Now, I am not going to say that all 
are to come under this condemnation ; but the “‘ Don’t know” 
and “Don’t care” form a large portion of our builders, and as 
you young architects and engineers come forward and take the — 
lead I hope you will follow out the good old blood and have 
your work made to last by having your timbers properly — 
seasoned before being used. The evils resulting from using 
bad-seasoned timber are often not discovered until too late, 
We get open floor-joists, skirting half an inch from the floor, 
sashes that rattle and shake, creaking stairs, bad fitting doors, 
roofs (where timber is used) sinking and cracking when the — 
wind is blowing. All these things tell of the fraud that has 
been perpetrated upon you. Then you go to the contractor, 
who tells you that he can’t get any other; this is what he gets 
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from the timber-yard. When you interview the timber-yard 
proprietor you fare no better. He will tell you it is the usual 
thing—the consumption is so great that he can’t afford to let 
his capital lie. There you have the root of all the mischief ; 
you see expense is the bugbear. As a rule Mr. Jones is 
zo per cent. cheaper than Mr. Smith, Mr. Jones gets the 
contract, the proprietor giving the architect a hint to keep a 
strict eye on the material Mr. Jones uses. For that money he 
gets something cheap or for nothing, but it is no concern of his. 
He (Mr. Jones) must be kept to his contract, and not paid till 
everything is properly done. Now, this I know is done fre- 
quently ; the good contractor does not get fairly treated, and I 
can assure you some of them often lose money, or fail, and 
somebody else loses it, because they would have good work 
done, and to do that means having good seasoned timber. I 
myself think a great deal of blame rests with the architect ; he 
tries to compete with another architect, and tells his client such 
a building can be done for so much, and the client is much in 
his hands. I have often heard exasperated clients say, “ Why 
was I not told it could not be done for the money? I would 
have tried to raise more;” and so on. But this will not tell 
you how to season timber. In order to keep only a moderate 
stock of timber for a large firm or contractor requires a great 
amount of capital, and the interest adds, of course, to the cost 
of the timber. Instead of allowing the planks and boards to 
dry naturally in the shed (open sheds are the best), so that air 
can circulate freely round them, timber is dried by artificial 
means. I might mention two only—boiling or steam, and 
stove drying. The first named is not very good, as it is very 
expensive, and I have worked steamed timbers that had lost 
_ that strength and elasticity we look for in timber; we like to 
feel it bright and clean in our hands, rigid when framed up and 
braced. But steamed or boiled timber has a dull dead feeling 
about it. I think stove drying is better, but still it does not 
come up to the natural seasoning, and the excessive heat 
shrinks and distorts the wood unduly and too rapidly, and when 
the werk gets to the building it swells and buckles the panels 
of your doors and breaks off the tenons. If they are not glued 
and wedged properly it forces off the stiles and shows large 
gaps ; then when the hot weather comes it dries back again, 
and all the evil I mentioned at first is the consequence. But 
_ I do like the drying-room for good framing that has had some 
material seasoning, if carefully watched, and the heat regulated. 
I think the drying-room avery good thing for any firm, and 
' was surprised to find the good timber merchants and con- 


tractors here not adopting them. In England no good firm is 
without one. But they should be properly attended to. 

Of the means employed to increase the durability of timber 
I do not say much, only that the best means for the preserva- 
tion of timber is to see that it is well seasoned ; and when used 
for joists and beams, where built into walls, have them always 
built in dry, and air circulating freely round them. For ground 
floor joists a coating of creosote (oil of tar) is often used, but I 
do not think it would be effective against the white ant if it is 
not used under pressure, that is, forced through the pores of the 
wood, and this means great expense. Never allow paint or 
other covering to be applied to timbers that are not thoroughly 
dry, as this only tends to stop the outer pores, and the sap 
begins to ferment inside and the timber rots. 

The principal hard woods used in England are the oak, ash, 
elm, alder, box, baywood, mahogany, teak and greenheart, 
American oak, sycamore, poplar. The two last-named ought 
rather to come under the name of soft woods, as both are soft 
and easy working. Oak stands first, and is the most valuable 
of all; no timber can stand as many changes as this, and it is 
extensively used in railway works, such as framework for 
carriages and railway waggons. It is used in the country for 
carts and waggons, for the frames and spokes of wheels. 
Where timber is used in agricultural implements oak is nearly 
always used ; the cabinet-maker uses it for his best work ; it has 
a beautiful grain and works up well in furniture but takes a 
long time to season ; inch-boards should not be used under 
three years’ seasoning and planks from four to seven years. 
Ash is a tough elastic wood and is much in demand for shafts 
of carts, handles for hammers, picks, &c. The builders do not 
use much of this wood, but the cabinet-maker and ship-joiner 
use it extensively ; it makes splendid fittings and takes a good 
polish. Hungarian ash is one of the richest and most beautifully 
figured grained woods we have for ornamental purposes ; ash is 
also much used by the coach-maker, and our tramcars consume 
a great quantity of it. Elm is a wood much used for boards 
for coffins ; it resists moisture well, but will not stand the 
weather ; alternate wet and dry soon rot it ; it will stand water 
well. From Tredgold we find that the piles used in old London 
Bridge stood six hundred years without material decay. Alder 
and boxwood are used very extensively for turnery, and the 
grain is hard and close. Scales and rules absorb much of both, 
printers and engravers use it also ; it is hard to distinguish one 
from the other, but box is slightly heavier and more yellow in 
colour. Mahogany and baywood are largely used ; baywoodis a 
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common kind of mahogany, and comes from about the Bay of 
Honduras, in Central America, and grows to a large size ; it is 
a most valuable timber, and often takes the place of Spanish 
mahogany for rails for stairs, newels, counters, shop fronts, 
bank fittings, &c ; the grain is fine and even, and some is very 
nicely marked. Spanish mahogany is from the West Indies ; 
the principal or. best comes from the island of Cuba, and may 
be readily known by the pores appearing as if filled with chalk; 
it has a fine, rich colour, and much of the best work is made of 
it where cost is not an object. Teak is a very valuable timber, 
and comes from India and Burma; it is sometimes called Indian 
oak. It is very heavy and somewhat resembles brown oak ; a 
large quantity of it is used in shipwork, deck-houses, sashes, 
skylights, combings for hatches, and companion-ways are always 
made of it ; it has an oily, greasy nature, and does not corrode 
iron. No timber that I know, unless it is ironbark, dulls the 
tools sooner. Ship joiners have great trouble in cleaning it up 
for polished work. It has a very strong smell, and insects will 
not attack it ; some of the best kinds of it resemble rosewood, 
only it is lighter in appearance. Greenheart is used chiefly 
for treads of stairs, sills and jambs, for loading ways on 
wharves. It is used in the construction of the large dock gates 
of the Manchester Ship Canal, and wears well wherever placed. 
It is very strong, but gives way suddenly when it does go, 
something like cast-iron. It is very bad to work, and I have 
known men have large sores on their hands through working it, 
the oil causing festering if a splinter gets into the flesh. 
Sycamore and poplar are both light, clean, tough woods, the 
poplar especially. It is used extensively for cart bottoms and 
barrow sides. Floors are also made of it in some parts. It 
wears well, and is tough and stringy. Sycamore is chiefly used 
by the coach-builder. 

Of the soft woods I could almost fill a book, but a few of 
the most used will suffice. They are of the following kinds :— 
White fir or spruce, red or yellow fir. Spruce (white deal) 
grows in Scotland, North America, Norway and Northern 
Europe, It is a clean, white timber, very much used for 
flooring-boards and tongued and grooved matchlining. It 
shrinks and warps very much and is very full of knots, but when 
secured to floors wears well. The best white deal comes from 
Christiania. The sapwood is not easily distinguishable from 
the heartwood until seasoned. It then becomes blue. The 
surface of white deal, when planed, is clean and bright, and the 
timber being tough makes it very valuable for dresser tops, 
shelves, bench tops, and other work of a similar kind. Red 
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soft woods is, I think, the most durable. _ eee 

Clear pine is much used here for good work—counter 
framing and framing of all kinds. It is easily worked, and 
cleans up with a good surface. The work takes paint well,and 
there is no timber so easy to work. It comes here in planks 
from 5 inches thick down to 2-inch dressed shelving, but in 
England most of this class of timber is imported in the log or _ 
balk. I have seen some splendid balks 50 and 60 feet long 
and about 30 inches to 3 feet square. It is cut up into planks 
and boards, and all good contractors keep very large stocks of — 
this timber. Be: 

Pitch pine is a very valuable timber, and is much used in — 
England for large beams. 


It is very heavy, and full of resin. 
Some of the timber is very beautifully figured in the grain, and — 
when contrasted with the straight grain makes very fine frame- — 
work for warehouse screens, counters, &c. It goes dark with 
age, notwithstanding varnish or polish. I have seen it used 
but little in this country, but Oregon timber appears to take its — 
place. Strange to say, this timber (Oregon) is almost unknown 
in England. It is a very valuable timber to us, and is exten- 
sively used in beams and joists, and is a very rigid, hard-grained 
timber. It makes very good roof principals, and does not 
shrink more than ordinary deal. I have some very valuable 
results from experiments made by Professor Kernot, of the 
Melbourne University, and kindly given to me by him for your 
information relative to the strength of this timber :— ee 


EXPERIMENTS ON OREGON TIMBER. 


Beans. spas 
Breadth, Depth. Span.. mee Prior “3 
6 inches. 4 inches, 4 feet. 8,970 lbs, ~~ 
4 inches. 6 inches. 4 feet. 14,190 ,, 
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Transom Dimensions. Length. Breaking Load. 
3 inches by 3- inches. 1 foot. 51,000 lbs. 
99 29 29 P, 555 500 3? 
3. inches by 25 inches, te B3c55OhGs 
3 inches by 2? inches, 2 feet... 64,600 ,, — ~ 
22 inches by 2; inches. Se 51,200 ,, 
2+ inches by 23 inches, 4 feet. 65,800 4, 
_ 2% inches by 22 inches, 29 BR TOO. 55. ee 
A. 3 inches by 2? inches, 6 feet. 32,000 4, 


B. 22 inches by 23 inches. a 20,000 5, 
This last piece had a large knot in it that facilitated fracture. 
Two cubes approximately 3 inches each way were crushed; th 
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first with 5,000 Ibs,, the second with 4,950 Ibs,, the pressure being 


“them. “We have a handbook published here in Melbourne, 


_ different purposes. 


and compiled and written by F. A, Campbell, C.E., lecturer 
on applied mechanics at the Working Men’s College, that is 
extremely useful, and will give you some valuable information. 
Our principal hard woods are ironbark, redgum, tallowwood, 
stringy bark, blue gum, boxwood, turpentine and many others, 
all valuable timbers for heavy work, paving-blocks, sills, wharf- 
planks and framing of heavy structures. All these woods serve 
our purpose the same as the hard woods of England and 
Atherica serve the other side of the world; but our timbers 


shrink more, and some warp and twist very much, but I think 


would compare very favourably if they received the same treat- 
ment as their English and continental rivals. 

Soft woods come from New Zealand, New South Wales 
and Tasmania, and are used in considerable quantities for 
Kawrie is a most valuable timber and is 
largely used for inside work, especially floors, deck-planks, &c., 


but is not goodin frames, as it shrinks very much, and is about 
_ the only timber I know that shrinks endways. 


The colonial 
pine of New South Wales is a wood largely used in that 


_ colony ; it has a clean, yellow appearance, and is spotted as if 


__. raindrops had sunk into it ; this refers to some of it only. It 


* 


’ is used principally for shelving, panels of doors, and, when the 


framing is cedar, it forms a very pleasing contrast. Cedar is 


_ also a very beautiful wood, and I have seen some of it that 


would equal Spanish mahogany in. appearance, though not so 


_ dense and heavy. The blackwood of Tasmania is also very 


beautiful ; it is very like walnut in grain, but is harder to work. 


_ Some of it is remarkable in that when polished the grain 


appears like gold worked in the fibres, and it is also a very 
durable and valuable: wood, shrinking very little if fairly 
seasoned. Huon River pine is largely used for furniture ; the 


_ grain is very fine, in some instances being full of very small 


_knots in clusters ; it is aromatic, and is a valuable timber. 
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FOR THE HOLY LAND. |_% STACY MARKS RA. 


By G. GUFFENS. 


Size, 36 inches by 14inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, 1s. 3d. 


es THE LITERATURE, ART AND 
cevy. | SGIENCE OF ANTIQUITY. 


By FRANCOIS EHRMANN. 
Size, 35 inches by 24 inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, 1s. 34. A Few Special Proofs, 2s. 6d. 
Free by post, 2s. 9d. 


THE REVENGE OF ATHALIE. 


By XAVIER SIGALON. 
TINTED INK Size, 32 inches by 21 inches. Price One Shilling. 


Free b t, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ; tee ah Bort carefully packed inside patent 


Size, 40 inches by 22 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, cal 


Size, 184 inches by 133 inches. 
Price One Shilling each. 
Free by post, carefully - 


Je JACOB; | 
RPL LP LLP AL DP APD PDA A ID APL PRL OP NL Ll J 0h BIL 
May be obtained from all NEWSAGENTS or BOOKSELLERS, or from the PUBLISHERS, Hgiaesey 


ee See ee ee eee eee eee ——— 
Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, H,.,and published-for-the Pesroteaes by-PyAvGILBERT WOOD at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.0., London. 
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A Business Supplement 
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LONDON, JULY 28, 1890. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—July 25.—For Improvements and Repairs 
to Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. Edwin Foster, Architect, Aberga- 
venny. 

ARMLEY.—For Building Wesleyan School. 
W. Rhodes, Architect, Upper Wortley, Leeds. 

ASPATRIA.—July 31.—For Building Vestry to Church. Mr. 
C. J. Ferguson, Architect, 50 English Street, Carlisle. 

Bacup.—July 26.—For Erection of Baths. Mr. C. L.N, 
Wilson, C.E, Municipal Buildings, Bacup. 

BELFAST.—Aug. 12.—For Building Two Houses at Bangor. 
Mr. J. Ewart, 29 Rosemary Street, Belfast. 

BENWELL.—Aug. 6.—For Building Board School and Care- 
taker’s House. Mr. J. W. Thompson, Architect, 55 Pilgrim 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BLACKBURN. — Aug. 1.—For Classrooms to St. Luke’s 
Schools. Messrs. Simpson & Duckworth, Richmond Chambers, 
Blackburn. 

BRINGTON.—July 30.—For Reseating, Reflooring and other 
Alterations to Baptist Chapel. Mr. John W. Wykes, Little 
Brington, Northampton. 

BRISTOL.—July 26 —-For Additions to Police Court. 
R. Phillips, County Surveyor, Shire Hal!, Gloucester. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—July 28 —For Four External Iron 
Staircases for the Workhouse, Dallow Lane. Mr. C. F, 
Chamberlin, Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, Dallow 
Lane, Burton-on-Trent. 

CAMERTON —Aug. 2 —For Additions to Church. Mr. C. J. 
Ferguson, Architect, 50 English Street, Carlisle. 

CarpiFF.—Aug. 7.—For Construction of Graving Dock 
at Barry. Mr. J. W. Barry, Engineer, 23 Delahay Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

CARLISLE —July 25 —For Supplying Cast Malleable Iron 
Spiked Railing (100 yards), with Cast-iron Standards, &c. 
Mr, W. Howard Smith, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Carlisle. 


——<—<——<—<$_$_————— 


Mr. Frederick 


Mr. 


L 


i 


fixed. 


N.B.—See that ‘‘SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon every 


COTTINGLEY.—July 26 —For Building Vicarage. Messrs. 
Bailey, Architects, 9 Market Street, Bradford. 

CREDITON.—Aug. 2.—For Building Schoolroom and Ex- 
tending Present Classroom and Schoolroom at Hayward’s 
Charity Schools. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, Architect, County 
Chambers, Queen Street, Exeter. 

CREWE —July 25.—For Building Large Warehouse Pre- 
mises, for Messrs. Coop & Co. Mr. William Verity, Architect, 
Moot Hall, Wigan. 

CROXALL.—Aug. 20 —For Ironwork (Plate Girders, Trough 
Flooring, &c.) for Bridge near Croxall Station, on Midland 
Railway. Mr. W. H. Cheadle, County Surveyor, Stafford. 
Mr. J. Somes Story, County Surveyor, Derby. 

CRUMPSALL —July 28.—For Building Laundry and Wash- 
house at Workhouse. Messrs. Heathcote & Rawle, Architects, 
6 Princess Street Manchester. 

CWMAMAN.—July 31.—For Rebuilding Chapel, 
Roderick, Architect, Aberdare. 

DORKING.—July 26 —For Extension of Sewers and House 
Connections. Mr. G. Somers Matthews, Surveyor, 35 High 
Street, Dorking. 

DURHAM.—July 25.— For Rebuilding Property, North Road, 
for Mr. Wharton, M.P. Mr. William Fox, Architect, 3 Atherton 
Street, Durham. : 

FELLING.—July 25.—For Building Three Shops. The 
Surveyor, Local Board Office, Felling. 

GREAT DUNMOW.—July 28.—For Alterations to County 
Police Station. Mr. H. Gibson, Clerk of the Peace, Shire Hall, 
Cheimsford. 

GRIMSBY.—July 31.—For Building Shop and Stores, for 
the Grimsby Coal, &c, Company. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, 
Architect, Victoria Chambers, Grimsby. 

GUERNSEY.—For Alterations to Church. Messrs. Freeman 
& Robins, Architects, 42 Grainger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

HASTINGS.—July 28 —For Building Board School for Boys. 
Mr. Frank H. Humphreys, Architect, 6 Trinity Street, 
Hastings. 


Mr 2 


PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 


EASIER TO FIX, 
EASIER TO REPAIR, y 
EASIER TO GLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
eome out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


Ne. 


| 


rn 


Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON,” 


mad 
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HASTINGS.—July 28.—For Additions, &c., to Board School. 
Messrs. Elworthy & Son, Architects, London Road, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 

HoLSwoRTHY.—For Repairing Church and Tower dam- 
aged by Lightning. Messrs. Hooper, Architects, Hatherleigh. 

HorsHAM.—July 25.—For Building Malthouse. Mr. W. 
Buck, Architect, 60 West Street, Horsham. 

' Howpon.—July 30.—For Building Congregational Church. 
Mr. Hope, Architect, 6 Savile Street, North Shields. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—July 31.—For Building Branch Police 
Station, Deighton. The Borough Surveyor. 

KEIGHLEY.—Aug. 1—For Building Post Office. The 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S W. 

KINGSWINSFORD.—Aug. 5.—For Building Classroom to 
Board School. Messrs. Rollinson & Beckley, Architects, 
High Street, Brierley Hill. 

LEEDS.—July 30.—For the Erection of a Branch Bank, for 
the Birmingham and Midland Banking Company, Limited. 
Mr. William Bakewell, Architect, 38 Park Square, Leeds. 


LIVERPOOL.—July 28.—For Building Refuse Destructor, 
Chimney, Shed, &c., and Ironwork. The City Engineer, 
Liverpool. 

MACCLESFIELD.—July 28.—For Building Vagrant Wards at 
the Workhouse. Mr. J. F. May, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Macclesfield. 

MANCHESTER.—Aug. 4.—For Grand Stand, Benches, &c., 


for Agricultural Show at Middleton. Mr. Welburn, Town Hall, | 


Middleton, Marchester. 

MANSFIELD. — Aug. 2. — For Alteration to Property. 
wir. R. Frank Vallance, Architect, White Hart Chambers, 
Mansfield. 

MIDDLETON.—July 30.—For Additions to Premises, Main 
Street. Mr. John D. Evans, B.E., Architect, 82 South Mall, 
Cork. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE —For Extending Premises, Pudding 
Chare. Messrs. Plummer & Burrell, Architects, Newcastle. 

NEw WortLey.—Aug. 2.—-For Additions, &c, to Board 
Room and Caretaker’s House at Cemetery. Mr. J. M. Fawcett, 
Architect, 26 Albion Street, Leeds. 

OLDHAM.—July 28—For Painting and Decorating the 
Large Room at the Town Hall. Mr. A. Nicholson, Town 
Clerk, Oldham. 


(LAWE GILLETT & BLAND), 
Clock Manufacturers, 


Bell Founders and Bell Hangers, 
Ola Oe OO AN 


: FT (HYDRAULIC 
Ea § Q.“RELIANCE” 
PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAJoR’s Patent. 
THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW,. 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


\ 

Makers of the CLOC 

ROYAL COURTS of JUSTICE, LONDON. 
AND OF THE 


CLOCKS AT 
Manchester Town Hall 
Exeter Cathedral 
Llandaff 
Wells 
Sligo Be 
Bradford Town Hall 
St. James’s Palace, 

London 
Sherborne 4 pbey 
Sydney Town Hall, 


Durban Town Hall, S.A. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


— 


“JANUS” WORKS. 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 
ai BATTERSEA. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
ALY Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London,W.C. 


9? 
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ARCH SMITH & STEVENS./BILIETT @ JOHNSTO 


Royal Military Exhibition, &c., &e., &c. 
GOLD MmapALS—HUDDERSFIELD, 1883; Lonpon, 1885, 
SILVER MRDSL—PaRIs, 1889, 


OLDHAM.—July 28.*—For Extension of Board School. Mr. 
J. W. Firth, Architect, 6 Clegg Street, Oldham. 

OLDHAM.—Aug. 8.—For Enlarging Lees Bridge. Mr. 
W. Radford, County Bridge Surveyor, 1 Princess Street, Man- — 
chester. 

PRESTON.—July 31.—For Building Warehouse with Galva- 
nised Iron Roof for Steamship Company. Messrs. Garlick 
& Sykes, Engineers, 33 Winckley Square, Preston. oe 

RASTRICK.—July 30.—For Building Brick Chimney at — 
Badger Hill Mills. Mr. R. F. Rogerson, Architect, 11 Church — 
Street, Brighouse. Sey a 

Ross.—July 30.—For Construction of Passenger Station. 
The Engineer, Paddington Station. meet Ne 

SEDGLEY.—Aug. 18.—-For Building Board Schools and — 
Caretaker’s House at Lower Gornal. Mr. A. P. Brevitt, Archi- — 
tect, Wolverhampton. oS ae 

SHALFORD.—July 28.—For Walling, Fencing and Play- 
sheds at Board Schools. Messrs. Peak & Lunn, Architects, — 

3 Market Street, Guildford. pete 

SHEFFIELD.—July 26 —For Building Board School and 
Additions to Girls’ School. Mr. C. J. Innocent, Architect,17 
George Street, Sheffield. 

SHRIVENHAM —July 30.—For Construction of Abutments 
and Wings of Bridge over Railway with Approaches, Mr.J.D. 
Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. * 

SIDDAL. — July 29.—For Building Four Houses. 
W. H. D. Horsfall, Architect, Commercial Street, Halifax. 

SMETHWICK —July 30.*—For Execution of Works of 
Sewerage. Messrs. Harris & Harris, Engineers, 119 Colmore 
Row, Birmingham. 

SoUTH SHIELDS.— For Rebuilding Premises, Russell 
Street. Mr. J. W. Donald, Architect, 67 King Street, South 
Shields. 5 ae 

SPILSBY.—Aug. 11.—For Construction of Cattle Market. 
Messrs. Thimbleby & Son, Solicitors, Spilsby. ss 

ST. LuKE’s.—July 25.—For Painting, &c., Vestry Halland __ 
Offices and Hot-water Heating. The Surveyor, Vestry Hall, 
City Road, E C. : 

STOCKPORT.—Aug. 1.—For Wrought-iron Hurdles (270 ~— 
yards) and Three Gates for Heaton Norris Recreation Ground, 
Mr. J. Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, Stockport. es. 


Mr. es Z 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


DEATH & DISABLEMENT BY ACCIDENT. 
Railway Passengers’ “Assurance Company 
Assures £1,000 at Death and Full Benefits at £4 per annum. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. zB 

Annual Income, £250,000. 80,000 Annual pe 


Lavested Capital and Reserve Fund, 
Compensation Paid, £2,750,000. : 


West End Office:—8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 


Head Office:—64 CORNHILL, LONDON,E.C 
av oe rican Secretaries. 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 
FLOORING BLOCKS. 


Tha only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


and BELLS at the 


z BFLLS AT 
Craig-y-Nos Castle 
(Mad. Patti) 
Eddystone Lighthouse 
Birmingham Municipal 
Buildings 
Hove Town Hall 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con 
ceal nails, at following very low prices : 11x43 Dry Wainscot Oak 
eo 57s. 9d. per square; 1X4} ditto, 483. ; 14x44 Pitch Pine, 28s. 6d, : 
hae ithe Holy, Trinity | 1x4 ditto, 238. yd, - IMPORTERS “ 


Crawley Parish Church VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Corbridge-on-Tyn 
Parish Church Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Windermere Church Wha'fand Sawmills :_537 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. Fae 
Eiffel Tower, Paris Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, W- hagas 
Telephone 3,188, tee 
Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wa‘nscot, Birch, Doors, Moulde 
ings, Deals, &e. ; 


_ 292 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 


SPRAGUE’s TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 


-€~—6—«dIDS Fleet St... London, 
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TARPORLEY.—July 30.—For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes, 
Sluice Cocks, Waste-Water Meters, Hydrants and other 
Castings. Mr. Henry Bancroft, 83 Mosley Street, Manchester. 


THORVERTON.—July 28.—For Building Conservative Club 
Room. Mr. Octavius Ralling, Architect, 9 Bedford Circus, 
Exeter. 

URMSTON.-~Aug. 4.—For Extension of Main Sewer, 
Gammershaw. Mr. Hooley, C.E, Union Offices, Patricroft. 


WAKEFIELD.— For Bishop’s Residence. Mr. William 
White, F.SA, Architect, London, and Mr. William Watson, 
Architect, Wakefield. Box 31, Post Office, Wakefield. 


WALLINGFORD.—Aug. 2.—For Sewerage Works (Shone 
Hydro-pneumatic System). Messrs. Shone & Ault, Engineers, 
Great George Street Chambers, Westminster. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—July 29 —For Building Board Schools. 
Mr. W. A. Longmore, Architect, 7 Great Alie Street, White- 
chapel. 

WALWORTH.— Aug. 7.—For Building Lock and Itch 
Wards at Newington Workhouse. Messrs. Henry Jarvis & 
Son, Architects, 29 Trinity Square Southwark, S.E 

WINCHESTER.—Aug. 1.—For Reconstruction of Shawford 
Bridge. Mr. J. Robinson, Engineer, 13 Southgate, Winchester. 
_ WOkKING.—July 30.—For Extensions at Maybury Board 
Schools. Messrs. Welman & Street, Architects, 50 High 
Street, Guildford. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—July 28 —For Building the Victoria 
Hotel. Mr. A. P. Brevitt, Architect, Red Lion Street, Wolver- 
hampton. 

YEOVIL.—J uly 26.—For Building Clock Turret to Town Hall. 
Mr, J. Johnson, Architect, 9 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


TENDERS. 


CORK. 

For Building Infants’ School and Offices, St. Luke’s, Cork, for 
the Right Rev. Monsignor Riordan. Mr. D. J. COAKLEY, 
Architect, 86 South Mall, Cork. 

D. Callaghan, Cork . , : ; ey a Hep) ee 8 
T. O. FLYNN, Cork (accepted) . 2 ion yoo ee LOWEe 
Plumbing not included. 


CORK —continued. 

For Flooring New Bonding Stores, Glen Distillery, Cork. 
Mr. D. J. COAKLEY, Architect. 

Wm. Connell, Cork, F : ’ ’ 


BLACKWOOD. 

For Construction of Buildings, Gasholder Tank, Tar ‘Tank, 
Boundary Walls, &c., for the Blackwood Gas and Water 
Company, Limited. Quantities by Mr. T. DYNE STEEL, 
M.Inst.C.E:, Engineer, Newport, Mon. 

Gardner & Price, Newport ; #2;400 O° 0 
Henry Welsh, Blackwood and Hereford . 22,200 6:50 


-£199 0 O 


Morris & Thomas, Blackwood and Newport 1,998 15 oO 
J. Monks & Co., Newport and Crumlin (ac- 
cepted ) . . e . . . . e 1,780 oO oO 
BRENTWOOD. 


For Iron Staircases for Schools at Brentwood, for the Guardians 
of the Hackney Union. 


Potter . ’ . : . . . . £698 o O 

Greening . . . : : : . 675 0 oO 

Baker . , 617 0 0 

St. Pancras Iron Company . : : ° sh 720? 0 

Richmond . - é 550 50.0 

Constructional Ironworks Company F . 390 0 O 
CARDIFF. 


For Erection of Schools for 290 Children in St. Mary’s Parish, 
Cardiff, for the Rev. G. Arthur Jones, M.A. Mr. FRED. 
J. VEALL, Architect, Arcade Chambers, High Street, 
Cardiff. Ouantities by Architect. 


Lock, Cardiff . A . ° .  Lb7iIs oO 
Allan, Cardiff . , . ‘ . . . 1,696 0 0 
Gibbon, Cardiff. . . $ 1,613 0 oO 
W. Thomas & Co., Cardiff ; . - 1,597 0 0 
J. HAINES, Cardiff (accepted) . : : snl yg fe OO 


COVENTRY. 
For Shopping in Read Street, Coventry, for Mr. W. H. 


Herbert. Mr. E. J. PURNELL, Architect, Coventry. 
G. T. Smith & Sons . ; .£1,600 0 oO 
Ivens. : . ’ . . 1,350 0 O 
OF Haywood, jun. : ; . . ¥,295 00 
Cu: Hilk; : : ° 3,245.00 
GARLICK (accepted ) . 1,180 0 Oo 


SPRAGUE & CO: 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Brits oF Quantities, Specirications & REPoRTS 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 

COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHGTOGRAPKS. 


METCHIM & SON, 


Accurately and with despatch. 


ILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 


QUANTITIES, dc., LITHOGRAPHED MEECIE ARCONG: REPORTS, &e., 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


(Established 1847) 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


20 P ARLIAMENT STREET, 8. W.| Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables,” price 6d. 


above descriptions of work in the best style. 


PLANS of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ALL OFfICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 


envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


NO ZINC, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper 
Drawing Paper, Ssctional Paper, 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING). HULETT & 00., Lim., 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. 
ENGINEERS, 
Britannia Works, Whart Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


ordi &c., sent on application. 


55 & 56 High Holborn, London. 


GAS. FITTING, 


PLUMBING, 
HOT WATER, 


ELECTRIC BELLS. 


Work Carried Out under Efficient Management. 


(Lim.), 


&C., 


Mounted Papers, 

Cortinuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &e. 
&c., at reduced prices. 

Samples and Prices Free. fend for List. 


QUANTITIES, ETE, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style, 


Estimates and Designs upon application. 


Coenen and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
pers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continnoug 


R. J. STEGGLES, 


384 Caversham Road, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


» SHAKESPEARE 
ee PRINTING WORKS, 
" BIRMINGHAM, 


TOCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 
Prices quoted cn a plicati for Deli P ph 
Railway Station, for all oniaties of, ect eee 


BATH STONE Bap sac specially to suit Architects’ 


Syecificutions and Builders’ use, 
- Address_YOCKNEY & CO Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, 


WwooD- BLOCK PAVING 


! Pox Churches, 8 Schools, 


Sa Estimates and full par tilted 


THOS. GREGORY &C 


Woop Pavinc AND STEAM 


sia Clapham Junction, S.W. 


Mr. WHITE’s SYSTEM), 


QUEX {RON COMPANY, 


KILBORN, N.VW. 


o.| Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 


fiices, & 


on application to 


Joinery Works, 


4 


eos 


COVENTRY — continued. 
For Building Cycle Factory, Little Park Street, Coventry. Mr. 
H. W. CHATTAWAY, Architect, ey 


C. Haywood, Coventry 
Heatherley, Coventry a 
Reed & Co, Plymouth 
J. Fell, Leamington . 
Ee Worwood, Coventry . 
C,. GRAY HILL, Coventry (accepted ) 
ree & Sons, Burton-on-Trent 
M. Hughes, Birmingham . 


GRIMSBY. 


For Building New Barracks for 1st Lincoln Artillery Volunteers, 
E: 


Victoria Street, Grimsby. Mr. 
F.R.LB.A., Architect, Grimsby. 
Hewins & Goodhand, Grimsby 
Guy & Gooseman, Grimsby 
Thompson & Sons, Louth 
H. Marrows, Grimsby . ‘ 
T. Siminson, Grimsby 


T. WILKINSON, Cleethorpes (accepted ) : 


For Sanitary Alterations and Additions to the Hilda Schools, 
Grimsby, for the Great Grimsby School» Board. 
E. W. FAREBROTHER, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, Grimsby. 


J. M. Thompson & Sons, Louth . 
T. Wilkinson, Cleethorpes . 
Hewins & Goodhand, Grimsby 
H. Marrows, Grimsby (accepted) 


For Building new Braiding Rooms, Grimsby, for the Great 


Grimsby Ice Company, Limited. 


BROTHER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Some: 


N. Kirk, Grimsby ‘ 

Hewins & Goodhand, Grimsby . 
Jolland Chapman, Grimsby 

W. H. Smith, Grimsby 

J. Wilkinson, Grimsby ‘ 
Nightingale & Danby, Grimsby . 
T. SIMINSON, Grimsby (accefied ) 


For Building new School for Sister Evangelist, of the Convent, 
Grimsby. 


FAREBROTHER, FRIB.A, Architect, Grimsby, 


Nottingham, Heneage Street, 


H. MARROWS, Grimsby (accepted) 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &e. 


New Ten-inch Builder's Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each ; by post, 1s 8d. 

Twe!ve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 
Ask for ‘‘SuRvEYING LIST.” 


Ww. IN ok ee ae & Se eee 


Opticians~ to M. Governmen 


013 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


“SPHINX’ fi ecg D CEMENT 


1121bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 Ibs. to lsinch ; 

seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to squareinch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
\ and Hereford Water Works. 

Specially adapted for Con- 


§ crete Pe Fioone and Street Paving. 


f 
_HP MECLIPSE” PORTLAND GEMENT 
== =F Quick setting; test 3 parts 
/ Standard Testing Sand. 230 lbs. 


finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
mn , in the market. Specially 

adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, iockiietniotne in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, ce | 
foundationa, &e. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 


always on hand. 


per square inch; 28 days. The. 
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GRIMSBY—continued. 


Additions to Block of Buildings, Central 


Market Place, Grimsby, for Mr. Harrison. Mr, E, W. 
“& 3,800 O O FAREBROTHER, F.R.I.B A, Architect, Grimsby. 
3,600 0 O W. H. Emerson, Grimsby : ‘ : : 43421520 
3,504 0.0 J. White, Grimsby : ; : ; : »2 280 305 
384) O20 John Grey, Grimsby . : : : 205-020" 
STF 40 2G Hewins & Goodhand, Grimsby : ; : 197.0. 0 
22 F100: 4030 T. REGGALL, Grimsby (accepted ) ; 4 -) 103,00 
- 3,075 © 9, For Building new Apprentices’ Home, Victor Street, for the 
Seg te pene oe Great Grimsby Ice Co, Limited. Mr. E. W. FARE- 


BROTHER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Gi 


Gay & Gooseman, Grimsby : - £4,338 9 0 % 

Walker & Cook, Grimsby , , ; 3,778. OO 

W. FAREBROTHER, H. Marrows, Grimsby ; 3,722 0 O 3 

T. Siminson, Grimsby .° 5 F + °3,003-2°7 ae Ef 

£2, 887 0 0 Hewins & Goodhand, Grimsby ; ong eG OOERE SES - 
° 2 ee Oe THOMPSON & SONS, Louth (accepted) . 43.575 One 
: : se . 4 For Alterations and Additions to the Offices and Works to the 
Pee ee Grimsby News Co. Mr. E. W. FAREBROTHER, F.R.I.B.A, 
2,680 Boe Architect, Grimsby. 


Mr. 


£,282:50:°-0 
27320040 
269 0 0 
BEG Be 


Boxgrove 


Mr. E. W.. FARE- 


ae Oo 0 No competition. 
343. 0 0 
338 0 0 HOLBEACH. D 
334 0 o | For Works to Farm Buildings, Holbeach, Lincolnshire, for Mr. Sa 
308 19 6 Clark Ingamells. Mr. F. BOREHAM, ‘Architect, 75 Finsbury “D 
. 299 0 0 Pavement. 
_ 293 Oo fe) Gilder . ° e ° ° ° - £549 15 fo} 
Parker & Jessop . : : a 505 0-8 
Langley : : 464 Te oe 
Mr. E. W. Darby . : : < AGP O28 
Leafe . ‘ e425 Oe 
~ £3800) 0 TODKILL (accepted) ‘ ° 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, wind Open Fire 
Ranges, 

Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


| BEST GREEN 


/ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
: Buttermere Lake). 

Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 

~)\ “ Model Dwelling,’ New- 

“ \\ castle Exhibition, 1887. 
: hs 4) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRIOZS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0., 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
Bich inde Tia Phe Mee lo Wal Bo In Small Sizes, 
FOR 
MARBLE WORK. aetna 
GRINDING, 
_ MILEY & SONS & SONS, Lim*- A READ ENS oe 
eam Sawing, Moulding, Finite and ’ 
ata (al hing 3 Works, ae ~ =D of PUMPING, &c. 
A ents for the “ FR -UPON-TYNE. } de erties SHOW- SR, Giteen, 
8 OSTERLEY MARBLES 11] QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


Works—BOURTON, DORSET. 


J. M. Thompson & Sons, Louth . ; : ‘ 
Walker & Cook, Grimsby . ‘ F 
Guy & GOOSEMAN, Grimsby (accepted) 5 : 


For New Shop Fronts for Mr. C. Jeffs, Grimsby. 
FAREBROTHER, F.RI.BA., Architect, Grimsby. 
H. MARROWS (accepted of 


For Building Residence, with Stabling and Fencing, on the - 

Road, 
A.R.LB.A, Architect. 

A. A. GALE, Woking (accepted ) : : 


233: 0.0 
195--Ore9 
Mr, E. W. 


GUILDFORD. 


Guildford. Mr. ROBERT CLAMP, 


& £2,427. OO" 


REGISTERED | 


TIGHTHING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, ' 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required, 


Colliery Signals 
AND 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Nsti- | 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


TELEGRAMS— A 
“Blackburn. Nottingham.”’ % 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.) LIMITED. 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, — 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


| Every information to be obtained at the Company's 
Offices. 2 MOORGATE STREET. LONDON, B.C. 


~ NIGHTINGALE’S 
‘BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 

REGISTERED No. 60808. . sae 
' SoleProprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby os 


Specialty: ‘‘ BALTIC REDWOOD.” aah 
| Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1888. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARB as 


Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


JuLyY 25, 1890. | 


THE A ROT Peagc dL, 


5 


SUPPLEMENT 


oo, taht LR SO ree. 11 eS ———————————— 


HAINTON. 

For Building New Stone Entrance, for the Right Hon. Edward 
Heneage, MP, Hainton Hall, Grimsby. Mr. E. W. 
FAREBROTHER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Grimsby. 

J. M. THompson & SONS, Louth (accepted). 


LLANDRINDOD WELLS. 


LONDON—continued. 

For Repairs, &c., at the Workhouse Infirmary, Havil Street, 

Camberwell, ‘for the Guardians of the Poor of the Parish of 

St. Giles’s, Camberwell. Mr. Rost. P. WHELLOCK, Archi- 
tect, 45 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

Messrs. Stokes, Walworth * : 


7 £1250 0...0 


gh uncti Tins 1,246 0 0 
For Building House at Llandrindod Wells, for Mr. Rees i fede ry can : Oo O ee EL : : 3 ras 10 oO 
ge Mr. F. BOREHAM, Architect, 75 Finsbury Pave- bi Dudley, New eas ; = ; es F e 
erred rs take Fee sey nah ts209 0° OL WW & is cantle; Bonthwan WE ha ae ho 0 
Price & Deakins goat a ge) F043 OO |W. Smith, Camberwell- 60° G4 Sa 0% |e) 929 10-0 
pits ee Siemrire ity mtg os Oo J. Peattie, Kensington ree O27 OO 
ee Gc: are bis 2) y SAP 3 p80 eae R. & E Evans, Peckham ‘(accepted ) ements 055"0%:0 
y : - 945 © ©} For Construction of Iron Escape Staircases for Exterior of 
LONDON. Workhouse Infirmary, New End, Hampstead. Mr. C. 
for Erecting a Coroner’s Court, Mortuary, &c., at Manor BELL, Architect, 3 Salters’ Hall Court, Cannon Street, E.C. 
Place, Walworth, for the Vestry of St. Mary, Newington. Fraser & Co. ‘ bets ; £437 oes 
Messrs. H. JARVIS & SON, Architects. Marshall & Hatch . . . . 3 o 9° 
G. Dickinson, Loughboro’ Junction . 5 £35560 ° Oo T. Potter & Sons ‘ : : ‘ : : 34 oO 
‘T. Tarrant, Camberwell . - - 2,642 0 0 St. Pancras Iron Co. . ae EER SS Sig 
Longley & Co, Crawley : . 2,595 0 O Pearson SerCoxe. : ‘ JUS ts OLO 
J. Marsland & "Son, Walworth . ‘ SL BeOS. “0: <0 C. Smith & Sons . 235 2 co] 
Balaam Bros., Old Kent Road. 2,475 0-0 J. F. CLARKE (accepted ) 227 13 0 
Flew & Co, Kensington x 2,440 0 0 B. C. Badham & Co. b 257 192.6 
Barrett & Power, Hackney 2,429 0 0 Constructional Ironworks Co. . 195 O O 
H. L. Holloway, Deptford 2,427 o o| For Repairs at St. John’s Square Weclayan Chapel. Mr, F. 
G. Lusk, Mile End . 2,426 0 0 BOREHAM, Architect, 75 Finsbury Pavement. 
W. & H. Castle, Southwark Bridge Road 2,363 0 oO Langler & Pinkham hin ionsge ASN ec are tO 
Caplen & Redgrave, Croydon . 2.207.100 Anley . - : : : ; . wid kya OG, O 
J. Williams, Harrington Square af 2250 16 o E. Lawrance & Sons ? - : : s hitgO7 POO 
Scharien & ‘one Chelsea . : 5 3 2,243 rome) LONG (accepted) . ; 346 I0 O 
Outhwaite & Son, East Smithfield + «+ 2,225 © ©} For Works and Redecoration at Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
Burman & Son, Kennington ° » 2,200 0 0 Canonbury. Mr. ROBERT ANNAN, Architect, Highbury. 
Cox & Parsons, Battersea. : ‘ 2,199 14 9 O’Dyly & Co, Limited . ; j £302 0 0 
For Erecting Mansion at 23 Berkeley Sateen W., for Mr. W. G Flaxman . Sense ERE 245 eae 
Grogan. Messrs. J. T. WIMPERIS & ARBER, Architects. Taylor & Son. > : 231 9 
Johnson . : ‘ ; . £7,689 Aik ty Garfitters Work. 
Colls & Sons. : Pe cADI OO Taylor & Son 69 0 O 
Clark & Mannooch . 7,504 0 o| For Alterations to the Victoria Hall, SArawaten for Mr. P. J. 
Patman & Fotheringham . : ONT S4AO! . Oxy 1O | George. Mr. C. J. C. PAWLEY, "Architect, 
Lea . - jt ia RSE R Os 0 CaS, coy Ba pS eS Ae ; FLL Obi O= 0 
Lawrence & Sons . . ie 7,2 Cares 70 J. Mansbridge VIG. 01-9 
PRESTIGE & Co. (accepted ) : - 7,276 0 0! Turtle & Appleton 695 0 O 


HEATING wu citroses. 


By HOT WATER, High and Low Pressure, Improved Low Pressure Steam, and Improved 
Moist Hot Air Apparatus. 


VEN TIiTtATIEON!. 


COMYN CHING & CO., CASTLE STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON. W.C. 


Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. Established 1847. 


THE LANE END WORKS, Lim? 


(Chairman—J,. SPENCER BALFouR, M.P, General Manager—T. FREEMAN.) 


ss “London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Pheenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
GLAZED BRICES: 


CLAY —Non-absorbent and Ferruginous. GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 


GLAZED TILES, 


With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and_ CEILINGS. 
N.B.—These cannot detach through Vibration or Damn. 


Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOUSE, inc.uding 
Messrs. SPIERS & PoNnD’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
was carried out by the LANE END WoRKs, Limited. 


TEBBUTT’S Parent” SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
" LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE. 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
C. G. TEBBUTT Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSD, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


TRADE MARK, 


ERIOKS.- Please specify 
* Cast-Iron Glaze.” 
L.E.W. 


TILES.—Please specify 
“ Patent Security.” 
L.E.W. 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. 


6 


NEWPORT. 

For Rebuilding Premises, 85 Commercial Road, Newport, 
Mon., for Mr. John Jones. Mr. ALFRED SWASH, MSA, 
Architect and Surveyor, Friars Chambers, Newport, 
Mon. 


2? 


Fe 


_ Rees, Williams & Son, Newport. . . e£930 0 0 
Charles Colley, Newport . . . : 5) O8650 20 
Charles Lock, Newport ‘ : ; 865 I0 oO 
Moulton & Brownscombe, Newport i j 837 0 O 
Jobn Linton, Newport. ; : 799 9 0 
George Wilkins, Newport . : ; F150 Oo 
Morgan & Roberts, Newport . A : 745 0 O 
Thomas Webb, Newport . : : é 736: 20720 
F. G. Diamond, Newport . : : 720 0 0 
E. RICHARDS, Newport (accepted ) ; 3 » 694 0-0 


RuUDRY. 

For Building. Hotel at Rudry. Mr. G, A. TREHARNE, Archi- 
tect, Aberdare. 

J. H. JAMES, Pontypridd (accepled us 


SANDFORD. 
For Building Board School and Master’s House at Sandford, 


«£1,590. 0 0 


Winscombe. Mr. E. M. HIPPIsLEY (Messrs. Hippisley 

& Sons), Architect, Wells, Somerset. 
J. Ford & Sons, Cheddar . : : £2,394 o oO 
H. A. Forse, Weston-super- Mare . 2.25020 <0 
J. & C. Clark, Blagdon ; : 2.31IwO.0 
Merrick & Son, Pte : 1;9027 0-20 
A. Krauss, Bristol. . . : 1,805 0 Oo 
A. J. Dorey, Weston- “super- -Mare ; ; 1,784 0° 0 
George Willcox, Clevedon : 1,654 16 7 
JOHN VALLIS, Frome (accepted) . 1,620 10 0 


SEAFORD. 
For Erection of Sunday School Buildings for the Seaford Con- 
gregational Church. Mr. E. J. HAMILTON, Architect, 
70 Ship Street, Brighton. Quantities not supplied. 


Smith & Son, Norwood : é ah 247 0 36 
Patching & Son, Brighton : 03° oO 
Morling, Seaford F ; : : 890 15 oO 
Wilkinson, Seaford . : : : . 8300-0 
Baker, Seaford. ‘ . SI25-075.0 
Kibbey, Berry & Kirk, Seaford . ; FO7280= GC 
JOHN WILSON, Alfriston * 778 10 0 


. ‘Accepted subject to reductions. 


THE- ARCHETHOCZ. 


SUPPLEMENT 


oom ”——Ma—nW——v—| 


[Jury 25, 1890. 


{ 


SHEFFIELD. 
For Building Storeroom in Spital Street, Sheffield, for Mr. j. 
Wright. Mr. J. HaLi, Architect, 10 Paradise Square,, 
Sheffield. Quantities by Architect. 


A. Duke, Sheffield A 4 . : + 41950054 
G. H. Bown, Sheffield ; ; ; - ~: 3O% 10 ae 
A. Smith, Sheffield . . ° = 2 «19950 0h 
Core Gillam, Sheffield é . “ 2 ee SO ae 
C. Grayson, Sheffield . 3 : 0 hae 
A. Smith; Sheffield ¢0- 2. 4) 3 See 
J. Holmes, Sheffield . mecaies : : 2 185"O SOas 
T. Stringfellow, Sheffield . ; : 5 i 18026 =O 
Mastin & Sons, Sheffield. . : <9. 179. (0 = ee 
Dutton & Evans, Sheffield . : A ‘ 6 597 ee 
W. ALFLAT, Sheffield (accepied ) . ‘ - 174 Oe 
"9 


SPRING HILL. eS 

For ‘Building Estate Office and Gardener’s Cotfare at Spring ace 
Hill, Worcestershire. Mr. E. Guy DAWBER, Architect, 
Stanley, Broom . £352 0 O 
Groves, Milton-under- Wychwood 339 0 O& 


. 6 e 


8 e ° 
- STALLINGBOROUGH. 

For Alterations and Additions to the Green Man Inn, for 
Messrs. Robert Gale & Co, Brewers. Mr, E. W. FARE- 
BROTHER, F.R.I.B.A, Architect, Grimsby. = 

Accepted Tenders. 
Jewitt, bricklayer. 
Bucknall, joiner. 


TENDRING. ; 
For Building Closets, &c.,, Covered Passage and Alerauane at =, 
Workhouse, Tendring. Mr. SASSE, Architect. 


Diss, Colchester ©. é * : . £80 0 Oo 
Mackenzie, Clacton-on-Sea. . . « 66 0 Oo. 
Capon, Manningtree . ‘ : é A 1255-410 Se 
CANHAM, Weeley (accepied) . . . : 2y 50:0 OE 
Surveyor’s estimate , : ae oe ‘ «6612 ae 
: TREHERBERT. 

For Alterations to Public Hall, Treherbert. Mr. M. O. JONES, 


Architect, Treherbert. 
Edward Davies, Treherbert 
William Edwards, Treherbert 
JOHN EVANS, Treherbert (accepted) 


e ° 


Telegrams— 
« ADAMANT, HULL.” 


[ec / SKELSEY'S \e 


(so ADAMANT [fa 


SAMPLES. ery 


1889—GOLD MEDAL, PARIS—1889 


And Seventeen other GoLp, SILVER, and BRONZE MEDALS. 


W* WOOLLAMS & C0., 


Original Makers of 


‘rated price lists, drawi 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


Sie ESE Y’s 


“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. : 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER. SHIP CANAL, 


the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England, 
AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


DIESPEKER & CO., 
40 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. E.C. 


Roman and Venetian Marble Mosaie, 
For Ours dadoes, wall SPOOTAGRE ES hearths, STE UIR ae. 


s: free of charge. A large collection of very 


HiegHEST AWARDS— 
Saltaire, 1887, and Brussels, 1688, 


Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, § . 
Branch Establishment = 
11 BRIDGE OTRERT, WESTMINSTER, $.E, 


Surveying and Drawing Instrument and. Stene 
Plate Mace 


ings.and estimates § 


Syemesoeoees. oiitrr ral 
ee: VaSreH Ee Al tractors, Pt Angles, &c, Gene-al Sates ue, N 
ae pa Belg 8 | Tilustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Plate Catalogue 
£ Pes er AL VIERA. FRANKFORT, SSE No. 3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps. Established 1795. 
P Bees | Gold Medal: Hwa er 
a3 Be edal: B Ges is 5 
W A L L 3 B E H S, od INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, ieee FROOF IMPRESSIONS | Eaghons 
ye 188s. See ot 
GUARANTEED | einer ee ee ee 
pletely laid down. real particulars, illus- tog dl BEAUTIFUL ART Slee i 
i 


Fpecial facilities for Printing Extra Widths and L 
engths. 
ESIIMATES FOR PRIVATE PATTERNS FREE. 
Kindly note “Trade Mark,” a Bale of Wool branded W and 
y two Lambs suspended. 
SOLE ADDRESS :—110 HIGH § aT car MANCHESTER 


SquARE), LONDON, V Sen Nee ae == 
ANCASTER STONE, oe a THE, 1 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” Quarries. | 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


HENRY KING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman. Sq., W. 


Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN, 


Patent Warm-Ai 


t 


-8 fine specimens of Mosaic on show at 


mie 
ie si DIESPEKER & CO.'S 


eR SRRLTES SN ESET [I 


SMORLAND’s 


MANCHESTER GRATE, 


MADE IN EVERY DESIGN. 
Adopted by the Principal School Boards 
throughout the Kingdom. 
SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


E. H. SHORLAND, 
& St. Gabriel’s Works, Erskine St, Manchester. 


Bee Which appeared in the New Year’s Double 
Fs fe tem |Number of “THE ARCHITECT,” and in the — 
eae Number for January 10, 1890, 


OF THE DEEP, 
TWO TINTED INK PHOTOGRAPHS 


ir Generating 
(Size 183 inches by 134 inches), 


May now be obtained, price 1s, each. Free by 
post, carefully packed i in Patent Roller, 2s. 3d. 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.O, 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Oftice, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Pa ee 


Jury 25, 1890.] THE ARCHITECT. 7 
; SUPPLEMENT 
GIBBS’ PATENT GIBBS’ P ATENT GIBBS’ PATENT 
Noiseless Outlet Yentifator. Noiseless Outlet Ventilator. 
a or na WEATHERPROOF | EXTRACTORS, ne 
1 <> rom = each. 6) | 
3 | 5409.44.) | In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE Use BY THE ey 106 f 
‘Hil Mit) , RKS, TH st : 
1566606 e ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTVS Ore ND neonirecrs | = ipeemaeks 
iinet mite | THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. es a 
we THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 
BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS. PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. PLAIN IRON FRONTS. 
CHEAPEST, KINDLY 
STRONGEST, pe, COMPARE MAKE 
: ~ AND No. 16, is Mids AND 
BEST VENTILATOR ae ee PRICE. 


IN THE MARKET. a 
A - q@ 
a By 5 | Bo 
Py is / Bi 
a oi ae | 4 w 
aH BA x a 
wo Esk EE 
HoH < rw He Ho 

ae Sea Ws 
a a3 5 
mw A 5 gy & 
3 P #6 


/ No. 4 (Circular Front). 
SrRongé GALVANISED BOARD SCHO OL 
PATTERN. 


—9 


GOTHIC. 


S01L PrrE PATTERN. 


No. 3 (Registered Design). Ast . = 
Gipps’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF I a (Registered Design.) 
EXTRACTOR. EL ae PRICE ON APPLICATION. — 


PRICE LIST—E X-WORKS, LIVE RPOOL. (Subject to Alteration without Notice.) 
ROOF VENTILATORS, Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 


Wxtractor, 12 in. dia, ...... 4h to Gin. pipe..£1 11 6 | Extractor, 26 ine dine sso et. 8 to 10 in. pipe..£3 17 O} Extractor, 36 in. dia. ...... 14to18 in, pipe..£9 15 O 
” 2a of eer an Dato heat eee LT Oley, 240 wawere OLO LIES ses en. On Oy 0 9 7 ae pets COS 10-t0 2045 eI 7 =O 
“0 OSS ere ec ceg nS O10 Seyi wee LA Gil nents 7 ey eo 1W2tol4 .,.-.. 6.7 6 3 BB ery; Soret 18:to24- 5-22. 16 15-0 
”» Be St Pear realy a cis Tet. oe oO! ie 30. wrecso lS tO = 4, edickO 0 - 54°55, stee. 2) tO 2tar ss ..19 0 0 


New Illustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


1] Telephone Nurbter, 1389. Telegrams--VENTILATION, Liverpool. 


Disaipes 
ee 
et en 


Chief Offices 
LONDON orrice, ‘‘OOLITE, LONDON.” 


8 


THE ARCHITECT: 


SUPPLEMENT ( 


[Juty 25, 1890. 


 peape Buel eee ee 


ULCEBY. 

For Alterations and Additions to Vicarage House. MM rsEeW. 
FAREBROTHER, F.R1.B.A., Architect and Diocesan Sur- 
veyor, Grimsby. 

Accepted Tenders. 
Potts, Ulceby, builder. 
Wilkinson & Co., Grimsby, plumber. 


WELLINGTON. 
For Building Constabulary Station, Wellington, Somerset. Mr. 
C. E. NORMAN, County Surveyor, Somerset. 
H. A. Forse, Bristol . ; 5 ; . £1,960 0 oO 
W. Harrison, Washford . ; © 71/682, 33-0 
H..J..Spiller, Taunton... : 1,685 0 o 
T. Morse, Taunton . ; 5 3 ‘ ~« 1008 18. 0 
W. Follett, Wellington . ‘ A ; ae I7650'20 oO 
G. H. Pollard, Taunton... . ; 5 * 1,589-420 26 


THE CARPENTERS’ COMPANY AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 


THE third examination inaugurated by the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Carpenters has just been held. This examination is of 
a very stringent character, the candidates having to present 
themselves on two evenings at Carpenters’ Hall for the written 
work, and on the following day they are examined in practical 
work at the company’s workshops, at their institute at Stratford, 
and on the fourth day they are orally examined by the com- 
mittee, consisting of the presidents of the Institute of British 
Architects, the Institute of Civil Engineers, the Architectural 
Association, the Institute of Builders, the Clerk of Works 
Association, Sir P. Magnus, Sir J. C. Lawrence, Bart., Pro- 
fessor T. Roger Smith, and Professor Banister Fletcher, &c., 
so that any candidate gaining the company’s certificate may 
certainly be considered as qualified in the subjects in which he 
has passed. The examiners did not award a gold medal, but 
gave one silver and two bronze medals. The following are the 
successful candidates :— 

first-Class Certificates.—T. Vest (silver medal), T. J. Evans 
(bronze medal), J. Davison (bronze medal), J. Goddard, W. M. 
Dixon, and D. Bryant. ee 

Second-Class Certificates. —J. Inkpen, G.® A. Mitchell, 
J. Davies, W. H. Masters, W. E. Cutter, and H. J. Prosser. 


The 


Telegraphic Addresses ; 
OOLITE, BATH,” 


Head Offices 


and Quarries 


QUARRIES. 
BOX GROUND. 


COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWSCOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWR 
CORNGRIT. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


by 
Pictor & Sons. 


Isaac Sumsion, 


| stone was laid on Tuesday. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a 
position to supply every description of Bath Stone 
from any and all of the quarries previously owned 


Randoll, Saunders & Co., Ld. 


Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. — 
Fawcett’s Fireproof Floor 


SIMPLE. 


150,000 FEET ALREADY IN USE. 


Advantages over all others combined :—The lower flange of the iron joist is completely 
encased with Tubular Lintels, or permanent fireproot centring, and additionally pro- 
tected by the introduction of a cold-air current between the encasing material and the 
iron. rat 

the concrete filling-in to bear direct on the lower flange of the iron joist. . oh 
of the warehouse class the Tubular Lintels are placed in zigzag arrangement, and 

form a finished ceiling without plaster. 


TRADE NOTES. 


IN connection with the renovation of the Wesleyan Chape?, 
Acock’s Green, an oak pulpit has just been added, which 
greatly improves the interior effect. 


The pulpit, octagonal in. ~ 7 


se : 


plan, stands on a plain well-moulded_ base, which is corbelled 4 aS 


outwards at the top to carry the body of the pulpit. The to 


part is enriched with graceful and varied tracery set in framing _ 


having a flat ogee head. 


This is surmounted by a deep __ 


moulded capping, which finishes it off at the top. The archi-. a ei 
tects were Messrs. Crouch & Butler, of Birmingham, andthe __ 


work was entrusted to Messrs, 
and London. 


THE Devon County Asylum, Exminster, is being warmed — 


Jones & Willis, of Birmingham _ 


tera é 


and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester _ 


grates, supplied by Mr, E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


MEssRS. PITMAN & Son, the decorators, of Newgate Street, 
E.C,, are carrying out the painting and decorative works now 
in progress at the church of St. Peter-le-Poer, Old Broad 


Street, E.C. They are fixing also two large ornamental leaded __ 
glass windows, the apertures for which have recently been 


made in the front facade of the building. Messrs, Arthur &~ 
Ernest Billing, of Tooley Street, are the architects, Me 


Toe: 
ee 
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ALTERATIONS have been made to St. Bartholomew’s 


Hospital, and special attention has been paid to the ventila- 
tion, which is now carried out on the Boyle system, the extrac- 
tion of the vitiated air being effected by the latest improved 
form of the self-acting air-pump ventilator. 


THE Westminster Patent. Flooring Company have lately 
laid an extensive floor in their patent “ disc-key” system, for 


the 3rd Brigade West Kent (Royal Arsenal) Volunteers, ia the _ 


drill-hallat Woolwich. Earl Stanhope, at the opening ceremony,. 


pronounced it one of the finest drill-halls in the country. The os 


floor is laid with wood blocks on the above system,- which 
bonds them all together, and produces a firm and even floor 


suited to the severe tests of men drilling. The appearance is: 22 


superior to concrete or asphalte, and is better suited for holding 
meetings, concerts, balls, &c. The whole floor, containing © 
about 1,200 yards, was laid in little more than a fortnight. | 


PUBLIC BATHS are being erected at Broughton by Messrs, _ 3 


Neill & Sons, of Manchester, from the designs of Messrs. 
Mangnall & Littlewoods, at a cost of 
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A SITE is to be purchased in Vicar Street, Falkirk, for the 
erection of offices for the Parochial Board. 
| THE Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have decided on 
carrying out the proposed improvements at Liverpool, the cost 
of which is estimated at 530,000/, 

THE church of Kirk Hammerton, at which works of im- 
provement and restoration are being carried out, isto be heated 
py Grundy’s patent warm-air system. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE /ndustrial World, of Chicago, says that building super- 
intendents and inspectors from nine cities met at Chicago last 
month to take steps for the organisation of a national associa- 
tion. The object is to secure uniformity in building laws. 

THE Tradesman, Chattanooga, says that in Philadelphia 
the building boom is still on, and buildings by the hundreds are 
going up in all sections of the city. The limit of 15,000 houses 
will very probably be reached before the close of the season. 
Building material of all kinds is in abundant supply, and with 
the exception of the 800 striking carpenters everyone is at 
work. There is great building activity in all eastern cities. 
New York feels the effect of overcrowding and its tenant-house 
system, and Mayor Grant’s commissioners are being hurried in 
their work looking to the establishment of a rapid transit system 
which will enable many thousands to find more comfortable 
homes just outside of the city. The present elevated roads of 
that city are entirely inadequate now, although they answered 
very well ten years ago. 

AN electrical genius of Utica, N.Y. accerding to the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, is said to have designed a 
scheme by which he proposes to send an electric car 200 miles 
an hour. It is to be propelled upon a tubular girder, con- 
structed of steel. The car is to weigh 4o tons and carry 4o 
passengers. 

A PITTSBURG paper has received news from Middleton, 
N.Y., that Mr. Thos. A. Edison is president of a joint-stock 
company which is engaged upon a work of moment to the iron- 
mining interests of that district, including Orange and Rock- 
land counties, N.Y., and Sussex and Warren counties, N J. 
The association is styled the New Jersey and Pennsylvania 


_ Concentrating Company, and is organised for the purpose of 


applying Mr. Edison’s newly-invented magnetic ore-separating 


process to the concentration and reduction of the ores of the 
region indicated. The place selected by the company for 
beginning operations is at the old Ogden iron mines, about two 
miles south of Ogdensburg station, on the Susquehanna and 
Western Railroad. These mines were opened as early as 1772,. 
and were long worked profitably, producing a magnetic ore of 
superior quality. In course of time the ore deteriorated in 
quality to the degree that the work of mining and smelting it 
by the ordinary processes in vogue was no longer profitable, 
and operations were discontinued in 1872. The principal vein 
of ore at these mines extends over two miles in length, and is. 
practically inexhaustible. The Edison Concentrating Company 
have bought the mines. The works are equipped with elaborate 
and costly machinery. 

A SENSATION has been created among Pittsburg, Pa, iron 
and steel manufacturers by the offer of a Belgian iron firm to 
supply the structural iron necessary for the new court-house at 
Minneapolis 25 per cent. cheaper than it could be furnished by: 
Pittsburg manufacturers. The contract is a large one, 
3,500,090 dols. being the estimated cost. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Hayes’s Patented Sheet-Iron Fireproof Lathing. 


The specialty to which we draw attention, we must say, 
warrants Messrs. P. S. Justice & Co, of Chancery Lane, 
describing it as one of the best fireproof lathing. Messrs. 
Justice & Co. are authorised to offer for sale the lathing itself, 
and the recent patents covering the same in the United 
Kingdom and Continental countries. The advantages claimed 
for it are that—1. The mortar, or cement, when applied to the 
lathing sheets, will dry in far less time, and will not be so. 
liable to crack as when using wood lath (which, whilst 
absorbing the moisture of the plaster, tends also to keep it 
from drying), besides which must less mortar is required than 
when using wood. 2 With suitable plaster, the Hayes’s lathing 
sheets form a practical and positive fireproof coating, which cam 
only be removed with hammer and chisel, since the clawlike 
projections made in puncturing the metal secure the plaster 
permanently, even after being subjected to excessive heat and 
deluged with water. 3. As these sheets may be supplied in 
lengths of 6 to 10 feet, with a width of 15 or 30 inches, they can 
be quickly affixed to walls or ceilings by a few wire nails, and 
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it follows that any given space can thus be prepared for coating 
in a fourth part of the time which would be required when 
using wooden lath. 4. Pillars of wood, stone or iron, when 
covered with these sheets and suitable plaster, become im- 
pervious to the action of intense heat. 5. For air and venti- 
lating flues, liable to great heat, this lathing will be found 
unequalled, ‘and for chimneys of metal houses it will be useful. 

6. As a covering for boilers and steam-pipes, this material is of 
great value, as the coating applied on these sheets can only be 
detached with much difficulty. The sheets being of thin iron 
are readily adapted to any form required. 7. In theatres, 
opera-houses and public buildings, where it is important to save 
space as well as to provide a fireproof material, the Hayes’s 
lathing sheets will be found ofthegreatest value. Houses in which 
this material is used will be proof against vermin and dampness. 

It will be seen that the sheets only differ from any ordinary 
perforated metalwork in this, that the perforations are formed 
by bending the metalwork into projections on one side of the 
sheet without removing any of the metal. In other words the 
Hayes system of lathing is composed of sheets of iron or other 
metal, over the surface “of which at near intervals are openings 
jsths by % of an inch, produced by a process of puncturing ; 

the flanges around the openings are pressed forward and 
curled outward, forming lips and hooks which clinch or hold 
the mortar to the surface of the sheets, while at the base of 
each opening is formed-a matrix into which the mortar is 
pressed, and by which perfect dovetailed clinches or bonds are 
obtained; the process imparts to the sheets an undulated 
surface, giving additional strength thereto. The mortar or 
plastering material is spread. over the surface of the sheets, 
embedding the lips and hooks and filling the matrix, thereby 
permitting a degree of coalescence which insures most perfect 
and substantial work, without sagging or deflection. We may 
mention that Messrs. Justice & Co. have just received from a 
Government contractor an order for 90,000 square yards of this 

_ lathing. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


WE invite the attention of our readers to the catalogue of 
“mouldings in hard and soft woods” issued by Messrs. Ed- 
wardes & Co., of Weymouth Terrace, Hackney Road, E., in 
which nearly ‘two hundred designs are illustrated. Special 
attention has been given to secure an exceptionally perfect 
machinery for working the mouldings, and great care has been 


taken in designing the patterns, so that they may Se pe | ke een with 

the best designed interior woodwork, the taste for which now- 
adays has given an impetus that has mainly helped to develop 

the excellence now to be seen everywhere in modern woodwork. 

It is not always prudent to depart from the ordinary stock or | 
trade patterns, which, if they lack originality and character, 
are safe because they are familiar to the eye; but wethink 
Messrs. Edwardes & Co. may be congratulated on the excellent 
designs they have produced. The same may be also said of 
the more elaborate mouldings with machine-carved members. 


NEW BATTERSEA BRIDGE. 


THE new Battersea Bridge was opened on Monday afternoon _ 
by Lord Rosebery. The old bridge, a timber structure, was 
erected in 1766, but in 1883 it became so insecure that ithadto __ 
be closed to vehicular traffic. A temporary foot-bridge was — 
erected and the old structure demolished, and in May 1886 the — 
late Metropolitan Board of Works entered into a contract with © s 
Messrs. Williams, Son & Wallington for the erection of anew 
baeee at a cost "of 143,000, The new bridge is inadirect 
line between Beaufort Street, Chelsea, and Bridge Road, 
Battersea, and spans the river in five segmental arches, con. 
sisting of cast-iron ribs resting upon piers of granite. The 
centre arch has a span of 163 feet, with a rise of 18 feet anda 
headway above Trinity high-water mark of 20 feet; the abut- 
ment arches have a span of 113 feet 6 inches, with a riseof — 
8 feet 6 inches and a headway above high-water mark of Iofeet 
6 inches ; and the intermediate arches have a span of 140 feet, 
with a rise of 23 feet 13 inches and a headway above high- 
water of 15 feet 1} inches. The width of the bridge between 
the parapets is “just 40 feet, divided into a carriageway ©} 
24 feet and two footways of 8 feet each. The carriageway is 
supported by seven cast-iron ribs, but the greater portion of 
the footway is carried by cantilevers, covered below by an 
ornamental cast-iron covering. The parapet is an open one 
of cast-iron. The designs were by Sir Joseph Bazalgette and 
Mr. Edward Bazalgette. The opening ceremony, which was 
brief one, took place at the Chelsea end of the bridge. Lor 
Rosebery, addressing those who had been admitted within the 
barriers, said :—I have been deputed by the London County 
Council to declare this bridge open. It is a great source 6: 
pr de to us that we are privileged to be in power at the com 
pletion of this great metropolitan improvement. Looking bac 
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to former times, I find that this ferry was first made by James I., | 
and that in 1766 an Act was passed of which the preamble says 
that that ferry was ‘“ dangerous, inconvenient, and almost im- 
passable.” Under these circumstances, a wooden bridge was 
put up, which lasted 130 years, and the origin of that bridge 
has some interest for London at the present moment, because 
it was not paid for out of the rates, but was paid for by fifteen 
of the riparian proprietors, who put their hands in their own 
pockets and paid for the whole bridge. That is a most gratify- 
ing precedent. Well, a few years ago that wooden and his- 
torical bridge had got into such a condition that it was reported 
that if a barge came into collision with it the danger would not 
be to the barge but to the bridge. Now we have arrived at the 
present structure. Long may it last. It unites Chelsea, the 
home of so many sages, with Battersea, the home of Boling- 
broke. I hope that the union of sound sagacity with brilliant 
statesmanship so typified may be long characteristic of this 
bridge. I declare this bridge open. 

Lord Rosebery afterwards opened Rosebery Avenue, which 
is the first section of the projected thoroughfare from the 
Holborn Town Hall to the Angel at Islington, and has been 
ten months in course of construction. By means of a bridge it 
is carried over Laystall Street and Warner Street, the latter 
portion being on a level. The work will cost over 400,000/, 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY) BILL. 


THE Money Bill of the London County Council, 1890, takes 
power to raise and expend money for various purposes in 1890 
and 1891 to the amount of 2,881,000/7. Of this sum 1,614,144/. 
consists of re-grants of borrowing powers previously granted to 
the Council, the balance representing new borrowing powers. 
In connection with the Thames Tunnel (Blackwall) 300,000/. is 
asked for, which is included among the re-grants. Other re- 
grants are—Loans to vestries and district boards, 226,578/. ; for 
the purposes of the Local Government Act of 1888, 217,000/. ; 
Various Powers Act, 1885, 166,3007.; Main Drainage (including 
_ Precipitation Works), 113,719/.; and loans to the Vestry of St. 
Pancras, 110,000/. The new borrowing powers taken by the 
Council for purposes it is directly responsible for amount to 
57,9452. for 1890 and 295,695/. for 1891 ; and the powers taken 
to make loans to public bodies amount to 19,702/. for 1890 and 
893,5142. for 1891. The London School Board requires 
§00,0co/. in 1891, and 760,000/. is wanted by vestries and other 


public bodies, but a considerable portion of these sums are re- 
grants. The Council take power to expend “ for the purpose 
of acquiring a site for a council chamber and offices such a sum 
as the Council, with the approval of the Treasury, may think 
fit.” A sum of 50/. is asked for in connection with the London 
Streets (Removal of Gates) Bill, if it becomes law. For common 
lodging-houses it is proposed to expend 20,000/. in 1890 and 
15,000/. in 1891 ;-and for building houses under the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act 30,0co/. is wanted this year and 20,000/. in 1891. 
The tables accompanying the Bill show that the net liability of 
the Council on December 31, 1889, was 17,842,937, against 
16,972,4692. on December 31, 1888. Borrowing powers to the 
amount of 2,433,290/. will expire on December 31, 1890. The 
rating of the county of London has, as everyone is only too 
well aware, increased very rapidly of late. Up to the March 
quarter of 1889 the rate had never exceeded 8 39d. in the 
pound. In that quarter it was Io‘lod.on a rateable annual 
value of 31,033,7862. For the year ending March 31, 1890, the 
rateable value was 31,387,848/, and the rate 12°53¢. in the 
pound, and for the current year ending next March the rateable 
value is 31,584,951/. and the rate 13 25d. in the pound. A note 
is appended to the table relating to rating, explaining that the 
rating by the County Council “includes (under the Local 
Government Act) expenses formerly on the old county rate 
(1 65d. in 1890-91), and contribution to guardians towards cost 
of indoor paupers (2'49@. in 1890-91), less licence and probate 
duties (1°53d@. in 1890-91).” 


THE IRON TRADE PENSION FUND. 


IN consequence of the small support given to the society for 
granting pensions to necessitous members of the iron trade, 
which was founded in 1843, and which is the only charitable 
institution connected with that industry, circulars were issued a 
few days ago by the Duke of Norfolk, the patron, to a number 
of influential subscribers, asking them to be present at a meet- 
ing at Norfolk House to consider the best means of improving 
the income of the funds. The meeting was held on Friday 
last, and the Duke of Norfolk presided. Many gentlemen con- 
nected with the iron trade attended. Mr. Howard Kennard, 
who has taken an active part in the business of the society, 
complained that their objects were not sufficiently known or 
nderstood. The receipts on account of the iron of this country 
mounted to no less than 150 millions sterling a year, and he 
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thought that those who enjoyed a share in this prosperity might | 
do something to help those who failed to succeed so well. 
There was no doubt that in many cases they would be willing 
to do all in their power to prevent other members of the trade 
going to the workhouse, but the fact was that they had, in all 
likelihood, never even heard of the society. What was neces- 
sary to increase its revenue was to introduce it to the notice 
of those who were unaware of its benevolent objects. The 
revenue on which the pension fund was able to draw at present 
amounted to 3,400/.; he thought they ought not to be satisfied 
with less than 5,000/.,and he hoped that before very long it 
might be increased to double that sum. It was a cause of 
great regret to the committee that it had been necessary to 
reduce the number of pensions from 154 to 139, and he trusted 
that all who were present would do their utmost to enable them 
to do more for those who had been unfortunate in the trade 
than they had ever done hitherto. A number of resolutions 
were then proposed and unanimously carried, the speakers 
including Mr. J. Aird, M.P., and Sir G. Chubb, It was agreed 
that, in view of the large interest in iron held by Sheffield, and 
of the fact that no less than one-third of the applicants for 
assistance came from there, a deputation should be sent to that 
town for the purpose of making a special appeal. It was also 
resolved that the usefulness of the society should be brought 
personally before the members of the iron, hardware and metal 
trades throughout the country, that a statement of its objects 
and a request for help should be forwarded to the trade guilds 
of the City of London, and that the Marquis of Hartington 
should be requested to preside at the next annual festival of the 
supporters of the fund. The Duke of Norfolk said that he 
hoped that the resolutions would be acted upon with as great 
fervour and unanimity as they had been carried. A vote of 
thanks to his Grace concluded the proceedings. 


DEATHS FROM ELECTRIC CURRENTS. 


A copy of correspondence between the Foreign Office and the 
Board of Trade, with reference to deaths from electric currents 
in the United States, has just been issued as a Parliamentary 
paper. The correspondence arose out of a question asked by 
Mr. James, M.P, in April last, of the President of the Board of 
Trade, as to the number of deaths of recent years in the 
United States from electric currents from wires overhead or 
otherwise. In May a letter was received by Her Majesty’s 


CARSON’S PAIN 


Minister at Washington (Sir J. Pauncefote) from the Hon. 
J. G. Blaine, enclosing a copy of a letter from the superin- 
tendent of the eleventh census, in which that official stated that 
the Census Office was not at the present time in possession of — 
the data necessary to enable it to furnish the information 
desired. 
the results of some investigations which had been made by the 
municipal authorities of New York city on the subject. It 
appears, from the report of the municipal authorities, that from 


January 1, 1887, to May 15, 1890, there were sixteen deaths 
from electricity in New York city. The first case recorded is 
that of an employé of the United States Electric-Light 
Company, who received a “shock from discharge of electric 


fluid while cutting an electric-light wire during a fire.” 


Another case is one of a shock from electricity discharged fiom _ 
a loose wire hanging from a cross piece of telegraph-pole — 


which had come in coatact with an electric wire, and which the a 
man was supposed to have taken hold of. Among the other 


cases are the following :—“ Shock from discharge of electric — 


current, result of grasping an electric-light wire while standing es 
on an iron awning ;” “shock while repairing-an electric wire, 


fracture of base of skull owing to fall from electric-light pole;” 


“ shock while handling a metal showcase which came in contact 
with electric-light wire ;” “shock while repairing an electric- 
light wire.” <2 a 


AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY ON THE CONTINENT. 


For the August Bank Holiday cheap tours have been arranged 


to the Belgian and Luxemburg Ardennes by the Great Eastern 
Railway, vé the Harwich route, enabling holiday-makers to 
visit Belgium and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. The ~ 
Ardennes tours include Antwerp, Brussels, Li¢ge, Spa, Dinant 
and the Meuse Valley, and the hitherto little-visited picturesqu 
valleys and interesting old towns of the Grand Duchy. Pas 


sengers leaving on Friday or Saturday reach the Ardennes the 


next afternoon, and can return on Monday in time to reach ~ 
their homes early on Tuesday. . For a longer visit Holland, the — 
Moselle and Rhine can be included in the above tours. Th 
Great Eastern Railway Company have arranged, in connectio 
with the General Steam Navigation Company, trips to Ham 
burg. Passengers will leave Liverpool Street Station at 8 P.M 
on Wednesday, July 30, or Saturday, August 2, and return bj 
any General Steam Navigation Company’s steamer within tw 
months of the date of issue. : oe 
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FAWCETT FIREPROOF FLOORING. 


We have this week had our attention drawn to the system of 
ventilation which is now being carried out at the Children’s 
Hospital, Great Ormond Street, in connection with Fawcett’s 
fireproof floor (see illustration). As many of our readers will 
know, this floor is constructed with rolled iron joists of various 
sections, which are fixed at about 2 feet centres, and filled in 


between with hollow fire-clay tubes as a centreing, which is 


then concreted over, the peculiar shape of the tubes allowing 
the concrete to come down and rest directly upon the bottom 
flanges of the joists, and so relieve them of the floor load. The 
flat bottoms of the tubes are made to pass under the bottom 
flanges of the joists as a protection to the ironwork, and a clear 
j-inch space is left for the purpose of passing a current of cold 
air under the joists and above the flat parts of the tubes. The 
tubes next the walls are connected either at the sides or ends 
with air-bricks in the external walls, so that in case of fire a 
sharp current of coid air is drawn from the outside, and made 


BASE PLATE TOSTOVE 


6 ete ea ET s 
¢o pass through the tubes and under the joists, so keeping 
them comparatively cool. 

This current of cold fresh air is now being utilised at the 
above hospital for the purpose of supplying the stoves in the 
wards, and also Tobin tubes against the internal walls, with 
fresh air, without draught, by simply connecting them to the 
fireproof tubes which form the floor. A test was made on 
Monday last in the presence of the architect, Mr. Charles 
Barry, which proved in every way satisfactory. A lighted 


’ candle was held inside one of the hollow tubes, and at a 


distance of 20 feet an air-pump was connected to another, 
which instantly blew out the light on being discharge}, thus 


| 


|| DESCENDING rue 


believed that Parliament would not be at all indisposed to pass 
an Act to consolidate the work of the Plumbers’ Company, and 
to give the qualified workman the protection which he deserved 
against the unqualified workman. He also referred to a report 
of the company (the adoption of it being embraced in the 
resolution), in which it was stated that the court had been urged, 
particularly by the London Registration Committee and the 
District Council for Glasgow, Manchester and Leeds, to apply 
for statutory powers to consolidate and enforce the registration 
system, and to render it penal for persons falsely to represent 
themselves as registered plumbers.—The Marquis of Lorne, in 
seconding the resolution, said he was inclined to put bad 
plumbers in the same category as burglars, with this difference 
—that whereas a burglar, in order to be successful, must be a 
skilled craftsman, a bad plumber was a very unskilled crafts- 
man.—The resolution having been supported by Dr. Dudfield 
(Medical Officer of Kensington), Mr. Cherry, and Dr. R. 
Farquharson, M.P., was adopted.—Other resolutions were 
passed, including one proposed by Captain James (chairman of 
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_the sanitary committee of the London County Council), 


"conclusively proving the continuity of the air-passage between | 
the bottom flanges of the joists and the flat part of the fire- 
proof tubes. No special care had been taken at the time the | 


"patented in February, 1888, and first used by Mr. J. Douglass | ter 
| Salara to Porta S Lorenzo and by the Prati di Castello makes 


floor was put in to insure the existence of this air-passage, the 


men simply fixing the tubes and depositing the concrete on the | 


top of them, so that no extra expense is involved, the work 


‘ being done by ordinary labourers, and the connection can after- 


wards be made to the fireproof tubes at any part of the floor 


desired. 
This system of flooring of Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co. was 


“Mathews at Barclay & Fry’s new factory in the Grove, South- 
wark, in the same year. About 150,coo feet have since been 
_used in twenty-nine different buildings, and the firm have at the 
present time about 110,000 feet in hand. It has been used 
three times by Mr. J. D. Mathews, and twice each by Mr. 
Somers Clarke, Mr. E. Vigers, and Messrs. W. & E. Stone. 


The tubular lintels are manufactured at Reading, where a new | 


factory is being built, and two new kilns for burning, which will 
be shortly completed, which will then double the output. The 


“invention of Mr. Fawcett was an entirely new departure, and 
the main advantages of the Fawcett fireproof floor being covered | 


by patents are not embodied in other imitative systems, though 
at first sight they appear equal to the Fawcett system. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A PUBLIC meeting, convened by the Company of Plumbers, 
was held on Wednesday afternoon at the Town Hall, Kensing- 
ton, in furtherance of the above object. The Hon and Rev. E. 
Carr-Glyn, vicar of the parish, presided, and among those 
present were the Lady Mayoress, the Marquis of Lorne, Sir A. 
Borthwick, M.P., Sir P. Magnus, Dr. R. Farquharson, M.P., 
the Master of the Plumbers’ Company (Mr. W. H. Bishop), and 
a number of persons from the country.—The Chairman said it 
was now proposed to take a further step in the movement, and 
to make registration more effectual by means of public opinion 
and of legislative enactments.—Mr. Bishop having described 
the character of the movement, Sir A. Borthwick moved a reso- 
lution declaring that the progress of the system of registration 
affords indisputable evidence that it satisfies public require- 
ments, and in a marked degree commands the confidence of 
Sanitary and other authorities. The hon. baronet said he 


| and now we are suffering the consequences. 


affirming the need for authoritative safeguards against bad 
plumbing. More particulars will be given next week. 


THE BUILDING CRISIS IN ROME. 


THE correspondent of the Z7es in Rome writes :—If the 
strictures I have from time to time made on the doings of the 
Roman Municipality seem harsh, and the friends of the late 
body say that they are even unfounded, I beg to offer the 
opinion of the Roman correspondent of the Corriere di Napoli 
in confirmation :— 

“ The hope of seeing finished these quarters, badly sketched 
out by a speculation greedy as idiotic, and so ill-completed, is 
insane. The capacity of expansion of Rome is exhausted. 
What will become of so many buildings half-finished or 
crumbling, and of entire quarters abandoned? No one can 
reply. A witty friend said to me some time back that there 
was no other remedy than to cover all these buildings with 
climbing plants, so representing the ruins of the third Rome. 
But there are so many! Following the outer wall from Porta 


one’s heart ache. It is impossible to have a more complete 
realisation of human greed and human stupidity. They did 
what they wished, and as they wished it ; neither architectural 
rule, nor taste, nor hygiene, nor deliberation. They went head- 
long, and all is now ruined and abandoned or the home of the 
very poverty-stricken. In‘ fact, one could not find in all the 
world a municipality more incapable or more senseless than the 
municipality of Rome for the last ten years, having for its 
apathetic accomplice and passive witness the Government ; 
But even with 
the new sacrifices which the State makes, it will neither pro- 
vide for the ruins in the new quarters nor for the deranged 
finances of the entire city. The finances of the Commune will 
be brought to a balance, the expenses of the capital will be 
divided from those of the city, but in a few years all will have 
to be repeated. To judge by the prevalent feeling, we may be 
sure that the new Communal Council will not differ from that 
which has been dissolved.” 

That what has been, will be, is the opinion of those who 
look at Roman affairs with a criticaleye. But leaving apart the 
question of bad administration, which is inevitable with the 
elements for a municipal government which Rome offers, there 
is an inherent antagonism between the State and the city. 
Collisions, jealousies and cross purposes are at every turn, All 
that is municipal regards the State as under so much obligation 
in being allowed to come to Rome that the debt can never be 
repaid by any sacrifices the State can make. The State is an 
intruder ; it has no rights over Rome; even to the department 
of archzeology the antagonism has been incessant and ruinous. 
The Municipal Archzeological Commission has spent 2,000,090 
francs in a futile struggle to take the archzeology of the city out 
of the hands of the Ministry of Public Instruction, a struggle 
ended in disaster and disgrace ; unique and, as such, invaluable 
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works, through its negligence, have been smugged out of the 
country to America and Germany ; and in every other depart- 
ment the same negligence and antagonism to the management 
of the Royal Government have been shown. The Catholic 
Church may well say that the punishment of the occupation of 
Rome has fallen on Italy, for the infliction of the affairs of 
Rome has been the greatest disaster the kingdom has had to 
endure. At a moment when the finances of Italy were strug- 
gling for solvency, the bankruptcy of the city brings on the 
kingdom a load of 270,000,000 francs to be added to its 
liabilities, or over 13,000,000 to its annual expenses. At this 
moment the project of the great Crédit Foncier, for which the 
funds were mainly promised by the German bankers, seems to 
be likely to fail, through the timidity of German investors before 
the new burthens assumed by the State. The financial crisis 
which has so long paralysed the business world is due simply 
and purely to the reckless operations of Rome, which have 
wasted or locked up more than half a milliard of francs, and 
now the paralysis is coming over the national finances unless 
some wise provision obtains. Rome will not in this century, 
or in the first quarter of the next, regain the depreciation in 
values of property in the city. What margin of security can be 
jound onthe picture I have borrowed from the Corvriere to 
secure the operations of the new Crédit Foncier? Yet all the 
plans put forward are more or less connected with the revival 
of operations in Rome. ‘“ The capacity of expansion of Rome 
is exhausted.” The landlords cling still to their extravagant 
rents because they represent the interest on their investments, 
but there will be hundreds of apartments empty for years, and 
who will buy or lend on houses that cannot be rented? What 
hope, then, can there be of Rome regaining its lost prosperity ? 
The total abolition of the municipal government and the 
economy which would thus be made would be something serious 
gained, but the temporary balance will otherw:se be a delusion. 
There was never any reason for a municipal administration of 
the affairs of Rome, and the retention of it will always be an 
embarrassment for the State. 

Prudence cannot be predicated of Italian financial direction, 
for, as if the charges of the city were not enough, a new 
system of subsidies has been instituted in favour of the General 
Italian Navigation Company, which enters into ruinous com- 
petition with the Veloce of Genoa, to which the Germans had 
largely subscribed. This increases the downward tendency in 
Italian securities, and I hear that the Four per Cent. Roman 
Obligations have been thrown out of the list of securities for 
the German savings banks. All these causes have combined 
to produce the retreat of the German banks from the new 
Crédit Foncier, the failure of which would be a severe if not 
fatal blow to the plans for the resuscitation of Rome. Of this 
retreat, which the official organs have tried to minimise or 
deny, there can be no question, and though the momentary 
cause of the tendency to panic is the decline in the Veloce, it 
was previously prepared by the enormous increase of the 
obligations of the State on account of Rome. 


THE ISIS IN THE SAXON CHARTERS.* 


Iv is a very important method of procedure in our critical 
researches into the true derivation and signification of 
names, whether of personages, places, or things, that we should 
not work upwards from current forms, and declare that they 
must appear in such and such a shape ata given date. This 
process has led to a vast amount of error in the work of anti- 
quaries and philologists. The very name of this city, which 
has recently given rise to much debate and argument (almost 
irreconcilable in some respects), is a good example of the im- 
possibility of using, in the case of names, the ordinary rules of 
derivation which can be so unerringly applied to the other 
words of a language. This evening I desire to direct the 
attention of the meeting to the occurrence of a certain river or 
stream, known as Wasa, not far from this locality, in Anglo- 
Saxon documents of the tenth century, and then to endeavour 
to ascertain what the modern name of that river may be; and if 
Iam able to convince the members that the Saxon Wasa is 
identical with the modern Isis, we shall be all agreed as to the 
ancient name of that section of the River Thames which is 
embraced in these charters under a name sufficiently similar to 
be available for acceptation. 

Throughout the whole range of Anglo-Saxon topographical 
remains Wasa is, so far as my observation goes, confined to 
four examples only. This fact of itself is of the utmost 
inferential value in the present inquiry, and when those four are 
found to be four parishes bordering on the Thames the search 
becomes still narrower. (1) The first mention, taking them in 
the order of the river’s course, is in the charter of King Edwy 
to his duke A‘ltheah of land at Boclande, viz. at Buckland 
BF leer Ee Paee Ge eR ROMO PYLER ST Os Whey ERS <2 ta AN 

* A paper read by Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., at the Congress 
of the British Archaeological Association in Oxford. 


in Berkshire, in the year 957. It is printed at length in the — 
Abingdon Chronicle, vol. 1, pp. 242-4, from MSS. in the — 
British Museum. Here, among the other boundaries, occurs 

the passage, “ Off the mead out to Wasa, off Wasa out to the — 
water,” and so forth, We must, therefore, draw the map thus— 


that in the ancient parish of Buckland occurs the landmark or 
boundaries of Wasa. Now, the River Thames forms the whole — 
northern boundary of Buckland, and it is significant that there is 


The boundary includes mention, however, of the River Ock, its — 
south boundary, under “ Eoccene,” and also of the Wasa. Th 
boundary is a short one, and, with the exception of these two 
waters, is confined to islands or eyots, ways or paths, moors or 
upland, dykes, brooks, and so on. Let us then write down 
Wasa in the ancient parish of Fifhide, that is Fifield. Note 
the obstinate change from hide to field in this place, a ndme 
which could never have been accepted by an etymologist if 
this charter had not been preserved by the old monks of 
Abingdon: a splendid instance of warning to the tiro 
not to build any explanation of a modern name when he ~ 
has nothing but that name to deal with. (3) Next in order 
comes the charter of King Edmund to his earl Athelstan 
of ten hides of land at Ermundeslei, “otherwise named 
fEppeltune,” in 942, the text of which is preserved ; 
full length in the Chronicle of Abingdon, vol. 1, p. tot. 
Here we have the remarkable fact that the boundary 
starts from Temese. The Thames passes on, through dykes and 
meadows, to Wasa, along the Wasa to Tabban ford, and 
eventually finds its way to Wasa again. Here, therefore, we 
must mark in Appleton or Ermundsley, for there is a special 
mention that this village rejoiced in the a/zas, both Thames and 
Wasa._ There is also in another chronicle of Abingdo 
Claudius c. ix.—of equal antiquity to, if not greater than, that 
to which I have hitherto referred, for convenience sake, as th 
Abingdon Chronicle, because, having been published in 
Roils Series, it will be more easily verified. This older 
chronicle of Claudius c. ix. sets out an independent list 
boundaries for Earmundesleia, in which the Wasa find 
place, but the Thames does not. I am inclined, therefore, ' 
see in this that there is a suggestion of synonymy between 
Thames and Wasa ; otherwise we must accept the boundary of 
this old parish as having no reference to the Thames, wh 
really constitutes a considerable part of its boundary when 
map is consulted. (4) The last of the four Wasa chart 
the grant by King Eadgar, emperor of the whole of Bri 
Loins Brittannie basileus, to Abingdon Abbey, of thirty 
of land at Cumenoran—at Cumnor. Here, as in the c 
Appleton, the Thames and Wase, or Waese, find a place in 
Anglo-Saxon boundaries, as printed in the Abingdon Chronicle, 
vol. 1, p. 268. We must therefore mark down in the map both 
Thames and Wasa in the parish boundary of Cumnor. Th 
charter of Kingston Bagpuize, west of Fifield, granted 
King Edward to Abingdon Abbey in 965, mentions the Thi 
and the Ock in its Saxon boundaries (see Abingdon Chroni 
vol. I, p. 351). These rivers still form the northern anc 
southern boundaries of the parish. Let us, then, mark ft 
down, and we now have a skeleton map of this district. I 
clear, therefore, that while the Thames river was so named 
least as high as Kingston Bagpuize in the year 969, there’ 
a something known as Wasa, into which dykes flowed 
brooks discharged their- waters, running from Bucklan 
Cumnor, and constituting the boundaries of four parishes no! 
bounded by the Thames, which we must seek to localise. 
It has been suggested that that is a word equivalent to m 
or ooze, and that there was a ten-mile-long fen, ooze, OF 
stagnant pool boundary of these parishes. This is a statemen 
which requires confirmation by the map, and on reference t 
the map anyone will see that, so far from this being the cas 
the Berkshire banks at these spots consist of a good hill slopin. 
directly to the water’s edge throughout its course. How fi 
“ wasa” is a representative word for a stream I cannot tell, 
That it is a Celtic word there can be no doubt. It wouls 
appear to represent the Welsh “bas,” a shallow or pool, see 
in the Wash, Washbourne, Washbrook, Washfield, Washford, 
and so forth, and is perhaps connected with “vase” (French), 
“ vasa” (Portuguese), for mud. Hence it is not unlikely that 
the river was very sluggish at this part of its course, and th 
Ordnance map seems to show that it spreads itself out int 
many oozy channels both above and below this city. I 4 
inclined, therefore, to see in this word ‘‘ wasa” a generic ter 
for the river Thames, not necessarily or entirely synonymous, 
but of almost synonymous use, and probably appertaining 
more strictly to the eastern part of the river than to the lower 
part—one which is now lost in the gloom of distant ages, and 
only preserved to us casually in the notices of the boundaries ¢ 
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these four Berkshire parishes. 
of “Isis” or not it is impossible to say, but I see no difficulty in 
accepting a theory founded on the changes in the form of place 
names which have been established beyond dispute. 

I now come to the second section of my paper—the deriva- 
tion of the name of Berkshire—for which I offer a new solution. 
The royal woodland county of Berkshire was at first but an ill- 
defined portion of southern England. We are told by a recent 
historian of Berkshire that as late as Leland’s time the Forest 

of Windsor, of fir and beech, and possibly box, on the upland, 
and of oak and elm and birch on the nether slopes, extended 
forty miles from Windsor to Hungerford, that is, from east to 
west, for he speaks of “ the wood that cummith out of Barkshire 
and the great woddis of the Forest of Windlesore, into the 
great Frithe.” It would appear from this, therefore, that so late 
as the thirteenth century the woodland of Windsor Forest was 
only separated from that of Berkshire by the valley of the 
Loddon, and it is on record that the Kennet Valley was not 
directed to be disafforested until 1226. The only clearing, as 
time went on, lay on the fringe of those parts where the wood 
was less dense and less massive. The Lysons, in their account 
of Berkshire, tell us that Asser Menevensis, the biographer of 
King Alfred, states that the county derives its name from a 
certain wood called Berroc, which abounded in box trees; but 
it does not appear that this circumstance had any connection 
with the name. No doubt there was a wood called Berroc 
near Wantage, but the word is an old generic name for the 
primzval wood which, when shires were in process of forma- 
tion and appellation, covered up the face of the land of England 
far more extensively than it does now. This brings me to the 
suggestion of the true signification of Berkshire, which I wish 
now to propound. The Celtic or Welsh word “ Pearruc,” which 
occurs in Anglo-Saxon charters, has been shown by Kemble 
and several other writers to be a word derived from “ Parochia,” 
and cognate with our modern word “park,” an enclosure or 
domain of ascertained area constituting, as a parish or 
park, a locus of defined rights and liberties. By the well- 
‘known and universally admitted interchange of the letters 
P and B, we arrive at the form “ Bearroc” or “ Bearruc,” which, 
while it was preserved in the name of a small wood in- ‘the case 
ofthe Ambresbury property at Wantage, to which attention 
has been drawn, is also preserved in a far more extended 
manner in the name of the county, the Pearruc or Bearroc 
shire—the shire of the Great Wood far excellence of Windsor 
_Forvest and its western extensions, the forest with its wooded 


Whether this is the forerunner == liberties and rights extending not only over a great part of this 


county, but also into the adjacent shires, the Park-shire—Berk- 
shire. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

10491. Edward Hutchins, for “ Improv ements in roller-blind 
fittings.” 

10494. Charles Duncan Taylor, for “ Improvements in stop- 
cocks.” 

tosiz. George Fredk. Redfern, for “Improvements in the 
manufacture of slabs or tiles.” (Otto Boklen, Germany.) 

10525. James Carroll, for “ Improvements in latches, doors, 
gates and the like.” 

10533. Fredk. Knight, for “ Kitchen range boilers.” 

10534. Hermann Perls, for “ An improved post letter-box.” 

10604. Robert Harris Reeves, for “Improved method of 
producing air-currents for ventilation and disinfecting purposes 
and in apparatus therefor.” 

10610. Edwin Slatter, for “ Preventing the steaming of shop 
windows.” 

1c61t. James Birch, for “Improved fanlight and sash 
opener ; also for louvres or ventilators hung singly or in series.’ 

1c614. Wm. Colin Morison, for “ A check or door-spring.” 

10632. John Joseph Rawlings and Wm. Robert Rawlings, 
for “ Improvements in plugs for drains.” 

10640. William Woodley Willmoth, for “ Improvements in 
sash fastenings and sash latch-locks and electric bell contact 
alarm, burglary preventer and detector.” 

10709. John Pond McDonald, for “ Improvements in and 
connected with fire-grates.” 

10775. John Gittins, for ‘‘ Improvements in bolts for sliding 
doors.” 


To INVENTORS. —Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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a Buildings submitted on application. 


3 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. | 
| (Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


{ERBERT HANKS, 
ECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, he. 


vecialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 


BANS SANITARY WORK. 
TES AND DESIGNS FREE. 


} Hisiors Street, Oxford St., London, W.| 


| FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 


CO. EK. BIRCH, 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 


C. E. BIRCH 


Begs to inform the | 
public that he person- | 
ally superintends all 
co Lee Orders entrusted to 
= him, 


EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 

and VENETIANS. 
PAINTED and STAINED GLASS, 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS, 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. 
DILAPIDATIONS. 
REPAIRS of EVERY D 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 

sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS, 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 


PIT MAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
30 NEWGATE St E.C. | 


i9 St. Ann’s St., Teasete St, 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS, 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, pagal and Bed Room Furniture, 
n all the prevailing Styles. 
Special Bee given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on Application, 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs agg Beds carried out, Estimates Free, 


Victoria St, SM; 


Westmin ster, S.W. 


Office—14 Cowley St., 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
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Cement produced by the Globe Mill System is of 
unequalled quality and tensile strength. By this 
system the Cement is not ground, but erushed to 
very minute even-sized Crystals; and it is turned 
out of the Mills cold, instead of hot as from mill- 
stones, thus not needing exposure on cooling floors 
before being bagged. 


Machinery at the Me 
bourne Centennial Ex 


The terms on which the GLOBE MILL System can be 
adopted for Cement, and all information relative to GLoBE 
MILLS, can be obtained 
on application at the 
Offices of the Company. 


Royal” Ra 
oya 1c’ 
tural Boer 
Internatio: 
Exhibition. 


FOR THE REDUCTION OF CEMENT. 


Guaranteed Output, 36 tons per 24 hours; Fineness, 100 mesh; Residue, 15 per cent. A relatively Larger Output for Coarser cai 
Circumference of Annular Sse Path, 153 feet, Speed, 200 revolutions per minute. Weight, 12 tons. Space occupied for founda en 
6 feet by 5 feet 6 inches. A 40 horse- “power Engine will drive a set of three of these Mills, kopekiee with Fans, Breaker and Elevator. — ; 

For Particulars as to Cement Grinding, see Report by Mr. HENRY FAIJA, M, Inst. C.B, : 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 


BLOMFIELD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. 


Telegraphic Address :— Je CRUSHING, LONDON.” Telephone No. 11,014. ES 
hii teininumet raid samanid retire 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, E.C., and published for the Proprietors by P. A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.0., London 
Friday, July 25, 1890, 
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Patera 


~ Church. 


“A Business Supplement 


onrac 


to 


The Architect 


LONDON, AUGUST 1, 1890. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AsTON MANor.—Aug. 1.—For Building Fire-Engine 
House, Drying Tower, and Extension of Stabling. Mr. W. A. 
Davies, Engineer to the Local Board, Public Buildings, Aston 
Manor. 

BELFAST.—Aug. 12.—For Building Two Houses at Bangor. 
Mr. J. Ewart, 20 Rosemary Street, Belfast. 

BENWELL.—Aug. 6.—For Building Board School and Care- 
takers House. Mr. J. W. Thompson, Architect, 55 Pilgrim 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BETHNAL GREEN.—Aug. 7.—For Cast-iron Gully Gratings, 
Flushing Boxes and Galvanised Iron Pails. Mr. F. W. 
Barratt, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Church Row, Bethnal Green. 

BLACKBURN. — Aug. 1.—For Classrooms to St.. Luke’s 
Schools. Messrs. Simpson & Duckworth, Richmond Chambers, 
Blackburn. 

BRADFORD.—Aug. 2.—For Building Four Houses, and 
Additions to Property, Pine Street. Mr. G. C. Gamble, Archi- 
tect, 225 Leeds Road, Bradford. 

BRITISH MUSEUM.—Aug. 12.—For Building Medal Room 
and Alterations in Connection. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secre- 


tary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S W. 


CAMERTON.—Aug. 2 —For Additions to Church. Mr. C. J. 
Ferguson, Architect, 50 English Street, Carlisle. 
__ CARDIFF.—Aug. 7.—For Construction of Graving Dock 
at Barry. Mr. J. W. Barry, Engineer, 23 Delahay Street, 


Westminster, S.W. 


CARLISLE —Aug. 2.—For Additions, &c., to Camerton 
Mr. C, J. Ferguson, Architect, English Street, 
Carlisle, 

CARLISLE —Aug. 6.—For Building Board School. Mr. T. 
Taylor Scott, Architect, 14 Bank Street, Carlisle. 

_ CARLISLE.—Aug. 9 —For Erection of Ten Houses (Builder’s 
Work excepted). Mr. G. D. Oliver, Architect, Bank Chambers, 
Carlisle. 

CLEETHORPES.—Aug. 6.—For Settling Tank at Humber- 
stone Outfall. Mr. B. Greaves, Local Board Office, Clee- 
thorpes, 

ConisTon.—Aug. 13 —For Building Billiard-room, Con- 
servatory, &c., at Holywath, for Mr. Barratt, J.P. Messrs, 
Settle & Farmer, Architects, Ulverston. ; 

CREDITON.—Aug. 2.—For Building Schoolroom and Ex- 
tending Present Classroom and Schoolroom at Hayward’s 
Charity Schools. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, Architect, County 
Chambers, Queen Street, Exeter. : 

CROMER.—Aug. 12.--For Extension cf Concrete Break- 


CROXALL.—Aug. 20 —For Ironwork (Plate Girders, Trough 
Flooring,. &c.) for Bridge near Croxall Station, on Midland 
Railway. Mr. W. H. Cheadle, County Surveyor, Stafford. 
Mr. J. Somes Story, County Surveyor, Derby. 

CROYDON.—Aug. 16.—For Building Board Schools, Wood- 
side. Mr. Price, Architect, Sutton. 

CRUMPSALL —Aug. 11.—For Building Cemetery Chapel, 
Lodge, Boundary Wall, Laying-out Grounds, Roads, &c. Mr. 
Henry Lord, Architect, 42 John Dalton Street, Manchester. 

CUCKFIELD.—Aug. 14.—For Building Infirmary and Isola- 
tion Wards at Workhouse. Mr. William Beach, Surveyor, 
Perrymount Road, Hayward’s Heath. 

DARENTH.—Aug. 25.—For Establishment of Telephonic 
Communication between Schools and Pavilions for Imbeciles. 
Mr. W. F. Jebb, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

DARTFORD.—Aug. 5—For Building Schools and Care- 
takers House, West Hill. Mr. Edward Waterman, Clerk to 
the School Board, 3 Spital Street, Dartford. 

DEWSBURY.—Aug. 5 —For Building Wesleyan Chapel, &c, 
at Chickenley. Mr. B. Watson, Architect, Bradford Road 
Centre, Batley. 

DEwsBuRY.—Aug. 8.—For Building Two Semi-detached 
Houses. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, 
Dewsbury. 

Dynas. Powis —Aug. 11.—For Building Three Villas. 
Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, Architect, 8 Queen Street, 
Cardiff. 

ELLAND.—For Building Methodist Church and School. 
“Mr. F. W. Dixon, Architect, Oldham. 

ENFIELD.—Aug, 13.—For Construction of Covered Reser- 
voir, Lavender Hill. Mr. W. Kitteringham, Engineer, Court 
House, Enfield. 

GELLIGAER.—Aug. 5—For Additions to Board School, 
Bontnewydd. Mr. John Williams, Architect, 3 Edward Street, 
Morgan Town, Merthyr Tydfil. 

GOOLE.—Aug. 7.—For Lavatory and Cloak-room at Board- 
Schools, Alexandra Street. Mr. R. Storr Best, Clerk to the 
School Board, Goole. 

GREAT PRESTON.—For Building Three Houses. 
Joseph Watkinson, Great Preston, near Woodlesford. 

GREENWICH.—Aug. 6.—For Construction of 12-inch Pipe 
Sewer (409 feet), with Manholes, &c. Mr. J. Spencer, Clerk to 
the District Board of Works, Greenwich. 

GRIZEBECK.—Aug 9-—For . Building Mission Church. 
Messrs. J. W. Grundy & Son, Architects, Central Buildings, 
Ulverston. 


Mr. 


| 


| orver. q 


water. Mr. J. E. Teasdel, Engineer, 3 Queen Street, Great | HALIFAX.—Aug. 9.—For Building Shop. Messrs. Utley & 
Yarmouth. Gray, Architects, 1o Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 


VERITY BROS. (CALL LANE, LEEDS. LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STREET, B.C, 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also manufacturers of — 
The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, 
which can be fixed in any position. 
Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c, 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST, 


Es 
oy 
ne 


iii! 

(ey Game 
in a ia 
i Oy Fanlights, &c., 


HALIFAX.—Aug. 5.—For Building House, Stable, Work- 
shop, Storeroom and Covered Yard. Mr. J. A. Paskin, Water- 
works Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. pao 

KEcwoRTH.—For Building Shop®and Business Premises. 
Mr. A. W.'Brewill, Architect, Angel Row, N ottingham. — 

KEIGHLEY.—Aug. 1.—For Building Post Office. The 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

KENSINGTON VESTRY.—Aug. 1.—For Dock,/Stabling and 
Cart Sheds, &c, Kensal Road. The Surveyor, 
Kensington High Street. 

Kinc’s Lynni—Aug. 16.--For Additions to Elmer Lodge. 
Mr. E. J. Colman, Architect, Market Place, Lynn. 

KINGSWINSFORD.—Aug. 5W—For Building Classroom to 
Board School. Messrs. Rollinson & Beckley, Architects, 
High Street, Brierley Hill. 

LANCHESTER.—For Alterations to Church. 
Wav'igh, Lanchester. 

LEEDS.—For Building Premises. 
Architect, 82 Albion Street, Leeds. 

Leeps —Aug. 6.—For Building Six Houses and Shops. 
Mr. Thomas Ambler, Architect, 9 Park Place, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Aug. 9 —For Building Congregational Church and 
Sunday Schools at. Burmantofts. Mr. E, J. Dodgshun, Archi- 
tect, 1 East Parade, Leeds. 

LLANBRADACH —Aug. 2.—For Building Fifty Houses. 
Mr. T. R. Phillips, Architect, Old Bank Chambers, Pontypridd. 

LLANDAFF.—Aug. 11.—For Masonry Piers and Abutments 
for Bridge. Mr. James Holden, Surveyor, Llandaff. 


Mr. Isaac 


Mr. W. A. Hobson, 
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Sad 


New WortLey.—Aug. 2.—For Additions, &c,, to Board) 
Room and Caretaker’s House at Cemetery. Mr. J. M. Fawcett. 
Architect, 26 Albion Street, Leeds. } Wak 


dae 


NOTTINGHAM —For Alterations to h 


* % 5 Fe if 
Board Iechooth ath: 
Street. Messrs. Evans & Jolley, Architects, Eldon Cham ers} 
Wheelergate, Nottingham, . a 


OLDHAM Aug. 8.—For Enlarging L idge. Mr 
Ww. ae. | ty Bri 3 Street, Man- 


ParTON.—Aug. 5.—For Building H¢ 
Architect, Whitehaven. ae 
PooLe.—Aug. 11.—For Alterations to. Dolphin..Brewery.- 
Mr. J. T. Marston, Dolphin Brewery, Poole. — Smee 
RADCLIFFE.—Aug. 7.—For Building Paper-machine 
Messrs. Sellers & Hamilton, Architects, Union’ Chambers, 
Bury. 
RAVENSTHORPE —Aug. 12.—For Rebuilding Mills. Messrs: 
John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. Fer nm 
SEDGLEY.—Aug. 18,--For Building. Board Schools and 
Caretaker’s House at Lower Gornal. Mr. A. P. Brevitt, Archi- 
tect, Wolverhampton. ; coe 
SELByY.—Aug. 4.—For Enlargement of the Union Work- 
house. Mr. H. L. Tacon, Architect, 11 Westgate, Rotherham, 
SHEFFIELD. —Aug. 2.—For Additions to Board School}. 
Birley. Mr. J. D. Webster, Architect, 21 Church Street,, 
Sheffield. . ba 


MANCHESTER.—Aug. 4.—For Grand Stand, Benches, &c, 
for Agricultural Show at Middleton. Mr. Welburn, Town Hall, 


Middleton, Manchester. 


MANSFIELD. — Aug. 2. — Fo 


Mr. R. Frank Vallance, Architect, White Hart Chambers, 


Mansfield. 
MARYBOROUGH.—Aug. 


MILLFIELD. — Aug: 6. — For 
Station, &c. Mr. William Bell, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


MIRFIELD.—Aug. 5 —For Construction of Bridge, Passenger 
Engineer's Office, Hunt’s Bank, 


Station, &c. Plans at the 


Manchester. 


PERFECTION IN DOOR SPRINGS 


10.—For 
Militia Stores. The County Surveyor, Portarlington. 


SILLOTH.—-Aug. 14.—For Building Shop and House. The 
Secretary, Aspatria Co-operative Society, Silloth.2+u0i% -- ae ae 
SKIPTON.—Aug. 13.—For Construction of Reservoir, 
Engine and Boiler Houses and Chimney, Supply of: Iron ~ 
Pipes, Pumping-engine, Boiler, &c. Messrs. Brierley & Holt _ 
Engineers, Blackburn. eeak i eee 
SPILsBy.—Aug. 11.—For Construction of Cattle Market, 
Messrs. Thimbleby & Son, Solicitors, Spilsby. - a MES 
STOCKPORT.—Aug. 1.—For Wrought-iron Hurdles (270 
yards) and Three Gates for Heaton Norris Recreation Ground. — 
Mr. J. Atkinson, Borough Surveyor Stockport Baas an 
StocKPORT.—Aug. 8.—For Bui'ding Stables for: ‘Thirty 
Horses, Cart-sheds and Caretaker’s House. The Borough 
Surveyor, Stockport. Vidi Bee 


r Alteration to Property. 


Converting Gaol into 


Construction of Passenger 
Architect, Central Station, 


The EMPRESS “VICTOR” 


The EMPRESS ‘‘ VICTOR” | 


is attachable on front or 


————————— 


= 


a \) oa 


is the neatest of all 
Pneumatic Springs, Doe 


back or on either hand 


le 
= its work better, and ean 


of doors. Fixed quickly | 


by any one, and can be | 
| | 


taken away when re-| | 


moving to other premises. 


i 


| 
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be fixed where others ean 
not. It is made in various 
sizes to suit large or small 
doors. . 


| 


| | | 1 


Hi 


(he 
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S&S VICTOR 
TRADE MARK. 


SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE . 


SPRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


PATENTEE, 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E., 
_ | Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


UTE =E Jar TR VieToR. 


ADE MARK 
ib Rese es 


} 
A tht 
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Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 

Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patentsand Specialties, all known to be of 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
International Awards, will be sent on application as 

above. 


—-s | — 
a mm 
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STRATFORD.—Sept. 8.—For Engineering Work in connec- 
tion with proposed Baths and Washhouses.. Messrs. E. 
Harnor & F. Pinches, Joint Architects, 5 John Street, Adelphi, 

URMSTON.—~Aug. 4.—For Extension of Main. Sewer, 
Gammershaw. Mr. Hooley, C.E , Union Offices, Patricroft. 

WALLINGFORD.—Aug. 2.—For Sewerage Works (Shone 
Hydro-pneumatic System). Messrs. Shone & Ault, Engineers, 
Great George Street Chambers, Westminster. 

WALWORTH.— Aug. 7.—For Building Lock and Itch 

Wards at Newington Workhouse. Messrs. Henry Jarvis & 
Son, Architects, 29 Trinity Square Southwark, S.E. 

WREXHAM.—Aug. 12.—For Alterations to Esless Mills, 

Mr. Alfred C. Baugh, Architect, Egerton Street, Wrexham. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDARE. 
For Construction of Mardy New Roa.l, Aberdare. 


E. Lewis, New Tredegar . : ; - £5,382 14 10 
T. REEs, Ely, Cardiff (accepted Nate's ‘ 3,145 0 0 
Engineer’s estimate . . , : . S154. 7.4 
BATH. 
For Cleaning-out West Reservoir, Batheaston. Mr. A. Mit 
CHELL, Engineer, Bath. 
W. Birth, Bath. : ‘ ‘ : . £30 00 
D. Mahoney, Bath : ; ° F $125 0.8 
E. Jennings, Bath. : e A . Sees) O 
A. HAYWARD, Bath (accepted dyze : : oh Oa 


BASINGSTOKE. 
For Stabling and Additions at Tangier Park, Basingstoke, for 
Mr. G. H. Pember. Mr. EDWIN T. HALL, F.R.I.B.A, 
Architect, 57 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


_ BRACKNELL. 
For Additional Buildings at the Bracknell National Schools.. 
Mr. ISAAC BURGESS, Architect, Bracknell, Berks. 


’ W. May, Bracknell . ‘ ¢ - £630 0 oO 
Charman, Ascot . : és . : 2 537 0 © 
Owen, Bracknell . ys 4 - 506 0 oO 
Woodbridge, Maidenhead s 489 0 Oo 
Seward, Wokingham . °°. °., ; ‘ code 7: o> 
Hutt, Bracknell ‘ : A ~ aeAS LhAOx “O 
W. WATSON, Ascot (accepted were . ° eA27 205.0 

BRIGHTON. 


For Steam Cooking Apparatus, for the Warren Farm Schools,. 
Brighton. Quantities by Architect. 
Comyn Ching & Co., 54 to 58 Castle Street, 


Long Acre, W.C. Pee te beer ieee fs . £85 0 oO 


BURRATON. 

For Building Dwelling-house at Burraton St. Stephens. Mr.- 
SAMUEL P. HOSKING, Architect. Quantities by Archi-- 
tect. 

Watkins & Bryant, Yelverton, Devon . £639 0 o- 
Runnals, Liskeard ° A yii555 20-0 
Trevenna, Plymouth - 523-0 O- 
Alford, Saltash : - : 424 0 O- 
Brooking, Forder ; i : . 420 0 oO: 
MUTTON, Burraton (accepted + pear ‘ : 419 0 © 


CAMBORNE. 

For Erection of New Public Rooms, for the Camborne (Corn- 
wall) Public Rooms Company, Limited. Mr. SILVANUS~ 
TREVAIL, M.S.A., Architect, Truro. 

J. JULIAN, Truro (accepted) : : : . £3500 0 O- 
CARDIFF. 
For Building Bank Premises, Mount Stuart Square, Cardiff_. 


Mussellwhite. . é : . £2,218 0 oO foe'the ‘Count 
y of Gloucester Bank. Messrs. ACOBS & 
GALE, Woking (accepted). ; 5 : ISR S94 PICKWELL, Architects, Bank Buildings, St. ‘rary Street, 

BELFAST. Cardiff. 

For Construction of Low-level Sewer and Works connected, W. Scammell, Cheltenham . £4,256 0 oO 
Belfast. are E. T. Natherley, Bristol pe50351 07 O 
H. & J. MARTIN, Limited, Belfast (accepted) . £5,434 0 © Jones Bros , Cardiff ; 3,405 0 0 
BRISTOL. Reed, Blight & Co. , Plymouth 3,347 0 O 
For Building Wesleyan Chapel at Westbury Park, Durdham FS: Lock, Cardiff . ; ; Str Ome Os oO 
Down. Mr.*Hy. DARE BRYAN, Architect, Bristol. J. Allen, Cardiff ; 2,999 9 90 
T. R. Lewis (accepted) . ; ; : . £2,748 0 0 BURTON & Co. (accepted) 2,791 9 0 


rIMreROoOV E DPD 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced... 


HEY are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 
Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. 
walls, as inall arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 
The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 


sound vibrations, 
The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors- 
- of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees, 
VW GRACECHURCH ST. “LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LOXDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. 


- Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled ’ 6tgts! Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, an@ 
every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


i ; London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—“ HOMAN RODGERS, London.” 
| Manchester Teiephone, No. 4,004B. < fi “ NamMOH, Manchester.” 


A 
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CARDIFF —continued. DEVONPORT. 
For Building Roller Flour Mills, Silos, &c., at: the East Bute | For Rebuilding Ordnance Inn, Queen Street, "hebdopote for 
Docks, Cardiff, for Messrs. James Tucker, Limited, Cardiff. the Plymouth Breweries, Limited. Mr. W. N. RICHARDS, . 


Mr. S. ROONEY, Architect, Caledonian Chambers, Cardiff. Architect, 29 St. Aubyn Street, Devers 
C. Shepherd & Son, Cardiff . .  . & 35,870 O O Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth . Pie - £387 oa 
Jones Bros., Cardiff Pap Sts! ae 36,800.20 - Of Wy Trevena, Plymouth ee 
J. E. Bi ups, Cardiff . . < ‘ - 34,570 0 0 G. Shellabear, Mutley “738007 Ow 
J. Linton, Newport . Bye : ° ° : «53,950.70 30 T. JENKIN & SON, Devonport Gocpee iA aT OO 
Shepton & Son, Cardiff . : 3 ‘ » 30,900 0 0 ih oe 
F. ¢ Lock, Cardiff. ". “4 5 4 30,500 0 Oe : pa pea aR a { 
W. Symonds, Cardio ec : : : . 30,200 0 o| For Street Improvement Works, Edinburgh, 
A. Krauss, Bristol . : : i ‘ 4: 29,900. "0% :0 TOT AESTEE Road. ee a 
J. Allan, Cardiff .  . -  -« 29,503 0 of J. W.&G. Stratton. . - £1570 Qe e : 
W. THOMAS &:Co., Cardiff (accepted ie 452 29,200.30 -0 ‘Easter Road, South Dissene 
COVENTRY. : 4 
For Additions to Premises, Coventry, for Messrs. Hillman, y e- eile Street Gardens. 82 18 
Herbert & Cooper, Limited, Coventry. Mr. E. J. PURNELL, James Young pices : - : 4 4 
Architect. East Thomas Sieg . 
Smith & Sons . : : f a £4416 0 0 Stuart’s Granolithic Company . e o 197 14 2s 
Garlick. . : . ° : : 3,200 0 O : Grange eau Bee 
C.G. Hil. . : Meese « 32,9850 0 Stuart’s Granolithic Company . Pee peta i 
C. HAYwoop, Jun. (accepted ) i ‘ . “%12,803%20 0 London Road, ~ i fase“: 
For Additions to Premises for the Rudge Cycle Company, Stuart’s Granolithic Company. - « «+, 103 3 It 
Limited, Coventry. Mr. E. J. PURNELL, Architect. St. Peler ’'s Road, Se 
C. G. HILL (accepted ) . : : co BIO 0 Stuart’s Granolithic Company .  .° « «. £83 16 10 
For Dwarf Stone Wall and Iron Railings at Swanswell ; 3 Mayfield Gardens. Bee 
Recreation Ground, Coventry. Stuart s Granolithic Company Catan eke See es 12 as 
Midland Art Metal Works . : ee -Z315 90 O : EGHAM. nos ta 
C, Smith, Birmingham =. ss ss 315 OO! For Building Additional Classroom and Cloalaoae at Parish | 
eee ey Bros. . ted!) : ‘ : Be saa 0 Schools, Egham. Mr. ARTHUR G. HUTCHINS, Architect. 
«Hy lene (accepied ) ? : eS poe S. Collar, Ashford ‘en lee , ee - £376 0 a 
DUNDEE. Searle & Son, Egham. * . . A A 
For New Building for the Committee of Management of the Oades Bros., Egham . E : « «tes 
Dundee Gymnasium. j 
” A. Nicoll, mason. GUERNSEY. 
Robert Bell joiner. - For Erecting New Premises for the Capital and ‘Couns 
James Fyfe, plumber. Bank, Limited. Messrs KIDNER & BERRY, Architects 
J. Laburn & Son, slater. 23 Old Broad Street, London.  ___ ; es = oo 
A. M‘Ritchie, plasterer. for Water Supply. 
Lindsay & Scott, glazier. E. A. de Putron, Guernsey . £5,096 12 3 é 
Goodwin, Jardine & Co., Limited, ironwork. - G. F. Peek, Guernsey . < 4,707, 0 ae 3532 
William Briggs, asphalte works. WoopFOoRD & HARRIS, 2 
Cost about 2,500/. Jersey (accepted) . . 4490 90 0 $5 


Bn ee ye oh eS Se ed — tee 


p A DAMANT ” PORTLAND EME 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


PARQUET FLOORINGS 


One inch and }-inch thick. 


Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 


Turpin’ ORGnE in’s 85 stem, 
eee x val Paine, Purpin’s Sys Block | 
6-16 inch thick, laid 1m Patent Composition on Concrete, m. Concrete or Stone, 
aN Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) ] 


st «: 4-Inch Parquet qT 


\) po Wood Backing : Architectural Designs — 
=< Executed in all Styles. 


— = = London ona 
| 144 Queen Victe 
ES Street, E.C. 


FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS. Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFE 


Telegraphic Address : 
*“ACME, CARDIFF.” 
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5 


GRAYS. 


For Supplying and Fixing 20-h p. Boiler, and Repairing the 
present Boiler in the Boiler-house on Shore abreast the 


KENDAL. 


Walling, for the Kendal Urban Sanitary Authority. 


For Construction of Outfall Sewer, Settling-tank and River 


Training-ship Exmouth, off Grays, for the Metropolitan S Downham, Kendal . ° . . £94 10 0 
Asylums Board.” T. Hine & Son, Kendal : 64. 5 0 
“om: Vertical T. & W. DIRKIN BROTHERS, Kendal (accepted) . 87 16 2 
Wor oiler. 
5 Brown & Co., Fenchurch St. £1355 0 o £40 0 O KIDDERMINSTER. 
R. W. Moss, Rotherhithe 953 0 O 40 0 o For Supplying and Fixing New Engine and Pumps at the 
Ridsdzle & Co., Minories . gs a OPO.¢. O14 O 28.505 0 Waterworks, Kidderminster. 
Benham & Sons, Wigmore St. 617 10 oO 10 0 O Worth, Mackenzie & Co., Stockton . . 41,965 © 0 
FRASER & FRASER Bromlex Dy 
Bee ae ae Ee T yates Merk Se - For Painting Wesleyan Mission Hal Neeley Street, Leeds. 
Abbott o., Newark-on- rent. 475.0 O 36% O J. T. Thompson, Leeds Api Ts Co 
HEREFORD, ee ee 
For Alterations to Villas, St. Ethelbert Street, Hereford. Mr. E. W. Walker, Idle Be ews de Ra 
W. W. RosINson, Architect, 10 King Street, Hereford. W. Pinder, Leeds . : Lio be 
T. Lewis, Hereford . : ~»£969 0 O| L. RILEY, Horsforth (accepted ) eae! OF +O 
W. P. Lewis & Co, Hereford a aQSO201:-0 
W. Bowers & Co, Hereford 950 0 O ; LONDON. | ie 
BEAVAN & Honces, Hereford (accepted van 795 0 O For Sanitary Works and other Improvements at Girls’ and 


For Villa, Aylestone Hill, Hereford. Mr. W. W. ROBINSON, 


Architect, to King Street, Hereford. 
W. Cullis, Hereford . ; “ 
Beavan & Hodges, Hereford 

J. Davies, Hereford . ¥ : 

W. P. Lewis & Co., Hereford . 

W. Bowers & Co, Hereford 

T. LEwIs, Hereford (accepted ) 


For Shop Fronts and Alterations, King Street, Hereford. 
Mr. W. W. ROBINSON, Architect, Hereford. 


Bethnal Green. 


Henry Knight & Son 1,373 0 O 

+ £3,000 c Oo C. Dearing & Son : ; eur 0 oO 
2,740 0 O Norris & Luke . 3 A : : ; - 1,224.0 0 
Boo. O20 | 57.) Grover. 8c SOM ig cars fe Mies acd ope a ae BOO 120 
2,575 0 0 W. Reason ; ; ; : ; o 1005590" © 
2,550 0 0 J. F. Robey é 997 0 oO 
2,535 0 0 Co operative Builders, Limited 973 0 oO 
Kirby & Chase. : : : : 970 0 Oo 

Stevens Bros ; j fs O43 Ger O 


Infants’ Department of Board Schools, Teasdale Street, 


W. Bowers & Co, Hereford -£490 © O| For Electric Lighting of the St ne ok Union Districts. 
Beavan & Hodges, Hereford 485 0 oO Recommended for Acceptance. 
J. Davies, Hereford . . - 485 0 oO Willans & Robinson, engines, dynamos, &c, . £16,327 0 © 
W. P. Lewis & Co, Hereford (accepted) . - 425 0 0 Clark, Muirhead & Co, electrical conductors, 
5 miles for private lighting and 53 miles for 
IVY HATCH. public lighting! o = ¥2, 9508 O27 6 
For Stabling and Additions to Beacon’s Mount, Ivy Hatch, Mowlem & Co, trenches for 5 ‘miles of mains 9,501 0 0 
Kent, for Messrs. Taylor Bros. Mr. EDWIN T. HALL, Kirk & Randall, buildings. 4,629 0 0o 
+R; L B A., 57 Moorgate Street, E.C , Architect. The Babcock & Wilcox Company, boilers, &e. 3,074 10 6 
Patrick & Son . ~2,1,479 070 Electric Construction Corporation, batteries . 2,745 12 o 
LANGDALE & HALLETT, Brompton 1 Road, S.W. Electric Construction Corpse switch- 
Bi tarcepied 1,419 0 0 boards . 1,313 1 9 


SPRAGUE & CO, ane 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E. C. 
Brixs or Quantitizs, Specirications & REPORTS 
~ Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAQUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 

eed COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


‘PLans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
Spaa@ueE’s TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fileet St.. London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper 
Drawing Paper, S3ctional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 

&c., at reduced prices. 
Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 
piopoesarbed «) by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, Keo: best ANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


pL SHAKESPEARE 
ge PRINTING WORKS, 
"BIRMINGHAM, 


CONTRACTS. i 
LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


HE 
Te COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of | § 


Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Government, 


ty 
| eee or other Contracts of every description, at moderate | & 


ay 6 mivereate Street, London, a] be tb 1 
is Company are accepte e severa 
rulment Departments. oad z { 


QUANTITIES, LTHOGRAPHED ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


Accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) 
20 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 
“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables,” price 6d. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, Xc., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Iliustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


PAVING 


= WHITE’s SYSTEM), 
Le wes  Olacohue: Schools, 
flices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
\ on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop Pavinc AnD STEAM 
Joinery Works, 


M@ Clapham Junction, 8.W 


COMPLETE ‘E INSTALLATIONS 


Carried out in Town or Country. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


Showrooms for every deseription of 
Fittings, Electroliers, Glass, &e. 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS EXECUTED. 


D. HULETT & CO., Lim., 


55 & 56 High Holborn, W.C. 


QUEX IRON COMPANY, 


KILBURN, N.W. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 


JOHN CLARE, 
Bloomsbury Brase & Wire Works, 46 & 47 
High St., New Oxford St., W.C., 
Manufacturer of every de- 
scription of useful Lime Sereens, 
and orna- Special low Quotations 


qe=E for Wirework for the protee- 


Sieves, 


mental 
tion of Windows and Skylights. Price 
Lists and I)Justrations post free on application. 
Half-inch Mesh, 4}d. per foot super, Estab, 1855. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘* Pheasantry, London.” Special 
Attention given to Architects’ Designs. 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


TO ORDER. 


Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 
Show-Rooms for Chimney Pieees, Stoves, &e. 


WILKINS & SONS, 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 
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LONDON— continued. 


| LONDON— continued. 


for Supplying Six Lancashire Boilers for the Abbey Mills , For Erection of Three Detached Houses, Westcombe Park, 


Pumping:station, for the London County Council. 


Blackheath. Messrs. FLORENCE & SATCHELL, Architects, 


: ; : ; 4,333°15 0 3 Verulam Buildings, Gray's Inn. 
ieee fies ~ z iy 034 0 0| J. Chapman, South Hackney . . + «£5,807 0 0 
‘Woodhouse & Rawson United, "Limited . » 3,950 0 0 J. Bullers, Bermondsey Wall . sc earen «i. 5000: 0:20 
Tinker, Shenton & Co. . : . . - 3,055 9 0 J. Godfrey & Son, Clapton : : . -+ 5,349 9 0 
J. Adamson & Co. . A : ; : «pp aySOk 202 0 S. J. Jerrard, Lewisham ., : : é «  S2a3 Oe 
E. Danks . ; : ; ; 0 Sees - 3,488 o 0 Holloway Bros., Battersea ; . 51104046 
J. H. Fraser. é : : : : HOS Wk (ome Mid Kent Building and Contracting "Works, 
“Faston & Andersdn 26 6". a eS Se 3) 950 0 0 Limited, Beckenham . . 5,080 0 : 
D. Adamson & Co. . : : : : J. 85308 <0 20 BALAAM BROS., Old Kent Road (accepted ) 0 45566" 46 
J. & J. Horsfield ‘ - 3,275 © O| For Alterations and Additions to the South Brixton Branch of 
-(ldham Boiler Works Company, Limited 41. 3)260 40" 20 the London and South-Western Bank. Messrs. TOLLEY 
Hawksley, Wild & Co. . 49. 13;240.; 0° 20 & Son, Architects. ae eh Messrs. Parr & Son, 
_G, Sinclair : ; : : “ +. 235200. 0-10 E. Triggs . : : eh - £3,418 0 oO 
J. Watt & Co. . - ; A ; i gana 19.5 970° 10 W. Rowe . 5 ; ; é : : «3212-260 
Penman & Co. . sofa SeGS FOO Balaam Bros.) }0° 0s). ar a 
“Thames Ironworks Company, Limited 4 ESESOO FO G.E. Bryan. : : ‘ : 45 33,0953 OO 
W. H. Wood & Co. . : : ; LZ. OROst OO Heck Higes= : ‘ j ; . 2,087 Oana 
Yates & Thom . : ; : ; ‘ 3h 8 O50 ot. O Garrett & Son . 5 : : : 7 25080; Faxes 
“Tinker Bros... ; ; : ‘ : RG ats toro: Smith & Sons . ; : A é : - 2,947 0 0 
Fernihough & Sons . ; ; ; ; oH 23007. 20:.0 W. Johnson. ; : ‘ : : » 2,940 0 0 
R. Taylor & Sons . : ; 0. 12,0057 OF 30 J. Bowyer & Co. : : : . 2,607 0. 0 
“Spurr, Inman & Co, Limited *. : : i 2,01S.02.0 CANDLER & SONS (accepted) . . 2,594 0 9 
A. Anderton & Sons : . 2,500 o o| For Teachers’ Rooms, Cloakrooms, Lavatories, &c., at Board 
Bowling Iron Company, Limited (five boilers) . 2,409 0 O School, Cayley Street, Limehouse. : 


* Recommended for acceptance. Davis Bros. soe 0 SSS ete £798 oo 
‘For Additions at Cadogan Square, S.W., for the Dowager R 1885 : : ; ee 
Marchioness of Tweeddale. Mr. EDWIN T. HALL, Capen ery Limited « : 3 f a : 
Architect, F.RI.B.A., 57 Moorgate Street, E.C. Quan- ire: Cie “ ; : : ; 680. one 
tities by Messrs. Evans & Deacon, 1 Adelaide Street, W.C. pete Bros. eee ‘ : : : 656 0 0 
Allan. 3 el, 100-0" 0 : : : ‘ 
FOSTER & DICKSEE, Rugby (accepted yz e2"-Q50'-20 0 ee & Co. : x : oe 2 : 
For Temporary Iron Buildings for Board Schoo], Faunce ‘NORWOOD. | 5 
rR bes pips Park Road. Fee For Building Residence at Upper Norwood, S.E., for. Mr. 
W. Wh be 4 & glee Py ete ee ag sy ee aes James Epps, jun. Mr. Epwin T. HALL, F.RIB. A, 
“Wy aaa Sen Dea eee eee a ae Bae? Architect, 57 Moorgate Street, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. 
are ee ee ae eRe ne er ern mes ESOL AL ERS Evans & Deacon, 1 Adelaide Siete W.C. 
attacks : : < . : : Sie ae eR Langdale & Hallett . ; j ? -' £5,990, 02.0 
Croggon & Co. . : : : : O15:"0-:0 Wright ; : ; : : ; .. 24s oe 
“Wor Retaining Walls at Board Creal Bowling Green Lane, Foster & Dicksee : ‘ : : 5 + -4;888s O20 
Clerkenwell. : Toms : : 0 ee 54, 857 eos 
J. Spencer . : ‘ : : : 4 £250 <0 0 MARRIAGE, Croydon (accepted ) : ‘ 4,580 0 0 


a SSS wy>d@([QDBTCcQc NO Eézy SS 4 { 


UNE 


FIGURE). 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. 


Patent Dise-Key System. 


Complete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars 
and Plan. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 
FLOORING COMPANY 


9 


| NEW HIGH-POWER GAS 


Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, ane | Ofes 

Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 

Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. : 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & Siig, 


D9" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gasligh 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 
Does not get out of Order. 
Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke ‘up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


» PARQUET FLOORS, 


ee 
Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. i 
Price Lists and Samples on application. 


Stanley Bridge Wharf, | 
537, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
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PETERBOROUGH. 


For Building Three Villas. Mr. J. G. STALLEBRASS, Architect, 


North Street, Peterborough. 


OTTERHAMPTON. 


hampton. 


SANDIACRE. 


Bridgefoot, Peterborough. . : . ' »-£990 0 O 

Nichols, Peterborough : . ~ . - 96417 Oo 

Sharpe & Ireson, Peterborough . : . 2 930-.0° 0 

Wenlock, Peterborough . . ‘ : goo o oO 

Wright, Peterborough . ‘ F : : - 890 0 oO 

Guttridge, Peterborough . . . : 7 oo0r- OO W. Bailey . 

Sibley & Hill, Peterborough : : : - 885 0 o Wheatley & Maile 

movie, 1 etervoroush eg i 8972" 0 Oo B. Keeling . 5 

pees, Peterporough 4°. 6g RPE 870-0 0 G. Bell & Son . 

Jellings, Peterborough . . Ste . 86615 oO E. Hind . : 

Bailey, Peterborough . : : ax aes » 855 0 O A. Faulks . 

Rowe, March. . : : ’ . . 844 I0 o J. Hodgson & Sire 

Gray, Peterborough . F ‘ : » 820 0 0 F, Wartnaby 

MACHIN, Peterborough (accepted es ’ = 6 1800'.0:-0 J. W. Priestley 
PENWORTHAM. J.J. Adams... 

For Building Two Semi-detached Houses, Penwortham, Mr. J. Hutchinson 
WALTER BARROW, Architect, Preston. T, Cuthbert. 

Accepted Tenders. A. Pillatt . 

R. Dalton, Preston, excavator, drains, brickwork £139 0 o W. ns Shaw = 

T. Sparling, Preston, mason 111 18 o Es hee G “cine = 

T. W. Livesey, Preston, carpenter and j joiner mri OO : ree abbitass ah 

T. Sparling, Preston, flagger and slater . 40 0 0| J. OSCRoFT (accepted) 

C. Chitson, Preston, plumber, glazier and painter 28 o o 

Wm. Cooke, Preston, plasterer . : . ede 2575 0'2-0 


PORTH. 


For Two Main Lattice Girders, 77 feet 9 inches in length, 


° 


oes 2« © © @ 


8ST. BREAGE. 
For the Restoration and Reroofing the Church of St. Breage, 


Cornwall, for the Rev. Jocelyn Barnes. 


For Supply of Boiler and Pipe, for Rev. Mr, Anderson, Otter- 
T. Woop & Co, Broadmead, Bristol (accepted ). 


| For Construction of Pumping-station at Sandiacre. Mr. W. H. 
RADFORD, Engineer, ee 


i en ee ee ee) 
.o*) 
1) 
eo0o0o0o00o0o00o00d 


N 
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° 
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Cross-girders and Iron Flooring for 36 feet Carriageway | JAMES Juuian, Truro (accepted), subject to certain variations. 
and other Ironwork, for the Cymmer Bridge, Porth, for the | 
Ystradyfodwg Local Board. Mr. J. W. JONEs, Surveyor, 


Pentre, Rhondda. 


Excavating and Masonry. 


W. W. Phillips, Hafod, Pontypridd . 
C, Jenkins & Son, Porth, Pontypridd 
ELLIs & DAvIs, Cardiff (accepted ) : 


ee 
J. Lysaght & Co. . . : 
Dym Steel and Iron Company — ; 


J. Tildesley . 

D. Davies, Crumlin Viaduct, Newport 
Isca Foundry Company, Newport . 
E. FINCH & Co., Chepstow (accepted ) 


» £3519 
ry 3,190 
» 2,736 


» 1,504 
» 1,447 
» 1,496 
» 1,259 
» 1,214 
» 1,200 


4 3 Norton & Son. 
18 o Wyles . 
1} 2 Hosking . ‘ 
Catley ‘ 
ig- 3 Maddison . 
°o oO Hearle & Son. 
oO Sharp. 
a: 5 Morter *, 
oO REED (accefted ) 
oO oO Architect’s estimate 


STRATFORD. 
| For Building Schools for 1,373 Children, Stratford, for the 
| West Ham School Board. Mr. J. T. NEWMAN, Architect. 


» £13,201 
12,611 
12,543 
12,474 
12,467 
12,310 
12,147 
12,123 
11,562 
12,500 
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SPECIALITE MEDIAEVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 
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eae USTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE'S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT :— 
375 Kennington Road, S.E. 


31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 


AGENTS :— 
T. J. STURGEON & CO., 2 Broad St. Buildings, E.C. 


MANCHESTER. 


COMYN CHING & Co. 


1 XLII, of THE RROMTECT Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s, 6d. 


Manufacturers and Sole Agents of 


THE CROSSE \ Z 
FLUSH FRESH AIR INLET Th <2. 


Ventilator and Disinfector, : 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
54, 56 & 58 Castle Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


GENERAL VENTILATOR MANUFACTURERS. SECTION OF WALL WITH 


Patentees, Sole Proprietors, and 
Manufacturers of 


CHING’S IMPROVED 


MICA-FLAP VENTILATORS 


(THOMAS BOYLE’s PATENTS). 


VENTILATOR FIXED 


TEE DRUMMOND 


PATENT GLASS AND PATENT GLAZING 


Is an entirely new departure in Glass Roofing, sbolishing Astragals, Putty, Zinc, Lead and Mctals, 


Cheap and Substantial. 


Free from Moisture Drip. 

Sole Manufacturers and Patentees of th 
in Large Sheets for cutting to all sizes. 
Particulars, Estimates and Samples, 


THE DRUMMOND PATENT GLASS & 


Lighty per Cent. Extra Light Gained. 
NEW PATENT PRISMATIC ROLLED GLASS SHEER 


T'S, now fixed as Corrugated Iron, 
suitable for Railway Stations, Roofing Skylights, and Horticultural Work, 


Thoroughly Watertight and 


e NEW ROLLED PRISMATIC and PYRAMIDICAL GLASS, Mannfactured 
Equal to Cut Glass for Shi 


ps’ Saloons and Skylights, &e. 
on application to— 


MONTROSE STREET, GLASGOW. 


Officc—176 Strand, London, W.C. 
| 


GLAZIN G CO., 
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—— eo See oom : 


ST. GERMOE. 
For the Restoration and Reroofing the Church of St. Germoe, 
Cornwall, for the Rev. Jocelyn Barnes. i it 
JAMES JULIAN, Truro (accepied ), subject to certain variations. 


TRURO. 

For Erection of New Parochial Schools in Pydar Street, to 
accommodate 300 Children, for the Building Committee 
of St. Mary’s Schools, Truro. Messrs. HENDERSON & 
Sons, Architects, 31 Lemon Street, Truro. 

JAMES JULIAN, Truro (accepted) 4 1 . £2,600 0 O 
TONBRIDGE. 

&c., at the Union Workhouse, Pembury, 

Tonbridge Union. Mr, W. OAKLEY, Architect, 36 Mount 

Pleasant, Tunbridge Wells. Quantities by Mr. Thomas 

Ladds, Frant Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


For Building Wards, 


G. Mansfield & Son, Tunbridge Wells. » £5,349 9 0 
J. Longley & Co., Crawley : e ° e195 Oo 0 
G. & F. Penn; Pembury . : : F ah 00S SDs. 
G. H. Denne & Son, Deal eae ; + 24,002.40 0 
H. Adams, Tunbridge Wells . ‘ ‘ a 8s003.- 0.0 
G. E. Wallis & Son, Maidstone e : a MOTT 0270 
G. J. JONES, Tonbridge (accepted) 1 2 + 4,500.2 7.5.4 


; WELLINGBOROUGH. 
For Alterations and Additions at Queen’s Head, for Messrs. 


Ratliffe & Jeffery. Mr. E, SHARMAN, Architect, 
Wellingborough. Quantities not supplied. 
G. Hacksley : ; : : ; : . £463 Io oO 
R. Marriott . ; . - : 3 400730 <0 
J. Underwood . : : : ' : $5 150.,-0:.0 
E. Brown & Son . a ° ‘ e e e 436 Oo Oo 
W. Stevens . 4 : ; : ° : 34-379 16-0 


For Wood. Partitions and Revolving Shutters at Palk Road 
Schools, for the Wellingborough School Board. Mr, E. 
SHARMAN, Architect, Wellingborough. Quantities not 


supplied. 
Morris . ; ¢ : ‘ : ‘ ; 1350.0 
Abbott ; . . : : : : sf SI30''10 0 
Underwood . : ; : : ‘ : 2. £300 50 
Leéte: ~. . ° ° ° ‘ : ‘ 47212900 
Stevens in ee ° ‘ . : ° ei IBBi0f 0 
HuDSON (accepted) *. ° : : eA 0226 0.0 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s. 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d, each, 
ILLUSTRATED -CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 
Ask for *‘SuRVEYING LIST.” 


JOHN 


16 CHISWELL 


BEST 


Ww. WATSON & SONS, 


Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313° HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


From the Honister and 


1121bs. per bushel. Slow set- é 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to l}inch ; ? 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500} | 
meshes to squareinch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
* Acrete Floors and Street Paving. 


(f 
AM ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch ; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, an cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 


FOR PRICES AND TERMS 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, : 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


ROOFING SLATES, 


Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


Ilighest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 


Sy “Model Dwelling,’ New- 
2 “4)\ castle Exhibition, 1887. 


¢ 
NF yi) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
eZ, DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


WAKEFIELD. 

For Construction of Sewerage and Sewage Works, for the 
Wakefield Union Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr, ARTHUR 
FAWCETT, Engineer, Old Town Hall, Wakefield. 


J. Bairstow, Batley . : : ei. Jae, eee ee 
G. Summers, Wakefield . ‘ : ‘ : 15,690 0 ae 
F, Eyre, Sheffield : ; ; : 1 « Hezs eae 
T. & G. Wilson, Wakefield. . osx ieey 1y4O4 Tae 
W. Doleman, Dewsbury . ‘ ° . «1420 42 9 
J. SLINGER, Cleckheaton (accepted ) : «© 1,349,350 
M. Arundel, East Ardsley * . . 5 M220. SB ee 
e ® ° ° ® O° 


En gineer’s estimate . 1,474 90 


TRADE NOTES. 


ADDITIONS have been made to the Wholesale Co-operative — 
Society’s premises, Manchester, and special attention has been — 
paid to the ventilation, which is now carried out on the Boyle 
system. rates 
Mr. E. H. SHORLAND, of Manchester, has just supplied his _ 
patent warm-air ventilating Manchester grates to St. Agnes 
Schools, Birch-in-Rusholme, near Manchester. 7 A eae 
A CONTRACT for a mission} church, in’ connection with — 
St. James’s Church, Manchester, Moss Side, has been accepted 
‘by the committee and the work commenced. The outlay will be 
about s00/, Mr. George Macfarlane is the contractor for the 
works, and the drawings have been prepared by Mr. John — 
Lowe, architect, of Manchester, under whose superintendence 
the parish church was recently erected. pee 
THE report of the North-Eastern Sanitary Inspection 
Association submitted to the recently-held annual meeting, 
shows that the membership has increased from 470 to 600 ; the 
receipts from 1,337/. to 2,005/. ; and the balance in hand from 
6752. to 1,122/. ‘The rectification of the drainage of some large 
mansions and buildings being placed wholly under the control 
of the association explained the greate rproportionate increase 
of receipts. To keep pace with the demand, the council had 
appointed two additional engineers during the latter part of the 
year, and as the whole staff of five engineers was now fully — 
employed a further increase in the near future might be neéces- ~ 
sary: The association, which has its headquarters in New- 
castle, recently formed a branch in Manchester, and already 
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tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. . Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 
ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
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&c. Railway and water communication. 
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about fifty members have joined. A resident engineer has also 
been transferred to Manchester, and an auxiliary branch has 
been formed at Blackburn. 

THE streets of New York were opened 19,371 times during 
1889 by the gas, electric light, subway and steam-heating com- 
panies. 

THE Government of Saxony, the correspondent of the 
Standard says, has of late been considering the proposal to 
supply factories in the manufacturing districts with electricity, 
and it is now intended to unite Dresden and 168 industrial 
towns and villages around it by means of electrical cables 
connected directly with the coal-pits of the Plauensgrund, and 
supplying thence light and motive power practically to the 
whole kingdom. 

THE alterations and enlargements of St. Margaret’s National 
Schools have been commenced (in accordance with plans, 
&c., approved by the Education Department), by Messrs. R. 
Neill & Sons, builders, of Manchester. Cost about 6,100/., 


- under the superintendence of the architect, Mr. John Lowe, of 


Manchester. 

THE River Dee Conservancy Board are constructing two 
expansive groins or causeways by the Rock Channel, below 
Connah’s Quay, for the purpose of removing an enormous 
sandbank which has formed there, and to turn the channel 
from the Welsh to the English coast. 


THE tender of the Westinghouse Electric Company for | 
constructing an electric lighting plant to light the inner area of 
the town has just been accepted by the Barnsley Town Council, 
The cost will be about 18,500/. 

THE cost of repairing, altering and adapting the building 
at the corner of Highbury Grove and Highbury New Park, pur- 
chased by the London School Board for the purposes of a 
temporary truant school, is estimated at 3,869/, or with warm- 
ing and other necessary items of expenditure at a total of 
about 5,0007. It is proposed that the work should be carried 
out by Messrs. Cubitt & Co. 


SANCTION has been received from the Local Government 
Board by the Southampton Town Council to borrow 7,coo/, for 
the construction of public baths for the town. 


THE contract for plastering the new branch bank for the 
National Provincial Banking Company, recently erected in 
Horse Fair, Birmingham, from the plans of Mr. C. R. Gribble, 
architect, London, and under the superintendence of Mr. R. 


Rd, No. 9. 


Bampfyld, clerk of 1 ess aecan nds ani | BAGG rie Shai ue Ge comand Gy the has just been completed by the 
Adamant Company, Limited, of Birmingham. The same com- 
pany has also secured the contract for the whole of the 
plastering to be done in the extension of premises for National 
Provincial Banking Company, Waterloo Street and Bennett’s Hill, 
Birmingham, also under same architect. Messrs. J. Barnsley 
& Son are contractors for Horse Fair Branch, and Messrs. W, 
Sapcote & Sons for Waterloo Street and Bennett’s Hill. 

THE tender of Mr. William Willetts, for the erection of 
Board Schools at Macefields, Rowley, has been accepted at 
3,443/., in place of Mr. Frederick Smith’s tender, withdrawn. 

THE contract for the erection of the lecture-hall and schools 
connected with the Withington Congregational Church, Man- 
chester, has been accepted and the work begun by Messrs. 
Southern & Sons, contractors, of Salford, involving an outlay 
of about 2,000/., under the superintendence of Mr. John Lowe, 
architect, of Manchester. 

Mr. A. CARNEGIE has offered to give 10,000/, for the purpose 
of building a free public library at Ayr, provided that the town 
will agree to adopt the Free Libraries Act. The Town Council 
have intimated their approval of the adoption of the Act, and 
it is believed that Mr. Carnegie’s generous’ offer will be 
accepted. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE alway Review, of Chicago, says the first test-hole 
for the purpose of ascertaining the thickness of the different 
strata of rock which will be found in digging the big tunnel at 
Niagara Falls has been completed. The drill went down 
214 feet. At a depth of 142 feet the drill passed out of the 
hard gray limestone into hard blue slate, and at 203 feet it left 
blue slate and passed back into limestone. A second test hole 
has been commenced further up the river. Preliminary work 
on the tunnel has also been commenced, and ground has been 
broken for the foundation of a tower from which the observa- 
tions as to the different elevations of land along the proposed 
route of the tunnel will be taken. It is expected that the 
formal commencement of the great undertaking will be on 
August 12. 

THE Scientific American for July 19 gives a description of 
the new Croton Waterworks for New York. They have, it 
says, so far cost a little over twenty-three and a half millions of 
dollars. It is expected the water will be let on within a few 


TILATION. 


pecial dlotice to Architects, 


Rd. No. 6a. 


Gentlemen,—As a proof of the confidence we place in our GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHER 
PROOF AIR EXTRACTORS, we hereby offer to send at our sole risk to any Architect in thé 
United Kingdom (upon being furnished with satisfactory references) one. of our ordinary 
“Extractors ” for competition and comparison with other Ventilators by any maker. If ours 

is not found superior in every respect, the same to be returned (say, within fourteen days) 


if retained to be paid for at usual rates. 
Yours Obediently, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


. Warming, Ventilating and Consulting Engineers, 


at our risk and cost; 


iy SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


From the prevailing See on the part of SRUERIE IE Tactaea lopaeay pote that aol OF utterly inferior ventilators made of the lightest 
“el and flimsiest possible construction, we find it advisable to make the foregoing offer. All we desire it fair comparison in quality 
and price, 
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days. The total length of the new aqueduct is 333 miles, of 
which 303 miles is in the form of a tunnel, mostly through solid 
rock, 18 feet diameter, lined with brick 16 to 18 inches thick, 
filling of concrete, interior diameter for the most part of 14 feet. 
The delivering capacity is 310,000,000 gallons per day. The 
work of excavating the tunnel was begun March 7, 1885, and 
finished July 7, 1888. 

A COMPANY for the manufacture of railway-cars in America 
have, according to the Chicago Fournal of Commerce, pur- 
chased 5,500 acres near Bradford, McKean county, Pa., and 
there the new city of Charmony is to rise as a rival of Pullman. 
The immense works to be built at once will employ 5,000 
employés, while future extensions will increase this many times. 
A municipality is to be laid out, with neat cottages, perfected 
drainage, water and light systems, and all under the control of 
the company. It is to be a typical city, in which beauty of 
scenery, health and steady employment are expected to pro- 
duce a modern Utopia. 


DURBAN WATERWORKS EXTENSION. 


THE Corporation of Durban, Natal, are taking steps to push 
forward with their new waterworks extension as rapidly as 
possible. Mr. J. Fletcher, C.E., the local borough surveyor of 
Durban, has drawn out a preliminary scheme for taking a large 
supply of water from the Umlaas River, in the neighbourhood 
of Durban. Mr. W. H. Radford, civil engineer, Nottingham, 
is the consulting engineer for the scheme, and the scheme was 
arranged for execution in two sections. The estimated cost of 
the first section was 65,767/., and of the second section 54,625/., 
making a total of 120,3927. The intake for the first section will 
be situate on the Umlaas River, ten miles from Durban. The 
water will be conveyed'several miles downthe riverin 18-inch iron 
pipes to the pumping station, where a portion of the water will 
be utilised to work turbines, which will pump the remainder of 
the water toa high summit reservoir and filter beds. From 
the summit reservoir and filter beds the water will flow by 
gravitation through’4 miles of 15-inch iron pipes, delivering into 
three local town-distributing reservoirs. When the second 
section is carried out the 18-inch iron pipes will be carried 
8 miles further up the river to a water intake at a sufficiently 
high level to supply the town by gravitation. When the 
scheme is finally completed the works will deliver two million 


gallons per day. Mr. Radford prepared the general conditions, 
specifications and quantities for the supply of the cast-iron- 
pipes and special castings required in the first section, and 
obtained tenders from English and Scotch firms for the supply 
of same, full particulars of local requirements eins (aeaenes 
by Mr. Fletcher. Alternative tenders were also required for a 
portion of the pipes in lap-welded steel. Mr. Radford also — 
designed all the details of the pipes and special castings 
required, and calculated all the strains and thicknesses to per- 
form the work intended. The specifications have been drawn 
out to secure the best quality of iron, and all the most modern 
methods of manufacture. There are the usual arbitration — 
clauses, arrangements for inspection, termination of contract, — 
delivery, shipping penalties, terms of payment, completion, — 
together with all clauses necessary to provide for eventualities. — 
The quality of the metal is carefully specified, and test bars 
have to be cast every day and tested to a certain weight with- 
out breaking. All pipes have to be cast vertically in dry sand 
moulds. The greater number of the pipes will be turned and 
bored with a keyed space outside for lead or cement. Every 
dimension of the pipes and special castings is carefully specified 
and arranged in tables. A proportion of the pipes will have 
joints for lead, and a number of change pipes will be supplied. — 
Each casting will be marked with name, thickness and weight. — 
Every casting will be tested at the iron works with hydraulic 
pressure to 500 and 7oo feet head respectively, for working 
pressures of 250 to 350 feet. All castings will be heatedin 
stoves and dipped in Dr. Angus Smith’s composition ata tem- — 
perature of 300 deg. F., the methods and arrangements for 
dipping being carefully specified. Special arrangements are 
made for nesting the pipes on board ship in an unusually 
economical manner to save freightage. 
The Durban Corporation have let the contract to the — 
Staveley Ironworks Company, Erewash Valley, England. The 
contract amount for the pipes delivered on board at an English ~ 
port is 16,684/., the special castings being paid for by schedule — 
of prices. There will be about 8,000 iron pipes in 9 and 12 feet 
lengths, and weighing about 3,500 tons. The sizes of the pipes — 
are 18 inch, 15 inch, 12 inch, 8 inch, 5 inch, 4 inch and 3inch, The 
lap-welded steel pipes are found to cost rather more than cast- — 
iron when delivered at Durban, and the consulting engineer 
did not recommend their use in this particular case. The ~ 
borough engineer estimated there would have been a local 
saving in transport by using lap-welded steel instead of cast- 
iron, but not sufficient in this case to compensate for the dis- 


JOHNSON’S PATENT AXLE PULLEY, 


ADVANTAGES. 


The Wheel, Axle, and Bushes can be removed for oiling and cleaning. The Axle and Bushes being covered in are securely 
protected from dust and damp. The Wheel cannot get fixed, a frequent occurrence in ordinary pulleys, and the pee | 
cause of cords and chains breaking. Wheels are interchangeable; can be changed at any time to suit the various cinds of 
eords and chains. “Se age 


Fig. 1. 
» 2. 


Pulley complete as Fixed. eee 

Pulley with Faceplate removed Wheel, Axle, and Bushes can 
now be pulled out. ge ewer 

. Pulley-box as it remains in window frame after Wheel, Axle, 
and Bushes removed. Ean ORO ae 

. Front viws of Wheel and Bushes, 

. Side view of Wheel, Axle, and Bush, 

. Side view of Axle Pulley. Pape oe 

: Bsa Attention is called to the fact that the breakage of cords, in most 

; aS ; cases, is caused by the wheel becoming rusted firmly in, and the 

See cords being forced over the fixed wheel, causing a great amount of 

friction. : : 
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advantages. Contracts have been signed with the Staveley 
Company in England, and the pipes are now being made. 


PLUMBING IN AMERICA. 


AN architect, says Mr. J. Putnam in the American Architect, 
desires and is expected to provide his client with the best of 
everything the market affords up to the extent of the appropria- 
tion. Here the conscientious architect finds one of the greatest 
and most distressing elements in the practice of his profession 

since it is utterly impossible for him ever to feel certain that he 
has fulfilled his duty in this respect, however great his effort. 
The wisdom of a Solomon and the strength of a Hercules would 
miserably fail in the effort to justly weigh the conflicting claims 
for superiority of a hundred competitors in each of the thousand 
items of labour and material entering into the construction of a 
modern house. The inventive genius of the country, in spite of 
the discouraging effect of a proverbially inadequate reward for 
the inventor, still turns out improvements with marvellous 
and constantly-increasing rapidity ; the patented inventions in 
the United States in the past year alone numbering over twenty- 
three thousand. To keep thoroughly informed in the most 
important of these, even under the most perfect system of 
public expert valuation and classification would involve constant 
vigilance and great study on the part of the architect. But to 
expect every individual practitioner to extricate independently 
from all this mass of invention the best, and to do so with no 
other guide than the conflicting claims of those who are ad- 
mittedly the most biassed, is to expect an evident impossibility. 
Yet this is exactly what is expected of the architect to-day. 

I shall take my illustration from the department of sanitary 
plumbing, in which I have recently been obliged to make a 
number of particularly careful original experiments as the only 
way to obtain the very information above indicated—informa- 
tion which could have been obtained much easier and better, 
in the interest of all the people at once, by the State. I found 
a great diversity of opinion existing among authorities as to 
many of the most important points connected with this branch 
of building, and a constantly increasing complication in the 
methods of piping in vogue, particularly in trap-venting, a 
complication which my investigations convinced me was not 
only unnecessary but even dangerous. I found that the special 
trap-vent pipe, so long as it performed its office of producing a 
ventilating current over the water-seal of the trap, tended to 
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(Near Tottenbam Court Road and Gower Street Station). 
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destroy this seal by evaporation and to open a direct avenue 
into the house for the so-called sewer gas ; that the efficacy of 
the vent pipe was easily nullified by friction and clogging, and 
that its use produced a false sense of security, which prevented 
the adoption of more reliable precautions. : 

These expensive and dangerous complications were, in 
many places, actually enforced by legislation, involving a 
pecuniary loss on the part of the public of a very large sum, 
amounting in Boston alone during the last few years, according 
to estimates based on the City Inspector’s Building Reports, to 
an average of about 50,000 dols. a year. As the law benefits 
the dealers in lead and iron pipe, a powerful element exists in 
favour of its perpetuation and extension to other cities. Under 
nationalism the drainage and plumbing of our houses being in 
the hands of the people, as is already partly the case with the 
water-supply, this condition of things would not for a moment 
exist, since it would be for the interest of all to have the 
simplest and best system of plumbing everywhere adopted, 
and the necessary investigations to determine what that system 
really was, at once made by the nation. The cost of such an 
investigation would be but a minute fractional part of the 
annual loss now sustained by the people on account of its 
omission. Already the best authorities are opposed to the trap- 
vent law, in view of the great improvements made during the 
last few years, since the law was framed, in plumbing methods 
and appliances, and several cities have lately repealed it. But 
‘1 Boston it still exists to the disgrace of the building profes- 
sions, and it is likely to remain so until the public come to a 
proper sense of the evil and insist upon reform. 

We will suppose that it has been rumoured among the ever 
vigilant manufacturers’ sales-agents that our architect is about 
to compile his plumbing specifications for some building. 
Instantly a half a dozen eager drummers, armed with brass, 
scamper to his office and some of the most persistent of them 
succeed after many vain attempts in gaining access to his 
ear. Those manufacturers who have the least eloquent 
drummers, or who live at the greatest distance from the archi- 
tect’s office, or who do not happen to hear at the right time of 
the writing of this particular specification, stand at a consider- 
able disadvantage, for how can a new article be of any great 
merit whose proprietor cannot afford to have special agents in 
all the principal cities and towns throughout the land? Still 
the architect does not feel at liberty to abide exclusively by the 
somewhat coloured and mutually contradictory representa- 
tions of the agents. He is forced to make a special study in 
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books and catalogues of some of the latest improvements, and 
to consult a number of plumbers and sanitary experts. He 
finds in the catalogues innumerable different kinds of fittings 
in every branch of the work, each declared to be in every 
particular the very best. He invites the various manufacturers 
to demonstrate the truth of their claims, and studies the argu- 
ments by which each proves the utter falsity and absurdity of 
the pretensions of all the rest. By a process of exclusion, he 
finally settles down to two or three kinds, and the agents 
for these fortunate specimens offer to furnish him, free of 
charge (he being an architect of influence) with a sample of 
his goods, set them up under water-connection in his office if 
necessary, for his personal trial. At last after a considerable 
amount of patient experimenting and a prodigious expenditure 
of time and very little satisfaction, he makes his final selec- 
tion. It is the same in the choice of every article of con- 
struction and workmanship, from the foundation to chimney-top. 


VILLAGE WATER-SUPPLY. 


A SCHEME which has been designed by Mr. W. H. Radford, 
C.E., of Nottingham, for the supply of water to the village of 
Earls Barton might possibly be applied successfully to other 
villages. As the population is only 2,500, the inhabitants do 
not wish to carry out works involving a large capital outlay or 
annual maintenance. Four wells have been sunk through 
porous strata, situate on rising ground above the village, and 
good water was found on the surface of a thick clay strata ata 
depth of 20 feet. Neither of these wells would yield sufficient 
in itself to supply the village; but an ample supply can be 
obtained by connecting the four wells together with a collecting 
pipe laid just below the surface of the clay. ‘The length of the 
g-inch earthenware socketed collecting pipe will be 320 yards, 
and it will have open joints at the top of the pipe to admit 
water. A 4-inch iron service main will be connected to the 
end of the collecting pipe, and will convey the water to the 
distributing pipes in the village. The collecting pipe is suffi- 
ciently high in level to enable the greater part of the village to 
be supplied by gravitation. The part of the village which is 
too high to be supplied by gravitation has already a good 
supply from surface wells, but the scheme is arranged so that 
a small pump can be put down at any time to raise the water 
into a tank which would increase the pressure sufficiently to 
supply this part also. The cost of the gravitation scheme to 


supply those parts of the village now in need of water would 
only be 1,100/., and the annual expense would be practically 
nothing. If a pump'and water tank is added to supply the 
high part of the village the extra cost would be 4oo/, The 
scheme is now being considered by the local authorities. 


HOTEL METROPOLE, BRIGHTON. 


THIS new hotel is the latest addition to the colossal establish- 
ments projected and carried on by the Gordon Hotels Com- 
pany. The hotel occupies perhaps the finest position on the ~ 
sea-front, being immediately to the east of the pier, and facing 
due south. The front windows command an uninterrupted 
prospect of the sea, while an excellent view can also be obtained 
from many of the windows which do not immediately face the 
water. There are no back windows as generally understood. 
There are, of course, necessarily windows in the rear, but the 
rooms in the rear command a pleasant prospect over the 
beautiful terraced Italian garden of the hotel. 

The building has been erected by Mr. Thomas Holloway, 
from the designs of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. The materials 
used are red brick and terra-cotta. 
in red brick, the elevation has been cleverly broken up and ; 
the effect is peculiarly light and elegant. 

The hotel is entered from the main road through a port- 
coche, from which the outer hall is gained, this being protected 
by a handsome storm-screen with centre and side doors. The 
outer hall, of good proportions, has panelled marble walls 
with embossed material in dull Asiatic red above, and 
enriched panelled ceiling. Here is the secretary’s office, — 
and also the luggage lift. Passing through a second and 
more elaborate screen the inner hall is reached. This 
fitted as a lounge, and on the left are the passenger 
1its. 
Moorish§style and provided with electric light. 


20 feet high, and extending from the main entrance to the 
Italian garden in the rear. Abutting on the hall and adjoining 


the garden entrance is a luxurious lounge, with soft roomy 


divans, and canopied seats to the windows. 


- On the right of © 
the hall are three public dining-rooms. 


are radiators, designed to preserve an even tempera AU 
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Though so vast a structure — 


These rise to the topmost floors, and are fitted in 
A grouping ofS 
marble pilasters support the transverse arches, and divice the 
hall into four parts, the whole forming a series 25 feet wide and 


The south dining- bo 
room has five large windows facing the sea, in each of which fe 
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centre dining-room is separated from the south room by a 
screen of clear glass. The north dining-room beyond is simi- 
larly treated, and the whole form a series of rooms extending 
from the sea on the south side to the Italian garden and tennis 
lawn on the north, and are capable of seating upwards of five 
hundred guests. The decorations of these rooms graduate 
from a warm rich golden brown to ivory white; the curtains are 
of silken material in similar tones, the whole effect being 
heightened by a carpet in old Damascene red. The walls are 
decorated with a golden brown material modelled in high relief. 
On the left or west side of the hall is the drawing-room, com- 
manding a view of the pier and sea, having an Arabian ceiling 
in pale creamy tones, with raised pattern in solid gilt, the walls 
having a high panelled dado, broken by pilasters with gold orna- 
mental panels, and surmounted by a rich modelied band. Above 
is a rich silken material in a warm red tone, suggestive of autumn 
foliage, and the panels show pictures by Mr. Albert Kingsley, 
R.B.A., representing Arundel Castle, Ashburnham Place, and 
Eridge Castle, the seat of the Marquis of Abergavenny, painted 
specially for the purpose. At the northern end of the drawing- 
room is an annexe forming an Oriental lounge, having a 
“framed-up Arabian ceiling,” with stained-glass octagonal 
lights, while from the centre of each arch depend two Moorish 
lamps. Recesses form cosy nooks. Between the two arches 
forming the recesses is a handsome jardiniére, with a panelling 
of Mishrabiyya work, while another jardiniére is on the sea- 
ward side of the handsome fireplace. 

The library is in the rear of the drawing-room, and will 
serve the purposes of a general sitting, writing or conversation- 
room, The chimney-piece is of carved oak, in the style of the 
Renaissance, the kerb being in Cipollina marble. The walls 
are hung with a handsome Tokio paper, with a moulded frieze. 
For a smoking-room a double room has been set apart, and is 
complete in all its appointments. Conveniently accessible is a 
well-appointed billiard-room, while below are the Turkish, 
Russian, plunge and other baths, with luxuriously furnished 
apodyterium and Moorish divans. 

From the hall and north dining-room access is gained to 
the Clarence Suite, partially detached from the main building, 
and enjoying the advantage of a separate entrance in Cannon 
Place. The Clarence Suite has been designed to serve, in the 
same way as the Whitehall Rooms of the London Hotel 
Métropole, for the purposes of complimentary dinners or ban- 
quets, wedding breakfasts, balls, &c. The grand staircase, of 
polished marble, with alabaster balusters, gives access to the six 
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upper floors of bedrooms, as well as to numerous suites of private 
apartments, every floor being fireproof and indestructible. The 
upper rooms, without counting the servants’ apartments, run up 
to nearly seven hundred. The apartments on the upper floors 
are arranged in convenient sets of sitting-rooms, one or two or 
more bedrooms, with bath-room and lavatory ev: suwz¢e, while at 
the western end of the corridors on each floor is a complete 
suite shut off by a glass screen, and thus giving all the absolute 
privacy of a residential flat. 

The State suite of apartments is in the centre of the build- 
ing, and suitable for regal and distinguished visitors. 

The sanitary arrangements of the hotel have been carefully 
planned and executed, and the building is fireproof throughout. 
Messrs. Maple & Co., of Tottenham Court Road, have carried 
out the furnishing and decorative work, and the heating and 
ventilation has been carried out by Messrs. Rosser & Russell, 
22 Charing Cross, and is upon their system of ventilating 
radiators heated by steam at 20 lbs. pressure, fresh air being 
brought in from the outside of the building and being warmed 
to a comfortable temperature before being admitted into the 
different rooms. The two grand staircases are warmed by 
powerful batteries of steam-heated tubes, and containing 800 feet 
superficial of heating surface. The system is applied to the 
ball-room, reception-rooms, dining-rooms, public-rooms and cor- 
ridors throughout the building from top to bottom. 


MASTER BUILDERS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


THE half-yearly meeting of the National Association of 
Master Builders of Great Britain was held on Wednesday, 
July 23, 1890, at the Hartley Institution, Southampton, under 
the presidency of Mr. J. H. Colls, of London, when representa- 
tives were present from London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Nottingham, Bristol, Hull, The Potteries 
and Newcastle, Cambridge, Southampton, Winchester and 
Gosport. 

The report and accounts for the past half-year were passed 
and adopted, and several matters in the interest of the building 
trades were discussed, and also what measures should be taken 
to strengthen the Association. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the chairman for his 
services to the Association during the past half-year ; and also 
to the committee of the Hartley Institution, for their allowing 
the use of the room for the meeting. 
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A somewhat similar story is related of the drill-room floor 

AMERICAN CARPENTRY. which, we are informed, “looks like a lot of small toboggan 
WHAT seems to us a rather unfair assault has been made, says slides.” The explanation of this remarkable phenomenon is 
the American Architect, wpon the reputation of the new given by one of the papers, which says that “the supposed 
Thirty-second Regiment Armoury in Brooklyn, N.Y., following hard wood is soft pine, and has warped at spaces of 2 feet. It 
a report upon the condition of the building drawn up by the | was never seasoned and has never been planed.” Weare sure 
colonel of the regiment. It may be imagined that a military | that architects would interpret these indications very differently, 
man would not be the best judge of carpentry, and the news- | and much more favourably to.the contractor. Whether pine — 
papers have zealously improved upon his criticisms. Among | was actually substituted for hardwood we, of course, cannot — 
other things we are informed that “the whole thing was a | say, but it is at least very unlikely that any contractor would, — 
fraud. The big, solid oak doors that were supposed to be without authority, make such a change, which would be 
placed in the armoury turned out to be comparatively thin | instantly observed by every one who knew anything about the 
affairs of pine, with an oak veneering. They have shrunk and | specification. As to the planing again, we cannot say what the 
warped until they cannot now be closed or opened without the | specification may have demanded, but we will hazard a guess © 
exertion of at least one horse-power. Two or three soldier | that this document required that the floor-boards should be 
boys have to get their grip on the knob and pull away for three planed on one side, to reduce them to an even thickness, and 
or four minutes before the doors will open. Some of these | laid with the unplaned side up, for the sake of getting a better 
doors are wrecks, owing to this kind of usage, and need replac- foothold for marching. Of course, the average newspaper — 
ing.” It will puzzle architects to divine how the “shrinkage” of | reporter would never think of this, but would regard the un- 
a door, or even its warping, could make it bind so fast in its frame planed surface as convincing evidence of one of the “frauds” 
as to renderit difficult to open without a combined attack by ‘two | which he is so quick to detect. Here, however, his last ground — 
or three soldier boys.” As for the “ fraud” practised by veneering | for criticism seems to end. The “warping,” which threw the — 
the doors with oak ona pine core, no onewith the slightest know- | floor into a “ series of small toboggan slides,” is evidently not — 
ledge of building needs to be told that this is not only the best warping, but the effect of the swelling, through dampness con- — 
way of making what is called an oak door, but that a door so | tracted in the building, of very dry floor-boards, laid very — 
made is more expensive than one of solid oak ; and the reason closely. It may comfort the reporters to know that they — 
why architects require hardwood doors to be veneered instead of } are likely never to see another example of “warping” — 
making them solid, is that a panelled door of solid oak, in our | of this sort in or about New York. The art of laying 
furnace-heated buildings, would warp and crack badly. In the floors is very imperfectly understood by most New Voth 23 
present case, instead of practising a “ fraud,” the contractor | contractors, and the rule there is to take boards of perhaps — 
seems simply to have taken too much pains to get his doors | a few months’ seasoning, mill them in a manner which 
thoroughly kiln-dried, and to have jointed them too accurately excites the horror of a New England carpenter, and put them 
into their frames. In an armoury, exposed to great variations | down in the building without any drying whatever. In afew 
of temperature and moisture, kiln-dried stock cannot be as | weeks the boards shrink, leaving the ample joints between them 
closely fitted as in a dwelling-house, without danger that the characteristic of New York floors, but producing at least no — 
swelling from dampness will cause it to bind. In a dwelling- | “ toboggan-slides.” These formations are due to the drying of — 
house the owner, if he finds that the doors stick, sends for the | the floor-boards in a kiln before bringing them to the building, — 
contractor to plane the back edge a little, or set in the hinges, and then laying them as closely as possible. The: New. — 
which a careful contractor, who always prefers to make the fit | England carpenters usually keep their floor-boards stacked for 
at first rather too close than too scant, is perfectly willing to | two weeks, at least, over a gridiron of steam-pipes, in a build- 
do; but in the case of the armoury, instead of notifying the | ing heated to nearly the boiling-point of water, and bring them 
builder to come and “ease” the doors which had swelled, the | directly to the place where they are to be used, so that, when 
“ soldier boys” seem to have preferred to amuse themselves by laid, they are often warm to the hand. They are, in laying, 
tearing them to pieces, and then charging the wreck to the forced together with flooring-clamps, and the floor, for years 
account of the contractor’s “ fraud.” afterwards, often looks like one piece, the joints being so close 
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as to be indistinguishable. It is hardly necessary to say that 
if boards dried to this extent and closely laid are exposed to 
dampness they will swell, and, if no other relief is afforded, 
will “huff up,” drawing out the nails which secure them to the 
joists. In the furnace-heated New England houses this is a 
rare occurrence, but an armoury is just the place where a pains- 
taking New England floor-layer might meet with a severe dis- 
appointment in this way, and the indications are that this is 
just what happened. For the plastering, which the accounts 
also criticise, we can make less defence. It is said that 
“every time a company of men orders arms, some of the 
plaster falls off with a crash” ; and “when it does not fall, the 
surface rubs off on the coats of those who hang their garments 
against the wall.” In one room, it appears, “all the plaster in 
the ceiling has fallen to the floor.” Most of us have occa- 
sionally seen plastering of this sort, and it is at least as common 
in New York as in other places ; but, while this part of the 
work seems unquestionably to have been improperly done, that 
A no reason for condemning as a “ fraud” the use of veneered 
oors. 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THE forty-third annual meeting of this institution took place 
on Thursday, July 24, at 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C. Mr. George Plucknett, J.P. (hon. treasurer), occupied 
the chair, in the unavoidable absence of Mr. J. W. Hobbs, J.P. 
(president), and amongst those present were Messrs. Thomas 
Stirling, Charles Bussell, Robert Perkins, G. Evans, A. Ritchie, 
and other friends of the charity. 

Major Britton (secretary) read the report, in which the 
committee congratulated the subscribers on the circumstance 
that the income from all sources had been sufficient to meet 
the necessary expenditure of the year. This gave great satis- 
faction to the committee, and they desired to express their 
hearty thanks to Mr. J. W. Hobhs, J.P., for his able advocacy 
of the claims of the institution, whereby the charity was sub- 
stantially benefited. Whilst acknowledging with gratitude the 
success which had thus been achieved, the committee hopefully 
trusted that the subscribers would not relax in their annual 
support of the institution, as only by persevering and united 
help of its well-wishers could it be made to prosper and to be 
continuous in effecting the good it is doing. In the year there 
had been four deaths of pensioners. One man and one woman 


had been elected, and one man has been elected by the Insti- 
tute of Builders, in accordance with the terms agreed upon by 
the institute and the committee. The committee with much 
regret had to report the death of Sir Samuel Morton Peto, 
Bart., who was a trustee and a munificent contributor to the 
institution. He was president so far back as the year 1852. 
Mr. Frederick John Dove has been appointed a trustee in the 
place of the deceased baronet. The annual ball realised a 
profit of 552. 5s. The annual dinner will take place, with the 
consent of the Worshipful Company of Carpenters, at their hall, 
on Thursday, November 6, when Mr. William Shepherd, who 
has kindly accepted the position of president of the institution 
for the ensuing year, will preside. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Thomas Stirling seconded the resolution, which was 
unanimously agreed to. 

Cordial votes of thanks were passed to the President, the 
Vice-Presidents, Trustees, Treasurer, Committee and Auditors. 

The Chairman next proposed that Mr. William Shepherd 
be the president for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Charles Bussell seconded the resolution, which was 
cordially adopted. 

A hearty vote of thanks was then accorded to Mr, Plucknett 
for presiding, and the proceedings terminated. 


FHE STATE OF CADIZ. 


THE British Consul, in his report from Cadiz, describes the 
trade of the place for the past decade as steadily decreasing, 
and it is evident that, unless some steps are taken to arrest 
this downward progress, the importance of Cadiz as a com- 
mercial centre and entrepdf will soon disappear. Various 
reasons are assigned for this decadence, but the Consul thinks 
there can be no doubt that the trade of this once flourishing 
commercial city has been gradually diverted into other channels 
where greater facilities exist or have been created for it, and 
that the pleasure-loving Andalusians have made no serious 
efforts to maintain the commercial pre-eminence of their 
capital by the construction of docks similar to those at Bar- 
celona, or by other public works of equal utility and import- 
ance. Two causes which must in the near future also militate 
against the prosperity of Cadiz are the completion of the 
Bobadilla-Algeciras Railway and the construction of docks at 
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Gibraltar. The first must inevitably divert a considerable 
portion of the Cadiz trade to Gibraltar, and the construction of 
the Gibraltar docks must also largely withdraw trade from 
Cadiz: If, instead of calmly looking on and bewailing this 
state of things with almost Oriental complacency and resigna- 
tion, energetic measures were taken and persevered in to im- 
prove the through railway communication, as well as to sezure 
a better service. of trains on the branch lines in this part of 
Andalusia, and to construct proper docks and quays along- 
side which large ocean steamers could load and unload with 
despatch during all states of weather and tide, a great stimulus 


would be given to the languishing trade of this once queen of, 


the Iberian Peninsula. Geographically, Cadiz probably occu- 
pies the most advantageous and admirable site, and is the 
finest port in Southern Europe, with a magnificent bay in 
which the largest ironclads can anchor in safety at any time. 
Although Cadiz is one of the oldest towns in Europe it looks 
extremely clean, the houses are well built, and the owners are 
constantly painting and whitewashing them ; but its appearance 
greatly belies it, and it is probably one of the most unhealthy 
cities in the world. For the last eleven years the death-rate 
shows no les; a proportion than 4469 per. 1,000, whereas 
London is 18-7, Berlin 20°4, and Calcutta 25:7.. This excessive 
mortality is attributed to the want of an adequate water supply 
and the entire absence of a proper system of drainage. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A REPORT of the origin and progress of the movement for the 
national registration and training of plumbers. was presented 
at the public meeting held at the Town Hall, Kensington, on 
July 23. The report states that the Plumbers’ Company, owing 
to numerous complaints and appeals with reference to the 
serious evils suffered by the public from defective plumbing and 
draining work in London ‘and elsewhere, caused a series of 
investigations to be ‘made, and ultimately ‘convened a repre- 
sentative Congress of the Plumbers of London and the 
provinces in London in 1884. The Court of the Plumbers’ 
Company were requested to take action for giving practical 
effect to the conclusions of the Congress. The Court decided 
that it would be expedient to submit the information obtained, 
and certain recommendations, to the judgment and decision of 
a Council, to be so constituted as to insure by the personal 
rank and character of its members the confidence of the public, 
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Clear Way Valve Closet; Weir 
Overflow Basin, 
Action ; Parallel Pull. 


Fig. Phe Ornamental 


pound ” Closet Basin, with Trap 


ANDERSON & CO. 


(Successors to SANDERSON & Co.) 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN. 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


CHURCH SPIRES AND CHIMNEY 
k SHAFTS REPAIRED. 

Existing Conductors Examined : : 
and Reported upon. 


E1ieut First-Ciass Prize MEDALS, 
Price Lists Post Free. 
22 KIRKGATE BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD, 
LEADENHALL HOUSE, 
101 LEADENHALL STREET, 


Telegrams—‘ Tonnerre, London.” 


and at the same time to carry weight as a practical authority 
from its being representative not only of plumbers but of the 
building and other associated trades, and of architects, engi- 
neers and other professions immediately connected therewith. 
The Court further decided that it would be desirable to include 
upon the Council a fair representation of legislative and 
municipal authority and of institutions for promoting technical 
education and the advancement of sanitary science. A General 
Council was formed in accordance with this decision. me 

As the result of conferences of the General Council, the 
Court of the Worshipful Company, and meetings of the 
plumbing trade, the Worshipful Company of Plumbers were ~ 
requested to establish a system of registration for the master 
and journeymen plumbers of the City of London, and within a 
circuit of seven miles thereof ; and it was decided that, pending see 
the organisation of provincial boards, plumbers in the proy- _ 
inces should be allowed to register in London. A register for 
Pests was accordingly opened at the Guildhall on March 1, 
1886. 

In November 1886 it was strongly urged upon the General 
Council and the Court that the registration system should be 
extended throughout the kingdom. It was further urged in 
August 1887 at the meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
tion ; and in May 1888 at a meeting of delegates ofthe United 
Operative Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the chief cities and towns of the kingdom being represented 
by delegates from England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales. — 
Arrangements were accordingly made for the establishment of 
a national system of registration of plumbers. The systemis 
now organised under the direction of local district councils and 
committees :— es ae 

In England and Wales, in the counties of Brecknock, 
Carmarthen, Carnarvon and Anglesey, Cheshire, Cornwall, 
Cumberland, Denbigh, Devon, Durham, Flint, Glamorgan, 
Gloucester, Lancashire, Leicester, Lincoln, Monmouth, Nor- 
thumberland, Nottingham, Pembroke, Somerset, Sussex, West- 
moreland, Wiltshire and Yorkshire. : eee tae 

In Scotland, under central councils, at Glasgow, for Glasgow  _ 
and the West of Scotland; Edinburgh, for Edinburgh andthe __ 
East of Scotland; Dundee, for Forfarshire, Fifeshire and 
Perthshire ; Aberdeen, for Aberdeenshire, Kincardineshire an 
Banffshire ; Inverness, for Inverness and the North of Sco 
land; Dumfries, for Dumfriesshire, Kirkcudbrightshire and 
Wigtownshire. ‘phe 

In Ireland, under central councils at Dublin, for Dublin and 
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the provinces of Leinster and Connaught; Belfast, for Belfast 
and the province of Ulster ; Cork, for Cork and the province of 
Munster. 
The constitution of the system received the very wide and 
general approval of the leading municipal, medical and sanitary 
_authorities, architects and plumbers, as well as of a large number 
of public bodies and private individuals. ‘The registration 
system has commanded attention in the Colonies and India and 
upon the Continent, where, the Court are informed, a number of 
registered plumbers are employed. 

The lists opened for the registration of plumbers show that 
during the session 1886-7 (the first year of the system) the num- 
ber of men registered was 580 ; for the session 1887-8, 730; and 
for the session 1888-9, 1,740. For the current session (returns 
mot yet completed) the number is estimated at about 3,000, 
while a large number of applications have yet to be dealt with. 
Lists of the plumbers registered are provided for the use of the 
public in each locality. 

The results of the examinations of candidates for registration 
have varied considerably. For the last completed quarter, 
ending in April, the returns show that examinations were held 
in London, Bristol, Glasgow, Manchester, Aberdeen, Dublin 
and Leicester. The lowest number of passes in any examina- 
tion was 15 per cent. of the total number of candidates, and the 
highest 70 per cent., the average being 45 8 per cent. 

The Company acting in conjunction with the City and Guilds 
of London Institute and the chief university colleges and tech- 
nical schoo!'s have given all practical assistance and encourage- 
ment to the maintenance and extension of classes for plumbers. 
Special prizes have been awarded in competition to successful 
students in the plumbing classes in London, and at Aberdeen, 
Nottingham, Leeds and Belfast. 

In addition to the satis‘actory progress made in the London 
classes—at the Polytechnic Institute, the Finsbury Technical 
College, the People’s Palace, and the Townshend Endowed 
Schools—there is every evidence of steady progress in the 
classes out of London. Among the latter, perhaps, the best are 
at Glasgow, where the average attendance of students is over 


‘The Court have also recently drawn up, with the assistance 
of skilled advisers, including Dr. Ogilvie, of the Robert Gordon 
College, and Dr. Matthew Hay, of the University College, 
Aberdeen ; Principal, Ogilvie, of the Heriot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh ; Professor Garnett, of the Durham University 
College ; Professor Heaton and- Professor Clowes, of the 
University College, Nottingham ; and Sir Philip Magnus, of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute, a graded syllabus of 
instruction especially suited to apprentices, the object being 
to secure for them a continuous course of study occupying 
three or four years simultaneously with their apprenticeship, in 
order to connect a continuous course of instruction in the prin- 
ciples of science with the practice of plumbing. The course is 
also intended to provide for the systematic.training of plumbers 
(masters and journeymen) in those branches of science and 
technology required by persons engaged in works affecting the 
sanitary condition of dwelling-houses and other buildings. It 
further contemplates examinations at three stages, preliminary, 
intermediate, and final, the last qualifying for registration; the 
examination for master plumbers demanding a higher scientific 
knowledge, especially with reference to sanitation. 

In order to encourage the highest efficiency of craftsman- 
ship combined with scientific knowledge, the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers, under special conditions, confer the 
freedom of the Company upon plumbers. passing the final 
examination in honours. 

The Court have been urged, particularly by the London 
Registration Committee and the District Council for Glasgow, 
Manchester and Leéds, to apply for statutory powers to con- 
solidate and enforce the registration system, and exercise the 
necessary disciplinary powers in the case of defective or in- 
sanitary work being’ executed by registered plumbers, and, 
further, to render it penal for persons to falsely represent them- 
selves as registered plumbers.: The Court have also been 
requested to undertake such experimental and other investiga- 
tions to determine the suitability of some of the materials and 
systems used in plumbingwork, as, while of great value in 
their relation to the public at large, could not be expected to 


100, and the master plumbers give facilities for the attendance be undertaken by private individuals. The Court have been 


of apprentices, even from the most distant towns in the district. 
Nottingham, Newcastle and Leeds are also to the fore, twenty- 


| 


urged to consider the best means of reorganising the system of 
apprenticeship for plumbers, and they are now engaged in 


one students having just passed creditable examinations at the framing model indentures of apprenticeship which shall pro- 


last-named p'ace. The district council at Dumfries have arranged 


vide for the apprentice passing through an educational course, 


with the railway company to accept reduced fares in the case of and presenting himself for periodical examination. The Court 


students attending the plumbing classes. 


consider it specially noticeable and encouraging that the 


used averaged 11 sacks of coke per week, and the cost of maintenance during this time wag only nominal. 


THE TIVOLI THEATRE OF VARIETIES & RESTAURANT, 


HOT-WATER HEATING done by MR. ALEXR. COWAN, 


Messrs. E, & C. Gurney Co.’s Patent Canadian Low-Pressure Hot-Water Plant, 


Size of Building, 79 by 120, and %O feet high. all extreme measure. 


Referring to these Illustrations concerning the low-pressure hot-water heating done by the 
CANADIAN SYSTEM of THE EF & C. GURNEY CO. of Canada, introduced iato this country 
by Mr. ALEXANDER COWAN, the particulars are as follows:— 

The entire system is worked by one boiler, requiring no brick-setting, which, judging from the following 
figures, shows greater heating power than any other low-pressure boiler of the same size known using an equal 
quantity of fuel. The diameter of the boiler is 40 inches; height, 64 inches. The number of “ flows and 
returns ” employed in the Tivoli is ten of each. Total number of feet of steam-pipe used, exclusive of bends 
and elbows, is 3,440, of which 1,130 are 2-inch, ihe remainder being 1}, 13 and l-inch. Of this quantity 
2,260 feet are run horizontally. There are also heated by this boiler 41 radiators, containing 608 loops, each 
radiator averaging 14? loops, and in height 36} inches, the most distant from boiler being 460 feet. Each 
loop is equal to 3} feet heating surface, which gives 2,138 feet, besides heating the steam-piping (3,440 feet) 
all efficiently worked from this boiler. Notr.—This boiler is the quickest in circulation of any low- 
pressure known, and is therefore the safest for all kinds of water, either for Public, Private, or Horticultural 
Buildings. The Garrick Theatre plant, supplied by Mr. CowAv, after two winters’ running was “flushed out” 
by his chief engineer, Mr. R. PALOWKAR, and found free from “furring,” showing little sediment. The fuel 
This boiler may be made a “slow 


_ Combustion” by shutting off all the dampers, when, if banked up, it will run ten hours without further stoking. 
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E. & C. GURNEY CO.’S RADIATOR, 


ALEXR. COWAN, 12 Medora Road, Elm Park, Brixton, London, S.W, 
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plumbers of the whole kingdom have voluntarily dinited in an 
organisation intended to secure the higher qualification and 
regulation of their important body in a manner alike honourable 
to themselves, and in the highest degree promising of advantage 
to the public at large. 


: The following is a list of plumbers registered since July 1, 
1890 :— 

g London Journeyuen. 

CRISSELL, E., 79 Riversdale Road, Highbury, N, 

HARPIN, W., 18 Lennox Road, Walthamstow. 

Ropp, J. R., 43 Fellbrigg Road, East Dulwich, S.E. 

SISLEY, S. C., 26 Warner Street, New Kent Road, S E. 
WILSON, J. W., 4 Bickerstaff Cottages, South Ealing, W. 


Provincial Masters. 
ADAMS, A, Kirriemuir, N.B. 
AUSTEN, R , 119 High Street, Margate. 
BELL, P., 117 Scott Street, Galashiels, N.B. 
BLACKMORE, J., Upper Jail Street, Ennis, co. Clare. 
BOLTON, A, 151 Main Street, Bingley, Yorks. 
COSTELLO, L., Church Street, Ennis, co. Clare. 
ForD, T. B, Market Street, Coldstream, N.B. 
FORTUNE, R, 25 Devizes Road, Swindon. 
GREAVES, F. W., Canada Row, Rawdon, Leeds. 
HICKLIN, H , Church Street, Tamworth. 
KEIGHLEY, G. B., Methley, Leeds. 
MOFFETT, W., Princess Street, Corbridge-on-Tyne. 
RAMSEY, T , 2 Fountain Road, Hull. 
WHITAKER, J., Addingham, Leeds. 


Provincial Fourneymen. 
BARF, W., 3 Mayfield Terrace, Harrogate. 
BEATS, W. K, Millar Street, Carnoustie, N.B. 
BRANNAM, J., 6 Sunny Bank, Barnstaple. 
COULTOUS, R., 7 Newport Terrace, Campbell Street, Hull. 
CUNNINGHAM, P., 11 Westfield View, Wakefield. 
EATON, J., 4 Heath Terrace, Cheveley Road, Newmarket. 
FOWLER, C., Market Place, Northallerton, Yorks. 
GIBSON, J. W., 57 Otley Road, Headingley, Leeds. 
GRAHAM, R. E, 8 Church Row, Kirkgate, Leeds. 
HINDE, J., Princes Street, Workington, Cumberland. 
JOHNSON, T., Horse Mill Yard, Knaresborough, Yorks. 
LAMBERT,. R., 6 Chapel Street, William Street, Limerick. 
LAWSON, W., HM S. “ Rupert,” Hull. 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak Rs s 1s. 8d. a 
Walnut ,, A: ls. 11d. ‘3 
Oak, 1-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7 10s. a square. 
Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6 18s..a square. 


HOWARD & SO 


MANUFA CTURERS AND CONTRA 'CTORS. 


LovEMAN, E. J., 13 Harold Road, Westgate-on-Sea. =~ 
MELVILLE, C. G, 11 Bank Street, Lochee, Dundee, wv. B. 
MILLIGAN, J., Castle View Avenue, Limerick. 
NELSON, fe Court House Street, Otley. OS eet 
OLDHAM, J. W., 67 Meadow Road, Leeds!) 862g 48 aise 
RICHARDSON, J. ., I Calder Grove Terrace, Dewsbury. si 
ROBERTSON, C. F., 61 Frederick Street, Edinburgh, N.B. 
ROoFFEY, R., § William Street, Grays, Essex. ¥: 
RUSSELL, iF Ww, 22 Sheepwash Lane, Great Bridge, Staffs, 4 
STOBBART, W. es 8 Cooksey Road, Birmingham. ° oh 
TETLEY, F. W. , 14 Gathorne Terrace, Roundhay Road, feeds. : 
THURLOW, A, 132 Shakspeare Street, Burmantofts, Leeds. Pee 
WATSON, J. Douglas Place, Galashiels, N.B. ast 
WHITAKER, J., Main Street, Addingham, Leeds. 
WILSON, W. ., 10 Meanwood Terrace, Servia Grove, Meanwood 
Road, Leeds. 
WILKINSON, W., Sanitary Offices, Ford Street, Derby. 


? 
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LONDON STREETS (REMOVAL OF BARS) BILL. 


THIS Bill came finally before Lord Houghton’s Committee on 
Monday. In accordance with the decision of the committee — 
on Friday, the promoters brought up a clause by which it was 
provided that within three months of the removal of the gates — 
and bars the County Council on the one hand, and the vestry — 
of St. Pancras on the other, should lay down "wood or other 
noiseless pavement (1) along Torrington Place, the south side 
of Gordon Square and Tavistock Square, from the junction of © 
Gower Street and Torrington Place to the south-east corner of © 
Tavistock Square, the south side of Gordon Square, and the — 
south side of Tavistock Square; (2) from the junction of the — 
Euston Road and Gordon Street to the south-west corner of — 
Gordon Square, along the west side of Endsleigh Gardens, and — 
along Gordon Street and the west side of Gordon si 
(3) from the Euston Road to the south corner of Tavistock — 
Square, along the east side of Endsleigh Gardens, and along — 
Upper Woburn Place and the eastern side of Tavistock Square, 
power being also taken for the Council and the vestry to enter 
into agreement as to the laying down and maintenance of the — 
noiseless pavement between the above-mentioned points, ‘and © 
as to the manner in which the costs and expenses should Be 
provided, the Council to contribute half the cost to an amount — 
not exceeding 6,500/ On the suggestion of the’ CONIA 


Solid 41-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Set a3 
laid and polished, from £5 asquare. ~~. f 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
~ according to sketches. 


aes 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 


OF QUANTITIES. 


BILLS 


HOWARD & SONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 
Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 


Wrought-Iron Work, 


- Painting—Plain or Decorative. 
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Fletcher Moulton, Q.C.,..agreeing, words were inserted 
viding that the noiseless pavement should be laid down 


; : 

fore the gates were removed, that the County Council should 
’ not only lay down, but thereafter maintain, such pavement, and 
striking out the figure of 6,500/.. The other clauses having 
been disposed of, the Bill was reported to the-House. 


_ THE BUILDERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE, LIMITED. 


_ THE ninth ordinary general meeting of the above-named com- 
_ pany was held at the offices, 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand, 
on July 22. Mr. Stanley George Bird presided. The minutes 
of July 9, 1889, were read and confirmed. 
~) ‘The secretary (Mr. E. S. Henshaw) read the report and 
“accounts for the year ending May 31, 1890.. ‘The report 
stated that in consequence of an additional number of in- 
surers, coupled with the improvement in the building 
trade, the premium income of the company amounts to 
5,904/., being an increase of 450/. over last year, the largest 
sum yet received in any one year. Notwithstanding this 
increase in the premiums the directors have had to pay in 
claims a considerably larger sum than in any previous year. 
This result is mainlydue to the serious nature of some of*the 
accidents with which they have had to deal, especially in 
Glass 3 which is not provided for under the Act, and is generally 
known to the members as the “public” risk. The directors, 
after careful consideration of the result of the year’s working, 
have come to the conclusion that it is not profitable, or just to 
the insurers under the Employers’ Liability Act, that the pre- 
mium on the “public” risk should remain at the present rate 
of 1s. per 100/, at which it was fixed experimentally in 1885, 
but which experience has proved to be inadequate. The 
directors have therefore with reluctance, but with a full sense 
of the responsibility which rests upon them, decided to increase 
the “ public” risk premium from Is. to 2s. per 100d. 
The report and accounts, as presented to the meeting, were 
adopted unanimously, and the following directors, Messrs. 
Stanley G. Bird, H. H. Bartlett, J. Bradney, W. H. Cowlin, 


oy pPATENT 8r~ 


Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult~ 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and tnformation relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.) 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


10917. Wm, Henry Green, for “Improvements in locks. for 
doors, gates, frames, and for other similar purposes.” 

yo918) Ninian Woods Curtis and Alfd, Edward Carey, for 
“Improvements in machinery or apparatus for crushing, mixing, 
grinding and’ delivering “materials for. the manufacture of 
cement.” 

10944. Arthur Booty, for “ Improvements in means em- 
ployed for ventilating rooms and other places.” 

10962. Raphael Girard de Vasson and the Socicté Dite la. 
Suberine, for “Improvements in the manufacture of plastic. 
compounds for building and other purposes, and in apparatus 
therefor.” 

11000. Henry Wadeson, for “An improved gripping or 
frictional tension device for use With the cords of windoweblind 
rollers.” ' ré 

11cor. Henry Tudor Owens, for “ Improvéments in hatand 
coat or other similar hooks.” 

t1o11. Fletcher Odell Boswell, for “Improvements in and 
relating to nut-locks.” 

11030. John Saml. Ernest Palmer, for “A new or improved 
draw-off tap.” 

11059. Geo. Fredk. Redfern, for “ Improvements in locks,” 
(Hugo Steinke, Germany.) 

11089. Thos. Farmiloe, Frank Richard and Wm. Panaris, 
for ‘Improvements in water-closet apparatus.” 

11141. David Meek,-for “ A new or improved tool.” 

11144. John Merrill, for “Improvements in and relating to 
latrines or water-closets.” 


Jj. M. Burt and T. F. Rider, who retired from the board in 
_accordance with the articles of association, were re-elected. 
‘The usual formal resolutions having been passed. the meet- 
ing terminated with a vote of thanks to Mr. Stanley G. Bird for 
his services as chairman during the past year, and for presiding 
_ at the meeting. 


ArT DECORATORS AND 


NORTON & CO.’S 


(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 
arge Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 


mable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


To INvENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured; eyery assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 


[This List of Pat:nts ts compiled spectally for this Journal by j 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


FURNISHERS, 


= 


O. B, BIRCH, ORIENTAL 
CARPETS 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 


FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE,| OC. KE. BIRCH 
and VENETIANS. 
Begs to inform the 
public that he person- 
ally superintends all 


PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. 


ere DILAPIDATIONS. [TION.| Ong, ‘Hated 
ARTISTIC FURNISHING. seesres oc erecy pesonre) " iim 1408 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 


\RCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c., 
: FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 
VICTORIA HOUSE, 


forporation Street, Birmingham. 
 Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN WALL DECORATIONS, 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 
Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 


: PITMAN ano SON, 
Painters and 


stimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Decorators. 


____ Private Buildings submitted on application. 
‘8 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. | 

Alterations, fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


| Gate 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 
BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 


HERBERT HANKS, 
30 NEWGATE St™- E.C. 


ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


J. & H. LAND, — 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 


SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


71 & 738 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTURER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out, Estimates Free. 


WORKS— 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBIRN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


JECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &c. 


pecialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 


ALSO SANITARY WORK. 
ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREB. 


9 Berners Street, Oxford St., London, W. | 
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WINTER WARMTH & COMFOR' 
HEATING APPARATUS, 


GRUNDY’S SPECIALITY. PURE WARM AL 
UPWARDS OF ONE THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 


Combination of PURE WARM AIR & HOT WATE) 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
Truro Cathedral ; - Londonderry Cathedral; Sherborne Abbey; Kilmore Cathedral; Stanley Cathedral, Falkland Islan 


Cardiff Catholic ‘Cathedral ; the Queen’s School Chapel, Eton; and to upwards of three thousand Places of Worshi 
and a great number of Mansions, Houses, Hotels, Hospitals, Schools, Asylums, Bs hie os Palais” 
Workhouses. 


SHOPS! SHOPS! SHOPS! 


“West End House, 74 and 75 Upper Street, Islington, London, N: ¢ 
'  & March 6, 1890. 

“Mr. GRUNDY,—Dear Sir,—We have much pleasure in telling “you the Heating ‘Apparatus you have placed ‘to warm our ‘Cities 
Mantle Show Rooms, at 74 Upper Street, is a perfect success. It gives off a pleasant warmth without any dust, smoke, or oe Bei eco 
usually noticed in gas stoves, As you told us, so we find, that it produces warm, PURE air only. 

__ In addition, it effectually prevents the WINDOWS ‘STEAMING.’ This alone is a desideratum deserving the idintion of ALL ‘interes 
in the display of goods, We are so pleased with the present one, we wish you to fix another at 75 Upper Street. We will willingly. e008 
inquiries, and show the ‘ Patent’ to anyone who may call. Yours truly, T. FENCOTT, EVANS & = 
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Book of Testimonials gladly forwarded gratis on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


AND TYULDESLEY, NEAR MANCHESTER. j 
Telegrams :—* JOHN GRUNDY, LONDON.” N.B.—Perfect success guaranteed, or no 


% ART PLATES from "The ARCHITECT,” 


- Awarded THE GOLD MEDAL, International Health Exhibition. 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustrations which have appeared in “THE ARCHITECT ” can now X 
be obtained in a separate form suitable for framing. 


DECORATIVE PANELS, 
By M. F. EHRMANN. 


Qak, Complete, 1 inch, 12s. 


each. Ditto, 1} inch, By G. pie 
rhs 143, each. Ditto, Koei, 
Printed in Colours. e BY ly na ch, Ue Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourte 
1. The Architect. 4. The Painter. Price One ee 
2: rhe thngvay ce. | Soape Bouter: . J, P. KNIGHT, ads 


3. The Goldsmith. 6. The Sculptor. Dedicated, by Special Permission, to 
Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., @.0.B, 
packed inside patent roller, 1s. 3d. Or the set Size, 22 inches by 30 inches, 


of Six, 38. 6d.; by post, 4s. Price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. 
A few Tinted Proofs may 


TH E BAR 0 : be had on Special 

imi Plate P: 
Facsimile of Cartoon by Prof. Mailart. |) °° *?P°: 
Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 


Price One Shilling. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


Se NESSES 


THE FLITCH OF BACON, {Free by post, caretunty 


the Celebrated Artist Price One suiting 


. L. GEROME. Free by post, carefully packed inside 
roller, One Shilling and Threepe 


THE BANQUET. 


Size, 40 inches by 22 inches. 


By THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. pe ey The well-known and beautiful Choroma-lithag» 
; patent roller By H. STACY MARKS, R. A 
Size, Forty Inches by Twenty Inches, ls. 3d. BY 


Price One Shilling, 


Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen, Tn 
quit ‘M. HENRI-LEOPOLD : Price One Shilling, 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent ck LEVY. Free by post, carefully packed inside 


roller, One Shilling and Threepence. Wall Painting in the Panthéon, Paris roller, One Shilling and Thresneligen s 


“AND THE SEA GAVE UP THE DEAD.” 28y Sic FREDERICK pie 


President of the Royal Academy. 


A few PROOFS of this FINE ART PLATE can be obtained if (ordered at once), prics 2s. each; by post, 2s, 2d, 
Pp. A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 STRAND. LONDON. W. Ke 
ee aad are te Nog ease tig ee ee ee 


lll 
Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, 


E.C., and published for the Proprietors by P, A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No. 175 Straud, W.0. Londc 
Friday, August 1, 1890, 
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Business Supplement 


f 


LONDON, AUGUST 8, 1890. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARNSLEY.—Aug. 11.—For Building Arcade of Eighteen 
Shops. Messrs. Wade & Turner, Architects, 10 Pitt Street, 
Barnsley. 


BELFAST.—Aug. 12.—For Building Two Houses at Bangor. 
Mr. J. Ewart, 20 Rosemary Street, Belfast. 


BRACKLEY. — Aug. 14.— For Carrying Out System of 
Drainage and for Sanitary Fittings at the Workhouse. Mr. 
C. B. Barnes, Clerk to the Guardians, Brackley, Northampton- 
shire. 


BRISTOL —Aug. 20.—For Concrete Foundations for Refuse 
Destructor, St. Philip's Marsh. Mr. F. Ashmead, Borough 
Engineer, 51 Prince Street, Bristol. 


BRITISH MUSEUM.—Aug. 12 —For Building Medal Room 
and Alterations in Connection. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secre- 
tary, H M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S W. 


BURNLEY.—Aug. 9.—For Building Conservative Club, 
Dwelling-house, Lock-up Shop, &c. Mr. Charles Parsons, 
Architect, 9 Grimshaw Street, Burnley. 


Bury.—Aug. 11.—For Building Three Shops, &c. The 
Manager, Bury District Co-operative Provision Society, 
Limited, Knowsley Street, Bury. 


CARDIFF.—Aug. 12 —For Construction of Hospital Ward 
on Island of Flat Holm. Mr. W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, 
Cardiff. 

__ CARLINGHOW.—Aug. 13—For Building Dvwelling-house, 
Gynate Road. Mr. Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, 
Batley. 

CARLISLE.—Aug. 9 —For Erection of Ten Houses (Builder’s 
Work excepted). Mr. G. D. Oliver, Architect, Bank Chambers, 
Carlisle. 
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fixed. 


ENT REGISTER ST 


EASIER TO FIX, re 
EASIER TO REPAIR, | |) oes eo 
EASIER TO CLEAN. |e 8 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


CLITHEROE.—Aug. 16.—For Alterations at Police Station. 
Mr. Wm. S. Varley, Architect, 15 Richmond Terrace, Black- 
burn. 

CONISTON.—Aug. 13 —For Building Billiard-room, Con-- 
servatory, &c., at Holywath, for Mr. Barratt, J.P. Messrs. - 
Settle & Farmer, Architects, Ulverston. 


CROMER.—Aug. 12.--For Extension of Concrete Break- 
water. Mr.-J. E. Teasdel, Engineer, 3 Queen Street, Great 
Yarmouth. 


CROXALL —Aug. 20 —For Ironwork (Plate Girders, Trough : 
Flooring, &c.) for Bridge near Croxall Station, on Midland 
Railway. Mr. W. H. Cheadle, County Surveyor, Stafford. 
Mr. J. Somes Story, County Surveyor, Derby. 


CROYDON.—Aug. 16 —For Building Board Schools, Wood- 
side. Mr. Price, Architect, Sutton 


CRUMPSALL —Aug. 11.—For Building Cemetery Chapel, 
Lodge, Boundary Wall, Laying-out Grounds, Roads, &c. Mr. 
Henry Lord, Architect, 42 John Dalton Street, Manchester. 


CUCKFIELD —Aug. 14 —For Building Infirmary and Isola- 
tion Wards at Workhouse. Mr. William Beach, Surveyor, 
Perrymount Road, Hayward’s Heath. 


DARENTH.—Aug. 25.—For Establishment of Telephonic 
Communication between Schools and Pavilions for Imbeciles. - 
Mr, W. F. Jebb, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


DeEwspuRy.—Aug. 8-—-For Building Two Semi-detached’ 
Houses. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, 
Dewsbury. 

DUBLIN. — Aug. 
freeman s Journal. 
Street, Dublin. 

DuRHAM —Aug 11 —For Building Twenty Cottages near 
Murton Colliery. Mr. Robert Hogg, Murton Colliery, Sunder- 
land. 

DURHAM.—Aug. 


13. — For Building Piemises for the 
Mr. W. H. Byrne, Architect, 20 Suffolk 


Police Station at 


OVES. 
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Murton Colliery. Mr. William Crozier, County Engineer, 


Shire Hall, Durham. 


Dynas Powis—Aug. 11.—For Building Three Villas. 
Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, Architect, 8 Queen Street, 
Cardiff. 


East Ham.—Aug. 12 —For Construction of Pipe Sewers, 
The Surveyor, Local Board Offices, East Ham. 


ENFIELD.—Aug. 13 —For Construction of Covered Reser- 
voir, Lavender Hill. “Mr. W. Kitteringham, Engineer, Court 
House, Enfield. 

Grimspy.—Aug 9.—For Building Class and Church Rooms, 
&c, and Restoration of Wesleyan. Chapel. Rev. J. A. B. 
Harry, Lyndhurst Villas, Bargate, Grimsby. 

GRIZEBECK.—Aug 9-—For Building Mission Church. 
Messrs. J. W. Grandy & Son, Architects, Central Buildings, 
Ulverston. 

HaALirax.—Aug. 9 —For Building Shop. Messrs. Utley & 
Gray, Architects, 10 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 


HARROGATE.—Aug. 14.—For Building Boarding Establish- 
ment. Mr. J. Ledingham, Architect, District Bank Chambers, 
Bradford. 


Hypr.—Aug. 18.—For Building Stables, Slaughter-houses 
Cottages, &c. Mr. R. Rose, 7 “Newton Street, Hyde. 

JARROwW.—Aug. 9.—For Eueine Lecture Hall, Classrooms, 
&c, for Presbyterian Church, r. J. Walter Hanson, Archi- 
tect, 79 Wear Street, Jarrow. 

FV Inc’s LYNN.—Aug. 16.-—For Additions t to Elmer Lodge. 
Mr, E. J. Colman, Architect, Market Place, Lynn. 

LEEDS.—Aug. 9 —For ee Sala Church and 
Sunday Schools at Burmantofts. E. J. Dodgshun, Archi- 
tect, 1 East Parade, Leeds. 

LLANDAFF.—Aug. 11.—For Masonry Piers and Abutments 
for Bridge. Mr. James Holden, Surveyor, Llandaff. 

MaRYBOROUGH.—Aug. 10.—For Converting Gaol into 
Militia Stores. The County Surveyor, Portarlington. 

Naas.—Aug. 13—For Building Medical Officer's Resi- 
dence, with Dispensary and Cut-offices. Mr. Joseph Berry, 
C.E , 67 Mountjoy Square, Dublin. 

NEWCASTLE-ON- Tyne —Aug. 14—For Alterations at the 
Chronic and Imbecile Wards at the Workhouse. Mr. W. H. 
Dunn, Architect, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Osc. 


ARGH? SMITH & STEVENS. GILLETT & JCHRSTO 


(LATE GILLETT & BLAND 
Clock Manufacturers, 


BUILDER'S 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH”: SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN. 


ot 


Uonsiderable Reduction in Prices. 
Improved Design and Action. 


WRITE ae rss 


CLOCKS AT 
Manchester Town Hall 
Exeter Cathedral 
Llandaff pe 
Wells 99 
Sligo 
Bradford Town Hall 
St. James’s Palace, 

Lovidon 


Bell Founders and Bell Hangers, 
Or De NS 


Makers of the CLOCK and BELLS at the 
ROYAL COURTS of JUSTICE, LONDON. 


AND OF THE 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. — Aug. — For Alterations io ~ 
Chimneys, &c., at Workhouse. Mr. John Blood, Architect, — 
Guardian Chambers, Newcastle-under-Lyme. : 


NEw Wort Ley.—Aug. 18.—For New Entrance-gates ae 
Removal of Weigh- house. 
Gasworks, New Wortley. | 

O.tpHAMm.—Aug. 8.—For Enlarging Lees Bridge. “Mrs 
W. Radford, County Bridge Surveyor, 1 Princess Street, oni ie 
chester. es; 

OULTON, LOWESTOFT. —Aug. 16 —For Additions, ee, to 
High House. Mr. S. Rivett, Architect, 5 South Quay, Great 
Yarmouth. 2 

Oxrorp.—Aug. 12.For Verandahs, Waiting-Rooms and) 
Offices at Railway Station. 
Paddington Station, W. ~ 

PooLr.—Aug. 11.—For Alterations to Dolphin” Brewery. s 
Mr. J. T. Marston, Dolphin Brewery, Poole. ie 

RAVENSTHORPE —Aug, 12.—For Rebuilding Mills. Messrs. os 
Jobn Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 

READING —Aug. 12.—For Widening Railway Bridge. - 
J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 

READING.—Aug 16 —For Building Board School for 700 
Children. Mr. S. S. Stallwood, Architect, 148 Friar Street, ji 
Reading. Es 

SEDGLEY.—Aug. 
Caretakei’s House at Lower Gornal. 
tect, Wolverhampton. ae 

SHIPLEY.—Aug. 12._For Extension of Coffee Palace. Mn te 
C. E. Marsden, Architect, 3 John Street, Bradford. a 

SILLOTH.—-Aug. 14.—For Building Shop and House, The on 
Secretary, Aspatria Co-operative Society, Silloth. RE ia. 

SKIPTON.—Aug. 13.—For Construction of Reservoir, 


Mr 5 


Mr, A. P. Brevitt, Archi- " 


Engine and Boiler Houses and Chimney, Supply of Iron 


Pipes, Pumping-engine, Boiler, &c. 
Engineers, Blackburn. an 

SNETTISHAM.—Aug. 13—For Building Villa Residence. Es 
Mr. T. Glover, Faircloth Cottage, The Chase, Lynn: soe 

SpILsBpy.—Aug. 11—For Construction of Cattle Market, 
Messrs. Thimbleby & Son, Solicitors, Spilsby. 

STAFFORD.—Aug. 9.—For Building Business Premises ; 
Messrs. Brookfield & Windows. Mr, George Wormal, Archi- 
tect, Stafford. 


Messrs. Brierley & aii 


DEATH & DISABLEMENT BY a AT 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co} 


Assures £1,000 at Death and Full Benefits at 
Hlon. HVELYN ASHLEY, Chai 


Annusl Income, £250.000. 80,000 Aumanl Foner 
Lavested tue and ——s Le - £285 ,000, 


RYLLS AT 
Craig-y-Nos Castle 
(Mad. Patti) 
Eddystone Lighthouse 
Birmingham Municipal 
Buildings 
Hove Town Hall 
Burnley, Holy Trinity 
Church 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with aboye special t to co 
ceal nails, at following very low Saas 1} x43 Dry Wain ; 
7s, 9d, per square; 1X4} ditto, 483, ; 1tx4} Pitch Pine, : 

{x4 ditto, 23s. yd. IMPORTERS : 


Mr. Smith, Resident Engineer, ee 


Mr. J. D. Higgins, Secretary, ES ; 


18.--For Building Board Schools aa 


“ gANUS” WORKS, | QUEEN’ 5 ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Crawley Parish Church 

Core Eee: -on-Tyne 
Parish Church 
N.S.W. Windermere Church 

Durban Town Hall, S.A. Eiffel Tower, Paris 

Royal Military Exhibition, &¢., &c., &¢. 

GuLD MEpDALS—HUDDERSFIELD, 1883; LonpDOoN, 1885. 
SILVER MrpsL—PAnis, 1889, 


Sherborne Abbey 
aM Town Hall, 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Head Office :—214 Sa Road, Chelsea,S.W- 
Wia-f and Sawmills :_537 King's Road, Chelsea, 8. We 
Brench Yard :—65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, We — 
Telephone 3,188. 
Large stock of Dry Mehogany, Wa‘necot, Bireh, Deors, Mould 
ings, Deals, &c. 
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STAFFORD —For Alterations, &c, to Curriers’ Arms. 
George Wormal, Architect, Stafford. 


STOCKPORT.—Aug. 8.—For Building Stables for Thirty 
Horses, Cart-sheds and Caretaker’s House. The Borough 
Surveyor, Stockport. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT.—Aug. 
rating Town Hall Buildings. 
Surveyor. 


_ STRATFORD —Sept. 8.—For Engineering Work in connec- 
_ tion with proposed Baths and Washhouses. Messrs. E, 
Harnor & F. Pinches, Joint Architects, 5 John Street, Adelphi. 


WESTON-ON-TREN?T.—Aug. 11.—For effective Warming of 
the Church. The Old Vicarage, Weston-on-Trent. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE —For Pulling Down and Rebuildin;x 
Premises for Cycle Works. Mr. Charles S. Leech, Architect, 
Boulevard, Weston-super-Mare. 


WORKINGTON.—Aug. 16.—For Construction of Additional 
Sewers and Outfall Works, &c. Mr. Wm. L. Eaglesfield, 
Borough Surveyor. 


WREXHAM.—Aug. 12.—For Alterations to Esless Mills. 
Mr. Alfred C. Baugh, Architect, Egerton Street, Wrexham, 


Mr. 


19—For Painting and Deco- 
Mr. William Bowen, Borough 


TENDERS. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNBE. 
For Erection of a Mission School, for the Methodist New 


Connexion. Mr. J. H. BuRTON, Architect, Ashton-under- 

Lyne. 
R. Whitell, Manchester é - 5 -£1440 0 0 
Garside, Barnes & Co., Stalybridge. £ cot 374-16 «-G 
J. Davison, Manchester . : - Weatss7 ONO: a0 
J. Taylor, Dukinfield : a - : AAT 8 AC 
A. Holmes, Ashton-under-Lyne . 3 21534030 [0 
J. Gibson & Son, Dukinfield : ; ri Oe crnere mare, 
J. W. Williamson, Ashton-under-Lyne , vad 270 OO 
Fitton & Bowness, Ashton-under-Lyne . l,250. O20 
Underwood & Bro., Dukinfield . F244 “12% 6 
H. Gardner, Ashton-under-Lyne , - ames alo Mae Beto] 
J. Robinson, Ashton-under-Lyne* . é io yzzo. OO 


* Accepted, subject to certain alterations. 


AHERLOW. 

For New Roof, New Western Front and General Alterations 

to Parish Church, Aherlow, Tipperary, Mr. WALTER G. 

DooLin, M.A, Architect, 20 Ely Place, Dublin. Quan- 
tities by Mr. T. C. Antisell, Dublin, 

N. Gaffney, Kilmallock  . : F . 

Seven tenders received. 


DERBY. 
For Alterations to Yard and Roofing Portion, Monk Street, 
Derby, for the Derby Co-operative Society, Limited. 
Messrs. COULTHURST & Booty, Architects, Derby. 


G. Wagg, Derby. : ; , - 2 £244 12. 0 
H. Chattell, Derby. : : : : 5330) 0.0 
A. Brown, Derby. : . ; ‘ ; tees 4.0 
DURHAM. 
For Rebuilding Property, North Road, Durham, for Mr. J. L. 
Wharton, M.P. Mr. WM. Fox, Architect, Durham. - 
Gradon & Son, Durham. ; : : £790 90.0 
Waliona a A ; f : é é OD yee O 
MOWBRAY Bros. (accefted ) : . ° 643 0 Oo 
Gibson. z : 3 ‘ : : : <n 20422 1G" -0 
LONDON. 


For Formation of New Road and Sewer, Fulham Palace Road, 
for Mr. H. G. Smallman, 3 Queen Street, Cheapside. 
Messrs. F. & W. STOCKER, Surveyors, 90 and gt Queen 
Street, Cheapside, E C. 


A. Boon, Battersea. : * F : ~£797 *-Oma 
Kellett, Ealing (too /ate) . : : 2 75500. o 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington ° < 749 Ole 
A. T. Catley, Lloyd Square ° . . aw OAS: > Ota 
Serf, Hoile & Co., Chiswick A - A em 5Q8% O2e0 
Kilingback, Camden Town . . ° » OR 2 O 
J. Bowles, Battersea . : ‘ : ; 5): §64 34-6 
Warner & Co, Stamford Hill . : - e509. 0°60 
Mears, Fulham - f ‘ . 1 §40.°0:50 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith ., : Nish Ce ido ite: 
W. NEAVE & SON, Paddington (accepted) . a AST 10°-0 
S. Saunders, Fulham . 3 : F + 403-20: 50 
Rowland Bros, Fenny Stratford. ‘ ‘ ¢ 427-5 05°0 
W. H. Wheeler, Queen Victoria Street . 4 2O7h 20 2 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
- 22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Brirs or Quantitizs, Spzcirications & Reports 
_ Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUGING 
CELGURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


QUANTITIES, &c. 


Accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
20 PARLIAMENT STREBT, S.W. 
“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables,” price Gd. 


LITHOGRAPHED! 31225 OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 


SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 
LITHOGRAPHED, 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


(Established 1841) 


_ PLANS of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 33.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & SOOPER, 


i92 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


 _ Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 


NO ZINC, IRON, 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, &c., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free), 


Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


D, HULETT & C0., Lim., 


53 & 56 High Holborn, London. 


GAS FITTING, 


PLUMBING, 
HOT WATER, 


ELECTRIC BELLS. 


Work Carried Out under Efficient Management. 


OR PUTTY USED. 


 @ontinuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, é&c. 
eo &s., at reduced prices. 
- Samples and Prices Free. fend for List. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


Estimates and Designs upon application. 
SOHN CLARK, 


Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 
High St., New Oxford St., W.C., 
Manufacturer of every de- 
scription of useful 
and orne- 
mental 


Bieves, 
Lime Screens. 
Special low Quotations 
for Wirework for the protec. 


Half-inch Mesh, 4)d. per toot super. Estab. 1855. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Pheasantry, London,” Special 
Attention given to Architects’ Designs, ‘ 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


mn STIAKESPEHEARE 
yPRINTING WORKS, 
' BIRMINGHAM, 


OLUME XLII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
_ Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s, 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


4 Estimates and full particulars 


| THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Clapham Junction, 8.W 


QUEX IRON COMPANY, 


KILBORN, N.W. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 


on application to 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JornEry Works, 


4 EL AGE EBC [Aveusr 8, 1890. 
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: 5 CARDIFF— continued. 

For Additions to Medical Officers House, Central London | For Building Single Cookery Centre, Hackford Road, Brixton, 


District Schools, Hanwell. Messrs. JaRvis & SON, | for the School Board: 
eT CHNESES ‘ Extra if Brick- 

G. Gibson F : : : : : - £456 0 o work in Cement. — 
W. Buckeridge pee ote ; Sats . 404.0 0 J. Mowlem & Co. . L742 CO ee £10 0 oO 
W, Wallis. ; i : : : : . 3470 0 W. Goodman : : «739-8 38 19 10 oO 
lew 6 Go. : : ; ? a 328 O20 Killby & Gayford ; . «* 709" 6-0 13 0 0 
Gopson & SONS (accepted) : ; : 325 o o| ,Dove Bros.. Fe Se AE ae OOS aaa 12! 0.20 

: E. Lawrance & Sons . : «670 Ole 12 0 0 
For Alterations, &c , to the Jolly Miller, Millbank Street, West-| G_S.S. Williams & Son . . 661 0 0 18 0 0 
minster, S. W., for Mr. Edward Dickman. Mr. H. I. NEWTON, Staines & Son . <; 089 (Ore 13.0 % 
Architect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. S. & W. Pattinson : 6:7 050% 0-0) 12:00 
J. Tyerman, Walworth - £343 © O| B E, Nightingale one es HOON 12.0 0 
H. BuRMAN & SONS, Kennington ‘Park (ac- 
cepted) . ; : : . . 333 0 0, For Building Single Cookery Centre, Cobourg Road, Old Kent 
| P Road, for the School Board. 
ewterers’ Work. Extra if Brick-’ 
SANDERS & SON, High Holborn (accefied ). ean Ae work in Cement. 
For Building Single Cookery Centre, Sydney Road, Homerton, P Moved & Co. : Z — . : Ais pe . 
for the School Board. cane Killby & Gayford:)".)... 4. 720 -ome 130-6 
ee a ee Dove Bros. .3 6 ss 12.0 76 
W. Goodman's <6 2 55 746 20: 0 £18 10 oO E, Lawrance& Sons. . . 696 0 © 12a 
Killby & Gayford.<°-5...4.°) 4725-0" 6 aoe G.S.S. Williams & Son . . 684.0 0 18 0 o 
J. Mowlem & Co. : : ROS fol Tel 10 00 Staines & Son : 4 . 684 0 0 13° 0:c.03 
Dove Bros. . : ; 71300 1200 S. & W. Pattinson : » 668685 12 00 
E. Lawrance & Sons... =. ~2699 0 O 12 0 o| B.E. Nightingale 2 a8 640 fom 12 {070 
Staines & Sons Se ornare’ ne a! 13 © ©! For Building Board School for 1,00) Children and School- 
C. Cox : . . 683 13 0 Boe ee keeper’s House, with Cookery Centre, Church Street, Stoke 
G. S. S. Williams & Son. 07300 16 07 2 Newington. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
B. E. Nightingale . eee oO 12/0 © Extra if Brick- 
; ; O20 E2320 20 workin Cement, — 
©, Sy Peon a W. Goodman ;  £23:550 oO £390 0 0 
For Building a Single Cogkert cai Burghley Road, High- Dove Bros. . 23 410 -Oiae 262 0 oO 
gate Road, and Providing Entrance to Cookery Centre. G. S. S. Williams & Cah 22,484 0 0 372 0 Oo 
eae ne ae eis 22: Be Oo Oo 355) Or hea 
ri Shad \ attinson 22,286 0 O 23590. Oy 
. Mowlem & Co. : £005.20 0 JAZ O20 ; 
Killby & Gayford (052 * a." 97a a6 ff) 0 0 Charles Cox . 27,648 0 oO 352 0 © 
Dove Bros. : 4 i FOR FOO 13 0 O}| For Pulling Down of 33 Biyth Terrace, with Stabling in the 
W. Goodman : : 540. @ 19 0 0 Rear thereof, and the Erection of Two Houses thereon, _ 
E. Lawrance & Sons . 749 0 O P5° 900 ander the. © Direction of Mr. PARNACOTT, se a 
B. E. Nightingale TEU LOPS 160-40 156 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. an 
Staines & Son 5 TIA. 0-10 V7TOLO Lapthorne & Co. . : : 3 : . 6458" 02 3 
S. & W. Pattinson FTI 70 16:00 Reed, Beckenham , . 440: Toe ee 
G. S. S. Williams & Son 66TS< O10 18020 Peacock Bros. ons ho eee Ota 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICIANS & NENUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder's Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any ‘manner, 
1s, 6d. each ; by post, Is. 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 


Ask for *‘SURVEYING Lis‘.” 


WW. WATSON & SONS 
Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


eee x" PORTLAND CEMENT 
SS 


112 1bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000. lbs. to 1}inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2 500 
meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
% 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
\% and Hereford Water Works. 

BE Specially adapted for Con- 
~ ficrete Floors and Street Paving. 


Fy bk 
H ECLIPSE’ PORTLAND CEMENT 
=== Quick setting; test 3 parts 
=S=> Standard Testing Sand, 230 1br, 
= + per square inch; 28 days. Tre 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. 


Speciaily 
——— adapted for laying encaust c 
tiles, making joints i in iS aultary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyYDRAULIO 
BLUE Lis LIME, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricke, 
&e. ‘ve, Railway and water comm and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Tien and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 

Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, : 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BU!LDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


JOSEPH BLACKBUBN, , 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improves: 
REGISTERED . 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, / 


NOTTINGHAM, ' 
'ROOFING SLATES, |fea) orm 
From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near ChimneyColumns 


Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
Ilighest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
“Model Dwelling,” New- 
“ castle Exhibition, 1887. 

ons 4) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
</ DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


DARK GREEN, 


FOR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


Pointed, hooped, raised, and | | ¢ 
repaired. No stoppage of } 
Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
AND 1 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- } 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


TERHLEGRAMB— | 
“i “Blackburn, Nottingham.”’ 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.) LIMITED. 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE: 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 4 
In Small SUES, sey, te ee Sea 
FOR : 

CHAFF CUTTING, NIGHTINGALE’S 

GRINDING | EVER FIRM 

. ‘ D D. BLOCK FLOORING. 

DUCE Evzomaic ticnrine, PEIBMMD Estima Noms 
y= : ? _ SoleProprietors: NIGHTINGALE 00. Gt.Grimsty | 
nn PUMPING, &e. Specialty: ‘BALTIC REDWOOD.” 


Prize Meda), Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards: 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1888. 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
: Price 2s.— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Ss. 
LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
Works—BOURTON, DURSET, 


E. 
a 


HINDLEY. | 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONDON. 

For Enlargement of Board School, Pocock Street, Blackfriars For Erecting Divisional Offices for the School Board on Site 
Road, and Reconstructing Portion of the Drainage. Mr. at the corner of Greenwich Road and Blackheath Road. 
led 9 BAILEY, Architect. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 

: Extra if Brick- Extra if Brick- 
work in Cement. work in Cement. 
J. Mowlem & Co. . J St Big cso £42 0 0 Killby & Gayford . 3 £3,085 0 0 £35.06 
S. & W. Pattinson . 3 Ost (O50 43 O70 J. Derry. é é 3,084 0 oO 69 0-0 
Menaries: COX +e : «03,920: 0¥-0 60 0 9 Lathey Bros. . d : dO ..O, 0 ST Ore 
J. Tyerman, . : : - 3.860 0.0 87 90 oO W. Downs ; - : *, 3,030. 0.-0 49 0 0 
Wm. Downs... . , See W sy aeed= Ho) 48 00 J. Mowlem & Co. . ; ee OUR 6a: O 36", 0-0 
Holloway Bros. ; 3 Pak a = a's Baa 58 0 0 B. E. Nightingale. : aes, saa ae) 47 0 0 
E. Lawrance & Sons ; + 3,669. 0 oO 58 0 0 W. H. Lorden & Son ; bin Cee eee 2 AZ 07, 0 
B. E. Nightingale. 3,529 9 90 58 © 9} For Building Board School for 1,000 Children, and School- 
As the two lowest contractors did not include in their tenders keepers. House, with Terhnieal Classroom underneath, 
the item for reconstructing the drainage, the committee recom- Trydale Road, Nunhead. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
mended the third lowest tender, that of Messrs. Holloway Extra if Brick- 

Bros., should be accepted. : work in Cement. 

For Building Double Cookery Centre, Haselrigge Road, Me saeee pie + 6 25:059 Sanne £570 <ey, 
Clapham, and Providing Entrance for the Boys’ Depart- mt : B ror 5 mph nia gion dag 
ment in Kenwyn Road, for the School Board. Mr. T. J. S &W. P. ; ve satpro ADS SO 8 
BAILEY, Architect. attinson. 22 ASA OO 428 0 O 

Extra if Brick- E. Lawrance & Sons 22,064 0 O 486 0 0 

work in Cement. B&LE; Nightingale* a 203327) >.0.) 0 5371, 02 0 

J. Mowlem & Co. . : £1373 oe) £24 0 0 * This tender has been withdrawn on account of error in 

Staines & Son. A » 1,164 0 O 33 O O| estimate. 

Dove Bros. . : . - %I,145 9 O 28 0 ©} For Building Ecokery Centre for the School Board, Latimer 
S. & W. Pattinson - F ne 1g1370.0, <0 30 0 O Road, Notting Hill. 

Killby & Gayford : 5 Pd ghZO2. OO 4 {op ate ene) Extra if Brick- 

E. Lawrance & Son : } <1,108, 0-0 28 0 O : work in Cement. 

G. S. S. Williams & Son SET, 108: 1.0.0 25 0 0 rie tater CO.cak sl is sere pips flo re) 

ad (ee > N. Go : é : fo) 0 Oo 

Bet Vebiogale ‘ : Buses | Pa Bree Killby & Gayford ; - + er075 2.010 £3 AGie 

For Enlargement of Board School, Purrett Road, Plumstead, Dove Bros. . 2 A é . €61 0 0 12.050 

by 200 Places. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. Staines & Son... i . 649 0 Oo CF 1cORO 
S cigat Saliaa E Lawrance & Sons . Bo ee OAG Se iz oFe 
work in Cement. pwiia 
W. L. Kellaway : : . £1,705 0 0 £25 0 0 G. S. S. Williams & Son . 21033 5°20 18 0: oO 
W. Downs ; : ; + T6189. +0 Za pete uate) S. & W. Pattinson. . - 631 0 0 I2 0 0 
‘Holloway Bros. : . 3 bOI Ord 2h. Ow B. E. Nightingale. . 598 oO oO I2 0 0 
Dove Bros. F ; . te ehh deg OO 22 o o| For Providing a Small Heating Apparaeas for Warming the 
PetheyiBros, 2 . 1,608 0 oO 26° O70 Corridors of all Departments of the Medburn Street School, 
J. Grover & Son. . 22,0025 0,70 20 0 0 St. Pancras. 
Rite co. Gayford. <5 +) 1,592. 0+ 0 PaO fs Ce Gannon sy yi Oe BAe Ti” Set eee eer ton 8 
J. Mowlem & Co. . > 4 ¢1,857,..0) 0 Z2u O40 T. Potter & Sons . ; . B : : ¢ 25,10- oO 
B. E. Nightingale. ° ee CN CAL) 30 0 O R. Crane ‘ ° : : : : : 2 83" 1ot 0 
W.H.Lorden& Son. et F2320) Os. O 25 90 0 Purcell QecNODDS)s ohm te tes aay a ne ame bee OF 


L} z A ae Nj oe ALL PURPOSES. 


By HOT WATER, High and Low Pressure, Improved Low Pressure Steam, and Improved 
Moist Hot Air Apparatus. 


WER TitTA TEONRN. 


EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES AND PLANS FREE. 
COMYN CHING & CO.. CASTLE STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
TRADE MARK. Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. Established 1847. 
D. 
— THE LANE END WORKS, Lim 
Bas ‘s (Chairman—J, SpmnczR BALFour, M.P. General Manager—T. FREEMAN.) 


“London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
GEAZWZED BRICES: 


- CLAY—Non-absorbent and Ferruginous. GLAZF—Hard and almost Indestructible. 
PRIOKS,- Please Soepity 


“Cast-Iron Glaze.” Csr iis AZ Es» "TET. — TILES.—Please specify 


** Patent Security. 
L.E.W. 


L.E.w. 


With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and CEILINGS. 
N.B.—These cannct detach through Vibration or Damo, 


Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOUSE, inc uding 
Messrs. SPreRs & Ponpb’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
was carried out by the LANE END WoRKs, Limited. 


TEBBUTT’S paren: ” SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
“ LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE. 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. Cc. G@. TEBBUIT Patentec, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


r 


4 \ 
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SUPPLEMENT 
a LONDON—continued. PRESTON. 

For Providing Heating Apparatus on the Low-pressure Hot- | For Building Warehouse for the Preston and West Coast 
water System for the New Portion of the St. Andrew’s Steamship Company. Messrs. GARLICK & SYKES, En- 
Street School, Wandsworth Road; also for Providing a gineers. Quantities by the Engineers. 

New Boiler. Wm. Clegg, Accrington . : : : Hee J hess OMe asst 
J. Grundy . yes ‘ ges oe he - £814 0 0 John Walmsley, Preston . : ‘ Rearie eo merepn ts 
J. & F. May ‘ ; ‘ : . S05 OO 0 Allsup & Sons, Preston . ° e . s+ 1,060 26 86 
Wontner Smith, Gray & Co. F . . « 1559 0,0 Isaac Dixon & Co., Liverpool . ° . «1,035 O- ©; 
W.G. Cannon , : A é 7 << 58050... 0 W. Hothersall, Preston i : ° ° 5 990 0 © 
T. Potter & Sons : : ; ; ‘ SF 5200 9 J. Livesay, Ashton-on- Ribble . 4 . 6 986.17-7o 
Purcell & Nobbs . : : ; : ° «40010: ~O J. CHRISTIAN, Preston meee : : 0° 951440 > Oo 
Comyn Ching & Co. . ‘ Z : . 3. 8420 STOO nod : 
Green & Son, Limited : : : 30072070 


For Alterations and Additions to ae Spread Eagle Hotel, Kine = 


For Removing Two Iron Buildings and for Re-erecting them, Street, for the Alton Court Brewery Company, Ross. Mr. 


‘Lillie Road, North End Road, Fulham, for the “School Gi: ’ GODSELL, Architect, 20 East Street, Hereford. 2 

Board. J. Lloyd, Hereford F : ; : ; «£390 272 Gee 
J. Humphreys. ‘ : Ce Rist , - £700 0 0 J. Davies, Hereford . . ‘ ;  389.-O. os 
Norris & Luke cota ew aak we a eg ON W. P. Lewis & Co, Hereford oN eon ee 
Cowley & Drake) 4°04 oe 8 95 (O80 TR. Tavior, Hereford... 370. DO 
Jj. Derry . . , , ' ° - 580 0 0 Watkins, Hereford . : : . +. 325 {Osa 
G. He Sealy ose ie bebo 0 ibs Petetond (accepted ) 6 es ee Se 3 
T. Cruwys _ A : . : ; 2A G500O 20 24 
Croggon & Co. . ° . . : : » 445° .0.0 Se STOWMARKET. ea. 
Simmonds Bros. . : - : 3 u » 425 0 o| For New Bilhard-room to be Built for Mr. A. H. Harrison oe 
J.J. Richards , 3 : : z : 3600-10 The Hill, Stowmarket, Suffolk, Mr. H. A. ALEXANDER, _ 


Architect, 72 Cannon Street. 


Mahe eet GOODING, Stowmarket (accepted) .» « +. £427 12 ° = 
For Works of Restoration at St. Mary’s Church, Maryport. ae 
WALTHAMSTOW. 


Smith & Marshall, Maryport, masonwork » £1,940 5 
as Maryport, joiner. : E1055 For Building Board Schools, Markhouse Road, Walthamstow, : 
R. M. Ormerod & Son, Carlisle, plastering : 445 for the Walthamstow School Board. Mr. W..A. Longe, 
Armstrong, Maryport, plumbing Ps s ‘ 129 MORE, Architect. Quantities by Messrs. J. E. Goodchild - 

& Son. < 


Mandle, Maryport, slating Z 120 


O-050 16) 6.0: 
900000 


Kirk & Robley, Carlisle, painter and glazierwork 72 Wallis, Balham =. on wg 3034 
Watling, Walthamstow . : ; : ©. 13,3060 Gree 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. Little, Whitechapel : ; s : 12,079. Cea 
For Extending Premises at Pudding Chare, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Good, Walthamstow ‘ : 5 : . 11,8750 son 

Messrs. PLUMMER & BURRELL, Architects, 46 Cloth Ward & Co., New Cross : : : » 11,449 -0 @o- 
Market, Newcastle. J. A. Reed, Walthamstow . oO ae 

J. & W. Lowry, Newcastle-on-Tyne , : a 312, 0,20 Dupont & Co., Colchester . . : » 11,130 0 Oo 

J. W. Wakingham, Gateshead . ° . eo ZAG O cy Reed, Blight & Co., ee 5 : «10,962°-50%, 

J. Ham, Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne . . » 247 19 II Scott, Walthamstow 5 ° 0. e *10,8505 Ge 

Anderson & Slater, Newcastle-on-Tyne , oy Zeer White, Stoke Newington - . «10,556.36 

Middlemiss Bros., Newcastle-on-Tyne : 225103 O R. & E. EvANs, Peckham (accepted ) . » 10,395 O- 

T. WEATHERITT, Newcastle-on-Tyne (accepted ) 210.6. -0 Tagg, Mile End (wethdrawn) é * + 9,986 0 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” S$ ESTEE ESTE WS PSS cottsxe sr ond Brame 


£.) “ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT 


conic sj Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL, 
y CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANA : 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION ° 


PAZLE «— COoO.. 


MY UES OF 


A NEW SOLID-DRAWN LEAD PIPE zy 


With a distinct lining of Block Tin sz in. thick, Lead and Composition Pipes, Block Tin Tubes, Window Leads, 
Astrigals, Lead Wire, Solid-drawn ‘Soil and Fall Pipes (Round and €quare), Pig and Sheet Lead, Ingot Tin, : 
and Rolled Block Tin Sheets. &c, RYETS ~ 


| WINDOW LEADS. HEUDDERSFIEL Db. ce 
1889—GOLD MEDAL, PARIS—1889 Hi rm mm im os mT i J. & W.E. ARCHBUTT, 


And Seventeen other Gorn, 1000, SILVER, and BRONZE MEDALS. 201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON 


Wu. WOOLLA! ANS & cO., Branch Establishment 


11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, sm. 
Original Makers of 


Surveying and Drawing Instrument and — 
Plate Manufacturers 
ALL-PAPERS, 


To H.M. Office of Works and Stationery Office, Commissioner 
GUARANTEED 


of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &¢, 
FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices a 
surpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Sealer t Te 
Epecial facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths. 
EStIMATES FOR PRIVATE PATTERNS FREE, 


tractors, Curves, Angles, &c. Gene=al Catalogue, No. re 
Illustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Plate C Ce Fito, : 
Kindly note “Trade Mark,” a Bale of Wool branded W and : 
two Lambs suspended. eB 


No. 3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps. Established 1795. 3 
SOLE ADDRESS: ral10 HIGH STREET (near Mancnesten | Ss OF R INT Ss p= au EX iL pop ¢ E's Sk 
Spe PONDOS Ws PATENT PEDESTAL-VALVE : 


HENRY KING |WATER CLOSET. 


(Late GREEN & KING), s 8 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND |; S Basin, Valve-Box and Enclosure all made in one 


Patent Warm-Air Generating — 


f MADE IN EVERY DESIGN. § 
Adopted by the Principal School Boards 


throughout the Kingdom, — | 
SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


E. H. SHORLAND, | 
piece of earthenware. 


y h ster. 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, ‘LOND owe Blotet Appar ee ae: : St. Gabriel's Woe Bsoline Bs Manche es fies 
Lower M4 Cx ene 
4 Low Seymour St. Portman’ Sq., W. {.* PARRINGDON STREET, E.C, z DING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN, EDINBURGH eee yeep oe Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W. G. & 


GIBBS’ Patent 
| Weatherproof 
Extractor. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THORVERTON. 

For Building Conservative Club-room, Thorverton, for the 

Thorverton and Cadbury Conservative Association, Mr. 

OcTAVIUS RALLING, Architect, 9 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 
Quantities by the Architect. 

J. Westcott, Thorverton : Sears 2546 0-0 

Lowest of six tenders received. 


YOUGHAL. 

For New Roof and General Alterations to Parish Church, Clash- 

more, Youghal. Mr. WALTER G. DOOLIN, M.A., Archi- 

tect, 20 Ely Place, Dublin. Quantities by Mr. T. C. 
Antisell, Dublin. 

Daniel Hayes, Fermoy . : 


; ; 724,004) 0: 0 
Six tenders received. : 


TRADE NOTES. 


AT the new parish church of Llanllwchaiarn, North Wales, 
recently erected from the designs of Mr. Aston Webb, the altar 
rails, standards, lectern and altar desks in brass have been 
supplied by Messrs. Jones & Willis, also the vessels for the 
Holy Communion in silver, chancel, chair and credence table in 
oak, the embroidered altar-cloth, book-markers, alms-bags, &c , 
and the chairs and kneeling hassocks for nave. 

THE Gas Light and Coke Company are making extensive 
additions to their offices in Horseferry Road. The roof of the 
strong room is carried out on Fawcett’s fireproofing system. 

THE contract for 9,000 tons of cast-iron pipes for Brisbane 
has been obtained by the Staveley Coal and Iron Company, and 
the pipes will be shipped from Liverpool. 

AT the meeting of the Liverpool City Council this week, it 
was explained, in answer to a remark, that the citizens were 
deprived of water supply for a considerable period of the day, 
notwithstanding the new Vyrnwy supply, that the supply of 
water had been restricted in consequence of the corroding of 
the pipes in the Rivington line, whereby sufficient water could 
not be got through. 

Out of six tenders sent in for the erection of a new 
memorial chapel in Totnes cemetery, that of Mr. J. H. Foaden, 
of Ashburton, has been accepted. 

RESPECTING the tenders for lighting the town of Sofia by 
electricity, a despatch has been received at the Foreign Office 
from Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General in that city 


GIBBS PATENT 
Weatherproot 


Ventilators, 


LL 
Soil Pipe = 
: Pattern. 
No. 3 


t=) 


| are at the same time the CHHAPEST VENTILATORS in the Market as well as the most efficient, 


Ariat acne tl 
Than MingMMY TG) fe mal 
or fi H 


stating that the adjudication will take place in the course of the 
next six weeks, and that any British firms desirous of com- 
peting should lose no time in communicating with M. D. A. 
Zenow, of Sofia, or directly with the Mayor of that city, 
M. D. Petkoff. The Bulgarian Government also expect in the 
course of the next few months to be in a position to receive 
tenders fcr the proposed line of railway from Kaspichan to 
Tirnovo, Plevna, Sofia and Kustendil. 

THE Harborne and Smethwick Schoo! Board have accepted 
the tender of Messrs. Harley & Son for 359/, for the enlarge- 
ment of the Brass Lane Schools. 

ALTERATIONS have been made in the Barracks, Winchester, 
embracing the ventilation, which is now carried out on the 
Boyle system, the extraction of the vitiated air being effected 
by the latest improved form of the self-acting air-pump venti- 
lator. 

PLANS have been prepared for the Rhyl Board of Com- 
missioners and approved of by them for converting the exten- 
sive tract of mudland near the Foryd into a marine park and 
lake, the work to be taken in hand at the end of the season. 

THE tender of Mr. Charles Burt has been accepted by the 
Liverpool City Council for additions to the Chisenhale Street 
police station at 775/., and the tender of Mr. Wm. Merrick for 
painting the staircases, corridors, &c , of the Municipal Offices 
at 450/, 

A CHICAGO paper says :—What is called the largest plank 
in the world was saved from the flames during the burning of 
Falk & Hawley’s mill at Elk river, Cal, and taken to Eureka. 
It is designed for exhibition at the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
in 1893, and was cut from Humboldt county red-wood. It is 
16 feet long, 124 feet wide and 4 inches thick. 


SCOTTISH OPINION ON THE TRAINING AND 
REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A CONGRESS of the Scottish district councils acting in con- 
junction with the Worshipful Company of Plumbers was held 
on the 3ist ult. and Ist inst. at Edinburgh, under the presidency 
of Dr. Alexander Crum-Brown, Professor of Chemistry, Edin- 
burgh. There was a good attendance of representatives from 
the several district councils in Scotland, and the clerk of the 
Plumbers’ Company was also present. 


f ARE 

4 THE CHEAPEST, 
A STRONGEST, 
o> AND BEST 


IN THE MARKET. 


KINDLY 
COMPARE 
PRICE AND 

MAKE. 


SEE TESTIMONIALS. 


Ce ee a ee a a ee O_o be 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and all further particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


‘JOHN “GIBB 


(] HYGIENIC WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


S & SON, WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, BRIVERPOOL. 


Telegrams—‘' Ventilation, Liverpool.’’ 


Telephone-No 1,289. 


The subjects discussed 


GIBBS’ Patent 
Downcast 
Soil Pipe 
Ventilator, 


_ We have pleasure in stating we are now supplying our PATENT WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS made to our 
Registered Design as above, at the same price as our No. 1 (Plain Pattern). They are made of heavy Gauge Galvanised Steel, those of 
| 12-inch diameter and upwards being rivetted throughout, rendering them totally independent of solder in all structural parts. In addition all 
Outside edees are fitted with beads which add considerably to their appearance and stability. A glance at our Price List will show that they 


ae 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ee Race ERENT Nee 
_ 
included the question v hether any steps should be taken to 


enlarge or enforce the by-laws of municipal authorities with 
reference to plumbers’ work in new dwellings and other build- 


ings, and it was mentioned that in Aberdeen, where a set of 


by-laws had been framed by the co-operation of plumbers, 
architects and other members of council, the result had been 


most beneficial to the community. Some reference was made | 


to the question of registered against unregistered work ; but 
the general feeling appeared to be that the power of the regis- 
tered plumbers would certainly increase as their number 
increased. The next question considered was the desirability 
of obtaining Parliamentary powers. It was strongly urged that 
plumbers of all grades should be made to recognise the vital 
influence of their work upon the health of the community. It 
was necessary that there should be an Act of Parliament to 
insure that none but the thoroughly skilled and competent 
men should undertake plumbers’ work. “Can certificates be 
cancelled or suspended under the present voluntary system?” 
was the next question dealt with, and, after full discussion, 
answered in the affirmative. A resolution was passed to the 


effect that the best way to get plumbers to take practical | 


interest in the movement was to promote technical education 
among members of the trade, by the maintenance and exten- 
sion of the plumbers’ classes, and by affording inducements to 
the plumbers to attend, at the same time impressing upon 
public authorities, architects, master plumbers, and the public 
generally, the advantages of employing none but registered 
plumbers. 

The Clerk of the Plumbers’ Company described a graded 
syllabus of instruction in the principles and practice of plumbing 


| of the past, where there is an 
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it was desirable to have a central board in Scotland for the 
management of the business of the Scottish councils, but the 
general feeling was against the suggestion, and it was decided 
instead to have a similar congress annually, Glasgow being 
fixed upon as the next meeting-place. 


was a great pleasure to him to listen to the frank and full discus- 
sions which had taken p!ace, and he was especially pleased to 
note the remarkable unanimity in the Opinions elicited from 
the representatives of the several Scottish councils, 


THE THREE FACTORS IN ARCHITECTURE* 


dup 
apne 
eee 


The Chairman, in 
' closing the proceedings, said the congress had more than 
answerec his expectations, and that was saying a good deal. It 


ARCHITECTURE is a tradition, is a science, and is an art. & 
Inasmuch as it is a tradition, it necessitates a knowledge — 


inestimable treasure house for 
those who have the key. Being a science, it demands that a 


knowledge of the resources of construction should be at the 
disposal of an architect as also a knowledge of how to most 


satisfactorily employ these resources. 


Finally, since it isan — 
, art, architecture belongs to the domain of esthetics, which, 


however, does not here consist of a purely metaphysical 


, elaboration, but rather of a precise and clear expression of the. 


scientific necessities combined with an artistic sentiment in 
harmony with modern civilisation. 


reserving the two last for the future. 


We shall, in this paper, oe 
examine briefly the first of these three phases of architecture, 


which the Company were preparing, together with model 
indentures, with the object of identifying the systematic train- 
ing of apprentices with the conditions of their apprenticeship. 
A resolution was passed expressive of the opinion of the 
congress that a graded scheme of education for plumbers, 
including workshop practice, was feasible and desirable ; that 
the scheme of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers should be 
considered by the district councils ; that all apprentices should 
be indentured ; and that master plumbers should interest 
themselves in the education of their apprentices. It was 
further resolved that it would be desirable that a general as 
well as a district list of all registered should be issued ; that 
the laws of all district councils should be framed after one 


Architecture, by the visible evidence of the growth of the 
successive styles, forms a link between the civilisations of the! 3 
past and that of to-day, although it is a link which has escaped 
the attention of historians, because architecture is generally 
ignored by them. This property of our art of attaching the 
past to the present by a visible chain, gives it, in addition to Spee 
the qualities it has, all admit, an importance and a grandeur of 
character which, it is to be regretted, are not better known and 
appreciated by the public and especially by our profession, 
Upon this very fact should be based an ar 


model; and that pocket certificates should be issued to 
registered men. 


* A paper by M. Cesar Daly, Translated for the Zvland Architect 
by Mr. W. A. Otis, architect. : te? 
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hides not only the unity of the general evolution of our art, 
which thus ceases to be the constant and faithful reflection of 
human development in past ages, but also it falsifies to a cer- 
tain point the style which is being taught. That very style is 
left isolated like a rock in the midst of human development 
without any comprehensible beginning or end, instead of itself 
being, as it is, a living thing developing and growing on lines 
parallel to man himself. 

Each style of architecture being born of the intellectual and 
moral forces of a human society which seek to work for its 
profit in its best manner, the constructive resources at its dis- 
posal, each style of architecture, I say, has become naturaliy 
the expression of a certain civilisation, that is to say, of a certain 
social and religious doctrine, and consequently will not serve as 
an expression of two distinct civilisations. The using again of 
a style of architecture, or the adoption by one age of a style as 
its own other than that which it has itself created, is hence in 
itself a false principle. This adoption, or renaissance, which 
cannot be more than temporary, is, however, easily explained. 
At epochs of social transition like our own, or like that at the 
time of the Roman empire, there exists a conflict between the 
past which some wish to retain, and the future which others 
wish to prepare for or enforce before its time. This conflict 
renders the creation, or even the preservation, of a style im- 
possible, since every style being the expression of an accepted 


' social doctrine presupposes all to have the same general esthetic 


JOHN SELL COTMAN'S Pitt 


* istics. 


taste. 

At present there is no general agreement as to the social 
doctrines that should be adopted. The old doctrines are indeed 
falling into decay, but the new has not yet been entirely for- 
mulated, much less generally accepted. Hence there is a 
struggle between the past and the future, from which for the 
moment results the impossibility of creating a new style of 
architecture, or even adopting for the time being any one of the 
old historic styles. One can, however, foresee the approach of 
a new style, and even catch glimpses of its essential character- 
But, while awaiting its final advent, which must be 
accomplished by slow steps as society changes from day to 
day, every architect should search in the practice of his art 
wherever he believes he can find assistance, whether it be from 
such and such styles of the past, or whether it be from the 
departments of science and industry, or whether it be from all 
these different sources at once, but without other guide for his 
choice than good common sense or the absolute requirements 
of his clients. 


International 


ART PLATES FROM ““THE ARCHITECT.” 


AWARDED GOLD MEDALS, 
Health Exhibition and Architectural and 
Building Trades Exhibition (1889). 


We shall come out of this temporary disorder as soon as 
the social doctrine of the new era shall have been definitely 
settled. Let no one think that this waiting shall be indefinitely 
prolonged, for from all quarters we hear the echoes of this 
incessant work of elaboration. If, then, we do not yet possess 
this doctrine in its clear and incontestable unity, we at least 
see plainly the tendencies, and it is these tendencies which the 
architect ought at this hour to study attentively and do his best 
to express in his work. : 

He may then take for the basis of his composition whatever 
style he will; he is free, but he must also respect the liberty of 
others. The different schools which formerly represented 
distinct artistic doctrines, but which are now scarcely more 
than groups, whose members are united by natural tendencies 
or habits, ought also to be tolerant toward each other, as all 
are already respectful toward science, and disposed to profit by 
all the inventions of our improved industries. 

Can one not see by these signs of the times, by these 
numerous points of contact, which already bind the different 
schools one to another, the approaching unity of all schools of 
architecture? They will rally about one science of which all 
will accept the laws—about one esthetic centre, and about one 
industry, which all shall put to their own profit. The sun is 
yet below the horizon, but already the clouds reflect the first 
rays. The rising sun of the new art—I have the firm con- 
viction—will rise in its splendour before the delighted eyes of 
our near descendants. I wish to be a prophet for once in my 
life, although I must here acknowledge that my prophecy is 
only the logical interpretation of the history of the past and of 
the observation of the present times. 

I hear at this point the voice of some practical reader who 
cries halt! and who insists upon the fact that ordinarily an 
architect has to live by his work, and has scarcely the leisure 
to devote himself to the studies I recommend. He is right, 
a thousand times right, and it is for this reason that I have 
demanded, and always shall demand with such insistence, 
organisations for the higher studies. of architecture. This 
would be the formation of a special group of workers devoted 
to research and the exposition of everything which is of a 
nature to contribute to our more perfect knowledge of architec- 
tural history and of its difficult problems. They should con- 
tribute to the progress of science whose forces must be given 
to the architect, by means of methods calculated to spare his 
time without, however, allowing him to lose any of the prac- 
tical utility of these durable aids. They should also aid in 
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competitions by keeping the requirements always to the highest 
level of all discoveries as rapidly as they are made public. 
They should enlighten the practical workers upon the best 
organisation of workshops, &c. ; 

The higher studies would give the strength of conscious 
unity to the different efforts made in view of our progress, and 
they would exercise a valuable influence upon instruction as 
well as upon all the practical branches of our art. Its first 
benefit would certainly be to create unity in the historical 
studies, and to classify with order the invaluable jewels which 
are contained in the traditional treasure-house of architecture, 
The 5 per cent., my practical friend, is alluring and necessary. 
I acknowledge it. I even find that its defect is its being often 
insufficient remuneration for the work performed. But ought 
we to stop on that account? Do you disdain all progress in 
art? Are you indifferent to public opinion, and, consequently, 
to what is recognised as grand in architecture and true merit 
in architects? Assuredly not. Let us then together all demand 
the organisation of the higher studies in order that the archi- 
tectural traditions shall be better understood, and the instructicn 
be improved so that work shall be made easier for the practising 
architect. Also in order that the public may be as earnestly 
taught the moral and intellectual importance of architecture 
as well as its practical utility, so that they may appreciate at 
least the numerous points which a good architect should 
possess. By this means the country, our profession and art, 
would have everything to gain, while those who devote them. 
selves to the higher studies, assisted but not bound down in 
their efforts by an intelligent Government, would indeed deserve 
much from us all, since they consecrate themselves to the 
difficult task of being the pioneers of architectural progress. 

The question of the higher studies has turned us a little 
from that which at the beginning of this article we wished to 
examine, and it is time to classify our conclusions as to archi- 
tectural tradition as follows :— 

1. To study the prehistoric architecture as the period of 
the embryo, which is destined later to develop into the regular 
style. 

2. To study at first separately the special evolution of each 
style by showing clearly the action of the three factors which 
have contributed to its creation, its development and its 
decadence. The relations of each style to the civilisation 
which produced it will then be established, and then would be 
shown its connection with the social, religious and artistic 
doctrines, also with the government. Also the scientific and 
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industrial knowledge of the country and its products, as well as 
the climate and race under whose influence the style was — 
evolved will then be indicated. 

3. To study afterward all the styles in their historic con- 
tinuity through the different ages, and in the order of their 
logical classification, comparing them with each other. To 
study them with relation to the countries and races until the 
history of the race is sufficiently well known. To then cause 
to pass before the eye as completely and faithfully asthe science 
permits, and in a continuous panorama, the evolution of the @ 
“ humanity architect,” from its origin to the present day, 

4. Finally, to note the tendencies of progress, which are 
plainly marked in contemporaneous society, and explain them _ 
in the light of these tendencies upon architectural progress. It a 
is thus that upon the majestic pedestal raised by the ancient — 
civilisation will be gradually constructed the figure of the new 
architecture, the symbolic expression of the modern world. _ 

In the future we may examine the two other factors in 
architecture, z.e, that of science and that of art. 5 


LIGHT AND. AIR IN ILLINOIS, 


ONE of the laws peculiar to the State of Illinois, says a corre-. 
spondent of the American Architect, is that pertaining to the — 

line wall, and is the exact opposite of the law in several of the. 
Eastern States. When an architect commences work onalot — 
adjoining one on which a building stands he sends word to the _ $ 
owner of said building that operations are about to be com- 
menced and warns him to protect his foundations. Should He 
fail to do so, and because of excavations made for the new 
building, the whole or a portion of the old one should fall on ee 
the lot on which is the building in process of construction, the. 74 
owner of said lot and building may sue his neighbour for tres- _ 
passing and obtain damages as has already been ruled by the 
Supreme Court. It is a law which amuses and enrages the - 
ordinary property-owner, according as he is an active participant 
in the fray or merely a passive observer, Partly out of this 
same law some amusing scenes have been enacted recently on 
the north side, in which parties in the immediate vicinity have © 
taken unusual interest. The family of one of the oldest 
inhabitants ” has for years enjoyed in its spacious mansion all 
the sunshine which could penetrate through the thick 
town atmosphere. Now come along the heirs of another one 
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of the “oldest inhabitants,” and plan further to obstruct the 
light and sunshine, by erecting 50 feet from the old mansion 
a ten-storey apartment-house. To the outside public this 
might have been worse, as one of the large manufacturing 
buildings, which are slowly encroaching on this part of the city, 
might have been erected on the lot where the flats now stand, 
which bear the name of “ Virginia.” However, this may be, 
the abused party decided to build a wall upon the lot-line, 
which brought it a few feet from the side windows of the apart- 
ments, the construction being so high as to at least shut off the 
light from the first four storeys. All went well until about the 
second storey was reached, when the “ Virginia” owners began 
to make excavations for their steam apparatus, and the wall 
was advised to protect itself. This put a stop to operations for 
awhile, but they have since been renewed, and with them 
hostilities. An injunction has been applied for to stop the 
erection of the barrier, which it is pleasantly stated is being 
constructed entirely out of spite, with the aim of materially 
injuring the “ Virginia” property by depriving part of the first 
four storeys of light. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


A PAPER on the Manchester Canal was read by the engineer, 
Mr. Leader Williams, at the International Congress on Inland 
Navigation at Manchester. He described the work as the out- 
come of a series of long investigations in Parliamentary Com- 
mittees in the years 1883, 1884 and 1885, 150,000/. being spent 
by its supporters in obtaining the Acts. He gave details as to 
the vast works which were being carried on along the course of 
the canal, and said that with “the use of the electric light 
steamers would be able to navigate by night as well as by day. 

The whole length of the canal—-35} miles—could be traversed 
in about ten hours. The canal was being excavated through 
its whole length to a minimum width of 120 feet at the 
bottom, and averaged 172 feet wide at water-level. The 
upper portion from Barton to Manchester was 170 feet wide 
at the bottom and 239 feet at water-level. At the various locks 
the canal was widened out considerably, and would admit of 
vessels turning if necessary. The width adopted would allow 
of large steamers passing each other at any part of the canal, 

and where works were built on the side of the canal for manu- 
facturing purposes, the canal would be widened out to allow of 
shipping lying alongside wharves without interfering with the 


passage of vessels up and down the canal. The minimum 
depth of the canal would be 26 feet, the lock sills being 28 feet 
below water-level to allow of the future deepening of the canal 
by dredging. The total rise from the ordinary water-level of 
the canal at Eastham to the docks at Manchester was 609 feet 
6 inches. That rise, divided between the four sets of locks, 
gave an average rise of 15 feet 1} inches. To let off flood 
and other spare water (the paper proceeded) sluices are pro- 
vided similar in size and design to the sluices erected at the 
mouth of the river Weaver. ‘There will be four of these sluices 
erected by the side of the locks at Mode Wheel and Barton and five 
at Irlam. At Latchford only three are required, as the flood waters 
of the Mersey will flow down the river channel through 
Warrington from the point above Latchford where the canal 
leaves the river, taking an independent course inland until it 
enters the Mersey again at Runcorn. Near Warrington, 
where the railway lines of the-London and North-Western and 
Great Western Railways cross the canal, they are being raised 
by the construction of high-level deviation railways (about 
1; mile long on each side of the canal), so as to allow of 
shipping passing under the railway bridges. After the devia- 
tion railways are constructed the railway traffic will be turned 
on to them and the canal will be cut through the existing lines, 
which will then be closed for through traffic. The railways 
between Warrington and Stockport and the Cheshire Lines 
railways near Irlam require similar deviation railways at a 
high level, and all these works are now in a forward state. 
The total length of railway deviations being constructed is 
11; miles. The railway viaducts over the canal are in most 
cases considerably on the skew, and the clear spans of the 
openings vary from 226 feet to 137 feet, these large spans being 
necessary to enable the full navigable width of 120 feet being 
maintained for the canal under the bridges. There are two 
high-level road bridges and six swing-road bridges between 
Runcorn and Barton; the spans of these bridges are in all 
cases not less than 120 feet. The minimum headway under 
the high level railway and road bridges is 75 feet. The swing 
bridges will be worked by hydraulic power, as well as the 
movable aqueduct, which will enable vessels with fixed masts 
to pass across the Ship Canal at Barton. This work will have 
two openings of go feet each, which will be crossed by a long 
iron Caisson resting on a central pier. The caisson will be 
filled with water to the same depth as the Bridgewater Canal, and 
boats will pass along it over the Ship Canal. When vessels have 
masts too high to i Siac Ssh ie a lesa ole ea under the caisson it will be Re DP pene: like a 
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swing-bridge, the water being retained in the caisson by lifting 
gates at either end. Similar gates will be used at either end of 
the aqueduct leading to the movable caisson to maintain the 
water in the Bridgewater Canal. For the excavation of the 
canal nearly Io0 steam excavators of various types have been 
employed, some of which have been constructed in France and 
Germany. To convey the earth to the spoil grounds, and for 
other purposes, 173 locomotives and 6,300 waggons and trucks 
are now employed, 223 miles of railway having been laid 
alongside or in the bed of the canal. lhe rate of excavation 
has varied from 3? to 14 million cubic yards per month. As 
much as 2,4co cubic yards has been excavated in ten hours by 
the German excavators, but their average would be less than 
2,000 cubic yards. Like the French type of excavators, they 
are land dredgers, suitable only for soft soil. The English 
excavators have in good soil at times reached nearly 2,000 
cubic yards per day, but the average in all soils would be about 
700 cubic yards. They are, however, capable of excavating 
very hard material, and even rock when powder is used in 
advance of the excavator, There are 194 steam cranes, 182 
portable and other steam-engines, and 2cg .steam-pumps 
employed on the works, and they consume about 10,000 tons of 
coal per month. The deepest cutting is near Runcorn, where 
for a short distance the depth is 66 feet. The largest cutting is 
at Latchford, where for a distance of 1} miles the depth 
averages 55 feet. The slopes of the cuttings vary with the 
nature of the soil, from_I to 1to2to1. In the rock cuttings 
the sides are nearly vertical. The total amount of excavation 
in the canal and docks amounts to about 46,000,000 cubic 
yards, 10,0c0,000 cubic yards of which is sandstone rock. 
The spoil from the canal is used in filling up the river. bends 
which are cut off by the canal, and in raising the low-lying 
lands near, so as to make them available for being used for 
shipbuilding and other purposes. The advantage which 
manufactories will enjoy alongside a great waterway connected 
by railway and canals with the whole of the manufacturing and 
other districts in the Northern and Midland counties of 
England will, it is confidently expected, lead to Jarge industries 
being established on the banks of the canal, which will develop 
much trade, independently of the through traffic to and trom 
the sea from the Manchester docks. The canal from 
Warrington to Manchester being free from tidal influence, the 
water level will be always the same, and lay-bys or side docks 
can be cheaply constructed at any point, as gate entrances will 
not be required. The coal and salt fields of Lancashire and 
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Cheshire are near the canal, and connected with it by rail and 

waterways. The chemical works of St. Helens, Widnes and 

Runcorn, as well as the coal, iron and pottery trades of 

Staffordshire, have the same advantages. These industries, 

with the great manufacturing districts cf Lancashire and York- 

shire, will secure a large trade to the canal, which will deal 

with the largest population and trade ever established in a 
similar area. 

A question was asked as to the length of time re 
vessels to pass through the locks. 
Mr. Williams said he had traversed the Flemish canal from 
the Scheldt to Ghent, and he found that fifteen minutes was _ 
the time required for a vessel to pass through the locks. He 
estimated, therefore, that with the improved locks that would 
be used in the Manchester Ship Canal the passage through 

them would be made in at least that length of time. 


quired for : 


THE MAINTENANCE OF CANALS. 


THE following resolutions relating to canals were adopted at 
the Congress in Manchester on Inland Navigation : — 
I. Owing to the low cost of construction and maintenance 
of waterways, they form a valuable means for transporting 
large masses at cheap rates, and should be the object of 
earnest attention on the part of all parties concerned and of 
the Strate. Yes ae 
2. In order to secure cheap through-going transport, a 
system with uniform dimensions is essential. baa 
3. The existence and development together of railways and 
waterways are desirable (1) because these two means of trans- 
port are the complement of each other, and ought to con- 
tribute each according to its special merits to the public good, 
and (2) because from a broad point of view the industrial and 
commercial development which will result from the perfecting 
of means of communication must in the end profit both the 
railways and the waterways. 2 ae 
4 The great value of waterways to the country at large, 
and the fact that they are the feeders of and supplementary to _ 
railways, justifies the State and public bodies in assisting in 
the construction and maintenance of waterways of uniform 
dimensions, so as to encourage through traffic at low rates. _ 
Similar resolutions were adopted at the Frankfort and 
Vienna Congresses. sos 
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STEAM-HEATING PIPES, 


THE New York Evening Post of July 9 states that the Health 
Board on the day before adopted the following resolutions :— 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Board the heat from 
the steam-mains that are laid in close proximity to the gas- 
mains, to the Croton water-mains and to the sewers and vaults 
in the streets of the portion of the city thus far examined, creates 
new and dangerous emergencies and greatly increases the risk 
to the public health from the streets and street-openings, sewers 
and vaults in this part of the city ; that the extreme heat coming 
from these mains is a menace to public health, and its effect on 
the basements of many buildings situated along the line of these 
steam-mains is productive of conditions dangerous and detri- 
mental to life and health. 

Thereupon the following order was issued and served upon 
the New York Steam-heating Company :— 

Whereas, The steam-distributing mains of the New York 
Steam Company laid under the roadway in Broadway in the 
city of New York, between 165 Broadway and 184 Broadway, 
are in a condition and in effect a public nuisance, and dangerous 
to life and health. 

Resolved, That the reports of the sanitary superintendent, 
W. A. Ewing, and Chief Inspectors Cyrus Edson and Edward 
W. Martin, embodying the reports of the medical sanitary 
inspectors, Charles F. Roberts, Alvah H. Doty and Alonzo 
Blauvelt, upon steam-mains, sewers, vaults, water-mains and 
gas-mains, and the results of certain inspections made by them 
in the lower part of the city, be filed among the records of the 
department, and in connection with a communication received 
from the honourable the Mayor of the ciry, enclosing copies of 
reports made to the Commissioner of Public Works, and in 
connection with other papers relating to the said inspectors, 
this Board regards the evidence sufficient to authorise its 
declaration hereby made, that the said steam-mains of the New 
York Steam-heating Company in Broadway are a public 
nuisance ; and this Board hereupon enters upon its records the 
said steam-mains in Broadway, between 165 Broadway and 
184 Broadway, as a nuisance, and hereby orders that steam be 
shut off from the said steam-mains, and that the said steam- 
mains in Broadway, between 165 Broadway and 184 Broadway, 
be not used. 

The action of the Health Board is based upon the report of 
an investigation of the company’s pipes (owing to the number 
of explosions which have occurred lately) made at the Mayor’s 
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suggestion. That report is signed by Dr. Cyrus Edson and 
Edward W. Martin, sanitary inspectors, and some extracts 
from it are as follows :— 

“ To ascertain the effect of the temperature in the steam- 
mains upon the contiguous earth, and upon other subway 
structures, such as sewers, gas-mains, &c, a large number of 
temperatures were taken by ourselves, and by medical 
inspectors Charles F. Roberts, A. H. Doty and Alonzo 
Blauvelt, who were detailed to assist in the investigation. For 
the purposes of comparison, also to ascertain how much of the 
heat in the sewers was due to exhaust steam and hot water 
from buildings containing boilers, a number of temperatures 
were taken of sewers in streets that did not contain steam-mains. 
Stated broadly, the temperature of sewers situated in streets con- 
taining steam-mains is above that of the air at this season of 
the year, while the temperature of those in streets not con- 
taining the mains is under that of the air. The temperatures 
of the sewers in streets containing the steam-mains, however, 
are excessively high, and, of course, are present throughout the 
entire year. The vapour escaping from the manholes was 
particularly offensive, and the pavement in the immediate 
vicinity of many of them was quite hot. 

“To ascertain the cause of this high temperature, and to 
find the effect of them upon the gas-mains, on the first day of 
July excavations were made opposite the Hera/d building on 
Broadway and in Barclay Street near the corner of Greenwich 
Street. The joints of the gas-mains at these locations were 
carefully examined, and the temperature of the earth con- 
tiguous to them taken. Opposite the Heradd building, in two 
excavations, the thermomeuic indications were respectively 
155 deg. and 200 deg Fahrenheit. In Barclay Street the earth 
in the bottom of each excavation was found to be 10) deg. 
Fahrenheit. The depth of the former excavations was about 
5 feet, distant 14 feet from the steam-main, and of the latter 
about 3 feet, distant 6 feet from the steam-main. The gas- 
main in one of the Barclay Street excavations was found to be 
leaking ; the gas escaping from the joint readily ignited. All 
the other joints exposed had been recently caulked on account 
of leaks. In front of the Aera/d building steam or vapour 
could be seen escaping from the earth as soon as the paving- 
stones were removed, and out of the openings the odour given 
off from the hot earth was extremely offensive. A curious 
formation resembling sandstone was noted upon the joints of 
the gas-pipes wherever they were inspected. This was com- 
posed of sand or dirt picked into 2 hard and almost homo- 
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geneous mass, to remove which the application of a chisel and 
hammer was necessary. The sample taken had a very offen- 
sive odour of gas. This formation is not seen in gas-main 
joints except in the streets where the steam-mains are situated. 
‘Two causes are to be ascribed for the high temperatures found: 
first, direct radiation from the steam-mains ; second, escape of 
‘live’ steam from leaks in the mains. 

“The temperature of the steam in the mains at 80 to 87 
pounds pressure per square inch is about 320 deg. Fahrenheit. 
When the mains were laid the joints, which were of the so- 
called expansion variety and very brittle, were keyed up on the 
foundations by means of oak wedges. The heat soon charred 
and destroyed these wedges, which caused the joints to settle, 
and a crack or leak occurred in each. It is safe to assert that 
every joint in the mains on Broadway, south of Reade Street, 
and a number of those elsewhere in the lower part of the city, 
‘permit the escape of steam into the earth, and that the loss of 
steam by this means is enormous. The penetrative power of 
live steam is very great, and affects the earth and subway 
structures (sewers, gas-mains, &c) at great distances from the 
steam-mains, channelling its way through the soil. The Steam 
Company has endeavoured to remedy these leaks by caulking 
the joints with lead, but the lead, under the influence of the 
heat, undergoes a chemical change, and no longer serves its 
purpose as cauiking. We are informed that they have sub- 
mitted this difficulty to experts, and have sought an alloy that 
can be used for caulking the joints effectively. 

“ The effect of the high temperature upon sidewalk vaults and 
cellars was investigated. At No. 63 Wall Street, inspected on 
the 23rd ult., the temperature of the wall close to steam-heating 
main was 150 deg. Fahrenheit, and the air of the vault:was ex. 
tremely foul. At Nos. 69 and 71 Wall Street the temperature 
was 137 deg. Fahrenheit. At No. 233 Broadway the vault 
under the street was 148 deg. Fahrenheit. The steam-main 
here is about 1 foot distant from the vault wall. The engineer 
was sick and attributed his illness to the great heat of the 
vault. The street pavement in front of the last-named number 
has been opened, we are informed, ten or twelve times during 
the past three years for the purpose of repairing the steam- 
mains. At No. 235 Broadway 118 deg. Fahrenheit was noted 
in the vault. The vaults of the buildings on Broadway, west 
side of the street, between Barclay Street and Park Place, were 
all excessively hot. At No. 284 Broadway the engineer com- 
plained that, though in summer no trouble was experienced, in 
winter the vault was so hot that it could not be used. Opposite 
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to Nos. 258 and 259 Broadway, in the old Arcade Tunnel, the — 
temperature was I1o deg. Fahrenheit, and numerous leaks 
from the steam-main were noted escaping through these walls. _ 
“At No. 247 Broadway the water-closets in the vault in 
Park Place cannot be used at times on account of the heat, 
At No. 130 Broadway a similar condition exists. The paint on © 
woodwork lining the room is blistered by the heat from the _ 
Steam Company’s mains. At No. 287 Broadway the vault — 
during last winter, we were informed, was so hot it could not 
be used. ae 
‘‘ Inspections were made of buildings in streets in which the _ 
steam-mains of the New York Steam Company are laid for the i 
purpose of ascertaining the effect of heat upon waste and soil 
pipes and upon the water-service pipes. Where the water- — 
service was found affected, orders were made upon the Steam : 
Company to abate the trouble, and in one instance they have — 
complied with the order. At Nos. 14, 16 and 18 Wall Street — 
the Croton service-pipe was made so hot that it leaked a od 
number of times, and the street opposite has had to be opened - 
to repair the connections with the Croton water-main. This 
is due to expansion and contraction, caused by the heat © 
from the steam-main. At Nos. 44 and 46 Wall Street es 
the lead Croton service-pipe became disintegrated and ren- aie 
dered useless by the heat of the contiguous steam-main, 
and an iron pipe had to be substituted in lieu thereof. At © 
Nos. 258 and 259 Broadway the temperature of the Croton, 
as delivered from faucet in the cellar, was 120 deg. Fahrenheit, 
Hot water was also found at the north-east corner of Trinity 
Place and Rector Street, at Nos. 182 and 184 Broadway, and at 
the north-east corner of Broadway and Fulton Street the water 
was delivered warm. The proprietor of the restaurant in the 
latter building stated that it became very hot unless it was 
kept running. It was running at the time of inspection. At 
No. 63 Broadway the Croton was very warm when first drawn - 
from the street-main, but became cool on being allowed to run. 
At Nos. 165 and 167 Broadwzy the steam-main leaks into the 
sidewalk vault, and hot water is delivered by the Croton wat 
service. It was stated that this condition had existed for the 
past four months, a 
“On the 21st ult. we inspected the premises on the north- 
east corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, where an explosion — 
recently occurred, the basement of which is occupied 
restaurant and the first floor-as a hat-store. It was eviden 
that steam from the Fulton Street main had blown into the — 
cellar. The force of the steam was sufficient to Carry quantities — 
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of earth into the premises. The walls of the cellar and of | 
partitions in it were enamelled with dirt and sand to a depth 
of an inch or more, and dirt was blown into the hat-store and 
upon goods there. Adjacent to the south wall of the cellar a 
large pile of dirt was deposited, the temperature of which was 
about 100 deg. Fahrenheit. The entire south wall of this 
building up to the first floor was hot, and the heat had blistered 
and peeled the paint from the woodwork lining the wall. We 
ascertained thet the steam had been cut off at Fulton Street 
and Broadway on the night preceding the explosion, and as 


water of condensation was formed in the Fulton Street pipe 


when the steam was suddenly turned on, this body of water 
was forced against the cut-off, thus forming a water-hammer ; 
and as the weakest spot in the steam-main was opposite the 
building at the north-east corner of Broadway, the main gave 
way at that point. 

“The numerous explosions that have occurred, especially in 
the lower districts of the city, are mainly due to the leakage of 
gas from the gas-mains, as would appear from the fact that the 
leakage is greater from the mains laid in streets in which there 
are steam-mains than elsewhere, and from the statements 
made by the officers of the gas companies, based upon their 
experience in the repair of their mains. The heat of the 
steam-mains is intermittent, and causes contraction and 
expansion of this system of gas-mains, thereby loosening the 
joints and causing them to leak. Where the temperature is 
very high, the lead caulking of the gas-main joints softens and 
disintegrates, just as it does in the steam-main joints where 
caulking has been attempted, as previously described. The gas 
escapes into sewers and subway manholes, forming an ex- 
plosive mixture with the air. It becomes ignited, and an 
explosion ensues. 

“ The extreme degree of heat found in sewers is a constant 
menace to public health, and its effect upon the vaults of 
buildings, situated along the line of steam-mains is productive 
of conditions dangerous and detrimental to life and health.” 

In writing to the President of the Steam-Heating Company, 
the Health Board wound up as follows :— 

“You will please take notice of this order, and if within 
three days after the service thereof upon you the same is not 
complied with by you (or so far complied with as said Board 
may regard as reasonable), and is not thereafter speedily and 
fully executed, or if the said order is not on due application 
suspended or modified, then said Board will make its order 
directing the execution thereof at your expense, and that of the 


parties liable therefor under said Act, or either as the law 
authorises, all being held responsible.” 
The action of the Health Board is final. 
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RIBERT BOYLE & SON, Ltd, 64 Holborn Tatu London; and 110 Bothwell Street, cage, 
CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, &c., SENT POST Ene ON APPLICATION. a 
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ll 
P.inted by SPOTTISWOODE & SO.. at No. 5 New-street Square, E.C., 


ani published for the Proprietors by P. A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No. 175 Straid, W.C., London om: 
Friday, August 8,1890, 


A Business Supplement rer. 
aC ontrack Repe Architect, 


LONDON, AUGUST 15, 1890. 


HEREFORD.—Aug. 23.—For Heightening, &c., Parazet 
CONTRACTS OPEN, Walls of Leintwardine Bridge. Mr. Cheiake, County Surveyor, 


Shire Hall, Hereford. 
HIpPERHOLME,—Abg. 21.—For Building Six Houses. Mr. 


ABERCARN. — Aug. 27.— For Building Board School for 
Infants (185) at Cross Roads. Mr. A. D. Edwards, Architect, 


Public Hall, Abercarn. Raymond Perry, Architect, Lightcliffe, Halifax. 
Bacup.—Aug. 18.—For Pulling Down and Rebuilding Fence HUDDERSFIELD.—Aug. 20 —For Buiiding House at Yews, 
Wails. Mr. Wilson, Borough Surveyor. Lockwood. Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Hudders- 
BETHESDA -—Aug 21.—For Building Detached House at field. 
Hen Barc. Mr. L Osborne Williams, Architect, 70 Victoria HypDE.—Aug: 18 —For Building Stables, Slaughter-houses, 
Street, Liverpool. Cottages, &c. ‘Mr. R. Rose, 7 Newton Street, Hyde. 
BRADFORD. — Aug. 20.—For Building Vestry to Parish INGLETON.—Aug. 18.*—For Building Residence. Mr. 


Church. Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, Architects, 42 Tyrrell | T. Winn, Architect, “Park Lane, Leeds. 


Street, Bradford. Kino’s Cross —For Building Superior Class of Tenement 
BRIGG —Aug. 27.—For Building Sanatorium for Grammar | Dwellings in Flats. Messrs. Holden & Co, Bedford Chambers, 
School. Mr. Thomas Freer, Clerk to the Governors, Brigg. 28 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


BristoL. — Aug. 18.— For. Completing Tnree Houses El Lod 
2 5 MIN I Nos fey wince § A m ge 
Bishopston. Mr. A. Barratt, Surveyor, Somerset Chambers, se F Coie ices at et ee ake peru 

i i < LS, 


Corn Street, Bristol. . " gr pde pista Wateh Hak 
BRISTOL —Aug. 20.—For Concrete Foundations for Refuse EROS Aug. 18.-— For Building \Natchonser ee 
Destructor, St. Philip’s Marsh. Mr. F.. Ashmead, Borough thorpe. Mr. T. “Ambler, Architect, 9 Park Place, Leeds. 
Engineer, 51 Prince Street, Bristol. | LEEDS.—Sept. 13 —For Building Board Schools, Outbuild- 
= CANTERBURY.—Aug. 20.—For Additions to Boys’ Schools ings and Boundary Walls. Mr. W. Packer, Clerk, Schooh _ 
_ (Sirnon Langton Schools). Mr. G. Smith, Architect, 32 Dover | Board Offices, Leeds. : 2 
Street, Canterbury. _ LINCOLN.—For Building Liberal Club. Mr. S. Udale, - 
CLITHEROE.—Aug. 16,—For Alterations at Police Station. Liberal Club, Lincoln, #28 
Mr. W. S. Varley, Architect, 15 Ricimond Terrace, Blackburn. LLANISHEN.—Aug. 18 *—For Building House. Mr. E. M. B. 
COVENTRY. — Aug. 21.—Fer Building Board Schools. | Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 
Messrs. G. & I. Steane, Architects, 22 Little Park Street, |  LEANSADWRN.— Aug. 18. — For Building Master’s Resi- 
Coventry. dence. Mr. T. L. Griffith, Clerk to the School Board, Cefn 
CROXALL.—Aug. 20 —For Ironwork (Plate Girders, Trough | Coch, Llansadwrn. 
Fleoring, &c.) for Bridge near Croxall Station, on Midland LyE —Aug. 28 —For Alterations to Board Schools. Mr. 
Railway. Mr. W. H. Cheadle, County Surveyor, Stafferd. | Edward Treleaven, Clerk, Lye. 
Mr. J. Somes Story, County Surveyor, Derby. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. — Aug. — For Alterations to | 
CRoYDON.—Axg. 16.—For Building Board Schools, Wood- | Chimneys, &c., at Workhouse. Mr. John Blood, Architect, 
_ side. Mr. Price, Architect, Sutton. Guardian Chambers, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
= DARENTH.—Aug. 25.—For Establishment of Telephonie New Wort.ey.—Aug. 18.—For New Entrance-gates and 
- Communication between Schools and Pavilions for Imbeciles. | Removal of Weigh- house. Mr. Smith, Resident Engineer, 
_ Mr. W.F. Jebb, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. | Gasworks, New Wortley. 
— _ DuruaM.—Aug. 16—For Building Police Station at OuLtrox, Lowestrorr.—Aug. 16—For Additions, &c, to 
 Muston Colliery. Mr. William Crozier, County Engineer, | High House. Mr. S. Rivett, Architect, 5 South Quay, Great 
Shire Hall, Darhaxa. | Yarmouth. “4 
GooLe.—Aug. 18 —For Buildiag Sunday Schools and } NEw Swinpon.—Aug. 23.—For Building Dwelling- house, 
_ Alterations to Old School. Mr. H. B, Thorp, Architect, Goole. | Coach-house and Stable, for Mr. G. Raven. Mra Re. 
___ GRAVESEND —Aug. 19 —For Decorative Repairs to Board | Beswick, Architect, Fleet Street, New Swindon. 
‘Schools’ Mr. G. C. Hammond, Clerk, 25 Harmer Street, / 
_ Gravesend. ; { * Names and addresses to be forwarded not later thar da‘e 


VERITY BROS. All LANE, LEEDS. LONDON OFFICE: 69 FORE STRERT, B.. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCES, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


} Lanai In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that” 
Ga im ty) . the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


3) (EMM We are also manufacturers of— 
The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &e.,, 
which can be fixed in any position. 
Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &e 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 
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READING.—Aug 16 —For Building Board School for 700 uns - ARMLEY. 
Children. Mr. S. S. Stallwood, Architect, 148 Friar Street, | For Building House, Armley. Mr. THORNTON, Architect, 


Reading. 


SALE.—Aug. 27.—For Construction of Outfall Sewer, 
Concrete Retaining Wall, Brick Boundary Walls, Gate- 


Leeds. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Binns, builder. 


keeper's Lodge and Gates. Mr. A. G. M‘Beath, Engineer, Abbott, joiner. 


Bocal Board Offices, 4 School Road, Sale. 
SCARBOROUGH.—Aug. 18—For Construction of Apron at 
Base of Sea Wall. Mr. G. Dippie, Town Clerk, Scarborough. 


Watson & Worsnop, slater. 
W. Hopton, plumber. 
J. Walsh, plasterer. 


SEDGLEY.—Aug. 18.--For Building Board Schools and AUCHTERDERRAN. ~* ol ae 
€aretaker’s House at Lower Gornal. Mr. A. P. Brevitt, Archi- | For Additions, &c., to Parish Church, Auchterderran. Mr. 


vect, Wolverhampton. 


CONSTABLE, Architect, Duke Street, Leith. 


SHIRLEY.—Aug. 29 —For Additions, &c., to Police Station. Accepted Tenders. 
Mr, James Robinson, County Architect, 13 Southgate Street, J. Adam, Lochgelly, mason. 
Winchester. T. Berry, Clunie Bridge, joiner. 
SippicK.—Aug. 18.—For Building Thirty Houses. Mr. H. Hutchison, Kirkcaldy, plumber. 
}. S. Moffat, Architect, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. J. Paul, Cowdenheath, plasterer. : 
SoUTH SHIELDS.—Aug. 28.—For Building Police Courts, A. Ogilvy, Leith, slater. a 
Fire Brigade Depét, Residence and Quarters for Married W. & J. Brown, Leith, glazier. 
Officers. Messrs. Perkin & Bulmer, Architects, Leeds. W. A. Campbell, Edinburgh, painter. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT.—Aug. 19—For Painting and Deco- Mackenzie & Moncur, Edinburgh, heating. 
yating Town Hall Buildings. Mr. William Bowen, Borough BARNSLEY. . 
Surveyor. seth : For Improvement Works, George Street, Park Square ard 
_ STRATFORD —Sept. 8.—For Engineering Work in connec- Eagle Yard, Barnsley. Mr. TAYLOR, Bo ough Surveyor, _ 
tion with proposed Baths and Washhouses. Messrs. E. Wi Walkecs: : : ; ‘ j £726 11 3 


Harnor & F. Pinches, Joint Architects, 5 John Street, Adelphi. 


WHITECHAPEL.—Aug. 19—For Erection of Exit Stair- BRISTOL. a < 
cases at Infirmary, Bakers Row. Mr. Bruce J. Capell, | For Additions and Alterations to Police Court, Lawford Gate, — 


70 Whitechapel Road, E. 


Bristol. Mr. R. PHILLIPS, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, — 


WoORKINGTON.—Aug. 16.—For Construction of Additional Gloucester. 
Sewers and Outfall Works, &c. Mr. Wm. L. Eaglesfield, G. Humphreys, Bristol : : ace « £,286:0, Oe 


Borough Surveyor. 


WORKINGTON.—Aug. 
Church. Mr. J. S. Moffat, Architect, 53 Church Street, 


C. J. King, Bitton ©. 
22.—For Building Methodist Free E. CLARK, Fishponds (accepted ) : : - 240 0, 0 


BOURNEMOUTH. i 


Whitehaven, For Building House, Knyveton Road. Mr. H. E. HAWKER, — 
Architect, Bournemouth. ote eee 
TENDERS. JENKINS & SONS (accepted) . : E £2,130. ee: 
For Additions to The Lawn. Mr. H. E. HAWKER, Architect, — 
ALTRINCHAM. Bournemouth. : ee 
For Fitting-up Yard for the Altrincham Agricultural Show. George & Harding . 
M. Stone, Altrincham : : OF O10 Jenkins & Sons . G 


J. Barton, Winsford 


PERFEC 


The EMPRESS ‘ VICTOR”’ 
is attachable on front or 
back or on either hand 
ef doors. Fixed quickly 
by any one, and can be 
taken away when re- 


moving to other premises. 


Ti ents, ee. W. Hoare . ; 


2 2425 0 F, WALDEN (accepted) 


iG 
ap 


Pneumatic Springs. D 
its work better, and ¢ 
be fixed where others can 

not. It is made in various” 
sizes to suit large or small 


CROWN fh. MPRESS .itx|Q U BEIT iii 


SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE 


SPRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


= 


—===98 
us 


i 


at 


PATEHENTHE, 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E., 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


OP PPP PAD LAL ADA A eel ed 
Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 

j Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patents and Specialties, all known to be of 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
International Awards, will be sent on application as 

\ above. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BOURNEMOUTH— continued. BUSHEY HEATH. 
For Building House, Surrey Road. Mr. H, E. HAWKER, | For Building New Chancel, Organ Chamber and Vestries te 
Architect, Bournemouth. St. Peter’s Church, for the Vicar and Churchwardens, 
Jenkins & Sons. ‘ = i : . - £1,668 o o Bushey Heath (Hertfordshire). Mr. JAMES NEALE, F.S.A, 
G. James . : : - : ; : we 1,025 9.01% O F.R.I.B.A , Architect, 10 Bloomsbury Square. Quantities 
Jones& Son . : : ; d ; tage 7 ROO not supplied. 

Lucas . ° ‘ ° , ° . <6 7,500.10" "'0 ait a Copired 
H di e e . s . . . . Sep ge —* 3 
meee & i i : 5 : d ; ; Pane : = T. Turner, Limited, Watford . £1,485 0 o £80 0 @ 

Brewer: : : 3 , ; 3 1,470 nips J. NorRIS, Sunningdale, Ascot 
F. HoarE & SONS (accepied). . . .« 1,464 0 0 a LS ORC ae be ge PEE BOND 110 


1,475 
The estimates do not include Reredos, Gas fittings, Choir 


_ For Building Terrace-houses, Stafford Road. Mr. H. E. | and Priests’ Stalls and Pulpit. 


HAWKER, Architect, Bournemouth. 


For Building Hospital Ward on the Island of the Flat Holm, DORCHESTER. 
Cardiff. Mr. WILLIAM rARPUR, M.Inst.C.E., Borough For Extension of Sewer from King Street to Barnes Way, 


; i CARLISLE. 
Wr Tones SoG a a SS pinata as £75230 ‘ - For Building Board School, Brook Street. Mr. T. TAYLOR 
F, Walden : “ : “ : ; : 6.65 Gee ScorT, Architect, Carlisle. 
eS Ge te oii) vices) @ «tly x. 6,615. :0%.0 J. gis std i ae 
PPP PIGUET Ate VES yy 4.42 0,370. O- 6 eee eee 
feckine & Sons eked ; SS a tcah ako ee ee Hill, plumber. 
MersORIe 0S =e 6,148 OO RM.o J. Nanson, slater. 
Daeds : ; : p ape } . 6,095 0 © R. M. Ormerod & Son, plasterer. 
arrow intwistle -)2 2 CS Oe FoR 80% 0-0 S. Ferguson & Son, concrete floor. 
W. Hoare (accepted ) : ; ‘ : . 5,466 0 0 Thomas Palmer, painter. 

For Additions to The Firs Home. Mr. H. E. HAWKER, : _ CLEETHORPES. 

Architect, Bournemouth. For Forming Settling Tank at Humberstone Outfall, for the 
George & Harding . : ; ; ; . £1,070 0 oO Cleethorpes-with-Thrunscoe Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Jenkins & Sons. : : : 3 : a 1,048 0 (0 Mr, W. H. RADFORD, Engineer, Nottingham. ; 

W. Hoare (accepted ) ; - p é 409900 -O Thos. Wilkinson, Cleethorpes ; ; : «£70. O.0 
WM. KirTON, Cleethorpes (accepted) . : Pi7a ES 
CADOXTON. R,. Clarke & Son, Sheffield . ; : 72 11 Q 

For Private Street Improvement Works, for the Barry and 

Cadoxton Local Board. Mr. J. PARDOE, Surveyor. oe DARTFORD. 

T. Rees, Ely . : i ; ; : . £3,260 6 5 For Building Board Schools, Caretakers House, &c., West 

Love & Chave, Cadoxton . : : J 3,923" IO 16 Hill, Dartford. Mr. EDWARD PINCHER, Architect, West 

E. J. Ince, Cadoxton : ne r . 2,960 1 8 Bromwich. Quantities by Architect. 

A. Elliott, Cardiff . . . . «. . 2,951 17 11| Rayner,Gravesend . . . .« . .£1,896 0 © 

R. SMITH,-Cardiff (accepted) . . ° . . 2,84710 1 Pasemipnt, SOCipo vt ye ee een ge eT BEG HO) 
CARDIFF MULTON & WALLIS, Gravesend (accefied) . 1,798 © @ 


Engineer. Dorchester. 
John Gibson, Cardiff . ; . : ‘ . £268 oO o Jesty & Son, Weymouth . 5 a> leite £119 0 © 
E. Turner & Sons, Cardiff . f ; “ Abe thm See C. Slade, Dorchester . - : ‘ 3 STA. O40 
‘HENRY DAVIES, Cardiff (accepted) . : #234 0% 0 WETTAM & SON, Weymouth (accepted) . r Tos: ‘olge 


THE 


2M ETEOR” 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE, 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
‘~~ TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 
Price Lists and Samples on application. 


FIGURE}. 


: f . 


VO0D BLOCK FLOORS. 


| Patent Dise-Key System. 
omplete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars 
and Plan. 


JESTMINSTER PATENT ib \"Z4Z sl Stanley Bridge Wharf, 
FLOORING COMPANY, S223 ===et=——es 537, KINGS R@AD, CHELSEA. 


ELLAN 
For Band Stand at the Recreation Ground, Elfand. 


J. Hawkyard, joiner. : £25 10°-0 


C. Hutchinson, slater’. 2 ; F Rs ORO 
F. Horsfall, plumber : ai pO 0 
Bagshaw & Sons, Batley, ironwork, 

GOSPORT. 


For Building Drill Shed, Gosport. Messrs, RAKE & Cocs- 


« WELL, Architects. 


if Croad_. . . . . .£890 0 O 
Morgan, Isted & Morgan 5 . ‘ ‘ 27952 0-0 
J. Dugan. : . . : «7922.0 0 
D, W. Lewis : z : = ‘ oh rah clas 2) 
F. Bevis A ‘ ; : : : ‘ SATO cOe Oo 
W. Lowe. ; A a a AOS IO TSO 
G. Beech . : & 4 ‘ ‘ : 33740. 20--0 
41. Pali, : ‘ : : ‘ : O95 .7 0 o 
C. M. Dash. ; ; s ; ; ; « 20850 <0 
J. Crockerell , ; ; ; ; . 644 0.0 
LONDON. 
For Electric Lighting Works, for the St. Pancras Vestry. 
Buildings. 

Holliday & Greenwood, Brixton. . : ooh G2 0.20 
Mowlem & Co, Westminster . 5323720." 0 
Pattinsen, 5 Whitehall, S.W., and Rushington, 

Sleaford. Be ee Pe baie 
KIRK & RANDALL, Woolwich (ac cepted ) Gs 4,029 22.6°-0 

Botlers. 

Fraser, Cannon Street, E.C. . 5 : 64559270 0 
Crompton & Co, Chelmsford . : ; 4,049 0 0 
Electrical Engineering Corporation 3,835 2 oO 
Taunton, Delmard, Lane & Co., Birmingham Sy f2 30 2-0 
BABcOCK & WILCOX COMPANY, Newgate 

Street, E C. (accepted ) ; = : WS O74 10.20 
Sharp & Kent. : ; ; ‘ sore Ogd OO 

ve Se for Mains. 

Latimer Clark, Muirhead & Co. 17,808. 0 oO 
Sharp & Kent. 12,1900 -0 


MowLeM & Co. (acceple ed) : ; : : 10,720 O26 
Conductors fae: Mains, 

Sharp & Kent. : ; ob Se TA AQ a --/O 

Reid Bros. 14,115 

LATIMER CLARK, MUIRHEAD & Co. (accepted ) 13,625 0 oO 


(2) 
ie) 
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SUPPLEMENT 


. Sharp & Kent. : : ‘ ; ps lee 


For Alterations and Adaitions to ae Three s 


LONDON— continued. 
Engines, Dynamos, &¢. 
Siemens Bros. & Co. (Tender No.2) . ©. £27, 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co. . ‘ + 20, 
Siemens Bros. & Co. (Tender No.1) . hes 
Indiarubber, Gutta-percha and Telegraph - 
Works Company . ; : : eso 
Crompton & Co. . ; ° i 
Willans & Robinson (Tender No. Bei 1 
Johnson & Phillips... : : ‘ 
Sharp & Kent 5 
Electrical Engineering Corporation i 
Laing, Wharton & Down (Tender No. 1) 
WILLANS & ROBINSON (Tender No. 2) (@c- 
cepted ) . 5 = . : 2 hike . 
Nicholson & Jennings . ae 
Gulcher Electric Light and Power! Compare 4 
Laing, Wharton & Down (Tender No.2). 


Switchboards. 

Siemens Bros. & Co. 5 : - ait 
Laing, Wharton & Down 

ELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION CoRPORATION 

(accepted) . : 3 : 4 Fae 

Sharp & Kent. : : : ou 

Appleton, Burbey & Williamson ; 2 ee 


. Batteries: oe 
Crompton & Co. : : ee 
Latimer Clark, Muirhead & Co. : 3 : 
ELECTRIC Cons’ TRUCTION ‘CORPORATION : 

(accepted) . ‘ : : : : es 


Johnson & Phillips . eee ; 


Lambeth Road, for Mr. John German. 
WRIGHT, Architect, 61° Kennington Road. 
Drew & Cadman 

William Smith. 
Canning & Mullins 
Burman & Sons 
Frederick Voller 
Peacock Brothers 
J. Tyerman 

Gould & Brand 

J. Beale: : 


2 © ° ry . ° e .- 
Be) Ae. 2.8 eT Cessna hie: 
O21 OR Cis Oy Oo Ores eA) Le 
° 7 o e 2 e e °e e 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon &t., London, E.C. 
Brits o¥ Quantities, SpxcrricaTions & REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


METCHIM & SON, 


QUANTITIES, te, THOGRAPHED ELECTRIC LIG iT 


Accurately and with despatch. 
(Established 1841) 


20 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.) 
“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables,” price 6d. 


COMPLETE INSTAL 


Carried out in Town 
ESTIMATES ON A 
Showrooms for ever 


PLANS of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOT O-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & SOOPER, 


192 Mleet St.. London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper 
Drawing Paper, S3eticnal Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 


NO ZINC 
ANY QUANTITY 


SIMPLEX LEAD) 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


"NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 


Over 500,000 superficial feet in use cn 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & CoO. 
ENGINERRS, 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


Fittings, Electroliers, Gl 
ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS 


D. HULETT &.¢ 
55 & 56 High Holb 
JOHN CLARK 


Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 
High St., New Oxford St., W.C., * - 
Manufacturer of every de- 


scription of useful 


and orna- — 
mental 
Half-inch Mesh, ae per foots 
Telegraphic Address: ** ‘Pheasantry, 
Attention given to Architects’ Designs. 


SUPPLIED. 


(im.), 
BOCoe 
City Road, London, N. 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &e. 
&6., at reduced prices. 
Samples and Prices Free. fend for List. 


QUANTITIES, Big. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PUANS, &c., best ». He., best style, 


d. L. ALLDAY, 


B STIAKESPEARE 
P PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


OLUME XLII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 

Hendsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s, 6d. 

175 Strand, London, W.C, 


Pa ATS 
Reg 


Office : 


Mr, Wuire's Svstem), 


WOOD-BLOCK | PAVING Mi 


G Fos Churches, 


\ = Estimates and full particulars 


THOS. GREGORY & CO, 


Woop Pavinc AND STEAM 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


Sioveas Auli Bollea 
Railings, Gates, Sashweight 


ARBLEW cs 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTIO. 


oOo ORDES! 
Lowest Prices and Good Qual 


Show-Rooms for Chimney Piece 


WILKINS & SONS 


88-92 PENTONVILLE Roal 


Schools, of 


fices, &c. 


on application to 


Joinery Works, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON — continued. LON DON— continued. 

For Erection of Lock and Itch Wards at Newington Work- | For Rebuilding Nos. 426, 428 and 43> Holloway Road, for 
house, Walworth, for the Guardians of St. Saviour’s Messrs. B. Davies & Co. Mr. T. H. Smiru, Architect, 
Union Messrs. HENRY JARVIS & SON, Architects, 17 and 18 Basinghall Street. Quantities by Mr. B. G. 

29 Trinity Square, Sr Sees Thompson. 

_W. Akers & Co. . . : : noe 965 0 © W. Brass & Son : : , “£3 VE VeekoLate) 

~T. Williams  . : 3 , : ‘ 1,937 17 10 Woodward & Co... F > 3.735 29 0 

Kirk & Randall. : P : 1,900 0 O Holliday & Greenwood : Saws OO 

Longley & Co. . . F . j : + §ik;76050; <0 Turtle & Appleton f : 44.0994 0,0 

W. Downs E : ‘ : A . de TSR VOLO H. J. Williams . . ; - . 3,698 Oo Oo 
A.R Flew ; . ; ’ , . e640 (0 0 Ward & Lamble : : ; : 99,007 -:0°-.0 
Kilby & Gayford . : : : ‘ ¥215090% 0" 0 Patman & Fotheringham . : ; : ee. O2e= Oi. O 
J. Marsland . ; b . 3 : PA O1g-eD.-.0 Allen & Sons . : : : ; 3 4 3457 05s.0% 0 
C. Blight . : - rater ty hORe. OO C.F. Kearley i : . é - : «2 3¢5052" @ 20 
af = H, Chsri (accepted) aes ERNE eS ee 3 - For Enlargement of the Star Tavern, Old Street and City 
Douthwaite : : ; 3 ; : on yabsF0. 0 Road. Mr. R. A. Lewcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate 
Street Within. 

For Painting Infirmary, Archway Road, for the Holborn Board Harris & Wardrop . : : ‘ é A 734.0, <0 

of Guardians. Goodall . : ; ; ; y : 2,665 0 oO 
WAIL Bros. (accepted) . : : - A £PSR O70 Todd : ; : : i . : i 2,494 core) 
Spencer & Co. . : d ; - ; - 2,486 0 0 

For Repairing Pitching in Carriageway, Balls Pond Road, for Voller ; ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ . 2,345 0.0 
the Vestry of St. Mary, Islington, Mr. J. PATTEN BARBER, Cher SR eco hee See ee Se 2,298 5 an 
Surveyor. Beales : . . ° : ‘ “32,240 9,010 

G. Rutty, Bromley-by-Bow . : ° . £2,062 190 oO 

H. Andrew, Bankside ; F = : . 2,232 8 4] For Alterations at the Weavers’ Arms, Stamford Hill. Mr, 

J. Biggs, Stamford Hill . 21 2;147510'20 R. A. LEwcock, Architect, 88 8 Bishopsgate Street Within. 

W. GRIFFITHS, Kingsland Road (accepted Wome 2eri4- 76 Todd . : -£1,140°-0 Oo 
Goodall . 7 ; - ; : d 1 1120 O48 

For Repairing and Painting Iron and Slate Urinals, for the Voller ; ; - . : : "988 ae 
Vestry of St. Mary, Islington. Mr. J. P. BARBER, Olver & Bishwrdcoa: : : : : ERE on 
Surveyor. 

_G. Jennings. - beet : . : . £345 © ©} For Alterations to St Mary’s Mission Room, Hornsey Rise. 

E.Hemmings . . : ‘ - ‘ eo 325.070 Mr. GEO. WAYMOUTH, Architect, 23 Moorgate Street. 
H. Aston . A ; : - : ; a 960! 76 Southcott & Co. . ; : ‘ : ££456--0 (0 
A. Brett 5 : ; . es ZIG 0 > O L. H. & R. Roberts. : : ‘ : a7 On 0 
W. E. JACQUES (accepted) . ° ‘ : a TSR AS ER 6 G. S. Williams & Son. , ‘ ; : ht ORO 
J. Langham. ‘ . : ‘ ‘ ° 2h 366 “Guo 
For Building Chimney Stack for New Laundry, for the Chelsea Lown & Son 4 ? : ; ; F . 357.0 0 


Board of Guardians. 
For Pewtering and Counter at the Red Lion Tavern, High 


N. Feltham, Chelsea. 2 ; ; . . £69 10 oO 

Searle & Son. ‘ ; F 5 ' % 57, bu O Street, Bow. Mr. R. A. LEwcock, Architect, 88 Bishops- 
R. Seed, Chiswick. : : ; ; . 2 AOnIO= O gate Street Within. 

G. Wade, Flood Street . , Seay y Marae leR «| J. Warne. : : ; : ; 7 £183 .020 
Cocks & PARSONS, Battersea (accepted) : ia ale OS T. HEATH (accepted ) p : : : cS 0-9 


dwar ds—Gold Medal, Saliair €, 1387; ; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889. 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” Siti t..SEy’s 


cece ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices: —12i High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO. THE MANCH ESTER SHIP CANAL, 


wy 


fas Z And the most important Corporations and Railway Comp anie3 in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 
«a 0 PARQUET FLOORINGS OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 
oo - * ae 

One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 


Immense Stock always ready for Laying. For Material only: exclusive of Laying. 


? WP. > One inch and 2-inch thick. 
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9. Wood Backing | Architectural Designs FICE SODEEREPEED 
G ! eee 5 


Executed in ail Styles. 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
aE ONLY > sheet cated ED gpd oe eee FOR 


London Office: 


BS ielecraphic Address : . 
“ACHE, CARDIFF.” Bein cer snoe oe 


FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 
HOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 
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NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
For Alterations to Chimneys, &c., at the Workhouse, New- | For Building Residence, Fowler’s Road, Salisbury, for Mr. Jee 
castle-under-Lyme. Mr. JOHN BLOOD, Architect, Guardian Lardner Green. Messrs. sis HarvING & SON, Architects, 


Chambers, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
tect. 
T. Maddock, Newcastle-under-Lyme . 
S. Wilton, Newcastle- under-Lyme 
George Bloor, Newcastle-under-Lyme 


1h & W. H. BRADBURY, Stoke-on-Trent* id 30 
* Accepted subject to the approval of the Local 


Government Board. 


NEWPORT. 


Committee, Newport, Isle of Wight. 
Simpson & Co, London . 5 . 


PEEBLES. 


Engineer, Peebles. 
A. Fraser, Edinburgh . : ‘ 
R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh . : 
J. Shortreid, Innerleithen . 
A. Smith, Peebles 
18 Urquhart, Langside, Glasgow . 


D. MCDONALD & Sons, Hawick (accepted) 


PLY MOUTH. 


SUPPLEMENT 


SALISBURY—continued. 


Quantities by Archi- Salisbury. 
H. Cooper, Salisbury a Ag eg eee £0449 (ore) 
f LT50° 0.0 Jerrard & Stevens, Salisbury . . : 1,276 16 0 
: TAS oO E. Witt, Salisbury . ‘ é f - o> 1259 Ae 
; Poe to tae. WEN J. Wort, Salisbury . * “ : : » 1,230 10 6 
oe) Webb & Co, Salisbury . 5 : F ITS OPO 
G. Harris, Salisbury. ; , z : «1,150: 05 en 
P. Tryhorn, Salisbury . : ‘ : .- TY, 124 Oe 
F, Dibben, Salisbury : A 2 . oOo 
: J. Shering, Fordingbridge ‘ . T0026 
For Construction of Pumping Engine, for the Waterworks W. J. & C. S. YOUNG, Pallepeey (accepted) .  IdO. 6.8 
E. Day, Salisbury . . 1,095 Oo 
nee Sra mein Crook & Son, Southampton oe 8 ee eee ee 
For the R f Nutshalling Clune = 
Track and Laying of 1s-inch and 18-inch Pipes, | For the Restoration of Nutshalling Church, near Southampton, i 
For ee peice ule es > Mr. R. S. ANDRACON. for the Rector and Churchwardens. Mr. F. W. KINNEIR 
TARTE, Architect, 36 Furnival Street, Holborn, and St. 
cary Sea or Albans : 
. 276 -2 10 Charles Barter, Shirley : : ; : : £490 0024 
<8 26252 Tas EstimateA . 5 4. Ne 
e254 FATO ” Bes A ° . ° ° ee eS Ouse 
gs 28781700 é 2) wt hg ae 
578228: 5:3% 0 THOMAS "WARE, Nursling (accepted) . ; «  -38R= Ge eee 
Estimate A. ; ; : ‘ + 2872 0-0-4 
a Boe ‘ : % . Oe ae 
near ne Cc eras ° . bie Beer & 


For Erection of Cottage at Ernesettle, St. Budeaux, 
Mr. JAS HARVEY, 
M.S.A.,, Architect, Bedford Chambers, Plymouth. Quan- SOUTHPORT. 


Plymouth, for Mr. H. H. Whipple. 


tities by Architect. 
A. N. Coes, Plymouth (accepted). 


- £549 


Ten tenders were received. 


SALISBURY. 


For Building Four Houses, Green Croft Street, Salisbury. 


Webb & Co., Salisbury : 
Jerrard & Stevens, Salisbury : ‘ 
T. Harris, Salisbury . ; : ; 
Young Bros., Salisbury : ‘ : 
E. Witt, Salisbury ; ; A 
W. Roles, Salisbury s 
F. Dilben, Salisbury 4 
H; CoovER, Salisbury (accepted ) 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICIANS & MENUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


ew Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s 8d. 

Twe've-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
BLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE, 

Ask for ‘‘SURVEYING LIST.” 


'W WATT SOM ee SON a. 
Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTARLISHED 1937, 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 
gS 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 Ibs. to 14inch ; 

seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch. with less 
\%, than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
\ 10,000 tons supplied to Card: ft 
\ and Hereford Water Works. 

Specially adapted for Con- 
? a crete Floors and Street Paving, 


Tae f per square inch ; 38 Beet The 
finest, most plastic, beat sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
Wl nie AR in the market. Specially 
lan —— adapted for laying encaustic 
(Hes, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundati ons, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunbail, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIO 
BuLux Lias Lim®, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements. 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricke, 
&e, ‘te, Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and) = 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON-TYNE, 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY" MARBLES ai 


always on hand, 


E. Ss. 


| For Erection of New Theatre and Two Blocks of Shops aa o 

6.6 Show-rooms at the Winter Gardens, for the Southport 
Pavilion and Winter Gardens Company, Limited, South- 

port, Lancs. (exclusive of Decoration, Upholstery, Gas 

and Fittings). Mr. FRANK MATCHAM, 3 Great James — 

Street, London, W.C., Architect. Quantities supplied by 


SORE LOL Oo Mr. Frederick Thomson, 5 Great James Street, London, 

: » 9300 0 Roberts & Robinson, Liverpool . ; £1, 850-0" or 

5 5 9207.0 0: Henshaw & Sons, Liverpool . : ‘ 11,750 OO 
899 10 oO W. H. Foster, Southport 5 : : . FL7i oa 
870 0 0] — Thos. Haigh; Liverpool. ©. .- 9.) aieape eu 
860 0 0| Fairbridge & Hatch, Southport 2 a e289 
850 0 oO Bradney & Co, Wolverhampton . « )4OS7§Os core 
840 19 6 oO 4 


JOH 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 


Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BU!LDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


NEILL & SONS, Manchester (accepted ) . 10,630 


N DALE, 


REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


j 


Ranges, 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


> 


OPS iss2 © 


QGLONDINI © 
Wd 


me 


ay = NBD) 55 
: oe 


For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 


Gresham Works, 
NOTTINGHAM, 1: 
And LONDON, 


-ChimneyColumns | 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required. 


Coens Signals 7 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed. Esti- 
mates free Distance 20 
object. " 


London, 1862. 
“ Model Dwelling,’ * New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


| LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


Ilighest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 


THLEGRAMS— 
“Blackburn. Nottingham.”’ 


THE LIMMER 


FSTAB.] LIMITED. 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHAL' 


HINDI EY | Prize Meda', Liverpool Exhibition, 1886 ; Awards. 
= Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886, 
* LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. Roe CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Works—BOURTON, DORSET, 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


For Carriageways, Fooiways, Floors, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 


In Saall SiztS, |g, items eae See 
CHAFF CUTTING, | NIGH TINGALE’S | 
GRINDING, | EVER FIRM : 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, BEVELLED Wo00D BLOCK - FLOORING. 


| REGISTERED No. 60808. 
VENTILATIN G, ' SoleProprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. ct.rimsby 


PUMPING, &e. | Specialty: “BALTIC REDWOOD.” 


Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.( ie 


Avcust 15, 1890.| 
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é SOUTH SHIELDS. 

For Rebuilding Premises, Russell Street, South Shields, for 
Mr. R. P. Moncrieff. Mr. J. W. DoNALD, ARI.B.A, 
Architect. Quantities by Mr. J. Savage, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


J. & W. Gilfillan, South Shields. : A aeEaor 72-C 
R. Goodwin & Son, South Shie'ds . : 2 OOG2:.0 0 
J. Storer & Son, Jarrow . . ; ; . 2,005 19 O 
T. S. Winter, South Shields . ; : arb OSA tO 
Joseph Elliot, North Shields. - : 3,895" 02-0 
Robt. Allison, Whitburn . : 2 eu OOtuEd*O 
W. J. Robertson, South Shields $ : Se re (2 ty oe fe) 
R. D. Scott, North Shields. ‘ : eeark e5 2e 10 
James Young, Tyne Dock : , : aaeghOT: Ai. O 


ST. ALBANS. 

For Parish-room and Sunday-schools, for the Vicar and 
Churchwardens, St. Peter's, St. Albans. Mr. F. W. 
KINNEIR TARTE, Architect, 36 Furnival Street, Holborn, 
and St. Albans. 

F. WISE, St. Albans (accepted) . 2» 660".507.0 


For Alterations to Business Premises, Lower Dagnal Street, 
St. Albans, for Mr. J. Potton. Mr. F. W. KINNEIR 
TaRTE, Architect, 36 Furnival Street, Holborn, and St. 
Albans. ; 

C. CHAMBERLAIN, St. Albans (accepted) . 7 #6710. .0 
STOCKPORT. 

For Building Stables for Thirty Horses, with Cart Sheds, 
Caretaker’s House, &c., Portwood, Stockport, for the 
Corporation. Mr. JOHN ATKINSON, Borough Surveyor. 
Quantities by Messrs. Hurrell & Taylor. 


D. Eadie, Sandy Lane, Stockport . ; . £4,809 0 O 
W. H. & H. C. Brown, Wellington Road 
South, Stockport . “ ‘ eo, OO 
J. Broadhurst, Shaw Heath, Stockport 4,700 O O 
J. Briggs, Old Road, Stockport ; ‘ . 4,598 Oo oO 
F. & W. Meadows, Heaton Norris, Stockport. 4,349 9 0 
WIMBORNE. : 
For Altering and Reconstructing the Post Office Bridge, 
Wimborne. 
C. Rigler, Poole . 3 ; ; *L745200°°0 
Bacon & Co., Poole 5 399 10 O 
F. J. Meader, Wimborne : : 272 10 O 
G. BAKER, Wimborne (withdrawn) . 176 8 o 


; WALSALL. 
For Additions, &c, to Free Library, Walsall. Mr. R. H. 
MIDDLETON, Borough Surveyor. 
W. Wistance, Walsall. . ; : ; £62808 oO 
S. Wootton, Bloxwich . : ; e ; ea 625 -0-.0 
J. Lynex, Walsall . ; ‘ . . He O12: 0.6 
W. Kendrick, Walsall : : ; ; 605 Oo oO 
J. Evans, Walsall (accepted) ; ; : 550 0 O 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Rural Sanitary Authority New Fever Hospital, Bolton, is 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester stoves and Manchester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. 
Shorland, of Manchester. 


A NEw institute at Prince Risborough has been erected for 
Lord Rothschild, and special attention has been paid to the 
ventilation, which is carried out on the Boyle system. 


A LARGE chiming clock has just been put up in the church 
tower at Hopesay, Salop, presented by the rector. It is fitted 
with all modern improvements to secure accuracy of time- 
keeping. Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
Derby, carried out the work. 


Mr. JOHN GRUNDY’s patent warm-air ventilating smoke- 
less firegrates have been specified for the Hatchford Nurseries 
by Mr. Roland Plumbe, the architect. 


LARGE additions are being made at Swaylands House, 
Penhurst, the residence of Mr. George Drummond. Mr.M. E. 
Macartney is the architect. The whole of the fireproof floors 
are being put in on Fawcett’s system. 


THE Belper Rural Sanitary Authority have instructed Mr. 
W. H. Radford, CE., of Nottingham, to report on the best 
mode of obtaining a water-supply for tne villages of Duffield 
ani Duffield Bank, in Derbyshire. 

THE Leeds Mercury says :—Harrogate is the first town in 
England to use the new illuminant water-gas. Parliament Street 
is now lighted by means of gas manufactured from water. 
Plant has been laid down sufficient to supply all the main 
streets of the borough. The plant consists of a generator, 
scrubber, blower, governor, scenting apparatus and boiler, and 
is arranged in a very small space. The whole of the appliances 


JOHN GIBBS & SONS’ IMPROVED SYSTEM OF WARMING 


By means of HOT WATER on the “‘LOW-PRESSURE SYSTEM.” For Churches, Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. 


PRESSURE with the CONVENIENCE OF SMALL-BOR# PIPES. Giving satisfaction wherever it has been applied, 


( carrot | be 
a / ga = 
x = a 


“BOILER. 


WROUGHT COIL. Pipes one inch diameter. 
The Pipe may be of any size from ONE TO FOUR INCHES DIAMETER, in wrought or cast-iron. 


Wy yp 


Yi 2 

YZ Up 
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AIR PASSACE 
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atent Steam or Hot-Water 


= : = g Y 
Patent combined Warming and Ventilating Section through Patent Ventilating Radiator, showing 
Radiator, 


Radiators in various designs, method of admitting fresh warm air. 


, Allinqniries should be accompanied by plans ani cross sections of the prem'ses proposed to be heated, together with particulars as to what purpose the various rooms are 
proposed to be used for. Mention should also be made if any particular siz2 of piping is desired. All communications to be addressed to the Office. 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, Vililating Warming & Consulting Engineers, 
- 27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


{4] Telegrams—‘ Ventilation, Liverpool.” HYGIENIC WORKS, LIVERPOOL. Telephone No. 1389. 
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are arranged so as to be worked in the simplest manner. The 
water-gas is made at the rate of 1,000 feet in three minwies. 
The Mayor has laid down the plant and a main and pillars on 
both sides of the street at his own expense entirely. The 
lamps are placed at intervals along the street, and at the 
junction of James Street a large 209- candle power lamp i is fixed. 
In this there are twenty- four jets, but the lamp is capable of 
giving an illuminating power of 800 candles if necessary. 

THE Wilts and Dorset New Banking Premises, Plymouth, 
is being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
Manchester stoves, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Man- 
chester. 

THE Holbeach Local Board have accepted a tender of 957. 
to light the street lamps with oil for one year. The gas 
company offered gas at 45. 2d. per 1,030 feet, which was 6d. 
below the ordinary price. 

A LARGE number of persons, the ZLzverfool Courier says, 
will regret to hear of the death of Mr. James Roberts, builder 


and contractor, of Chiltern Street, in this city. The deceased . 


died on Saturday at his residence, 28 Upper Stanhope Street, 
after a rather brief illness. His death at the age of fifty-six 
years has come as a great shock to his many friends. Mr. 
Roberts was well known among the building trades and archi- 
tectural profession, having been the contractor for extensive 
building operations in various parts of the city. Among his 
last works was the erection of the addition to Messrs. G. H. 
Lee & Co.’s premises in Basnett Street. Mr. Robderts’s business 
was established over a quarter of a century ago. 

THE Walsall School Board has decided to buy 4,225 yards 
of land between Wednesbury Road and Wallows Lane, asa 
site for the erection of another school. 

ON Monday, the 4th inst., the memorial-stones were laid of 
the new entrance to the Wesleyan Chapel, Burbage, Leicester- 

shire, which is being erected under the direction of Mr. Thomas 
Guest, architect, of “Birmingham. 

A REPORT on the works at Peterhead Harbour of Refuge 
for the year ended March 31 last has just been issued as a 
Parliamentary paper. 1,724 cubic yards of masonry and 
concrete have been added to the south breakwater pier, &c., 
including a short portion of the return wall to the boat harbour. 
The work done has been chiefly confined to the breakwater 
parapet, upon the top of which the seaward leg of the ‘“ Titan” 
will travel. 117 lineal yards of sidings and three sets of switches 
and crossings have been laid. During the year the output of 


Patentees, Sole Proprietors, and 
Manufacturers of 


CHING’S IMPROVED 


MIGA-FLAP VENTILATORS 


(THOMAS BOYLE’s PATENTS). 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


GENERAL ‘VENTILATOR MANUFACTURERS. 


[Aveusr 15, 1890. 


stone from the quarry has been 30,289 tons, in addition to which 
11,550 cubic yards of ‘‘ baring” have been removed, a large pro- 
portion of which has been utilised as ballast. 27,431 cubic 
yards of earth have been excavated and carried to spoil. 
daily average number of men and horses employed upon the - 
works during the year has been, free men 192. The first party 
of convicts commenced work in July. The daily | average since 
that time has been 57. The number now employed is 79 ; 
horses, 19. The expenditure under the following heads for the — 
year ended March 1 has been :—Plant and work- yard, — 
11,0362. 19s. 8a ; contingencies, 2,807/. 185. Id; permanent — 
works, 11,4712. 8s. 8¢.—total, 29,921. 16s. 4d, 


AN inquiry has been held at Norwich on the application ae 
sanction to borrow money for providing an infectious hospital. — 
The Town Clerk explained that the present Iron Hospital, 
which was presented to the city by the Marchioness of Lothian — 
in 1872, was inadequate to meet the demands that would be 
made in the case of an epidemic, and that an isolated site had 
been acquired Ly the Corporation between the workhouse and 
the cemetery, and stated that the Council proposed to erect a 
more suitable building at a cost of 4,500/. There was no 
opposition to the application. 

THE Memorial-stone of the new Burlington Hall Route 5 
Early Morning School was laid on Saturday last by Mr. G. 
Dixon, M.P. It is intended at some future time to erect upon © 
the site a hall from designs selected in a competition held some ~ 
time ago, and at a cost of about 5,o00/, Mr. Thomas Guest, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham, is the architect. Ef 

THE Brighton Cemetery Inspection Committee, with ie 
advice of Mr. A. Loader, architect, have decided to take down 
the unsafe portions of the stonework of the memorial gateway © 
as, the other day, a portion of the stone finial of the south — 
spire fell with a crash tothe ground. The rapid decay of the — 
stone is assigned as the cause of the damage, and, if the whole — 
structure has to be rebuilt, it is not improbable that its next — 
site will be close down to the Lewes Road. The commemora-~ — 
tion gateway was erected to mark the gift of the cornea 
ground to the town by the Marquis of Bristol. ; 

A NEw sill-bar, “the patent weather-tight Battersea sill-ba 
for French casements opening inwards,” has just been brough 
out by Messrs. Archibald Smith & ’Stevens, of the Jani 
Works, Queen’s Road, Battersea. ‘ The new sill-bar,” Messrs 
Smith & Stevens say, “is based upon the same principle 
our well-known ‘Janus’ bar, but is much more simple in form, 


31 Victoria Buildings, Vietoria if 


MANCHES 
T.d. STURGEON & 00., 2 Broad St. Buildings 


Manufacturers and Sole Agents of eo ay 
THE CROSSE \/ 
FLUSH FRESH AIR INLET 4 


Ventilator and Disiafector. 


54,56 & 58 Castle Street, Long Acre, London, WV.C. 
THE IDRU REAMORID 


PATENT GLASS AND PATENT GLAZING 


Is an entirely new departure in Glass Roofing, -bolishiog Astragals, Putty, Zinc, Lead and Mc felts 
Cheap and Substantial. 


jee) <—PURLIN 


Highty per Cent. Extra Light Gained. 


ae oo 


NEW PATENT PRISMATIC ROLLED GLASS SHEETS, now fixed as Corrugated ie 
suitable for Railway Stations, Roofing Skylights, and Horticultural Work, Thoroughly Watertight and 
Free from Moisture Drip. i 

Sole Manufacturers and Patentees of the NEW ROLLED PRISMATIO and PYRAMIDIUAL GLASS, Manufactured 
in Large Sheets for cutting to all sizes, Equal to Cut Glass for Ships’ Saloons and Skylights, &e. 

Particulars, Kstimatcs and Samples, on application to— 


THE DRUMMOND PATENT GLASS & GLAZING CO. 
35 MONTROSE STREET, GLASGOW 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s, 6d.  Office—176 Strand, London, Wo. 
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and we are thus enabled to produce a perfectly satisfactory and 
reliable bar in iron, either painted or galvanised, at prices 
altogether unattainable with the older pattern. This new 
departure should result ina great extension of the range of 
application of this, the best-known and most usefvl appliance 
for exclusion of weather.” Other advantages of the “‘ Battersea” 
bar are as follows :—Applicability to casements 14 inches thick 
and upwards, less cutting away of bottom rail, simplified form 
of sil], easier fixing, improved weather-joint between rising and 
bottom plates, reduction of price in all metals. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE largest girder yet made in the United States has just been 
completed at Pittsburg for the new City Hall of San Francisco. 
It is 105 feet long and weighs 70 tons. A contract for two 
girders was given last November, and the materials for the 
second one are now being prepared, but it will not be executed 
till it is seen first of all whether it is possible to transport the 
one already made tothe Pacificcoast. The girders are intended 
for the ground-floor of the building. 

THE Master Builders’ Association of Detroit, Michigan, 

have passed the following resolutions :—1. That we assert our 
right to employ workmen regardless of their being members of 
societies or not. 2. That we assert our right to fix the com- 
pensation of labour and to pay workmen according to their 
usefulness and according to the amount of labour they can 
perform. 3. We shall not tolerate any authority in our shops or 
buildings but our own. 4. All work exceeding ten hours shall 
be paid for at the rate of time and one-half, or 50 per cent. 
additional pay per hour. 5. That for the year 1890, 9 hours 
shall constitute a day’s work. 6. That for the year 1890 
carpenters shall be paid according to their efficiency, but in no 
case more than 30 cents per hour nor less than 20 cents per 
hour. 7. That we will treat with our men as individuals only. 
8. That we assert our right to employ as many apprentices as 
we deem proper. 

THE thirty-ninth meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science.will begin in Indianapolis on Tuesday, 
August 19, at the Denison House, where will be the hotel head- 
quarters of the Association. By favour of the State authori- 
ties, the general sessions and the meetings of the sections will 
all be held in the new and commodious State House. 
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WAITING FOR WAGES. 


On Saturday a deputation of plasterers, who said they had 
been at work on a building for sub-contractors in Victoria 
Street, Westminster, asked advice from Sir John Bridge at 
Westminster as to whether they could claim compensation for 
being detained two hours and a half after the ordinary time of 
leaving off work before they were paid. The spokesman said 
that the custom of the trade was to cease work at twelve on 
Saturdays, and the men resented being kept till half-past two 
without their money. They demanded to be paid as if they 
were kept employed on the building. Sir John Bridge: You 
cannot do that. Any cause of action would be for work and 
labour done, and you do no work while waiting to be paid. 
Applicant: No, because we are not allowed to. Twenty-two of 
us complain, and as it is not the first time, on Friday the 
majority of us signed a paper saying we would not stand it any 
longer. The consequence is that ten or fifteen of the lot “got 
stopped,” but we do not care for that. We mean to have our 
rights, and we will not wait about to suit the convenience of 
what you might call “a sweating firm.” Sir John Bridge told 
the men that a tradesman could not charge any more for any 
article if the customer kept him waiting for his money, unless, 
of course, long credit were reckoned in making the original 
charge. The workmen were in the same position. He did not 
see how they could charge for waiting to be paid. Applicant : 
We considered that the custom of the trade has established the 
law. The custom is to knock off at midday, and that does not 
mean waiting about for two hours later. Sir John Bridge: 
You will be quite right if you make a bargain with your 
master. Then you will have the law on your side clearly, and 
you will be able to recover, The deputation thanked Sir John 
Bridge and withdrew. 


woods AND FORESTS AND CROWN LANDS. 


THE report of the Select Committee of nineteen members 
appointed by the House of Commons on February 26 last to 
inquire into the administration of the Department of Woods 
and Forests and the Land Revenues of the Crown has 
appeared. 

The report begins by reciting the particulars of the revenues 
with which the Committee had to deal. These amounted in 
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1888 in all to 529,862/, of which 442,852/. came from England, 
14,2842. from Wales, 24,2027. from Scotland, 38,2612. frcm 
Ireland, 9,931/. from the Isle of Man, and 3322. from Alderney. 
The chief items which contribute to the English total are— 
land situate in twenty-three counties, containing 69,627 acres, 
producing a rental of 82,0817. ; fee farm, quit and other unim- 
provable rents, including tithes and manorial fines, 5,298Z. ; 
ground-rents and other property in London, 237,008/. ; miscel- 
laneous property outside London, 15,180/. ; and mines, 30,6567, 
Windsor Forest, 15,175 acres, the New Forest, 64,834 acres, 
Dean Forest, 18,710 acres, and certain other woods and forests 
containing 16,574 acres are not valued. These sums, with 
other items, make a gross total receipt of 532,3227, and the 
average receipt for ten years ending March 1888 was 507,817. 
The average expenditure in the same time was 100,902, The 
whole of these properties are placed under the control of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, whcse expenses are 
defrayed out of the annual vote for the Department, and the 
charge for the present year is 33,1117, The net income is paid 
into the Exchequer, and the amount so paid in the year ended 
March 31, 1889, was 430,coc/, Since the Civil List was settled 
on Her Majesty’s accession up to the last-mentioned date the 
total payments into the Exchequer out of the net income of the 
Woods, Forests and Land Revenues of the Crown have 
amounted to 14,971,575/. 

Since the committee of inquiry in 1848-49 the Commissioners 
of Woods have adopted the following policy :—The sale of 
those portions of the Crown revenue which consist of ancient 
charges on the property of private individuals—this has pro- 
duced 439,720/. ; and the sale of remote detached or undesir- 
able properties—this has produced 2,802,954, The proceeds 
of these sales have been invested (a) in the redemption of 
charges on the Crown estates, and thus 118,2712. has been 
expended ; (4) in purchasing properties adjoining other Crown 
estates or other desirable investments, in which way 3,192,6112, 
has been expended. 

The report proceeds to deal with the several kinds of estates 
in the different parts of the United Kingdom, and concludes 
with the recommendations of the committee. 

With regard to agricultural estates in England the committee 
are of opinion that small properties and outlying farms should 
be sold, and that part of the proceeds should be invested in the 
neighbourhood of existing estates. It is considered desirable 
that the Commissioners of Wcods should be empowered to 
enter into leases with covenants providing for the payment of 
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tithe rent-charge on behalf of the Crown jinstead of by the 
tenant, and to contract with existing tenants \for the payment 
on behalf of the Crown of the tithe rent-charge in consideration 
of an adequate addition to the rent. Among the other recom- 
mendations of the Committee the following may be noticed :— 
“It might be advisable, in order to place the Crown in the 
same position as any private landowner, to declare that the 
operations, works, matters and things referred to in section 
1 of the Crown Lands Act, 1866, shall extend to all or any of 
the improvements enumerated in section 25 of the Settled Land 
Act, 1882. : Ea] 
‘‘ The improvements under the Crown Lands Act, 1866, are 
directed by the Treasury to be charged to capital and repaid 
from income by equal annual instalments in twenty-five years, 
but if an extension of the system of charging capital with cost 
of permanent improvements and repaying out of income takes. 
place, the Committee think the term tor repayment should be 
reduced from twenty-five to twenty years. ; 
“It is expedient that the powers given by section 97 of 


10 Geo. IV., c. 50, should be extended to the grant of leases — 
for ordinary roads and tramways, for allotment gardens, and — 


for sewage, gas and waterworks, or other works of public 
utility. = 

“ The necessity for this extension is much felt. Towns, 
villages and hamlets within the ambit and close on the borders 
of a forest find themselves wholly, or partially, surrounded by 
Crown land, and, if they cannot secure accommodation on it, 
have great difficulty in providing the conveniences which are 
requisite for the comfort of the inhabitants. : 

‘‘ The owners also of private property in, or abutting on, the 
forest sometimes desire a right to make roads across the Crown 
land in order to get to a public road, and it is frequently 
desirable that they should have this right, in order to prevent 
the cutting up of the forest by undefined tracts. i 

“The Act of 24 and 25 Vict. c. 40, only authorises the 
division of gales in the Forest of Dean, not their union. It is 
of great importance to the future prosperity of the mining 
industry that the gaveller should have power to unite the deep 


gales, so as to encourage galees to incur the expense of sinking = 


to the deep coal. The area of coal comprised in some of the 
deep gales may not be found large enough to warrant the out- 
lay necessary to win the coal. 

“‘ At the request of the galee or galees, 


the Commissioner, _ 


in granting a gale, should have power to}fix the period of __ 
revision of the royalty at a longer term than twenty-one years. pie 
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In some cases this would be an inducement to purchase and | 
develop a deep gale. 

“ In cases where timber is destroyed or cut. down by the | 
necessary-operations of mining (as, for instance, in the case of 
unenclosed “tipping ground ”), only the value of the timber as | 
growing timber should be charged. 

‘Great care should be taken in all future leases of fore- 
shore that interests and rights of the public and the locality 
should be considered. 

- “ The power under the 45th section of the Act 10 Geo IV, 
c. 50, to make free grants of Crown land for churches and 
schools has been held to be confined to grants in connection 
with the Established Churches. The Committee think that 
_ this section should be repealed without prejudice to the powers 
of sale of sites for churches, chapels and schools, irrespective 
of distinction of denomination. The Committee think that 
(subject to Treasury control) the Commissioners of Woods 
should be empowered to make donations of money out of the 
income of the land revenues for religious and educational pur- | 
poses without regard to religious denomination. | 

“The provisions of 16 and 17 Vict., c. 56, s. 5, making pro- 
vision for the settlement of disputed claims in England and 
Ireland, should be extended to Scotland. 

“The Committee think it worthy of consideration whether 
the practice of collecting the Crown quit rents in Ireland by 
officers of the Inland Revenue should not be extended to all | 
annual payments of a similar character due to the Crown in the | 


rest of the United Kingdom. 

“The Committee are of opinion that on the whole the 
estates are carefully administered, and that the Commissioners 
discharge their duties faithfully and efficiently.” 


AMERICAN PLUMBERS, 


THE Western Architect and Building News gives the follow- 
ing paragraph from a St. Louis paper:—The St. Louis 
delegates to the convention of the National Association of 
Master Plumbers at Denver, returned last week after a 
sojourn of ten days. All were highly pleased with the grand | 
reception tendered them by the Denver Association. How 
they were wined and dined, and how they did the Rocky 
Mountains, has been the principal gossip ever since. But 
when the result of the convention is broached to a delegate or 


member of the Association, unutterable disgust immediately 
decks his brow. Now the question is being discussed, what 
are you going to do about it? Are you still going to cling to 
the knees of those sharpers after being whipped like a retriev- 
ing spaniel? The only interest and part St. Louis ever took in 
the government of the National Association was its subscribing 
and paying several thousand dollars towards its funds without 
any benefit derived whatever, only snubbed and kicked when 
occasion offered. The Chicago delegation capped the climax. 
This time they went into a caucus with all the Western 
delegates and selected a candidate whom they promised to 
support for the vice-presidency, and in a manner characteristic 
of that windy city, and in open session advocated a secret 
ballot in order to be able to carry out their nefarious design. 
This is a sample of the treatment St. Louis has received at the 
hands of the National Association, and is the reason the majority 
of the members of the St. Louis Association are in favour of 
seceding altogether. 


Join not those vile betrayers in their cause, 
Who wantonly ignore you in contempt of laws. 


Is there any necessity in the St. Louis Association keeping 
in such company where no benefit is derived whatever? There- 
fore we say to the St. Louis Association, tender your resignation, 
to take effect at once. 


THE LIVERPOOL DOCKS. 


THE annual report of Mr. G. Fosbery Lyster, the engineer of 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, has appeared. Having 
explained that the whole of the docks and works on both sides 
of the Mersey, and also the machinery and appliances con- 
nected therewith, have been maintained in efficient working 
order, Mr. Lyster states that on March 13, 1890, the board con- 
firmed a resolution of the Works Committee to extend and 
improve the accommodation at the Canada and Huskisson 
Docks by the deepening and lengthening of the Canada lock, 
the straightening and lengthening of the west quay of the 
Canada Dock, and the construction of a new branch dock out 
of the east side of the Canada Dock, parallel to the Huskisson 
Branch Docks. The preliminary works associated with the 
undertaking are now in hand. The construction of a shed on 
the south quay of the Hornby Dock is now in hand. Theshed 
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is to be 1,404 feet long by 125 feet wide in two spans, its front 
to the dock being of wrought-iron columns 25 feet apart, with 
wrought-iron doors arranged so that openings may be made at 
any desired position between the columns. The roadside of 
the shed will be enclosed and divisions formed by brick walls, 
with wrought-iron doors. The property on the east side of 
the Queen’s Dock having a!l been acquired by the board, the 
buildings thereon have for the most part been demolished to 
allow of the construction of a new wide shed, and the diversion 
of the dock lines of railway to a position immediately adjoining 
Sefton and Chaloner Streets. The old sheds on the quay are 
in process of demolition, and the east wall of the dock is 
being raised to the intended new levels. 

On September 12 last the board decided to provide a series 
of depéts for petroleum in bulk on the Parkhill estate, and the 
construction of four large storage tanks and the necessary 
works in connection therewith are now in progress. The 
tanks are to be of the following capacities, viz. :—One of 3,000 
tons, one of 2,500 tons, and two each of 2,c00 tons. The 
tanks are intended for the reception of oil to be pumped from 
tank ships berthed on the west side of the Herculaneum Branch 
Dock, from which pipes will be laid to the main tanks placed 
on a terrace cut in the face of the riverward slope of the Park- 
hill estate at a level of about 15 feet above the Herculaneum 
Dock quay. Each tank is to be surrounded with a substantial 
wall forming a moat capable of ccntaining the whole contents 
of the tank, this being intended to secure the safety of the 
low-lying quays in case of the improbable contingency of a 
serious accident to any of the tanks. On the same level of 


the tanks there will be yards for the storage of barrels, and on 


a terrace at a level of about 11 feet below this there will bea 
second terrace forming a platform for the filling of barrels from 
the tanks, whence they will be removed by waggon or cart ona 
railway and roadway adjoining the river wall. 

Owing to the increase of the cattle trade, the two blocks of 
warehouses on the north side of the Wallasey Dock have been 
incorporated in the wharf, and on the ground floors tempo- 
rary fittings for tying up cattle have been made. One portion 
of the ground floor has also been fitted up for the slaughter of 
pigs, and provided with the necessary hanging accommodation 
for the meat. A large extension of the Woodside lairage 
premises has been made by the inclusion therein of the 
Morpeth warehouses and certain adjoining spaces. The three 
upper floors of the warehouses have been fitted up as lairages, 
to which access is given by means of inclines of suitable 
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gradients on the outside of the warehouses. Accommodation 
is thus afforded for 1,366 head of cattle. The ground floor — 
has been fitted up as slaughter-houses and meat stores. These 
are provided with a system of rails by which sides of beef 

can be easily conveyed from the different meat stores to the — 
railway avenue or chill-rooms as required. The warehouses — 
were brought into use as lairages on May 4. A roof, 165 feet 


‘by 52 feet, has been formed over the railway avenue between 


the warehouses and the new chill-rooms. Besides the above 
extension of the premises there have been added a hay shed, 
127 feet by 42 feet, a slaughter-house and meat store, 152 feet _ 
by 41 feet, a row of fat houses, 92 feet by 38 feet, and sundry 
small buildings. Sighs Oa 
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NATIVE’ v. FOREIGN TIMBER. 


THE members of the Scottish Arboricultural Society last week 
went on special excursions to various estates where remarkabl 
examples of timber could be seen. There was also a discussion 
on the respective merits of home and foreign timber, 
Mr. Fleming, timber merchant, said that as long as t 
could get foreign wood so good and so cheap as they could bu 
it, he was afraid they would not get great prices for home wood. 
The freight from St. Petersburg to Dundee or Aberdeen for 
timber was really less than the carriage for the same articl 
between Pitlochrie and Dundee; and as long as architect 
specified that in the building of houses only foreign wood of 
certain kind was to be used, they could not expect a great rat 
of progress in the demand for home-grown timber. The plan 
ing of the waste lands of Scotland might give employment to 
certain number of people, but would not create new markets 
for home timber. rageiee 
Mr. Michie, forester, said it appeared to him that one of the 
objects for which the Royal Scottish Arboricultural Soci 
existed was to promote the rearing of home timber, which 
would, in some degree at least, make them independent of th 
foreigner, especially if it should ever happen that, through 
or other cause, the supply of timber from abroad was sud 
stopped. Mr. Fleming had referred in rather a hopeles: 
to home timber, and perhaps there were grounds for th 
at the present time. But there was certainly no reason f 
despairing of their being able to get up home timber of the ve 
best quality. The fact had been referred to that architec 
specified that foreign timber should be used in buildings. But 
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one reason that architects did not specify home timber was 
simply and plainly this, that for the erection of large and 
important buildings there was a difficulty in precuring home 
timber sufficient in quantity and ia quality. They should 
therefore forward every means by which an adequate supply of 
home timber might be attainable.” He believed it was possible. 
Let them make it possible for architects to specify home timber, 
and he believed they would do it. There were examples of 
work with home timber such as could not be matched by any- 
thing imported from abroad. He referred to rooms at Balmoral 
and at Mar Lodge, which many of them had seen, and also to 
the room at Assynt House which they had had the pleasure 
of inspecting the previous day. If the timber was there, 
the growing of it of good quality was largely a question of 
management. 

Mr. Joss, architect, said that forty years ago, when he began 
his profession, specifications in the Elgin district, with which 
he was acquainted, were all made out for home timber of not 
Jess than sixty years old and of a certain quality. A great 
change had come over things since that time. There was no 
home timber to specify, and consequently something else had 
to goinits place He had not the least doubt-that if home 

“timber could be found in sufficient quantity and of sufficient 
quality a market would very soon be opened up for it, especially 

“in connection with the erection of farm buildings. He had 

_ himself used very beautiful specimens of home timber in the 
internal finishing of high-class houses—the panelling of rooms, 
and such like ; and it had stood remarkably well. He should 
like to see much more home timber used. It had many qualities 
to recommend it—its beautiful figuring, its toughness and great 
durability when it was properly selected and seasoned. He 
should take it as soon as any timber he knew that came from 
abroad. 

Mr. Jones, wood merchant, said he did not agree with Mr. 
Fleming’s praise of foreign to the detriment of home timber. 
Some years ago, when gales blew down so many trees, and 
there was a great “glut” of home wood, it was with great diffi- 
culty often that they could find a market for it. People said, 
“Oh, it’s only spruce.” 
as well as of home timber, and he invited his friends to give the 
Spruce atrial. They did so, and he found that after a year’s 
experience of it they would have nothing else but home spruce, 

_ and he could get 3¢. more a foot for it than for foreign. He 
defied them to produce more useful, stronger or better wood 
_ abroad than they could do at home. 


He had a little knowledge of foreign. 


O:her members of the Society expressed agreement. 
Most of the members lzft Dingwall by the late trains for the 


south. 


PORTLAND CEMENT FOR ANCHORING BOLTS. 


A WRITER in the Polytechuic of Troy, U.S., relates Noe nas 
a recent experience in constructing foundations for - e ovat 
railway, solid rock was encountered so near the surface as to 
necessitate anchoring the foundation-bolts in it. Some more 
durable and economic means of accomplishing this than by the 
use of sulphur or lead ae desired, and Portland cement_was 
suggested as being suitable. > 
eA careful ere isn failed to find any record sna ite are 
adhesive strength of cement in pounds per square inch when 
used this way, hence it was decided to make such experi- 
mental tests as would give reasonably positive information on 
this point. For this purpose fourteen holes were drilled ina 
ledge of solid limestone, seven of them being 15 aS in 
diameter, and seven of them 1 inches in diameter, all being 
3} feet deep. Seven #-inch and seven I-inch bolts were pre- 
pared with thread and nut on one end and plain at sugpue ls 
end, but ragged for a length of 3} feet from the blank end. _ 
Four were anchored with sulphur, four with lead, and six 
with cement mixed neat. Half of each were 3-inch and half 
I-inch bolts, and all of them were allowed to stand till the 
cement was two weeks’ old. At the expiration of this time a 
lever of sufficient power was rigged, and all the bolts were 
pulled with the following results :— pommel ue 
Sulphur—Three bolts out of four developed eae u 
strength, 16,0co and 31,coo lbs. One I-inch bolt failed by 
drawing out under 12,00 lbs. wena 
Lead.—Three bolts out of four developed their full strength, 
as above; one I-inch bolt pulled out under 13,cco lbs. 
Cement.—Five of the bolts out of six broke without pulling 
out ; one I-inch bolt began to yield in the cement at 26,000 lbs., 
but sustained the load a few seconds before it broke. 
Whilst this experiment demonstrated the superiority of 
cement both as to strength and ease of application, yet it did 
not give the strength per square inch of area. To ete de ti 
this, four specimens of limestone were prepared, each Io inch ee 
wide, 18 inches long, and 12 inches thick, two of them ae 
13-inch holes and two of them 23-inch holes drilled in them. 
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Into the small holes r-inch bolts were cemented, one of them 
being perfectly plain round iron and the cther having a thread 
cut on the portion which was embedded in the cement. Into 
the 23-inch holes were cemented 2-inch bolts similarly treated, 
and the four specimens were allowed to stand thirteen days 
before completing the experiment. At the end of this time 
they were put into a standard testing machine and pulled. The 
plain 1-inch bolt began to yield at 20,000 Ibs., and the threaded 
one at 21,009 lbs. The 2-inch plain bolt began te yield at 
34,000 lbs., and the threaded one at 32,000 lbs, the strain in all 
cases being very slowly applied. The pump was then run at 
a greater speed, and the stones holding the 2-inch bolts split at 
67 lbs. in the case of the smooth one, and at 50,000lbs. in the 
case of the threaded one. 

It is thus seen that cement is more reliable, stronger and 
easier of application than either lead or sulphur, and that its 
resistance is from 400 to 500lbs. per square inch of surface 
exposed. Itis also a well ascertained fact that it preserves 
iron rather than corrodes it. The cement used throughout the 
experiment was an English Portland cement. 


PORTSMOUTH NEW TOWN HALL. 


THE new Town Hall at Portsmouth, which was opened by the 
Prince of Wales on Saturday, is erected, says the Leeds 
Mercury, from designs supplied by a Leeds architect, and the 
contractors are wholly Leeds firms. Standing upon a fine site, 
containing three and a half acres, acquired by the Corporation 
partly by purchase and partly in exchange for other land from 
the War Department, the building faces Commercial Road, the 
chief thoroughfare in the borough, having an open space in 
front of 160 feet. Besides the areas allotted to the several 
departments falling under the head of “ Municipal Offices,” 
there is provided on the ground floor a spacious public library 
and reading-room, with two entrances from Park Road, to- 
gether occupying 5,269 feet, and an additional space under the 
great hall of 1,100 feet for storeroom purposes. On the 
principal floor, in addition to the borough Court, borough 


| 


engineer’s offices, improvement surveyor’s offices, &c, there is 


a great hall, 129 feet in length by 70 feet 8 inches in width, 
including the semicircular apsidal projection at the south end 
to receive the organ. This is a handsome room, calculated to 
accommodate 2,009 persons. It is entered on this floor by 
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eight doors, opening into a corridor 10 feet wide, and continuing 
round four sides of the hall. It is 60 feet high to the panels in 
the deeply-coffered ceiling, round which is a deep cove, pierced 
by the numerous semicircular windows that light the hall above 
the adjoining roofs.. Beneath this an enriched entablature runs 
round the hall, carried by a series of pilasters. There are two 
orders of these, divided by the balcony, which is entered from 
the first floor by eight doors, which open into a corridor Io feet 
wide and continued round three sides of the hall. On this 
floor is also placed the Mayor’s reception-room, parlour and 


banqueting-room; also a council-chamber, committee-reoms and _ 


School Board offices. The style of the building is a variety of 


that commonly termed Classic, and in regard to its general 


treatment may be most fitly described as Roman, and entirely 
carried out in Portland stone, from the bed known as the whit 


or brown bed. A rusticated basement, with a bold plinth, above — 


which are the ground-floor windows, 9 feet 6 inches high, 
reaching to the surbase, 17 feet from the ground level, runs all 


round the building. From the top of this surbase starts the - 
order of columns and pilasters, also surrounding the building. © 


These are 3 feet 4 inches in diameter, and 10 diameters (33 feet 
4 inches) in height, and run through two floors, with a string 
course marking their division, the surbase marking the level of 
the principal floor. The columns and pilasters carry an enta- 
blature 8 feet 6 inches in height, surmounted by a balustrade 
5 feet 3 inches high. 
ing 21 feet in advance, is a hexastyle portico 57 feet wide, 
reached by a pyramidal range of steps. At each side of the 


portico isa loggia 57 feet long and 6 feet 6 inches deep, with 


four columns in each, and double pilasters at the angles. On 


In the centre of the east front, and stand- 


the south the centre advances Io feet 6 inches, carrying four 


three-quarter columns and coupled pilasters. 
west fronts are treated similarly, but with pilasters only. In the 


centre of the east front, immediately behind the portico, rises 
the clock tower, the lower stage rising boldly without a break — 


for 29 feet, including frieze and cornice, making a fine base for 


the belfry, which is enriched with pilasters, carved capitals, and — 


panelled semicircular openings on each face, fitted with 
ornamental iron grilles. Above the cushion frieze and cornice 


of this portion comes the still more highly enriched clock 
stage, with dials 11 feet in diameter, surmounted by pediments 
Above this starts a copper octagonal 


and angle terminals. 
. a. . . . 
cupola or domical roof, and over this again rises an open turret 


The north and 


‘with cupola, all in stone, the whole reaching to a height of — 


206 feet from the ground. Taken altogether, the strong lights _ 
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and deep shadows of the finely-grouped and well-balanced 
masses, tke carefully-studied detail, the charming variety in size 
anc outlines of the turrets and cupolas, emphasising the salient 
angles of the building, and leading up to the crowning central 
feature, unquestionably stamp the design as a grand, an effective 
and harmonious composition. The foundation-stone was laid 
on October 14, 1886, by Mr. F. S. Blake, the then mayor of 
Portsmouth. 

The building has been erected from the designs of the late 
Mr. William Hill, F.R1.BA., of 25 Park Square, Leeds, and 
finished from the drawings and details prepared by his son, 
Mr. William Longfield Hill, who was appointed by the Council, 
in conjunction with Mr. C. W. Bevis, of Southsea, as resident 
superintendent architect to complete the works. The con- 
tractors for the whole of the works are Messrs. Armitage & 
Hodgson, of Camp Road, Leeds. The sub-contractors were :— 
Plumber and glazier, Messrs. H. Braithwaite & Co, of 
Swinegate ; plasterer, Mr. J. P. Mountain, of St. Paul’s Street ; 
slater, Messrs. Pickles Bros., Canal Basin; and stained-glass, 
Mr. G. Lazenby, Connaught Buildings, all of Leeds. The total 
cost of the building will be about 120,000/., exclusive of land. 
The quantities were supplied by Mr. Linley Oldroyd, surveyor, 
of 5 Oxford Place, Leeds. 


WAVERLEY STATION, EDINBURGH. 


[T is understood that a letter has been received in the Edin- 
burgh town clerk’s department from Mr. Walker, the manager 
of the North British Railway Company, in reference to the 
extensions that are necessary in the Waverley Station. Some 
communications had, it is understood, previously passed between 
the company and the local authorities, and the assurance had 
previously been given that it was clear the company would be 
compelled to ask the city to enable them to acquire both the 
Waverley Market and a strip of Princes’ Street Gardens. This 
matter came before a meeting of the directors of the railway, 
and it is in consequence that the letter has been written to the 
town clerk. In the letter the statement is made that the 
railway directors have appointed some of their number to 
confer with a committee of the Town Council, which committee 


ho eee ne SS —— 


understood that the first of these proposals is the purchase of 
the Waverley Market and of a strip of Princes’ Street Gardens. 
It is proposed also to come to arrangements with the Council 
by which such property as may be necessary to widen the line 
between Abbeyhill and Corstorphine may be acquired. Further, 
the letter indicates that the directors of the North British 
Railway are desirous of acquiring by agreement part of 


‘Macdowall Street and the site of the Gasworks, the purpose 


mentioned being for the eventual enlargement of the accom- 
modation for goods traffic at the Waverley Station. It is 
understood that this letter will be brought under the notice of 
the Town Council as soon as the holidays are over. -~—.~.- 


HOUSES IN PRIVATE ROACS. 


ON Tuesday, at the North London Police Court, Mr. Bros 
gave his decision on three separate summonses taken out by 
the London County Council against Mr. James Miller, owner 
of considerable property at Stoke Newington. The defendant, 
it appeared, has erected a portion of what is known as Miller’s 
Avenue, and is extending the same. After erecting the first 
six houses without the necessary sanction, he was successful in 
an action in which the County Council sought to declare the 
avenue a public way within the meaning of the Act, Mr. Bros 
in August 1888 deciding that it was private property and 
that the gates at either end made it so. In July 1889 
defendant continued his building, and at the present had over 
twenty houses far advanced towards completion. The short 
contention now was (by the defendant) that the decision of the 
magistrate in 1888 justified him in extending the avenue, whilst 
the prosecution declared that the decision had reference only 
to the six houses, and that the defendant was wrong in con- 
tinuing the building (after the lapse of several months) without 
the fresh consent of the County Council. The three 
summonses which the defendant was now called upon to 
answer were (1) for making a street for foot traffic without the 
sanction of the County Council; (2) not having direct 
communication between two streets; and (3) not being 
open at both ends from the ground upwards, this having 
reference to an archway by which one side of the avenue is 
The defence was that neither of these matters 


they ask may be named. The purpose for which these two approached, 


committees, if they should be appointed, are to meet, is the 
consideration of the proposals the railway have t» make. It is 
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mass of evidence was called, and it was agreed that fresh notice 
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had not been given in respect of the added houses; and Mr. | only a luxurious dwelling but a museum exhibiting some of the 
Bros said the only question for him to consider was whether or | best artistic productions of the last two or three centuries. 
not such notice was necessary. Mr. Chilvers, in support of the | The Count died without children, and his widow became the 
summons, urged that these narrow ways were just what the | sole owner of the estate and castle. In a letter to the prefect © 
County Council were trying to abolish; and it was probable | of the department, which she requests him to place before the 
that not many years hence compensation would have to be paid | General Council, she says:—“In building the Castle of 
by the ratepayers to open this avenue. Besides, the Council | Keryolet the Count of Chauveau and I endeavoured to repro- 
contended that if houses so erected had the privileges of those | duce the architecture of the times of Queen Anne of Brittany, 
in public thoroughfares—main drainage, &c.—the prohibitory | of Charles VIII., and of Louis XII., which are some of the 
gates should not be erected. The attention of Mr. Bros was | most interesting periods of the history of the country in which 
also drawn to the case of the London County Council v. Daw | we live... . I thought I could not make a better use of it after 
& Sons, a similar case, in which Lord Chief Justice Coleridge | my time than to leave it to the department, which will be able 
and Mr. Justice Mathew gave judgment in favour of the Council. | to appreciate this historical work and the remembrances con- 
Mr. Bros said that having heard the evidence and seen the | nected wit it.” 
locality, he held that the thoroughfare was not a street withia 5) os 
the meaning of the Act 45 Vic. Under the circumstances he i 
would dismiss the first summons. The other two summonses HAMMERMEN OF EDINBURGH.* : 
turned upon the same point, and he dismissed them also, with eee 

a guinea costs in each case. He did not propose to state acase, | THE Incorporation of Hammermenis a very old civic Corporae 
as the case was on all-fours with the case of the Metropolitan | tion in Edinburgh. Although its records go no further back _ 


Board of Works and Nathan. than 1582, it is, nevertheless, true that the hammermen were at 
first created into a Society or Incorporation by a “‘seal of 
cause” or charter from the Town Council of Edinburgh on 

~ May 2, 1483.- The following may be popularly stated as the 
THE CASTLE OF KERYOLET. regulations for the protection of the members of the Incorpora- — 


tion in the exercise of their trade, and for the proper govern- 
THE Countess of Chauveau-Narischkine, says the Z7zes’ cor- | ment of the body :— 
respondent, has just intimated to the Department of Finisterre, 1. That no hammerman, either master or servant, presume 
in Brittany, that after her death it will receive the gift of the | to practise more arts than one, to prevent damage or hurt t 
Castle of Keryolet and the estate which surrounds it. The | other trades. 


building stands in a fine situation in the midst of plantations, 2 That no person presume to expose to: sale any sort Pe siete 
on the summit of the ridge of Beuzec-Cong, overlooking the | gouds in the street at any other time than on the market day. 
ocean. The estate was formerly the property of the Breton 3. That certain of the best qualified persons of the said 


family of Tredern, but about thirty years ago it was acquired crafts be empowered to search and inspect the goods made by ; eee 
by the Count and Countess of Chauveau. The latter, who was | members ; and if found insufficient in material and workman- —_ 
the widow of the Russian Prince Youssoupoff, belongs to the ship, the same should be so'd under “the pane of escheitt,” or — 
family of the Princes Narischkine, who are allied tothe Imperial | forfeiture. ce 
family of Russia. | 4. That all hammermen be examined by the deacons and 
The Count and Countess had no sooner acquired the pro- | masters of their several crafts, in respect to their several 
perty than they resolved to erect a chateau, a new building in | qualifications; and all that are found to be masters of their 
a combined Medizval and Renaissance style, in the midst of | respective trades to be admitted into the freedom of the cor- 
| 
| 


the extensive park of the old manor. An imposing structure poration ; and such as are not, to be rejected till by an indus- 
was the result, and the interior was decorated with great taste. | trious application he become a master of his business. SS 
Furniture, pictures and old tapestries were collected at great 
cost and with such discrimination that the castle became not 


* A paper by Mr. James Colston, published in the Scotsman, j 
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~ locks.” It would appear, therefore, that at this time the lock- 
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manufacture of scissors appears on the record. The sheir- 
makers are called upon to submit “ane pair of skinners’ sheirs 
receive his wages or money he may earn. and ane pair of taylors’ sheirs.” In 1600 the armourers had to 
6. That no person not of the foresaid craft shall take upon | produce ‘‘ane mounted braid sword, sufficiently wrought,” and 
him to sell or vend any sort of work made by any of the said | the cutlers ‘ane finished guinzeir.”. The “essays” proposed 
hammermen. from time to time did not remain perpetual. Hence we find 
7. That all persons guilty of a breach of the above specified | that on September 2, 1609, the locksmiths’ essay was ordained 
articles to pay eight shillings Scottish towards the support of | to consist of “ane kist lock, ane hing, ane bois lock, and ane 
the Corporation’s altar of St. Eloy, in the church of St. Giles, | double plate lock.” Following out the same rule during the 
and maintenance of the priest officiating thereat. year 1614 a great addition was made to the beltmakers’ essay, 
The “armourers ” were among the first of the hammermen, | which was in future to consist of “ ane bridle, ane headstill, and 
and, as the term will easily imply, were trained to the making of | ane pair of stirrup leathers.” In like manner the armourer was 
armour, which was much made use of in those warlike times ; | called upon to produce “ane mounted sword and scabbard.” 
but when that species of defence ceased to exist, they could no | The essay of the pewterers in 1620 was “‘a quart flagon,” while 
doubt take up the manufacture of sword-blades, which formerly | in 1621, with the special consent of the lorimers, a dagmaker 
existed as a separate trade. It is recorded in 1582 that “ Hew | was admitted on production of “a brazen buckle and an arrow 
Vans, dalmascar,” was ordained not to buy “sword-blades to | head.” In 1641 a coppersmith was admitted on account of his 
sell again,” because the business of a dalmascar was solely | having manufactured “‘a stoving pair and a scovit ;” while in 
confined to the gilding of iron and steel. The fashioning of | 1644 the gairdmakers’ essay was made to consist of “ ane double 
sword handles was the business of the gairdmakers, and in the | scheith and pair of scheiths, ane single scheith, and ane pair of 
following year it is recorded that Robert Lyal, being admitted , hulsters.” During 1644, also, a “key and sprent band” were 
to the trade, had prescribed to him as his task or “ essay” “‘ane | added to the locksmiths’ essay. Up to the year 1647 each 
pair of clain skellit gairds, and ane pair ribbit gairds.” | member of the corporation was confined to the practice of his 
Nevertheless, -on August 5, 1581, there was an applicant ; own particular branch of manufacture. This was, however, 
admitted from the fact of his having produced “ a pair gairdes, | superseded on December 6, 1647, when a person, qualified as a 
dalmash’d and gilt with lief gold.” locksmith and knockmaker (clockmaker) produced “a lock with 
These tasks or “essays,” as they were termed at the time, | the key and sprent hand, and knock and minutes and dyall.” 
constituted what we should now designate the entrance exami- | He was admitted with consent of the locksmiths and knock- 
nations for admission to the corporation ; and they were very ; makers, and the record of his admission bears he was “ the first 
varied—e.g. in 1584 the cutlers’ essay was “a plain-finished | who was permitted to exercise these trades jointly.” In 1648 
quhanzear.” The saddlers’ essay was “ ane man’s sadil (saddle) | the braziers’ essay consisted of “ane little bell, ane hand bell, 
of the French fashion covered, ane woman’s sadil ready for | and ane mortar with ane pestil.” 
covering, ane man’s sadil of the Scots fashion covered.” The In 1649 and 1653 several changes were made in the future 
blacksmith’s essay was “ane door cruick and door band, ane essays of the hammermen. For instance, the saddlers had to 
iron spaid, ane iron shoile, and horse shoe and fix nails thereto.” | produce “ane French sadel and hunting sadel” ; the braziers 
In 1586 the beltmakers’ essay was “ane sword belt and ane | had to exhibit “three several sorts of buckles, three several 
belton belt,” the use of the latter being to keep the body firm | sorts of nails, with ane sadel head”; the coppersmiths were 
and to provide for the side pistols. The locksmiths’ essay was | obliged to submit ‘‘ane stewen pan and skeilit,” while the 
“with consent of the blacksmiths, two kist (chest or trunk) | armourers’ essay was altered to the manufacture of “ane 
mounted sword, with a new scabbard, and ane Highland 
smithsand the blacksmiths formed two branches of the fraternity. | guard.” 


5. That no person harbour or employ the apprentice or 


The lorimers’ (saddlers’ ironmonger, who usually came from In 1659 and 1660 the saddlers’ essay was again changed to 
Sanquhar) essay was “ane bit of small ribbit sword gairds, and , “a great sadle, an woman’s sadle, a small sadle, a side sadle, 
ane bridle bit, ane pair stirrip irons, and ane pair of spurs— ' and a hunting sadle.” Four years thereafter (1664) what we 


these all to be of French fashion.” In the year 1595 the now know as a tinsmith appears on thescene. He is desig- 


Nexpensivad 


“Pampany 
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nated in the records “a white-iron man.” He produced as his These changes are indicative of the progress of society, 


credentials for admission “a lantern, a sugar box, a lamp, and | and although the various essays which we have enumerated 
a candlestick.” In the records of 1688, the white-iron men got | may appear to the reader somewhat tedious and too detailed, 
prescribed for their essay “a stoven pan, a lantern, a watering- | nevertheless they not unfrequently serve to show in a very 
pot for the gardening, and a chandler.” During this year, | marked degree the manners. and .customs of the period. For 
although a “‘dagmaker” was admitted, eight years thereafter example, in Wodrow’s “ Church History,” it will be found that 
(1676), this particular branch of trade ceased to be recognised, | in the latter part of the seventeenth century, no period of the 
the manufacture of the buckle and arrow-head having been | country’s history was more celebrated for the use of “ hand- 
added to the gunsmiths’ essay, which also consisted of ‘a | cuffs, gallow-stocks, spikes, chains, axes, cleavers, thumkins, 
mounted pistol and a carriban.” _ | boots, and other engines of torture, death, and dementration.” 

The coppersmiths’ essay at this time consisted of “a skellit | In fact, the period was remarkable for inventive genius of this 
of brass, a stoving-pan of copper, and ane standing chandler of | sort, as will appear from the following Act of the Privy Council, 


beaten brass”; while in 1677 the clockmakers’ essay was “the | of date July 23, 1684:—“ Whereas the boots were the ordinary 


movement of a watch.” In 1686, a hookmaker was admitted | way to expiscate matters relating to the Government, and that 
to the Corporation, on his production of “a dozen of hooks and | there is now a new invention called the 7humbkins, which will 
a dozen of clasps.” In 1689 the clockmakers’ essay was | be very effectual to the purpose and intent foresaid ; the Lords 
changed to the production of “a house clock, with a watch | of His Majesty’s Privy Council do, therefore, ordain, that when 
alarum, and locks upon the doors.” During this year a brass- | any person shall, dy ¢heiy order, be put to the torture, the said 
founder was first admitted on his producing “a suit of oval | boots and thumbkins both be applied to them, as it shall be 
buckles with the pertinents, a bullion-nail, a coach-nail, and a | found fit and convenient.” 
chair-nail.” In March 1691 a distressed French Protestant of Although the Incorporation of Hammermen existed essen- 
the name of Paul Martin was admitted as a member of the | tially for the purposes of making freemen of the burgh and 
Corporation, for the purpose of manufacturing lancets, razors, | protecting trade within the limits of the same, it nevertheless 
and all manner of chirurgical instruments. His essay consisted | 
of ‘‘a dismembering saw for the leg, a trepan, a razor, and a 
lancet.” 

Other changes took place upon the membership and their 
prescribed essays, which were originally few and simple ; but, 
as time advanced and civilisation increased, the necessaries of 
life naturally extended, and the arts and manufactures com- | 
bined to meet the popular demand. In illustration of this we 
may mention the following :—In 1728, for the safety of the well-wrought essay.” 
lieges, the locksmiths’ essay was ordained to consist of “a | Sir George Mackenzie, of Rosehaugh, was, on January 11, 

| 
| 


men were admitted into the fraternity. For example, on 


John Smith, of Grattle, Knight, who was Lord-Provost of. 
Edinburgh during the years 1643-5), was admitted as a black- 


cruick and cruickband, a pass lock with a round filled bridge 
not cut or broke in the back side, with nobs and jamb bound.” 
In 1733 the white ironsmiths were required to produce “a box 
with three cannisters in it of beaten work, a struck globe 
lanthorn with sixteen horns, and a syphon with a brass bow or 
curtee ;” while the pewterers’ essay was to consist of “a 
basin, a pint flaggon, and a decanter with a lid and stroup to 
it.” In 1764 the first edge toolmaker was admitted on pro- 
ducing “a set of boring bits and a plain iron,” while, during 
the same year, a fish-hook maker was received into the 
Corporation on his submitting “a fish-hook and a clasp and 
Cyen 


men held in the presence of Sir James Dalrymple of Stair, 
taken great interest in the Incorporation, and, although at the 
time he produced no evidence of his practical skill, his services 
cient essay. 


of Cumberland was admitted to the freedom of the Corporation 


does appear from the records that occasionally amateur trades-. 
March 21, 1657, Mr. Charles Smith, advocate (a son of Sir 
smith, on his submitting “the portrait of a horse’s leg, shoed — 
with a silver shoe, fixed with three nails, with a silver staple at — 
the other end thereof ; which was found to be a qualified and — 
1697, also received into the body at a meeting of the Hammer- 
who was the Lord President of the Court of Session, the Lord 
Arniston, and “several other persons of quality.” He had 
otherwise and goodwill to the body were regarded as a suffi- — Ry 
Again, it is minuted that on March 25, 1746, William Duke. . 


of Hammermen. He was also admitted to the freedom of all 
the incorporations within the city; and the various acts of 


HOWARD & SONS,| | 
25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., oe 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS. | | 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. Solid {-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, 
Oak ee ne 1s. 8d. . laid and polished, from £5 a square. 
Walnut ,, 5 se Va: 4 Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Oak, l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from | Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. 
£7 10s. a square. Ditto, with Heavy Mouidings, 4d. foot extra. 
Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at | Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
£6 18s. a square. according to sketches, : 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 


_ BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster, Painting—Plain or Decorative. 
Wrought-Iron Work, Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 
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admission were transmitted to him by the then Lord Justice- 
Clerk (Lord Miltoun) in a gold box, the expense of which 
amounted to 1,212/. Scots, equal to ror/. sterling. The reason 
of his having received this signal honour was his victory at 
Culloden, which was regarded as a sufficient essay. 

At a later period (July 19, 1784) there is the following 
entry: —“ The Corporation of Hammermen of Edinburgh 
unanimously resolved to transmit their sincere thanks and 
acknowledgments to Sir Thomas Dundas, Baronet, chairman, 
and the other nineteen Members of Parliament from this part 
of the kingdom, who met at I.ondon on the sth current, for 
their attention to the good of the country, and their resolution 
to oppose the proposed tax on coals. The meeting, as a testi- 
mony of their gratitude, did at the same time unanimously 
admit Sir Thomas Dundas, Baronet, to the freedom of the 
Incorporation in all its branches. Ordered—this minute to be 
published in the newspapers.” 


AMERICAN SHIP CANAL. 


A PLAN for a ship canal connecting Philadelphia and New 
York is proposed by Mr. Lewis M. Haupt. The proposed line 
leaves the Delaware at Bordentown, N. J., follows the line of 
the Delaware and Raritan Canal for 13 miles, then runs due 
north, striking the old canal again north of Trenton and using 
it for 94 miles more. It then leaves the present canal finally, 
crosses the divide near Dean’s Pond, and follows the line of 
Lawrence Brook to the Raritan River below New Brunswick. 
The highest point on the proposed line is 76 feet above tide- 
water. The greater part of the canal would be on one level, 
50 feet above tide-water, which would be reached by two locks 
of 25 feet lift each, at each end of the level. These, with the 
tide-lock at each entrance, would make six locks in all ; the 
plan makes these 500 feet long, 60 feet wide and 20 feet deep 
over the sills. The section proposed for the canal is 20 feet 
depth, 90 feet width at bottom and 150 feet at the surface. The 
total distance from Bordentown to the Raritan river is 332 miles; 
the estimated work is about 26,318,000 cubic yards, with about 
350,000 cubic yards of dredging at the terminals. Thirty-one 
bridges over the canal will be needed, as its line crosses five 
railroads and twenty-six highway roads. Mr. Haupt estimates 
the total cost at about 12,553,000 dols., excluding right of 
way. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Pat:nts ts compiled spectally for this Journal by 
Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner &* Cassell, Consult- 
ins Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuttously.] 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

11782. Thomas Mann and John Mann, for “ Improvements 
in or relating to kitchen-ranges.” 

11787. Thomas Murgatroyd, for ** Draught preventor.” 

11796. Emile Dupont, for ‘Manufacture of compound 
plates or slabs of cement, plaster and like material.” 

11831. William Richard Lester, for “‘ Improvements in, and 
connected with, glazing bars or astragals for roof lights and 
windows.” 

11832. Gilead Thomas 
roller blind furniture.” 

11843. Cornelius Walton, for ‘“‘ Improvements in bricks.” 

11850. William Ford Smith, for “Improvements in, or 
applicable to, planing machines.” 

11927. William Lockhart Morton, for “Improvements in 
door-knob attachments.” 

11932. Francis Fayod, for “ Improvements in apparatus for 
ventilating, cooling and other Jike purposes.” 

11964. George R. Stokes & Co, Limited, for “ Improve- 
ments in laths for venetian blinds and such like articles.” 

11988. Percy Albert Isaacs, for ‘‘ Improvements in locking 
devices for bolts and nuts.” 

11999. Thomas Arthur Greene and John Thomas, for 
“ Improved ventilating apparatus or chimney cowl.” 

1201t. Gabriel Rohrbach, for “Improvements in gate 
hinges.” 

12012. Gabriel Rohrbach, for “Improvements in gate 
latches.” 

12108. Joseph Rollason, for “ Improvements in cord-holders 
and fasteners.” 


Bellew, for ‘‘ Improvements in 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to invencors. Specialists in 
Building matters.. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ART DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 


NORTON & CO.’S 


(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice, 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 
A 


STIC FURNISHING. 


Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 
&e., 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 


VICTORIA HOUSE, 


Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 


GLASS PAINTER. 


Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 


38 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. | 


(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HERBERT HANKS, 


DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &. 
| Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 


ALSO SANITARY WORK. 
ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREBZ. 


89 Berners Street Oxford St., London, W.| 


C. E. BIRCH, 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 


FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
C. E. BIRCH 


EMBOSSED LEATHERS, 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 

and VENETIANS. 
PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. 
DILAPIDATIONS. (TION. 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESORIP- 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING, 
Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 

sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS. 


Pattera Books to Architects and Builders on application. 
PRD Reais ee oe a eee 


PITMAN aw SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
80 NEWGATE ST? E.C, 


Begs to inform the 

public that he person- 

ally superintends ali 

Orders entrusted to 
him, 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


{08 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.cC. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
n all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. Estimates Free. 
WORKS 


9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Ojffice—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


‘UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
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Binglesseaee Vertical Hingine: < 
m 4 to 4-Horse Power. ae 


CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, AND MOST 
ECONOMICAL GAS MOTOR. 


SUITABLE AND USED FOR 
Hoisting, Sawing, Printing, Pumping, Grinding, Mining, Chaff Cutting, pheae 
Organ Blowing, Sewing Machines, Dairy Work, Boot Making, hee 

Soda Water pee &e., aes &C., 3 


AND UNEQUALED 


Professor JAMIESON, M.I1.C.E., F. R. S., Glasgow, in his Scientific Repose says — a 

“Throughout the whole of my electrical test the Hngine WORKED VERY STEADILY ; in fact I have nev. 

tested a ns Engine which maintained such uniformity of speed at full power; no pulsation or eats 
obser vable in the incandescent lamps.” 

And Professor KENNEDY, F.R.S., M.I.C.E., University College, London :— 

“There is no doubt that it is a most important practical advantage of the ‘Griffin’ type of Bngine, th 

can be made to accommodate itself to variations of resistance not only without alteration of mean speed, | at E: 

without alteration in the number of explosions per minute, and therefore, without any alteration of sboadiness, 


PRICES AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


SOLE MAKERS AND LICENSEES— 


LIMITED, 


BRITANNIA ENGINEERING WORKS, KILMARNOCK, om. .B 
LONDON SHOWROOM—76 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E:Gictisee 
GLASGOW— P88 Mitchell Street.  BRISTOL—28 Bath Street 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & 00,, at No 6 Newetrect Square, E.C., and published for the Proprietors by P. A. tre ae WOOD, at the Office, No. 175 lesa Ww ee fon ei 
Friday, Augest 15,0890, iy 
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AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . . : au 020-6 
For Quarter Page ’ . > ’ ’ s, 2-10 0 
= For Half Page . ° ° . ° . - 410 9 
Fora Page . . . ® ) ° 8 8 8 Cc 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . “ . 7 07:7> 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; IS. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

CovENTRY.—Nov. 30.—Plans, &c., are invited for Erection 
of Baths. Premiums of 100/, and 5o/. Mr. E. J. Purnell, 
Corporation Surveyor, Coventry. 

LONDON.—Designs are invited for a Municipal Lodging- 
house for Men, Parker Street, Drury Lane. A Premium of 
100/. to the Successful Competitor, to Merge in Commission of 
5 per Cent. if employed to carry out the Building. Mr. Dela 
Hooke, Clerk to the County Council. 

MorueEy.—Nov. 21.—Sketch Designs are invited for the 
Proposed Town Hall. Premiums of 100, 50 and 25 Guineas. 
’ Mr. M. Harold Sykes, Borough Surveyor, Morley. 


———_ 


SCHOOLING’S PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 


WHI} | 
i 


fixed, 


WH 


EASIER TO FIX 

FASIER TO REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


SWANSEA.— Sept. 10.— Designs are asked for Proposed! 
Higher Grade School for 500 Boys. Mr. A. Halden, Clerk te- 
the School Board, Fisher Street, Swansea, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


27.— For Building Board School for 


ABERCARN. — Aug. 
Roads. Mr. A, D. Edwards, Architect, 


Infants (185) at Cross 
Public Hall, Abercarn. 

ABERDEEN.—Aug. 25.—For Addition to Rubislaw Public 
School. Messrs. Ellis & Wilson, Architects, 181A Unicn 
Street, Aberdeen. 

ALDERSHOT.—Aug. 25.—For Alterations to Windows, and 
other Works, at West End Schools. Mr. S. Friend, Architect,. 
Aldershot. 

BARNSLEY.—Aug. 22.—For Building Three Dwelling- 
houses. Mr. H. Crawshaw, 1 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BELFAST.—Aug. 22.—For Building House and Office. 
Mr, J. Russell, Architect, 16 Waring Street, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—Aug. 27.—For Building Shop and Houses. 
Mr. H. Seaver, Architect, Telegraph Chambers, Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 

BELFAST.—Aug. 28.—For Building Two Terraces of 
Houses. Mr. S. Stevenson, Architect, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BELPER.— Sept. 2.—For Building Shop and Premises. Mr. 
Robert Argile, Architect, Ripley. 

BRACKNELL.—For Building House at Mount Pleasant, for 
Mr. Thomas Lawrence. Mr. J. T. Lawrence, Architect, 
Leighton Buzzard. 

BRAMLEY.—Aug. 23.—For Additions to Wesleyan Chapel. 
Mr. J. Platts, Architect, Rawmarsh Hill, Rotherham. 

BriGG —Aug. 27.—For Building Sanatorium for Grammar 
School. Mr. Thomas Freer, Clerk to the Governors, Brigg. 


N.B.—See that *‘‘SCHOOL'NG’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon every Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO. 


Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E. 
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CHELL.—Aug. 26.—For Iron Exit Staircases, Mortuary and 
Alterations at the Workhouse. Mr. W. H. Walley, Architect, 
Queen Street, Burslem. 

Cork.—Aug. 22.For Rebuilding Carriage Factory and. 
Workshops. Mr. W. C. Ryder, Architect, 13 South Mall, 
Cork. 

DARENTH.—Aug. 25.—For Establishment of Telephonic 
Communication between Schools and Pavilions for Imbeciles. 
Mr. W. F. Jebb, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

Drewspury.—Aug. 27.—For Building Three Houses. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 


DONCASTER —Aug. 25.—For Building Chapel, Schoolroom 
and Residence. Messrs. Brundell, Simmons & Brundell, 1 
Prince’s Street, Doncaster. 

DusLin.—Aug. 27.—For Building Board-room at Work- 
house. Mr. W. M. Mitchell, Architect, 5 Leinster Street, 
Dublin. 

EARLSHEATON.—Aug. 29.—For Building Six Houses. Mr. 
R. S. Firth, Architect, Bank Street, Ossett. 


HALIFAX.—Sept. 4.—For Additions to Board Schools, 
Booth Town. Mr. Joseph F. Walsh, Waterhouse Chambers, 
‘Halifax. 


HEREFORD.—Aug. 23.—For Heightening, &c., Parapet 
~ Walls of Leintwardine Bridge. Mr. Cheiake, County Surveyor, 
Shire Hall, Hereford. 


HILLSBOROUGH.—Aug. 23.—For Building Board School, 
Residence, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. G. A. Wilson, Architect, 
Hartshead Chambers, Sheffield. 

HorLEY.—Aug. 26.—For Building Two Bridges. Messrs. 
Holland & Son, Architects, Newmarket. 

ISLEWORTH.—Aug. - 27.—For Additions to Girls and 
Infants’ Pavilion at Brentford District Schools. Mr. Edward 
Monson, jun., Architect, Grosvenor House, The Vale, Acton, W. 

KENSAL ROAD, — Sept. 1.— For Construction of Dock, 
Stabling, Cartsheds, &c. The Surveyor to the Vestry, Towa 
Hall, Kensington. 

KINGSBRIDGE.—Sept.. 16.—For Construction of Railway 
from Brent Station to Kingsbridge. Mr. Wm. Clarke, En- 
gineer, 45 Parliament Street, Westminster. 


LEEDS.—Sept. 13.—For Building Board Schools, Outbuild- 
ings and Boundary Walls. Mr. W. Packer, Clerk, School 
Board Offices, Leeds. a 

LEICESTER. — Aug. 27.—For Iron Bridge over Canal, 
Mr. Mawbey, Borough Surveyor, Leicester. St 

LEICESTER.—Sept. 4 —For Construction of Sewers. Mr. 
Mawbey, Borough Surveyor. fia eae be Hae 

LEwES.—Aug. 23.—For Rebuilding the Unicorn Inn. Mr, 
A. Oakden, Architect, 16 High Street, Lewes. Be a oe 

LIVERPOOL.—Aug. 25.—For Building Chimney (170 feet 
high). The City Engineer, Liverpool, . ee 7 

LyE —Aug. 28 —For Alterations to Board Schools. Mr, 
Edward Treleaven, Clerk, Lye. a 

MANCHESTER.—Sept. 9.—For Cast-iron, Rolled Steel and 
Ironwork for Three Bridges, for the Thirlmere Aqueduct. Mr, 
G. H. Hill, Engineer, Albert Chambers, Albert Square, 
Manchester. eee 

MOoRTLAKE.—Sept. 6.—For Building Cottages, Stabling, 
&c., at Pumping-station. Mr. H. Mellis, Engineer, 232 Gres- 
ham Street, Old Broad Street, EC. Se: 

Naas —Aug. 27.—For Building Residence for Medical 
Officer, with Dispensary and Out-offices. Mr. Joseph Berry, - 
C E., 67 Mountjoy Square, Dublin. ‘ ae 

NEWARK.—For Building Cottage. Mr. J. S. Mathews, 
Barnby Manor Farm, Newark. ee 

New Swinpon.—Aug. 23.—For Building Dwelling-house, - 
Coach-house and Stable, for Mr. G. Raven. Mr. R. J. 
Beswick, Architect, Fleet Street, New Swindon. ers 

OLD BasFrorD.—For Cookery Kitchen at Board School. 
Mr. A. N. Bromley, Architect, Weekday Cross, Nottingham. 

OLDHAM —Aug. 27.—For Building Brick Chimney (70. 
yards high). Mr. A. Nicholson, Town Clerk. ae 

OLDHAM —Oct. 7.—Designs are invited for Board School. 
Premiums, 507, 152. and 1o/. Mr. J. Rennie, Clerk to the 
School Board, Oldham. mee 

PILLMOUTH.—Aug. 26.—For Erection-of Farm Buildings. 
Mr. A. Thorne, Architect, Broad Quay, Bideford. Se ee 

PONTARDULAIS.—Sept. 5 —For Building Hotel and Coffee 
Tavern. The Secretary, 244 High Street, Swansea. Re 


LEEDS.—Sept. 2.—For Building Banking Premises, Kirk- ROCHDALE.—Sept. 4 —For Additions at Town Hall. Mr. 
gate. Mr. William Bakewell, Architect, 38 Park Square, Leeds. | S. S. Platt, Borough Surveyor. - sae 


ARCH. SMITH & STEVENS.|GILLETT & JOHNSTON D227 © sezummenr ar soo 


T a 
Pe re | (LATE GILLETT « BLAND), Railway Passengers’ Assurance Col 
HYDRAULIC Clock Manufacturers, Assures £1,000 at Death and Full Benefits at £4 pet 
Bell Founders and Bell Hangers, |... 22%,27A0in AaHun Galas 

6 , £250,000, _ 80,000 Annual Pc de 

a RELIANCE” Co a tC Thyeated Capital aud: oe 

e YS West Hod Office:—8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W 

a . Head Office:-64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E« 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAJoR’S Patent. 
THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


W: Di: MASST} seoretarie 
u KS. 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW. 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 


Hand Lifts. Makers of the CLOCK and BELLS at the 


ROYAL COURTS of JUSTICE, LONDON. 


AND OF THE 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. | manchester Town Hall Craig-y-Nos Castle 


a Exeter Cathedral (Mad. Patti) 


Llandaff i desis ey eee : ise 
‘ ; irmingham Municipal | Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joir 
ss J ANT J S did VV OR K S Wells 99 Buildings ceal nails, at following very low prices : 13x43 Dry Wainscot 02 
> | Sligo ~ Hove Town Hall 37s. 9d. per square; 1X4} ditto, 488. ; 13X44 Pitch Pine, 2s. 6d 
Bradford Town Hall Burnléy, Holy Trinity | 1x4 ditto, 23s. yd. IMPORTERS— ce 
QU EE N’ S RO A D St. James’s Palace, Church : ae 
j London | Crawley Parish Church] VIGERS BROS., Timber “Merchant 
Sherborne 4 dbey Corbridge-on-Tyne r ae 
B ATTERSE A Sydney Town Hall, Parish Chureh Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea,S.W. 
ks . 3 Ne Poe He Windermere Church Wharf and Sawmills ;_537 King’s Road, Chelséa, hh: if 
eo it SEES SSR urban Town Hall, S.A. Eiffel Tower, Paris Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, We 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITEOT.| Royal Military Exhibition, &c., &c., &c. Telephone 3,188, 


LV Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London,W.C |. Goup Mapars—Hurpersrierp, 1883; Lonpon, 1885, | Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wa'nscot, Birch, Déors, Mou 
SILVER MEDAL—PAtts, 1889, ings, Deals, &c. cg 


—— OO —————— 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SALE.—Aug. 27.—For Construction of Out‘all Sewcr, TENDERS. 
Concrete Retaining Wall, Brick Bovndary Walls, Gate- CARLISLE. 
keepers Lodge and Gates. Mr. A. G, M'Beath, Engineer, | For Supply and Delivery of Cast Malleable Iron Spiked Rail- 
Local Board Offices, 4 School Road, Sale. ing (100 yards), with Cast-iron Standards, &c. Mr. W. 
SANDGATE.—Aug. 30.—For Construction of Sewerage HOWARD SMITH, City Surveyor, Carlisle. 
Works and Sea Defences. Mr. J. B. Walton, Engineer, G. Burns & Son, Galashiels . avq- me ‘ i £71 0 0 
6 Great College Street, Westminster. J. & J. Wharton, Carlisle. ; ‘ ° «65-13 0 
SCARBOROUGH.—Aug. 27.—For Building Two Pairs of J. O. Brettell, Worcester ° ts, 8 ‘ » 6414 0 
Semi-detached Villas. Mr. J. Petch, Architect, Bar Street,| ©. Howe, Carlisle. sere at mets ie 250.83 0 
Scarborough. J. Little, Carlisle ° >  oebyet 26 
SHIRLEY.—Aug. 29 —For Additions, &c., to Police Station. J. EDMONDSON, Carlisle (accepted) Were raat: 90.3 2 
Se aan ois Aree teat tS “Southgate BEeet For Building Additional Infirmary and Isolation Wards at the 


Workhouse, Cuckfield. Mr. WILLIAM BEACH, Surveyor 
SHOEBURYNESS.—Aug. 23.—For Building Chapel. Mr. ; ? : 
R. Curwen, Architect, 168 Palmerston Buildings, E.C. Perrymount Road, Haywards Heath. Quantities by Mr. 


SouTH SHIELDS.—Aug. 28.—For Building Police Courts, he ten pnreyy HL astip es 


Fire Brigade Depot, Residence and Quarters for Married eee cuit tee Heath j : : pees : 5 
Officers. Messrs. Perkin & Bulmer, Architects, Leeds. S. Knight sce held . BAS Sep as 4130 0 0 
STRATFORD.—Sept. 8.—For Engineering Work in connec- G. Box, Ardingly - : * 448 ‘ : 4,035 o 3a 
tion with proposed Baths and Washhouses. Messrs. E. P. Peters, Horsham . , A 3 3,985 oa 
Harnor & F. Pinches, Joint Architects, 5 John Street, Adelphi. W. Akers & Co., South Nocacod . ee 3.95 z 0 0 
UprER CWMBRAN.—Aug. 26.—For Building Board School J. Finch, Haywards Heath aie ie a es UO Ouee 
for Infants. Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, Architect, Newport, Mon. Rowland Bros , Horsham. . . e S07 ce @ 
WALLINGFoRD.—Sept. 1.—For Building Boathouse at| Cook, ravines eh i aieaaany pied eo 
Public Landing Stage. Mr. S. C. Jones, Architect, Crow-| W- Cripp, Hurstpierpoint. . » +, + 3850 0 0 
marsh Gifford, Wallingford. J. Morris, East Grinstead . s. -.0, 3,850° 0 0 
WALSALL. ae 23 —For Enlargement of Board School| W: PLEDGE, East Grinstead (accepted ) + «3,637 10 6 
Lapa Bite Bytes at 2 Haiey,,Architect,, Bridge: Street, For Wrought-iron Trellis Girder Bridge, Curdbridge, and Re- 
Wick.—Sept. 5.—For Additions, &c., to R.N. Reserve construction of Four Bridges, Longparish. Mr. J. ROBIN- 
Buildings. Director of Works Department, Admiralty, son, C.E., County Surveyor, Hants. 
21 Craven Street. i Curdbridge. 

WIGAN.—Aug. 28.—For Building Police Stations at Ince Jewell & Son, Winchester A Ser . + £2,070 (079 
and Golborne. Messrs. Littler & Son, Architects, Bindloss Buckingham, Winchester . : : theta bela Neds 
Chambers, Chapel Walks, Cross Street, Manchester. ns Taemie, Canes Street, E.C. ‘ : 3 Hee ove 

WIGTON.—Aug. 25.—For Rebuilding Bridge. Mr. Sibson, pt a aan Cares ted) : ‘ ‘ “ z g ; 
Surveyor, Longthwaite Cottage, Wigton. Check 8 Son ele ee aT eae net pet ay 

WooLwicH.—Aug, 26.—For Enlargement of Cable Depot. ; Por. tingale. : : ies 
Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, Jewell & Son, Winchester : . i ShE267 <3. 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. F. Beale, Andover . : P e : si 8,000...0°. 0 

WORKINGTON.—Aug. 22.—For Building Methodist Free Spratt, Wherwell . aes ‘ 5 ° 966 0 @o 
Church. Mr. J. S. Moffat, Architect, 53 Church Street, G. Double, Ipswich . F 950 90 9 
Whitehaven. A. THORNE, Cannon Street, E, Yes (accepted oy 821 0 90 

TRADE MARK, Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. Established 1847. 
| THE LANE END WORKS, Lim? 


(Chairman—J. SPENCER BALFour, M.P, General Manager—T. FREEMAN.) 


London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
GLAZED BRICES: 


BRIOKS.—P1 3 ' CLAY —Non-absorbent and Ferruginous. GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 
“Cast-Iron Glaze.” GLAZED TILES, TILES — Please specify 
| With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and _ CEILINGS. ih SF 


N.B.—These cannot detach through Vibration or Damp. 
Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCH ESTER HOUSE, inciuding 
Messrs. SPIERS & PoND’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which’ work 

wus carried out by the LANE END WORKS, Limited. 


By HOT WATER, High and Low Pressure, Improved Low Pressure Steam, and Improved 
Moist Hot Air Apparatus. 


VENTILATION !. 


EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES AND PLANS FREE. 


_ COMYN CHING & CO., CASTLE STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


TEBBUTT’S Parent” SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
“ LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &o. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE. 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING, C. @. TEBBUTT Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., 
Brus oF Quanritizs, SPECIFICATIONS & REPORTS 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 


PLANS of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 


" Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5:. 


SPRAQUE’s TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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DEVONPORT. 
For Exterior Painting at the peas tats Workhouse. 


S. Perkins, Devonport . 74.15 0 
N. Medley, Devonport . : . A z 5 O50 30 
Rundle & Prowse, Plymouth ; : . < AcOR E05. hO 
R. W. Pitcher, Devonport : . o Bho IO BO 
Eales, Ford, Devenport . ° : 4 58 0 Oo 
Weeks & Rogers, Devonport : 353 OED 
Ayres & Foster, East Stonehouse , : 43°00 
ENDICOTT, Plymouth (accepted) . ° ° 40 10 0 


DURHAM. 
¥cr Construction of Pipe Sewers (2,353 yards), with Inspection 
and Flushing-shafts, and Sewage Tank in connection, 
Tudhoe, for the Durham Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. 
GEORGE GREGSON, Surveyor, 37 Sadler ge Durham. 
J. Carrick, Durham . . £435 13 0 
T. Dixon: Howghton-le- Spring (accepted) . Aa ly Be Ye ©) 
ENFIELD. : 
For Constriction of Covered Service Reservoir, Lavender 


Hill, for the Enfield Local Board. Mr. WILLIAM 
KITTERINGHAM, Engineer, Court House, Enfield. 
Dixon, London Nar : ° : » £10, O74-15.5°7 
Robson, London . : § : bi 09550 0 
Bloomfield, Tottenham . : : gis Oy259 OL O 
Catley, Clerkenwell . : . : <%= 8,000.40 — 0 
Holme & King, Liverpool F i ee Ode OHO 
11k Totténham . 5 « 20,090. 0. 

J. JACKSON, Enfield (accepted ) 6,895 0 Oo 


For Making-up Fourth Avenue, Bush Hill Park, Enfield. Mr. 
Wo. KITTERINGHAM, ee Court House, Enfield. 


Pavey, Cheshunt . j ; ; - £5450 0 

Wheeler, Queen Victoria Street . E : om gh 50-20 

JACKSON, Enfield (accepled) . : : 497 © Oo 
HEBDEN BRIDGE. 


For Erection of Twelve Cottages on the Saville Estate, 
Hebden Bridge. Mr. JESSE MHORSFALL, Architect, 
Todmorden. Quantities by Architect. 

Accepted Tenders. 
Thomas Mitchell, Warley, mason and bricklayer. 
Halstead Bros., Eastwood, carpenter and joiner. 
T. Marshall, Hebden Bridge, slater and plasterer. 
S. Taylor, Hebden Bridge, plumber and glazier. 
All Stone provided by owner, £1,775. 


SPRAGUE & CO: 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
London, B.C. 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


QUANTITIES, ac. LITHOGRAPHED| * 


Accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
20 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 
“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables,” price 6d. 


HASTINGS. é 
For Building Board School, Clive’Vale, for the Hastings Schook 
Board. Messrs. ELWORTHY & SON, Architects, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. Quantities by Architects 4 
A. H. White, St. Leonards. «6 AOS 


fo) 
Longley & Co., Crawley . : ; ‘ 2 3943630 
C. Hughes, St. Leonards’, 6,874. Oo 
C. & E. Harman, Hastings - . . 6,660 62 
Taylor Bros., Hastings . 25 Oe 
13 Oy of Cruttenden, St. Leonards 5 - 6,600 0 
A. D. Womersley, Hastings ’ . GO S1e 
P. Jenkins, St. Leonards . jC, o 3 3% 6,380 Soe 
D. H. Snow, Hastings . “ 5 6,270.1. Ow 
John Lester, Hastings . : A « 5,000 Yarns 
Moon & Garner, Hastings : ‘ . 5,800 O- 
Eldridge & Cruttenden, St. Leonards «5,782 =O5 
T. Salter, St. Leonards . i : + 557 30 ae 
E. Boniface, St. Leonards . ss s 5487 
THOs. TAYLOR, Hastings (accepied ) ‘ » 55330 
W. F. Anderson (withdrawn) . : : - 4/97 IOS 
HEBBURN. peal! 
For Street Improvement Works, Hebburn. Mr. G. H. 


HUMBLE, Surveyor. ; ne 
T. Callaghan, Jarrow . , : 2 : £470 15 6 
G. Maughan, Jarrow , cs ee ae Coens 
M. D. YOUNG, Seat, (accepted yes - ‘ 


HUCKNALL. 
For Building Board School for Poe Hucknall, 
Gell . 


N ottingham. 2 
. £2,889 


= o- 

Eastwood. . : : Be og 2, 00R Pees 
Hind : ‘ ; , 4 : : - 2,707 2O-2 
Keeling : : ; ; : ‘ - 2,630 07 
Wright. 5 ; : f 4 7: 2,600" =a = 
Pinkett . : ; ‘ : : . - 2,552.02 
Clarke : : : : ; «ty 2 5Oo geass 
Gilbert & Co. . A wiser : . 2,407.28 
Holdsworth . : 3 : : ‘ «2,492 450 = 

i Mite x ‘ : . : . : . 2,469 6 
. Munks . ; : : A . 2,430 0 
Soe ° é : f : ° . : 24430 Oe 
ams : . 5 : : . 2,400 O- 

J. DOVE (accepted yee : F : 2,338 1 


ILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMA 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAY 


een 1h 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, B.C 


above descriptions of work in the best style. ae 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


CELOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing eae 


fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 


envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St.,. London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 


Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &e. 


&c., at reduced prices. 
Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Oorrectly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


,» SHAKESPEARE 
> PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


NO ZINC, 


OLUME XLIII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s, 6d. 
Office: 175 Stranu, London, W.C. 


SIMPLEX LEAD) 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
; ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. 


ENGINEERS, X&c., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


WooD- BLOCK PAVING 


Fos Ce Schoo 


Estimates and full sommes s: 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop Pavinc AnD STEAM 


C aphaw Junction, 8. 


Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


GAS. FITTING 


PLUMBING, 


(Lim.), 


SOHN CLARKE, 

Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 
High St., New Oxford St., W.C., 
Manufacturer of every de- 
scription of useful 
and orna- 
mental 


tion of Windows and pre ee, 
Licts and Illustrations post free oD applica 
Half-inch Mesh, 43d. per foot super Bi 
Telegraphic Address: ** Pheasantry; 
Attention given to Architects’ Designs. 


6/QUEX IRON COMPANY 


KILBURN, N.Y 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, — ail 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers Tubes, © 
w_! Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, 6 Be. 


(Mr. WHITE’s SYSTEM), 
ffices, & 


on application to 


JoInERY Works, 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LLANDILO. 
For Building Chancel, Transepts, &c., St. 
Court Henry, Golden Grove, for Misses Saunders. 


Mary's Church, 
Mr. 


S 
‘# . JENKINS, A RI.B.A, M.S.A, Architect, Llandilo. 
J. D. Williams, Knighton . - £940 0 6 
B. Jenkins, Brecon. ‘ 760 0 O 
J. A. PERKINS, Golden Grove (accepted ) : 7A pans Wage. 


LLANDYSSUL. 
For the Erection of Parsonage at Penboyr, for the Right Hon. 
- Earl of Cawdor, Patron. Mr. D. JENKINS, AR.1LB.A,, 
= M.S.A., Architect, Llandilo. 


LONDON— continued. 
For New Road, Forming Northern Approach to the Alexandra 
Palace and Station, Wood Green, N. Mr. E. ELTON 


HAWKINS, Surveyor, 19 York Buildings, Adelphi. Quan- 

tities by Mr. C. G. Saunders, F.S I., 5 Agar Street, Strand. 
Cooke & Co. . ' . ‘ “£3 933 0 O 
Killingback & Co. : : : 3755 9 0 
Ballard ont3 OO 77 O22 0 
Neave & Co.° . . ; 122,955: 20520 
ADAMS (accefted ) 2,798 I5 oO 


Nowell & Robson (too late). 


John Rees, Llandyssul : £1772 214 6 For Construction of a 3 Feet by 2 Feet Egg-shaped Brick-sewer, 
Jonathan Jones, Llandyssul % 1,726.6 34 James Street, Covent Garden. Mr. CHs. MASON, Surveyor. 
J. D. Williams, Knighton. . . £635 0 of A, Kellett, Ealing : ae - £200 15 
Thomas Evans, Whitland : 5 1,480 oe) Mowlem & Co., Westminster 180 0 oO 
vans & Matthias, Llandyssu!. «1,469 8 0o| J. Garton, Stamford Hill ’ 157 16 o 
B. JENKINS, Brecon (accepied ) . 1440 0 0| BR. Mayo, Limited, Brixton Road . 146 3 0 
D. & J. Jones, Newcastle eplyp ‘ . 1,300 0 0, J.-H. NEAVE, Fulham Park Gardens (accepted ). 127-1520 
John Jones, Llandyssul . : . 1014 0 o|- G. Stowe, Thomas Street 125 0 9 
Architect's estimate . ~ 6 «  « 35554 0 © For Alterations, &c., to The EES High Street, Fulham, 

LONDON. for Mr, Thomas Steed. Mr. H. I. NEwTON, Architect, 

for Construction of Underground Urinal at the Corner of | Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Leman Street and Bu Street, pavbecbapss Stimpson & Co , Brompton £679 g.9 
C B. Howard : ; . £689 0 0 W. H. Smith, Walham Green 670 0 O 
T. Little - ; ; ; : . 679 0 01 H. Burman & Sons, Kennington Park 623 0 Oo 
Counsell Bros. i : : RAR ore Ol S R. Lamble, Kentish Town 619 90 Oo 
Raton & Co, ; Be ane 6670 0 0 |: Park, South Kensington . 589 90 O 
W;Catmur . ate 5 . 630 0.0 TURTLE & APPLETON, Clapham Junction (ac- 

B. Finch & Co. Roe. et 620 0 o| ~~ ‘thted) Dee Be ae ee Stee eh eee se 
J- Ri. Hunt). 3 : _ : d 00074 O-=0 NOTTINGHAM. 

F.& F. J. Wood . ‘ é : : . 583 © O For Alterations to Board School, Bath Street, Nottingham. 
W. GLADDING (accepted ) 516 0 oO Messrs. EVANS & JOLLEY, Architects, Eldon Chambers, 


For Building a Warehouse at Wood Street, Spitalfields, for 
Pegaro & Son. Mr. Epwarp BROWN, Architect, 21 
Liverpool Street, E.C. 

S. W. Hawkings . y Rater: OF 
H. HEMMINGWAY (accepted) 178 0 O 


For Alterations at the Bell, Thames Street, for Mr. F. Garner. 


Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. 
B. KEELING, Nottingham (accepted) . 


£520 
OLDHAM. 
For Extension of Waterloo School, for the Oldham School 
Board. Mr. J. W. FIRTH, Architect, 6 Clegg Street, 
Oldham. 


Oo. .O 


Mr. EDWARD Brown, Architect, 21 Liverpool Street. W. Lees, Oldham . . £6,618 oO oO 
Mower &Son . “ : ; ste SLIFH. O70 | Ashton & Sons, Oldham . + 6,580. 0.- 0 
T. A. Taylor ‘ » 123 0 0| C. SCHOFIELD & Co., Oldham (accepted) 12 OFSR OO 
S. Goodall : 1064s On IGzy Inside Fittings ee Cookery Department, Laundry and 
“WALKER BRos. (accepted ) 103 0 O- Chemical Laboratory, all included. 


W. WATSON & SONS, JOHN 


)PTIGIANS & WANUZACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ‘hed. Wacheahhepaay 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder's Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

First-claes Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 

as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 

Twelve -inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each ; by post, 1s. 8d. 

| Twe've-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 

EeexRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 

A3k for “SURVEYING LIST.” 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION 


BEST 


Wee WATSON - & eee 
Opticians to H.M. Government 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


“SPHINX”? PORTLAND CEMENT 


1121bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 Ibs. to I}inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2 500 i 
meshes to squareinch, with lees 
% than 10 per cert. residue. Over 

\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
and Hereford Water Works. 
A Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


1 

ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
/ Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 Ibs. 
per square inch ; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
ony it's 


bi, a Mo 
- cas 


} LIG 
we DEE 


in the Berea 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, alte Open Fire 
Ranges, b 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Boits, 
Sash Fasteners, 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


Tlighest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 


For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 00., 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


Supplicd and fixed. Esti- 
DARK GREEN. mates free Distance no 
odject. 
TELEGRAMS— 


DALE, 


STREET, LON DON. 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Menufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 
NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


GREEN 


ChimneyColumaus 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and | 
repaired. No stoppage of 

Works required, 


Colliery Signals | 


AND 


Electric Bells 


London, 1862. 
del Dwelling,” 
tle Exhibition, 188 


HT SEA GREEN. pes 
P OLIVE GREEN, — 


aor = 


“Bisckburn, Nottingham.’’ ® 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


‘ies, 2 Sire ade apted fo oF laying ying encausti ic 
p making joints in sanitar ipes, internal stucco, concre 
oundations, &. ee 


t Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

_ NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
Burn Lis Limp, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements. 
fing Tiles, Drain Pipes, mee Tiles, Bath Bricks, 

‘ie Railway ae water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


| EMLEY & SONS, Lim* 


3team Sawing, Moulding, Tinie and fi aie 
3 Polishing Works, * 
‘NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. |E- 


[Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” 
_ always on hand. 


STEAM 


Ss. 
LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 


MARBLES] 3) QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
Works—BOURTON, DORSET, 


CHAFF CUTTING, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


. Ss HINDLEY. 


ESTAB.) LIMITED. (1871. 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
REGISTERED No. 60808. 
Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby 


Specialty: ‘*‘BALTIC REDWOOD.” 
Prize Meda!, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1888. 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


ENGINES 


In Small Sizes, 


FOR 


GRINDING, 


VENTILATING, 
PUMPING, &. 
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PORTSMOUTH. . 
For Building Eight Houses, Portsea, for Mr. W. A. Bone. 


Mr. A. E. J. Guy, Architect. 
T. W. Quick, Portsmouth. ; : ’ » hl, 170,050 
J. Crockerell, Portsmouth . : ’ : si gts Boe DO 
HE, Boulton, Portsmouth ° ° 2 v3: 102055 0.00) 
H. Jones, Portsmouth ° ‘ 1 07. 2090- 10.50 
T. P. HALL, Portsmouth (accepted JEG ‘ eG: O50 
3 Be McPhail, Portsmouth . : + 93616 o 
W. Learmouth, Portsmouth (withdrawn) os COSY Os 0 


For Completion of the East End of the Cathedral, including 
the Sanctuary and Side Chapels, Two Transepts, and the 
Crossing of Nave, Porch, Sacristies, &c, for the Right 
Rev. Dr. Virtue, Bishop of Portsmouth. Mr. JOSEPH 
STANISLAUS HaNso, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 27 Alfred 
Place West, South Kensington. Quantities by Mr. Henry 
Smith, 8 John Street, Adelphi. 

W.R.&C. LIGHT, Portsmouth (accepted) . £9,685 0 0 


SILLOTH. 
For Building Shop and Dwelling-house, Silloth, for the Aspatria 
Industrial Co-operative Society, Limited. 


Building. 
R. Ormiston : : . : ° » £290 0 Oo 
J. JOHNSTON (accepted) : . . F eu 2oye = 30 | 
Plastering and Cementing. 
JOHNSTON Bros. (accepted ee i : 63045 Ore 
Joinering. 
W. Martin e e e ° * > a » 195 0 0 
J. Thompson : . . ’ , ° * 495° -0.<0 
Hill & Reay, Wigton . , ‘ ‘ : 3 1005-0 0 
J. ELLIOT (accepted) . ; : = : Sat oy prone wae.) 
Slating. 
G. Fell, Wigton . 5 . : . : Vee Sl seer spec, 
te; Mandall, Maryport . ‘ ; ; aoe eho 
J: Smith, Carlisle Se eo. Vo 
Cis. NANSON, Carlisle (accepted) 28 10 0 
Painting and Glazing. 
SING & MARK, Carlisle (accepted Mics : 3110-10 


Whole of the Work. 


ea) 
Nv 
12) 
ie) 
ie) 


W. Martin . - 


Rest of Silloth. 


Telegrams— 
ee ADAMANT, HULL.” 


pal/ SKELSEYS \i¥ 
ba\ ADAMANT |p} 


\e y/ ~) 


Offices:—12i Hich Street, Hull. 
CONTRACTOR TO 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 


RHYL. 
For Three Ornamental Shelters on the Promenades, Rhyl. 
J. T. Clark, Hanley . ; ; ‘ 3 3/833: 2 048 
Jones & Roberts, Rhyl ‘ ; ° P 3 BED De oe 
A. KRAUSS, Bristol (accepted) . 5 ag saw FOG ON oO 


SNETTISHAM. 4 
For Building Villa Residence at Snettisham, Mr, joe A 


HILLAM, Architect, Windsor Road, Lyme. 


Villa. Iron Fence, &e. - 


R. Mayes, East Dereham . .£410 Io O £12, 0 we 

Geo. Chambers, Dersingham 386 15 oO 918 6 

J. CHILVERS & MATSELL, Snet- Sa aee 
tisham (accepted) . . - 3750 8 1212 © 


TODMORDEN. 
For Erection of Thirteen cone on the Stansfield Halt a 
Estate, Todmorden. JESSE pee Arcee ‘ 
Quantities by ene ee RS 
Accepted Tenders. pe 
B. Lumb, Todmorden, mason and bricklayer Sag i 
Halstead Bros., Eastwood, carpenter and joiner. 
S. Barnes & Sons, Todmorden, slater. 
H. Whitaker, Todmorden, plumber and glazier. 
W. Mitchell, Cornholme, plasterer. 
Total, £2,688. 
For Erection of Three Houses on the Stansfield Hall Estate, 
Mr. JESSE HORSFALL, Architect, Todmorden. Quantities 
by Architect. ah 


Accepted Tenders. 
John Heyworth, Todmorden, mason and bricklayer. 
Halstead Bros., Eastwood, carpenter and joiner. 
S. Barnes & Sons, T odmorden, slater. 
F. Davies, Todmorden, plumber and glazier. 
James ’Blacka, Todmorden, plasterer. 
Total, £1,240. 


For Erection of Two Cottages at Hollins, Todmorden. Me 
JESSE HORSFALL, Architect. Quantities by Architect. 
Accepted Tenders. ee 
John Heyworth, Todmorden, mason and bricklayer. = me 
Halstead Bros., Eastwood, carpenterand joiner, 
S. Barnes, j jun., Todmorden, slater. eS ee 
R. B. Ingham, Todmorden, plumber and glazier. ; 
J. Blacka, T odmorden, plasterer. 
Total, £384. 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1885. 


SERELSEY’s a 


“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT, 


Works :—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP- CANAL, 


Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application, : 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR COMPANY, 


Makers of the Standard Hydraulic Elevators which have been fixed in the Hotel Victoria : 
National Liberal Club; Great Northern Hotel, King’s Cross; South Kensington Hotel; 
Pulteney Hotel: Warnford Court, E.C., &c., &c.;: and in Manchester Town Hall ; 

Queen’s Hotel, Manchester, &c., &c. | 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, ‘EC. 


1889—GOLD MEDAL, PARIS—1889 
And Seventeen cther Goxp, Sity. xOLD, SILVER, and BRONZE MEDALS, IN AY r a be nig 


W* WOOLLAMS & CO., (CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 


Original M 
g akers of TO ARCHITECTS SPECIFYING 


ARTISTIC soHN stToNEs’ 
W A [ [- p A P E if §, Revolving Shutters, Lifts & Hoists, 


Swivel Partitions, or Theatre 
GUARANTEED 


Curtains. 
FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


Please alter Address in Specification to 
Epecial facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths, 


ESTIMATES FOR PRIVATE PATTERNS FREE. i ROSSIDE, ULVERSTONE,” 


Kindl te “Trade Mark,” 
Bre ety en og TO BUILDERS ORDERING 
STONES’ MANU FACTURES, 


80LE ADDRESS :—_110 HIGH ONboR eee MANCHESTER 
Please Address to 


SQUARE), LONDON, W 
“ROSSIDE, ULVERSTONE.” 


he KING. e 

te GREEN & KING), 2 

HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, —_— 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman ‘Sq, W. 


Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. — 


SHORLANDS] 


Patent Warm-Air Generating 


MANCHESTER GRATE,| 


MADE IN EVERY DESIGN. § 
Adopted by the Principal School Boards 
throughout the Kingdom. é 
SUCCESS oA eee 


E. H. SHORLAND, | 
St. Gabriel’s Works, Erskine St., tinal del f 


VOLUME XLII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Tandsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price lv, 6d, 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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GIBBS’ PATENT GIBBS’ P ATENT GIBBS’ PATENT 


Noiseless Outlet Ventilator. 


= — WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, ie aS: 


ene From 412 /=— each. 


W.%, In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY THE 
ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE 

| LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS | 
iii THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. qu a st 
THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 


(Rd. Design.) 


BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS. PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. PLAIN IRON FRONTS. 
CHEAPEST, | KINDLY 
STRONGEST ann | COMPARE MAKE 
AND No. 16. sad Styhe AND 
BEST VENTILATOR : bel) PRICE. 


IN THE MARKET. 


| 


: SS : Q 
BE : a EE 
ae i i ao 
o ad i a 
Ay ei oo [2a] a th Q 
SH SwE | FB 
| <q rw A E a) 
rae 6a i 
wa As 
isa ES < bh O 
a & A HS 
oP 3 eae 


No. 4 (Circular Front). 
STRONG GALVANISED BoarpD SCHOOL 


eo pt PATTERN. 

te! 

ne GOTHIC. 

eal FI Soi, Pipe PATTERN. 
ee aa 


re 


| 


| ‘A 
_ 


: 6 ee N 
IA \e 


(Registered Design.) 
PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


No. 3 Pecrctaed Beige): 
' GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 
EXTRACTOR. 


PRICE LIST— _EX-WORKS, ‘LIVERPOOL. (Subject to Alteration without Notice.) 
ROOF oo Li ah a Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong (jalvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 


| "coe a2 in diae st ess aos to 6 in. bi ie 11 6 | Extractor, ae in. dia. ...... 8 to 10 in. pipe. ag ue O | Extractor, 36 in. dia.. ......14 to 18 in, pipe..£9 15 O 
} Spite tee » 954 COLT 2h oy L.17 | Fae ee EMS) oa sie wes 9tol2 4, 5 45 CE aOR MAS TE"to 20 ie cL ae 
” 16 ” eeecee é to 8 » oe 2 12 6 | ” 7 IGE Te Ske 12 to 14 ” ee 7 » 48 $9) | hs 304 Seer’ 18 to 24 ” - 1615 O 
” ho Sty aR a ae Tibor Sh. i 55 m8 5°07 ” 30 OG anh o LO Leas + 7 10 0 Pe She iN) a tee ala Os 2716.27) yi, --19 0 0 


New Illustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOH®™ STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


[1} Telephone Number, 1389. Telegrams- RETO NS Liverpool. 
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THORNE. 4 
For Additions, Alterations and Repairs to Crowtrees Farm, 
Thorne. Messrs. WILLIAM Lewis & SON, Architects, 
York. Quantities by Architects. 
J. Wilson & Son, York ‘ 


. £2,061 Io 4 
R. Harvey Rawson, Rotherham . 


1,994 9 © 


G. Shepherd, Escrick Te OLOeTO LO 
B. Wortley, Doncaster T0122 <0: iD 
W. Barton, Doncaster 1,667 9 3 
Smith Bros , Doncaster 1,350 9 oO 
WALSALL. 
For Improvement Works, Frederick Street, Walsall. 
J. Evans, Walsall : : 3 A - £387 0 0 
J. Atkins, Walsall : 384. 0 0 
S. & E. Bentley, Leicester . 362 0 O 
H. Holloway, Wolverhampton . £2 340 00 G 
G. Law, Kidderminster (accepied ) - 207 0.0 


WHESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
For Alterations and Additions to 1 Royal Crescent, Weston- 
super-Mare, for purposes of Turkish Baths, for Mr. H. 
Ruck. Mr. CHARLES S, LEECH, Architect, Weston-super- 


Mare. 
A. J. Dorey, Weston-super-Mare ~ £336:-0 0 
Charles Taylor, Weston-super-Mare . ; <¢5239 0-0 
_G. H. Pocock, Weston-super-Mare (accepted). 215 0 Oo 
WOLLEIGH. 


Buildings at Wolleigh, 
LL & SON, Architects, 


For Erection of a House and Stable 
Bovey Tracey. Messrs. J. W. Row 
Newton Abbot. 


E. Andrews, Teignmouth. = £4,934 05-0 
W. A. Goss, Torquay 4 ; - 4,430 0 0 
Aggett & Underhill, Chagford . 4,418 0 0 
F. A. Stacey, Newton Abbot 4,150 0 oO 
Lapthorn & Goad, Plymouth 4X33 O30 
Parker Bros., Newton Abbot 3.988 Io Oo 
Willis Bros., Moreton-Hampstead 33939 0 O 
Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth . 3,897 a oO 
W. H. Gooding, Exeter . 3 3,715 0 O 
Brimblecombe & Ellis, Chagford 3.711 0:0 
Brimblecombe & Sons, Chagford 3700 0 O 
Chapman & Pearse, Kingsbridge 3,680 18 o 
W. Trevena, Plymouth : : . 3,598 O O 
RUNDLE Bros, Kingsbridge (accepted ) 3,547 9 0 


Telegraphic Addresses : 


Chief Omices is OOLITE BATH.” G. W. Railway Mileage Sta’ 0 
Se aoe aeaneect ON." Paddington, 

pate Oo tk THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, aro in a L. & 5, W.B, Station, 
nox eee position to supply every description of Bath Stone ae : a tee 
COMBE DOWN. from any and all of the quarries previously owned | EVERY KIND OF STONE ; 
STOKE GROUND. IN STOCK. 


by 
Pictor & Sons. 


WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 
CRSHAM DOWN 
CORNGRI?. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


THE 


Isaac Sumsion, 


BAT Ez. 


Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. 


Corsham Bath Stone Co., Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 


SIMPLE! 


Over One Million Feet specified within Three Months, 


MARK FAWCETT & CO., 


4 
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REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS, 


List of the Plumbers Registered since last list :— 


Nene London F ourneymen. 
LINKLATER, J., 8 Geere Road, Portway, West Ham, E. 
ROWLAND, A. E, 1o1 Sixth Avenue, Queen’s Park, W. — 
Woops, H. H., 130 Abbotts Road, Bromley, E. 


Provincial Masters. 
BATES, J., Bridges Road, Litherland, Liverpool. ole 
BLACKIE, R, 1 Bellhaven Terrace, Morningside, Edinburgh, 
BLANE, E., Connah’s Quay, Flint. eas. 
FARMER, S, 60 High Street, Long Eaton, near N ottingham. 
HEWITT, W., New Street, Margate. og: ae 
MACDONALD, T. D., 28 Heads Street, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, 
PINNINGTON, R, 65 St. Anne Street, Chester. eee 
Pum, G., Market Drayton. 
WHITELAW, W., 55 High Park Street, Liverpool. 


Provincial fourneymen., 
AIREY, T., 9 Shaws Brow, Kendal. 
BUCKLES, J., 83 Coleridge Street, Liverpool. 
FORREST, J., 3 Watson Crescent, Edinburgh. 
FRUIN, F. H., 3 Mummery’s Buildings, Margate. 
GoLpsMITH, L., 7 St. John’s Road, Margate. 
GOULBOURN, T., 49 Arthur Street, Walton, Liverpool. 
HOUFTON, A. F., New Carriage Works, Bishopstoke. 
JOHNSTON, R. MCK , 12 Dover Street, Preston, 
LovE, A., 88 Oliver Street, Birkenhead. 
LYALL, T., 146 High Street, Dalkeith, N.B. _ 
MAINE, J. H., 25 Fairview Place, Liverpool. 
McDoucatl, J. L,, Tait Street, Dalkeith, N.B. 
PAGET, A., 4 Albert Villas, Albert Road, Bexley, Kent, 
RoBeErRTS, T., 1 New Peploe Street, Hoole, Chester. 
RUSSELL, P., Kilspindie, Aberlady, N.B. 
SLATER, J. F., 2 Shaw Street, Derby. 
SLAUGHTER, F. J., 36 Gratwicke Road, Worthing. 
THOMAS, E., 6 Dunluce Street, Walton, Liverpool. 
WALLS, J. H., 16 Drumdryan Street, Edinburgh. 


iE FIRMS, Ln. 


LONDON DEPOTS, 


UNLIMITED SELECTION. 


SPECIAL SIZES READILY 
OBTAINED, 


PROMPT DESPATCH. 


R. J. Marsh & Oo., 
Limited, 
S. BR. Noblo. 


ry 


PERFECT !! CHEAP 
EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS. 


Ay 


Further particulars and Estimates on application to 


50 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. JOHN GRUNDY’s patent warm-air ventilating smoke- 
consuming firegrates have been specified for the Mortlake 
Schools by Mr. T. E. Collcutt, architect for the Imperial 
Institute. 

THE Cuckfield Guardians have accepted the tender of Mr. 
W. Pledge, of East Grinstead, for the erection of a new 
infirmary at the workhouse, at the cost of 3,637/. 1os.6¢@. The 
Board have decided to borrow 4,800/. 


AT the conference of the British Medical Association lately 
held in Birmingham, the following resolution, moved by Dr. 
Alfred Hill, Medical Officer of Health, Birmingham, and 
seconded by Dr. J. B. Welch, Handsworth, was carried, 
viz. :—“ That this public medicine section of the meeting of the 
British Medical Association in Birmingham approves of the 
system of education, examination and registration of plumbers, 
and of the formation of a committee and local centre for the 
purpose in Birmingham, and expresses its hope that the memo- 
rial addressed to the Plumbers’ Company be approved and acted 
on in the interests of public health.” 


WE hear from Wales that owing to the railway strikes and 
the scarcity of men, it has been almost impossible in some 
parts to get tenders for building sent in. 


AT the meeting of the Watch Committee of the Worcester 
City Council, the town clerk reported that the powers for which 
the Council had applied for lighting the city by means of elec- 
tricity had been granted under a provisional order. It was 
suggested that the gas company should obtain a transfer of the 
powers from the Council, as it would be too big a thing for the 
city to undertake. The matter was referred to a committee. 

MESSRS. WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, have 
been awarded a silver medal for their show at the Exhibition 
nd Fire and Life-saving Apparatus, now being held at Amster- 

am. 

THE Linsdale Institute, Leighton Buzzard, is being warmed 
and ventilated by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester, by 
means of his patent Manchester grates and inlet and outlet 
ventilators. 

THE Capital and Counties Banking Co. are about to build 
a new bank at Guernsey. The floors will be of fireproof 
construction on Fawcett’s system. 


bb] 
” 
ep] 
» 
39 
” 


The price of the above Set is 17s. 


P. A. 


International 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE American Manufacturer, of Pittsburg, says a new building 
material is being put on the market for which many advantages 
are claimed, among which are that it is fireproof and water- 
proof, tough, easily handled and cheap. It is known as 
“plaster board,” the base of it being gypsum, and it is said to 
be one-third lighter than ordinary plastering. Its properties 
seem to peculiarly adapt it for use in such structures as the 
use of iron would not be feasible, and yet in which the many 
desirable qualities of iron are needed. A company is being 
formed for the manufacture of this new material. 


THE American Engineer, Chicago, says :—We learn that 
steps are being taken to suppress the smoke nuisance. At the 
time of writing this we are compelled to shut our office windows, 
to prevent further pouring in of black, sulphurous smoke, and 
this on the ninth storey of one of the best business blocks in 
the city, directly opposite the Grand Pacific Hotel. The 
obstinacy of some hotel proprietors and owners of buildings 
should be severely punished. The smoke nuisance in Chicago 
is a disgrace to the city and robs it of its good name. A most 
exasperating nuisance is it when the temperature is up among 
the nineties. 


THE WV.W. Lumberman, of Chicago, observes that there is 
one feature of the local real estate boom that is not healthy. 
Building is not keeping pace with land sales. In previous 
periods of the city’s growth, the larger dealers in subdivisions 
promoted sales by building cottages and flats so as to settle up 
neighbourhoods, and thereby enhance the value of their hold- 
ings. But since the late craze among speculators and the 
people at large attained full headway, dealers have found that 
they could make big profits by selling land alone, and they 
have, to a large extent, abandoned building ; they can use their 
money to better advantage for the time being. The result is 
that vast bodies of outlying !and are being sold in acre tracts 
or lots far in advance of any possible improvement. Rapid as 
is the city’s growth, it cannot keep up with such expansion. 
There is area enough now partly built over in this city to 
accommodate a population of several millions without crowd- 
ing. It takes time to build a London, a Paris, a Vienna or a 
Pekin. 

It is noted by Architecture and Building, New York, that 
an important industry has just been started at New Portage, 
Ohio—the manufacture of straw lumber. If the hopes of the 


ART PLATES FROM “‘THE ARCHITECT.” A 


AWARDED GOLD MEDALS, 
Health Exhibition and Architectural and 
Building Trades Exhibition (1889). 


PROOE IMPRESSIONS 


JOHN SELL COTMAN'S PICTURES, 


LATELY ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 15 inches. 
No, 1. 


The Titles are as follows :— 


The Storm at Sea. No. 8. Breaking the Clod. No. 15. Cader Idris. 
2. Twickenham. » 9. View in North Wales. ,, 16. Castle Eden Dean, Durham. 
3. A Shadowed Stream. » LO. Norman Arches. », 17. Bamborough Castle. 
4, The Draining Mill. » Ll. Byland Abbey. » 18. The Interior of Norwich 
5. On the Greta. », 12. Norwich, from the Cromer |— Cathedral. 
6. The Chateau, Normandy. Road. ,, 19. Mountain Pass in the 
7. Rouen from, Mount St. » 13. Dewy Eve. Tyrol. 

Catherine. », 14. Mousehold Heath. », 20. Postwick Grove. 


6d.; by post, carefully packed in patent roller, 18s. 


KINDLY ORDER HARLY, AS ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER OF PROOF COPIES CAN BE OBTAINED. 


Through your Newsagent; Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstalls; or from 


GILBERT WOOD, 175 STRAND, LONDON, 


W.C. 
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projectors are realised an immense business will be speedily 
built up, and houses finished in various shades and fashions of 
straw lumber, instead of handsome hard woods, will become 
common. It will begin work immediately, and as soon as 
enough of its product is finished to make it possible, it is 
intended to erect a house out of the material, and see whether 
it will stand the weather. The company believe it will with- 
stand the weather and prove available for fancy tiling for 
roofing purposes and the like, and that it will be both water- 
proof and weatherproof, and in a measure fireproof as well. 


THE Sanitary Engineer, of Chicago, gives the following 
extract from a letter from a plumber in Columbus, Ohio :—It 
may interest some of your readers to know that while there is 
a law to regulate the plumbing and sewage of the city of 
Columbus, the plumbers have received no benefit from it as 

yet, for the B.P.W. can find no politician with the necessary 
iaouleige to fill the position of building inspector. Therefore 
we have no plumbing inspectors and hundreds of jobs are 
being put in by the class of men known as jerry plumbers, of 
which class we have a large per cent. The reputable plumbers 
can hardly get any contract work at a fair profit, and almost 
every week some new fiim of jerry plumbers receives a license 
to put in more of the same class of work which has given the 
plumber his unsavoury reputation as a “ thief and robber.” 


THE master plumbers of Texas, with a view to forming a 
State association, held a meeting [at Waco last month, and 
elected a president and committee. The meeting then 
adjourned till October. 


The St. Louis Budlder and Contractor says:—Two London 
architects have been discussing the questions as to whether or 
not the designing of furniture and interior decoration comes 
within the province of architecturaldesign. Mr. John D. Sedding 
expresses his belief that it is as much the function of the archi- 
tect to design a chair as to design a capital, and to pay as much 
attention to the constructive soundness of a table as to that of 
a truss roof. Mr. Sedding certainly demands much of the 
architect. He would have him a specialist in the finer and 
lighter forms of artistic design, as well as the author of the pro- 
ductions in that larger, less exacting and bolder character which 
go to make up the work of the average architect. Mr. William 
Woodward takes up the question in opposition, and is very 
emphatic in his presentation of the case. He says an architect 
may ‘‘meddle and muddle as much as he likes with the design- 
ing of tablecloths and arm-chairs, stained-glass windows and 
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wall-paper, but in the end he will find that the realisation of 
his designs, as compared with those of the specialist, are objects 
of mirth to the critic and of chagrin to the man who pays. I 
absolutely decline to believe, until I see the work itself, that 
any living architect can turn out stained-glass, decorative work, 
wall-paper, china and furniture, which shall be so good, or 
nearly so good, as that of those gentlemen who, being artists in 
their way, are specialists in the knowledge of the exact effect 
which their designs will produce.” 


THE NILE BARRAGE. 


A CAIRO correspondent of the Z7zmes gives the subjoined 


account of the great work just accomplished in Egypt :— 
In the month of June last the greatest engineering achieve- 
ment which English enterprise and skill has yet attempted on 


the banks of the Nile was quietly brought to a successful ter- 


mination. No flourish of trumpets heralded the event, and it 


may be doubted whether the general public have any butthe 


vaguest possible idea of what has been accomplished. Indeed, 


by the numerous Britons who throng to Egypt during the — 


winter months, the barrage is viewed rather in the light of a 
convenient picnic resort than as one of the finest monuments 
of the results of British administration. Sir Colin Scott 
Moncrieff, the Under Secretary of State for Public Works, has 
recently drawn up an account of the works that have been in 


progress since 1886 to put the barrage into a thoroughly sound — 
condition, and a short account of what he states may rot be 


without interest at this moment. 


The Nile barrage consists, as most people are aware, of two. 


great dams or weirs placed across the river at the point where 


it divides into two branches, one flowing out into the sea at 
Rosetta and the other at Damietta. 


Each weir is along bridge, — : 


the arches of which can be closed when required, so asto hold 


the water up, and at the sides are locks for the passage of 
boats. 
above the barrage i is raised and diverted into three main canals, 
which irrigate the whole of Lower Egypt. 


During low Nile the arches are closed, and the water — 


When the river is 


in flood the arches are opened and _ every possible obstruction ee ie 


to the flow of the stream is removed. 


The barrage was begun in the year 1843, under the direciaas eee 
of Mougel Bey, a French engineer, and it was finished in 1861, 


The Rosetta barrage consisted of 61 arches, and its total length S 
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was 465 métres ; the Damietta barrage, with a length of 535 
métres, was constructed with 71 arches. The total cost of the 
work amounted to 1,800,000/., a sum which does not take into 
account the enormous quantity of forced labour which was 
employed on its construction. The Rosetta barrage was fitted 
with gates, and was tried for the first time in 1863. Cracks 
soon appeared, and a serious subsidence occurred in 1867, after 
which date any attempt to make use of it was abandoned. 
Daring this period the maximum height of water held up was 
_§ feet 9 inches, and that was only for a short time. On the 
pecs side the arches were never supplied with gates 
at all. 

On Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff’s arrival in Egypt in 1883 
one of the first schemes that came before him was a proposal 
to irrigate the whole of Lower Egypt by means of pumps, at an 
initial cost of 700,000/. and an annual outlay of 250,000/.  Dis- 
regarding the opinicns of experts, who all warned him that the 
barrage was a worthless failure, Sir Colin wisely decided that, 
before having recourse to extravagant expedients for irrigating 
the country, it was at least worth while to give the barrage a 
trial, and see whether something could not be made of it. It 
required a very high degree of moral courage to incur so heavy 
a responsibility, as the consequences of failure would have been 
extremely disastrous. The barrage, which even when new had 
not been considered strong enough to do the work required 
of it, had been absolutely neglected for fifteen years. The 
timbers were rotten and the iron rusted. There were no 
officials competent to superintend its working. During the 
two following years, 1884 and 1885, the most unsound portions 
of the barrage were patched up at a cost of about 44,000/.,, and 
during the season of low Nile an attempt was made to hold up 
the water by means of it. In the first year the level was raised 
by 7 feet 2 inches, and in the second year by 9g feet Io inches. 
This enabled the canals to be flushed, and caused a very con- 
siderable increase of irrigation in Lower Egypt. 

It was impossible, however, to continue for an indefinite 
period a system which was only made to succeed by the 
incessant watchfulness of the superintending engineers. At 
any moment an accident might have stopped irrigation at the 
most critical season of the year, and the whole cotton crop, 
upon which the prosperity of Egypt is so largely dependent, 
might have been almost entirely destroyed. When, therefore, 
the Great Powers in 1885 gave their consent to a million being 
spent upon irrigation works, the first work undertaken was the 
putting of the barrage in a thoroughly sound state. 


The ground upon which the foundations of the barrage are 
laid consists of nothing more solid than alternate beds of fine 
river sand and alluvial mud. During low Nile, when the 
arches are closed, there is a difference of level in the water on 
either side, amounting in June 1885 to nearly 10 feet. Hence 
the water has a constant tendency to percolate under the 
foundations and establish a uniform level. In doing this it 
carries along with it particles of the mud and sand on which 
the barrage rests, and by degrees undermines the whole 
structure. The problem was, then, to build across the river a 
foundation either sufficiently deep or sufficiently broad to stop 
the water from passing underneath, or to compel what little did 
pass to travel so far either vertically or horizontally that its 
velocity would be checked. In this way not only would the 
water be unable to wash away the sand and mud, but it would 
even deposit the particles of sand and mud which it brought 
along with it, and thus the substratum would every year 
become more and more impermeable. After careful considera- 
tion, it was decided to spread the foundations out horizontally, 
so as to form a broad watertight platform, rather than to sink a 
deep wall of concrete in the river bed. The latter. would have 
cost much more, and, moreover, it was feared that the result of 
making deep excavations close to the barrage might bring the 
whole structure down. Besides adding to the width of the 
foundations, it was necessary to give additional solidity to the 
whole work. For this purpose a solid bed of Portland cement 
concrete, 4 feet thick, was spread over the old flooring, and 
covered under the arches and down stream, where the action 
was severest, with a heavy pavement of dressed Trieste stone, 
and up stream with rubble limestone masonry. A line of sheet 
piling, 16 feet deep, was carried across the whole river 85 feet 
above the bridge. 

The preliminary stages of the work were begun on March 24, 
1886. An earthen cofferdam was built out into the river 
enclosing the twenty arches at the western end of the Rosetta 
barrage, which were the arches most seriously cracked. The 
water within this dain was pumped out, and it was then possible 
to examine and repair the old foundation. The work done in this 
first short season was more or less of an experimental character, 
and there was only time to partially repair six bad floorings. 
Work began in earnest in 1887, when it was resolved to com- 
plete the western half of the Rosetta barrage. One of the chief 
difficulties that had to be encountered was that the working 
season was necessarily a very short one. On account of the 
state of the river flood a beginning could never be made before 
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the end of November. The portion of the barrage which was 
to be operated upon was first enclosed by great earthen banks 
forming a cofferdam all round. They had to be made in deep 
water, and this part of the work always took more than two 
months. Then the water inside had to be pumped out, and it 
was considered fortunate if the actual work on the foundations 
could be begun by the first days of March. It then continued 
without intermission day and night until the end of June, when 
the Nile began to rise again. There was not time in each 
season to repair more than the half of either barrage. The 
work was, therefore, spread over four years. 

A further difficulty was due to the fact that all the time the 
barrage was being mended it was necessary to use it to hold 
the water up. From the pressure of the water outside springs 
were constantly breaking out in the floor of the portion from 
which the water had been excluded, and on one occasion in the . 
last season of all there was a serious risk of the work being | 
interrupted for the rest of the summer owing to a disaster of 
this kind. Other difficulties were constantly presenting them- 
selves, especially in the earlier stages of the work. Almost 
every day some new trouble had to be faced, some new 
expedient invented. 

By the middle of June of the present year the great work | 
was practically completed. A few further operations had still | 
to be done, but the barrage below the water-line was finished. | 
The outlay up to date has been 405,000/., and what still remains , 
to be done may bring this amount up to 420,000/. as the cost of 
restoring the barrage. It is almost impossible to estimate with 
any degree of accuracy the benefits which have accrued, and | 
will, now that the work is finished, accrue to a still greater | 
extent to the country from the barrage. Sir Colin thinks that — 
during the past five years, while the barrage was as yet incom- 
plete, the annual value of the cotton crop alone has been 
increased by over 800,coo/. It would, however, be somewhat , 
rash to attribute the whole of this to the working of the barrage, 
though it is evident that, in Sir Colin’s opinion, that is a sufficient | 
explanation of the fact. 

Sir Colin ends his report by mentioning in the highest terms | 
the services rendered by the English engineers who, under his , 
orders, have been engaged upon this work. There can be no 
doubt that they fully deserve the praise he has bestowed upon 
them. But Sir Colin says nothing about the man who had to 
bear the responsibility for all that was done, and to whom the 
credit of initiating the idea must be given, namely, himself, 
Had it not been for his energy, courage and independence a 


work which is.a source of pride to every Englishman in Egypt, 
and a solid and perpetual boon to the toiling fellaheen, would 
never have been brought into practical utiliry. 
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THE LATE REV. W. H. SIMMS. 


ON Monday the body of the late Rev. W. H. Simms, who died 
on Friday last, was buried at Littlehampton, Sussex. Mr. 
Simms was in his seventy-third year at his death. He was for 
many years engaged in business as a contractor, and on the 
introduction of railways undertook the construction of many 
large railway works in the Midland Counties on behalf of Mr. 
Jackson. About twelve or thirteen years since he was ordained 


a Presbyter of the Reformed Episcopal Church, and incumbent | 


of St. Saviours Church, a Gothic building in New Road, 
Littlehampton. Mr. Simms took a great interest in the pros- 
perity of Littlehampton, and was an ardent lover of music, 
organising “Popular Saturday evenings” for the working 
classes, himself giving a summary of the news of the week, 
and occasionally taking a song. Last year, on account of fail- 
ing health, an assistant minister was appointed, but this led to 
unhappy differences, and the congregation broke up, Mr. Simms 
resigning in January last, and in June the church was sold by 
the mortgagee to the Rev. J. A. Rivington, curate of the parish 
church. It remains unoccupied. An adjoining hall, which 
forms part of the premises, is, however, used occasionally for 
entertainments, 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, LIMITED. 


Messrs. KING, MASTERMAN & TERRY, of the Union Foundry, 
Kidsgrove, Staffordshire, have concluded an agreement with 
Messrs. Woodhouse & Rawson United, Limited, of 88 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C., for the transfer of their business 
and works to that company. Messrs. C. E. Masterman and 
S. H. Terry will undertake the management of the works, and 
Mr. H. Sampson King will represent Messrs. Woodhouse & 
Rawson United, Limited, at their Westminster Offices, 16 
Great George Street, SW. The works and business were 
taken over by Messrs. Woodhouse & Rawson United, Limited, 
from June 2 this year. This arrangement places at their dis- 
posal an old-established engineering works situated in the heart 
of the Staffordshire coal and iron district, and possessing direct 
railway and canal communication with all parts of the kingdom. 
With this addition to their existing works in London and 
Manchester, they are in a position to manufacture and supply 
complete plant for electric-lighting stations, including engines, 


boilers, dynamos, accumulators, lamps, and all accessories and 
fittings. These works have carried out large contracts for 
complete gas and water works, gold mining plant, steam ard 
hydraulic cranes, and every description of engines and boilers. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


Photography and Building. 
IN the thirty-fourth number of “ The Photographic Annual 
and Comprehensive Catalogue of Photographic Material, 
Chemicals and Apparatus,” lately issued by Mr. Jonathan 
Fallowfield, of Lambeth, he informs the public that with a view 
of providing more ample accommodation for his increasing 
stock and show-rooms in which to better display novelties, he 
has fitted up fine new premises in Charing Cross Road, only 
six doors from Oxford Street, where the central position and 
arrangement of stock will enable him to supply and forward all 
goods with even greater promptitude than hitherto. In return- 
ing thanks for the support accorded him for the last thirty-five 
years, during which gigantic strides have been made in 
photography, he acknowledges that it has been his endeavour 
to take the lead in introducing novelties and keep his 


customers well posted up in all new processes and formule. 
The 1890 annual has a large amount of information that will 
be of special value to foreign customers. Pages 405 to 419 are 
devoted toa series of photographic hints which will be useful to 
professionals and amateurs at home andabroad. Among them 
are hints very wisely devoted to simple matters, as it is simple 
things that most frequently cause failure and interfere with the 
success of the amateur. For instance, it is said, ‘‘ Never scak 
your plates in water before developing unless you want flat and 
muddy negatives and pinholes by the score. Brush the plate 
well before laying in the dish and then pour on the developer,” 
and “in choosing a shutter, don’t go for polish, look to 
efficiency,” or ‘‘ always lock up your plates and dark slides, 
and never leave them about for prying fingers to open and 
spoil,” &c. Of “ The Facile” hand camera it is said that it 
“lends itself wonderfully to induce its owners to go in for 
making lantern slides of their negatives—old and young 
eagerly watch each fleeting scene and imagine themselves back 
in the self-same spot and owe their thanks to the lantern and 
| plates for the faithful reproduction. Secure the shadow ere the 
i substance fades.” Architects have long since employed the 
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camera for such purposes as this and secured a faithful 
memento of many an historical building or ruin that has been 
improved off the land for ever. The camera has also been 
made to do good work in the hands of architects and students 

of architecture, while on their travels, and they have been 

enabled on their return to put before their colleagues examples 
of architecture, a sight only second in interest to an actual view 
of the buildings themselves. But the employment of photo- 

graphy by architects and engineers is every day being put to 
very practical purposes and its use in certain cases may 
often tend to save a weary course of litigation. Our 
readers are, we take it, many of them well up in the 
practice of photography and should get a copy of the 
annual, for they are in a position to appreciate it. We 
have not therefore attempted to give details of the great 
number of specialties, novelties, &c., but will merely notice 
the “ Facile” hand camera and the lantern-slide making camera 
in connection with each other. The latter, we read, “is always 
ready for producing lantern-slides from larger plates without the 
necessity of focussing ; all that is required to expose a plate 
being to insert a negative in the grooves at one end (film 
towards the lens), and in the dark room put a lantern-plate. 
in the carrier provided for it at the other end, the caps effec- 
tually excluding all light except that passing through the lens. 
No dark slide or lens cap is required. When the negative and 
plate are in position, the camera is carried out and pointed to 
the light, the exposure being one or two minutes, according 
to the circumstances, The camera is then carried back to the 
dark room, and lantern-plate taken out and developed.” The 
illustrations given refer to the “Facile” hand camera. This 
camera—the largest size—is 9} by 53 by 32, and weighs under 
5 lbs. It holds twelve plates or films, which are placed in 
Miall’s patent sheaths, which carry plates of any thickness. 
The camera can be used for vertical or horizontal pictures, by 
turning it on one side or holding it upright. The lenses are of 
fixed focus, with which every distance beyond Io feet is sharply 
defined. The landscape lens is an achromatic combination of 
43-inch focus, working at F 11, and gives remarkable definition. 
The 5 by 4 rapid rectilinear lens is 54-inch focus, and has four 
rotating stops, F 8, 11, 16, 22, and gives architectural pictures 
perfectly free from distortion. The finder is fitted in the body 
of the camera, landscape way, and gives the actual view on 
the plate at the moment of exposure. It can also be used as a 
view meter and actinometer, being sharply focussed on finely- 
ground glass. The shutter works in front of the landscape 


lens, and in the diaphragm slot of the R.R. lens. Is always 
set, and exposures can be made at will from 3; second to any 
duration. There is an interior safety shutter in addition, By 
simply -turning the milled head, the upper plate box moves 
forward and drops a plate into the lower box, which 
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moves backward, so that the plate for exposure is always 
in correct focus, and its number is shown on the indi- — 
cator on side of camera. The whole twelve plates can be 

passed through successively, and exposed in as few seconds. A 
large amount of the letterpress is devoted to instructions in 
various processes. These instructions contain clear and ex- — 
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Proof Impressions of the following Illustrations which have appeared in “ THE ARCHITEOT ” can now X 


Proofs, price 1s. 
Proofs (Special), price 2s. 6d. each (thick 


inches. Framed and Glazed in 


VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., 4.0.B, 
Size, 22 inches by 30 inches. 


A few Tinted Proofs may 


the Celebrated Artist 


Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 


LP THE DEAD. 


ATE can be obtained if 


“The ARCHITECT,” 


International Health Exhibition. 


form suitable for framing. SS oe 
DEPARTURE OF CRUSADERS 
FOR THE HOLY LAND. 


By G. GUFFENS. 
Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


CROWNING OF CHARLEMAGNE. 
By M. HENRI-LEOPOLD LEVY. 
(WALL PAINTING IN THE PANTHHON, PARIS) 
Size, Forty Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
Price One Shilling. ae 

Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


The well-known and beautiful Chromo-lithographs 


By H. STACY MARKS, R.A. a 
Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. — 
Price One Shilling, " 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
+? By Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
President of the Royal Academy. - 
(ordered at once), price 2s. each; by post, 2s, 2d. 


5S STRAND, LONDON, W.-C: 


each (thin Plate Paper). 
Size, 20 inches by 36 
Oak, Complete, 1 inch, 12s. 


each. Ditto, 1} inch, 
14s. each. Ditto, 


t 2s. 9d. 


By 


J. L. GEROME, 


22 inches. 


BY 

M. HENRI-LEOPOLD 
LEVY. 

in the Panthéon, Paris 
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jhaustive explications of processes from the first to the last 
stage. An immense amount of formul are also given, with 
the clearest instructions how to prepare them and how to use 
them, It sometimes happens that writers are so well up in 
their subject that they are unaware that their language at the 
critical points throws no light on matters they intend to 
explain. Those who know as much. as the writer himself 
does divine what he means, but for those-who do not the 
writer might as well have left the subject alone. This will not 
be found to be the case with Mr. Jonathan Fallowfield’s 
Photographic Annual. We are not referring here to writers on 
photography in particular, who, as a rule, avoid this mistake. 


Electric-Light Fittings. 


We call the attention of our readers to the illustrated 
catalogue of Messrs. Laing, Wharton & Down, electrical 
engineers, &c., 82A New Bond Street, W. The catalogue 
illustrates “artistic electric-light fittings,” and a more pleasing 
set of designs could not easily be got together. They include 
standards, suspension and bracket, pendant, &c. lights in 
various subdivisions, table lights, &c. Glass and opal shades, 
bulbs, tulip holders, &c., are shown in the prettiest of forms. 


A DESIRABLE WORTHING ESTATE. 


On Monday Mr. Edward Tewson, of the firm of Messrs. 
Debenham, Tewson, Farmer & Bridgewater, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Jordan & Gray, auctioneers, of Worthing, offered for 
sale by public auction at the Steyne Hotel, Worthing, the 
valuable freehold building estate known as Warwick House, in 
the heart of the town of Worthing, with extensive frontages of 
about 925 feet 5 inches to the High Street and Brighton Road. 
There is a commodious residence on the premises suitable for 
a public institution, school or sanatorium ; also two dwelling- 
houses fronting the High Street, the whole possessing an area 
of over seven acres, ripe for immediate development. The 
auctioneer said he valued the estate at over 18,000/., and if it 
was bought for building land over 2,000/, would be required to 
lay it out, therefore the property was well worth 16,000/. He 
certainly thought the town ought to acquire the estate for the 
purpose of making it a winter garden and pleasure resort. The 


bidding commenced at 4,009/, and rose to 8,2500,, when the 
property was withdrawn, the reserve price being 9,00c/. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled spectally for this Journal by 
Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & C assell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.) 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

12194. Wm. Ed. Gedge, for “Improvements in sash- 
balances.” (The Marshall Improved Window-furniture Com- 
pany, United States.) 

12207. Frank Carr, for “ A lift and drop-lock.” 

12219. Joseph Helliwell and Israel Helliwell, for “ Improve- 
ments in mantel-pieces.” 

12235. Wm. Ellis Marlett, for “ Improvements in doors for 
elevator-shafts and devices for operating the same.” 

12240. Reginald Haddan, for “ Improvements relating to 
the ventilation of milling-stones and delivery chutes and the 
like.” (Edouard Bargeon, France ) 

12278, Chas. Fulton, for “ Improvements in and relating to 
chimney cornices and in attachments therefor.” 

12304. Wm. Brandford and Wm. Benj. Brandford, for 
“Improvements in the construction and manufacture of axle 
sash-pulleys.” ‘ : 

12350, Frank Constable, for “Improvements in window- 
blind cord-pulleys.” 

12351. Howard Greenhous, for “ Improvements in apparatus 
for raising and lowering fuel in kitchen-ranges and the like.” 

12423. Horsen Beriah Kelsey, for “ An improved casement: 
fastener,” 

12424. John Foxall, for “ Improvements in dry gas-meters.” 

12466. Geo. Cadogan Gardner, for “ Sash-balances.” 

12500, John Pitt Bayly, for “An improved letter-box. 
(Arthur Johnston, U.S.A.) 


To INVENTORS. —Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ee 
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Art DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 


NORTON & CO.'S 


(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


' Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 


enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c., 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO... 
VICTORIA HOUSE, 


Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 


GLASS PAINTER. 


Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 


38 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HERBERT HANKS, 


DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &. 


Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 


: ALSO SANITARY WORK. 
ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE. 


89 Berners Street, Oxford St., London, W. 


- 


0. E. BIRCH, 


ainter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 


FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
C. E. BIRCH 


EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 
pane VENETIANS. Baty 
NTED and STAINE F ; 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS, ( 2° 10 inform the 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. eee eriatente: Gil 
DILAPIDATIONS. [TION. roe Capppanon “" 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP- on 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES, : 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS. 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 
pte Sa ti ene NE UB RMS SS OE a 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
30 NEWGATE S™- EC, 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS, 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs pergenny carried out, Estimates Free, 


ng. 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
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ROBERT BOYLE & SUNS 


atest Improved Patent (1882) 


Self-Acting Air-Pump VENTILATOR. © 


(PERFECTED OCTOBER 1887.) 


SO PER CENT. REDUCTION IN PRICH. 


The most Powerful 
Exhaust and 


CHEAPEST 
VENTILATOR 
IN THE MARKET. 


IMPERVIOUS TO 
WET AND DOWN- 
DRAUGHT. 


Strongly made of the 
Best Steel, 
Galvanised, and Finest 


CAUTION - 
TO ARCHITECTS, 


FRAUDULENT 
SUBSTITUTION. 


Having received complaints al- 
leging the faiinre in certain cases 
of the Air-pump Ventilator, upon 
examination being made it was 
found in every instance that the 
contractor had substituted, to 
secure a greater profit to himself, a 

{| cheap and inferior ventilator re- 
sembling in outward appearance 


the Air-pump Ventilator, which 
had been specified to be used. 

It is respectfully requested that 
in specifying the Ventilator the 
words “ Robert Boyle & Son’s latest 
improved Patent Seif-acting Air- 


; 0.1. Registered 


fens Workmanship. pump Ventilator”’ be used, = 2 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON’S ROBERT BOYLE & SON'S . 
Latest Improved Patent (1882) Latest Improved Patent (1882) e 


SOIL-PIPE DRAIN AND SEWER 
VENTILATORS. 


The Cheapest and most Efficient 
in the Market. g 


From [2/- each. 


Approved of and used by Bald- 
win Latham, C.E., Bailey-Denton, 
C.H., W. Eassie, C.H., and by all 
the leading Architects, Sanitary 
Engineers, Builders,and Plumbers 
in the United Kingdom. 


Soil. Pipe Drain or Sewer 
Ventilator, Ventilator. Concealed Roof Ky Ridge Ventilator. 


Freewbert Hoyvie Gz Son's 
Latest taped Air Inlet Brackets and ei Wall Panels, from LOQ/= each. . 


| Le 


ty Ait 1 — 7 wil $e — ~y 
i ‘ Ti ; 
Brass Nola, Bracket No. 2A. Panel No. 23. sadn No. 2B. Panel No. 20. 


N.B.—All the above Appliances are registered Title and Trade Mark, ony 


manufactured solely by us, and none infringement of which involves” a 


are genuine unless they bear our penalty of two years’ imprisonment. 


Registered Title and 


CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, &c., SENT POST ES ON APPLICATION. 


pees een CS ie ke nen pare eee 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


tel 


CovENTRY.—Nov. 30.—Plans, &c., are invited for Erection 
of Baths. Premiums of roo/. and 50/4 Mr. E, J. Purnell, 
Corporation Surveyor, Coventry. 


LoNDON.—Designs are invited for a Municipal Lodging- 
house for Men, Parker Street, Drury Lane. A Premium of 
1co/. to the Successful Competitor, to Merge in Commission of 
5 per Cent. if employed to carry out the Building. Mr. Dela 
Hooke, Clerk to the County Council. 


Mor LeEy.—Nov. 21.—Sketch Designs are invited for the 
Proposed Town Hall. Premiums of 100, 50 and 25 Guineas. 
Mr. M. Harold Sykes, Borough Surveyor, Morley. 


_ SWANSEA.— Sept. to.— Designs are asked for Proposed 
Higher Grade School for 500 Boys. Mr. A. Halden, Clerk to 
the School Board, Fisher Street, Swansea. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—For Additions, &c., to Brewery Premises 
for Mr. S. H. Facey. Mr. E.A. Johnson, Architect, St. Mary’s 
Chambers, Abergavenny. 

ARDSLEY.—Sept. 3.—For Building Working-men’s Club. 
Mr. J, P. Kay, Architect, 30 Park Square, Leeds. 

ARDSLEY.—Sept. 3.—For Building Three Shops and Houses. 
Mr. J. P. Kay, Architect. 


BANSTEAD Downs.—Sept. 4.—For Addition to Nurses’ 
Block at Lunatic Asylum. Apply at 40 Craven Street, Strand. 


BARNSLEY.—Sept. 3.—For Alterations, &c., at Harvey 


Institute. Mr. J. H. Taylor, Borough Su:veyor. 
BARNSTAPLE.—Sept. 2.—For Additions to Premises. Mr. 

W. C. Oliver, Architect, Bridge End, Barnstaple. 
BARROW.—Sept. 6.—For Reseating Dendron Church. Mr. 


J. Butler, Architect, 12 Cornwallis Street, Barrow. 
_BELFAST.—For Additions to Workshops of the Industrious 
Blind. Mr. G. W. Ferguson, Architect, Lombard Street 
Chambers, Belfast. 
BELPER.—Sept. 2.—For Building Shop and Premises. 
Robert Argile, Architect, Ripley. 
BRACKNELL.—Sept. 6.—For Building House. 
Lawrence, Architect, Leighton Buzzard. 


Mr. 


Mr 4k 


Bricc.—Aug.—For Building Sanatorium for Grammar 
School. Mr. Thomas Freer, Clerk to the Governors, Brigg. 


CARDIFF.—Sept. 4.—For Building Premises for the Cardiff 
and County Club. Mr. E. W. M. Corbett, Architect, Castle 
Street, Cardiff. ; 

Dover.—Aug. 30.*—For Revelting Counterscarp with 
Concrete Wall and Works in Connection at Fort Burgoyne. 
Royal Engineer Office, Archcliff Fort, Dover. 

ENNIS.—Sept. 4.—For Building Post Office. Mr. W. B. 
Soady, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

Fiimpy.—Sept. 1.—For Building Boundary Wall, Care- 
taker’s House, &c., at Cemetery. Mr. Weatherston, Court 
House Buildings, Cockermouth. 

FOLESHILL.—Sept. 5.—For Building Liberal Club. 
Amos Randle, Architect, Coventry. 

EARLSHEATON.—Aug. 29.—For Building Six Houses. Mr. 
R, S. Firth, Architect, Bank Street, Ossett. 

GELLIGAER.—Aug. 30.—For Building 1oo Cottages. Mr. 
Aaron Davies, Architect, 6 Heol Evan Wyn, Pontloityn, 
Cardiff. 

GUILDFORD.—Sept. 20.—For Building Board School for 
400 Boys at Charlotteville. Mr. W. G. Lower, Architect, 
12A High Street, Guildford. 

HALiFAX.—Sept. 4.—For Additions to Board Schools, 
Booth Town. Mr. Joseph F. Walsh, Waterhouse Chambers, 
Halifax. 

_HEAVITREE.—Sept. 2.—For Building Stables, Van Shed, 
Cottage, &c , for the Heavitree Brewery, Limited. Mr. Alfred 
H. Willis, Architect, 48 High Street, Exeter. 

KENSAL RoApD.— Sept. 1.— For Construction of Dock, 
Stabling, Cartsheds, &c. The Surveyor to the Vestry, Towa 
Hall, Kensington. 

KESWICK.—Sept. 15.—For Building Vagrant Wards. Mr. 
G. D. Oliver, Architect, Bank Chambers, Carlisle. 

KINGSBRIDGE.—Sept. 16.—For Construction of Railway 
from Brent Station to Kingsbridge. Mr. Wm, Clarke, En- 
gineer, 45 Parliament Street, Westminster. 

LEEDS.—Sept. 2.—For Building Banking Premises, Kirk- 
gate. Mr. William Bakewell, Architect, 38 Park Square, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Sept. 13.—For Building Board Schools, Outbuild- 
ings and Boundary Walls. Mr. W. Packer, Clerk, School 
Board Offices, Leeds. 


Mr. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


VERITY BROS. CALL LANE, LEEDS. LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STREET, E.C.. 
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Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also manufacturers of— 


2 The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &e., 
z= poe which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &e, 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 
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LEICESTER.—Sept. 4.—For Construction of Sewers. Mr. 
Mawbey, Borough Surveyor. 

MANCHESTER —Sept. 9.—For’ Cast-iron, Rolled Steel and 
lronworyk for Three Bridges, for the Thirlmere Aqueduct. Mr. 
G H. Hill, 
Manchester. : 

MORTLAKE —Sept. 6.—For Building Cottages, Stabling, 
&c, at Pumping-station. Mr. H. Mellis, Engineer, 232 Gres- 
ham Street, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Newpury.—For Extension of Business Premises, for 
Messrs. McIlroy & Rankin. Mr. W. H. Bell, Architect, 
79 Northbrook Street, Newbury. 

Nrwport.—Oct. 1.—For Alterations and Additions to the 
€rosskeys Board School. Mr, T. S. Edwards, 20 High Street, 
Newport, Mon. 

NorrinGHAM.—For Building Laboratory at People’s Col- 
Tege. Messrs. Evans & Jolley, Architects, Nottingham. | 

OLDHAM,—Oct. 7.—Designs are invited for Board School. 
Premiums, 50/., 152. and 10/7. Mr. J. Rennie, Clerk to the 
School Board, Oldham. 

PENBOYR. — Sept. 1.— For Rebuilding Dvwelling-house. 
Mr. Thomas Jones, Lion Royal Coffee Tavern, Carmarthen. 

PENRITH.—Sept. 4.—For Putting in Foundations of Nunwick 
Hall, Mr. C. J. Ferguson, Architect, Carlisle. 


PONTARDULAIS.—Sept. 5 —For Building Hotel and Coffee 


Tavern. The Secretary, 244 High Street, Swansea. 
ROCHDALE.—Sept. 4 —For Additions at Town Hall. Mr. 
S. S. Platt, Borough Surveyor. 
ROTHERHAM.--Sept. 3—For Building Six Houses. Mr. 


H. L. Tacon, Architect, 11 Westgate, Rotherham. 

SANDGATE.—Aug. 30.—For Construction of Sewerage 
Works and Sea Defences. Mr. J. B. Walton, Engineer, 
6 Great College Street, Westminster. _ 

SEDGEFIELD.—Sept. 8.—For Boundary Walls, Draining, 
Forming Roads, &c, for Burial Ground. Mr. Wm. Crozier, 
County Engineer, Shire Hall, Durham. 

SHIRLEY.—Aug. 29 —For Additions, &c., to Police Station. 
Mr. James Robinson, County Architect, 13 Southgate Street, 
Winchester. 

SMETHWICK.—Sept. 4.—For Widening Bridge over Canal. 
Mr. }. C. Stuart, Engineer, Public Buildings, Smethwick. 


Engineer, Albert Chambers, Albert Square,. 
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ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS.—Aug. 29.—For Taking-up 
Brick Sewer and Constructing Egg-shaped Brick Sewer in lieu, 
Hemming’s Row. Mr. Charles Mason, Surveyor to the Vestry 
St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 


STRATFORD.—Sept. 8.—For Engineering Work in connec- — 
tion with proposed Baths and Washhouses. Messrs. E, 
Harnor & F. Pinches, Joint Architects, 5 John Street, Adelphi. 


UvpER POPPLETON.—Sept. 2—For Rebuilding Church, = 
Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., The College, Durham, ~ 


WALHAM GREEN.—Sept. 2—For Carrying out Sanitary 
Improvements for the Fulham Liberal Club. Mr. J. W. Baker, © 
Secretary, 69 Britannia Rodd, Walham Green, S.W. 


WALLINGFORD.—Sept. 1.—For Building Boathouse at 


Public Landing Stage. Mr. S. C. Jones, Architect, Crow- 


marsh Gifford, Wallingford. 


WESTWARD Ho!—Aug. 30—For Erection of Storage © 
Reservoir, United Services College. Mr. Arnold Thorne, 
Architect, Broadquay, Bideford. 

Wick.— Sept. 5.—For Additions, &c, to R.N. Reserve 
Buildings. Director of Works Department, Admiralty, — 
21 Craven Street. ; 


WREXHAM —Sept. 1.—For Building Shop and Warehouse’ 
Mr, M. J. Gummow, Architect, Regent Street, Wrexham. 


TENDERS. 
BANGOR. : 
For Building Two Houses, Bangor. Mr. J. EWART, Architect, 
20 Rosemary Street, Belfast. 
W. Magee, Belfast . ; ; : ; 25 O90 OoaG 
W. Kerr, Belfast . ; : 5 : 625 0 oO 
Neill & Finlay, Bangor j : ; : 550 0 O| 
J. FLETCHER, Bangor (accepied ) . . «1 153020 20) 
. BECKENHAM. 


Southend Road, — Ke 


For Repairs and Decorations at Woodthorpe, és 
Mr. EDWARD 


Beckenham, Kent, for Mr. F. G. Lane. 
Brown, Architect, 21 Liverpool Street. 
F. COOPER: (accepted) ae eae : 
No competition. 


£179 15 0 


PERFECTION IN 


DOOR SPRINGS. 


The EMPRESS “VICTOR” 


i 


is the neatest of all 


ts attachable on front or 


Tne EMPRESS * VICTOR” ——— 
q 


|| Pneumatie Springs. Does 


back or on either hand ——, 


NAG 


ef doors. Fixed quickly 


by any one, and ean be |! 
taken away when re-| {i 


maving to other premises. 


its work better, and can 
be fixed where others ean- 
not. It is made in various — 
sizes to suit large or small — 
doors. ee 


CROWN 2.8 |/ EB VMEPRES S wii Rec 
SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE 


PRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


QY 


eT RR | QD OS Es Es IN 
7 


© 


| 
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Se TS 
~ me Sy 


ra ‘ 
7 
lane 


ow 


im a) A PATHENTEE, 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E., 
Having the Largest. Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. . 


OP PPP DLL LD POA PA A el eee 
| Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 
Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
iit and his other Patentsand Specialties, all known to be of 
f 
i 


the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
International Awards, will be sent on application as 
above. 


tae 


a) 


po pees ee 


BERT ADAMS, 2° 


i 


ees 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. 
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: BEERALSTON. CHESHUNT, 

For Renovation of Chapel, Beeralston. For Erection of Engine-house, &c, for the Cheshunt Local 

Tapley, Hove, Plymouth . y : " #£269..0 0 Board. Mr. THOS. BENNETT, Engineer. 
Dockett, Horrabridge, Plymouth 3 ‘ . 264 0 0 Kirk & Randall, Woolwich ; >, » £61,961 0 0 
Heler, Stonehouse, Plymouth . : ; eZ30, OO J. A. Hunt, Hoddesdon . : . ‘ - 1,950 0 @o 
Richards & Curner, Beeralston . : ° . 229 10 O Holiday & Greenwood, Brixton 4 ° - 1,930 0 © 
Wakham Eros., Plymouth . ‘ ‘ 3 251225 Oo J. Dickson, St. Albans. ‘ : : - 1,929 0 @ 
W. H. Hyman, Tavistock . é 5 ; 5.520550 Kilby & Gayford, Finsbury . : : . 1,620 0 o 
Witcocks & BRowN, Beeralston (accepied) . 204 18 0 W. Neil, Bow, E.C. . . ; ; : . 1,600 0 o 
: J. JACKSON, Enfield (accepted) . : ; “T1.A75.0...0 
: BRACKLEY.., W. Hampton, Hoddesdon ; ; : mr r433) OO 
For Drainage and Sanitary Fittings at the Workhouse, Brack- W. Pavey, Winchmore-Hill . ; ; 427 oO 


ley. Mr. Rost. JNO. RUSSELL, Architect, Brackley. 


Quantities by Architect. FAREHAM. 


Claridge & Bloxham, Banbury . . “ - £498 o o For ee thiaed Saar i ies Workhouse. Mr. W. 
Edwin Jarvis, Banbury . . . . .» 475 0 © H. F. Boulton, Buckland £1,385 0 © 
W. J. Harding, Banbury -. -. : : - (445° 0 oO Gite Blackman Rarer ; 7 eat Gg oe Bis 
A. Wootton, Brackley . . . ; 5 tA 405 ~.-D ‘C sade G 2 3 : ate? ie 
W. JENKINS & SON, Leamington (accepied) . 320 0 oO fence thas : : : : 2 : nett . % 
: , ; : - ; ‘ : Jaa 
CANTERBURY. re s ce Coener ‘ ‘ ‘ : Es 5 @ o 
For Additions and Alterations to Boys’ School, Simon Langton W.L avs jaa Be fu: ; 5 : ; a vied 
Schools, Canterbury. Mr. G. SMITH, Architect, Canter- E.T year h aan, ; 3 . Fare rs a ps 
bury. Quantities by the Architect. <3 Sra: m3 ra mas aah Pata it 3 ne 
Conant Canterbury: net vies ss £488 4. 0 CC ae ha Bie pore Cwnasger ares ot 3 ~ 
G. Wiltshire, Canterbury . . . . . 400 © o W rail te . ans ees ce See g 11 ee wits : xz 
eee ebe Fy Ganlerbuly ; : ; ; papses: 1020 Fullford’s Emit Fareham : ; ae 6 @ 
J. qo RAORS i A ae 5 Bens 2S C. Wareham, Stubbington : : AEP oe) 
W. COZENS, Canterbury (accepie i : oS 95 04-0 }. Plummer, Fareham ; ; ~ ah oetaten a 
CARLISLE. ; J. Crockerell, Landport . , : : - 1,010 0 @ 
For Building Ten Houses, Howe Street, Botchergate, for Mr. G. STALLARD, Havant (accepied) . . . 1,010 © @ 
James Metcalfe. Mr. G. D. OLIVER, Architect, Bank HOUNSLOW. 
Chambers, Carlisle. For Construction of Pipe and Brick Sewers, with Works in 
Accepted Tenders. connection, and Ejector Chamber, with Two Ejectors and 
T. & J. Nixon, carpenter and joiner . : -£445 0 oO Fittings complete. Mr. W. B. BROMLEY, Surveyor, Town . 
R. M. Ormerod & Son, plasterer... : IGE 10-0 Hal], Hounslow. — 
C.J. Nanson, slater .. . ; : : SOQ. <0" 0 Nowell & Robson . : d : : . £26,527 0 @ 
D. Thomson & Sons, plumber . Sees 5 - 104 10 6 L. Bottom : : re a es : . 22,856 0 o 
W. N. Ballantine, painter . : : : ts 5608S Oo W. Neave & Son . é 2 ; ‘ » 21,340 0 0 
J. Dickson ; : f ; ; ‘ . 20,170 0 93 
CELBRIDGE. . A. Kellett 20,00 O 9O 
For Alterations at Celbridge Workhouse. H. Hill . E 17,950 0 0 
J. Fay, Celbridge. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ t£250.. 0 “0 B,. Cooke: & Cava. : : ; , . 19,610 @ o 
W. FENNELL, Celbridge (accepted ). , : iin 220. 2 O J. HAYWARD (accepted ) . : : - . 19,465 0 o 
== AAA THE 


m “VME TEOR” 


= =i NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,’ Brilliant Gaslight. 

Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke ug. 

Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 

Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 

Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE: 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Day TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. ; 


s PARQUET FLOORS, 


LS 


FIGURE). 


Patent Dise-Key System. 


\\\ 
NZ 


Zy Materials Supplied or La Complete. 
_ Complete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars WA Yy 8 iter Lista sand: Shinnleston Hin ation: 
- and Plan. SA\ eZ; reer PRES 
WESTMINSTER PATENT “7/7, Stanley Bridge Wharf, 


FLOORING COMPANY, 


=e 537, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 


¥ 


aed 
Z 
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SUPPLEMENT 


. KING'S LYNN. | - LONDON~continued. 
For Building Organ Gallery and other Alterations to Primitive | For Rebuilding and Fitting-up the George and Dragon Public- a 
Methodist Chapel, King’s Lynn. Mr. A. F. Scott, Archi- | © house and House adjoining, at Blackheath Hill, S.E., for 
tect, Norwich. Mr. W. Prangnell. Mr. T. H. SMITH, Architect,. LT and 
Dye, King’s Lynn : ee : - £307 90 0 18 Basinghall Street. Quantities by Mr. F. Taperell.. 
Read & Wildbar, King’s Lynn : . . « 215 15 0 H. J.Williams: 4 7750s : ah aes ~ £95 580 0 0 
BONE, King’s Lynn (accepted) . ‘ : 210. OO W. Smith . anaes Ga . 6,183 0 0 
. Holliday & Giented , : 2d at 079 
; LEICESTER. Patman & Fotheringham . p ‘ ae 2 eB OGae 9 0° 
For Construction of Brick, Iron and Pipe dewers: Leicester. S. J. Jerrard . ‘ : : PS ‘ 6,034 oo 
Mr. E. G. MAWBEY, Borough Surveyor. C.F. Kearley . ‘ es i OES ia 70 0 0 
Monk’ & Newell, Liverpool ; ; : £6 532.790 H. L. Holloway ‘ eee : . . spre oe 
W. J. Botterill & Co, London . ; ; 5,388 : fe) Allen & Sons 2 «+ 6 . 0 EEG BOO Oe 
J. Tomlinson Derby. Bee : 4 ve PEZLLOA 9 lee the Pl etedd 
J. Dickson, Se Albans “os Meee Ge sau 1 <6 For Sane UB aaah Road, Lee, for a 
Holme & King, Liverpool : : : . 4,889 10 Io tay Seis 2 : £3200 So 
S. & E. Bentley, Leicester 5 ‘ ; : nee Z 8 Mawes Con : ° ee oe 
E. Tempest, Leicester . i : : - 4,640 18 3 s : = 
“fp Philbrick, Leicester . in ‘ uA AAOCO! 30 | WoopHaM & FRY (accepted) . pare € 3 2978 2 ee 
J. BAND, Wisbech (accepted) sn cos ee! 3,800 © ©. For Repairs to Northern Relief Station, Borough, for 
: St, Saviour’s Board of Guardians. : ene 
LONDON. W. & H. Castle «6 6 7s ae - £63 0 0 
For Building Stables, &c:, at 31 Mowlem Street, Cambridge W. Cloalie) 005 0 ee 
Heath, Bethnal Green, for Mr. F. Garner. Mr, EDWARD | .G. Newton . 2 ‘ . ‘ sof Or OS 
BROWN, Architect, 21 Liverpool Street. ‘H, BAGGALLAY (accepte ys (oo eee 
H. Hemmingway . coe : ‘ os £283 © ° For Painting, &c., the Administrative Offices, Clerkenwell — 
on = eo at De crene : : : : ae ; Road, for the Holborn Board of Guardians. ie . 
eer Sd se : : : d i : z | Archer, Featherstone Street ; : : »£150 0 
Walker Utes Soh de PERS. Cae Bones et ot OO AN HL ‘Kellaway, White Lion Street 5 147 0 
J. A, Taylor. ee se et 249 0 OF "7 Robinson, Rosomam-Strect =, 
Bh: Coe ee =: oe 2 ° T.G. Hawkins. Pete ae ss 
awkings . : eee : ni pas 22 jet stg erage 
R: Edwards jun. ce a Cree 6 J. J. THompson, Old Street (accepte ) 18 0 a 
W. JACKSON (accepted) SU eee ee ee OO For Works’ at the Bow Dee for the Poplar Board yf 
For External Iron Staircases at Infirmary, for the Whitechapel La pees . Fig - 
Board. of Guardians. | be Cat ae , ie : ese 7 | i 
Constructional Ironworks Co, Limited : » 5750. 0*0:| Al oe . : tosis : : 3205 3 
W. CaTMuR, Stepney Green (accepted) . «527 0 0| s = West , - bee 
For Alterations at the Northumberland Arms, Southwark Park eee) Bee Miners. ah v2 8S 
Road,: for Mr. John Le Mr. EDWARD BRowN, | White&Son  , ; : Boe ome 
Architect, 21 Liverpool Street. PSS | .W. Collins : . ; ; : i: Ree) 
S. Pocock (accepred) ie ; . : £350 o o| A.W. Derby - ; oes 2 70 
No competition. | ‘T. HUMPHREY (accepted) Pe : : OR 


te legr rams— 
se ADAMANT, HULL. te 


| fo SKELSEYS vei 


| e ADAMANT /fad 


‘And the most pies apenas porno ations and Railway Companies in pus 
One inch and j-irch thick. - 


Immense Siock a'ways ready for Laying, ° 


ores Prices, and fuller particulars upon »appiaton, 


Wi 
“Thay Jin’s Jeers, 
of Preparing, for Laying inch Block 
E on Concrete or Stone., 


- 6-16 inch re ck, laid im Hes Composition aa Concrete, 
: ai Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) . F ola W Wa 
rN es <n SZ 
Architectural Designs ZZ) SS 
Executed in all Styles. se Ors ATT Fae Bus 


: INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1685. | 
THE ONLY passion ght REE DAL. AWARDED EO. 


London Ofer : q 


d- inch Parquet * 
2 a6 
Wood Backing 1 


Telegraphic Address : 
‘“ ACME, CARDIFF.” 


i 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ge LONDON — continued. 
_ For Repairs at the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, one Road, 
Qld Kent Road, London. Mr, W. F. POTTER, Architect. 


Walker Brothers, Poplar ; rca ee, L 317 0 O 
S. Hayworth & Sons, Kingsland . . . . 228 IO oO 
Smith & Bell, Hatcham Of sek : ; wn Ash Ears -O 
J. White, Hatcham . : : 5 . 208 0 O 
John Amos, Deptford . 2 : eA LeRs 26 
B. Cook, Stonecutter Street, EC . be ie TFT SOO 
W. Wells, Paddington ‘ ; anew 2505 0-0 
W. WYTHE, Dalston (accepted) . : . «: 130° 0 0 


‘For Repairs at the Strop and Block Tavern, Sutton Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, for the Directors of the Hat- 
cham Brewery. Mr, W. F. Porter, Architect. ; 


W. Wythe, Dalston : : : : . .£79 10 O 
Walker Brothers, Poplar : : <k00 20-0 
H. DUFFILL, Stamford Hill (accepted) . ‘ «ARTE? 0 | 
W. Ellis, Leytonstone , ; : : : eS AADS GIS 6 


‘For Altering ‘and Adapting No. 199 Bow Road, E, for Mrs. 
Fanny Davies. Mr. J. WILLIAMS DUNFORD, “Architect, 
100° Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

F, J. COXHEAD, Leytonstone (accepted) _ . e200. O20 


LOWER GORNAL. 
For Building Board Schools and Caretaker’s House, Lower 


Gornal. Mr. ARCHIBALD PAUL’ BREVITT, Architect, 
» Wolverhampton. 
H. GouGH, Wolverhampton (accepted) . . £2;740 0 O 


; NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
For Alterations to Premises, Stanhope and Church Streets, for 
Mr. Thomas Storey. Messrs, STOCKWELL & SPICER, 
Architects, 11 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


T. Donkin, Newcastle. ; ‘ oo £3452, 0.-'0 
Kirk & Brown, Newcastle .. . : : ~ 3322. OC 
W. & W. Scott, Newcastle . ; , : 320 0 O 
E. & T. George, Newcastle ; aa ht: ee ees) 
E, WEATHERLEY, Newcastle (accepted pe Kone yok peal « ae, 


: NUNEATON. 
For Building Two Cottages, Tuttle Hill, Nuneaton, for Mr. W. 
Boon. . Mr. E: J. PURNELL, Architect, 


‘Hallam & Co. . oat . : £650 0 9 
C. Haywood, jun. : ; ‘ ‘ 584. 0 C 
Cave . ieee ° 3 549 0 O 
R. Woorron (accepted | ey ae eee wae : 539 o- 0 


- NEW SWINDON. 
For Building Dwelling-house, Coach-house and Stable, New 
Swindon. Mr. R. J. BESWICK, Architect, New Swindon. 
G. R. Henly & Co., Swindon, f : . £672 10 oO 
W. Chambers, Swindon : é2-500; *S'4.0 
J. PONTING, Stratton, near Swindon (accepted) . 555 10 6. 
PENTRE, RHONDDA. 
in Road Improvement Works, Rhondda, for the Ystradyfodwg 
Local Board. Mr. J. W. JONES, Surveyor. 


D, Phillips, Treorky . : , ‘ ‘ ST,O10» O.. 1 

W. Mathias, Treorky 5 2 eee 1001-16 4 

D. Evans, Cymmer, Bridgend . : ; Fy 992 13.8 | 

T.-REES, Merthyr Vale-(accepied) .. . - «° 914 18 11 
READING. 


For Erection of Boathouse, near Caversham Lock, for Mr. 
Arthut H. East. Mr. J. HUGH GOODMAN, Architect, 
Town Hall Chambers, Reading. 


Winter & Fitt . . ; ; : : » £11858 OF 0 
Geo. Wernham . r . : : : 2; 1,060". O-*0 
Higgs & Sons . ‘ . , ‘ :  . 3,031.00 
W. Hawkins ° . % . e 5 a Py 975 o 9 
W. Wheeler, ° : ‘ ° 2 sc. O49=. OS 0s 
D, Taylor . PRS inn NG : : ¢- SOO 8.070: 
F. HAWLEY (accepied) . .. ‘ : Pm 1° 0b Come) 


SEAFORD. 

For Erection of Nine Terrace-houses on the Sea-front of the 
Seaford Bay Estate, including Cement Concrete Founda- 
tion-walls and Chalk-filling from Cliffs. Mr. THos. 
Moopy, F.S.I., Architect, 35 Craven Street, Strand. : 

KIBBEY, BERRY & KIRK, Seaford (accepted) £8,810 0 Oo 


For Erection of Six Terrace-houses on the Seaford Bay Estate, 
including Cement Concrete Foundaticn-walls and Chalk- 
filling from Cliffs. Mr. THOos. Moopy, F.S.I., Architect, 
35 Craven Street, Strand. 

KIBBEY, BERRY & KIRK, Seaford (accepted ) 


STAPFORD, 
For + Building Business Premises, Greengate Street; Stafford, for 
Messrs. Brookfield & Windows.’ Mr. GEORGE WORMAL, 
Architect, Stafford. Quantities by Architect. 


£3,780 0 0 


A. F. Whittome, Stafford . ’ ; . . £1,672 0 0 
| W.T. Woollams, Stafford . . « + 1842 0,0 
Adams & Pemberton, Stafford . ee oars «5455402 Orso 
F. ESPLEY, Stafford Nae tae d ) i : anil 7500. ad 
Wm. Rey nolds, SahOrd a ; : 1,489 5 ome) 


SPRAGUE & CO. | 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Burts oF Quantitizs, Specirications & REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
' COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTGGRAPHS. — 


~ QUANTITIES, S, ac, LITHOGRAPHED ELECTRIC LIGHTIN 


Accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
20 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 
“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables,” price 6d. 


Gi 
COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 


Carried out in Town or Country. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


Showrooms for every deseription of 


(Established 1841) 


PLANS of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE. AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, - 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &e. 
&e., at reduced prices, 
~ Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. 


"IMPROVED HOT AIR CONTINUOUS © 


NO ZINC, IRON, 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


_ Horticultural Work. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structurés. 


GROVER & CO. 


ENGINEERS, &c., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testihonlalgs and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


Estimates and full balers 


Fittings, Electroliers, Glass, &e. 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS EXECUTED. 


D. HULETT & CO., Lim, 


5 & 56 High Holborn, W.C: 
JOHN CLARK, 


Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 
High St., New Oxford St., W.C., 
Manufacturer of every de- 
scription of useful 
and orna- 
mental 


OR PUTTY USED. 


Lime Screens. 
Special low Quotations 
for Wirework for the protec= 


(Lim.), 


Half-inch Mesh, 43d. per toot super. Estab. 1855. 
Telegraphic Address: ** Phegsantry, London.” Special 
Attention given to Architects’ Designs, 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &e., best style. 


Smokeless, = J wos ALLDAY, 

Economical : Se PRINTING WORKS, 

2 E i § clean in WOOD-BLOCK PAVING Sear ate 

ae Working. ee sg areca QUEX iRON COMPANY, 
iss A. Anderson, Doncaster. |} A Omics, so. | | KIB URN, Now. 


OLUME XLIIJ. OF THE ARCHITECY, 

_ Handsomely bound i cl 
Price 12s. 6 
_ Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


-~ 


c peg gilt lettered. 


‘THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Clapham Junction, 8.W.., 


on application to 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 


Woop Pavine AND STEAM 
Joinery Works, 


Sieves, . 


6 
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SUPPLEMENT 
i. = 
STAFFORD—continued. WALLINGFORD. | 
For Alterations, &c., to the Curriers’ Arms, Stafford, for | For Erection of Boat-house at Mongewell, Wallingtord; Berks, - 
Messrs.: J. F. & H. S. Humby, The Brewery, Stafford. for Mr. Alexander C. Fraser.. Mr. J. HUGH GOODMAN, » s 
Mr. GEORGE WorRMAL, Architect, Stafford. Quantities Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Reading. : 
by Architect. JaMEs Cox, Stoke Row, Henley-on-Thames (accepted), Z 
A. F. Whittome, Stafford . .  . » «£182 0 0 EEE AO SOS = | c 
T. Herbert, Stafford . ; . é ay yar One 0) & 
Adams & Pemberton, Stafford. ; } 33 173 410.20 TRADE NOTES. he 
F. Espley, Stafford . . . -. 169 15 6] THE extensive new Board Schools, Reading, which are now ane 
Wm. Reynolds, Stafford. - + J65 © O}| nearing completion, are being warmed and ventilated through- 
W. T. WooLLAms, Stafford (accepted) . . 155 0 ©] out by means of about twenty .of Shorland’s patent warm-air 


STARTFORTH. 


ventilating Manchester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, 


For Building Police-station at Startforth, near Barnard Castle. | of Manchester. 


Mr. WALTER STEAD, County Surveyor, Northallerton. THE contract for executing a series of hand-painted tile 
W. C. Atkinson, Stockton ; : » £1,304 15 3 | panels in the central hall of the Coal Exchange, for the Corpora- 
J. Kyle & Sons, Barnard Castle ; 1,230 0 0 | tion of the City of London, has been obtained by Messrs. Webb 
Clark & Ward, York. . 1,189 4 6| & Co, 294 Euston Road. | : 
Donaldson & Robinson, Barnard Castle 5 1,064 1g mee THE Salvation Army Temple at Exeter—which was at one ae 
W. & R. Blackett,. Bishop Auckland : . 1,063 0 oO | time used as a meeting place for the ‘“‘ Friends ”—has just been 
G. Scott, Barnard Castle . ; . 1,042 5 ©O| considerably altered and enlarged. Seating accommodation aes, 
WEST BROMWICH. has been increased from 900 to 2,0co persons, Mr. G. Coles, 


For Making-up’Henty Street. Mr. JOHN T. EAyrs, Borough 


Surveyor, West Bromiwich. 


builder, of Exeter, carried out the work from plans by Mr. J. — 
Williams Dunford, architect, of 10°C Queen Victoria Street, . 
London. Mr. T. Morgan acted as architecv’s clerk of works. 


J. Biggs, Birmingham .° «£9220 =:0 

J. White, Handsworth . 790 0 O Mr. JOHN GRUNDY’s patent warm-air ventilating smoke- 

Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmiagham : 698 o o| Consuming fire-grates have been specified for the Suffield Park 

G. TRENTHAM, Handsworth ‘(accepted) 650 0 © | Schools, Cromer, by Messrs. Milne & Hall, architects, Great 

Marlborough Street, W., as also by the National Health 
WESTON-SUPER-MARB. Society for their premises in Berners Street, W. 


For Pulling Down and Rebuilding Premises at the rear of the 
Boulevard for Cycle Works, for Mr. W. M. Appleton. 
Mr. CHARLES S. LEECH, Architect, Weston-super- Mare. 


A. J. Dorey, Weston-super- Mare 
John Vowles, Weston-super- Mare 


G. H. Pocock, Weston-super- Mare (accepted) . 149 10 oO 


_ THE eleventh edition of ‘Successful. Advertising,” by 
Thomas Smith and J. H. Osborne, has just been published. It. 

7106 6 6 contains 330 pages, with illustrations, and has in addition = 
pce e nearly 2co pages of advertisements devoted to newspapers, — > 
5915 periodicals, &c. The book is.sent post free for 25. On 
application. ~ 


WOLVERHAMPTON. THE clock-tower in Chatham Dockyard is to be taken down 
For Building Victoria Hotel, Wolverhampton. Mr. ARCHIBALD | and re-erected. For some time past the clock has been going 
PAUL BREVITT, Architect, Wolverhampton, Quantities | in an irregular and erratic manner, occasioned, it is now ascer- 


by Mr. G. H Stanger. 
H. Lovatt, Wolverhampton 
EE Willcock, Wolverhampton . 
H. Gough, Wolverhampton 
Jones & Son, Wolverhampton . 


BRADNEY & "CO. Wolverha npton (accepted) . 6 5640 


tained; by the proximity of the iron vessels which are under 


£6,993 19 Oo construction, the perpetual hammering and consequent vibra- 
6,790 © O| tion interfering with the works of the clock. eet 
6,725 02.0 THE Mayor of Marseilles has signed a contract for a 
6,682 oO o| sewerage scheme which is to cost 33.500,000 francs, and isto 
Oo oO | be executed in five years. 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


JOHN DALE, J OSEPH BLACKBURN ’ 


OPTICIANS & MANU ‘ACTURERS OF SURVEYING 1G CHISWELL STREET, anon Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
Nails, Stoves, pebetiedg £0 and Open Fire REGISTERED 
anges, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &e. 


Wew Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with panillel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

First-clacs Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, ls. 8d. 

Twe've-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 


BLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 


Ask for “SURVEYING LIST.” | 


IWS IWeASE SON: éo>-S ODES 
Opticians to HM. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.c. 


] 


ESTABLISHED 1837. | 


egal 4 Beer D CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 


® end Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
* Bcrete Floors and Street Paving. 


It 

_@ ECLIPSE’ PORTLAND CEMENT 
/ Quick setting; test 3 parts 

7 Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs, 

S/_-—soper square inch; 28 days. The 

finest, most plastic, best sand 

carrying, and cheapest Cement 


in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 


foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Pikes 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, ayowivisd| 
Buvuy LiAs Lis, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. &c, Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Fdrninds ony 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


ayes for the ‘ FROSTERLEY"™ MARBLES 
always on hand, j 


\ 


‘Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


meshes to squareinch. with less eae 
\\. than 10 per cent. residue. Over | \ 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff | 


aa = ; ae - re we = S T E A Vi E i t \ E \) 
S 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, | 
And LONDON, 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862, 
* Model Dwelling,’ * New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


|) LIGHT SEA GREEN. Bae 
"DEEP OLIVE GREEN, a 
DARK GREEN. 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
4 repaired. No stoppage of | | 

Works required. ; 


Colliery Signals 
AND ‘ 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed. Esti- 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


im 
— 
itl 
at Hl 
I 
FoR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, led ( 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0., 


KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 


TELEGRAMS— j 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.’”’ 4% 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.) LIMITED. (1871. 


For Carriageways, Footways, aor Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, 


In Small DiZés, Every information to be obta‘ned at the Company's 


Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
FOR 


CHAFF CUTTING, NIGHTINGALE’S 


GRINDING, EVER FIRM = 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, BEYELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING, 


VENTILATIN G, REGISTERED No. 60808. 
SoleProprietors: NIGHTINGALE INGALE& CO. Gt. Grimsby. 
PUMPING, &e.  NIGHTINGALES 


oo We 
= ——— Specialty: ‘‘ BALTIC REDWOOD.” ; ‘ 
ES. ot Ig nN | > Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 
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_ THE contractors for the preliminary excavations and 
digging in connection with the foundations of the Coatbridge 
Town Hall and Municipal Buildings have begun operations. 
The site has been presented to the burgh by Mr. Weir, of 
Kiidonan, and the buildings, which have been designed by 
Mr. Mitchell, the burgh master of works, are to cost about 
20,0007. They are to have a frontage to Dunbeth Road, and 
the site is adjacent to the Coatbridge Public School and the 
new Technical School and Mining College, the memorial-stone 
of the latter of which is to be laid by Sir Archibald Campbell 
early next month. 

AT a recent meeting of the Stonehaven Harbour Board the 
question of harbour improvement’ and extension, as recom- 
mended by Mr. Barron, C.E, was considered. It was resolved 
to meet with Mr. Barron to further consider the subject, 
and receive additional information with regard there‘o. It 
was stated that the estimated cost of the improvements is 
16,5092, 


THE old project, it is stated, to connect Lake Huron with 
Lake Ontario at Toronto by a ship railway has been revived. 
The distance is 69 miles. The total cost is estimated at 
12,000,000 dols., being one-half the cost of a ship canal of the 
same capacity. The ship railway, it is claimed, would be 
sufficient with thiee larze locomotives to transport a vessel of 

2,000 tons weight, including vessel and cargo, or more than 
1,000 tons register, or seven hours for 69 mi'es. 


KEW CATALOGUES. 


THE illustrated catalogue of ‘Electrical Appziratus,” issued 
by Messrs. Drake & Gorham, electrical and mechanical engi- 
neers, of 2 Princes Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W., gives 
descriptions of the Cardew patent voltmeter in various patterns. 
Me:srs. Drake & Gorham own the patent, and these instru- 
ments are largely used by the Admiralty for ship lighting, and 
they are also in use at the General Post Office, the Bank of 
England, &c. Their standard switchboards, patent ring con- 
tact switches are fully described; also the patent excess 
indicators, hydrometers for battery testing, &c. Messrs. Drake 
& Gorham have many testimonials showing that the installa- 
tions they have put up have given satisfaction to their customers, 
their fittings and installations being used in numerous public 
and private buildings. 


DOULTON ART WORK. 


A TERRA-COTTA reredos executed by Messrs. Doulton & Co. 
for St. John’s Church, Notting Hill, has been on view during 
the present month at the Lambeth Potteries. The reredos is 
of large proportions, and contains figure subjects in archi- 
tecturally-framed panels. This remarkable example of the 
potter’s art is composed of the patent cellular terra-cotta 
of Messrs. Doulton & Co. The chief feature is a central 
panel representing the scene of the crucifixion, with the 
holy women and St. John grouped about the foot of the 
cross. In the two smaller side panels St. John appears, 
in the one as a fisherman mending his nets, and in the 
other as writing his Revelation in the island of Patmos, The 
design of these two panels is very pleasing. The central 
panel is separated from the side panels by piers or pilasters 
that carry the traceried canopy over. Niches in these pilasters 
contain small winged figures to represent angels. The archi- 
tectural design throughout is effective. The reredos has been 
carried out from the designs of Mr. Aston Webb, and 
the figures have been well modelled by Miss Emmeline 
Halse. Doulton’s new “cellular” terra-cotta requires no 
filling-in of concrete and allows the ornamental detail to be 
produced without moulds. Every piece of the ornament has 
thus been separately modelled, no piece being an exact replica 
of the other. The mouldings a'so of the man architectural 
lines of the composition are produced, by means of improved 
dies, with great exactitude, and owing to the cellular formation 
of the blocks, they are not distorted or twisted in firing, and 
trueness of line to an extent not hitherto attainable is observ- 
able in the structure built up as a whole. 

Messrs. Doulton & Co. have also introduced a new 
sgraffitto ornament, a specimen of which may be seen on their 
own buildings. It is adapted for friezes and similar decora- 
tions where bold treatment is required at a luw cost. It has a 
dull glass on a surface slightly granulated, which is effective 
and free from glassy shininess under the glare of sunlight. It 
can be made in a variety of colours, the cost of production 
being moderate. 

The ornamental terra-cotta fountain presented by Sir Henry 
Doulton to the city of Glasgow was formally handed over by 
the donor to the Lord Provost and Corporation on Wednesday. 
The fountain, in the style of Francis I., is 46 feet in height, and 
corsists of three basins, the outer one being 70 feet in diameter. 
With the exception of the female figures pouring water, which 
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are purely ornamental in design, it is arranged’to typify the 
Empire. Her Majesty is represented on the summit, bearing 
the crown, orb and sceptre. Four of the panels represent the 
Indian Empire, the Dominion of Canada, Australia and the 
South African Colonies. 


POTTING IN AMERICA. 


CHE American Economist says:—One of the large pottery 
manufacturers at Trenton thus outlines the prospects and 
possibilities of his great industry under the protective 
system :—lIt will not be long before the Trenton potteries will 
be furnishing this country all the pottery it requires, both 
useful and artistic. Within a year the Trenton kilns will be 
putting on the market as fine china and porcelain as is turned 
out anywhere in the world: Our pottery alone pays 3,000,000 
dols. in wages every year to the workmen of Trenton, more 
than all the importers of New York City pay out in the way of 
wages in ten years. The American potters are as skilful and 
artistic as any in the world, and, if they are properly protected, 
they will, before very long, be able to supply America with not 
only its useful table ware, but with valuable porcelains and 
bisques that are classed as works of art. 


TRADES UNIONISM IN NEW YORK, 


THE Board of Walking Delegates in New York, says the 
American Architect, has again used its enormous and 
dangerous power to perpetrate an outrage which will prob- 
ably affect half a million people. The summer vacation, 
naturally, is the season chosen for repairing and altering 
school-buildings, and a very large number of such buildings 
are now in process of active repair in that city. In many, 
perhaps most of them, there is so much work to be done that 
great efforts must be made by the contractors to get it finished 
before September 9, when the school year begins. This 
chance for advertising themselves, and wantonly inflicting 
annoyance and injury upon an immense number of people, was 
too good to be allowed to escape the all-powerful tyrants. It 
was quickly discovered that some non-union men were at work 
in some of the school-buildings. This was pretext enough, and 
at a meeting of the delegates thirty of the schools were 
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“struck,” with the understanding that forty more should be 
placed under the ban at once unless the School Board im- 
mediately acceded to a “ peaceful settlement” of the delegates’ 
demand. This is, of course, that all men who have not joined 
the unions, and sworn unquestioning obedience to the tyrants, 
shall be discharged, and the delegates, by the same tactics, 
will do their best to prevent them from earning an honest — 
living anywhere in or near New York. If the School — 
Board does not at once comply with this order, all union — 
plumbers, painters, carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers and — 
workers in metal will be forbidden to do any work in any build- 
ing under the Board’s control. Of course this proceeding isa 
criminal conspiracy against the non-union men, punishable 


men who are discharged in consequence of the strike, if they 
have agreed with the contractor for employment for a fixed 
time, as all non-union men should be careful to do, can collect — 
their wages for the full time, whether they are discharged 
through fear of the delegates or not ; but rotwithstanding alk 
this, the chances are that the School Board, caught at a dis- — 
advantage, and feeling its first duty to be the punctual opening 
of the schools, will comply with the infamous demand rather 
than wait for the law to defend or avenge its rights and those 

of its fellow-citizens. We should be very glad if it should turn — 
out that we were mistaken in judging of the temper of the 
School Board, and would rejoice sincerely to hearthem declare — 
that they would postpone the opening of the schoolhouses fora 
year rather than allow the children of New York to learna — 

lesson of cowardly surrender to insolent conspirators, but our 
hopes are very faint. : 

It is incredible that the once liberty-loving people of New 
York should have become so completely enslaved by the union 
schemers as appears to be now the case. A little reflection wilk 
show that a few men, a small minority even of the working: | 
men, can, under the present system, control the unions, 
and through the successive small concessions which, by 
artfully concentrating their forces on particular points, theyhave 
wrung from the contractors, the whole building business of 
the immense cities of New York and Brooklyn. It is easy 
to see that the various branches of construction are so de-— 
pendent upon each other that one sort of work cannot go on 
unless others also proceed in regular order. For example, a — 
building on which an army of masons and carpenters is — 
employed can be completely stopped by withholding the supply — 
of wrought-iron wall and floor anchors, the work of one or two — 
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blacksmiths ; the lathers, twenty or thirty of whom do all the 
lathing fora large city, can keep a contractor against whom 
they have a grudge waiting for months until they condescend 
to work for him, and, in certain indispensable parts of con- 
struction, the entire business is done, even in New York, by a 
dozen men. The walking delegates understand this thoroughly, 
and throw out of gear, first one small part of the great business 
machine, and then another, demanding a concession in every 
case before they will allow the wheels to move again. It 
would be easy to circumvent these manceuvres by employing 
men who could work at several trades in case of need, so that 
a stonecutter might lay brick on occasion, or a plumber forge 
a floor anchor, but the walking delegates, who show far more 
generalship than the contractors whom they torment, provide 
against this by restricting each man to his own trade, or sub- 
division of a trade, under the most savage penalties ; and a 
stonecutter who should sharpen his own tools, or a stone- 
mason who should dare to lay brick, or an ordinary bricklayer 
who should lay face-brick, would be in danger of starvation 
through the persecution of the unions, if not of death by 
violence. The pretext offered by the union managers for this 
tule is that if a stonecutter sharpens his own chisels he 
deprives a worthy blacksmith of a job, and so on; but this 
explanation, however specious, is a mere sham, devised to excuse, 
to their own slaves, as well as to the contractors, the tyranny 
with which they maintain the system on which, as they know, 
their power for making mischief depends. Some years ago a 
few small trades, notably the plasterers, made nearly all the 
trouble that disturbed building operations in New York, but it 
was easy for the long-headed plotters to see that by using 
these trades as levers, all the other unions in the building trades 
could be compelled to join in their schemes by the simple 
process of stopping the work on buildinys until resistance 
ceased ; and, with the affiliation, or rather, the subjugation, of 
all the building trades, the power of the dictators has become, 
as they appear to think, absolute, the same weapons with 
which they conquered their power over the men being kept 
sharp for attacks upon the contractors. How deadly they 
are is best shown by the conduct of the New York contractors 
themselves, who fall on their knees and roar for mercy the 
moment they see them displayed. Whether a bolder front 
would not occasionally secure better terms, even if it did not 
permanently check the power of the magnates, is a question 
which has probably occurred to a good many people who have 
watched the course of the New York contractors ; but for the 
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present the disposition to resist appears to be diminishing 
rather than increasing. 


THE LATE MR. JULIUS SAX, M.S.A., M.LE.E, 


WE regret to announce the death on the 2Ist inst , at his residence, 
108 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, of Mr. Sax, so well known 
to our readers as electrical engineer and electric-light contractor. 
Mr. Sax was born in Sagarre, Russia, in the year 1824. He 
was educated at Kénigsberg, and went to Hamburg in the year 
1845, where he was apprenticed to the late Mr. Filby, optical 
instrument maker, of that town. Having served his apprentice- 
ship he went to Berlin, where he entered the telegraph 
establishment of Messrs. Siemens & Halske. He came to 
London in 1851, and worked with Mr. L. Oertling for four 
years, after which he started in business on his own account for 
the manufacture of instruments. Mr. Sax was employed by 
the late Professor Graham, at that time Master of the Royal 
Mint, to construct automaton and other balances for use in the 
Mint. At the great International Exhibition of 1862 he exhi- 
bited bullion and chemical balances, and obtained a prize 
medal for excellence of workmanship and accuracy. These 
balances were, by recommendation of Professor Graham, pur- 
chased by the Government for the Mint of Hong Kong. In 
1863 Mr. Sax turned his attention to domestic telegraphy, &c, 
and in 1864 took out patents for a metallic fire-alarm button, 
which would act as an ordinary call as well as a fire alarm ; 
also indicators to be used with same and for other purposes. 
Jn 1869 he invented a form of magneto A BC telegraph 
(patented); in 1870 an improved mechanical recorder 
(patented) ; in 1872 an electric billiard marker (patented) ; in 
188f an electro-magnetic telephone (patented); an electric 
water gauge (patented) ; an electric tell-tale clock for watch- 
men, with a fire-indicator combined ; an electric vane ; auto- 
matic system of electric call bells for fire - stations, &c. 
(exclusively adopted by the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
all the stations of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade in London) ; 
a system of cell calls for police stations, prisons, &c., as pre- 
pared for and adopted by the Commissioners of the Metro- 
politan Police for use at all stations under their control ; also 
an improved apparatus especially adapted for communicating 
between drivers and passengers in vehicles (patented); an 
electric apparatus for checking cash takings (patented); a 
perfected form of automatic fire alarm (patented), &c. Mr. 
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Sax has also made several improvements from time to time in 
electric bells and appliances for various purposes, and has 
been awarded eight prize medals for excellence of manu- 
facture, &c. 

The business of electrical engineers and _electric-light con- 
tractors is being carried on by his sons, at 7 Ridgmount Street, 
Store Street, W.C. 


TRADE DINNER, 


On Saturday, August 16, the employés of Messrs. Thos. 
Gregory & Co., of Station Works, Clapham Junction, held 
their annual beanfeast at Portsmouth. The men left Clapham 
Junction in special carriages by the South-Western Railway at 
6.45 A.M., arriving safely at Portsmouth Harbour about 9. In 
addition to the men from Station Works the following outside 
jobs were represented :——St. Silas Church, Pentonville; St. 
Thomas, Kensal Town; Northwood, near Rickmansworth ; 
Campden Hill; Holland Park; Oxted, Surrey; Streatham 
Park ; Roman Catholic Schools, Battersea, &c. A substantial 
dinner was provided at Maybour’s Restaurant, at which Mr. 
Thos. Gregory took the chair, supported by his partner, Mr. 
G, C. Hudson, and the committee of management. 

After the usual loyal toasts had been duly honoured, Mr. 
Rouse, shop foreman, proposed the prosperity of the firm, 
alluding to the large quantity of work executed during the last 
quarter of a century, which he described as sufficient for a 
moderate-sized county. The toast was heartily received with 
musical honours. 

In responding, Mr. Gregory thanked the men for the good 
feeling expressed ; congratulated the building trade generally 
on the settled and peaceful state of the trade in this age of 
agitations, and warned the men against professional agitators, 
who make a living by setting class against class. Mr. Hudson 
also thanked the men for their hearty good feeling, and 
advised them in case of any grievance to lay the matter before 
the firm, when due consideration would be given to any com- 
plaint. 

The toast of “The Foreman” was given by Mr. A. J. 
Farmer, representative of the clerical staff, and responded to 
by Mr. J. Newton (twenty-two years with the firm), who advised 
the men to study themselves by studying others, and alluded to 
the good feeling that always existed in the firm, several of those 
present having been over twenty years with them. 


Mr. S. Bowman proposed a toast to those who had so weil 
managed the excursion, and Mr. Down, the secretary, appro- 
priately responded. Mr. Forsey, Mr. Easter, Mr. Dorey and 
Mr. Davis also spoke, and after one or two well-delivered songs 
the majority repaired to the boat for Ryde, Isle of Wight, 


accompanied by genial weather, returning from Portsmouth at __ 


7 o'clock, after an interesting and social outing. 


SANITARY ASPECTS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


ON Tuesday evening Mr. W. H. Preece, F.R.S., delivered an 
address on this subject at the meeting of the Sanitary Institute. 
Mr. Preece said the propositions he proposed to submit and 
demonstrate were these :—(1) That electricity and light being 
analogous and identical forms of energy, the former was : 
naturally the proper source of artificial illumination. (2) That 

all other sources of artificial illumination being dependent on 
the absorption of oxygen, and resulting in the vitiation of air, 
are injurious to health. (3) That the same authority which — 
regulates the sanitation of our dwellings and the supply of our 
food should also control the purity of the air they breathed and 
of the light they worked by. He proceeded to show that 


electricity was far more efficient than any other agent for the — — 


production of light, and referring to the measurement of electric 
currents, said there were dynamos at Deptford which would 
generate 10,00 volts, and a flash of lightning was the result of 
perhaps millions of volts. The human frame was very sensible 
to voltage. Fifty volts were scarcely perceptible,1oo volts gave 
a distinct but slight shock, 500 volts were painful, 1,000 volts 
under certain circumstances might probably kill a man, 10,0co 
volts were effective through the whole frame, and would 
certainly destroy life. They had recently read of a deplorable 
attempt in the United States to utilise this power for the 
execution of criminals, an attempt surrounded with sickening 
horrors, the result of the ignorance that existed at present as 
to the effects of electricity on the human frame. 

The low-pressure system was applicable only to confined 
and restricted districts. It involved the use of such heavy 
conductors that as the district increased in extent the weight 
of copper required varied as the third power of the radius of the 
area served, while with the high-pressure system the weight of 
copper required diminished with the pressure used. It must, 


however, be remarked that the use of high pressure involved 


the use of very highly insulated conductors, so that what was 
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The con- 
sequence was that while compact areas covered by a radius of 
half a mile were best served on the low-pressure system, those 
supplied beyond a radius of one mile could be served eco- 
nomically only with the high-pressure system, while the inter- 
mediate range was to be considered simply with reference to 


ifs own requirements and its own conditions, such as the 


supply of water and coal, the convenience of water and railway 
carriage, the value of land, the demand of residential districts 
and of manufacturing and business quarters. In London at the 
present moment several different systems were being used or 


installed for very similar districts, and it was therefore still to 


be emered doubtful which was the proper system to be 
used. 

The great question that divided the merits of high and low- 
pressure is that of safety to person. Grossly exaggerated 
accounts of accidents in America had seriously prejudiced the 
public mind against the high-pressure system. If people only 
saw for themselves the conditions surrounding the distribution 
of electricity in the United States they would not be surprised 
at the accidents that had happened, they would wonder at their 
being so few. Poles were frequently carried down the prin- 
cipal streets of the towns carrying open telegraph, telephone, 
fire signal and electric-lighting wires, all together on the same 
support, without any particular rules or regulations. A lineman 
ascending a pole to attend to a telephone wire was very apt to 
touch suddenly an electric-light wire. He received a shock, 
and was thrown down on the ground, perhaps, and killed, or 
perhaps among the other wires, where he might be seriously 
burnt or probably injured. Such things were impossible in 
England, where mains and conductors must, by legislation, be 
placed underground in all towns. There was no record of 
anyone being hurt on a well-designed underground system 
__ The great hygienic advantage of the electric light was that 
it prevented the air being vitiated, weakened or raised in 
temperature by undue radiation, or by throwing into it heated 
gases. While legislation and stringent regulations had been 
drawn up to prevent the adulteration of food and the poisoning 
of water, gas jets were freely used delivering copious discharges 
of carbonic oxide, a poison of the deadliest character, into the 
atmosphere of our rooms. That the electric light was a 
powerful element of health was evidenced by the fact that 
those who used it not only felt all the better for its introduction, 
but their appetite increased, their sleep improved, and the 
visits of the doctor were reduced infrequently. The electric 
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light was much less injurious than any other, and with a steady 
glow lamp it was possible to read and to write for many 
hours by such a light without experiencing the least fatigue. 
After pointing out arguments for and against the supply of the 
electric light by Corporations, he concluded:—The electric light 
is unquestionably the light of the future. Its use is advancing 
with leaps and bounds. Not only is it naturally the proper 
source of light, but economically it must eventually supplant 
its rivals. When electrical energy is generally distributed 
through our towns, and its supply continuous and properly 
controlled, so that it is always within the reach of all; and 
when means can be devised to wire up houses as cheaply as 
they are now fitted for gas, everyone will take it, not alone for 
its beauty, but because it is, above all, a source of health and 


comfort. 


PLACARDING BUILDERS. 


ON Friday, at the Westminster Police Court, Mr. Forrest 
Fulton applied to Mr. Partridge for a summons for libel arising 
out of the publication of large placards convening a public 
meeting at Chelsea Town Hall, his clients being Messrs. 
Holloway Brothers, builders, of Battersea, who had the contract 
for erecting the Chelsea Free Library in Manresa Road, 
Chelsea. The learned counsel stated that during the progress 
of the works there had been considerable feeling aroused by 
allegations that the contractors had resorted to sub-contracting, 
or “ sweating,” a statement for which no shadow of foundation 
existed, and reports had been circulated to the Library Com- 
missioners and the vestry that the practice went on in respect 
of the plastering work. Even this did not satisfy the persons 
who imagined they had a grievance, and they caused enormous 
placards to be posted all over Chelsea and in front of the Town 
Hall which in very large type were headed “ Sweating,” and 
which went on to state that startling revelations would be made 
at the meeting, and to charge the Library Commissioners with 
shameful misuse of the rates. Mr. John Burns, LC.C., was 
announced as one of the speakers, but was not present, and in 
reply to a communication he had written saying that he gave 
no authority whatever for his name to be used. The meeting 
was held and largely attended, and statements of the most 
slanderous nature were made by the speakers, one of the 
Messrs. Holloway attending, although he was advised by some 
of the workmen to keep away for fear of personal violence. 
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The printer of the posters had given information that the 
person who was responsible for them was one Thomas Smyth, 
plasterer, of Blantyre Street, Chelsea, who, according to Mr, 
Fulton’s instructions, had taken a prominent part in the agita- 
tion, and it was against him that a summons for a false and 
defamatory libel was asked. Mr. Partridge, after looking ata 
copy of the poster, said that although it was headed 
“Sweating” it was said to be directed against the system of 
sub- letting contracts. He should not like to countenance any- 
thing which might seem to interfere with the right of a public 
meeting for any legitimate purpose. Moreover, Messrs. 
Holloway were not specifically referred to. Mr. Fulton: They 
are indirectly. I would point out that they are the persons 
who must be concerned, and that, with the high feeling which 
this agitation has occasioned among the workmen, it is likely 
enough that some will be intimidated and not able to continue 
on the job. If this system of intimidation and menace goes on 
a breach of the peace will surely occur. Mr. Partridge: The 
placards certainly libel the Library Commissioners, because 
they are accused of a shameful misuse of the rates. Mr. 
Fulton : There is no doubt of the libel on the commissioners, but 
I have no authority to speak on their behalfin the matter. Mr. 
Partridge : Perhaps the commissioners, who are directly libelled, 
may help the builders, but I cannot grant a summons as the 
matter stands. There is no actual libel on Messrs. Holloway 
on the bills, although the firm may feel aggrieved. Reconsider 
the matter, and you can renew the application if you like. Mr. 
Fulton said he would do so, and thanked his worship. 


PIPE LINES FOR HEATING AND LIGHTING. 


AN “Open Letter” has been addressed to Mr. Walter Wren, 
L.C.C., by Mr. T. Howell Williams, F.C.S., L.C.C., on the 
abolition of London fog by the adoption’ of pipe lines for 
heating and lighting. Lord Rosebery, in his first summary of 
the first year’s work of the London Council declared that “as 
regards fogs, they found it impossible to make any practical 
suggestion. ‘ Mr. Howell Williams, as a member of the Council, 
considers therefore that the time is opportune for the considera- 
tion of his scheme for the production of gaseous fuel at a low 
price. This is accomplished by making two kinds of gas— 
heating-gas and lighting-gas—at the coal-fields and conveying 
the same to London in separate systems of main pipes, storing 


it in gasholders, and distributing it for the purposes of heating | 


and lighting. By that means coal, it is expected, would be Pe 
driven out of the metropolitan district. Jue 

Mr. Howell Williams in the first place explains the numerous Bete: 
evils and inconveniences which attend the present system OF Sy 
consuming coal in London. He maintains that is to be sought 
in a more scientific consumption of coal, such as he proposes, — 
The following extracts from the pamphlet will © enable our fe 
readers to understand what is now proposed :— os 

That this plan is not unscientific or impossible is, I think, : 
shown by the fact that Dr. Siemens proposed in 1863 to 
establish separate mains in Birmingham for the distribution of — 
heating-gas, to be applied for motive purposes to small boilers — 
and the furnaces of the small factories and for domestic uses, — 
At the present time, when gas-engines are more commonly — 
used, this heating-gas can be used with greater advantage and 
economy in supplying the motive power for electric-lighting 
purposes and other schemes which are constantly coming int 
operation. Siemens intended that the gas should be manu: 
factured in the coal-pit itself. His favourite suggestion was 
plan which consisted in placing gas-producers at the bottom of 
the coal mines themselves, so that instead of raising the coal 
to the surface the combustible gases ascending from the dept 
of the mine would acquire, by virtue of their low specific gravity, — 
such an onward pressure that they could be conducted long ~ 
distances in tubes, saving thus the cost of raising and transport 
ing the solid fuel. The present plant is distinguished from 
that of Siemens by the fact that the gasworks would be placed 
in close proximity to convenient coal stores in suitable coal 
fields, and not in the pit itself. The latter method would — 
have so many obvious disadvantages that it is ince es 
explain why it could not be adopted. 

In the gasworks situated on the coal-fields, in close promi 
to the beds of coal, we should have one enormous advantage 
over the present system of works in London itself. We would 
dispense with the enormous amount of unsightliness, unhealthi 
ness and waste of available area which now occur owing to thet 
present position and construction. The conditions which affeet 
the quality and character of the gas would also be greatly im 
proved. The coal used would not be exposed as at present to 
a long continuation of atmospheric changes, but could be u d 
without much delay after being brought out of the pit. T 
coal at the time of its distillation would be dry and not ee Se! 
to wet, and the waste in transit would be avoided. ae 

The production of illuminating-gas from coal is a simp 
process, and may be considered as the reattanecney of th 
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elementary constituents of the coal’under the influence of heat. 
It is well known that nearly the whole ingredients of coal can 
be so converted. It is also well known that coal can be con- 
verted into two kinds of gases which can be easily separated, 
and the lower forms or qualities may well be utilised as heating- 
gas or gas-fuel, whilst the more brilliant illuminating-gas can 
be used for the ordinary purposes of lighting. The ordinary 
retorts can be used for the production of both heating and 
lighting-gas ; for, during half an hour after coal-gas has begun 
to be given off, the gas is only fit for heating purposes, whereas 
afterwards, for about two hours, the illuminating-gas comes off, 
and then, when further heat is applied and continued, a very 
large volume of gas of low illuminating power, but of efficient 
heating qualities, is extracted. Under the present system this 
heating-gas is left in the coke, or perhaps sent off late at night 
to drowsy customers, who are unable to perceive or account for 
the difference in the brilliancy and quality of the light supplied 
tothem. Both kinds of gases can be made more suitable for 
their distinct purposes by this division, for the illuminating-gas 
is made richer in light-giving properties, and heating-gas could, 
under all circumstances, be burnt without the production of soot 
and smoke. There is but a small proportion of the total quan- 
tity of illuminants in coal-gas to the bulk of the materials dealt 
with, and the public could, if necessary, well afford to pay a 
slightly-advanced price for a gas of greatly increased illuminating 
power, provided that heating-gas at a reduced and economical 
rate were supplied to them. 

There are many inducements to the employment of gas as 
fuel. There is no fear of gas-engines being stopped owing to 
lack of water; there is the absence of danger from boiler 
explosions ; no stoking is required, and the ease with which 
gaseous fuel can be regulated, the comparative readiness with 
which cleanliness can be maintained, together with its high 
heating power, mark out its pre-eminent advantages as a 
motive power in industrial operations. Costly cannel gas, with 
its brilliant illuminating power, is no better suited for a gas- 
engine or for gas-fires than common gas; and, for heating 
purposes, a much greater yield of gas might be obtained which 
in burning would evolve more heat than is sought for in making 
illuminating-gas. Having thus stated the advisability and 
necessity of dividing the gases, it will be seen that it will be 
necessary to provide two distinct sets of mains to convey the 
heating-gas and the lighting-gas to London from the spot which 
would be chosen for the establishment and construction of the 
central gasworks and manufactory, and I propose to refer 
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somewhat briefly here to the question of the mains which would 
be required. 

The length of mains from the coal-field gasworks would 
necessarily be 100 miles at least, and the present system of gas- 
mains would have to be reduplicated, in order to convey the 
heating-gas. If any objection is raised as to the impossibility 
of driving gas through this length of main, I can point out that 
the various gas companies which supply the metropolitan area 
alone have 4,000 miles of mains, which they are constantly 
working. For my own part, I do not see why it would be more 
difficult to work the mains from the coal-fields by pressure 
than it is at present to supply London through this enormous 
extent of main. Gas-pipes laid through arable land, if it is 
found desirable to lay them underground, are not harmful to 
the land itself, but rather do a certain amount of good, as they 
assist in draining the country. If the joints are made perfect, 
and well puddled round with clay, they will effectually prevent 
any possible escape of gas. 

Illuminating-gas suffers, to a trifling extent, by being carried 
long distances by the deposit of naphthalene in cold weather in 
the pipes ; but this is again remedied in warm weather by the 
volatilisation of the naphthalene at the higher temperature. 
This objection would also be reduced if we obtained a richer 
lighting-gas by the separation of the gases. Naphthalene is a 
valuable product, which might, if circumstances required, be 
used on the same principle as the albo-carbon lights for enrich- 
ing gas near the place of consumption, or for converting the 
heating-gas into illuminating-gas. The importation of gas in 
main-pipes in this manner would be far more economical, 
more cleanly, more convenient, and more expeditious than in 
the present modes of conveying coal to the Metropolis. If it 
be objected that an enormous amount of capital would be 
wanted to invest in the laying down of these mains, one can 
only point to the capital which is sunk in rolling-stock in rail- 
way labour, and in local means of the transit of coal, to show 
how it can be obtained. =o 

A wonderful revolution has taken place in America and the 
Caspian in the transportation of petroleum through the use of 
what are called “pipe lines.” The cost in this: country of 
petroleum has been reduced about one-half through the intro- 
duction of this cheap means of transit from the oil-wells to the 
coast. The first experiments of these were unsuccessful ; and 
the enterprise met with the most determined opposition from 
persons who supposed their interests would be invaded by the 
use of these pipe lines. At the present time the pipe lines 
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not only form a complete network throughout the American | 
oiljregions, but there are trunk lines which extend from the 
oil regions to the large cities, such as Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York. These trunk lines transport the oil of 


large areas to those cities under a high pressure, delivering | 
thousands of barrels daily. They are laid for miles through ' 


the forest-covered hills and valleys of Northern Pennsylvania 
and Southern New York; across hills and rivers; on the 
surface of the ground, or only slightly covered. These main 
lines are 6-inch pipes, tested to a pressure of 2,000 lbs. to the 
square inch, and joined with couplings, into which the lengths 
of pipe are ‘screwed, as are ordinary gas or water-pipes. The 
problems in hydraulics presented in the construction and 
management of pipe lines, particularly those lines that may be 
denominated trunk lines out of the oil regions, are many and 


intricate, and required great courage on the part of those who | 


projected the first line to meet and surmount them. These 
men had only the quite different problems and experience met 
in laying pipes for water to guide them. These problems 
dealt with a homogeneous fluid, flowing through pipes, laid 
permanently on curves of large diameter, flowing slowly under 
a low pressure, and delivered slowly. This water pressure 
seldom exceeded from 40 to 50 lbs. per square inch. The 
“ pipe line” problems dealt with a fluid varying in density with 
the temperature, flowing easily in the hot summers, and with 
difficulty in the severe winters of the country, through pipes of 
small diameter, laid hurriedly and frequently changed; often 
on sharp curves, or at right angles, for rapid movement and 
delivery ; and at high pressures, to compensate in part for the 
friction due to long distances, rapid transmission and small 
diameter of pipe, as well as at much greater elevations than are 
found in water mains. The pumps which are used to keep up 
the necessary pressure are very powerful machines, forcing the 
oil rapidly through great distances and in vast quantities, not 
only over the hills that are encountered in the course of the 
line, but against the friction of the pipe conveying the cil—an 
element in the problem of vast importance, when it is remem- 
bered that the friction increases enormously as the flow of the 
oil is increased in rapidity. I need hardly pceint out here that 
in the case of the conveyance of gas, even for long distances, 
the friction will be incomparably smaller than in the case of 
driving oil through pipe lines, and any pressure which may be 
required will be produced by means of far less forcible pumps 
than those now in use in America for similar purposes. 

It is impossible to compute or estimate accurately the vast 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR 


| length of the pipe lines and their connections, but it is safe to 


say that there are thousands and thousands of miles of pipes in 
use in America. These lines run everywhere, through the 
streets of towns, across fields and dooryards, under and over 


and beside roads, terminating at pumping stations, at racks, or 


in storage tanks. In 1879, 2,286 miies were controlled by pipe — : 
lines, 18,000,090 barrels of oil were conveyed through them, 


, and about 250,000,000 of gallons were distributed to the 


manufactories in one year. os 
Experiments on the question as to whee: the illuminating sia 
power of gas suffers from travelling long distances have 
been made in connection with the gas which travels from the 
extensive gasworks at Beckton to London, and it has been 
found that its illuminating power is not appreciably affected, — 


The gas from the Beckton Gasworks is supplied in unusually 
large quantity, and in a pipe 4 feet in diameter, 9 miles 
long, and there are circumstances in its transit which materially 
tend to counteract any evil effects from the distance which the 
In the first place, the great quantity helps 


gas has to travel. : 
to maintain the conducting pipe at a suitable temperature, 


thereby lessening the tendency towards undue condensation; 
and, secondly, by lessening the amount of friction to which the 


gas is subjected. It has been thought also that the adverse — 


| influences of distance are fully balanced by the large diminu- ~ ~ 


tion which occurs in the amount of aqueous vapour. ji 

The capital which is authorised to be raised by the London ~ 
and suburban gas companies amounts to 21,500,000/. Ofthis ~ 
about 17,000,c00/. are actually raised. Another 20,009,coo/, at 
least are invested in rolling stock, in railway sidings, wharves, 
coal waggons, horses and fixtures by those interested in the 
coal supply. Thus, it will be seen that nearly 40,000,000/7. are 
now in use, invested in the business in one way or the other, 
apart from the enormous investments by railway companies in 
connection with the transit. Assuming that the present planis 
adopted, I do not myself see any tangible reasons why sufficient __ 


capital could not be easily obtained to construct the new 
system. We have recently seen in the prodigious undertaking 
of the Manchester Ship Canal how investors are. ready to 
obtain fresh outlets for their accumulating sources of wealth; 


and it is notorious that whenever there are schemes which are © 
of service and profit to the community afloat, there is little 
difficulty generally felt in obtaining the capital required to 
carry them out. The total income, less public lamp charges, — 
of the metropolitan and suburban companies in 1888, arising — 
from gas rentals, meter and stove rentals, rent and miscel- ~ 
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laneous receipts, amounted to 5,087,9427. The net profit of 
these companies in that year was about 1,6v0,000/2., and they HYDRAULIC LIFTS IN MELBOURNE. 
paid about 210,000/. in rates and taxes. This represents, of 
course, only the side of the question relating to the gas manu- | A comMITTEE was lately appointed by the Victorian Institute 
facture. It is difficult to arrive at the actual amount of profit | o¢ Engineers to inquire into the working of passenger elevators 


Beet odes it Se er iy ona roe! ieee in Melbourne. ‘The following report represents the conclusions 
: arrived at by the members :— 


the enormous amount of capital which is at present invested in 
gasworks, in mains, in the undertakings of the London com- As regards those in use for the conveyance of passengers, 
panies, and in the railway stock and gear which it is necessary | we have from personal observation come to the conclusion that 
to use, it would be exceedingly easy to reconstruct, on a in Melbourne at the present time the great majority are not 
scientific and satisfactory basis, the whole of the lighting and | worked in a manner consistent with either the safety or the 
heating arrangements of the Metropolis. comfort of the people by whom they are so much used. There 

There remains one other consideration in this scheme which | are a few fundamental principles for safe working which 
presents, I confess, most difficulty. It is the question of coal- | naturally suggest themselves to even the most casual observer 
fields, where the gas is to be manufactured. The coal supplies | which are frequently if not always ignored here. The first 
of this country are supposed to be rapidly coming to an end; | grave evil to which we would draw attention is the want of care 
and it has been prognosticated that the day is not far distant | too often shown in the selection of drivers, resulting in the em- 
when the supremacy of this country will be seriously affected | ployment of boys instead of careful, steady men. It is true that 
by the termination of her coal resources. One result of adopt- | working a lift is, comparatively speaking, a simple matter ; 
ing the plan of supplying London with gaseous fuel will be the nevertheless it is one that necessitates strict watchfulness and 
great economy of coal, through its consumption not being undivided attention, and should therefore only be entrusted to 
required, and reduced to a minimum in the Metropolis. The | a thoroughly capable man. Another source of danger is the 
estimates formed of our coal supplies are, however, probably universal custom of not closing the door of the car before putting 
too low, and we find, for instance, in South Wales at the present it in motion, a practice which, if not checked, must inevitably 
time, fresh sources of coal supply being opened in many places. become a fruitful source of accident. This risk is intensified by 
The coal-field which is nearest to London will be that of North | another most objectionable feature in lift-working—that of 
and South Staffordshire. The coal-field which would probably | overcrowding the car, which very much increases the danger of 
be most useful to select would be either this district orthat of South | those nearest the open door, who sometimes in a crowded car 
Wales. The only question would be that of additional expense | can only with difficulty maintain their position inside. With a 
for the laying down of main pipes, and, whilst recognising that | closed door, overcrowding would not probably be dangerous in 
as a serious item, one must also remember the corresponding | 2 well-constructed lift properly maintained ; it is, however, espe- 
advantages to be derived. I think that once this principle of | cially in hot weather, most uncomfortable to passengers, and it 
removing gas manufactories to the more suitable locations of | should therefore be put a stop to by fixing a maximum number to 
the coal-fieldsis adopted, the difficulty of selecting the coal-field be carried in each car. Again, it is not at all uncommon to see 
will be easily overcome. The expense need not frighten us; passengers opening the door of the enclosure to let themselves 
the saving would, in the long run, be so enormous and far- | out when the car stops. This should on no account be per- 
reaching that the initia! cost could not be prohibitory. The | mitted, and any interference on the part of the passengers with 
experiments which have been tried at Manchester by removing either the door or the motive gear should be prohibited. There 
mills into the country will be repeated here on an immense | are many minor matters to which we might also draw atten- 
scale, and the ensuing benefits will be relatively enormous. tion in the interest of the public, but at present it will probably 
Capital being easily procurable, there can be no reason why we _ suffice if prominence is given to a few of the main features of 
should not do for London in gas what the enterprising Liver- | the subject, and so attract towards it the attention it deserves, 
pool Corporation have done for their town, in bringing the but which hitherto it has nat received. We are decidedly of 
more difficult element of water from the wilds of North Wales. | opinion that all passenger-lifts should be subject to strict super- 
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ardiff Catholic Cathedral; the Queen’s School Chapel, Eton; and to upwards of three thousand Places of Worship; 
nda great number of Mansions, Houses, Hotels, Hospitals, Schools, Asylums, &c., Warehouses, Factories, and 
Workhouses. 


SHOPS! SHOPS! SHOPS! 


“ West End House, 74 and 75 Upper Street, Islington, London, N : 
: ‘“‘ March 6, 1890. 

“Mr. GruNDY,—Dear Sir,—We have much pleasure in telling you the Heating Apparatus you have placed to warm our Costume and 
Mantle Show Rooms, at 74 Upper Street, is a perfect success. It gives off a pleasant warmth without any dust, snoke, or the disagreeable odour 
isually noticed in gas stoves. As you told us, so we find, that it produces warm, PURE air only. 

“In addition, it effectually prevents the WINDOWS ‘STEAMING.’ This alone is a desideratum deserving the attention of ALL interested 
n the display of goods. We are so pleased with the present one, we wish you to fix ancther at 75 Upper Street. We will willingly answer any 
nquiries, and show the ‘ Patent’ to anyone who may call. Yours truly, T. FENCOTT, EVANS & CO.” 

Te 


Book of Testimonials gladly forwarded gratis on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 
30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 


; AND TYLDESLEY, NEAR MANCHESTER. 
Telegrams :—‘ JOHN GRUNDY, LONDOR.” N.B.—Perfect success guaranteed, or n pay. 
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vision, to include inspection prior to being used in the first 
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instance, frequent periodical inspection when in use, and that | 


the system of working should be uniform under a code of duly 
authorised by-laws. : ; 
any controlling authority over lift proprietors as the law at 


present stands, and that therefore each works his own in the | 


manner that suits him best. There may be legal powers of 
which we are not cognisant that would permit official super- 
vision, but if such exist they have certainly never been enforced. 
If there are none, then it would seem highly desirable that they 
should be sought for from Parliament without delay.’ Pas- 
senger-lifts are practically vehicles for public conveyance, and 
used daily by thousands of travellers and certain to increase in 
number from year to year. _We therefore consider that the 
present haphazard system of working should cease, that it 
should not be left altogether to individual caprice, but should: 
instead be regulated in a systematic manner by legal enact- 
ment. We are fully alive to the fact that a great many pro- 
prietors spare no expense in keeping these lifts in proper 


running order, and also try as far as possible to secure efficient * 
men as drivers ; still, as a considerable number do not, and as | 
none have any power to enforce such rules as they may make, 


we think regulation necessary. After the first .committee 
meeting the secretary sent out circulars to many of the prin- 
cipal proprietors and makers of lifts, asking if they concurred 
or not with certain conclusions we have come to. 

It was very gratifying to us to find that the great majority 
of those from whom we received replies agreed most cordially 
with our recommendations, and will gladly assist in having 
them given effect to. The result of our deliberations has been 
that we are agreed that in future the following points in con- 
nection with lift working should be enforced. 
~ Ist. That all lifts should be officially inspected prior to 
being used first, and should be subject to frequent periodica 
inspection afterwards. \ 

2nd, That the working should be carried out on a uniform 
system, under an authorised code of by-laws. 

3rd. That the man in charge should be licensed as in the 

cases of hackney coaches and engine-drivers. 

As regards the last recommendation, we think that no 
difficulty in procuring a license ought to be placed in the way 
of steady men who could produce satisfactory evidence of good 
character, and who were over a certain minimum age to be 
fixed. Our investigation has been’mainly confined to the 
question of passenger lifts; but as itis probable that future 
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legislation may include all classes of them, we desire to say 
that we are of opinion that the recommendation in respect to 
licensed drivers should only apply to those for wassengers, 
several owners having pointed out to us that in a store er 
warehouse where the work is intermittent, it would entail y 
heavy expense to have a special lift man. Further, in a plac 
of business the goods lifts must necessarily, unless work is ¢ 
be much impeded, be run by any member of the establishme 
who requires to use them at any time. Seg 


’ 


SECOND-HAND MATERIALS IN NEW YORK, — 


there is a very large population which can stand in the agg. 
thirty remote communitie 
are willing to put up the funds in order to draw interest a 
expenses from that metropolitan population. In this way it 
improvements around New 
York have been made by New Englanders, Canadians and 
Western men. Not long ago an enormous hotel at Rockawa’ 
Beach, within fifteen miles of New York or less, was put up a 
a cost of perhaps 2,000,000 dols. or more. Before the enterprise. 
was finished the public faith was lost in property of that kind, 
through the falling away of Coney Island, Long Beach and 
other resorts. iS ie ee 
I commenced to relate how New York sometimes failed ir 
her building operations, with the idea of showing what an 
extensive business the sale of old building material is in 
which cost, perhaps, 

2,000,000 dols., was pulled down as an impracticable inv 
ment, and the purchaser of it was a second-hand build: 
material buyer. He got the whole thing for something lik 
30,090 dols. He sold out of it in a brief time 100,000 do’ 


building 
became modified by failure. 
hand: building yards toward t 
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MODERATE RATES. oe 
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G. WRIGHT & CO. 
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rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
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Railing, &c. 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work, 
Coit Cases. 
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of them are over on the North river side also, and there you 


- will find thousands of doors, thousands of windows, with their 


sash, shutters, pulleys, &c.; hundreds of water-closets of the 


improved and patented sort. Old mantels, old door steps, 


bath boilers, and whatever it may enter into the mind of man 
to think of in connection with building. You have only to 
mention the size of the door or window you want, when it will 
be pulled out of an enormous amount of stuff kept on roofs, in 
attics and on the ground-floor. A porcelain water-closet, which 
will cost you near 40 dols. new, can be bought for perhaps 
12 dols. second-hand. You will have to take your chances with 
this second-hand material proving to be perfect. Said I to one 
of the dealers :—‘‘ My plumber refused to put-up one of these 
things I bought from you.” ‘I tell you why that is,” said the 
dealer’s clerk. “‘ The plumber was not willing to lose his commis- 
sion on the same article new. He gets a commission of 30 to 40 


per cent. on every sink, water-closet, &c., that he sells to you’ 
- from the patentee. 


He will pooh-poch your purchase from me 
because he does not come in on this commission, And the 
extravagant commissions the tradesmen make between the 
manufacturer and the customer are what makes America such 
aterrible country to exist in. There is hardly anything you 
can buy in which there is not a shave of 50 per cent. at least 
between the manufacturer and the customers.” 

“ How much for that pair of heavy doors over there?” 

Out came the second-hand building material merchant’s 
rule. He skipped over the pair of doors, and said :— 

“That is a fine pair of doors. They are 2 inches thick. See 
how well they are panelled. They are probably thirty or forty 
years old. You will require to put but one coat of paint on 
them. If you had a new door it would take three or four coats 
of paint. I will find you the hinges, knobs, locks, &c , for we 
have plenty of them here, and sell you that pair of doors, which 
are 8 feet high and 5 feet wide, for 6 dols.” 

“ What would they cost if I bought them new?” 

“ They would cost you 20 dols” 

“ How much for those windows, with the jambs and lintels 

fastened to them and the weights which run down into the 
frames to lift the sash?” 
J will sell you those windows for 3°50 dols apiece. They 
are nearly 6 feet high and over 4 feet wide. There are but two 
glasses in the whole sash—one solid piece below and one above. 
Now, if you bought those window frames new you would pay 
6 dols. apiece ‘for them, I think, and then you would have to 
buy the pulleys and weights and glaze the sash.” 
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‘“ How much for those doors without any jambs or 
fames ?” 

“We can give you avery good door for 1 dol. with the 
hinges and the lock upon it. » A larger door we will sell you for 

1'25dol. The highest doors we have, separated from the door- 
framés, will cost you 15odol. If you ship them 300 miles 
they ought not to cost you over 20 or 30 cents apiece for the 
freight. We. put them up here for shipment without any extra 
expense.” 
. & Come around here,” said the second-hand building mate- 
rial man, “and I will show you a whole church we bought 
lately ; perhaps you can use some of that.” 

‘© You remind me,” saidNl, “ of the country merchant whose 
extensive stock was the boast of his neighbours. They said 
that no man could possibly inquire at that store for anything 
which he would not find. They taunted a stranger one day to 
demand anything at the store which would not be promptly 
furnished him. So he went up to the merchant and asked him 
if he had the Bible. The merchant cheerfully turned around 
and said he thought he must have it in stock. In a few 
minutes h® appeared with three or four leaves of the Bible, 
and said he did not know he was so nearly out of the Bible.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha, ha!” said the second-hand material man, with 
the greatest cheerfulness ; “‘you will see that I.am not out of a 
church.” He took me into a purlieu of his gipsy-looking yard, 
and there I saw Gothic windows with immense carved pedi- 
ments above.them in solid walnut. 

“ How beautiful are those things!” said I. ‘Were those 
the front doors of the church ?” 

“‘ No; they were the architectural covering of the big organ. 
Where will you get walnut like that? See how it is seasoned. 
Very little of it passed through the planing mill. Most of it 
was cut into shape by the human hand.” 

“ How much for those Gothic portals ?” 

- “ We could sell you those for 20 dols. apiece.” 

I felf to reflecting how many times the preacher had passed 
the collection-box for these same organ portals ; how many 
times the doors had been locked to keep people in who might 
otherwise get out and not contribute ; how the subscription had 
been passed from block to block by the active sisters of the 
church ; how a mortgage had been negotiated on the church 
property for all that fine-looking aid to sacredness ; and now it 
was at the second-hand lumber-yard. Yes, there were the pews 
on which emotional ladies had been sitting listening to the 
elocution of the gentleman of the gown. There were the 
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FOR SALE. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


collection-boxes themselves, discarded because not up to modern 
fashion. Yonder was a carved piece of marble which once held 
the holy water. 

“‘ How much for that holy-water vase or cistern?” said I. 

“You can have that for 3 dols. It weighs 75 pounds. 
Many are the fingers that have been dipped into it to get the 
water from the River Jordan or Jamaica Bay. I suppose it was 
all the same, sir, since it came out of the clouds. Won't you 
take it for 3 dols. ?” 

“‘ ‘What can I do with it?” 

“You can keep it as a relic of an ancient faith. Perhaps 
you can put it up in your bathroom, or put it out on your 
grounds and have a little stream of water running into it. 
You can say it came from the great church at Thirty-ninth 
Street, where Rev. Mr. Hornblower converted so many 
people.” 

“‘ How much for those old white mantels with some florid 
carvings or plaster of paris mouldings upon them?” 

“ Ah, sir, you are now coming to something real expensive. 
You see the fashion of the day is to buy an old mantelpiece. In 
point of fact, one of those mantels is not worth over 2 dols., but 
the fashion has struck after them. Almost everybody building 
a new country house in these days wants one of these mantels, 
so that he can say that it came out of a Knickerbocker’s house. 
Do you know what a Knickerbocker is, sir? I do not, 
but they all seem to think that the world is full of 
Knickerbockers. If it was not for those old mantelpieces 
our trade would drag a little. Let me sell you that oval 
window with the peculiar shape of the sash. It came out 
of an old brick house on Broadway. The mantel you are 
inquiring about, sir, we will have to charge you 15 dols. for, 
because all the fine women from far uptown are coming here 
to get those mantels. But we can sell you that oval window— 
it measures 2} feet by 13 feet—for about 8 dols. Ha, ha! 
I see that you are after something practical. Well, sir, 
we will give you your pick of those big windows, which will 
go inany house, for about 3 dols. apiece. Weather vanes? No, 
we have not got a weather vane. Many are the inquiries made 
forthem. What has become of all the weather vanes, I wonder? 
We have been looking for one for you for the last two years. 
We thought we would surely get one out of that old church, but 
the preacher or the sexton must have carried the weather vane 
off for reasons peculiar to themselves. Do not despair, how- 
ever. Some of these days we will get you a weather vane that 
you will be proud of.” 


Deal Dadoes, from.1s. 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak «3 aS 1s. 8d. bs 
Walnut ,, x 1s. 11d. cs : 
Oak, 1-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7 10s. a square. 
Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6 18s. a square. 


HOWARD & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


“ How much for those marble tiles?” ey 
“Well, now, sir, there is a bargain. Wetook them up from 
the St. Nicholas Hotel. They cost probably 1 dol. apiece, or from 
that down to 60 cents apiece as furnished from the quarry, and — 
then it costs near the same amount to put them down. Now, — 
as a private matter to you, we will sell you those tiles at 
12 cents apiece and from that up to 15 cents. We have about 
one thousand of them here, and want the room they occupy, 
You can have them alternately black and white, and as a secret 
I may tell you, sir, that the slate tiles last a great deal longer — 
than the marble ones. The slate tiles are black. You will cut — 
an awful swell down there where you live with a pair of pave- 
ments, one black and white alternately, and the other all white, — 
Come to think of it, we’ll sell you those tiles for 10 cents 
apiece, and guarantee them to bea foot square. A barrel ot — 
cement put on top of one course of brick will make them look 
delightful.” baa 
‘What do you ask for bath tubs ?” ees 
“There is a bath tub made of 18-0z. copper, which would 
cost you at least 20 dols. You shall have it for 7 dols., and — 
we will box it for you, and guarantee it to go any distance — 
safely.” oe 
“How much for those copper bath boilers which are set up _ 
beside ranges in the kitchen to heat the bath water ?” ; 
‘We have them of all sizes. You know that in recent time 
steel or galvanised iron has replaced copper for that purpose. — 
The copper is much more expensive, but it is found that the - 
other and cheaper material will resist explosion better and — 
stand more pressure. I suppose that big boiler there, which is — 
about 5 feet high and holds nearly forty gallons of water, cost 
originally 40 dols. We will sell it to you for 12 dols. and 
furnish all the fixings.” : eh 
“What do you do with all this building material standing 
up on these exposed roofs, about the Fourth of July, when they 
are setting off fireworks?” eae 
“‘ Why, sir, we had to watch this yard on the Fourth of 
July like a cat watching a mouse. The bad boy is everywhere. 
Nothing would tickle him so much as to throw a fire-cracker 
up among these old-seasoned doors and window-shutters and 
Venetian blinds. By the way, don’t you want some Venetian 
blinds? We have at least three thousand pairs here.” 
“‘ How do you ever get rid of all those old stones I see ot 
there—these jambs, lintels, doorsteps, &c.?” eg 
“Why, my dear sir, where they are building new houses in 
the upper portion of the city they find it very profitable to 


Solid 3-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, 
laid and polished, from £5 a square, 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths, 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 
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SUPPLEMENT 


come here and get these second-hand things. They can chisel 
them and point them and wash them and treat them with a 


that way; and the whole cost of driving the pipe was about 
18 dols , so that the expense of that method was really less than 


little acil, and they look just as good as new. The fashions of | sinking a well outside of the excavation in the usual manner. 


this world change.” 


EXCAVATING IN QUICKSAND. 


AT a meeting of the New England Waterworks Association the 
following note was read by Mr. Albert F. Noyes :—Some years 
ago I had occasion to make an excavation in material known 
as quicksand, some 15 feet deep, near buildings. If the exca- 
vation were made in the ordinary way, a settlement of the 
foundations would be likely to occur, so I adopted the following 
method, which in my case proved successful ;-and I see no 
reason why, under similar conditions, and in a great many 
cases it could not be used to advantage, The excavation, as 
{ have said, was about 15 feet deep, about 60 feet inlength and 
8 feet wide. Usually below these veins of quicksand there are 
veins of a coarse material which form ready conductors for 
the water, and the vertical distance through the quicksand is 
usually less than the horizontal distance: the ground water has 
the least resistance in the vertical direction, and tends to soften 
and take up the quicksand with it. If the water is drawn out, 
or the water-level lowered below the bottom of the trench, this 
fine material becomes compact, very much like clay, and exca- 
vations can be easily made with perfect safety and the use of 
a light sheeting. In the case I refer to I used fourteen pipes 


1 inches in diameter, and these were driven equidistant about | 


the excavation to be made, with the ordinary perforated well- 
point, having attached outside a fine-mesh brass screen. They 


were driven into a stratum of coarse material from 35 to 50 feet | 
below the surface of the ground. The pipes were ganged , 
together and attached to a common plunger pump, and the | 
I might state that the normal level of 


water was drawn down. 
the ground water was within some 3 or 4 feet of the surface of 
the ground, so we had to draw the ground water down some 
Io or 11 feet. We found by test-tubes outside of the gang that 
we could readily hold the water to a level, which insured the 
excavations being made without any difficulty whatever; in 
fact, the banks were dry, and the lower portion of the excava- 
tion was very firm. In this case the well-points, after we used 
them, were sold to other parties at nearly the first cost. The 
pipes, which were taken from the stock at the pipe-yard, were 
returned and used over again, so that there was little loss in 


PATENTS. 


This List of Patznts ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner &* Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


12538. Joseph Philbey, jun, for “An improved fastener 
applicable to windows.” 

12539. Harry Withers Chubb, William Henry Chalk and 
Harold Stead Ball, for “Improvements in, or connected with, 
the bolts of safe or strong room doors.” 

12557. Charles Albert Tilloy, for “Improvements in grate 
bars.” 

12572. Charles Erskine Wright, for ‘‘ Improvements in band 
saw guides.” 

12599. John Timothy Brown, for “ A secure locking fastener 
for sashes and other purposes.” 

125903 Mahlon Basil Atkinson and David Winters S:ockstill, 
for “ Improvements in brick-making machinery.” 

12607. Charles George, for “Improvements in the manu- 
facture of artificial stone.” 

12656. Charles Higgin Maxted and Anthony Bell, for 
“Improvements in apparatus for holding up or sustaining 
sliding window sashes in any desired position.” 

12795. John Feather Wilkinson, for ‘The improvement in 
latch keys and the prevention of pipe keys from fouling.” 

12894. William Rowland Taylor, for “ Improvements in the 
manufacture of cement.” 

12899. Alex. Touffreville and Antoine Jean Louis Brien, . 
for “Improvements in heating and ventilating rooms or the 
like.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to invencors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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eeialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 


ALSO SANITARY WORK. 
ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE. 


' Berners Street, Oxford St., London, W. 


C.E. BIRCH, 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 


FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 


TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE,| C. EH, BIRCH 
and VENETIANS. 

PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. | 

PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS, 

PLUMBING, GLAZING, 

DILAPIDATIONS. (TION. 

REPAIRS of EVERY DESOCRIP- 

SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 

-ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 

Only Experienced Workmenin all Branches employed, and 

sent to.all parts of the United Kingdom. 

DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 

WALL DECORATIONS, 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST. SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
30 NEWGATE S™ EC. 


1 ce 


Begs to inform the 

public that he person- 

ally superintends all 

Orders entrusted to 
him. 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS, 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


{08 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.c. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Avplication. 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Desigus carefully carried out, Estimates Free. 
WORKS 


9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Ww. 


Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BE 
MP. 


LIMITED. 


Cement produced by the Globe Mill System is of 
unequalled quality and tensile strength. By this 
system the Cement is not ground, but crushed to 
very minute even-sized Crystals; and it is turned 
out of the Mills eold, instead of hot as from mill- 
stones, thus not needing exposure on cooling floors 
before being bagged. 


Received Highest Award 
given to Pulverising 
Machinery at the M 
bourne Centennial Ex. 
hibition, 1888. ‘ 


4 


The terms on which the GLOBE MILL System can be 
adopted for Cement, and all information relative to GLOBE 
MILLS, can be obtained 
on application at the 
Offices of the Company. 


Highest 
fed 
ver M 
of the Mini a 


1é 
Institute — “0! 


iat 


Only Awad give 
for Gunding Me. 


FOR THE REDUCTION OF CEMENT. 
_ Guaranteed Output, 36 tons per 24 hours; Fineness, 100 mesh; Residue, 15 per cent. A relatively Larger Output for Coarser 
C’rcumference of Annular Crushing Path, 153 feet. Speed, 200 revolutions per minute. Weight, 12 tons. Space occupied for for 


6 feet by 5 feet 6 inches. A 40 horse-power Engine will drive a set of three of these Mills, together with Fans, Breaker and Elevator. — 
For Particulars as to Cement Grinding, see Report by Mr. HENRY FAIJA, M.Inst.C.B, 3 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 


BLOMFIELD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E 


Telegraphic Address :—‘‘ CRUSHING, LONDON.” Telephone No, 11,014. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No, 5 New-street Square, E.0., and poe for the Proprietors by P, A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No, 175 Strand, W.., 
riday, August 29, 1890, 


| A Business Supplement 


onuract 


Ben orLer. 


to Ghe Architect, 


LONDON, SEPTEMBER 5, 1890. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


OLDHAM.—Oct. 7.—Designs are invited for Board School. 
Premiums, 507, 152. and 1o/. Mr. J. Rennie, Clerk to the 
School Board, Oldham. 

SWANSEA.— Sept. 10.— Designs are asked for Proposed 
Higher Grade School for 500 Boys. Mr. A. Halden, Clerk to 
the School Board, Fisher Street, Swansea. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building Six Houses and One 
Good House. Mr. T. D. Lindley, Architect, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

BANGOR, Co. Down.—For Building Chapel], School and 
Houses. Mr. J. H. Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

BARROW.—Sept. 6.—For Reseating Dendron Church. Mr. 
J. Butler, Architect, 12 Cornwallis Street, Barrow. 

BELFAST.—Sept. 11.—For Building Constabulary Barrack. 
Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

BRACKNELL —Sept. 6—For Building House. Mr. J. T. 
Lawrence, Architect, Ueighton Buzzard. 
es BRIGG.—Sept. 9.—For Alteration of Wesleyan Chapel and 
School. Mr. W. Alfred Gelder, Architect, 12 Bowlalley Lane, 
Hull. 

BuxtTon.—Sept. 18—For Supply of 21-inch Earthenware 
Pipes. Mr. Joseph Hague, Engineer, Town Hall, Buxton. 

CARDIFF. — Sept. 10. — For Additions and Alterations to 
Canton Police Station. Mr. Wm. Harpur, Borough Engineer, 
Cardiff. 

COTTINGLEY.—Sept. 6.—For Building Infants’ Schoolroom. 
Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, Craven Bank Chambers, Bradford. 

CROYDON.—Sept. 9—For Construction of Pipe Sewers. 
The Borough Engineer, 8 Katherine Street, Croydon. 


DARENTH.—Sept. 22 —For Painting, &c, at Asylum and 
Schools for Imbeciles. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

DONISTHORPE —For Building Twenty Cottages. Mr. T.H. 
Fosbrooke, Architect, Berridge Street, Leicester. 

EALING.—Sept. 16.—For Widening Bridge over Railway. 
Mr. J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 

EASTBOURNE. — Sept. 10.—For Providing and Setting 
Lancashire Boiler at the Ejector Works. The Borough 
Surveyor. 

EASTLEIGH.—Sept. 9.—For Building Shop and Residence 
for Mr. J. Budd. Mr. Thomas Stopher, Architect, Winchester. 

FLEETWOOD.—Sept. 29.—For Erection of Covered Market. 
Mr. H. B. Buckley, Architect, 8 East Parade, Leeds. 

FOLESHILL.—Sept. 5.—For Building Liberal Club. 
Amos Randle, Architect, Coventry. 

GUILDFORD.—Sept. 20.—For Building Board School for 
400 Boys at Charlotteville. Mr. W. G. Lower, Architect, 
12A High Street, Guildford. 

HANDSWORTH.—Sept. 15.—For Extension of Public Library 
Buildings. Mr. William Henman, Architect, 38 Bennett’s Hill, 
Birmingham. 

HAVERHILL.—For Chapel and School Buildings. Messrs. 
C. G. Searle & Son, Architects, 12 Southwark Street, S E. 

HEADINGLEY.—Sept. 6 —For Additions to House, Gros- 
venor Road. Messrs. Smith & Tweedale, Architects, 12 South 
Parade, Leeds. 

HoRBURY BRIDGE.—Sept. 13.—For Building Three Houses. 
Mr. H. P. Dawson, Architect, Horbury. 

HornseEy.—Sept. 10.—For Supply of 200 Cast-iron Lamp 
Columns. Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, C.E, Local Board 
Offices, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 


Mr. 


KENDAL. — Sept. 6.— For Building Three Houses. Mr. 
John Stalker, Architect, Kendal. 
KESWICK.—Sept. 15.—For Building Vagrant Wards. Mr. 


G. D. Oliver, Architect, Bank Chambers, Carlisle. 


—— me 


SCHOOLING’S PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 


———oe 
yf 


fixed. 


, 


EASIER TO FIX, 
EASIER TO REPAIR, S 
EASIER TO CLEAN, 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


N.B.—See that ““SCHOOLING’S PATENT”? and TRADE MARK are upon every Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO. Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, 
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KIDDERMINSTER. — Sept. 15. — For Alterations to Work- 
house Larders. Mr. J. T. Meredith, Architect, Bank Buildings, 
Kidderminster. 

KINGSBRIDGE.—Sept. 16—For Construction of Railway 
from Brent Station to Kingsbridge. Mr. Wm. Clarke, En- 
gineer, 45 Parliament Street, Westminster. 

LEEDS.—Sept. 9.—For Building Two Cottages, Warehouse 
and Stable. Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 6 Park Lane, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Sept. 13—For Building Board Schools, Outbuild- 
ings and Boundary Walls. Mr. W. Packer, Clerk, School 
Board Offices, Leeds. 

LEICESTER. — For Building Methodist New Connexion 
Church and Schools. Mr. A. H. Goodall, Architect, Market 
Street, Nottingham. . 

LITTLE MARSDEN. — Sept. to. — For Building National 
Schools. Rev. H. Bentley, St. Paul’s, Little Marsden, Burnley. 

LONDON.—Sept. 29.—For Removing Granite Steps, &c., 
and Construction of New Steps leading from Waterloo Bridge 
Road to Belvedere Road. The Engineer, London County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

LONDONDERRY.— Sept. 12._For Heating and Drainage at 
Lunatic Asylum. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of 
Board of Control of Lunatic Asylums, Dublin, 

LUCAN.—Sept. 10.—For Waterworks, Plumbing and 
Electric Bell Fitting, for the Spa Company, Limited. Mr. 
W. H. Mitchell, Architect, 5 Leinster Street, Dublin. 

MANCHESTER —Sept. 9.—For Cast-iron, Rolled Steel and 
Ironwork for Three Bridges, for the Thirlmere Aqueduct. Mr. 
G. H. Hill, Engineer, Albert Chambers, Albert Square, 
Manchester. 

MARTON.—Sept. 10.—For Works of Rebuilding, &c., of 
Farmhouse. Mr. J. Barrow,'2 Dalton Road, Barrow-in- 
Furness. 


MILE END.—Sept. 8.—For Alteration of Club Premises. | 


Mr, J. Ince, Secretary, 137 Globe Road, E. 

MITCHAM.—Sept. 10.—For Fire-escape Staircases at 
Holborn Union Schools. Mr. H. Saxon Snell, Architect, 
22 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

MORTLAKE.—Sept. 6.—For Building Cottages, Stabling, 
&c., at Pumping-station. Mr. H. Mellis, Engineer, 232 Gres- 
ham Street, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

NEWPORT.—Oct. 1.—For Alterations and Additions to the 
Crosskeys Board School. 
Newport, Mon. 


BUILDER’S 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Mr. T. S. Edwards, 20 High Street, | 


ARCH?: SMITH & STEVENS.|GIULETT & JOHNSTON 


(LATE GILLETT & BLAND), 
Clock Manufacturers, 
Bell Founders and Bell Hangers, 


[Sepremper 5, 1890. - 


NEW TREDEGAR.—Sept. 13.—For Building Winding 
Engine-house at Elliot Pit. The Powell-Duffryn Steam Coal 
Company, Limited, Aberaman Offices, Aberdare. — Ape A Se 

- Norcross.—Sept. 10o.—For Building Farmhouse. 
William Nelson, Norcross, Carleton. cee eee 8 

NorRTH WALSHAM.— Sept. 30.—For Warming Parish 
Church by Hot Water. The Vicar. J bee 

NorwIcH.—Sept. 6 —For Building the Practising Schools. 
Rev. T. Archbold, Secretary, Norwich Training College. = 

NORWICH.—Sept. 10.—For Roofing Washhouses at Work- 
house. Also for Exterior Painting at Workhouse. Mr. J). B, 
Pearce, Architect, Upper King Street, Norwich, == 

PENDLEBURY.—For Heating Apparatus for Conservative 
Club, also Bath and Fittings. Mr. Henry Bennett, Secretar 

PONTARDULAIS.—Sept. 5 —For Building Hotel and Coffee 
Tavern. The Secretary, 244 High Street, Swansea. Aner. 

SAUNDERSFOOT. — Sept. 12.—For Building Wesleyan 
Chapel. Mr. J. F. Davies, Tenby. aa 

SCARBOROUGH.—Sept. 1o.—For 
house, Infirmary and Outbuildings. 
32 Queen Street, Scarborough. pee Se 

SEDGEFIELD.—Sept. 8.—For Boundary Walls, Draining, 
Forming Roads, &c., for Burial Ground. Mr. Wm. Crozier, — 
County Engineer, Shire Hall, Durham. Ber 

SHEFFIELD.—For Building Dwelling-houses. Mr. J. P. 
Earle, 69 Surrey Street, Sheffield. rae 

SHEPTON MALLET.—Sept. 11.—For Building Ministes 
House. Mr. J. A. Beynon, Architect, Coleford, near Bath. — 

SHORNCLIFFE.—-Sept. 8.*—For Building Barracks. Royal 
Engineer Office, Shorncliffe. en 

SMETHWICK.—Sept. 8.*—For 
Pipe Sewers, &c. Messrs. Harris & Harris, Engineers, 
Colmore Row, Birmingham. = 

SouTH NORMANTON.— Sept. 20.—For Building Tw 
Cottages Mr. Richard Weston, South Normanton, 

SOUTHPORT.—Sept. 24.—For Construction of Marine Park 
and Lake. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Southport. — 

STA‘NLAND.—Sept. 19.—For Construction of Reservoir 
other Works. Messrs. G. & G. H. Crowther, Engineers, Ne 
Street, Huddersfield. sees 

St, AUSTELL —Sept. 13 —For Additions, &c., to Chap 
Bugle. Mr. F. C. Jury, Architect, Tregonissey, St. Austell. 


Sr 


Exterior Painting of Work- oh 
Mr. W. OU. Woedall, | 


Construction of Brick and 
‘119 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


DEATH & DISABLEMENT BY AC 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance. 


Assures £1,000 at Death and Full Benefits at £4 p 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 

Annus! Income, £250,000, 80,000 Annual Policy-holders. 
TIuvested Capital and Reserve Fund, £285 
Compensation Paid, £2.750.000. 


West End Office:_8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W. 
Head Office:-64 CORNHILL, LOND 


LONDON BO ARD SCH 


FLOORING BLO! 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH? SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN, 


or 


Uonsiderable Reduction in Prices. 
Improved Design and Action. 


——-as 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


ROYAL COURTS of 


AND OF THE 


CLOCKS AT 
Manchester Town Hall 
Exeter Cathedral 
Llandaff 
Wells 
Sligo re 
Bradford Town Hall - 
St. James’s Palace, 

London 
Sherborne Abbey 
Sydney Town Hall, 

N.S.W. 


99 


99 


Tha only Prize Medal at Health § 


JUSTICE, LONDON. 


e BELLS AT 
Craig-y-Nos Castle ; 
(Mad. Patti) SSS 
Eddystone Lighthouse - 
Birmingham Municipal 
Building's 
Hove Town Hall 
Burnley, Holy Trinity 
Church 
Crawley Parish Church 
Corbridge-on-Tyne 
Parish Church 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special join 
ceal nails, at following very low prices : 1}x43 Dry Wainscot 
7s. 9d. per square; 1X4} ditto, 488. ; 144} Pitch Pine, 28s. 
LX4 ditto, 283. ud. IMPORTERS— $ 3 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Mere 


Head Office :_214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S. W. 


Windermere Church Woea-f snd Sawmills :_537 King’s Road, Chelséa, S.We 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s.—Office,175 Strand, London, W.¢. 


Durban Town Hall, S.A. Eiffel Tower, Paris 
Royal Military Exhibition, &e., &c., &e. 
GoLp MmDALS—HULDERSIIELD, 1883; LONDON, 1885. 
SILVER MEDs‘L—Panis, 1889, 


Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, We 
Telephone 3,188. , ; 

Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wa‘nseot, Birch, Doors, 
ing, Deals, &c. 7 


TiBAT 


Chief Offices 
and Quarries 


LONDON OFFICE, ' 


COMB DOWN. 


WESTWCOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 


September 6, 1890.] 
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STEETON.—For Building Vicarage. Messrs. Judson & 
Moore, Architects, 3 Dale Street, Kirkeate, Bradford. 


STRATFORD —Sept. 8.—For Engineering Work in BCS 
tion with proposed Baths and Washhouses. Méessrs. 
Harnor & F. Pinches, Joint Architects, 5 John Street, Aeon 

SUTTON ScoTNEY.—Sept. 15.—For Reconstruction in Iron 
and Steel on Brick Abutments of Small Bridge, ‘ Egypt 
Bridge.” Mr. James Robinson, C.E, County Surveyor, 13 
Southgate Street, Winchester. 

THE LIzZARD.—Sept. 6.—For Building Sunday Scloolroom. 
Rev. C. S. Vyvyan, The Rectory, The Lizard. 


WAPPING.—Sept. 29 —For Laying-out Recreation Ground. 
The Architect, County Council, Spring Gardens, S W. 

WEST HARTLEPOOL —Oct. 1.—For Construction of Water- 
Tank, supported with Built and Rolled Girders on Tower of 
Masonry, Cast-iron Columns, Pipes, Struts, Stays, Bolts, &c, 
and Iron Roof. Mr. T. Bower, Engineer to the Hart!epoo! 
Gas and Water Company. 


‘Wick.— Sept. 5.—For Additions, &c, to R.N. Reserve 
Buildings. Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 
21 Craven Street. 

TENDERS. 
ABERDEEN. 


For Additions to Rubislaw Public School for the Oldmachar 
School Board. Messrs. ELLIS & WILSON, Architects, 
Aberdeen. Quantities by Architects. 


Alex. Hall, Aberdeen, carpenter & joiner . 23419. 3 
_ Robert Smith, Aberdeen, masonwork . ‘ 222 0 
Jas. Matthews, Aberdeen, plumber and gasfitter 52 0o 
Jas. Bannochie & Sons, Aberdeen, plasterer 48 91 
Ed.-Fraser, slater ; pe 2.9 
Joseph M. Fenton, Aberdeen, painter ‘and glazier 17. 8 
foor 6 8 | 


BEESTON. 
For Building Two Houses at Beeston. Mr. T. W. LATHAM, 
Architect, Sandiacre, near Nottingham. 


Bull, Long Eaton pf1,08T 0-50 
Youngman, Long Eaton mAt,040. 0-70 
PERKS (accepted ) 985 oOo Oo 
Fletcher, Beeston 893 0 O 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


CASTLE DOUGLAS. 
For Drainage of Town, Providing and Laying Sewer Pipes, 
&c., Castle Douglas. Mr. JAMES BARR, Engineer, 132 
West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


Gibson, Dalmellington . : ‘ . - £4,970 0 0 
Parker & Sharp, York . 3 : : - 3,049 10 6 
J. Morris & Son, Edinburgh . F . oe 202 1 3G 
J. & S. Rae, Kirkcudbright : a 3,003219.- 8 
R. C. Brebner, sparse ‘ . a 2,999 0-0 
Sharpe,Johnstone . ‘ : : mee 2010; 12 «52 
W. J. Flitt, Glasgow. ; : : Pee #9 6, elle, Foe 4° 
J. Carter, Castle “Douglas . F : ; r,O7 4" 4 12 
PEA \RSON, Kilmarnock ss ee, A Sg sO0-1t 2 
Engineer’s estimate . 2 5 ; az Ooo! 3.7 


CHESTER-LE-STREET. 
For Rebuilding a Retaining Wall, Chester Burn, Chester-le- 
Street. Mr. J. MCGREGOR, District Surveyor, Stockley 
Heugh, near Durham. 


Goldsbrough & Kell, Chester-le-Street , £170.10 O 
J. T. Simpson, Newcastle-on-Tyne slIiA2oye 
J. CARRICK, Durham (acceffed) . ; , 126-10 £0 
GORT. . 
For Erecting Buildings at the Workhouse, Gort. 

T. Nestor, Gort . : F . 3 : < £285 "OG 

. Nestor, Gort ‘ «292° O%'0 
W. KILROY, Gort (accepted ) : +. BOO Wh 23 


ISLEWORTH. 

For Additions to Girls’ and [nfants’ Pavilion at the Brentford 
District Schools, Isleworth, Mr. EDWARD MONSON, 
Jun., AR.IL.BA, Architect, Grosvenor House, Acton Vale. 
Quantities by Architect. 


Danels, Hounslow “na 0 oO 
Blackburn, Chiswick . 459 0 0 
Foord, Brentford ' 420 0 O 
Bendon, Hammersmith B76 On O 
Edwards, Ealing ; ‘ 272i5- OO 
3loomer, Brentford . F: 356 0 O 
Starke, Twickenham : 355 0 0 
Collinson, Teddington. ‘ é ’ , si=-935.3-0 0 
Lyford, Shepherd’s Bush : : 3 950-7 Ot 0 
Lansdowne, &c , Richmond ; ; : + 3a55 07 0 
JONES Bros, Ealing (accepted) . i» 3032020 
Architect’s estimate ‘ ; : 350 0 O 


Telegrapiisc Addrcsses : Head Offices : 
*OOLITE, BATH.” 
OOLITE, LONDON.” 


QUARRIES. 
BOX GROUND. 


STOKE GROUND. 


by 
Pictor & Sons. 
MONK’S PARK. 


CORSHAM DOWN. 


FARLEIGH DOWN. 


CORNGRIT. Isaac Sumsion. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a 
position to supply every description of Bath Stone 
from any and all of the quarries previously owned 


Randell, Saunders & Co., id. 


' Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Lid. Stone Bros., Limited. 


= | 


LONDON DEPOTS. 
G. W. Esilway Mileage Btation,. 
Paddington, 
LL. & 8. W. BR. Station, 
Wine Elms, 


EVERY KIND OF STONE 
IN STOCK. 


UNLIMITED SELECTION. 


SPECIAL SIZES READILY 
OBTAINED. 


PROMPT DESPATCH. 


R. J. Marsh & Oo., 
Limited. 
§. R. Neble. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 


FAWCETT'S FIREPROOF FLOOR 


SIMPLE! 


PERFECT ! CHEAP!! 
EXTRAORDINARY ee 


Over One Million Feet specified within Three Months, 


Advantages over all others combined :—The lower flange of the iron joist is completely 
encased with Tubular Lintels, or permanent fireproof centring, and additionally pro- 
tected by the introduction of a cold-air current between the encasing material and the 
iron. The encasing material does not carry the floor load (ree illustration), but allows 
the concrete filling-in to bear direct on the lower flange of the iron joist. In buildings 
of the warehouse class the Tubular Lintels are placed in zigzag arrangement, and 
form a finished ceiling without plaster. 


Further particulars and Estimates on application to 


| MARK FAWCETT & CO., 


50 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ENFIEL 
For Making-up Fourth Avenue, Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 


W. Pavey, Winchmore Hill ; SP 545360. 40 
W. H. Wheeler, Queen Victoria Street oS 53500820 
J. Jackson, Enfield (accepted) . ‘ 497 0 0 


LEINTWARDINE. 
For Works to Leintwardine Bridge, for the Herefordshire 
County Council. Mr. WM. CHEIAKE, County Surveyor. 
Robert Andrews, Hereford Theo ZO 
THOMAS OVERTON, Leintwardine (accepted ) AB i050 


LONDON. 
For Building New Warehouses, Nos. 21 and 23 Mitre Street, 
E.C. Mr. M. E. CoLLins, Architect. Quantities by 
Messrs Batstone Bros. 


Martin Wells & Co. Bees 0.0 
Ashby Bros. 4,697. 0 0 
T. Boyce . ; 4533020 20 
F. & F. Wood . 4,468 o o 
Lascelles 4,450 0 0 
Rider Hunt 4,270 -0.. 0 
Ashby & Horner 4,200 0 O 
Hallamore & Son 4,192 -0:.-0 
Wm. Shurmur . 4,095 Cc O 
_ Ward & Co. 3,967 0 O 


For Alterations and Additions to the one: Cihpron Congre- 


gational Church and Schools. Mr. W. D, CHURCH, 
Architect. 
Dove Bros. « 1,4;200270; 20 
J. H. Holloway . 4,090 0 Oo 
Woodward 35890. =O 10 
W. Shurmur 3.780; 0.0 


For Alterations at the King’ s Arms, Commercial Road, for Mr. 
Medworth. Mr. By W. BROOKER, Architect. 


Battley £989 0 0 
Garrett 878 0 oO 
Shurmur 873 0-0 
Holland 845 0 oO 
For Rebuilding, Re the Gentes aaa Drea Hotel, Black- 
heath. 


H. L. HOLLOWAY (accepted ). 
For full list and amounts of tenders see THE ARCHITECT 


LONDON — continued. 

For Alterations, Reparations, &c., to the Prince of Wales 
Hotel, Brixton. Mr. R. Cruwys, M.SA, Architect, 
Rank Chambers, 465 Brixton Road. Quantities. by 
Messrs. Franklin & Andrews, 25 Ludgate Hill. 


Chappell : : - £4,576 0 0 
Turtle & Appleton (received 100 Reo) - « 4,410° 0 0 
MacLachlan - . ‘s - 4,393 9 0 
Patrick & Son . 4,318 0 0 
Higgs & Hill . ; : ‘ j 3 45209 40 
Chandler & Sons fr ; ¥ 4 614,200 § 20-26 
Nightingale , vis, : : 3 «"Qy859 <0 70 
Burman & Sons a : 4049 20 <0 
Downs . ; E : F : : 3,984 °o 0 


F or Extension of the Northern District Post Office, for the 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. — 
Allowance for 


Old Materials. 
Ball & Brown . aS 616 0 0 LI8sc2S 8 
W. Buckeridge 1,460 0 0 25 20.20 
W. Brass & Sons 1,440 0 0 I5 00 
E. Lawrance & Sons 1,376: 230.70 10 0 Oo 
C. Dearing & Son 1,350 0 O 10 “O39 
Norris & Luke ; 1533720 6 15 0-46 
T. McCormick & Sons 1,361 @,7.0 65-0 =o 
T. Channing 1,032 0 0 -52 00 


For Building New Medal-room at the British Museum, and — 
Alterations in Connection, for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings. 


S. & W. Pattinson, Whitehall . : . £8,850 0 0 
H. L_ Holloway, Deptford 8,347 0 0 
MowLeM & Co, Westminster (accepted ) 7,750.0 10. 


For Alterations at the Holborn Gladstonian Club, Devonshire 
Street, W.C. Mr. T. J. HOLLAND, Architect, 2 Little 
George Street, Westminster. ‘ 

«£388? Ones 


Pickford & Co. . 
YOUNG & LONSDALE (accepted )- 368 0 0] 
Clifford - 3601 15 Q 


For Marble Mosaic Paving at St. James’s Church, Spanish 
Place. Messrs. GOLDIE, CHILD & GOLDIE, Architects, 
Kensington Square. 


MAINZER & KEMPTHORNE, Berners Street, 


- 4178 10 oO o 


of August 29. | (accepted ) 
cri eA GEE, & SO ne, | QUANTITIBS, te, LITHOGRAPHED |®228 0” ODN ETRE Seay 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. Accurately and with despatch. LITHOGRAPHED. a 


Bints oF Quantities, SPECIFICATIONS & REPORTS 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 


fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 


ALL OFfICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 


SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 


envelope, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., ‘onda: 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL - 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &ec. 
&c., at reduced prices. 


_ Samples and Prices Free. end for List. 
IMPROVED HOT AIR CONTINUOUS 
smokeless, 
Economical 
AND ‘ 
Clean in 
Alex. A. Anderson, Doncaster. 
OLUME SCpLtL, OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s, 6d. 


ARE 
Working. |, 
Office: 175 Stranu, London, W.U. 


: ERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) WaT 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


20 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.| Undertake the rapid and punctual execution ‘of all the 


above descriptions of work in the best style. 
“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables,” price 6d. 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Coneacns 


Sheets, &c.. sent on application. 
For Roofs, Skylights, and 


D. HULETT & CO., Lim, 


55 & 56 High Holborn, London. — 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED, 


came |GAS FITTING, 


PLUMBING, . 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. ee 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. HoT WATER, 1S 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), ELECTRIC BELLS. 


ENGINEERS, &c., | 
Bare London N. Work Carried Out under Efficient Management. — 
ema and Designs upon application. 


Write for Garnatantlaag Teatinioniale and full Particulars 
QUANTITIES, ‘ETC, 4 


(sent post free). 
Correctly Written and 
Tathngee ee by return 0 of 4 


post certain, — 
PLANS, &c., best ‘styl 


J. L. ALLDAY 


SHAKESPEARE 


We Mr. Wuite’s SysTEM), 

y WY wor Churches, pen ools, 
i Offices, 

€ Estimates and full Pare aa of 
on application to 


‘ THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PavinG AND STEAM 
Jornery Works, 
Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


QUEX IRON COMPANY, 


KILBURN, N.W. _ 
Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 


Stoves, Ranges, Boilers Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &. 


WOOD- BLOCK PAVING 


fee, 
wa a 


“OPTICIANS & NENU-ACTURERS OF SURVEYING 16 CHISWELL STREET, FONDON: 
; Nails, Stoves, Tisiohoners, staid Open Fire 
anges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Hasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


New Ten-inch Builder's Level, with parallel plates, 


’ First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
' Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided.in any manner, 


SHFTEMBER 5, 1890.) 
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SUPPLEMENT 


MAIDSTONE, 
For External Painting of Public cart Maidstone. 
H. Allcorn, Maidstone . : : ‘ 54 8 6 
_A. Trendall, Maidstone é 5 ‘ 3 +430 10 
M. Batchellor, Maidstone . ' A m4 3 gO. O 
J. Kirkby, Maidstone . . . a erie. 
ds: R. FoorD, Maidstone (accepted) . H ee ee 
MANSFIELD. 


For Alterations to Property in Clumber Street and Belvidere 
Street, Mansfield. Mr. R. FRANK VALLANCE, M.S.A., 
Architect, Mansfield. 


Fisher Bros,, Mansfield ; ; F ; £2 TAs®Oy.O 
Evans & Sutton, Sutton-in- Ashfield ! ; 198 90 oO 
S. & G. Frisby, Mansfield . Ves EOI 3.0 
EDWARD CUDDy, Mansfield (accepted ee Pe apa Vc ae, 


For Furnishing New Accident Hospital (Five Beds), Mansfield. 
Mr. R. FRANK VALLANCE, M.S A., Architect. 
Taylor Lewis, Mansfield . : 3 : . £298 o oO 


J. Copestake, Mansfield . ; A - . 196 10 Oo 
Robert Moss, Mansfield . : : Ahad ond tear sani | 
EDWARD Cuppy, Mansfield (accepted PR tae? Mekostt Oto 


For Erection of Six Houses, Chesterfield Road, Mansfield, for 


Mr. Geo. Limb. Mr. R. FRANK VALLANCE, M.S.A, 
Architect. Quantities by Architect. 
Edward Cuddy, Mansfield : -£ 1,660 0 Oo 
John Greenwood, Mansfield . A E I "660 ome) 
los, Bros., Mansfield : . Soe 1,596 oO 
Evans & Sutton, Sutton-in-Ashfield . a? Ree GOs... 0 
Frederick Evans, Nottingham , : , ¢'s1,450.<0> 0: 
S. & G. Frisby, Mansfield ; : 1,307 0-0 


For Erection of Five Houses, Chesterfield Road, Mansfield, 
for Mr. Geo. Limb. Mr. R. FRANK VALLANCE, M.:S.A., 
Architect. Quantities by Architect. 

S. & G. FRISBY, Mansfield (accepted) .. 


MENSTON. 
For Bailding Detached House, “enston. Messrs. FAIRBANK 
& WALL, Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, Bradford. 
Accepted Tenders. 
S. Mounsey & Son, Guiseley, mason. 
W. S. Bogg, Manningham, Bradford, joiner. 
F, B. Clough, Manningham, Bradford, plumber. 
_»,  O. Lister, Ilkley, plasterer. 
Thornton Bros, Otley, slater. 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


of1,510°0 0 


JOHN 


AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 


NEWBURY. 

For Extension of Business Premises, Cheap Street, Newbury, 
for Messrs. McIlroy & Rankin. Mr. WALTER HENRY 
BELL, Architect, Newbury. 

E. James & Son, Newbury . : : - 
H. Botsford, Newbury - 123 0 oO 
W. H. TAYLOR, New bare (accepted) . II2 17 0 

For Alterations to Business Premises, Cheap Street, Newbury, 
for the Weavers’ Company. Mr. WALTER H. BELL, 
Architect, Newbury. 

E. JAMES & SON, Newbury (accepted) . . £63 0 0 

For Rebuilding Business Premises, Cheap Street, Newbury, 

' for Mrs. Joplen and Mr. Johnson. Mr, WALTER H. BELL, 
Architect, Newbury. 
E. JAMES & SON, Newbury (accepted ) ‘ 
NEWPORT. 

For Building Infants’ School, Upper Cwmbran, Newport, Mon. 
Mr. E. A. LANSDOWNE, Architect, Newport. Quantities 
by Architect. 


. 124° 0 0 


-£,592..0' O 


- H. B. Sketch, Cwmbran . - ; noe 804. 0 O 
}. Linton, Newport . ; : : : 1,560 0 oO 
A. H. Bailey, Pontypool . ¢ : f =: 83520. eo 
J. Jenkins, Newport . : 4 : ; es F, 300.5 G4,0 
H. W. Parfitt, Cwmbran . ; ; : wt 14270 5tt3at0 
R. Wilson, Cwmbran , ug 242 53526 

NOTTINGHAM. 


For Building Three Shops, Bakery, Stabling, &c, at Staple- 
ford, near Nottingham. Mr. T. W. LATHAM, Architect, 


Sandiacre. 
Webster & Gelsthorpe, Hucknall . . £1,266 0 o 
J. Bull, Long Eaton . : d : b- EGIGO.-y.0 
F. Berks & Son, Long Eaton . A B55G Gn © 
J. W. Priestly, Nottingham : 5 Oy ota PPD: 
G. Bastable, Sandiacre _ 1,095 0 oO 
C. Moult, Stapleford. - 1,084 0 0 


PLASHET. 
For Boundary Walls, Drainage, &c., at the Industrial Schools, 


for the Guardians of St. George-in-the-East. Messrs. 
WILSON, SON & ALDWINCKLE, Architects. Quantities 
supplied. 
Staines & Son . : : : : : £2,520 oO 
Taylor& Co. . : : ; : : 2,13he2-.6 
C; Willson : ‘ : : 3 : 2,020 0 Oo 
G. Es Todd =; : 1,920 0 O 
J. HOLLAND (accepted) 1,795 0 O 


DALE, JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTEHRED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 


| {LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE, 


W. WATSON & SONS 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


| “SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


Ask for ‘“‘SuRVEYING LIST.” 


Opticians to HM. Government, 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to lsinch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2, 500 | | 
meshes to squareinch. with less | | 
% than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardift 
4 and Hereford Water Works. 
A Specially adspted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


f “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT |: 


ROOFING SLATES, 


- From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 

Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
Ilighest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 

London, 1862. 
“Model Dwelling,’’ 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


4) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
wy DEEP OLIVE GREEN, 
DARK GREEN. 


For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns 

Pointed, hooped, raised, and 

repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
AND t 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


New- 


TELEGRAMS— 
“Blackburn. Nottincham.’ 


in the market, 
adapted for laying encaustic 
I peer e eine Jot joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundati 

_ Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 
ESTABLISHED 1844. 

t NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 

BLUE Lis Liz, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 

| Bricks, acing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles. Bath Bricks, 

_ &c. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE ¥ WORK. 


-EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘. 


Polishing Works, 


-NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
| Agents for the “FROSTERLEY" 
always on hand. 


Npteam Sawing, Moulding, tiring: and | ~ 


jf Quick setting; test 3 parts BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0., 


Standard Testing Sand. 23u Ibe. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plasti c, best sand MITED, 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
Specially 


KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 


ae ENGINES 


In Small Sizes, 


FOR 


CHAFF CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 


VENTILATING, 
PUMPING, &c. 


S. 


E. 
LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 


MARBLES 1) QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


Works—BOURTON, DORSET. 


| 
} 


. HINDLEY.) 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.] LIMITED. [is71. 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


| Every information to be obta‘ned at the Company’s 


Offices. 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


mLrctric LicHTine, BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 


| Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby 


Specialty: ‘BALTIC REDWOOD.” 
Prize Mecal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1888. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT ; 
ee 


PLASHET— continued. PLYMOUTH — continued. 
Yard Latrines. For Rebuilding Premises, No. 10 Treville Street, Piymoun is 
Taylor & Co. , ; F . ; LAP SIO Mr. J. White, Plumber, &c. Mr. JAS. HARVEY, M.S.A 
C. Willson : : ‘ t 366 Architect, Bedford Chambers, i Quantities | by 


6 
‘ ; oO 
Staines & Son . ; : . 4 #302) 20 SO Architect. 
oO 
ommre) 


aeioad =o ‘ : : e388 P. Blowey, Plymouth . 3 : ‘ R -£590 0 © 
JcHOLLAND (azcepled). xj as doe IS J. P. Berry, Plymouth.” 9... 5 
Tar Paving. Saml. Roberts, Plymouth . ; 4 : » 5630-6 
GOESTodd <3 “ : E Ere £75 x0 S. W. Sanders, Plymouth . : é ‘ » 550 0 © 
J. HOLLAND (accepted) 3 ; ‘ : ; 545 © 0 Thos. Kennady, Plymouth . eae : » §29°0 0 
Staines & Son . : . . . . et Video 30 A. N. Coles, Plymouth : : : Vi gaa 
Taylor & Co. . : i , : : : 544 2k0.:0 Thos. May, Plymouth. : er ; - 498 0 oO 
C. Willson : 2 ; : : ; ; 493 9 O Lapthorn & Goad, Plymouth . : * - 498 © © 
Jenkin & Son, Devonport . : i . - 495 0 0 
5 PLYMOUTH. Reed, Blight & Co, Plymouth . Were (oy 8 o> 
For Additions to the Guildhall, Plymouth. Messrs. HINE & Geo. Shellabur, Plymouth : ‘ 3 . 492 0 0 
ODGERS, Architects, Plymouth. Lethbridge & Son, Plymouth . ... «» 475 0 © 
Lasiern End. Tozer & Son, Plymouth . ; F ’ »: 464-0 20 
Marshall, Plymouth . . . . : £h 798 0 0 Pellow & Iago, Plymouth . - os ve 445) 056 
Debnam, Plymouth .- 9. (os 1,716 © O| Wm, Trevena, Plymouth . oo ot Sane 
Reed, Plymouth : . : . ; - 31,698 © © SAML. HARVEY, Plymouth (accepted 1a A 434 0 © 
Blowey,: Plymouth? 6050/3 i050 3 a 1479 O08 Plumber, founder and smith reserved by the proprietor. 
Williams, Stonehouse . : ‘ ; sn AAS 3202 'G : 
Tozer, Plymouth . . .  .  .«.~  « 1,426 © O| For Erection of Showrooms, Stores, Warerooms, &c, at = 
‘Taylor;s>tonebouse’ se o.4) 2 es ee aD ayo No. 4 Octagon, Union Street, Plymouth, for Messrs. 
Shellabeer, Plymouth . . .  « .. 1,268 0 0 Service & Co., Wholesale Ironmongers. Mr. JAMES — 
May, Plymouth ee ee eon ite Jo eae Harvey, M.S.A., Architect, Plymouth. Quantities by 
Lethbridge, Plymouth 5 i 5 i eI 250r 00 Architect. Fae 
Roberts, Plymouth . f ; ‘ : - 43,249 0 0 | J. H. Palmer, Plymouth . : pe Boge PP Roly Gin ein 
Finch, Plymouth , . . - 1,180 0 0 W.S. Warren, Plymouth . Pi Ge A . 630-20 ®t 
TREVENA, Plymouth (accepted ) . ° Fane 5S Wea ONS) G. B. Turpin, Plymouth -. 5 ; [OES Oe ee 
Western End. Parsons & Son, Plymouth . ' ; F » Bossa 
Debnam , ‘ : ; ; e302 Oi 20 Lethbridge & Son, Plymouth . ‘ A . §80 O° Oo 
Reed : ‘ : : ; a a F005 50 50 Partridge & Palk, Plymouth : i: — 577 eee 
Marshall , ; , Rue FLY oC ow oem) Pellow & Iago, Plymouth . eee i 5707 Oe 
Williams . ‘ 1,476 0 0 W. H. Blackett, Piymouth . ; < “ - 557° Oos 
Tozer ° ; 1,467 0 0 Tozer & Son, Plymouth : ‘ $57. One 
Blowey . : 1,450 0 0 Samuel Roberts, Plymouth. : : .. 555.0. OF 
Taylor ' ‘ ; ‘ Ss RAZie. 0 =O Thomas May, Plymouth : : 2S Ea Oe 
May . A ‘ ‘ 3 ; : : oak OO Pellow & Prout, Plymouth . ‘ : ; «547-30 
Lethbridge ; ; ‘ , : : ore be (oN ep yee) W. Trevena, Plymouth ‘ : ; «$34 Oe 
Roberts. ; : ‘ ; ‘ é oo 5309" 20.2.8 C. J. Payne, Plymouth : : : ; » S10 O20e 
Shellabeer ; 2 ; ; ; Tages Sevan oar, W. E. Blake, Plymouth : : . 498; Oa 
Trevena . ; A ; : ; Se d20s 10-0 W. T. Bone, Plymouth 5 : . 489 0 0 
FINCH (accepted ) : ; ‘ : : rps ied 0 fe Onis, A. N. CoLes, Plymouth (accepted es : « 2469 0, se 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medat, Brighton 1889 


“ADAMANT, HULL” Sk E:r.SsSEy’s 


©. “ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices:—12i High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. a 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP ha 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon applications , 


1889 coup MepaL, pants—1s69 Employers’ Liability Assuratce|" Stans A NDS 
# Patent Warm-Air Generating — 


We. Corporation, Limited. 
Se axa MANCHESTER GRATE, 


Original Makers of 84 & 85 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
MADE IN EVERY DESIGN. 


i] a T ear 1, 000,202: Adopted. by the Principal School Boards | 
Fully Subscribed, £500,000. throughout the Kingdom. a 
Paid Up, £100,000. = 


: SUCCESS GUARANTEES? 
W A [ [ - p A p F p S, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ; Sia 
GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


E. H. SHORLAND, 


A St. vabees a Woe Een St. Manchester, ai 


FREE Poot ee : FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
£necial facilities for Sen ne Sepa eee PROOF IMPRESSIONS 
ESIIMATES FOR PRIVATE PATTERNS FREE, General Manager. 
Kindly note “Trade Mark,” a Bale of Wool branded W and Nah es 
bocs kounew 0 Sa eens J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, BEAUTIFUL ART PLATES 
SQUARE), LONDON We, MANCHESTER | 091 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
11 BRIDGE Peete ee ee S.E. Which appeared in the New Year's Doubl 


JOHN CLARK, 
Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 
High St., New Oxford St. , W.C., 
Manufacturer of every de- 
scription of useful 
and orna- 
mental 


: : “ ‘ ” n in kK 
Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil Number of “THE ARCHITEOT,” and o 
Plate Manufacturers Number for January 10, 1890, 
Sieves,| To H7.M.Ofice of Works and Stationery Office, Commissioners 
_ _. Lime Bereens. of Woods and Fores's, Royal Engineers, &c. I H E I Ol LE RS 
Special low Quotations | 41] Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un- : 
for Wirework for the protec-| surpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- re 
tion of Windows and Skylights, Price | tractors. Curves, Angles, &c. Gene-al fe ag be No. 1, 160 OF TH E DEE : 
Lists and Illustrations post free on application, | illustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Plate Catalogues, : : . A 
Half-inch Mesh, 43d. per foot super. Estab. 1855. No. 3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps. Established 1795. . 


te fhetiitedont eee Set pod: London.” Bpecial TWO TINTED IN K PHOTOGRAPHS 
ntion given C. signs, <3 
ees |. ER EINE XK EOE IN ae (Size 18} inches by 13} inches), 


CONTRACTS. (Late GREEN & KING), by 
HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT| HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND| May now be obtained, price 1s. each. Free 
Cont MEANT (himited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of GENERAL CONTRACTOR, post, carefully packed i in Patent Roller, 2s, 3d. 
r rformance of Governmen : 
Municipal, or other Contracts of every, description, at moderate 4 Lower Seymour St., Portman, Sq., W GILBERT WOOD & CO. 


The Bonds of this Company’ are accepted by the several (Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET), 
Government Departments. rf **'| DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


————————————————————————————————————————————— EEE 


NAAS. 
- For Building Residence for the Medical Officer of Clane and 
Timahoe Dispensary, with Dispensary and Out-offices, 


Naas. Mr. JOSEPH BERRY, C.E., 67 Mountjoy Square, 
Dublin. = 
eReDOG, IUD ate ro) 4a, we) 5 1:47, °,0- 0 
J. HYLAND, Naas (accepted) . ° ’ i 14,920..0.0 


WREXHAM, 
For Building Shop and Warehouse, Wrexham, for Mr. William 
J. Williams. Mr. M. J Gummow, AR.1.B.A., Architect, 
10A Regent Street, Wrexham. Quantities not supplied. 


Hughes & Owen, Penybryn, Wrexham . 6157305202 0 
Ben Owen, Penybryn, Wrexham , . ¥ 25,720" <0: O 
W. E. Samuels, Market Street, Wrexham Puli 7Psn Oca 

° 


H, A. JONES, Poplar Road, Wrexham (accepted) 1,496 0 


TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. JOHN GRUNDY, of 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, 
London, N., has just received instructions to supply and fix his 
patent warm-air ventilating smokeless firegrates for the G. R. 
Schools, Winchmore Hill. The architect is Mr. Arthur 
Rowland Barker, of 11 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 

2 WARRANTS have been sent out by Messrs. Schooling & 
Co., Limited, of 8 Great Garden Street, E.C., for dividends on 
their ordinary shares at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, and 
on their preference shares at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
up to June 30, 1890. 

ON the completion of the new post-office at Inverness, the 
buildings at present in use will be converted into offices for the 
Inland Revenue and Excise Departments, plans for which have 
been prepared. : 

THE building committee of the Bromsgrove Cottage 
Hospital have accepted the tender of Mr. Jonathan Brazier, 
builder, Bromsgrove, to erect the new hospital on the new road 
site, from the plans of Mr. John Cotton, architect, for the sum 
of 2,67 32. 

A TORONTO property-owner, the Cavadian Architect says, 
awoke from sleep recently to find that the side of his house had 
fallen out as the result of an excavation on a neighbour's 
property having been carried too near to his foundation. He 


declares that but for the support afforded by an inside wall 
recently built in the cellar in connection with the furnace, the 
whole building must have gone down, burying him and his 


family in the ruins. The wall of a schcol building in course of 
erection collapsed a few weeks ago from the same cause. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


AN illustrated catalogue of lightning-conductors and fittings 
has just been issued by Messrs. Alfred Hands & Co., electric 
engineers, lightning-conductor manufacturers, and wire-rope 
makers, of 9 Gracechurch Street, E.C. The aim of the firm 
has been to furnish the most complete catalogue of lightning- 
conductors and fittings of any ever yet published. Prices in 
many cases have had of necessity to be omitted, as the present 
unsettled state of the copper market would probably render 
prices published now quite useless a few months hence. 
Quotations will therefore be supplied as required for any 
patterns illustrated, or for any special designs which may be 
wanted. Mr. Alfred Hands, the head of the firm, is a well- 
known authority on the subject of the protection of buildings 
from lightning, and the safety of our buildings in this respect 
could not be intrusted to a better firm, The catalogue opens 
with an interesting chapter on “The Invention and Practical 
Application of Lightning-Conductors.” With respect to the 
practical application, one sentence deserves reproduction, as it 
may be said to contain the pith of the whole matter in regard 
of safety from lightning, viz. :—‘‘ There is no instance on record 
of a lightning-conductor in good order, and which had been 
fixed in accordance with the known rules which have to be 
observed, having failed to secure the building or other structure 
on which it was erected from the damaging effects ofa lightning 
discharge.” Strange as it may appear, some owners and persons 
responsible for the safety of public buildings are ignorant of 
this fact, or, if aware of it, do not take the trouble to know 
whether they have put up an apparatus to court the danger 
from lightning rather than to ward it off. No year goes by, for 
instance, without its record of certain churches that have been 
struck by lightning. This ought not to be the case. Not only 
must an efficient apparatus be properly fixed in the first place, 
but periodical inspection should be the rule. One of the most 
important points is that the lightning-conductor should have a 
proper earth connection, but that is notall. The uninitiated 
may think that when they have secured that, all safety has been 
secured, but there are many minor details that have to be 
attended to. The wisest plan is to have the conductors made, 
fixed and periodically tested by those who have made a 
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life’s study of the work. Otherwise persons must take the 
responsibility for whatever happens on their own shoulders 
if they employ men who are not experts. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


At the present time lighting by electricity is every day 
becoming more generally used, and, in consequence, the 
number of electrical engineers ‘has largely increased. It is 
creditable to these firms that their chief aim is to develop the 
public taste for this mode of illumination by producing installa- 
tions of proved efficiency, instead of prejudicing the public by 
cheap work offered at a low price, work which would later be 
found to be money thrown away. The Wenham Company, 
Limited, of Upper Ogle Street, Fitzroy Square, have evidently 
rigidly adopted the former course. They have recently carried 
out several important installations at various institutions, among 
them at the Dental Hospital, Leicester Square. They have 
also carried out the important installation at the new theatre 
and winter gardens at Craig-y-nos Castle for Madame Patti- 
Nicolini, and all these works have given their clients and the 
insurance companies great satisfaction. The theatre at Craig- 
y-nos contains in all about 220 lamps; also there are a number 
of suspended lamps in the winter gardens. The theatre, so 
admirably designed for its purpose, has been so ccnstructed 
that it can as “required be converted temporarily into a ball- 
room. 


CLONMEL WATERWORKS AND SEWERAGE. 


THE Town Council of Clonmel, in Ireland, lately advertised two 
separate open competitions for the best schemes for the water- 
works and sewerage ofthetown. A well-known London engineer 
was engaged as assessor, and acting on his advice the committee 
have unanimously declared the schemes drawn out by Mr. 
W. H. Radford, C.E., Angel Row, Nottingham, to be the best 
in both competitions. The Town Council have this week 
decided to carry out the waterworks at once under Mr. Rad- 
ford’s superintendence. 

In the waterworks scheme Mr. Radford proposes to bring 
the water by gravitation from a mountain stream at Glenmorgan, 
having a watershed of 1,700 acres, the intake being situate about 
three miles from the town. Filter-beds and a covered service 
reservoir to hold two days’ supply will be situate on a hill near 
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| the town, the pressure being sufficient to command the roof He: 


the highest building in the town when the consumption is at a 
maximum. The gravitation- -main will deliver 548,640 gallons a 
day at the service-reservoir. Water-mains with the usual 
fittings will be laid in every street. The population to be sup- 
plied is 12,000, and the estimated cost of the engineering works 
is I1,0c0/. 

In the sewerage scheme Mr. Radford proposes to lay new 
pipe-sewers, with all the usual appurtenances, in every street ;. 
the sewage being brought down to the outfall works by gravita- 
tion. The present. sewers are proposed to be used to convey 
the street surface-water into the river. At the outfall works the 
sewage will be raised by duplicate gas-engines and centrifugal 
pumps, and treated in tanks by chemical precipitation, followed 
by filtration in filter-beds, the effluent being conveyed to the 
river Suir. There is a tank under the engine-house for storing 
the night-sewage. There are ample arrangements for flushing, 
inspection, ventilation, and storm- overflow. The estimated cost 
of the engineering works is $,000/. 


THE LATE JOHN BELCHER. 


IN the Jastitute Journal the following note appears from Mr. 
John Belcher respecting his late father:—The death of my 
father, at the age of seventy-three, reduces the number of the 
older members of the Institute, and only a dozen Fellows who 
were his seniors survive him. Though well known to many of — 
these, he is prubably forgotten by the majority of the present 
generation. Owing partly to the condition of his health, and 
overwork when young, he was not of late years a regular 
attendant at the meetings of the Institute, but he had 
served on the Council, and was for some time a member of 
the Board of Examiners appointed under the provisions of the 
Metropolitan Building Act. He had a large practice, and, 
besides country mansions, erected many important City 
buildings ; when Cannon Street was formed, several of the 
offices were carried out from his designs. He was what may 
be called an uncompromisingly classical man, and had but 
little sympathy with the Gothic revival. As I passed through a 
rather severe attack of the fever, he frequently warned me 
against the unbridled freedom revelled in by its votaries, and 
insisted that a study of classical work and attention to “ pro- 
portion” were essential, whatever the style adopted. Soon 
after I became his partner, at 5 Adelaide Place, an office which © 
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he first occupied at the time when the approaches to London 
Bridge were formed, he relinquished active participation in 
work, and retired in 1870. 


THE DOULTON FOUNTAIN, GLASGOW. 


THE great terra-cotta presented to the city of Glasgow by 
Messrs. Doulton, and erected on the Green, was known to the 
citizens, and was one of the principal objects in the last inter- 
national exhibition. At the formal presentation on August 27 
Sir Henry Doulton said to the assemblage :— 

My Lord Provost and Gentlemen,— You have in Glasgow the 
inestimable blessing of an ample and constant supply of pure 
water. Archbishop Whately once said :—‘“ The noblest things 
are still the commonest ; every place hath water, light and air, 
and God’s abounding grace.” But it is not all water that is 
pure. A great deal of it is common and unclean, the air is 
sometimes murky and the atmosphere vitiated. You in Glas- 
gow seem to have shown a very wise discrimination in this 
matter, as well as great public spirit. The sources of health 
and wealth are not always the same. The source of wealth to 
you in Glasgow is the Clyde, but if you had taken water from 
the Clyde to supply the town it would not have been a source 
of health to you. You had the wisdom to go to one of the most 
beautiful spots in this most beautiful country, a spot which has 
been hallowed by the genius of your great poet, Sir Walter 
Scott, to which pilgrims go from all parts of the world. You 
take the water from Loch Katrine in endless quantity. 


Immortal drink, pouring into you from heaven’s brink. 


It seems tc me you anticipated by a great many years a great 
engineering feat in bringing water in such ample quantity to 
this city. It is to mea great honour to be associated witha 
work which I venture to think is beautiful-as well as useful. I 
think we have here a combination of science and art. Our 
countrymen have been noted for producing strong and useful 
things ; they have not always been noted for producing the 
most beautiful things. I think I may say that here the artist 
has combined with the engineer in giving to you a very beautiful 
work, and in a few words I would like to tell you what it means. 
It symbolises the Empire. I don’t think Englishmen, at least 
most Englishmen, rightly appreciate—I hope you doin Glasgow 
—the greatness and the glory of our empire. The Queen rules 
over something like one-fifth of the inhabitants of the globe, and 
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our commercial supremacy and our material supremacy will 
stand or fall together. If we can maintain our material 
greatness, then we shall have scope for our manufactures and 
our commerce. I recollect that Mr. W. E. Forster, the first 
Minister of Education, once said that we should have the 
greatness and extent of the empire shown to all youths in 
primary schools ; that if the glory and greatness of the empire 
were thus brought before them they would be certain in after 
life to see that that empire was maintained in its integrity. 
May I dare to hope of the people of Glasgow that, inasmuch 
as this fountain has some lessons to teach, they will draw some 
of these lessons ; that they will see how our empire was won 
by the enterprise of our discoverers and by the self-abnegation 
of our missionaries, and how it has been maintained by the 
valour of our soldiers. It is intended to typify our empire. 
You see there groups of India, Australia, Africa and Canada, 
and they are typical groups. I will not venture to describe 
them, but they symbolise the empire, and the whole is sur- 
mounted by a figure of the Queen that rules over it. I think 
you may imagine her saying in the words of the Laureate :— 


Britain’s myriad voices call, 

Sons be welded each to all, 

Into one harmonious whole, 

One with Britons heart and soul, 

One life, one flag, one fleet, one throne ; 
Britons, hold your own! 


Gentlemen, I shall only wish that this fountain will give the 
inhabitants of Glasgow instruction in the sense to which I have 
referred, as well as delight and refreshment. 

Sir Henry, having received the key from Mr. Gale, CE, 
then turned on the water amid loud cheers, and afterwards 
formally handed over the fountain to the Lord Provost, on 
behalf of the city. Three cheers having been given for Sir 
Henry Doulton, on the call of Bailie Macpherson, 

The Lord Provost said :—On behalf of the Corporation of 
Glasgow, I have great pleasure in accepting this magnificent 
gift, and I hope the citizens will learn from it lessons on the 
lines of the remarks you have made. We are exceedingly 
indebted to you for your kindness in presenting the fountain. 

Other cheers were then given for Sir Henry Doulton. 

At the luncheon which followed the Lord Provost said :—In 
going round the Green Sir Henry Doulton called his attention 
to one or two places where he thought a little more might be 
done in the way of planting and of ornamentation. He had 
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to confess that Sir Henry was right, and he would therefore 
take the opportunity of suggesting to the Parks Committee that 
they might consider whether something more might not in the 
future be done for the better ornamentation of the Green so as 
to make the park really what it ought to be. Their next visit 
was to the Alexandra Park, which contained go acres, and where 
the most had been made of the locality. It stood high, and 
that day they were surrounded by an immense amount of 
smoke. That suggested to him that hitherto the city had not 
done what it ought to have done in the way of reducing the 
smoke nuisance. Sir Henry called attention to that matter 
also, and he (the Lord Provost) thought they should make a 
movement in that direction, so that when Sir Henry came back 
to visit Glasgow he would be able to see the beauties without 
being surrounded by such a dense amount of smoke as they 
had seen that day. 

Sir Henry Doulton said that, recollecting as he did the 
great exhibition, which had been as successful financially as it 
had been in other respects, and recollecting that all the works 
of beauty and of use that fair land could produce were all to be 
scattered, it was a gratification to him that something that was in 
that exhibition, and something in which he felt interested, 
should have a permanent place in the city of Glasgow. It 
might be interesting to the Corporation to know how that 
fountain was produced. It could never have been produced 
except for the recent interest taken in art schools in England, 
which to a certain extent had had the approval and the support 
of the Government, and for which a great deal had been done 
in connection with municipalities. That fountain was the out- 
come of an effort made by the City and Guilds Institute. The 
City companies in London gave a considerable amount of 
money, and formed a City Guilds Institute, which had one home 
for science and art in Kensington, and had a branch for the 
teaching of art in South London. They were called an in- 
artistic people. He repudiated that altogether. They did not 
need to go to France for patterns of works of art. The fact 
was that there was a latent art feeling in England, which wanted 
but a little cultivation. Of late years there had been a great 
improvement as manifested in their buildings, furniture, uphol- 
stery, carpets, pottery and glass. But of all the arts that which 
was at a low ebb in England was sculpture. They had had 
great sculptors, and one of the great masters was Flaxman. 
But the teaching of modern sculpture was a very costly busi- 
ness. To help this the City Guilds Institute founded a modelling 
school at South London. The fountain was designed first of 
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all by a young man in the firm’s employment, who was an 
ordinary clerk in the office. He went to the Lambeth Art 
School, and there displayed such a talent as induced Mr. 
Firth to ask the speaker to take him out of the office and make 
him a designer, as he had shown all the feelings and instincts 
of an artist. That young man, who was now between twenty- 
seven and twenty-eight years of age, had designed that 
fountain. In this case the making of such a large 


piece of art work involved very considerable difficulty. 


All the groups, which he thought were very interesting, were 
designed by the master of the modelling school, 
was all done by young men who were trained in the modelling 


school in South London, and but for the training they 


had received at that school it would have been impossible that 
such a work could have been turned out. In his own opinion 
the work had great merit artistically, and as a piece of pottery 
gave an indication of what might be done in the decoration of 
cities. A piece of sculpture or large monument, whether of 


marble or metal, was very costly ; but after all there were some - 


advantages in the way in which the work on the fountain had 
been done, for they there saw the actual work of the modeller. 


The original design was formed of such material as the potter 


could fire, and the result had been very successful. He might 


add that from the time it was decided to produce the fountain 


till it was erected only eight months elapsed, whereas in the 


case of monuments it was not a case of months but of years. 
There was in that fountain an alliance of the useful and the 


beautiful, and that was an alliance which in this country they 
should strive to make closer. They had made strong things 
and useful things in this country; but they had not always 
made beautiful things. As a member of the Imperial Federa- 
tion, he might say that they did not all realise the importance of 
that. There was a struggle—almost even a warfare—going on 


for commercial supremacy in the world, and if the colonies — 
which could give them the raw material were not unitedtothem 


by closer ties than at present, this country might ultimately 
suffer. 


company with an old Highlander, and when he looked back te 


the Glasgow of that period he saw that there had been no ~ 
In fact, Glasgow did not know what standing — 
still meant, for stagnation meant decay, and decay meant ulti- — 
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They might depend upon it that if this country had not 
an imperial supremacy it would soon cease to have a com- 
mercial supremacy. That was a question which affected Great 
Britain, and therefore must affect the future prosperity and 
welfare of Glasgow. Forty years ago he visited this city in 
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mate dissolution. When he saw the growing importance of 
Glasgow, and the vitality and freedom of its municipal life, 
regulated as it was by law, he could not but feel that the motto 
of the city, “Let Glasgow flourish,” was likely to be fully 
realised. 

On the same occasion another fountain from the inter- 
national exhibition was presented by Messrs. M‘Dowell & 
Steven. It has been erected in Cathedral Square, near the 
site of the Old Barony Church. 


THE BRIGHTON WATER SUPPLY. 


A PAPER on “The Brighton Waterworks” was read by 
Alderman Hallett at the congress of the Sanitary Institute. 
He said that the supply is drawn from tunnels 15c feet below 
the surface and pumped into elevated reservoirs varying in 
heights for the purposes of convenient distribution. These 
reservoirs are so constructed as to be closed against the action 
of light and of the atmospheric influences, and contain large 
bulks of one million gallons and upwards, and the water in 
them is constantly changing. What is supplied from them by 
the “constant ” service is as it was first met with below ground. 
From a sanitary point of view this constant service of Brighton 
excels all water supplies not so secluded from the action of 
light and of air, not even excepting the famed Loch Katrine 
water supplied to Glasgow, or the water of the Vyrnwy supplied 
to Liverpool. In 1830 an effort was made for a company to 
secure a systematic supply, and the first well sunk was in 
Lewes Road; the water was raised by steam power to a 
reservoir 220 feet high. The supply being easily pumped out, 
to increase it tunnels were driven in the form of a cross, also 
to serve as a storage to pump against. A boring was also tried 
to a greater depth, but without beneficial result. 

In 1852, consequent on great complaints of the inadequate 


water supply, a new company replaced the first with powers to- 


carry out extensive works, and also undertaking to give a 
constant service supply. This duty of giving a constant supply 
the company afterwards desired to be relieved of, but were un- 
successful. It was found that although only 7,000 services 
were connected with their system, or barely half of the houses 
then existing, their supply was quite inadequate. They sunk a 
well at Preston, on the east side of Miller’s Hill, hoping thereby 
to catch water coming from the upper part of the valley of 
Patcham, but without good result. The Patcham water was 
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found to draw east, and the tunnels at Lewes Road being 
extended to their western limit, intercepted some of this supply 
of the Patcham springs. The directors then called in Mr. 
James Easton, who had successfully secured water for the 
supply of Ramsgate, built on the chalk formation of the Isle of 
Thanet. Mr. James Easton’s method of cutting across the 
fissures is that which is acted on in all the water stations of the 
Brighton Corporation. He had ascertained and proved that 
where the stratification of the chalk has not been disturbed by 
upheavals or depressions, the fissures, which are the water 
conduits, are found to be at right angles (or thereabouts) with 
the coast line. Each fissure contains a small rivulet, beginning 
at the supersaturation of the chalk, and flowing on and collect- 
ing more water as it proceeds. The sides of the fissures are 
coloured by infiltrations of particles of the upper clays. The 
fissures are seldom more than a few inches wide, generally not 
one inch. Hence there is considerable resistance to the 
passage of the water. Ata distance from the outlet the water 
| stands higher and higher in the wells as the distance increases, 
as was shown by Mr. Edward Easton, C-E,, in his paper on 
these waterworks read at the Brighton Health Congress in 1881. 
In an earlier paper, read in August 1872 at the meeting of 
the British Association. in Brighton, Mr. Easton stated that the 
maximum of water in the chalk is generally in the month of 
March, and the minimum in the months of October, November 
and December. From plans of curves then shown by him of 
the varying depths in the wells, the supply appeared to reach 
them in three and a half to four months after rainfall. He 
concluded that the chalk acts as a storage reservoir in retaining 
the usually heavy rainfalls of the months of October, Novem- 
ber, December and January, during which time evaporation is 
least in operation. Up to 1865 the whole supply of the com- 
pany was drawn from the Lewes Road Works, when the 
directors began to prepare for a new and independent supply 
to meet a growing and an expected increasing demand. They 
then commenced at Gladstone Bottom, on the west side of 
Brighton. Mr. Easton stated that there were two distinct 
sources of supply, each sufficient to give a maximum supply. 
There were three sets of engines, each equal to the delivery in 
twenty-four hours of the then maximum demand, and that there 
was storage capacity in the reservoirs equal to two days’ supply. 
There were then 18,020 services connected, of which 5,000 
were on the “constant” service. The tunnels in Lewes Road 
were 2,409 feet in length, and those at Goldstone were 1,300 
| feet in length. The town was divided into four zones, served 
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from “Low,” “Middle,” “High,” and “Higher” reservoirs. 
Prior to 1872 there had been for some years a general feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction that the “constant” supply progressed 
but poorly, and that fire mains were feebly served. The Works 
Committee had also been in contest with the company for 
several years as to a vexatious mode of charging for street 
watering and for sanitary purposes. ‘The Corporation were 
often taunted with want of public spirit in not taking the 
Waterworks. Having shown what difficulties stood in the way 
of public authorities doing this twenty years ago, and the way 
in which the undertaking of the water company was eventually 
acquired, he stated that great extensions took place in the year 
1874, and the work was continued until November 1 of that 
year, when an exceptionally large fissure was opened at the 
foot of the entrance well, which drove the men up it hastily, 
and no further work was admissible for several years. With 
the best will to do everything necessary or desirable, the Cor- 
poration would not have succeeded as they have done in 
eighteen years but tor good and energetic advisers. From 
Mr. Edward Easton, C.E., they have had such plans submitted 
from time to time as have served to keep every part of the 
great undertaking well up to the mark. By their local engineer, 
Mr. John Baker, works of very arduous character have been 
carefully executed, and he has now the entire responsibility for 
carrying out the new pumping station at Patcham. 

Referring to financial matters, it was stated that there is a 
gradually increasing margin of profit, notwithstanding that the 
Corporation supply water for street flushings both in Brighton 
and Hove (which may be counted in millions of gallons in the 
year) without any charge whatever, while the company never 
supplied water for public uses without charges. With respect 
to a general softening of water from the chalk, which has been 
urged by some patentees, the opinions of the members of the 
Medical Association who met at Goldstone three years ago 
were stronzly adverse. It may be softened when desired for 
domestic drinking and fcr culinary purposes ; the water as it is 
was, in their opinion, much safer than is soft water passing 
through leaden pipes or retained in lead cisterns. No question 
of saving in a rate by an increase of water-profit through delay 
in outlay has even been hinted at. The water supply is one 
that every one desires to be the very best possible. The 
policy, shortly stated, is to maintain and improve the efficiency 
of plant and mains, to supply outlying districts as readily and 
even more readily than a private company would do, to urge 
the substitution of constant for intermittent services, to give 


fire-mains good pressure, and to supply water freely for. the 
effective flushing of all drains without charge. In such ways, 
although the money-profit at the end of a year is less, the 
benefit to the inhabitants through improved sanitary condition 
is felt to be by far more advantageous. : 

Mr. Baldwin Latham said he perhaps had more experience 
than any other man living in driving tunnels in chalk, and had 
been carrying on for fifteen years observations with reference 
to underground water. If they wished to know the sanitary 
state of a district do not let them take the general mortality, 
but take the mortality of children under five years of age. If 
they got at the quantity of underground water flowing, they would 
find that just as the water varied so the death-rate fluctuated. 
The lower the water the higher the death-rate. He was sure 
the Corporation of Brighton were to be commended for having 


taken possession of the waterworks and getting control of the © 


public supply. He, however, should say it was unfortunate for 
any town to have two services of water, intermittent and 
constant. Onno consideration would he allow an intermittent 
supply. When the works were in the hands of the Corporation 
he did not perceive any difficulty in abolishing the intermittent 


supply. The constant supply was more economical than the 


intermittent system, as less water was used by it and less turn- 
cocks had to be employed. As regards the temperature of the 
water, it mattered not how cold it might be at the source from 
which it was derived. Its temperature when delivered depended 
upon the depth at which.the mains were laid beneath the roads. 
Brighton was, of course, very fortunate in having its reservoirs 
close to the town. 

Mr. Grant stated that at Littlehampton they got their water 
from the chalk, and did not soften it. He agreed that they 
could obtain water from the chalk below the level of the sea. 

Alderman Hallett said he did not know if the area supply 
of the water to Brighton had been surveyed ; but Mr. Easton 
told them that the Dyke Hill and all the Downs were con- 
tributing towards it. Under the ground they had recently 
acquired at Patcham they had found an enormous supply of 
water. They had now tunnelled about 3,000 feet at Goldstone. 
and could go as far as they liked, but now they were simply 
overdone with water. 
day and night, and throwing out double the supply required for 
Brighton in order to clear the tunnels for the visit of the Insti- 
tute. Two engines of 150 horse-power each had been throwing 
out 7,000,c09 gallons a day. At present they had not gone 
down to the sea-level. 
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Mr. Baldwin said it was undesirable to go below sea-level, 
as there was a possibility of getting sea water in. 

Alderman Hallett said they had taken land at Patcham in 
case they wanted more water in years to come ; but the supply 
at Goldstone was such, that if the engines stood still for six 
hours the whole place would be full. 


APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRIC POWER. 


On Wednesday the meeting of the British Association was 
opened at Leeds. Sir F. Abel, the president, delivered the 
inaugural address, in the course of which he said :— 

Nine lighting companies either are now, or will very 
shortly be, actually at work, supplying, from central stations, 
districts of London comprising almost the entire western and 
north-western portions of the metropolis. As regards other 
parts of England, there are already twenty-seven lighting 

_ stations actually at work in different towns, besides others in 
course of establishment, and many more projected. The town 
of Leeds has not failed to give serious attention to the subject 
of utilising the electric light, and although no general 
scheme has yet been adopted, the electricians who now 
visit this town will rejoice to see many of its public 
buildings provided with efficient electric illumination. While 
the prediction made by Siemens, eight years ago, that electric 
lighting must take its place with us as a public illuminant, has 
thus been already, in a measure, fulfilled, important progress is 
being continuously made in developing and perfecting the 
arrangements for the generation of the supply, its efficient 
distribution from centres, and its delivery to the consumer in a 
form in which it can be safely and conveniently dealt with and 
applied at an outlay which, even now, does not preclude a con- 
siderable section of the public from enjoying the decided 
advantages presented by electric lighting over illumination 
by coal-gas. Yet our recent progress in this direction, 
encouraging though it has been, is insignificant as compared 
with the strides made in the application of electric lighting in 
the United States, as may be gauged by the fact that while in 
America the number of arc lamps in use in April of this year 
was 235,0co, and of glow lamps about three millions, there are 
at present about one-tenth the number of the latter, and one- 
hundredth the number of arc lamps, in operation in England. 
In some important directions we may, however, lay claim to 
rank foremost in the application of the electric light ; thus, our 
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large passenger ships and our warships are provided with 
efficient electrical illumination ; to the active operations of our 
navy the electric light has become an indispensable adjunct ; 
and our system of coast defence, by artillery and submarine 
mines, is equally dependent for its thorough efficiency upon 
the applications of electricity in connection with range-finding, 
with the arrangement and explosion of mines, and with the 
important auxiliary in attack and defence, the electric light, 
which, while so arranged at the operating stations as to be 
protected against destruction by artillery fire, and difficult of 
detection by the enemy, is available at any moment for afford- 
ing invaluable information and important assistance and pro- 
tection. Other important applications of the electric light, such 
as its use as a lighthouse illuminant, for the lighting of main 
roads in coal mines, and even for signalling purposes in mid- 
air, through the agency of captive balloons, are continually 
affording fresh demonstrations of the value of this particular 
branch of applied electric science. The achievements of the 
telephone were referred to by Siemens in glowing terms eight 
years ago ; but the results then attained were but indications of 
the direction in which telephonic intercommunication was de- 
stined speedily to become one of the most indispensable of 
present applications of electricity to the purposes of daily life. 
Preece, in speaking at Bath two years ago of the advances 
made in applied electricity, showed that the impediments to 
telephonic communication between great distances had been 
entirely overcome ; and now, although considerably behind 
America and France in the use of the telephone, we are rapidly 
placing ourselves upon speaking terms with our friends through- 
out the United Kingdom. The operations of the National 
Telephone Company well illustrate our progress in telephonic 
intercommunication. That company has now 22,743 exchange 
lines, besides nearly 5,000 private lines, its exchanges number 
272, and its call offices 526. The number of instruments under 
rental in England has now reached 99,c00 ; but, important as 
this figure is compared to our use of the telephone a very few 
years ago, it sinks into insignificance by the side of the number 
of instruments under rental in America, which at the beginning 
of the present year had reached 222,430, being an increase of 
16,675 over the number in 1889. Only thirteen years have 
elapsed since the telephone was first exhibited as a practically 
workable apparatus to members of the British Association at 
the Plymouth Meeting, and the number of instruments now at 
work throughout the world may be estimated as considerably 
eeding a million. 
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The successful transmission of the electric current is not 
alone illustrated by the efficiency of the arrangements already 
developed for the supply of the electric light from central 
stations. Siemens dwelt upon this subject at Southampton 
with the ardent interest of one who had made its development 
one of the objects of his energetic labours in later years, and 
also with a prophet’s prognostications of its future importance. 
He pointed out that no further loss of power was involved in 
the transformation of electrical into mechanical energy than is 
due to friction, and to the heating of the conducting wires by 
the resistance they oppose, and showed that this loss, calculated 
upon data arrived at by Dr. John Hopkinson and by himself, 
amounted at the outside to 38 per cent. of the total energy. 
Subsequent careful researches by the Brothers Hopkinson have 
demonstrated that as much as 87 per cent. of the total energy 
transmitted is realisable at a distance, provided there be no 
loss in the connecting leads used. The Paris Electric Exhibi- 
tion of 1881 already afforded interesting illustrations of the 
performance of a variety of work by power electrically trans- 
mitted, including a short line of railway constructed by the 
firm of Siemens, which was a further development of the suc- 
cessful result already attained in Berlin by Werner Siemens 
in the same direction, and was, in its turn, surpassed by the 
considerably longer line worked by Messrs. Siemens at the 
Vienna Exhibition two years later. Various short lines which 
have since then been established by the firm of Siemens 
are well known, and one of the latest public acts in 
the valuable life of Siemens was to assist at the opening of the 
electric tramway at Portrush, where the idea, so firmly rooted 


in his mind from the date of his visit to the Falls of Niagara in | 


1876, of utilising water-power for electrical transmission—a 
result first achieved on a small scale by Lord Armstrong—was 
more practically realised than had yet been the case. Since 
that time Ireland has witnessed a further application of elec- 
tricity to traction purposes, and of water-power to the provision 
of the required energy, in the working of the Bessbrook and 
Newry tramway, while London at length possesses an electric 
railway, three miles in length, to be very shortly opened, which 
will connect the City with one of the southern suburbs through 
a tram subway, and, although including many sharp curves and 
steep gradients, will be capable of conveying 100 passengers at 
a time, at speeds varying from thirteen to twenty-four miles per 
hour. During the past year a regular service of tramcars has. 
been successfully worked, through the agency of secondary 
batteries, upon part of one of the large tramways of North 
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London, with results which bid fair to lead to an extensive 
development of this system of working. The application of 
electricity to traction-purposes has, however, received far more 
important development in the United States ; at the commence- 
ment of this year there were in operation in different States 
200 electrical tramroads, having a collective length of 1,641 
miles, with 2,346 motor-cars travelling thereon. Further ex- 
tensions are being rapidly made; thus, one company alone has 
39 additional roads, of a collective length of 385 miles, under con- 
struction, to be worked through the agency of storage-batteries. 
The idea cherished by Siemens, of utilising the power of Niagara, 
appears about to be realised, at any rate in part, as a large 
tract of land has.been recently acquired by a powerful American 
association, about a mile distant from the Falls, with a view to 
the erection of mills for utilising the power, which it is also 
proposed to transmit to distant towns; and an International 
Commission, with Sir William Thomson at its head, and with 
Mascart, Turrettini, Coleman Sellers and Unwin as members, 
will carefully consider the problems involved in the execution — 
of this grand scheme. The application of electric traction to 
water traffic, first successfully demonstrated in 1883, is receiving — 
gradual development, as illustrated by the considerable number 
of pleasure-boats which may now-be seen on the Upper 
Thames during the boating season, and in connection with 
which Professor George Forbes proposed, at our meeting last 
year, that stations for charging the requisite cells, through the 
agency of water-power, should be established at the many 
weirs along the river, so as to provide convenient electric 
coaling-stations for the river pleasure fleet. Electrically trans- 
mitted energy was first applied in Germany to haulage work in 
mines by the firm of Siemens some years ago, and great pro- 
gress has since been achieved herein on the Continent and in 
America. It is very interesting to note, on the present occa- 
sion, that the first successful practical application of electricity 
in this country to pumping and underground haulagework was 
made in 1887, in this neighbourhood, at the St. John’s Colliery — 
at Normanton, where an extensive installation is furnishing 
very satisfactory results in point of economy and efficiency. 
The gigantic instaJlations existing for the same purpose in — 
Nevada and California afford remarkable illustrations of the ~ 


work to be accomplished in the future by electrically-transmitted _ 


energy. : 
_ Among the many subjects of importance studied by Joule, — 

with the originality and thoroughness characteristic of his work, — 

was the application of voltaic electricity to the welding and 
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fusion of metals. Thirty-four years ago he published a most 
suggestive paper on the subject, in which, after dealing with 
the difficulties attending the operation of welding, and of the 
interference of films of oxide, formed upon the highly heated 
iron surfaces, with the production of perfect welds either under 
the hammer or by the methods of pressure (of which he then 
predicted the application to large masses of forged iron), he 


- refers to the possibility of applying the calorific agency of the 


electric current to the welding of metals, and describes an 
operation witnessed by him in the laboratory of his fellow- 
labourer, Thomson, of fusing together a bundle of iron wires 
by transmitting through them, when embedded in charcoal, a 
powerful voltaic current. Joule afterwards succeeded in fusing 
together a number of iron wires with the current of a Daniell 
battery, and of welding together wires of brass and steel, plati- 
num and iron, &c. In discussing the question of the amount 
of zinc consumed in a battery for raising a given amount of 
iron to the temperature of fusion, he points out that the same 


‘object would probably be more economically attained by the 


use of a magneto-electric machine, which would allow the 
heat to be provided by the expenditure of mechanical force, 
developed in the first instance by the expenditure of heat ; and 
he indicates the possibility of arranging machinery to produce 
electric currents which shall evolve one-tenth of the total heat 
due to the combustion of the coal used, so that 5,000 grains 
of coal applied through that agency would suffice for the fusion 
of one pound of iron. The successful practical realisation of 
Joule’s predictions in regard to the application of electric cur- 
rents, thus developed, to the welding of iron and steel, and to 
analogous operations, through the agency of the efficient 
machines devised by Professor Elihu Thomson, was demon- 
strated to the members of the Association by Professor Ayrton 
at Bath two years ago, and was shown upon a larger scale to 
visitors at the Paris Exhibition last year, and recently to highly 
interested audiences in London by our late president, Sir 
Frederick Bramwell. ‘The latter demonstrated that the pro- 
duction of iron welds by means of the Thomson machines was 
accomplished nearly twice as rapidly as by expert craftsmen, 
the perfection of the welds being proved by the fact that the 
strength of bars broken by tensile strains at the welds them- 
selves was about 92 per cent. of the strength of the solid metal. 
Another very simple system of electric welding, especially 
applicable to thin iron and steel sheets, hoops, &c., has been 
contemporaneously elaborated in Russia by Dr. Bernados, and 
is already being extensively used. 
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CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 
"1 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


WwW. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out, Estimates Free. 
WOR 


KS— 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W- 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE O® HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


68 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS, 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


16 


for Framing. 


:| Whe Blarfyproom 
St. Stephen. 


Size, 22 inches by 30 inches. 
Price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. 

A few Tinted Proofs may 
be had on Special 


Plate Paper 
By 
the Celebrated Artist By Ey ds iP OYNTER, R.A. 
J. L. GEROME. Size, 40 inches by 15 inches. Price One 


Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside 
patent roller, 1s. 3d, ; 


THE ARTS. 


DECORATIVE PANELS. 
By M. F. EHRMANN, 
Printed in Colours. 

1. The Architect. 4. The Painter. 
2. The Engraver. 5. The Potter. 
8. The Goldsmith, 6. The Sculptor. 

Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully 
packed inside patent roller, 1s, 3d, Or the set 
of Six, 3s. 6d.; by post, 4s. 


JOHN SELL COTMAN’S 
PICTURES, = 


LATELY ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 15 inches. 
The Titles are as follows:— 


Size, 20 inches by 15 inches. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Free by post, carefully Gent 


packed inside 
By 


patent roller, 
the Celebrated Artist 
J. L. GEROME. 


Size, 184 inches by 133 inches. 


3 oaye No, No. 
Price One Shilling. 1, The Storm at Sea, |12. Norwich, from the 
Free by post, carefully 2. Twickenham. Cromer Road. 
packed inside Y 3. A Shadowed Stream.|13, Dewy Eve. 
patent roiier, -f | 4. The Draining Mill. |14. Mousehold Heath. 
“i | 5. On the Greta. 15. Cader Idris. 
me 6. The Chateau, Nor-|16. Coals Eden Dean, 
wie mandy. Durham. 
= | 7. Rouen from Mount|17. Bamborough Castle. 
M. HEBERT. Aa St. Catherine. 18, The Interior of Nor- 
- or 8. Breaking the one A Cathedral. 
ize, 33 inches by inches. 9. Viewin NorthWales.|19. Mountain Pass in 
Price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. 10. Norman Arches. the Tyrol. 
A Beautiful Tinted Ink 11. Byland Abbey. 20. Postwick Grove. 


The price of the above Set is 17s. 6d.; by post, carefully 
packed in patent roller, 18s. 
Kindly order early, as only a limited number of proof 
copies can be obtained. 


DEPARTURE OF CRUSADERS 
FOR THE HOLY LAND. 


Size, 40 inches by 22 inches. By G. GUFFENS. 


Price One Shilling. 


Awarded THE GOLD MEDAL, International Health Exhibition. 


ay PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustrations which have appeared 
g> 4/ in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a separate form suitable 


Size, 36 inches by 14 inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, 1s. 3d. 


THE LITERATURE, ART AND 
SCIENCE OF ANTIQUITY. 


By FRANCOIS EHRMANN. 
Size, 35 inches by 24 inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, 1s. 3d. A Few Special Proofs, 2s. 6d. 
Free by post, 2s. 9d. 


Size, 184 inches by 133 inches, 
Price One Shilling each. 
Free by post, carefully 


$n 


packed inside patent oy — CC eee 
two |THE REVENGE OF ATHALIE. 
By XAVIER SIGALON. 
TINTED INK _ |size, 32 inches by 21 inches. Price One Shilling. 
PHOTOGRAPHS, Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 


d. 
May be obtained from all NEWSAGENTS or BOOKSELLERS, 


GILBERT WOOD & GO,, 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No, 5 New-street Square, 


roller, ls. 


Friday, September 5, 1890. 


or from the PUBLISHERS, 
175 STRAND, LONDON, 


E.C., and published for the Proprietors by P. A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No, 175 Strand, W.0.,Londom 


[September 5, 1890. 


Size, 19 inches by 14 inches, 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 


L B packed inside ~ 


* patent roller, 
ALBERT HYNAIS, 


Size, 19 inches by 14 inches. 
Price One Shilling, 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


PEARCE, 


Proofs, price 18. each (thin Plate Paper). 
Proofs (Special), price 2s. 6d. each (thick — 
Plate Paper). 
inches. 


to, 
14 inch, 17s, 
each. 


Dedicated, by Special Permission, to 
MISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P, 6.0.8, 


Size, 40 inches by 20 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 


ies 


packed inside 
patent roller, 


Size, 39 inches by 15 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


Che well-known 
and beautiful 
Chromo-Lithograph by 


H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 

; patent roller, 
Facsimile 


& 1 3a 
of Cartoon by AB LY . 


PROF. MAILLART. 


Size, 34 inches by 26 inches. 
Price One Shilling. eos 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


J. JACOB: 


W.G. 


Free by post, carefully — 


Ber orver. 


to The Architect 


LONDON, SEPTEMBER 12, 1890. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CovENTRY.—Nov. 30.—Plans, &c., are invited for Erection 
of Baths. Premiums of 1oo/. and 50/. Mr. E. J. Purnell, 
Corporation Surveyor, Coventry. 

MorieEy.—Nov. 21.—Sketch Designs are invited for the 
Proposed Town Hall. Premiums. of 100, 50 and 25 Guineas. 
Mr. M. Harold Sykes, Borough Surveyor, Morley. 

OLDHAM.—Oct. 7.—Designs are invited for Board School. 
Premiums, 50/, 152. and 1o/. Mr. J. Rennie, Clerk to the 
School Board, Oldham. 


CONTRACTS. OPEN. 


BuxtTon.—Sept. 18—For Supply of 21-inch Earthenware 
Pipes. Mr. Joseph Hague, Engineer, Town Hall, Buxton. 

DARENTH.—Sept. 22 —For Painting, &c., at Asylum and 
Schools for Imbeciles. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

EALING.—Sept. 16.—For Widening Bridge over Railway. 
Mr, J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 

FLEETWOOD.—Sept. 29 —For Erection of Covered Market. 
Mr. H. B. Buckley, Architect, 8 East Parade, Leeds. 

GUILDFORD.—Sept. 20.—For Building Board School for 
400 Boys at Charlotteville. Mr. W. G. Lower, Architect, 
12A High Street, Guildford. 

HANDSWORTH.—Sept. 15.—For Extension of Public Library 
Buildings. Mr. William Henman, Architect, 38 Bennett’s Hill, 
Birmingham. 

HORBURY BRIDGE:—Sept. 13.—For Building Three Houses. 
Mr. H. P. Dawson, Architect, Horbury. 

KESWICK.—Sept. 15.—For Building Vagrant Wards. Mr. 
G. D. Oliver, Architect, Bank Chambers, Carlisle. 

KIDDERMINSTER. — Sept. 15.— For Alterations to Work- 

- house Larders. Mr. J. T. Meredith, Architect, Bank Buildings, 
Kidderminster. 

KINGSBRIDGE.—Sept. 16.—For Construction of Railway 
from Brent Station to Kingsbridge. Mr. Wm. Clarke, En- 
gineer, 45 Parliament Street, Westminster. 

LEEDS.—Sept. 13.—For Building Board Schools, Outbuild- 
ings and Boundary Walls. Mr. W. Packer, Clerk, School 
Board Offices, Leeds. 

; LonpoNn.—Sept. 29 —For Removing Granite Steps, &c., 
and Construction of New Steps leading from Waterloo Bridge 
Road to Belvedere Road. The Engineer, London County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 


LONDONDERRY.— Sept. 12.—For Heating and Drainage at 
Lunatic Asylum. Mr. W. B_ Soady, Secretary, Office of 
Board of Control of Lunatic Asylums, Dublin. 

NeEwportT.—Oct. 1.—For Alterations and Additions to the 
Crosskeys Board School. Mr. T. S. Edwards, 20 High Street, 
Newport, Mon. 

New TREDEGAR.—Sept. 13.—For Building Winding 
Engine-house at Elliot Pit. The Powell-Duffryn Steam Coal 
Company, Limited, Aberaman Offices, Aberdare. 

NorTH WALSHAM. — Sept. 30.—For Warming Parish 
Church by Hot Water. The Vicar. 

SAUNDERSFOOT. — Sept. 12.—For Building Wesleyan 
Chapel. Mr. J. F. Davies, Tenby. 

SoutH NORMANTON.—Sept. 20.—For Building Two 
Cottages. Mr. Richard Weston, South Normanton. 

SOUTHPORT.—Sept. 24.—For Construction of Marine Park 
and Lake. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Southport. 

STA’ NLAND.—Sept. 19.—For Construction of Reservoir and 
other Works. Messrs. G. & G. H. Crowther, Engineers, New 
Street, Huddersfield. 

Sr, AUSTELL —Sept. 13 —For Additions, &c., to Chapel at 
Bugle. Mr. F. C. Jury, Architect, Tregonissey, St. Austell. 

SUTTON SCOTNEY.—Sept. 15.—For Reconstruction in Iron 
and Steel on Brick Abutments of Small Bridge, “ Egypt 
Bridge.” Mr. James Robinson, C.E., County Surveyor, 13 
Southgate Street, Winchester. 

WApPING.—Sept. 29 —For Laying-out Recreation Ground. 
The Architect, County Council, Spring Gardens, S W. 

West HARTLEPOOL —Oct. 1.—For Construction of Water- 
Tank, supported with Built and Rolled Girders on Tower of 
Masonry, Cast-iron Columns, Pipes, Struts, Stays, Bolts, &c., 
and Iron Roof. Mr. T. Bower, Engineer to the Hartlepool 
Gas and Water Company. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 
For Additions to Rubislaw Public School. 
Accepted Tenders 


Alexander Hall, carpenter . : ; 7 LAS4 LORS 
Robert Smith, mason . : ‘ = ME2204.07.0 
James Matthews, plumber . : , : Bs Sart i cl 
James Bannochie & Sons, plasterer . : eho QE 
George Fraser, slater . ; ° ; 26:9" 0 
Joseph M. Fenton, painter . : ° : ae te ee a 


CALL LANE, LEEDS, LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STREET, H.C. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements thas 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also manufacturers of— 
The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 
Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &«, 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 


VERITY BROS. 


in 
G's 


i) 


i 


ig ann 


The EMPRESS ‘‘ VICTOR”’ 


is attachable on front or | | 


of doors. 
by any one, and ean be | 
taken away when re- 


moving to other premises. 


so THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


: ABERDEEN —continued. 
For Additions to Ross’s School. 
Accepted Tenders. 


Pringle & Slessor, mason . : : 5 £1,409 9 Oo 
A. Wallace, carpenter : ; : . - 1,043 13 0 
G. Campbell, plumber. : : ; 5 AE SE SO 
Scott & Sellar, plasterer . : f ; é 199 18 oO 
Farquhar, slater ; ; - , ; - 93.0.0 
J. White, painter ° : ° : . CLES 2 HO 0 


BARNSLEY. 
For Covered Passage and other Alterations at the Harvey 
Institute, Barnsley. Mr. J. HENRY TAYLOR, Architect, 
St. Mary’s Place, Barnsley. Quantities by Architect. 
Robinson & Son, Barnsley, mason, bricksetter, 


carpenter, joiner and slater . : 5 + 1 AQTOS 0 FO 
T. W. Helliwell, Brighouse, patent glazing . 43.14 6 
S. Rushforth, Barnsley, plumber =. : Ne 38°12 <6 
M. Fleming, Barnsley, plasterer : : : 25°07 -0 
Total ‘ eh Ol 7 : 

BEAUFORT. 


For Building Church at Beaufort, Mon. Messrs. HALLIDAY 
& ANDERSON, Architects, Cardiff and Llandaff. 
T. Price, Brook House, Hay . : ‘ <1,4205 0.0 
W. Bowers & Co, Hereford . ; P ee 21,172 2070 
Davies, Cardiff. —. : ; : ‘ Seek LZB.0<20 
J. HAINES, Cardiff (accepted) . : ‘ ‘ ee ae 


BRIMSDOWN. 

For Erection of Four Cottages on the Brimsdown Estate, for 
Mr. Godfrey A. Baker. Mr. G. WARREN COOPER, 
Bedford Row House, Bedford Row, Architect. 

C, J. PRICE, Beckenham (accepted) . : «f£70080°-0 


For Erection of Fourteen Cottages on the Brimsdown Estate, 
for Mr. Godfrey A. Baker. Mr. G. WARREN COOPER, 


Bedford Row House, Bedford Row, Architect. No quan- 
tities. 
F, Voller, Wood Green . ; ‘ : a 2,3,0008 0 6 


S. GOODALL, Stoke Newington (accepted ) «52,0007 07.0 


PEREECTION i 


For Erection of Iron Exit Staircase, new 


For Extension of Board Schools, Webmoor Road, urton-on- 


Maddocks, Burton-on-Trent +t ee ee 38 
J. & C. Hunter, Burton-on-Trent . » 935 
Mason & Sons, Burton-on-Trent ., ‘ “Osze 
Kennard, Burton-on-Trent . : . os Og ee 
‘Hodges, Burton-on-Trent . - oe Oe 
J..Chamberlain, Burton-on-Trent .~ . 57. 


For Extension of Concrete Breakwater, Cromer. - 


[SupremBer 12, 1890. : s 


holier 


_ BURSLEM. - 2 


Mortuary, and 
W. H. WALLEY, © 


Alterations at the Workhouse, Chell. — 

Architect, Queen Street, Burslem. 
N. J. Bennett, Burslem ‘ 7 
U. Grant, Burslem ‘ . 
T. Cooper, Tunstall ~ . : 
J. J. Longden, Burslem : ‘ 


Tron. Levit - SIGUCQS6. oe 
ST. PANCRAS IRON Works CO, London - 
(accepted ) : : . : 4 eae 


Mr. 


e=- 8 @& 
e 


BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


Trent, Mr. REGINALD CHURCHILL, Architect, S 

Square, Burton-on-Trent. Quantities by Architect. 
G. Hodges, Burton-on-Trent .  . : 
J. & C. Hunter, Burton-on-Trent . . © 
Stevenson, Burten-on-Trent . 5 . 
Varlow, Burton-on-Trent. a ni 
Maddocks, Burton-on-Trent . 3 ‘ 
Mason & Sons, Burton-on-Trent . 
Chamberlain Bros., Burton-on-Trent  . 
J. Chamberlain, Burton-on-Trent 
Bell, Nottingham . . : 
Walker & Slater, Derby . 


on-Trent School Board. 
Architect, St. Paul’s Square, Burton-on-Trent. 
by Architect. 


eve. 
CHAMBERLAIN BROS., Burton-on-Trent (accepted) 753 
CROMER. 


Wm. Swales, Shoreham . : ce ee £1,36 
Wm. Cork, Great Yarmouth ., : F eas 


DOOR SPRING 


The EMPRESS “ VIC" 


is the neatest 


rai | 


Pneumatic Spri 


| 


= 


=. 


back or on either hand i | 
Fixed quickly | 


t 
q 


| 
Hi 


CE OW BT rede Siex. | Hes EVE EE ER ES SS SS read hax, 


TL 


SS _ SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE 


PRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


its work better, an 
be fixed where other: 
not. It is made in 

sizes to suit large or 


a ae 


ge : 
Levi 
HE 


SS M 
T 


— ee 


I, 


HGR FMT 


fall al 


ot ged ES BS SEs 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
‘LONDON, S.E., 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Seeure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 

Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patentsand Specialties, all known to be of 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
International Awards, will be sent on application as 
1 above, 


SUPPLEMENT 


0 
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DONCASTER. LLANDAFF—continued. 

For Building Primitive Methodist Chapel, Schoolroom and | For Erection of Fives Courts, Cathedral School, Llandaff. 
Residence, Hyde Park, Doncaster. Mr. JOHN SIMMONS, Messrs. HALLIDAY & ANDERSON, Architects, Cardiff, 
Architect, Doncaster. W. Bowers & Co. Hereford . . . ‘ - £98 In oO 

Mullins & Richardson, Doncaster . . . £1,395 © O W. CLARKE, Llandaff (accepted ) . , : se 07 100-0 
- J. C. Wombell, Doncaster ees : 1 224,300";,,0° 0 
F. Beastall, Doncaster. ‘ . A vet ky LO3e > Orr /O LEWES. 
B. Wortley, Doncaster — « . 1,095 © o| For Rebuilding the Unicorn Inn, Lewes. Mr. ALFRED A. 
C. SPARKES & SON, Doncaster (accepted) . 1,093 0 0 OAKDEN, "M.S A., Architect, 10 Cornfield Road, East- 
: Richard Hopkins, Sheffield . , : « -4,085-- 6-8 bourne, and 16 High Street, Lewes. Quantities ‘by Mr. 
R. E. Carpenter, Burton-on- Trent. 
DOUGLAS. Rellason Bros , Eastbourne ,. . F Pils o7 4. O72 O 
For Marble Mosaic Paving, Victoria Pier, Douglas, Isle of We 5 Wa baw erie «5.8 im eictah sie) een: eae. 
: Man... Mr. H. A. Curgrs, Architect, Twickenham. Knight & Co., Lewes oii Ret teat ener ne NS 7 Oy 
MAINZER & KEMPTHORNE, Berners Street a es ratabe, Dd GS aaa DY dee Py oe : 2 
~ ’ ° . e . . 3 
(oS SEEIOEN, RCI eS ME eA a ag Berry & Bussey, Lewes . «© + + ~~ 41,262 0 0 
M. Martin, Eastbourne : Goth ae ver 3524 So OO 
FROME. Cornwell & Son, Eastbourne A : > 4,220 Oe 0 

For Building Offices for the Guardians, Frome. Messrs. W. Gardner, Eastbourne . , é é . 1,197 0.0 

HALLIDAY & ANDERSON, Architects, Cardiff. Quantities RuGGETT & Co., Eastbourne .<. . . ‘ 1,090 Ong 


by Mr. Baldwin, Cardiff. 


Rober R. Facey, Taunton < , . LA 900 90 O LINCOLN. 
W. Church, Wapping, Bristol . «5 4,444 © O/| For Building Liberal Club, Lincoln. Mr. T. LrncTon and Mr. 
Thomas Strong, Warminster.» ©. + 4189 12 0 | W. BRAMELD, Architects, Manchester. 
Reid, Blight & Co., Plymouth . . , Wea 9G oxo nan) | R. Hockley & Sons, Grantham : . £3,050 0 0 
W. Cowlin & Sons, Bristol . . » ,+ 3,888 © ©} Reid, Blight & Co., Plymouth . : : , 2.986 10 0 
Jacob Long & Sons, Bath PEN dine hr )803 9. 0.1 Bridgefoot & Sons, Woodstone teas AK 2 4B sen OO 
G. Humphreys, Bristol . , . : seas) Pe Oy Ot eS Bowman, Stamford == 6c 5 ; ‘ 2,457. 0 O 
Hodder & Sons, Frome ©. > Fi c » 3,700 0. O| ° W, Wright & Sons, Lincoln : : 2,405 13 0 
John Wallis, Frome . eee. ~3)007 10" 0} 1S ke We-Chese,-Lincoln 7 = esi 3 > 201 253452 On'0 
J. Crook & Son, Southampton . : , . 3,697.9 ©} §, Horton, Lincoln . : a 2 : . 2,285 0 0 
W. Bowers & Co, Hereford . +. +» + 3,049 10 0| J.B Harrison, Lincoln . . + 4 + 2,247 19 0 
Z. S. Chislett & Son, Frome . . . » 3,610 0 Oo R. Crossley, Lincoln. 5 : , 2,241 0 0 
JOSEPH BirD, Radstock (accepied) . 1 + —- 3,500 9 0 LANSDOWN & Son, Lincoln (accepted ex 1,970. 2-4 
All exclusive of heating throughout with hot water. 
: LLANDAFF. ; 
’ For Erection of a Residence at Llandaff. Messrs. HALLIDAY | LONDON. 
& ANDERSON, Architects, Cardiff. For Alteration of Premises for the Committee of the Mile End . 
W. Symonds, Cardiff é P : * eh 2y500, 10.0 + Club, 137 Globe Road. Mr. PERRy, Architect, 433 Mile 
Howell & Co., Bristol - ‘ : ‘ . 2,528 0 0] End Road. 
S. Shepton, Cardiff . - : : : sr ZA 0% -G Geo. Barker, Commercial Road . : : . £799 0 0 
< F. S. Lock, Cardiff . : pees : » 2,250.0 ©| W. Neil, Turner's Road, Borough ° ; . 685 Io o 
~ John Haines, Cardiff ; ete LOGS OF O. [255° 0; Lissmer, Cable Street. Oe Ses 0070 
Bowers & Co., Hereford (accepted \ : et bhO 6, 0.,..0 PITMAN & SON, Newgate Street (accepted) F500. 0 Oo 


3 | IMPROVE YD 


iT BRICK FIREPROOF FLOORS 


Transverse Section. Longitudinal Section. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 
The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


PIB LLL LEGO LL LLLDLLLLEOLOLLELEELELELLFFp_L OI 
penx ‘are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 
| es The softits of the bricks are specially prepared to key up the ceiling plaster. No laths or counter ceiling are necessary. They are not affected 
by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of building, thus dispensing with the use of internal scaffolding. 
- ‘he floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, ‘brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
- Sound vibrations. 
| _The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 
| of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 
en aaa aac 


i 
i 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


| Engineers and Patentees, 
: 7 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 13 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E,, & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. 


C man’s Patent Girdars’ Rolled Tolate: Cast-iron Columns, ae Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork, 
London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—* Homan Rovesrs, London.” 
Manchester Telephone, No. 4,0048, 3 x “ NAMOH, Manchester.” 


4 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ee —— en nn 


LONDON — continued. 
For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the Jolly Gardeners’ Tavern, 


Prince’s Street, Lambeth Walk. 


Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Sie Within. 


J. Anley 

je ivory <u. 
Goulds & Brand 
Spencer & Co. . 
Harris & Wardrop 
S. Goodall. 

Todd. 

Allen & Sons 
Voller 


For Alterations to Coachbuilders Shop eat Front in Rom- 


ford Road, Forest Gate, for Mr. W. 


PAWLEY, Architect, 66 Victoria Street. 


Sabey & Son, Islington : 

Turtle & Appleton, Clapham Jynction 
A. B, Hill, Forest Gate 

Js Lawrcuce Upton Park 

F. Colevill, Kilburn 

J. Garner, East Dulwich 


For Additions and Aleerations at No 1 


fair, for Sir Richard Waldie Griffith, Bart. 
LAWRENCE, Architect, 22 Surrey Street, Strand. 


A. Verity 

Patman & Fotheringham 
Bulman & Dales . 
Wetheritt, Lee & Martin 


For Alterations at the Duchess of York Tavern, Kingsland 


Road. Mr. 
Street Within. 
J. GOODALL (accepted) 


Gasfittings. 


W. WINN (accepéed ). 
Counter and Pewtering. 
T. HEATH (accepted). 
For Works at the Star Tavern, Old Street, City Road. 
R. A. LEwcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within. 


Counter and Pewtering. 
T. HEATH (accepted ). 


Gasjittings. 


W. WINN (accepted ). 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. 


Buus oF QuanTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS & REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
PLANS of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOT O-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or ee directed 


“PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 


Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


&s., at reduced prices. 


Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. 
IMPROVED HOT AIR CONTINUOUS 
smokeless, 

Economical 

AND : 
Clean in 

Alex. A. Anderson, Doncaster. |} 
OLUME XLIU. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s, 6d. 


ARE 
Working. |, 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.U. 


A. LeEwcock, Architect, 


LONDON— continued. 
For Construction of Dock, Stabling, Cartsheds, &c., Grand 


Mr. R. A. LEWCOCK, Junction Canal, Kensal. Road, for the Vestry of St. Mary 


Abbotts. Mr, W. WEAVER, CE, Engineer. 
§ . £6,047 °0° 0 Flew & Co., West Kensington : . £13,125 ro} 
: 530,090." 0:0 W. Neave & Son, Paddington . 12,800, 0 0 
: 2d BOQ. KOO F. T. Chinchen, Kensal Green ; 12,617 6°30 
Rb OZOo CO SO A. Kellett, Ealing . . 12,466 oo 
pst 640) 6 0:50, R. Mayo, Limited, Brixton 8s - 12,250 0 0 
25.4707 ‘50 B. Cooke & Co., Battersea . 11,058 0 oO 
98,414 50> 9 J. Mears, Kensington : . 10,965 © oO 
5,348 0 Oo J. Robson, Westminster, . 10,519 0 O 
5,262 0 0 Nowell & Robson, Kensington (dock only) : 8,250.70). 6 


For Rebuilding the Horse and Dolphin Public-house, Maccles- 


Gallon. Mr. C. J. C. field Street, Soho, for Mr. W. Crimrhen. Messrs. SAVILLE 
& MARTIN, Architects, 86 and 87 Strand. Qaany es 
0538: 9.0 supplied by Architects. 
OOO! Pe ORE doea! cs Saree are hese ee 
429 13 9] B.E. Nightingale Bes Oe 
396 15 Ol TT Gregory & Co. : 3.7770 Os 
365 9 9]  S. Goodall 3,629 0 0 
239 ae B.Toms ae . 3,567 9 Oo 
4 Queen Street. May- Ward & Lamble ; 4 3A". OC ahee 
Mr. W. R. GOULD & BRAND acct ) 3,466 0! "Om 
W. Oldrey & Co. . 21 3)309 0 Gq 
eS aa Pome 
658 0 0} Ww. Helling oe 208 ie. ee 
e585 h ONO. eat < oS 200. Oa ae 
572, 0 O} Watts & Co. . : 198 18 6. 
F. J. RUSE (accepted } a 197. 0.0% 
88 Bishopsgate Sanders & Sons é : : ‘ 188 0 0 
se Gasfitterwork. a 
-£578 0 0} Russell & Co . IS 199 10 O- 
Vaughan & Brown, 2 978. O05 
Ungar & Co. ; Th 2a 


E, PRAGNELL (accepted) . Vee f we 


For Building an Extension of Mathematical Instrument Works © 
at Great Turnstile, Holborn, for Mr. W. F. Stanley. Mr. 

C. F. HAYWARD, Soca a Museum Street, py 
James Baguley . £ a 70:0 ag 


Mr. 


G. E. Bryan 2,724 0-0. 
H. Bush & Sons : 2,701 0,6 
JAMES SMITH & SONS. (accepted ) 2,61 eS 0 0 


DEATH & DISABLEMENT BY ACCIDENT 
Railway Passengers’ ~ Assurance Company 


Assures £1,000 at Death and Full Benefits at £4 per an 
~ Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. — 
Annual Income, £250,000. 80,000 Annual Policy holders 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, 200.8 : 
Compensation Paid, £2 750: 000. : 


West End Office:—8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, Ww. Je 
Head Office:--64 CORNHILL, LONDON, EB. C. 
W.D. Sake hat Secretaries. 


QUANTITIES, ac. LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, ‘Established 1841) 


20 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 
“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables,” price 6d. 


oT GLAZING ELECTRIC. LIB uci, 


For Roofs, Skylights, and) COMPLETE E INSTALLATIONS 
Horticultural Work. Carried out in Town or Country. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. |Showrooms for every deseription of: 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. : 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. Fittings, Electroliers, Glass, &e. Drei ke 


GROVER & OO. (Lim.),| arcuitects’ DESIGNS EXECUTED 
ENGINERRS, Cus Rae ng I 
D. HULETT & CO., Lim 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 
55 & 56 High Holborn, W.C. . 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
<TR 
QUANTITIES, ET 


(sent post free), 
Correctly Written an: 
pee by Raa ass: 


Mr. WuiIre’s SysTEM), 
os ae Nese Schools, 
Offices, &c. 


wOOD- BLOCK PAVIN G 


ul Estimates ai “Fall particulars 


NN} on application to KILBURN, 
> tuo: GREGORY & CO./ Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, 


Woop PavinG AND STEAM 
Joinery Works, Bioren: 


Clapham Junction, S.W. Railings 
3 


Gutters, Pip 8 
Randes, Boilers Tubes, * 
Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &€ 
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LONDON— continued. 


For Business Premises, Forest Gate 
Architect, 66 Victoria Street. 
Bailey, High Road, Kilburn. 

*T: L. Green, “Holborn 


Mr. C. J..€. PAWLEY, 
Quantities by Mr. J. WwW. 


Patman & Fotheringham, Theobald’ Road 


King & Son, Westminster ; 
Perry & Co, Bow . : : 

Flew & Co., "West Kensington 4 , 

A. M. Deacon, West Norwood 

¥F. Gill, Minories , 

R. G. Battley, Old Kent Road . 


. £6,020 
: 5,992 

5,158 
= 4,909 
. 4869 
- 4,864 
» 4,855 

4727 


TURTLE & APPLETON, Clapham Junction (ac- 


cepted) . a ; ; é : 
MALDEN. 


For Alterations and Additions at Motspur Park, for Mr. Charles 
Messrs. EDMESTON & GABRIEL, Architects, 42 


Blake. 


4,690 


._ For Building Schoo 
Methodist Chap 
Architect, Aberd 


MOUNTAIN ASH: 

lroom adjoining the Welsh Calvinistic 
el, Mountain Ash. Mr, T. RODERICK, 
are. 


ome) John Morgan, Aberdare . ge otO OO 

Oto THomas Davis, Mountain Ash (accepted) ee gi0.1p 60 

ad ipr: NEWPORT. 

O ©] For Erection of a Corn Exchange, for the Town Council of the 

in Borough of Newport, Isle of Wight. Mr. F. W. R. 

ere WATERWORTH, Borough Surveyor. 

Set Groundsell, Newport . : ; : ° . £663 0 Oo 

Ese G. Hayles, Shanklin . - : ; ; s» O25 0 0 
Jenkins, Newport : : ‘ 7 sesh ge- 0: O 

og Barton Bros , Newport : } : ‘ . 464 10 0 


For Extension of the 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
Royal Pier according to Revised Plans. 


Messrs. J. LEMON, C.E, and E. C. POOLE, Engineers. 


Old Broad Street. _jJ. Mowlem & Co, Westminster «£33,202 0 0 
Carmichael : , : 4 : ‘ «£1,259. (0° 0 E. Howell, Poole’ ° . <i 20,61 De Rare 
omnia Son. hk bk a oe Sy8y © 6}. HB. Co Frere & Co. London - + 29,589 0 Oo 
Scott . : ; i é x 1460"'0> 6 E. J. London & Co: Newport, Mon. 5 . 28,680 0 0 
Young & Lonsdale ; ‘ ‘ 1,093 0 o| J. W. Roe & Co, Southampton wie 37;426 NOt 
THORNE (accepied). + + es 954 14 0| Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton 26,438 0 oO 

f J. Bull, Sons & Co, Limited, eee en 3p 20j}247. 2 OF 0 
READING. A. Thorne, London . . 5:226,1802 0.20 
For Building Hospital, Vagrant and Reveiene Wards, and H.,I. SANDERS, Soe raptor (accepted) 26,142 0 0 
other Works, at the Workhouse, Reading. Messrs. Engineers’ caiiaiate t 29,500 oOo 
CHARLES SMITH & SON, Architects, Reading. Quanti- 3 
ties by Messrs. Hy. Cooper & Sons, Maidenhead. SOUTH. SSE LD E 
‘ For Erection of Police-courts, Fire Brigade Depot, Residence 
"Receiving Wards. Soe Hospital for Chief Constable, and Quarters for Married Officers, 
ie South Shields. Messrs. PERKIN & BULMER, Architects, 
Taylor . “hs 538 0% 0 2,830 0 0 £8,500 0 oO Leeds. 
Searle _ I,gc8 9° oO 2,964 0 Oo 8787 0 0 R. Goodwin & Sons, South Shields A 135142 foe) 
Goodchild . 1454 0 0 S10pe Keo 8450 0 Oo J. C. Nichol, South Shields . : 13,036 0 oO 
Margetts hice. .07 0 2,679 0 0 8,238 0 Oo Obank & Sons, Idle : P 12,895 0 oO 
Wernham... _|J,II5 10 oO 2.396 I0 oO 7;768243" 0 Haswell & Wolf, Gateshead ; 52 92,5202, 01-6 
Collier & Cat- Tyrie & Graham, Gateshead . : oa EZj050"5 0826 
ley seat, Th5> 0-0 2356 0 Oo Tita. OF J. T. Simpson, Newcastle «13,067 -- 02-0 
LEWIS 1,082 o o*- 2,291%0: o* — Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth stloo?: oO -0 
Hiccs&Sons 1,078 0 o 252900 $0" OW "TOO 07 6 Robert Allison, Whitburn : «oF EQIG: 13-0 
Patience & | R.D. Scott, North Shields 7°. 810182 + 
_White 1070 IO Oo 2.495 I4 0 TEL -O--9 Joseph Elliott, North Shields. »  IT,$s0  O-0 
Simonds TOLg, 70""O ZI5Qy. 02 GC 7,199 0 0 Armitage & Hodgson, Leeds . - 11,48720 0 
* Accepted. J. Howe, West Hartlepool 22, 10,005. O._.o 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICIANS & NANU-ACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments withscales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, ls. 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 

Ask for ‘‘SuRVEYING List.” 


WwW. WATSON & SOWS, 


Opticians to HM. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


BSP RINK?! esa D CEMENT 


112 lbs, per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to ldinch ; 
seven days. 


. than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 

4 and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 

crete Floors and Street Paving. 


‘ 
“ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
=4j Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 23u Ibe, 
per square inch; 23 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
: adapted for laying encaustic 
_ files, pene? joints in suites pipes, internal stucco, concrete 


_ foundations, &c. 


ee 


a 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. “Manufactured by 


_ JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIO 
’ BLUE Lias Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
et) Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


_EMLEY & SONS SONS, Lim* 


— Sawing, Moulding, eenias. and 
. Polishing Works, 
__ NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


ah for the ‘ FROSTERLEY” 


ees on hand. 


meshes to squareinch. with less | | 


BOR ES 


JOHN DALE, 


7|1LG CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 


Ranges, 


Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 


Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BU:LDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 


Buttermere Lake), 


Urriv :lled for Quality, Colour, AP Durability, 


Fineness, 2,500 | (ve 


oe 5) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
u=/ DEEP OLIVE GREEN, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862, 

” New- 

eabtte Exhibition, 1887. 


DARK GREEN, 


For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60, 


KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


In Small Sizes, 


FOR 


CHAFF CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, | 
VENTILATING, 
PUMPING, &c. 


yeaa 


LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 


11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
Works—BOURTON, DORSET, 


HINDLEY. 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
epaired. No stoppage of } 

Works required. 


Colliery Signals } 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


TELEGRAMS— 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.” % > — 


THE LitMnMEeER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.) LIMITED. [1871. 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &ce. 


Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


‘BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 
Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby 


Specialty: ‘‘BALTIC REDWOOD.”’ 
Prize Medal, Liverpool Uxhibition, 1886; Awards 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886. 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
| Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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WESTBURY. 


For Erection of a Residence at Westbury, Wilts. Messrs. 
HALLIDAY & ANDERSON, Architects, Cardiff. 
Wm. Church, Bristol oN gitar £3,907 - 0. £0 
J. Bladwell, Bath aaa i ° ’ ©, 35795 <0.70 
Reid, Blight & Co, Plymouth d Score »- 3,578, 9 0 
Pz I; ’Ponton, Warminster, ese os ye 507, 0220 
Bowers, Hereford ' ‘ . . e490. 00 
G. Moore, Trowbridge. : i i » 3,487 0 0 
H. Forse, Bristol . . Aan ALTE Oba, 
W. SMITH, Trowbridge (accepted Vets : 223,357 2 0'2 0 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE St. Stephen’s Schools, Canonbury, London, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

Mr. JOHN GRUNDY, of 30 Duncan Terrace, London, N., and 
Tyldesley, Manchester, is erecting his patent warm- -air smoke- 
less heating apparatus at the new mansion, Rhinefield, Messrs. 
Romaine, Walker & Tanner, architects, 19 Buckingham Street, 
Strand. 

THE half-yearly general meeting of the Mersey Railway 
Company was held on Wednesday. It was stated that the 
receipts had increased by 2,015/7, which had been carried at a 
small increase of 2c/. in the expenditure, and said there was 
every prospect during the current half-year of the recéipts 
showing a very steady increase. There was a substantial re- 
duction in the working expenses, amounting to nearly 7 per 
cent. There were carried, including contractors, ten millions 
of passengers during the year. ‘he works at Bold Street 
Station and Rock Ferry were being rapidly proceeded with, 
but the work at the Wirral extension was temporarily stopped 
ewing to the holidays. A very substantial increase in the 
traffic through the tunnel was expected next summer. 


THE LONGHOUSE CROMLECH. 


IN a letter to the Zz#zes Mr. Greville Chester writes :—I this 
morning visited the splendid cromlech of Longhouse, in 
the parish of Llanrian, between St. Davids and Fishguard, 
which is one of the very finest monuments of its class in Great 
Britain. The huge capstone still rests 77 szfz’upon four stones 


NEW 


of support, of which two others exist, and the seventh rests on 
the soil hard by. I found a stalwart labourer hard at work 
with a crowbar and engaged in extracting from the earth, close 
under the seaward side of the monument, large stones, tahich 
seem to have formed part of a wall which originally surrounded 
the cromlech. Be that as it may, the extraction of such stones 
is plainly calculated to loosen the soil and to endan er the 
monument itself. On remonstrating with the man, he informed. 
me that he was ordered to dig in the manner already mentioned 
by his master, Mr. Andrew Griffith, a former tenant, and now — 
owner of the farm, who had, moreover, threatened to overthrow 
and demolish the cromlech altogether, in order to construct a 
new bank across an adjacent field. The farm of Longhouse, 
which was formerly part of the endowment of the Bishop of St. 
Davids—himself no mean archzologist—has recently been sold © 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to Mr. Griffith. It seems 
scandalous that no proviso was made in the deed of sale for the 
preservation of so important a monument of prehistoric archzo- 
logy. It may yet be hoped that before its final destruction this 
grand cromlech may be scheduled under the Act for the Pre- 
servation of National Monuments, and so saved for the 
admiration of antiquaries and lovers of the relics of the past. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DYEING AND PRINTING. 


IN the section of chemical science at the meeting of the 
British Association on Tuesday a paper was read on the 
action of light on the diazo-compounds of primuline and dehy- — 
drothiotoluidine. It was prepared mainly by Mr. A. G. Green, 
with the aid of Messrs. Cross and Bevan. : 

It has long been observed by Mr. Green that the diazo- — 
compound of primuline is very sensitive to the action of light, 
being readily decomposed thereby and losing its property of 
combining with phenols and amines. On this fact has been 
founded a photographic process by means of which designs — 
can be produced in fast colours on cotton, silk, wool, linen and 
other fabrics. The process can also be applied to wood, — 
xylonite, celluloid, paper, or to gelatine films upon glass, thus 
affording a very wide range of employment. The process, 
which is a very simple one, “merely depends upon the fact that ~ 
if a material containing diazotised primuline be exposed to 
light under a design, those parts which are acted upon by light 
will be decomposed, whilst the parts protected from the light — 
will remain unaltered, -and, ‘consequently, on subsequent de- | 


THE 


TEO 


HIGH-POWER GAS. LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 
Does not get out of Order. 


Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. ae 
Rivals the Electric Light. 
Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Ofices. 

Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in: most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE, — 


HENRY GREENE & we 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ES9" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS, — 


FIGURES, 


© © 


; Fa 


PARQUET FLOORS, 


Materials Supplied or La Complete. 
Price Lists and Samples on appl:ation. — 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. [RS 


Patent Dise-Key System. 


Complete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars 
+ and Plan. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 
FLOORING COMPANY, 


Stanley Bridge Wharf, 
537a KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
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velopment with aphenol or amine will produce colours, whilst the 
decomposed portions will not. The details depend some- 
what upon the material to be treated. As an instance, the 
production of a design upon cotton cloth, cotton velveteen, &c, 
was taken. ‘The material is first dyed with primuline from a 
hot bath containing common salt until the required depth is 
obtained. It is then washed and diazotised by being immersed 
for a quarter of a minute in a cold bath containing about } per 
cent. of sodium nitrate, and strongly acidified with sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid. The material is washed again, and exposed 
damp (or if preferred after having been dried in the dark) to 
the action of light beneath leaves, ferns, flowers or other natural 
objects, or beneath glass or transparent paper upon which may 
be painted or printed aay design which it is required to copy. 
Either the arc electric light or daylight may be employed; in 
the latter case the time of exposure will vary with the intensity 
of the light ; under half a minute is required in bright sun- 
shine, and nearly half an hour in very dark cloudy weather. 
When the decomposition is complete, which may be readily 
ascertained by means of a test slip exposed simultaneously, the 
material is removed from the light and either passed into the 
developing bath at once or kept in the dark until it is con- 
venient to develop it. The developing bath consists of a weak 
solution (3 to } per cent.) of a phenol or amine made suitably 
alkaline or acid, the phenol or amine employed depending upon 
the colour in which it is required to produce the design, thus :-— 


For red an alkaline solution of d-naphthol. 

For maroon an alkaline’solution of 6-naphthol-di-sul-sulphonic acid. 
For yellow an alkaline solution of phenol. 

For orange an alkaline solution of resorcin. 

For brown aa solution of phenylene diamine hydrochloride. 

For purple a solution of a-naphthylamine hydrochloride. 


If it is required to produce the design in two or more colours, 
the respective developers, suitably thickened with starch, may 
be applied locally by means of a brush or pad. After develop- 
ment the material is thoroughly washed and requires no further 
fixing. Linen, silk and wool are treated in exactly the same 
way. Paper for copying drawings, &c.,is coated on the surface 
with primuline by means of a brush or roller. For the 


production of gelatine films upon glass the primuline is incor-. 


porated with the gelatine before being applied to the glass. In 
place of ordinary primuline the homologues already mentioned 
may be used. For silk and wool the primuline may be replaced 
- by dehydrothiotoluidine-sulphonic acid, by means of which 


colourless backgrounds may be obtained. Concerning the 
reaction which occurs when the diazo-primuline or the diazo-. 
dehydrothiotoluidine is decomposed by light, nothing definite 
can yet be said except that the diazo group is completely 
destroyed, for on treatment with sodium hydrosulphite (true 
hyposulphite) it cannot be-converted into the amido group 
(re-forming primuline or dehydrothiotoluidine). The reaction 
may consist in a replacement of the N, group by OH or by H, 
or may be even more complex. The diazo-compounds of this 
group of bodies possess an extreme susceptibility to light far 
greater than that of other diazo-compounds, whilst at the same 
time they are far more stable to heat. It is thus possible that 
this property may depend in some way upon the sulphur which 
they contain. 

Mr. J. Spiller said that Mr. Green had kept him informed 
of the progress he had made since he discovered primuline, 
and he (Mr. Spiller) had worked on the paper basis a good 
deal. He found that he was dealing with a material which was 
extremely sensitive to light; indeed, he should be inclined to 
describe it as sensitive as the ordinary chloride of silver. At 
one time he thought it would be worth while to endeavour to 
use it in the camera, but his patience became exhausted when 
at the end of ten minutes he failed to secure the images. Of 
course, unless it was sensitive enough to take an impression in 
that time it was not of much use in that direction. It was, 
however, interesting to find that when leaves and ferns or any 
objects from which copies could be made by transmitted light 
were employed, according to the length of the exposure im- 
pressions either merely surface deep or which penetrated the 
whole paper were obtained, and the impressions were wonder- 
fully permanent. They were not destroyed or injured in any 
way by the vast number of chemical bodies to which he had 
submitted them. He had tried almost everything he could 
think of, and nothing would destroy the impressions except the 
hydrosulphates to which Mr. Green had referred. He should 
like to hear whether Mr. Green and his colleagues had 
succeeded in getting a white basis by employing some agent to 
dissolve the unaffected portion of the material operated upon. 

The President (Professor Thorpe) remarked that Mr. 
Green’s discovery was another instance of history repeating 
itself. The old process of reproducing architects and engineers’ 
plans on a blue background with white lines was likely to be 
run very hard by the one they had unfolded to them by Mr. 
Green. When Sir John Herschel occupied the post he (Pro- 
fessor Thorpe) now filled, on the occasion. of the previous 


“By means of HOT WATER'on the “‘LOW-PRESSURE SYSTEM.” For Churches, Publie Buildings and Private Dwellings. 
Combining the safety of LOW PRESSURE with the CONVENIENCE OF SMALL-BOR 
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E PIPES. Giving satisfaction wherever it has been applied. 


ne inch diameter. S te 


BOILER. , 


in wrought or cast-iron. 


Patent combined Warming and Ventilating 
Radiators in various designs. 


» Section through Patent Ventilating Radiator, showing Patent Steam or Hot-Water 
method of admitting fresh warm air. Radiator, 


: All inquivies should be accompanied by plans ani cross sections of the prem'ses proposed to be heated, together with particulars as to what purpose the various rooms até 
~ proposed to be used for. Mention should also be made if any particular size of piping is desired. Ali communications to be addressed to the Office. 


 SORN GEBSEBES Bo SORT, Vulilating, Warming & Consulting Engineers, 
_ 27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


ete) Telegzrams— Ventilation, Liverpool.”’ HYGIENIC WORKS, LIVERPOOL. Telephone Nu, J389 
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meeting of the British Association in Leeds, the blue back- 
ground process was in full vogue; now they were likely to have 


another in its place. 
Mr. Green stated that as yet he had not succeeded in 


getting absolutely white background, but he believed that it 
would ultimately be obtained. 


THE CONSERVATION OF MONUMENTS. 


THE following important letter from Major Keith, late of the 
Indian Archeological Society, appears in the Times : — 

Living as we do i in an age of mechanical advancement, in 
one that breathes the spirit of agnosticism, written in the 
unbelief of the hour, and recorded in a hundred ways, in the 
evanescent character of our architecture, in the spirit of copy 
and imitation that confronts one in a thousand shop windows, 
in a spirit that worships the present decade alone, it is sur- 
prising that the memorial principle should have survived. And 
yet there never was an age so replete with memorials. It 
abounds in centenaries, bicentenaries and pilgrimages. This 
is, perhaps, explicable by the theory of development so ably 
expounded by the great man who recently passed to his rest 
(Cardinal Newman), and by the reactive character of patriotism 
and virtue, which continually calls for fresh testimonies from a 
different posterity. The heroism of a Bruce and the all- 
pervading genius of a Shakespeare shine out more conspicu- 
ously than ever. Their patriotism and talents glitter with a 
transparency hitherto unknown, and are as immortal as the 
lesson of the saintly life the world has so recently eulogised. 

The memorial represents a sort of indigenous belief that no 
amount of utilitarianism or agnosticism can quench. It is the 
old Egyptian idea which sought to reflect in its tombs some- 
thing of the eternity of the rocks. Speaking as an archzologist, 
I find this belief in immortality shadowed in all the monuments 
of the ancient world. It is enshrined in the remains of the 
Phoenicians, we see it in the tombs of the Lydians and Ma- 
homedans, who converted their beloved home during life into a 
sepulchre of death. We have it embedded in the early mounds 
of the Buddhists no less than on the piles of the Druids. It is 
engraved in the stately mosaics of Greece and Rome, and lies 
embedded in the customs of North American Indians and 
savage tribes. The Chinese coolie who stipulates for the 
removal of his body from San Francisco to its natal earth 


expresses but the universal sentiment. Entering a Mahratta 
chattrie some few years ago I was witness to a “strange cere- 
mony. Attendants waited on the inanimate statue of a de- 
ceased Maharajah of Gwalior. Food was served up at stated 
hours, a hookah was duly paraded, and even music and dancing 
girls were provided. All the daily routine of the deceased was 
scrupulously enacted.. In fact it was a survival, even if an 
orgie, of the old Egyptian idea which we see percolating down 
through all ages and permeating all peoples. 

This idea both Christian and Mahomedan art has solem- 
nised. We look with awe on the tomb of the Apostles at 
Rome, with wonder on those at Florence and under the dome 
of the Invalides, while we stand speechless in admiration 
while gazing on the chastened beauty which a matchless 
architect has breathed into the marble of the finest tomb in the 
world—the Agra Taj. Humbler memorials also glow with the 
poetry that is written on those splendid creations. The same — 
burning grief, the same tender love was chiselled on the 
wooden cross which a warm-hearted sergeant placed over the 
grave of his young wife at Ahmedabad, and which a ruthless 
vandal removed. It shines in the recesses of many a wayside 
Mahomedan shrine, the nightly resort of some lonely mother 
who deposits every evening her bundle of flowers, and, with 
lighted taper, remains mute at the grave of her only son. o 

And yet we daily tread on this sacred feeling. Not long 
ago I asked the co-operation of the Government of India 
towards preventing the vandalism that roots up daily — 
Mahoinedan cemeteries. This is generally done by avaricious 
Hindoo zemindars in order to provide themselves with ready- 
dressed stone. I pointed out that owing to the want of a 
proper system of record and conservation many an historical 
monument became effaced. The graceful compliment paid by 
an ex-political officer, Major-General T. Dennehey,‘C.1.E. — 
(now an equerry of Her Majesty), in erecting a tombstone to 


‘his only daughter, covered with Hindoo device or in the national 


guise, I hold up for imitation and commendation. But the 
Government of India is too busy and utilitarian to take notice 
ofsuch matters. I trust, however, that the interest taken by Her 
Majesty and others in the Waterloo memorial at Brussels will 
elicit a more tender regard. _I reflect more particularly on the 
neglect of soldiers’ graves, for civilians are paid so highly in 


India and the colonies that they may be naturally supposed to 


take care of their own dead. Neglect in India generally occurs — 
through the premature closing of cemeteries, which takes place 
cn the removal of capitals, on the rendition of fortresses, thé = 
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opening up of new railway routes, or the assumption of a new 
strategic frontier. 

No proper person is saddled with repairs, and the chaplain 
is powerless in the matter. It as often occurs through our 
hopeless parsimony that denies proper custody. I had to point 
out two years ago that wanton damage had been done to the 
inlaid work of the Agra Fort and to the marbles of the Taj, 

_ Owing to our grudging a custodian, and this after confiscating 
the sums that had been left in perpetuity for the care of those 
buildings. As for soldiers’ graves, I found the Maharajpore 
memorials neglected, the grave of a genera! officer that died in 
command during the Bhurtpore campaign in a state of decay in 
the Muttra Cemetery, and many others totally unheeded. My 
experience is but a criterion of the normal neglect that stares 
one in the face all over the world, and can be substantiated by 
anyone who has made inquiries. 


THE SANITARY CONDITION OF CHESTER. 


THE Local Government Board has just issued a report, written 
_ by Dr. Edward Ballard, one of its medical inspectors, on the 
prevalence of enteric fever during recent years in Chester. Dr. 
Ballard states that the occasion of the inquiry was a statement 
in the annual report of Dr. Kenyon, the medical officer of 
health for Chester, that during the year 1888 enteric fever had 
occasioned more than the average mortality from that disease, 
but this he had attributed to the long-continued drought of the 
preceding year being followed by heavy rains during the 
summer and autumn. It appears that on two previous occa- 
sions the Local Government Board’s officers had drawn atten- 
tion to the defective sanitary condition of Chester. He 
S commences by describing the geographical and _ geological 
circumstances of the city, especially in their bearing on the 
sewerage system and the water supply, and proceeds to deal 
with the sanitary conditions of the different districts. Houses, 
he finds, are “ considerably together” in the older parts of the 
city, and the system of midden privies is very extensively 
adopted. Dr. Ballard condemns this as a “ most serious mis- 
take in sanitary administration.” In reference to the water 
supply, which is derived from the River Dee, Dr. Ballard says 
that not one of the samples was free from turbidity, and there 
was in samples drawn from the river and from city taps distinct 
evidence of sewage contamination. Enteric fever is stated to 
have been continuously present in certain parts of the city 


ELECTRIC BELLS, INDI 


during recent yeats. For the purposes of the investigation into 
its origin the city was divided into districts, and the report con- 
tains a sketch plan of these areas and a diagram table or chart 
showing the monthly deaths from enteric fever from 1881 to 
1889. The lesson taught by the investigation is stated by Dr. 
Ballard in the following words :—“ So long as filthy matters 
are allowed to accumulate in the borough, and so long as the 
drainage of the city is permitted in any part of it to remain in 
an unsatisfactory or doubtful condition, so long will Chester be 
liable from time to time to enteric fever outbreaks, which will 
spread among the population more or less extensively as they 
may or may not be favoured by a variety of circumstances, 
some of which are of course weather and season.” Dr. Ballard 
gives some elaborate tables of the sanitary conditions of dis- 
tricts as compared with occurrences of disease notified to the 
sanitary authority. He concludes with five recommendations, 
which he suggests that the Corporation of the city should act 
on. These recommendations are—(1) to reconstruct the older 
sewers ; (2) to abolish midden privies and substitute water 
closets ; (3) to undertake free of cost the cleansing of all privies 
and ashpits once a week and to substitute small for large ash- 
pits ; (4) to register and regulate all dairies and cowsheds ; and 
(5) to take steps to improve and safeguard the water supply of 
the city “ from the dangerous pollution to which there is reason 
to fear it is now in increasing degree exposed.” 


PNEUMATIC DISTRIBUTION POWER. 


A PAPER on this subject was read by Professor Alan Lupton 
at the meeting of the British Association at Leeds. He 
based his observations upon the experience which had been 
derived from the working of this system in Birmingham. He 
remarked that the subject should be of peculiar interest in 
Leeds, because the local authorities had obtained an Act for the 
use of compressed air throughout the borough. He showed 
how the supply of the air through a meter induced economy on 
the part of the consumers, and he gave particulars as to the 
use of the air in the propelling of tramcars, in the working of 
the electric light, for various domestic purposes, and in Paris 
for the emptying of cesspools. The power was suitable for 
large or small motors, and it could be cheaply and safely intro- 
duced in workshops, houses and shops. It was a power that 
would do the heavy work of a mill-course or of ironworks, and 
the light work of the tailor, shoemaker, printer, hairdresser and 
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grocery ; it would drive dynamos for electric lighting, and it 
had many other applications. In Birmingham, by the agency 
of three steam-engines of 1,000 horse-power, air compressed to 
a pressure of 45 Ibs. above the atmosphere was delivered into 
pipes which were laid like gas-pipes over four miles of streets. 
The works had only just left the hands of the contractors, but 
already there were forty customers for air-power, some of them 
at a distance of one mile and three-quarters. from the com- 
pressing station. The loss of power by friction in the pipes 
was so light that no ordinary gauge would show it—practically 
there was no loss of power due to this distance. The engines 
of the consumers varied in size from } horse-power up to 
50 horse-power. At one set of works they were now using 
about 100 horse-power, which drove four or five engines, 
fed blacksmiths’ fires, supplied the blast of the cupolas 
for iron-smelting, and served several novel processes, 
economising labour and material, as had been discovered 
since the power was laid on. Some difficulty bad been 
found in getting a, good meter, but Mr. Abrahams had 
now invented and patented a meter that was correct within 
I per cent. There was nowa demand for the power, which 
gave satisfaction to those who had tried it. Some people had 
actually moved into the district for the sake of the convenience 
of having power without having to erect a boiler and chimney. 
Comparing the mechanical results with the prophecies that 
were uttered in 1886, he mentioned that then it was alleged by 
some that the engines as designed could not be erected, but 
they had been now safely set to work. It had also been 
asserted by some that the loss of power in compressing was 
such that 25 to 30 per cent. was the maximum proportion of 
the original steam-power that could be used by the consumer’s 
engine. The results, however, had entirely confirmed the state- 
ments of the engineers, Messrs. Sturgeon and H. Robinson. 
At one works he had visited the indicated horse-power of the 
consumer’s engine was equal to 73 per cent. of the indicated horse- 
power of the steam-engines at the compressing station—a result 
which he considered very satisfactory. This result was partly due 
to the reheating of the air in a stove, where the sweepings of the 
workshops were consumed without cost. In consequence, he 
said, of these satisfactory mechanical results, the Air Com- 
pressing Company were about to extend their works. Com- 
pressed air could be used for working tramways under the 
patents of Hughes & Lancaster. Under this system a pipe 
was laid in the streets for the supply of compressed air to the 
cars, which cars carry the machinery for propulsion, and can 


ascend any gradient that a locomotive can mount, and take in 
fresh supplies of compressed air at every stopping-place, an 
operation which can be effected without actually stopping the 
car. An experimental car on this principle had been run on 
the Chester Tramway. 


TUBULAR BELLS FOR ST, GILES’S, EDINBURGH. — 


THE peal of patent tubular bells which has done duty in the 
tower of St. Giles’s Cathedral during the past twelve months or 
so has just been replaced by another and more powerful set of 
the same description. The peal consists of thirteen bells— 
three of them being -half-tones—in the key of C. It has been 
supplied by the manufacturers, Messrs. Harrington & Latham, 
Coventry, and has been fitted up under the personal super- 
vision of Mr. Harrington, the principal partner of that firm. A 
trial has been made of the new peal, the result, says the 
Scotsman, being highly satisfactory. Several well-known airs 
were rung, and, notwithstanding the noise caused by vehicular 
traffic in the neighbourhood of the Cathedral at the time, both 
the quantity and quality of the tone produced showed a great 
improvement as compared with the last peal. No doubt the 
bells will be heard to more advantage on Sundays. Unless 
some arrangement should be come to with the Town Council, 
the Managing Board of the Cathedral do not in the meantime 
propose that the bells should be used except in connection with 
divine service. : 


THE WINCHBURGH TUNNEL. 


THE Winchburgh Tunnel, on the main line of the North 
British Railway Company between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
fell in at a part about 150 yards from the west end on 
Sunday, August 17, and in consequence the passage of the 
tunnel was compietely blocked, both by the tunnel brickwork 
and a large quantity of the upper strata of the soil. It was 
afterwards ascertained that the roof of the tunnel had given 
way in an irregular oval shape, and to the extent longitudinally 
of 34 feet, and that the upper strata of soil had fallen in from a 
height of 30 feet above the arch, representing no less than a 


mass of 500 tons of earth. The clearance of the passage, says” 


the Scotsman, was at once begun by a large number of work- 
men, who were employed night and day, and for the speedy 
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removal of the dedrzs trams of waggons were run into the tunnel 
at each end, filled, and then drawn out and discharged. The 
work of clearance occupied about a week, and immediately it 
was completed the building in of the gap was proceeded with. 
This was done by means of temporary timber centre supports, 
over which the roof, composed of brick and cement, was thrown. 
In addition, the interior of the tunnel generally was carefully 
examined, and, where it was considered necessary, strengthened, 
ribs of timber being built into it. The whole work of repairing 
having been brought to a satisfactory. conclusion, Major- 
General Hutchinson, on behalf of the Board of Trade, inspected 
the tunnel, and, it is understood, approved of the arrangements 
for its reopening. While it has been decided to reopen the 
tunnel for traffic, the manner in which it shall be permanently 
used has not been definitely settled, and the traffic through it 
will meantime be conducted on one line in the exact centre. 
The old double line of rails in the tunnel has been lifted, and 
the new single line has been connected at each end of the 
tunnel with the continuation of the original double line by cross- 
over rails, by which trains will pass on to the single line. For 
the safe working of the new railway—which extends to the full 
length of the tunnel, 350 yards—a signal-box has been erected 
at each end of the tunnel opposite the cross-over rails, with 
home and distant signals; and not only will the traffic be 
regulated by these signals, but, in addition, by the block tele- 
graph system and red cap pilotmen. 


BUCKLING OF PLATES. 


A PAPER on the buckling of plates was read by Mr. G. Bryan, 
of Cambridge, at Leeds. In it he described the working out of 
the analogues for a plane plate of the well-known conditions of 
stability of a straight elastic wire under axial force. The first 
case considered was that of a rectangular plate, supported but 
not clamped round its boundary, and acted on by different uni- 
form edge thrusts in its plane applied perpendicularly to the 
sides and ends. ‘The conditions of stability are found, and the 
most interesting point which they lead to is the determination 
of the number of corrugations produced when buckling takes 

lace. If the thrust per unit length on the sides be less than 
half that on the ends, the plate will buckle into a series of 
undulations, whose number will depend on the ratio of the 
length to the breadth of the plate. In the case of an infinitely 
long strip the corrugations will divide the strip into rectangles 
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which will diminish in length as the lateral thrust is diminished, 
will become squares when there is no end thrust only, and will 
become closer and narrower when the lateral force changes 
sign and becomes a tension. This effect may be easily 
illustrated by wetting the middle of a sheet of thin paper, 
which is then stretched over two rulers. If, then, the rulers be 
pulled apart with increasing force, the wrinkles will become 
more numerous and finer. The undulatory character of the 
buckling is also analogous to the collapse into rings of a boiler 
flue. The paper also contained an account of an investigation 
of the stability of a circular plate clamped round the edges and 
acted on by uniform normal edge thrust in its plane. This kind 
of buckling, he explained, was ‘well illustrated in the circular 
lid of a canister whose rim is in{a state of tension. 


ee 


PENNYWORTHS,, OF GAS. 


It is not generally known, says the Bolton Chronicle, that an 
important “ new departure ” has recently been made, by way of 
experiment, by the Gas and Lighting Department of the 
Corporation of this borough—the supply of gas by pennyworths. 
The object is to furnish the lighting medium to artisans’ dwell- 
ings and the smaller class of houses where objection is at 
present entertained to the use of gas by the quarter in the 
ordinary way. There are, it is estimated, 6,000 or 7,000 houses 
in the town and surrounding country districts—in most of which 
gas fittings are fixed—but where this illuminant is not used, oil 
being pre‘erred. The novelty to which we refer as having just 
been introduced by our Lighting Committee consists in the 
adoption of a system by which gas can be supplied to small 
consumers upon the automatic “ penny-in-the-slot ” plan which 
has become so much in vogue in other ways A meter has 
been patented by a Manchester, London and Edinburgh firm 
to accomplish this, and five or six of these have been put into 
use as a trial by the corporation of this borough. The place 
for the reception of the penny is a small box placed behind the 
index on the top of the meter ; and the action of the appliance 
is very simple. The householder or other person has merely 
to lift up a lid, drop the coin through the slot, draw the slide 
down again, and the gas is immediately sent from the meter 
into the pipes. Each penny will secure 25 feet of gas, which is 
sufficient to serve one ordinary burner for five hours. If, how- 
ever, ninepence is put in at once—that is, penny by penny 
successively —the valve is raised to its fullest capacity, 
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and there is a continuous supply of gas until the whole | architect’s certificate had not been received. On the following 
quantity paid for is exhausted, which in this instance would | Monday and Tuesday they went to work, and continued at 
afford a gaslight for 45 hours, this of course being spread work till about 9 o'clock on the morning of the latter day. 
over any period which the consumer might desire ; but it is | They remained on the premises during Tuesday, but did not 
considered most advantageous to put the pennies in at different work, and on the Wednesday morning on going to the job and 
times, just when the gas is getting low, as it is very easy, by | hearing that no money was forthcoming, they applied for and 
this means, to secure the light for one, two or three hours, Co} oy obtained the summonses, 28 in number. They claimed to be 
for as short or long a time as is needed. The corporation make paid up to the Wednesday night, inasmuch as they were not 
no charge for the new meters, but the fittings have to be paid discharged, but the firm on August 30 had paid them only up 
for by the consumer, if they are not in the house to commence | to the Tuesday morning. Some of the men then resumed 
with ; where they exist, and are in good order, there will be no work, but others insisted upon their claim for both wages and 
expense on this account. The corporation do not fix any legal expenses. For the defence it was stated that, although 
burners, the tenaat having the option of putting on any kind of , the men were not formally discharged, they were told that if 
burner he likes. By this novel and easy means any small } they would not work they might take their tools and go. They 
consumer can havea good gas light whenever it may be needed, | were not engaged under contract, and therefore could only 
and at as little cost, we are assured, as the ordinary oil lamps, | claim for the work actually done. Moreover, although they 
and, moreover, without any of the disadvantages attendant upon were not discharged, they practically discharged themselves by 
the use of the latter, such as breakage of tubes, offensive smell | declining to continue to work, and made no farther claim at the 
or liability of being upset. Loss of life and injury to property time the balance of the wages was paid. Mr. Hannay, in 
has more than once occurred through accidents to portable | giving his decision, said that by ceasing to work the men had 
paraffin oil lamps. We trust that now the objections against committed an act for which they might at once be discharged ; 
the gas supply which have been frequently urged by holders of but as they were not formally discharged they were in ‘Strict 
small tenements are removed, not only by the abolition of the legality entitled to pay for the whole of the Tuesday. But he 
old deposit system, but by this new and welcome departure, thought that, under the circumstances, in equity, it would be 
the Gas Committee may soon be notified of a much more ex- very harsh and unfair to make the masters pay for that for 
tended list of patrons. If the course has not already been which they received no consideration, and he would therefore 
taken, the free distribution of a handbill or circular plainly , make no order in the case. 

explaining the features of this latest scheme would doubtless be 
advantageous. The corporation propose to collect the money 
deposited in the “ penny meters” once a quarter. We may add 


that a new meter of an improved construction, for this novel ZINC IN CONTACT WITH BRICK, 


system, is expected to be available in a few days. 


ACCORDING to a German paper, sheet zinc, when in direct 
contact with brickwork, suffers to an appreciable extent from 
rapid corrosion under some conditions. In building the Berlin _ 
PAYMENT OF WORKMEN. city market-halls a portion of the zincwork which rested upon 
' brick walls was found to be deeply pitted at a number of 
ON Monday Messrs. Stephens, Bastow & Co. builders, of places, particularly where the metal was close to the bricks. 
Stewart’s- Road, Wandsworth Common, were summoned at Chemical examination of these resulted in showing that they 
Marlborough Street by a number of their workmen for wages contained as high as 1'14 per cent. of soluble salts, of which ~ 
which they alleged to be due in respect toajobin South Audley the destructive effect increases by moisture. The proportion 
Street. Several of the men were called, and from their . of such salts varies with different kinds of brick, while in some ~ 
evidence it transpired that on their applying for their wages on there may be nothing to induce any such corrosion. As a 
Saturday, August 23, they received a sum of money onaccount, preventive, roofing felt or similar material may be placed 
and were told that they could not be paid in full because the between the zinc and brickwork. Se: 
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Truro Cathedral; Londonderry Cathedral; Sherborne Abbev; Kilmore Cathedral; Stanley Cathedral, Falkland Islands; ; 
Cardiff Catholic Cathedral; the Queen’s School Chapel, Eton; and to upwards of three thousand Places of Worship; — 

Workhouses. ; BG 
SHOPS! SHOPS! SHOPS! 
“ March 6, 1890. Baa 
“ MR. GRUNDY,—Dear Sir,—We have much pleasure in telling you the Heating Apparatus you have placed to warm our Costume and : 
usually noticed in gas stoves. As you told us, so we find, that it produces warm, PURE air only. meee 
In addition, it effectually prevents the WINDOWS ‘STEAMING.’ This alone is a desideratum deserving the attention of ALu interested 
inquiries, and show the ‘ Patent’ to anyone who may call. Yours truly, T. FENCOTT, EVANS & CO.” 
Book of Testimonials gladly forwarded gratis on application to 
30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON 
AND TYLDESLEY, NEAR MANCHESTER. \ 


AS SUPPLIED TO ; d 
and a great number of Mansions, Houses, Hotels, Hospitals, Schools, Asylums, &c. Warehouses, Factories, and 
‘‘ West End House, 74 and 75 Upper Street, Islington, London, N om 7 
Mantle Show Rooms, at 74 Upper Street, is a perfect success. It gives off a pleasant warmth withont any dust, smoke, or the disagreeable odk 
in the display of goods. We are so pleased with the present one, we wish you to fix ancther at 75 Upper Street. We will willingly answer any 
JOHN GRUNDY, 
Telegrams :—* JOHN GRUNDY, LONDON,” N.B.—Perfect suecess guaranteed, or 29 pay. 
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LIGHTNING-CONDUCTORS. 


THE members of the East of Scotland Engineering Associa- 
tion have held a meeting in the council-room of the Inter- 
national Exhibition, Edinburgh, when Mr. A. R. Bennett read 
a paper on “ Lightning-Conductors.” He showed that a good 
deal of uncertainty as to the action of lightning-conductors 
prevailed among those who, not being professed electricians, 
were called upon to erect lightning-rods. Having given the 
physical explanation of lightning, and described by analogy the 
functions of a lightning-conductor, he finished by giving some 
general recommendations for the prevention of lightning 
shocks to buildings. These were that buildings should have 
at least one metal point in as perfect connection with the earth 
as possivle, preferably by several paths, raised above all stone, 
wood, or other non-conducting portions ; that all pipes, bell- 
wires and other masses of metal in the house should be con- 
nected with the conductor, and that the conductor should have 
as good an ‘‘earth” as possible. If such precautions were 
general, he said, we would hear less of mysterious fires than 
we do now, and one thing had been brought out again and 
again with regard to lightning-conductors—that ordinary work- 
men were quite untrustworthy in fitting them up. 


FORESTRY IN CANADA. 


THe American Forestry Association has held a meeting 
at Quebec, by invitation. From Ottawa, in a letter to the 
N. W. Lumberman, the writer says :—The preservation of the 
forest and its judicious management are questions of vital im- 
portance to Canada, where nearly all the forest lands, with a 
few exceptions, are part of the public domain. Years ago the 
Ontario Government passed an Act promising to pay 25 cents 
for every tree planted in rows, 30 feet apart, and in a good 
state in three years, conditionally that a township council 
should adopt the Act and pay one-half the expense. Thousands 
of trees have been planted by reason of this Act. The right to 
cut is sold, but each stick cut must be paid its due when it is 
cut. Many of these lands sold, as it is called, a long time ago, 
No doubt that 
in time to come America will, as they do in much of Europe, 
plant yearly as much forest as she cuts. In the meantime 
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there should be a forest reservation, from which timber might, 
with certain ease, be sold when mature, but from which settlers 
and their cattle should be excluded, formed near the head 
waters of some of our rivers, say up in the Nipissing 
territory. It would need fifteen or twenty townships, and 
no one would lose thereby, as much of it would be far 
better in the forest than in farm, while we have plenty of land 
for settlement elsewhere. Then a large nursery should be 
established to give farmers young forest trees on condition that 
they care for them properly. This is done in some countries 
with good effect. The Ontario clerk of forestry, or foresting 
commissioner, says that of all the provinces and states of North 
America, Ontario is doing most to preserve her forests. 
Government pays every year a large amount for a force of fire 
rangers, the lumbermen paying an equal sum. These men, 
numbering sixty or seventy, patrol the forests in all directions, 
and prevent a large number of fires which would no doubt 
otherwise occur. As far as I can discover this is done in no 
other part of North America except Ontario. It is also the 
business of these men to inculcate carefulness in campers-out 
and settlers in putting out fires,and no doubt the knowledge 
that they are on hand has much influence in producing greater 
care in this respect, as it is always possible that prosecutions 
may follow. People appear to think it is a very easy thing for 
a Government to preserve the forests, but when they understand 
a little more about it they can better appreciate the difficulties. 


ORGANISED LABOUR IN CANADA. 


THE tyranny exercised by “organised labour,” says the 
Canadian Architect, was well exemplified at Ottawa the other 
day. ‘The despatch states that a certain contractor ofthat city 
agreed, at the dictation of the bricklayers’ union, to dismiss the 
tuck pointers or foundation men he had employed on a certain 
building contract, but found that his agreement with the men 
precluded his dismissing them. Then the union called off all 
the bricklayers, and the contractor was unable to proceed with 
his contract. Finally, on paying a fine of 10 dols., he was 
allowed to have the men back again. Such a method of 
extorting money would be worthy of the greatest brigand. At 
the same time, the contractor who meekly agrees to dismiss 
his employés, who have been guilty of no offence, at the dicta- 
tion of the trades unions, is deserving of little sympathy. 
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THE EDINBURGH EXHIBITION. 


OnE of the most interesting exhibits in the Machinery Hall, 
Edinburgh Exhibition, is that of Mr. Wilson Hartnell, Volt 
Works, Leeds, at Stand No. 70. He shows one of his dynamos 
capable of driving 280 16-candle 64 Watt lamps at 960 revolu- 
tions per minute. This is driven by a Marshall's horizontal 
engine of 6 horse-power specially built for the purpose, and is 
fitted with Hartnell’s own automatic expansion gear. Along- 
side the dynamo is placed a motor of 15 horse-power. This is 
driven from the above machines at a speed of 1,000 revolutions 


per ‘minute. These dynamos are of wrought-iron, well made 
and, very strong. They have large bearings, armature and 
commutator, and spindles. As for sparking, they show no 
signs whatever—the one shown, with a load equal to about 
200-lights, which has run almost continuously since the com- 
mencement of the exhibition, from measurements taken lately 
shows that no wear has taken place at the commutator or 
‘brushes. There is also shown one of Hartnell’s patent dis- 
tributing switchboards, containing three double-pole quadruple- 
break switches, made for carrying 200 lights on each circuit. 
This is also furnished with an ammeter and voltmeter, and a 
neat variable regulator. The whole is mounted on an 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


‘Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding 
\ 8 Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 3 


3 E 
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N \~ New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c.. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ 5 
GEeEee | g Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit; Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 5 
a & Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diplomaof Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. ¢ 
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enamelled slate base. It is beautifully finished, and the 
workmanship is of the highest class. There is also shown a 
second switchboard of three circuits for a smaller installation. 
Specimens are also shown of Hartnell’s patent double-pole 
switches such as are suitable for private-house lighting. The 
stand is lighted by lamps of 16 candle-power and lamps of 
100 candle-power. Some are suspended by silk flexible, whilst 
others are fitted on electroliers of choice design and brackets. 
Current is supplied from Mr. Hartnell’s dynamos to 109 lamps_ 
on Stand 79 and to a few others. On one of the stands may 
be seen one of Mr. Hartnell’s small dynamos bolted to the end 
of a4 horse-power Stockport gas-engine, and driven by the 
same. This is driving a load equal to 45 lamps of 16 candle-— 
power each, whereas it was originally designed as a 30-lighter. 
Our representative had the pleasure of inspecting Mr. 
Hartnell’s works, and saw the various operations of dynamo 
manufacture, which were very interesting. Mr. Hartnell has 
had a long experience of lighting, and has evidently spent 
much time and thought in perfecting the details. sana 


PUBLIC BATHS IN STAFFORD, 


THE Baths Committee having recommended that public baths © : 


be established in the borough ; that the site for the erection be 
the land belonging to the Corporation near the Green Bridge; 


and that the plans of baths prepared and submitted by the _— 
borough surveyor be adopted, Mr. Matthews, chairman of the 
committee, at the last meeting of the Town Council, proposed 
the adoption of the report and explained the plans. The build- 
ing would be three storeys high, and be approached by a gang- 
way from Green Bridge. There would be a large swimming- 
bath 80 feet by 33 feet, a smaller one 38 feet by 15 feet, ten 
gentlemen and six ladies’ private baths, and room for ten more ~ 
private baths. There would also be a Turkish bath with three 

hot rooms, small plunge bath, boiler-house, living-rooms for - 
manager, and the other usual offices. The large swimming- 

bath would contain 80,000 gallons of water, and the smaller 
one 16,000 gallons. In the winter months, it was suggested, © 
the baths might be used for the purpose of a gymnasium. 
These baths would be as complete as any in the kingdom, ~ 
embracing every improvement in detail and arrangement that — 
has been made in the construction of baths. The committee — 
had visited the baths in several towns, and they had no hesita- 
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tion in saying that these would be better than any, whilst the 
estimate of the borough surveyor (5,300/.) was very much lower 
than the cost of any other baths of the same comprehensive 
character. The addition of the Turkish bath would only 
increase the cost by a little over 2007. At 3} percent. the 
repayment of principal and interest at 30 years would amount 
to 3067. per annum. He thought the most they could expect 
the baths to do would be to pay the working expenses. They 
found that baths nowhere wholly paid, but with energy in the 
management, as at Birmingham, they could be made to cover 
the working expenses. Probably in time they might see their 
way to introduce brine baths, and then they might hope for a 
commercial success, as had been the case at Nantwich. For 
the present they only asked the Council to adopt the plans 
which were now submitted and which had been prepared by 
the borough surveyor with his usual ability. Mr. Flamank 
seconded the motion and justified the small expenditure which 
had been incurred by the committee visiting other towns, the 
result of which had been that the former plans had been alto- 
gether upset. He was strongly in favour of the Turkish baths, 
which were of the greatest value in cases of sciatica and rheu- 
matism. He quoted statistics showing the cost of baths ina 
number of towns throughout the country. Mr. Wormal said 
where the Corporation were going to spend so large a 
sum as 5,3002., the building ought to be one which would 
prove an ornament to the town. The baths would be in a posi- 
tion which would give scope to a man of taste, and he urged 
that with a view to assist the borough surveyor in his work, and 
to secure the best results, architects should be invited to com- 
pete for the outward design. - He also advocated the demolition 
of the old shops by the bridge, and the bringing up of the baths 
to the street frontage. He moved an amendment that the 
details be submitted to architects and the designs be open to 
competition. Mr. Morgan seconded the amendment. He 
thought the appearance of the plans as they saw them might 


be greatly improved. He also thought that ten private baths 
for gentlemen and six for ladies were more than would be requi- 
site, and that four for gentlemen and two for ladies would be 
quite sufficient at first. Moreover, he did not agree with the 
baths being turned into a gymnasium during the winter. If | 
they were to have baths, let them have them all the year round. 

Alderman W. H. Peach said the old buildings could be 

replaced by shops by-and-by, but he pointed out that the Town 

Clerk had held three years ago that it was not competent for | 
the Town Council to borrow money for the erection of shops. | 
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He submitted that the plans were complete and adequate in 
every detail, and he supported the adoption of the report. 
Alderman Lloyd did not oppose the motion, but urged the 
necessity for economy. Mr. J. C. Mycock agreed with Mr. 
Wormal that the style of the river elevation was hardly worthy 
of the building that was to be erected. The baths should be as 
much as possible a thing of beauty as well as of utility. 
Alderman W. Peach said the committee would doubtless take 
into consideration the suggestions that had been made. Mr. 
Wormal, no doubt, could speak with some authority, but he 
would rather be guided by the plans of the borough surveyor 
than by the opinion of Councillor Mycock. Mr. Matthews 
complained that Mr. Wormal, who was a member of the com- 
mittee, had not attended any of the meetings. He promised 
that the committee would consider the suggestions that had 
been made as to the elevation. On a vote, Mr. Wormal’s 
amendment was defeated, three voting for it, and the plans were 
approved subject to the condition that the new elevation should 
be again submitted to the Council. On the motion of Mr. 
Matthews, it was ordered that application be made to the Local 
Government Board for their sanction to the borrowing of a sum 
not exceeding 6,000/. for the erection of baths in accordance 


with the borough surveyor’s plans. 


PROPOSED SHIP RAILWAY. 


Iv has been proposed by Mr. Robert Capper and the agent for 
the Marquis of Bute to lay a ship railway across the counties of 
Devon and Somerset, between Bridgwater and Seaton, in 
order to connect the Bristol Channel with the English Channel, 
so that vessels up to 1,000 tons register might get direct access 
to London and the Channel ports with coal and iron from South 
Wales. The proposed ship railway would be upon the flexible- 
car system invented by Mr. Smith, harbour engineer, Aberdeen, 
and would be thirty-six miles in length, and is estimated to cost, 
with rolling stock complete, the sum of about 2,000,0007, The 
proposed ship railway is to take the place of the ship canal 
which was projected for this route two years ago, the cost of 
which would have amounted to about 6,000,000/. Besides being 
very much lower in first cost, the ship railway will, it is expected, 
afford greater facilities for shipping, and when not used for 
ships two double tracks of rails will be available for ordinary 
railway traffic. Mr. Walter Robt. Kinniple, C.E., is to be 
associated with Mr. Smith in the undertaking. 
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JARRAH WOOD. 


THE new Kew Bulletin contains an interesting section on the 
properties and uses of the jarrah wood, a species of Eucalyptus, 
native to Western Australia. The main difficulties in connection 


with its use in this country are the cost of freight for such” 


heavy timber from Australia and its intense hardness, which 
makes it difficult for ordinary English carpenters’ tools to work 
it. The tree which produces it grows generally to a height of 
rco feet, and sometimes 150 feet. It is found only in Western 
Australia, extending over the greater portion of the country 
from the Moore river to King George’s Sound, forming mainly 
the forests of these tracts. According to Baron Mueller, when 
selected from hilly localities, cut while the sap is least active, 
and subsequently carefully dried, it proves impervious to the 
borings of insects. Vessels constructed solely of it have, 
after twenty-five years’ constant service, remained perfectly 
sound, although not coppered. It has been tried at three places 
in the Suez Canal, and after having been down seven years, 
the trial samples were taken up in order that a report on their 
condition might be sent to Paris. From certain correspondence 
between Kew and some London vestries it appears that jarrah 


has lately been used by the Chelsea Vestry for paving the 


King’s Road and by the Lambeth Vestry in the Westminster 
Bridge Road. 


COAL-TAR COLOURS. 


IN the section of chemical science at the meeting of the 
British Association in Leeds on the 5th inst., Dr. W. H. Perkin, 
F.R.S., read a paper on the development of the coal-tar colour 
industry since 1880. He named various colouring matters 
which had been discovered since 1880, or which were steadily 
increasing, and illustrated his remarks by experiments with 
different colours. Germany was still holding the first position 
in the market, both as to quality and quantity, but the competi- 
tion of Swiss, French and English manufacturers with that 
country had been steadily increasing. Several years since he 
ventured to express his opinion as to the necessity of scientific 
research being made an important part of the training for 
chemical students in the school of chemistry, so that highly 
skilful chemical men imbued with a spirit of investigation 
might be produced, not only to fill chemical chairs, but also to 
occupy important positions in chemical works. Hitherto not 
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so much progress. had been made in this direction as could be 
desired, and he feared that this was to some extent due to their 
manufacturers not having as a body sufficiently realised the 
great importance of employing such men in their works. Thus, 
the demand being small, the supply necessarily corresponded, 
but surely the wonderful development of the coal-tar colour 
industry, which had been and still was being carried on in sucha 
thoroughly scientific spirit, was an example which should not 
be forgotten, and it was to be hoped that its effect would be to 
stimulate their chemical manufacturers in a similar direction, 
and that they would find chemical works in this country pro- 
vided with well-equipped laboratories and occupied by fully 
qualified men, so that their chemical industries might 
be raised to the highest possible state of perfection. _. : 

Sir Frederick Abel, the president, said he had been struck 
with the concluding remarks made in reference to the reasons 
why they were to a great extent left behind in the development 
of that particular industry. There were now great works in 
Germany where chemical research was carried on as an 
elaborate business, where men even who had acquired Univer- 
sity degrees and distinction were retained at liberal salaries to 
pursue simply the work of research. He knew of one esta- 
blishment alone where there were as many as forty well- 
trained chemists at work upon that particular class of research. 
If they could get a small army of men in England, headed by 
Dr. Armstrong, to systematically pursue the work, he felt they 
might hope soon to recover lost ground. In the.first years of 
the coal-tar industry they claimed it as peculiarly their own, 
but now they could not do so in view of the competition of the 
French and Germans. The matter was one of great import- 
ance, especially to Leeds, and they owed a debt of gratitude 
to Dr. Perkin for his paper. : 

Dr. E. Schunck thought it would be interesting if the 
extreme fugitiveness of dyes could be obviated by some 
improved process of manufacture. 

Professor Armstrong complained that the English manu- 
facturers, unlike the Germans, did not welcome the assistance © 
of those scientists who were anxious to help them, and ex- 
pressed his opinion that some protest ought to be madeon _ 
their part. They did not want to pry into their manufacturers’ 
meh and there ought to be a better state of feeling between 
them. 

Dr. Perkin, in replying, said that up to the present there 
had been no difficulty in getting the raw material. _ 

A paper on fast and fugitive coal-tar colours ‘was read by — 
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LOSSES PAID OVER v3) 


_£17,000,000. — 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, =) 3- 
ESTABLISHED 1836, : oe. ere 

Head Offices: LIVERPOOL and LONDON. 
Total Invested Funds.........£7,826,542. 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS or ANNUITIBS. 
Apply at any of the Offices or oe 


i | 


Agencies of the Company for the mit 
NEW PROSPHCTUS. | 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. — 
London Offices: CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. © 
JOHN CLARK, Re 
Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 see 


High St., New Oxford St., W.C., 
Manufacturer of every de- 


ei 
Won 


5g CYS 
PO TEL UT Sea cea rot § Tee tT Tate 


; : * * scription of useful *4 
ORT ee 3 pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, | tia orna, ee Special low Quotations — 
HENRY KING Bene Oe nentel_—<-g SE indows and Skylights Bot) 
Late GREEN & KIN Heating and Ventilati: a tion of Windows and Skylights. Prica 
(Late & KING), 9 Coil pas Be pet Water: Werk; Lists and Illustrations post free on application, 


HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
4 Lower Seymour St, Portman 8q., W. 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREBT). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


“Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” 


With Lifting Fire. 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estat. 1854. 


Half-inch Mesh, 43d. per.toot super. Estab. 1855. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘* Pheasantry, London.” 8) 
Attention given to Architects’ Designs. 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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- Professor J. J. Hummel on Tuesday. In the course of it he 
said :—I ask every one to get rid of the still prevalent popular 


idea that the modern coal-tar colours are all fugitive, while , 


those of the older vegetable dry-stuffs are all fast. We have, 
as I have told you, fast and fugitive dyes in both classes. Of 
coal-tar colours we have at the present time about 300 distinct 
kinds, of which about thirty give extremely fast colours, and an 
equal number or more give moderately fast colours. On the 
other hand, out of about the thirty natural dye-stuffs usually 
employed, we may count ten as giving fast colours. We have, 


| 
\ 
| 
| 


therefore, a total of about three times as many fast coal-tar | 


colours as we have of fast natural dye-stuffs. This pitting of 
natural versus artificial colouring matter ought surely row to 
cease, when, through the researches of modern science, two such 
old and valued friends as madder and indigo have been shown 
to contain colouring matters also obtainable from coal-tar. And 
it is by no means improbable—indeed, it is very probable— 
that in time it will also become possible to prepare the 
colouring matters of logwood, brazilwood, cochineal and others 
from this protean wonder of modern times, coal-tar. Of 
course it is not to be denied that we have, as you see from the 
diagram, a very large number of fugitive coal-tar dyes, and the 
indiscriminate use of these, due largely to competition, has, no 
doubt, injured the reputation of the whole class. Not un- 
frequently one is asked if there is no method of rendering the 
fugitive colours fast. My answer is, No. The fast or fugitive 
character of a colour is an inherent property of the colouring 
matter used, and dependent mainly, if not entirely, upon its 
chemical constitution, as I have already said. What, then, 
can the dyer do to improve the fastness of coal-tar colours? 
My answer again is, he must examine very thoroughly the cha- 
racteristic of every colouring matter, then choose the fastest 
and reject the rest, or, at any rate, only employ them when 
they are perfectly admissible. 
fittest has gone on in the past with respect to the dyewoods, 
and such is the sifting process now at work even among the 
coal-tar colours. -Side by side with this there must run the 
selection of the most brilliant and most easily applied of the 
fast colours, so that the ultimate goal of perfection to which we 
should thus attain would be to have all our colours fast, bril- 
liant and easily applied. Given a good range of brilliant 
colours it becomes possible by their varied combinations to 
produce the most thoroughly peculiar, pleasing and attractive 
shades of greys and olives and browns, and the thousand and 
one delicate tints beloved by the artist. And they yield when 
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“MUNICIPAL LIGHTING.” 
BY FRED. H. WHIPPLE. 
A comprehensive treatise upon the public 


lighting of towns. 
Price—paper, 4s. 6d. ; Russia, 8s. 6d. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


Schemes and Estimates free from 


MOODY & ANDREAE, 


' of the coal-tar colour industry. 


Such a process of selecting the 


desired a richness and life and body of colour compared with 
which older colours are poor and lifeless. Let the artist, inex- 
perienced perchance in the application and proper use of coal- 
tar colours, confine his attention, if he wishes, to the more 
sombre and older dye-stuffs, but do not allow him to persuade 
you that there is neither beauty nor permanence or other 
quality of excellence in any of the coal-tar colours of to-day. 
Employ them aright, with discretion, with intelligence, and they 
will not fail to recommend themselves to your better judgment. 
Rather than describe their discovery as useless, even from an 
artistic point of view, I would say all honour to the founder 
If, in the beginning, he gave us 
the fugitive mauve, did he not afterwards labour hard and 
successfully in the cause of the fast artificial alizarin? All 
honour, then, I say, to Dr. Perkin, who has been instrumental 
in giving to the world not only fugitive, but fast coal-tar 
colours. 


ROBERT MYLNE. 


A GRANDSON of Robert Mylne, the engineer, supplies the 
Scotsman with the following characteristic anecdote :— 

Robert Mylne, having been bred to obey orders himself, 
valued all those who practised the same. On his appointment 
as engineer to the New River Company in 1767 he took up his 
residence at the New River Head, and bought a small estate 
in Hertfordshire and built a house, that he might be able to 
survey the river to its source at the Chadwell Spring, and all 
spare time be devoted to the improvement of the village of 
Hurwell. One evening while giving orders to a labourer and 
marking trees to be transplanted in his garden, a man on 
horseback arrived with letters on urgent business. Mr. Mylne 
said, “ Wait here till I come back,” and going into the house, 
wrote his answer, and despatched the messenger back again to 
London, totally forgetting the labourer. The next morning as 
usual he was in his garden at 6 AM, and seeing John Cooper 
under a tree, called out, “ What are you doing there, John? y 
The reply was, “ You told me, sir, to wait till you returned.” 
Mr. Mylne looked at him in surprise, and said, ‘' I have long 
been waiting to find a man who can obey orders. I find you 
can, therefore I appoint you to a place of trust—to be head 
foreman of the yard at the New River Head. You will have 
nearly 1co men under your command. Teach them to obey 
orders as youdo. Your house will be rent-free, also coals and 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
INSTALLATIONS GUARANTEED. 


2 PRINCES MANSIONS, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Ld., 


88 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON. 


FRANK SUTER & CO, 


276 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, ;ravcon 


DYNAMOS AND MOTORS TO ORDER. 


WILSON HARTNELL, 


VOLT WORKS, LEEDS. 


F’warlsS 346 Euston R 


POO 280009 


& TUCKER ART METAL 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


(VAS AND RLECTRIC PITTINGS 


SOSSOOSOOOS 


ART SMITHS. 


SHOW-ROOMS— 


9 Duke Street Mansions, Grosvenor Square, W. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


Messrs. FREEMAN & CO. 


Will be pleased to ESTIMATE for Installations for the 
Electric Light, either complete with Engine and Dynamo orto 
be supplied with current from District Central Stations. 


21 SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY 
LONDON, w. 


POSSSCOCOHOOO? 


Hot Lightning *" 


Jath 


5 Minutes” Geyser. 
Employers’ Liability Assurance 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


ELECTRIC BELLS 
And LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


A. W. BENNETT, 
87 Parkcross Street, LEEDS. 


_ Telephones 
and Speaking 
Tubes, Lightning 
Conductors, Burglar Alarms, 
Estimates free on application. 
Office—~Dashwood House, New Broad St.,E.C. 
Manufactory—45 Worship Street, E.C, 


Corporation, Limited. 
84 @ 85 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
CAPITAL, <1,000,000. 


Fully Subscribed, £500,000. 
Paid Up, £100,000. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 3: 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, | ¥ 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


STABLE FITTINGS. 


——— oe 


\wesseee tt 


GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
. FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 


- S. STANLEY BROWN, 
rm General Manager. 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


BARTON & BALLARD, 


_ PEADING CASES FOR Tit ARCHITECT. 
pe * Price 23.— Office, 175 Strand. London, W.C. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C | 151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, wW. 
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wood, and your wages, now 14s. a week, will be raised to 12 ;” | French themselves. 


and so effectually did John Cooper carry out his master’s 
directions that not a man, woman or child on the premises 
dared to disobey. A few years after, a well was being sunk in 
Tottenham Court Road to an extraordinary depth in those days, 
and as the public were very curious to see the works, and 
thereby interrupt the progress of the workmen, the porter had 
orders to admit no one. The king, George III., often rode 
early round the outskirts of the city, attended with a very small 
retinue. One morning, with only two gentlemen, the king 
presented himself and wished to see the works. ‘The porter 
' refused to admit anyone, The gentlemen urged, ‘‘ But it is the 
king ; open the gate!” “I certainly shan’t open the gate, if it 
is the king,” said the surly porter ; “‘my orders from Mr. Mylne 
were, ‘Admit no one to see the works,’ and I intend to obey. 
orders, if I’m shot for it!” 
porter a guinea, saying, “I only wish I could be obeyed as 
Mr. Mylne is,” and turning his horse he rode away, to the great 
amazement of the astonished porter. John Cooper, after many 
years’ good service, died at his post, and was succeeded by his 
son, who served the company many years at a salary of rood, 
a year, and his son is in another department at 300/. a year, 


ee e___ 


THE DORE VASE AT THE FRENCH EXHIBITION, — 


THE famous vase, entitled ‘La Vigne,” designed by Gustave 
Doré, is a centre of attraction’ here this year, as it was in 1878 
at the French International Exhibition, It is, indeed, a mar- 
vellous work of art, quite worthy of the genius of the great 
artist who conceived it. The subject illustrates the poem 
“ Intoxication,” and the numerous figures of men, women and 
children, who are struggling on all parts of the lofty vase to 
reach rich clusters of grapes, are executed with extraordinary 
minuteness, whilst being at the same time full of animation 
and most artistically posed. No praise/can be too high for this 


extraordinary work, which is quite unique of its kind ; the grace-*| , 


ful design of the bottle, the bold and realistic manner in which 
the idea of the poem is carried out, and the perfection of the 
artistic workmanship, prove it to be the work of a master-mind. 
All lovers of art should not fail to see “La Vigne” at the 
French Exhibition, for, as it has never been reproduced, nor is 
it ever likely to be, an opportunity will be lost which may not 
occur again for years.. By-the-by, it is curious that the English 
are even.more ardent admirers of Doré’s works than the 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s, 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak ¥ “ 1s. 8d. éi 
i Walnut ,, 5 1s. 11d. = 
| Oak, l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and 
£7 10s. a square. 
| Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6 18s. & square. 


polished, from 


BILLS OF 


Wrought-Iron Work. 


“visiting it every year. 


The king immediately gave the | 


‘SONS, 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


“Solid j-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths, 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 


QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 
Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 


‘We in London maintain a Doré Gallery, 

devoted almost exclusively to paintings by this master, thousands 
Do the Parisians in any similar way 

endeavour to keep him in remembrance ? Ste pa tae 


THE “INFANT ” DYNAMO, te 
MR. H. AUSTIN, of Armley, Leeds, is the inventor of a com- — 
pact little dynamo, which will be found invaluable where | 
small electric power is required. It is exceedingly simple, — 
and free from all complications, The feet, yoke and bear- 
ings are all in one solid piece, making a very rigid framework 
for the machine ; and the armature core is made up of ea 
thin rings of Swedish chareodal iron, all accurately joined both 


inside and outside and carefully insulated from each ‘other. 


There are, no loose wires dangling from brush-holders to ter- _ 


minals as is the case with many machines. The armature can 


be taken out for examination in a few seconds, it only being ~ 
necessary to loose the nut off at pulley end of spindle, and it — 


is as easily replaced. We may add that Mr. Austin is a prac- 


laid and polished, from £5 a square, 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. — 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra, 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 
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tical engineer, and that in consequence any work undertaken 
by him should give satisfaction, having, as it does, his personal 
supervision. We append an illustration of the dynamo. 


SLUICES FOR RIVERS. 


At the meeting of the mechanical section of the British 
Association on Saturday, Mr. F. G. M.'Stoney read a paper on 
“The Construction of Sluices for Rivers, &c.” He said:—In 
Indian irrigation many attempts have been made to, work, or 
render more workable, sluices for the supply of water to canals, 
and while some experimenters confined their attention to find- 
ing means of overcoming great resistance with greater power, 
others have more properly sought to devise means for eliminat- 
ing resistance to motion in sluices, rather than overcoming 
that resistance. This latter is the true direction to work in, 
and has eventually conduced to the best results. Several forms 
of the throttle valve have been tried on irrigation-sluices, and 
have not succeeded. The ordinary sliding doors are subject to 
an amount of friction which precludes their useful application. 
to such large openings as are now generally required. ‘The 
most successful sluice for almost any situation is the sluice on 
free rollers. In this case there is not any sliding friction. The 
sluice door with its load of water presses on free rollers, the motion 
being similar to that of drawbridges on free rollers, and to that of 
observatory cupolas mounted in a like manner. There is, 
however, one marked difference as to the planes of motion. 
The ordinary application of free rollers was on horizontal 
planes ; in the sluices it is on vertical planes, which was one of 
the primary difficulties in the way. Sluices on free rollers are 
now constructed to any required size, and so as to be easily 


workable under great pressure by one man, without hydraulic |. 


power. They have proved very reliable during years of test, 
and the wear and tear is hardly noticeable, chiefly because of 
the absence of resistance. These sluices can be usefully 
applied to the purposes of increasing water power without 
increased risk of flooding the country ; on the contrary, they 
have proved most successful in preventing floods. They can 
also be applied to the main stream of navigable rivers, as in 
the plan now sanctioned by Parliament for Richmond, in which 
three sluice gates, each 70 feet clear span, are used to.hold up 
water to half tide, and at that period or level of water the gates 
are quickly raised some 23 feet above Trinity high-water mark, 
o allow of barges and steamers sailing under. 


[This List of Patents 


PATENTS. 
ts compiled specially for this Journal by 


Mr. G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.) . 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
13329. Andrew Cashin (of the firm of Payton & Co), for 


“Improvements in 
latches.” 


reversible or four-handed locks and 


13333. Thomas Skelding Tongue, for “Improvements in 


window-reflectors.” 


13330. Andrew Cashin 


(of the firm of Joseph Payton & 


Co.), for “‘ Improvements in securing knobs or handles to door 


locks and latches, 


13369. Alfred Julius Boult, 


and to door knob roses.” 


for “ Improvements in locks.” 


(Julius Krieger, Hermann Schoen and Albert Wallmer, 


Germany.) 


13388. Samuel Lomax and George Leek, for “ Simplex 
smoke-burner or smoke-consumer.” 


13438. Charles 


Leonard Bronk, for “Improvements in 


squares for carpenters and other uses.” 


13449. Moses 
.13489. John 


Zagury, for ‘“ An improved burglar alarm.” 

Menzies, for “Improvements in means for 

operating window blinds.” 
13508. Robert Batey, 


for “Improvements in Norfolk and 


Suffolk latches—the ‘ Halifax’ latch.” 


13580. James Edward Beaver, 


for “ Improvements in and 


in the manufacture of rack pulleys and casement stays.” 
13590. William Sturmey, for “ An improvement in door 


locks and latches.” 


13643. Thomas Davies Harries, for “An improved finger- 


plate for doors.” 


13647. Gilbert Samuel Tunks, for “ An improved cowl or 


extractor for chimneys.” : : 
13659. James Whitfield, for “ Improvements in roller-blind 


furniture.” 


To INVENTORS. —Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 


Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. 
Information 


Building matters. 


Specialists in 
free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 


Patent-Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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ArT DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 


NORTON & 60.’S 


(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, . &c., 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO... 
-/ VICTORIA HOUSE, 


Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET, 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
GLASS PAINTER 


: 5. . Y ° 
; Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 


(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


~ DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &c, 


Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 


ALSO SANITARY WORK. 
ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREER. 


89 Berners Street, Oxford St., London, W. 


88 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. | 


| 


HERBERT HANKS, 


C. E. BIRCH, 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 


FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
C. E. BIRCH 


EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 

TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 

oi and VENETIANS. cg 

INTED and STAINED | : : 

PAINTED TILES and MOSAIOS, (209%, {0 inform the 

PLUMBING, GLAZING. PC BGG MS: 2 

DILAPIDATIONS. crion.| aly superintends all 

REPAIRS of EVERY DESORIP-] 97ers “mr Laie ak 

SANITARY SPECIALTIES. ‘tice 

ELEOTRIO LIGHTING. 

Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 

DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS, 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
80 NEWGATE S™ EC, 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 
“1 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, EX.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. Estimates Free. 
OR 


w KS— ‘ : 
'9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 


Ofjice—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


68 Berners Street, London, W. 


‘UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS, 
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“GRIFFIN” GAS ENGINE. 


In the Competition for Gas Engines held by the Society of Arts 


GOLD MEDAL 


Awarded to the ‘‘GRIFFIN” Gas Engine. 


Horizontal Type. fare deer are Vertical Engine, 
m 4 to 4-Horse Power. 


CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, AND MOST. 
ECONOMICAL GAS MOTOR. 


SUITABLE AND USED FOR oe 

‘Hoisting, Sawing, Printing, Pumping, Grinding, Mining, Chaff Cutting, Polishing, — 

Organ Blowing, Sewing Machines, Dairy Work, Boot Making, Pulverising, os 
Soda Water Machinery, &c., &c., &c., } 


AND UNEQUALLED FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Professor JAMIESON, M.I.C.E., F.R.S., Glasgow, in his Scientific Report, says :— 
“Throughout the whole of my electrical test the Engine WORKED VERY STEADILY; in fact I have never befite: 
tested a Gas Engine which maintained such uniformity of speed at fall power; no pulsation or blinking being 
observable in the incandescent lamps.” : 
And Professor KENNEDY, F.R.S., M.1.C.E., University College, London :— — 
“There is no doubt that it is a most important practical advantage of the ‘Griffin’ type of Engine, that - 
can be made to accommodate itself to variations of resistance not only without alteration of mean speed, but also — 
without alteration in the number of explosions per minute, and therefore, without any alteration of steadiness.” _ 


PRICES AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


SOLE MAKERS AND LICENSHLES— 


IDICEsS, HERR & co., 


LIMITED, 


BRITANNIA ENGINEERING WORKS, KILMARNOCK, N. B, ; 


LONDON SHOWROOM—76 QUEEN VICTORIA SEREET- EC, oe 
GLASGOW— 98 Mitchell Street. BRISTOL—2s8 Bath. Streeta 
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LONDON, SEPTEMBER 19, 1890. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


_ *,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 


SCHO 


nr 


oe 


- appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CovENTRY.—Nov. 30.—Plans, &c., are invited for Erection 
of Baths. Premiums of r1oo/. and so/ Mr. E. J. Purnell, 
Corporation Surveyor, Coventry. 

Mortey.—Nov. 21.—Sketch Designs are invited for the 
Proposed Town Hall. Premiums of 100, 50 and 25 Guineas. 
Mr. M. Harold Sykes, Borough Surveyor, Morley. 

OLDHAM —Oct. 7.—Designs are invited for Board School. 
Premiums, 50/, 152. and 10/. Mr. J. Rennie, Clerk to the 
School Board, Oldham. 

OSWESTRY.—Designs are invited for New Municipal 
Buildings. Premiums of 50/. and 20/7 Mr. J. Parry-Jones, 


Town Clerk, Oswestry. 
YorK —Designs are invited for Furnishing the New 
Council Chamber. 


ul - 


The City Surveyor, Guildhall, York. 
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EASIER TO FIX, 

EASIER TO REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN, 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERCARN.—Sept. 23.—For the Erection of Infant Schoo? 
Mr. A. D. Edwards, Public Hall, Abercarn. 

ASPATRIA (NEAR CARLISLE).— For Building Dwelling=- 
house. Mr. J. Hanvey, New Town, Aspatria. 

BARNET —Oct. 2.For Construction of Pipe Sewers. Mr: 
Mansbridge, Surveyor to the Local Board, 140 High Street, 
Barnet. 

BECKTON (NORTH WOOLWICH).— Sept. 29.— For Con- 
struction of Timber Lime Store and other Work. Engineer’s.. 
Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BILsTON.—Sept. 22—For Erection of Market Hall and 
Iron Roof. - Messrs. Horton & Co., Architects, Wednesbury.. 

BRISTOL —Sept. 29.—For Erection of Board Schools. Mz. 
Alfred Ladd, 6 Belgrave Terrace, Kingswood, Bristol. 

BRISTOL.—Sept. 29.—For Erection of Two Pairs of Semi— 
detached Villa Residences. Mr. A. Barratt, Somerset Cham- 
bers, Corn Street, Bristol. 

BRITISH GUIANA — Dec. 31.—For Construction, Main--- 
tenance and Working of Railway Extension. Secretary to-- 
Government, Georgetown, Dernerara. 

BRYMBO (WALES).—Sept. 23 —For Erection of New Chape}. 
Rey. T. Jones-Humphreys, Coedpeth. 

BURNLEY.—Sept. 30.—For Supply, Delivery and Erection 
of Iron Roof. Mr. F. S. Button, A.M.I.C.E., Town Hal)... 
Burnley. 

BURNLEY.—For Rebuilding Premises in Colne Road. Mr. 
Charles Parsons, Architect, 9 Grimshaw Street, Burnley. 

Bury.—Sept. 24.—For Repairing, Pointing, Painting, &c.,. 
at the Calf Hey Mill, for the Waterworks Co. My. J. Cart- 
wright, C.E , Corporation Offices, Bury. 

CANTERBURY.— Sept. 22.—For New Rooms for Nurse and 
Ward, for the Guardians. Mr. G. Smith, 32 Dover Street, 
Canterbury. 


N.B.—See that “SCHOOLING’S PATENT”? and TRADE MARK are upon every Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO, Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E- 


» 
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CHELYTENHAM.—Sept. 20.—For the Supply of Cast-iron 
Pipes and Castings. Mr. J. Hall, C.E, Municipal Offices, 
Cheltenham. 

CULLINGWORTH (NEAR BRADFORD). 
Ecection of Twenty Cottages. Mr. H. Isitt, 
‘ridge Road, Bradford. 

DARENTH.—Sept. 22.—For Painting, 
Schools for Imbeciles. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, 
£5 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

Drwsrury.—Oct. 2 —For Erection of New Offices for the 
Guardians. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Dewsbury. 

DROYLSDEN.—Sept. 27.—For Erection of Two Shops and 
Two Dwelling-houses. Mr. Frederic Smith, Architect; 6 Brown 
Street, Manchester. 

ENNISCORTHY (IRELAND).— For Repewing St. Mary’s 
Church, in Pitch Pine. Rev. Dr. Barton, Rectory, Ennis- 
corthy 

Base DEREHAM.—Sept. 23.—For Supply of Broken Granite 
for Macadam, Mr. W. Walker Lake, Local Board Offices, 
East Dereham. 

EXMINSTER.—Oct. 4.—For Extension of Gasworks. Mr. 
Arthur E. Ward, 9 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

FLEETWOOD.—Sept. 29 —For Erection of Covered Market. 
Mr. H. B. Buckley, Architect, 8 East Parade, Leeds. 

Forrest HuILuL.—For Fireproof Flooring. Mr. 
rr4 London Road, Forest Hill, S E. 

GATESHEAD.—Sept. 24. oror No. 5 Additional Slipper 
Baths, complete. Mr. J. Bower, Town Hall, Gateshead. 

GUILDFORD,—Sept. 20.—For Building ‘Board School for 
400 Boys at Charlotteville. Mr. W. G. Lower, Architect, 
2A High Street, Guildford. 

HACKNEY.—Sept. 29—For Construction of Storm-relief 


— Sept. 22. — For 
Architect, Sun- 


&c,, at Asylum and 
Architects, 


Williams, 


Sewer. Mr. H. De la Hooke, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
HALIFAX. Ty os —For Re-erection of Fearnought | 
Cabinet Works. James Farrar, M.S.A, Architect, 


29 Northgate, Halifar., 

HENDON —Oct. 6.—For Making good Roadway, Paving 
Footpaths, Kerbing, Channelling and Lighting. Mr. Thos. 
Henry, Surveyor to the Union Rural Sanitary Authority, 
Wealdstone, R.S.O. 

HEYWOOD. —Sept. 27.—For Re-erection of Spinning Mill. 
pe Stott & Sons, Architects, Haworth Buildings, Man- 
cnester, 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. BILLET & 


TS = HYDRAULIC 


a RELIANCE”) 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAgOR’S Patent. 


{THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 


Cac, 


| Mr. Smith Whitehead, Architect, Hall Street, Nelson. 


_Crosskeys Board School. 
_ Newport, Mon. 


GILLETT & BL 


Clock. Manufacturers, 
Bell Founders and Bell Hangers, 
ORO Yow. 


HOYLAND.—Sept, 24.—For Rebuilding House and Repairs 
to Seventeen Others. Mr. Robert Dixon, Architect, 5 East 
Gate, Barnsley. 

KENNINGTON.—Sept. 29.—For Construction of Store 
Other Buildings and Wrought-iron Railings. Mr, A. De la 
Hooke, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

KEYNSHAM.—Sept. 22.—F or Alterations in Vagrant Wards 
at the Workhouse. Master of Workhouse, Keynsham, = 

LEYTONSTONE. —Sept. 24 —For Supply of soo Tons of Blue sie 
Guernsey Granite Spalls. Mr. F. E, Hilleary, Union Work. 
house, Leytonstone, E. ee 

LONDON.—Sept. 25. — For Construction of Pipe Sewer” 
Mr. Wm. Iron, Vestry Hall, Clerkenwell, E.C. ue 

LONDON. — Sept. 29. —For Removing Granite Steps, &c., 
and Construction of New Steps leading from Waterloo Bridge 
Road to Belvedere Road. The Engineer, London County Hats 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

LONDON.—Sept. 29.—For the Supply of Stores. Mr. J. D. . 
Higgins, Secretary, Great Western Railway, Paddington 
Station, W. e 

LONDON.—Sept. 30.—For Erection of Telegraph Factory. 
Mr. H. W. Primrose, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. ~ 

Lonpon.—For Fitting-up the Premises of the London and > 
Suburban Co-operative Stores, Limited. Mr. John Waldram, 
16 Craven Street, W.C. 

Loran: —Sept. 23.—For Supply of Broken Granite, Slag, 
Kerbing and Paving. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Luton. 

MICKLEHURST.—For the Erection of a New Church. 
Messrs. Potts, Son & Pickup, 34 Victoria Buildings, Man- 
chester. : 

MILLoM. — Sept. 24.— For Supply of a Stone-breaking 
Machine. Mr. W. T. Lawrence, Clerk to Local Board, 
Millom. pee. 
MORTLAKE. —Oct. 15.—For the Supply and Erection of Be 
Sewage Sludge, Pressing Plant and Machinery. Mr. J.C. 
Melliss, 232 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C, 

NELSON.—Sept. 22.—For Additions to St. John’s School. 


NEwporT.—Oct. 1,—For Alterations and Additions to the ~ - 
Mr. T. S. Edwards, 20 High Street, 


NortH STOCKTON.—Oct. 1.—For Ironfounders’ Work in 
Roof and Building of Proposed New Station. Mr, wee . 
Bell, North-Eastern Railway Company, York. =) eae 


JOHNSTO 


DEATH & DISABLEMENT BY ACCIDENT. 
Railway Passengers’ “Assurance Company 


Assures £1,000 at Death and Full Benefits at £4 per annum 

Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. — 

Annual Income, £250,000. 80,000 Annual Policy holders 
Lavested Capital and Reserve Fund, £285,000. — 

Compensation Paid, £2 750 000, 


West Hod Office:—-8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W 
Hlead Office:—64 CORNHILL, LON DON, E.C 


W, D. MASSY, 
A, VIAN, S¥:} Seoretaries._ : 


‘LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


MOST SILENT and 2 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


&amerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS AMY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


ALL 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


rr 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


———_——_ 


“JANUS” WORKS. 
QUEEN’S ROAD, | 
BATTERSEA. 


BEADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITSOT. 
Price 2s,—Oflice, 175 Strand, London,W.C. 


TYPES OF 


CLOCKS AT 
Manchester Town Hall 
Exeter Cathedral 
Llandaff 
Wells 
Sligo 
Bradford Town Hall 
St. James’s Palace, 

London 
Sherborne Abbey 
en We Hall, 


39 


99 


Makers of the CLOCK and BELLS at the 
ROYAL COURTS of JUSTICE, mae 


AND OF THE 


Durban Town Hall, S.A. Eiffel Tower, Paris 
Royal Military Exhibition, &e., &e., &e. 
Goup MepAts—HuppErsrincp, 1883; LoNDON, isgs, 
SILVER MzDAL-—Papis, 1889, 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition 


BYLLS AT 
Craig- ay-Nos Castle 
(Mad. Patti) 
Eddystone Lighthouse 
Birmingham Municipal 
Buildings 
sae jan Trinit 
urnley, Holy Trinity 
Church 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to 
ceal nails, at following very low prices : 1}x4} Dry Wainscot | { 
578. 9d. per square; 1X4} ditto, 488, ; 13x44 Pitch Fine, { 
1x4 ditto, 23s. yd. IMPORTERS — See 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants 


* Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Wharf and Sawmills :_537 King’s Road, Chelsea, 8S. W. 
Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone 3,188... ~ ; , 
Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wa‘nscot, Birch, Doors Mod 
ings, Deals, &c. : 


re 
Crawley Parish Church 
Corbridge-on-Tyne 
Parish Church 
Windermere Church 
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NorTH STOCKTON.—Oct. 1.—For Bricklayer and Mason, 
Carpenter and Joiner, Slater, Plasterer, Plumber, Glazier, Gas- 
fitter and Painter’swork on Proposed New Station. Mr. William 
Bell, North-Eastern Railway Company, York. 


NORTH WALSHAM. — Sept. 30.— For Warming Parish 
Church by Hot Water. The Vicar. 


PADDINGTON.—Sept. 30.—For Postal Sorting Office. 
H. W. Primrose, 12 Whitehall. Place, S.W. 


PENRITH.—Sept. 22.—For Work required in Putting in the 
Foundations of Nunwick Hall. C. J. Ferguson, F.S A., 
_ Architect, Carlisle. 


PLEASINGTON.—Sept. 20.—For Erection of Two Cottages. 
Messrs. Garlick & Sykes, 33 Winckley Square, Preston. 


RICHMOND.—Sept. 24.—For Labour and Materials for and 
Laying Concrete, Cast-iron and Stoneware Pipe Sewers, &c. 
Mr. Walter Brooke, Town Surveyor, Lower Mortlake Road, 
Richmond. 


ROCHDALE.—Sept. 20.—For Alterations to Shop. 
James Leet, 90 Drake Street, Rochdale. 


ROCHESTER.—Sept. 23.—For Supply of Cast-iron Socket 
Pipes and Sundry Connections. The City Surveyor, Guildhall, 
Rochester. . 


Rye.—Feor Erection of Small Police Station. 
Card, County Surveyor, Lewes. 

SACRISTON COLLIERY.—For Erection of Forty-two Coke 
Ovens. Mr. W. C. Blackett, Office, Sacriston Colliery, 
Durham. 

SALFORD.—Sept. 24 —For the Construction of Public Baths, 

_for the Corporation. Messrs. Mang. 

SEECHE.—Sept. 26.—For Alterations and Additions -to 
Farmhouse. Mr. D. Clack, 19 London Road, Lynn. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—For Pulling-down and Bepodane 33 High 
Street. Mr. A, W. Galbraith, C.E., Architect, 33 High Street, 
Southampton. 

SOUTH NORMANTON.—Sept. 20.— For Building Two 
Cottages. Mr. Richard Weston, South Normanton. 

SOUTHPORT.—Sept. 24.—For Construction of Marine Park 
and Lake. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Southport. 

SouTH WITHAM.—For Building Four Miles Dry Fence 
Wall in Limestone (Labour only). Mr. Nowell, Contractor’s 
Office, South Witham, Grantham. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. Henry 


Telegrams— 
“ADAMANT, HULL.” 


Offices: 121 High Street, Hull. 


“AND THE SEA GAVE UP THE 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 


-STA!NLAND.—Sept. 19.—For Construction of Reservoir an@ 
other Works. Messrs. G. & G. H. Crowther, Engineers, New 
Street, Huddersfield. 

STAMFORD.—For Repiirs to House and Shop. My, HL 
Carew Cox, Solicitor, Saffron Walden. 

ST. MARYLEBONE.—Sept. 25 —For Construction of Brick 
and Pipe Sewers. Mr. W. H. Garbutt, Court House, Maryle- 
bone, W. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—Sept. f22.For Erection of Public 
Baths and Wash-houses and other Works in Connection. Mr. 
K. F. Campbell, A.M.Inst.C.E., Town Hall, Stockton-on-Tees. 

SWINDON.—Oct. 6,—For Erection of New Dispensary, 
Swimming-baths, Offices and Stores. Mr. F. Tegg, Secretary, 
Great Western Railway Medical Fund Society, High Street, 
New Swindon, Wilts. 

TREDEGAR (MON.).—Oct. 6.—For Erection of Two Class- 
rooms at Upper Rhymney School, for Bedweilty School Board. 
Mr. C. Dauncey, Clerk, Tredegar. 

WALTHAMSTOW. Sept. 25.—For Making-up Roads, Laying 
Paving and Constructing Sewers. The Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Walthamstow, 

WANSTEAD.—Oct. 3.— For Making Up: Roadway. Mr. 
Wm. Blewitt, Local Board Offices, Wanstead. 

WAPPING. —Sept. 29.—For Laying- out Recreation Ground, 
The Architect, County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

WEST HARTLEPOOL.—Oct. 1.—For Construction of Water- 
Tank, supported with Built and Rolled Girders on Tower of 
Masonry, Cast-iron Columns, Pipes, Struts, Stays, Bolts, &e, 
and Iron Roof. Mr. TF. Bower, Engineer to the Hartlepool 
Gas and Water Company. 

WORKINGTON.—Sept. 20.—For Erection of Warehouse and- 
Workshops, in John Street. Mr. James rlowes, Bridge Street, 
Workington. 


TENDERS. 


ASHFORD. 
For Construction of New Classroom and other Work at Board= 
Schools. 


Baker, Ashford , . ‘ : - : . £310 © © 
Wood, Ashford . 5 : ; » 298 0 0 
Davis & Leney, Goudhurst . : : : 293 0 O 
STEDDY & Co., Ashford saudi ) : . 290° 0' © 
E.-T. -Frevers, Deal . 280 0 ©O 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889. 


Sis ESE SX ’ss 


“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND 


Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 


CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP GANAL, 


Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


Sat 
Fl MG BA, ve 
pas 


|g 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 


President of the Royal Academy, 


A few cna of this FINE ART PLATE can be obtained (if ordered at once), 


price 2s. each; _ by post, 2s. 2d. 


SBS. A. GILBERT Woonw 


A75 STRAND. LONDON, W.C. 


~ FLOORS GUARANTEED. : 
_ Large Stocks Seasoned Woods. Xx 


O0D-BLOCK 


THE Xx 


SPECIALTY—Light and Dark Oak, from 
10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLETE, 


Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Floorings. 


GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” 


Chief Offices :—_22 


CHARING CROSS, 


SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys. 
(A. E. GEARY, Manager> 


LONDON, S.W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BEDDINGTON. : BASTLEIGH. a 
-For First Portion of New Flour Mill, at Beddington, Surrey, | For Building Shop and Residence, for Mr. J. J. Budd. Mr. 
for Messrs. J. & T. H. Wallis. Mr. HORACE T. BONNER, THOMAS STOPHER, Architect and Surveyor, Winchester. 
A.R.I.B.A, Architect, 29 and 30 King Street, Cheapside. F. Savage, Winchester. ss 3 «. + £1,688 3 0 
Quantities supplied. _C. A. Hutchings, Winchester . . ; - 1,350 0 0 
Chappel, Pimlico. ‘ : : . »£2;300 0 .-0 W. Shearman, Winchester ‘ ‘ . «25,903: 0°06 
_Jerrard, Lewisham . ; : ; : 5,925.4 00 G. Nicols, Southampton . A ; ’ «  1s200:26-0 
Spencer & Co., Lambeth. A ss ‘ al F020. 0.10 W. Franklin, Southampton ; ; oe 1,248 0 oO 
Mealloway, Deptford . ; " : ‘ < 28,900470.0 Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton .- . 1,190 roam) 
.Page, Croydon . : : 3 ‘ : SE 1805 3.0): 50 E. W. Stagg, Eastleigh . : é ot 43 SyI8O. 0 
Humphries, Sutton . - ; : A 2. 1G8L0"O 20 Crook & SON, Southampton (accepted) Page ak oes 
Smith & Son, Norwood . ; * A o HAly7 93 20-20. 5 
Taylor, Croydon : ; - 4 ; 5 ATOZ: Qi FOLESHILL. — 
“TRAPPITT, Beddington (accepted) . ; - 1,700 0 O| For Building Liberal Club Premises, for the Committee of 


Management of the Foleshill Co-operative Land and 


BLACK WOOD. Building Society, Limited. Mr. AMos RANDLE, Architect. 

‘For Building Baptist Chapel at Blackwood, Mon. Mr. W. L. Garlick, Coventry is : : : : . £680 0 © 

GRIFFITHS, Architect, 68 High Street, Newport, Mon. Helley & Son, Foleshill .  . ‘ + See 540 ee 

H. Welsh, Hereford : ; ‘ E£L1550 0°90 Wright, Foleshill : ; : A : PN aie 

_J. Linton, Newport . ; - . : s PE4CO- OO Heatherley Bros , Coventry : : : « 47 50"20 

‘Hughes & Pugh, Newport : : : shod, 354 12 26 DAVID CLARKE, Paradise, Foleshill (accepied) . 475 0 © 
a. Lawrence, Blackwood . ; : ; fA 35OA GO 0 ; 

“Morris & Thomas, Blackwood . : : PEZORS 0:7 6 GREENWICH. 
JOHN HARDY, Blackwood (accefted ) ‘ - 1,092 © ©O| For Alterations at the Loyal Briton, Horseferry Road, 


Greenwich, for Mrs. Brookes. Mr. HORACE T. BONNER, 


3 BRAY. A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 29 and 30 King Street, Cheapside. 
s¥or Erection of Stables on Bray Common, County Wicklow. HENRY BRIDEL, Greenwich (accefled)  . . £310 0 0 
B. BRADY (accepted) . tes ae ‘ 3 390.8 24 
: HOCKLEY. el ; : i 
CROYDON. For Warming New Mansion Fulford Hall, Hockley, for Sir 
or Erection of School Buildings, &c, Woodside, for the James Johnstone, Bart. Messrs. OSBORN & READING, 
Croydon School Board. Mr. R. Price, Architect, Sutton, Architects, 13 Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 
Surrey. Quantities by Messrs. Young & Brown, Henrietta JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London 
Street, Covent Garden. (accepted ). 
Holt & Son, Croydon i . 5 » £8,648 | 
Hobbs & Co., Strand ‘ : ; ‘ - 8,645 KENDAL. 


Akers & Co, South Norwood . : : - O25 50 
Smith & Bulled, Croydon : ; 3 One as 
.M. Taylor, Croydon ; ‘ : : “= 25300 
“J. & C. Bowyer, Upper Norwoo ; ‘ a, yh Ay. 
G. E. Bryan, South Norwood . ; : . 8,069 
E. J. Saunders, Croydon . : ? 5 AN Sy Anya 
J. Smith & Sons, South Norwood . 5 3 75093 
A. BULLOCK, Croydon (accepted) . ; - 75494 
Caplen & Redgrave, Croydon . ‘ ‘ 2 275605 


For Erection of Three Houses in Gilling Gate, Kendal, for Mr. 
Herbert Moser. Mr. JOHN STALKER, M.SA, Architect, 
Kendal. : 

J. W. Howie, excavating, walling, masonwork and slating. 
W. Hutchinson, carpenter and joinerwork. 
E.. Hubbard, plumbing, gas and water fittings. 
W. Jackson, painting and glazing. 
B. Davis, plastering, &c. 
Total, £650. 


EPROOF FLOOR 


SIMPLE! PERFECT!! CHEAP!!! 
EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS. 


Over One Million Feet specified within Three Months. 


Advantages over all others combined :—The lower flange of the iron joist is completely 
encased with Tubular Lintels, or permanent fireproof centring, and additionally pro- 
tected by the introduction of a cold-air current between the encasing material and the ~ 
iron. The encasing material does not carry the floor load (see illustration), but allows 
the concrete filling-in to bear direct on the lower flange of the jron-joist. In buildings 

of the warehouse class the Tubular Lintels are placed in zigzag arrangement, and 
form a finished ceiling without plaster. . ee: Pes 


Further particulars and Estimates on application to. 


MARK FAWCETT &GO., 


J 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


FIRMS, Lv. 


Offices: BAT EZ. LONDON DEPOTS. — 


G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


©:'0:1020'.0::0.0' 6.0.6 6 
©C0000000000 


Telegrapiic Addresses: Head 
Stand Quarrics} ‘“OOLITE, BATH." 


1 a ‘i " Paddington. 
dear er a EINE aN THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a L.& 8, W.B. Station, 
QUARRIES. Nine Elma, : 


position to supply every description of Bath Stone 


f d all of th ioust a |EVERY KIND OF STONE — 
On any and all of the quarries previously owns IN. STOCK. =e 


BOX GROUND. 
COMB DOWN. 


STOKE GROUND. ay ee 
‘Ww Oo 3 a 
Ballngehs cigs ORS D Pictar sone. R. J. Marsh & Co., UNLIMITED SELECTION. 
MONEK’S PARK. Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited SPECIAL SIZES READILY 
CORSHAM DOWN. Tekae ‘Gureeee S. RB. Novle OBTAINED. 


CORNGRIT. am 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co., Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DESPATCH, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 


een 
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: LINCOLN. 
For Erection (exclusive of Heating Apparatus) of Liberal 
Aer Messrs. SINGTON & BRAMELD, Architects, Man- 
chester, 


R. Hockley & Sons, Grantham . : - £3,050 90 
Reid, Bright & Co., Plymouth . : - . 2,986 I0 
Bridgefoot & Son, Woodstone, Peterborough . 2,485 o 
‘Edward Bowman, Stamford . 3 - a 2 4574-0 
W. Wright & Sons, Lincoln . : : » 2,405 13 
H.S.& W.Close . F ' . - 2,345 0 
Se ELOREON GY be ore - + 2,285 0 
J. B. Harrison . . é : - 2,247 19 
®. Crosby - m 3 . 2,24t 0 
LANSDOWN & SON (accepted) . 1,979 2 
Estimated cost of Heating Apparatus 120 -O 
Acchitect’s estimate. . . . 1,976 0 


LONDON. ; 
for Work on Dilapidations to No. 19 Myddleton Square, 
Clerkenwell, for Mr. James D. Spires. Mr. H. 1. NEWTON, 
Architect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


F. Mark, Edgware Road .  .. -£793 9 0 
Hebb, Stoke Newington . .. . 695 0 oO 
‘W.H. Beeton, Goswell Road . 498 Io 6 
F. Dainton, City Road Meter a: eck a Ab. .0 "0 
S. R. LAMBLE, Kentish Town (accepted) .- 467 0 Oo 


For Pulling Down and Rebuilding No. 47 Great Portland 
Street, for Mr. W. H. France. Mr. ALBERT E. PRID- 
MORE, Architect, 2 Broad Street Buildings. 

Louis F. LUNDY (accepted) - £926 0 Oo 


oofOOOoOao0oO0o0080 


NEW MALDEN. 
For the Erection of Baptist Chapel, Kingston Road. Mr. 
W. H. WooproFFE, A.RI.B.A., Architect, 214 Great 
Dover Street, S E. 


Chapel. Seating. 

Roffey . P : : . £1,819 0 0 £231 0 0 
Smith & Son. 1.740, -0. 0 Z524 04,0 
Parker . : SO Mane 1,698 0 oO 245 0 0 
Hards  . : ; ; ,41,602--0,> 0 236 0 O 
Young & Lonsdale, Herne 

Hill, S.E. : : 1,556 70. 0 206 0 O 

NEWPORT. 


For Erection of Cottages at Llanhilleth, Newport, Mon, for 
the Llanhilleth Cottage Building Company, Limited. Mr. 
W. L. GRIFFITH, Architect, 68 High Street, Newport. 


Per House. 
Charles Locke, Newport .. ttn 
Moulton & Brownscombe, Newport «ALPS ae O 
Morris & Thomas, Newport 4 : I25 0 O 
HucGuHES & PUGH, Newport (accepted) 120.5080 


OAKHAM. 

For Warming New Mansion now being Erected for the Hon. 
Captain Fitzwilliam Barndale Hill-Oakham, from the 
Designs of Mr. E. J. May, Architect, 21 Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square. 

JoHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London 
(accepted ). 


SOLIHULL. 
For Making-up Roads and Streets in Yardley. 
Accepted Tenders. 


No competition. Jones & Fitzmaurice. . . peo ie £hAOz<, O-'O 
3 Currall & Lewis : . : . : 2,889 0 oO 
For pees pean to Premises, Rossiyn Hill, Hampstead, for SUC ark ee 
iss Day. Mr. AL .P i ; : 
2 Broad Street Buildings. oe ites tp ap og hae a For Building Minister's House, Shepton Mallet. Mr. J. ACE 
R. E. ANNAN (accepted). 3 ‘ , £78 0 0 BEYNON, M.S.A, Architect, Coleford, near Bath. 
ve a! Matdvece ftor Sie ee ee as 920 0 O 
ARR aug aoa T. Ashman . : 854 0 0 
For Shop Front and Fitting-up Dairy at Rosslyn Hill, Hamp- Jones . = : . : ; “ 760 0 O 
stead, for Mr. James Brumbridge. Mr. ALBERT E. PRID- T. James, jun. . “ : F : : ae Rer: Og. O 
MORE, Architect, 2 Broad Street Buildings. Tovey . 3 ‘ 720 TI 5 
H. KinG & Co. (accepted). Doddimead . , é Vt 10¥-0 
No competition. J. H. PULLEN (accepted) 659 14 0 
SPRAGUE & CO. a BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
_ Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, QUANTITIES, &6,, LITHOGRAPHED SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8St., London, E.C. 
Bruits or Quantitizs, SpectFicaTions & REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PLANS of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fally lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ertificate Books for Instalments, 3s, ; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFSICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 

Samples and Prices Free. fend for List. 


IMPROVED HOT AIR CONTINUOUS 
Clean in 


0 V E ‘ § Working, 


Alex. A. Anderson, Doncaster. 
OLUME XLIII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


ARE 


Smokeless, 
Economical 


AND 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. | f 


Price 12s. 6d. 
Office 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


2 
on 
f om 
arr 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


Accurately and with despatch. & LAYTON 
TERLOW BROS. A 
METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) WA 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., s 


- 20 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W..| Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


A i i above descriptions of work in the best style. 
“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables,” price 6d. 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continnougs 


Sheets, &c.. sent on application. 
For Roofs, Skylights, and 


D. HULETT & 60., Lim, 


55 & 56 High Holborn, London. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


GAS FITTING, 


PLUMBING, 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. HoT WATER, 


GROVER & OO. (Lim.),/-|] ECTRIC BELLS. 


ENGINEERS, Xc., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. Work Garried Out under Efigiont: Management. 
Estimates and Designs upon application. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
QUANTITIES, ETC. 


(sent post free), 
Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. ~ 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


tipi /- SHAKESPEARE 
ad Sees eR rane Oe : oS m PRINTING WORKS, 
is a BIRMINGHAM. | 
WOOD-BLOCK PAVING QUEX IRON COMPANY 
ripe a ey (Mr. WHITE’s SYSTEM), ) 
“TZ Gi, For Churches, Schools, 


Offices, &c. 
d Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


= THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


KILBURN, N.W. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Woop Pavinc anp STEAM Stoves, Ranges, Boilers Tubes, 
b claphan Tunetion, s.w.' Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SHEPTON MALLET— continued. WALTHAMSTOW. 

For Erection of Boundary Walls, Entrance Gates, Drainage | For Building New Classroom and Teachers’ Rooms. at the 
and ts out Grounds of Centenary House, Shepton Gamnell Road Girls and Infants’ Schools, forthe Waltham- 
Mallet. “Mr. J. ACE BEYNON, M.S. A., Architect, Coleford, stow School Board. Mr. W. A. ee Joie 
near ae 7 Great Alie Street, E. 

James, jun. . ‘ 5 P : ° «£143 °° 0--0 Barrett & Power, Hackney . 5 2 ‘ 25 og 
Ford . : : A Mee Pitts Ved nee) Fuller, Walthamstow .. «, . . 4 
T. Ashman . : ° : ° . §eA1O5 50..7.0 Challis, Walthamstow . . ‘ ‘ 5 
Doddimead . ; : . : . . .8 OL17 7 0 Taylor, Walthamstow . ee 
POVES rp 26 ora om ee sb Ree 88 0 Oo CRACKNELL, Walthamstow ‘(accepted . 
Tovey . . . = 8651352 
PULLEN (accepted yecis ‘ e : 60 0 O}- WEST COWBS. : 
For Construction of New Sewer from Thetis Road to Arctic 
SOUTH CROYDON. __ Road. oe 

For Completion of Oxford and Cambridge Houses, Birdhurst Tarrant . . - : e . . 2 £59 10 oO 
Rise, South Croydon, for Mr, F. A. A. Rowland. Mr. Ball & Son. : : : ogee : 55350: Oy 
E, C. Horner, Architect, 99 Gresham Street. Meader, jun. . 6 ieee nee ee 49 6 Oo 

Staines & Son... oe ew 4 £1,296 -0 o| THOMAS (accepted ) . ol ie Ae ee 
Kelland ‘ ‘ F : ; eo E1;235 OO eaten ‘= 
i : . = ‘ y f SAAT 540-0 poe 
Beate eS 3 , : Y é ae o o, For Building Workmen’s Institute and Public~ Hall. - Eee 
Chessum & Sons : : 5 I;169 0:0 C. TAYLoR, A.R.I.B.A , Architect. Quantities by Architect. — 
Ellis & Turner . 2 ; 6 SES SeSROO:-A0 THe Vee he Bros , Hereford & Cardiff . x . £5,887 10 0 
c Ze. i : ; Oo Oo Os omas, Cardl . irre ene 
eee SS (accep 2). sn Exors of W. Gradwell, Barrow-in- Furness : ese: oo 
STAFFORD. C. Jenkins & Son, Porth ; ‘ 5 ‘. . 4,600 0 0 

For Kerbing and Channelling and Forming Portions of Boe 
field, Newport, Lammascotes, Weston and Wolverhampton 
Roads. 

Cds eee eceehied) ; eae : ri 7.10 ee TRADE NOTES. 
for Paving the same Portions of Roads. 
C. J. Nevit? (accepted) *, : 2 : . 567.5 3 | PHE Ton Schools, for the Ystradyfodwg School Board, are og 
: being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent ¥ 
TREHARRIS. Manchester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of 

For Building Thirty Houses at Nelson, Treharris. Mr. W. L. | Manchester. 

GRIFFITHS, Architect, Newport and Blackwood, Mon. WE are informed that Messrs. Jones & Canipbell: of Tor- 
John Linton, Newport. : ; : £6,233 0-50 wood Foundry, Larbert, N.B, have supplied their specialties— 
Charles Locke, Newport . : ; : . 5,280 0 o, the Rosebery range and the Surprise mantel—to the architect 
Morris & Thomas, Blackwood . : ; . 5,000 o o| Of the Corporation of Glasgow, for the new city tenements now 
W. A. Linton, Newport . : ; ; . 4,700 © o | in course of completion by the contractors. 

Hughes & Pugh, Newport : Se ae 7 de a50° 10280 THE County School Board have decided to ache? fon 
T. Rees, Merthyr Vale. i : : - 3960 0 o|!the sum of 15,596/, the tender of Mr. T. Wingrove, of 
J. E. Davies, Cardiff : Pees » 3,950 ec o| Northampton, for the- erection of the schools in Wheatley — 
E. EDWARDS, Nelson (accepted yey ‘ . 3,890 0 oO’ Street, according to plans prepared by Messrs, G. & J. Steane. 


Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. Established 1847. 


THe LANE END WORKS, Live 


(Chairman—J, SpzncER BALFouR, M.P, General Manager—T. FREEMAN.) 


2 London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras N. W. 
CGiABGED BRrICE Ss  ~§ 


pREs” = CLAY—WNon-absorbent and Ferruginous. GLAZBH—Hard and almost : Indestructible. oe i 
—Please shee 5 : 
*Oast-Iron Glaze.” £>, en oH TILES. —Please specity 
Roars aZe. SEs PB) 2 LlsS, ee * te ae ecunae ” 


With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and CEILINGS. 
N.B.—These cannet detach through Vibration or Dam», 


Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOUSE, inc uding © 
Messrs. SPIERS & POND’S Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which- work © 
was carried out by the LANE END SORES, Limited. 


By HOT WATER, 2, High and {oe Peas faincaved Low Pilih Steam, and Improved 
Moist Hot Air Apparatus. 


‘it: A TEOR. | = 


EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES AND PLANS FREE. 


COMYN CF ING ‘ CO. CASTLE STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON. 


BBUTT’S patent “ SAFETY” anc 
ee FOR STABLES, YARDS, Po oe ‘ 
LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &e. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, DRY WALKING SURFACE. - 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. ~ 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. pe 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
C. G. TEBBUTT Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING 
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nen 
a on Sageled PATENT GIBBS’ PATENT Saree Tale 
Noiseless Outlet Ventilator, Noiseless Outlet Ventilator. 
ee WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, 


From 22/= each. , 


In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY THE 
ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE 
LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 

THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 
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BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS. PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. y 
CHEAPEST, : KINDLY 
STRONGEST, ee COMPARE MAKE 
AND No. 16. abate AND 
BEST VENTILATOR Pisa PRICE. 
IN THE MARKET. ——= 
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No. 4 (Circular Front). 
| STRONG GALVANISED BoARD SCHOOL 
PATTERN. 


a 


GOTHIC. 


Som PIPE PATTERN. 


(Registered Design.) 
PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF ! 
EXTRACTOR. ae? 


LP. 


aes PRICE LIST—EX-WORKS, LIVERPOOL, (Subject to Alteration without Notice.) 
ROOF VENTILATORS, Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 


’ Extractor, 12in. dia, ...... 44 to 6 in. pipe..£111 6 | Extractor, DOAncoiney astae se 8 to 10 in. pipe..£3 17 O} Extractor, 36 in. dia. ...... 14to18 im. pipe..£9 15 O 
Ue ” ” AE es » oe 17 6 ” Sie. See 9 to 12 ” = 5 5 0} 9 = SLT Gy od seats 16 to 20 ,, + 1117 6 
“SS eee 6-08. 3) 2527726 Se kee ales Oe 12 ee ek, Be OL wee AB Hie oes 1B to% ., -- 1626-0 
Tae 7 t09 2 ye ee Oe GO 9 BOS gr aor tes - LERRAO Re ak tele ALO OB yet” BEG ra teln,, 9} OS Oe 


New Illustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


OHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


7 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


fl] Telephone Number, 1389. Telegrams--VENTILATION, Liverpool. 
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WALWORTH ROAD BAPTIST CHAPEL has recently under- 
gone considerable alterations and redecoration. The work has 
been executed in the best style by Messrs. Pitman & Son, of 
Newgate Street, under the direction of Mr. J. E. Sears, 
F.RLBA? — 

THE Edinburgh and Glasgow Aérated Bread Company 
have erected extensive works at Glasgow, fitted up with all the 
recent and modern improvements. The ventilation has been 
carried out by Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co, ventilating 
engineers, London and Glasgow, who have introduced their 
improved system of ventilation, their improved patent self. 
acting exhaust ventilators being used for the extraction of the 
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DESIGNS FOR FURNITURE, 


THE Council of the Society of Arts hold a sum 
balance of the subscriptions to the Owen Jones Memorial 
Fund, presented to them by the Memorial Committee, on con- 
dition of their spending the interest in prizes to “Students of 
the Schools of Art, who in annual competition produce the 
best designs for household furniture, carpets, wall - papers 
and hangings, damasks, chintzes, &c, regulated by the prin- 
ciples laid down by Owen Jones.” The prizes will be awarded 
on the results of the annual competition for the Science and 


of 4002, the - 


Art Department, Competing designs must be marked “Ip 
Competition for the Owen Jones Prizes.” No candidate who 
has gained one of the above prizes can again take part in the 
competition, The next award will be made in 1891, when six ~ 
prizes are offered for competition, each prize to consist of a 
bound copy of Owen Jones’s “ Principles of Design,” and the 
Society’s bronze medal. 


vitiated air. Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co,’s improved self. 
locking fanlight openers have been applied to all the windows 
for the introduction of fresh air. This apparatus is so simple 
that a child can adjust it, the windows remaining locked at any 
angle. : ; 

THE Corporation of Dublin are seeking for tenders for the 
electric lighting of part of the city, for which work authority 
to raise money has been sought. 

THE Dublin Corporation have applied to the Local Govern- : 

ment Board to sanction the following loans :—so,ooo/. for the = 2 


purpose of an installation for the supply of electricity ; 3,500/, THE BERLIN SEWAGE FARMS. 


for the erection of stables; 3,000/. ee purchase of ue 
and erection of buildings for gas and meter testing offices ; THE meeting of the International Medical Congress at Berlin 
5,000/. for market purposes ; and 1,500/ for the purpose of ‘in the first wake of August afforded, says Dr. Drysdale to the 
providing improved pumping power for the drainage of the members the advantage of being conducted over these farms 
South Lotts, Forbes oes Soe. De aie! by Stadrath Marggraff and other gentlemen connected with the 
A RECORD OFFICE is to be erected at Melun, which is in. sewage farms of that city. Berlin is divided into twelve dis- 
tended to preserve the archives of the department Seine-et- tricts, which have each of them its own pumping-station, which | 
Marne. The design will be obtained by COM PEUMOD, Ot Olt anda outs sewage of its part of the one anda half million of 
those which were lodged on Monday. The building is to cost inhabitants composing the population of Berlin to the different 
180,0co francs, and the first prize amounts only to I,500 francs. farms purchased by the municipality. These pumping-stations 
IT is proposed to erect a crematorium in the Southern sent in the year 1888-89 44,919,000 cubic métres of water to 
Cemetery, Manchester, from the designs of Messrs. Salomons the farms to be purified there. This means daily, and per head 
& Steinthal, at a cost of about 6,000/, of the population, 103 litres ; and as only 64 litres per head are 
FOR many years a piece of partly waste ground, opposite | furnished by the water companies daily, 38 litres per head are 
the Queen’s Theatre in Dublin, has been an eyesore. Mr. added from the rainfall in the city and the various wells of sale - 
Dillon, the owner, has again proposed to utilise it as a site for and fresh water therein. The total extent of the farms used. 
a theatre, and plans have been prepared. There is no doubt | for the purification of the sewage is 7,614 hectares, which, at 
_ the rate of 2} acres to the hectare, gives nearly 19,000 acres” 


the arrangement would be advantageous ; but, owing to the : 4 
rivalry of the numerous proprietors of patent rights in Dublin devoted to this purpose in Berlin. London has not a single 
it is difficult for the citizens to obtain a new theatre, although it | acre utilised for the purification of its sewage. The farms are 


may be a necessity. | situated partly on the north and partly on the south of Berlin. 


W. WATSON & SONS, JOHN DALE, 


OPTICIANS & NANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
THEODOLITES, LEVE LS, &c. Ranges, 
New Ten-inch Builder's Level, with parallel plates, Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, 
First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, Sash Fasteners, 


as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN NIGHTINGALE’S | 


ROOFING SLATES 7 te ae 


Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. BEYELLED WO00D BLOCK 
: REGISTERED No. 60808, sae 
: 4 | Sole Proprietors: NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby — 
sie Rae alin Quarries (near Specialty: “BALTIC REDWOOD.” 


B f 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards: 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886. 


International Exhibition, NUNIe rn ee 
= RICHARD ANDERSON & C0, 
o, bees 


ON B Model teenie’ New- 
ha Riss (Successors to SANDERSON & Oo.) 
SSR DEEP OLIVE GREEN, i ae Established 1852. 
DARK GREEN. RDA 


castle Exhibition, 1887, 
Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN. 
FOR PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


THE LIMMER 

ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 

ESTAB.) ; LIMITED. : (1871. ee 

COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE — 

For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, — 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Bolts, 


Ask for ‘‘SURVEYING LIST. 


W. WATSON & SOWS, 


Opticians to HM. Government, 


3138 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.| 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


“= 112 Ibs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to lginch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
& 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
and Hereford Water Works. 

4 Specially adapted for Con- 
’ crete Floors and Street Paving. 


=|... ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 


4 > * 


Contractors to H.M. Government. 


= j] Quick setting; test 3 parts P 
Se J eeene 2G] BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., L (G H ] NING | 
SSS VAN S55 } : 2 si 
eS Wana, SS finest, most plastic, beat rand LIMITED, R 

She mc ceeoncerss'| KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


me, adapted for laying encauastic 
tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


CONDUCTORS, — 


CHURCH SPIRES AND CHIMNEE 
SHAFTS REPAIRED. : 


iP Existing Conductors Examined - 


STEAM ENGINES 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyYDRAULIO j ‘ 
foes fiapbia Me Fhe lan a \ In Small: Sizes, and Ronartsd won, a 
aes EIcHT First-Ciass Paize MEDALS 
CHAFF CUTTING, Price Lists Post Free. : 
ARBLE WORK. GRINDING, IGA Ln, 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim? ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 101 LEADENHALL STREET, 
’ VENTILATING, LONDON, E.C. ee 

Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and PUMPING, &. Telegrams—“ Tonnerre, London.” 


Polishing Works, OLUME XLIII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, |E. S. HINDLEY. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered Ss 
Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES TEER, See ee Price 12s. 6d 
ie 11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, venti ae oer et C 
always on hand, ‘ Works—BOURTON, DORSET, Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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‘The southern ones, Osdorf, Heinersdorf and others, are most 
beautiful and successful farms, and about 71 per cent. of the 
ground of these farms is irrigated by the sewage ; 96 per cent. 


of this irrigated part is drained. The length of the pipes which | 
convey the sewage to the farms varies from 964 métres (about | 


five-eighths of a mile) to 18,626 métres, or about 114 miles, 
and the diameter of the main tubes varies from one métre 
to three-quarters of a métre. 
diameter of the pipes is lessened, and, finally, those used to 
convey the sewage to the fields do not exceed one-fifth of a 
métre. The conduits end at the highest point of the ground to 
be irrigated, and the most inclined fields are employed as 


Once arrived at the farms the | 


' effluent. 


meadows, whilst the flatter fields are used for the cultivation of | 
roots ; and some fields are covered in winter time by sewage > 


for some months, and then used for the production of cereals in 


_ spring. The water is conveyed from the highest point of the 


fields by ditches, half a métre in depth, and where root crops 
are concerned the sewage is allowed only to touch the roots of 


the plants ; but in the case of meadows it flows over the whole | 
surface of the meadow. The idea that such farms become | 


unfit for use in some years by clogging up, and then unable to 
purify sewage any longer, is now known to be erroneous, and 
after many years of use the sewage water is still cnly a slightly 
muddy fluid, and the effluent is pure, clear and inodorous. 

With respect to the purchase-money of the farm, the older 
portion cost about 800,000/., which at 33 per cent. would require 
28,000/. as interest on capital. In 1889 these farms yielded 
less than this to the extent of 16,0007, which was all that the 
city of Berlin had to pay in aid of them; whereas London has 
to pay an endless amount for the construction of useless tanks 
at Barking, sludge vessels, &c., and all without raising a blade 
of grass or a single root by the aid of her sewage, 

In Frankfort the cost per head for classifying the sewage 
was found to be 1 22 mark; in Wiesbaden, 068 mark ; and in 
Berlin only 0:48 mark, or about 53d. per head of the population 
per annum. But the machinery used for the purification of 
sewage where there is no sewage-farm goes on continually 
diminishing in value; whereas the sewage-farms become 
always more and more valuable as property. So that both 
with respect to the condition of the effluent and the expense 
the Berlin system is vastly superior to the London system. 
With respect to the effluent the thirteen years’ experience of 
some of the Berlin farms shows how pure it is, and that it will 
always remain as pure is now ascertained. The effluent has 
almost no suspended ‘solids in it, and all these are removed by 


International 


| time in that year. 


_ might equally be made in London, is a splendid success. 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


AWARDED GOLD MEDALS, 
Health Exhibition and mrchitectaral and 
Building Trades Exhibition (1889). 


filtration through the ground. Sometimes the effluent from the 


| basins contains iron, and in such a case the water may be 


opaque and like lime-water. There were very few microbes in 
the effluent. In 100,000 parts of Berlin sewage arriving at 
Osdorf there are about 16 parts of ammonia, and in the effluent 
only a trace of this product. The amount of chlorine is not 
changed by irrigation ; 100,000 parts of sewage require 28 parts 
of permanganate of potash to oxidise it, and the same quantity 
of effluent required only two parts of the salt to do so, Of 
course all sewage contains far more salt than can be utilised by 
the plants ; but this does not affect the excellent quality of the 
Grass lands purify rather better than root crops. 
Only 1-26th of the phosphoric acid contained in the sewage 
appears in the effluent. 

The city of Berlin has taken advantage of the existence of 
these farms to employ a number of persons in agriculture. 
Some of the workmen receive in wages and kind a value of 
about 60/7. yearly. The day labourers receive about 20/, and 
women about 10/, with lodging and farm produce, which makes 
the yearly income of each family about 60/. also. There are 
also about goo paupers who are employed on the farms accord- 
ing to their powers. The produce of their Jabour is estimated 
as about worth one-fourth of that of the ordinary labourers. 
The health of the population employed on the farms has been 
examined by Professor Virchow and found to be excellent. 
Thus, in 1889 there was not a single case of typhoid fever 
among them, although that disease prevailed in Berlin for a 
That population consisted of 1,960 persons. 
There were only thirteen deaths in the year, and of these only 
three were grown up persons, the rest were children. There 
was very little contagious disease among the employés; a few 
cases of measles, diphtheria and croup are mentioned. There 
was no evidence of any disease caused by the irrigations. 
With respect to diphtheria, that is considered by many to be, 
like measles, never originating de movo, but only by con- 
tagion. Altogether, the experiment made in Berlin, and which 
It is 
true that the situation of Berlin, in the midst of a plain, is 
favourable ; but as Dr. Carpenter, of Croydon, has often 
taught, all soils can be used for irrigation if only too much is 
not put upon a soil that is unsuited for heavy doses of sewage. 
Eventually I feel sure that all cities will imitate Berlin. Only 
it is humiliating to think that London should lie so much in the 
rear of scientific practice, and require so much wakening up to 
make it attend to its own best interests in this matter. 
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ee 
on the Hudson River to West Point and return, and other trips 

THE VISIT OF THE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE | and entertainments are being arranged for. One afternoon will 
be set aside for the proceedings connected with the unveiling 

TO AMERICA, : of a statue of the late Mr. Alexander L. Holley. The head- 

AN event of importance in the history of the Iron and Steel | quarters of the Institute at New York will probably be at the 
Institute of Great Britain will be the holding of its annual | Park Avenue Hotel. Trips are intended as follows :—October 
meeting this year in the United States. The provisional pro- | 4 and 5, to visit a number of manufacturing establishments and 


: g ; é : works in Philadelphia and its vicinity. Cctober 7, to Lebanon 
gramme of the meeting has been issued. While the meetings | t9 visit the famous Cornwall iron ore mines, and to inspect the 


of the Institute do not begin until Wednesday, October I, a | plant at Steelton of the Pennsylvania Steel Company. Octo- 
cordial invitation, says the Chicago Journal of Commerce, is | ber 8, te Pittsburg, stopping at Altoona and at Johnstown, the 
extended by the American Institute of Mining Engineers to | former town famous for the shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
attend its sessions, which will be held in New York, on Monday, | Company, passing through Johnstown, the scene of the great 
September 29, and Tuesday, September 30. The meetings of | flood of 1889. October 9, 10, 11 and 12, at Pittsburg. A 
the Iron and Steel Institute at New York will-be held on | number of excursions will be arranged during these days to 
Wednesday morning, October 1, Thursday morning, October 2, | iron and steel works, natural gas wells, and the Connellsville 
and Friday morning, October 3. These meetings will be held | coke region. During the stay at Pittsburg two international 
in Chickering Hall, Fifth Avenue and Eighteenth Street. The | meetings will be held. October 13 and 14 will be spent in 
provisional list of papers proposed to be read was as follows :— | Chicago. Excursions are being arranged to local iron and steel 
1, “American Blast-Furnace Yield.” By Mr. James Gayley, | works and manufacturing establishments. Members will make — 
Pittsburg, Pa. 2. “Testing Materials of Construction in the | choice of two alternative excursions from Chicago—the one to 
United States.” By Messrs. Hunt & Clapp, Pittsburg. 3. ‘The | the iron and copper mines of the Lake Superior district, and 
Manufacture of Steel in the United States.” By Mr. Henry | the other to the iron and coal regions of the Southern States, © 
M. Howe, Boston, Mass. 4. ‘‘ The Thomson Electric Welding ; : : 
Process.” By Professor Thomson, New York. 5. “The SS 
Manufacture of Spirally-Welded Steel Pipes in the United : Z 
States.” By Mr. J.C. Bayles, New York. 6. “The Develop- THAME CHURCH. . 
ment of the Iron Manufacture of Virginia.” By Mr. E. C. ; . Re ne 
Pechin, Cleveland, Ohio. 7. “The Use of Water-Gas in the | THE parish church of Thame has been reopened by the Bishop 
United States.” By Mr. B. Loomis, Hartford, Conn. 8. “The | of Oxford, The tower has had its external rough cast removed, 
Coke Industry of the United States.” By Mr. J. D. Weeks, | and stonework repaired and pointed. On removing theplaster 
Pittsburg. g. “Recent Progress in the Manufacture of War | traces of an ancient stone string-course were found under the 
Material in the United States.” By Mr. W. H. Jacques, | parapet, which has been restored with new carved gargoyles 
Bethlehem, Pa. 10. “The Composition and Wearing Qualities | similar to old. A new oak arm has been given the vane and 
of Steel Rails.” By Dr. Charles B. Dudley, Altoona, Pa. the ironwork regilded, whilst a copper-band lightning-conductor 
The provisional list of papers to be offered by the Iron and | has been attached. From the interior of the tower theold 
Steel Institute at the proposed international meeting in the | plaster ceiling has been removed, and the ancient oak beam _ 
United States, October 9 and Io, are :—r. “ The Protection of | restored. New oak-panel ceiling with moulded ribs has been _ 
Iron and Steel Ships against Foundering from Injury to their | put up, the piers and spandrils to arches of tower repaired and 
Shells, including the use of Armour.” By Sir N. Barnaby, | colour-stains removed. The handsome brass chandelier for- 
K.C.B., London. 2 “The Recent Development of Marine | merly in the nave is now hung in the centre of the tower- 
Engineering.” By Mr. A. E. Seaton, Hull. Sir Lowthian Bell | ceiling. In the transepts, internally, the old plaster-panels of 
has also been asked to prepare a paper embodying his views | ceiling have been removed and the fine old oak beams restored, 
on the present state of the iron manufacture. The ceiling has been raised so as to clear tower arches, the 
After the meetings there will be an excursion by steamer . panels now being filled in with oak boards. A new oak- 
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boarded ceiling has been put in the chapel to the south 
transept. The tracery to window in this transept has been 
removed, the stonework restored, and new lead glazing filled 
in. As regards the nave, the plaster ceiling has been removed 
and the timber roof opened up. Evidence of oak tracery for 
filling in spandrils of ribs to tie-beams was found here, and 
new tracery has been filled in with spandrils to correspond 
with the old. New oak purlins, tie-beams, rafters, &c., where 
required have been put in, as well as carved oak bosses to 
moulded ridge ; the whole of timbers being covered with tongued- 
oak boarding. The stonework of the clerestory windows has been 
restored, and the windows filled in with new lead glazing. The 
gallery by the west end has been removed, and the fine west 
windows “opened up. The stonework has been restored and 
new glazing given. A new oak traceried door has been placed 
under this window, complete with ornamental ironwork, The 
galleries from the aisles have been removed, The external 
work has involved a general removing of soil, lowering of 
ground and laying in new drain. The plaster has been 
removed from the walls of the transepts, the clerestory and 
the west end. The stone walling has been repaired and 
pointed, and the wrought stonework renewed with Weldon 
stone where occasion required. The roofs of the nave and 
transepts have been covered with new sheet lead. Turning to 
the chancel, the flat ceiling has been removed, and the old oak 
-roof thoroughly restored and covered with wrought oak boards, 
and outside with sheet lead. The modern panelling has been 
removed and the moulded string-course restored. On remov- 
ing the panelling remains of a double piscina were found and 
have been carefully restored. The beautiful and richly-wrought 
screens and chancel stalls, with the linen-fold panelling, have 
been thoroughly cleansed from the accumulated paint, and 
restored to the natural oak. A new base has been put under 
the curb of the chancel stall. The unsightly mullions and 
transoms to the upper part of the large light in the east 


window bave been filled in with new stone tracery and re- | 


glazed. The old rough cast was removed from the walls, and 
the stonework renewed and pointed. New glazing has been 
given to the south window. The floor of the chancel has been 
laid in part with encaustic tiles and Portland stone paving. 
The tomb railing of Lord Williams has been lowered and 
reduced in size. The whole cost of restoring the chancel has 
been borne by Mr. Wykeham-Musgrave. The work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Silver & Sons, Altwood Works, Maiden- 
head, Berks, under the direction of Mr. J: Oldrid Scott. 
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RAILWAY WORKSHOPS AT CREWE. 


On Tuesday last the Society of Engineers visited the London 
and North-Western Railway Works at Crewe. Among those 
present were Mr. Henry Adams (president), Mr. W. Newby 
Colam (vice-president), Mr. A: T. Walmisley (past president), 
Mr. G. A. Pryce Cuxson (secretary). Upon the arrival of the 
visitors at the works (which cover an area of over 85 acres of 
ground) they were conveyed to the Bessemer steel converting- 
house, where the process of steel-making was shown, after 
which they proceeded past the Siemens-Martin furnaces to the 
14-inch merchant mill, where the spring-plates and fish-plates 
are rolled, Here the latter after being passed through the 
rolls are sawn to the required lengths, punched, straightened 
and finished ready for sending away. Thence to the rail mill, 
which was occupied in rolling 30-feet lengths of rails, 90 lbs. 
per yard; thence to the points and crossings-shop, where the 
different kinds of switches and crossings were in process of 
manufacture. The next shop which was visited was the boiler- 
shop. Here locomotive and stationary boilers, as well as 
bridgework, were seen in different stages of manufacture, the 
hydraulic rivetting machinery being especially worthy of notice. 
Thence they passed on to the flanging-shop, where the various 
plates used in the boilers are stamped and flanged under 
powerful hydraulic presses. After viewing the boiler-mounting 
shop where the boilers are tubed, mounted with their various 
fittings and tested, they visited the iron foundry, where the 
different machines for plate-moulding may be seen in operation. 
From here they passed on to the tender-shop, where, in addition 
to the tenders and tanks for the locomotives, the steel frames 


| for the 42-feet carriages with the radial axle were inspected. The 


next place of interest is the forge, where was seen the large 
plate mill, used for rolling boiler and frame plates. Other 
objects of interest in this department were a large circular saw 
for cutting up bars and slabs cold, a Ramsbottom 30-ton duplex 
steam-hammer, and the tyre-rolling and finishing mill. They 
next visited the iron forge where the merchant bars are rolled, 
and through the steel foundry to the paint shop, where the 
various processes in connection with painting the engines were 
seen, Here the party re-entered their special saloon carriages 
and were conveyed to the “deviation” shops, and were shown 
through the testing department, where the chain and other 
testing machines were seen at work. Thence they passed 
through the millwright’s shop to the joiner’s shop, where a 
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number of wood-working machines were seen in operation. 
They next visited the iron and stamping forge, where the 
various articles manufactured there were exhibited. The next 
shops visited were the erecting shops, where the building of 
new locomotives was in progress, as well as repairs to engines 
which have been running. Thence to the wheel shop, where a 
number of cast-steel wheels and compound engine cranks and 


straight axles were seen in various stages of completion ; also” 


the machine for cutting out the throws of the crank, They 
next came to the fitting shop, where the various parts of the 
engines are fitted together and finished before being sent to the 
different erecting shops. In this shop also were seen a number 
of tools which have been especially designed for turning out 
the work quickly and economically. ‘This being the last shop 
to be inspected, the visitors rejoined their saloon carriages and 
were conveyed back to London by express train. 


PICTURES AT THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 


In the Fine Art Galleries of this exhibition in addition to the 
admirable collection of oil-paintings, by French artists, from the 
Paris salons, which have already been widely noticed, the visitor 
will find a series of drawings by M. Paul Renouard which are well 
worth careful inspection. Most of them have been lent by the 
proprietors of the Gvafhic, in which paper they were from time 
to time reproduced, and cleverly depict scenes of London life, 
chiefly from a humorous point of view. M. Renouard has a 
facile pencil, and is evidently a keen observer of human nature, 
for in his sketches he has just caught many of our little 
peculiarities, which he makes amusing, whilst never offending 
our insular pride. To our thinking, he is most successful in his 
sixteen drawings representing prison life. These are most 
admirable. M. Renouard is not wholly a “comic” artist, and 
he never attempts to extract fun out of a subject which should 
be serious. Thus, his Picking Oakum, Invalid Women, The 
Prison Gate, and The Husband, the Wife and the Child have 
much pathetic interest. On the other hand, such sketches as 
Shaving are excellent caricatures. The scenes from the 
rehearsal of a London pantomime, too, are exceedingly 
amusing ; whilst in portraits the artist is also very successful. 
He has some here which are striking likenesses, notably of a 
group of Royal Academicians. Another exhibit of a similar 
kind is a series of original sketches by M. Pilotelle, which will 


They represent court 
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be found interesting to lady visitors. 
and other costumes, 
devoted to fashion. 
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ENGINEERING STUDIES. 


ON Monday Mr. Alderman Bailey delivered a lecture to the 
students of the Trades and Industries Classes at the Man- 
chester Technical School. He said they must remember that 
the mere acquisition of knowledge was not the first object of 
education. They were engaged there in what were called 
technical studies. Technical education was the discipline of 


‘the public intellect in relation to labour, and whatever might be 
was quite 


said about the various methods advocated, he 
content to admire the systems in use in that noble institution. 
So long as there were many ways of earning bread, there would 
be many diverse opinions as to that which was the best in 
technical education. It was, however, satisfactory to know that 


not only there, but throughout the manufacturing districts of this 


country, the study of the rationalisation of commercial energy © 


was making fair progress. These were competitive days, and 
a man who was a mere scholar, “that and nothing more,” was 
as useless as those marvels of mechanical skill’ which he saw 
the other day, the engines of the “ Teutonic” without steam, but 
which had force equal to 18,000 horses, when the boilers worked. 
An educated engineer was like a storage battery ; he must be 
ready for instant use. A man might be a good mathematician ; 
he might have all the learning of all the schools, and have all 
the philosophy of the sages from Moses to Plato, and. from 
that divine Greek to Huxley and Herbert Spencer, 
he lacked the power of will to utilise his knowledge he was 
poorer than the pauper stone-breaker on the wayside, and even 
of less value to mankind than the servile phonograph drum, 
which had the mechanical morality to reproduce what had been 
given to it, and to repeat what had been scratched upon its 
mind. Why would that Classic of every English lad, Defoe’s 


and yet if 


“Robinson Crusoe,” be for ever popular among the boys of our. 


race ?- The secret of its fascination was this—it symbolised those 
qualities of pluck, patience, hard work and love of adventure 


which we had inherited from our Scandinavian ancestors, — 
and which had placed us in the primacy of the races 
It exalted those forces which overcame all 


of the world. 
obstacles—forces which made dry bones live, and which had 
made British axes ring in the backwoods of America; which 
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nknown before ; and which had | the engineer was en 
Stanley through the perils of , regulate his 
Englishmen the pioneer map- | using weig 


odern world. He knew of no tained that a weig 


had sent British ships to seas u 
carried Moffat, Livingstone and 
the Dark Continent, and made 
makers of the atlas of the m 
trade, no profession, which required so much hard study, so 
much imagination, and so much knowledge of values as that 
of the engineer. He must know something about everything ; 
but above all, he must know everything about something. Yet, 
as it was utterly impossible in the limits of a man’s life to be 
well versed in all engineering, the time for the all-round man— 
the Jack-of-all-trades—having passed, one particular subject 
must be chosen, and that, in a perfectly sane manner, kept well | 
to the front. ‘When aman walked along a road he had a 
destination, and a student ought to have in his mind the one | 
particular branch to which he meant to devote his chief 
energies, and to know as much about it as any living man. The 
study of engineering history was the quickest and surest method | 
of getting at the wisdom of the past ; it would enable them to | 
understand, compare, value and measure the present, and thus 
enable them to assist to ennoble and enrich the future. They 
might map out the sequence of events. with their relation to 
each other, and give system and order to their thinking. Such 
a course of mental discipline would prepare the way for all the 
logical methods that would enable them to reject the false and , 
discover the good, the true and the beautiful ; and if they 
were fond of essay writing, which by all means they should 
cultivate, it would enable them to give proper reasons for the . 
opinions they held. What was this historical knowledge but . 
the rich record of the work of the best and cleverest and | 
most successful men who had worked in the same direction | 
as that in which they might be engaged? They could examine 
their difficulties, and appreciate their obstacles, and measure 
their mistakes and errors of judgment, and not only 
study their best but also their worst ‘work, and see the 
course which would have been successful, and sometimes why 
carelessness or want of judgment led to failure. Their future 
course as engineers would be guided and controlled by the 
followers of Dr. Joule, the great discoverer of the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, whose name would for ever rank with those 
ef Galileo and Newton and other schoolmasters of God’s 
creation. The coming man would be the Thermist. The | 
progress made in the mechanical use of energy, heat and force 
during the last twenty years had been much influenced by this 
increased knowledge of the reign of law. As a result of the 
_ experiments which Dr. Joule carried to so successful an issue, 
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industry were greater than ever. Englishmen were not fools, | ventilator,” but which everybody will call the * Sugg ventilator,” 
and heaven was not deaf, notwithstanding the words of that | conquers the difficulty ‘by an ingenious, but simple, atrange- 
uncivil philosopher, Carlyle. We had many inherited qualities | ment. In the head, which is of larger diameter than the tube, 
and the best geographical position in the world, if we only had | an automatic float-valve is introduced which “any current 
the wit to see and use and appreciate our lot. There were no Ne ag ae 
signs that Englishmen had lost the prowess which distinguished ~ 2 5 
them of old. We were of the same flesh and blood as the : 
men who had, by their brave deeds and hard work, ennobled 
our history and given us a leading place among the nations. 
There were hopeful and unmistakable indications that the 
modern revival of learning was civilising our people. The 
public mind was not now neglected; workhouses and gaols 
were declared to be but clumsy expedients as homes for the 
weaker ones of our race. The school in future was to be the 
largest building of our English towns. The laws of the con- 
servation of mental, physical and moral energy demanded this ; 
patriotism and religion both approved, and English common 
sense assented to this true economy of force as the best method 
of strengthening the bonds of peace and the welfare of our 
native country. 
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THE CONTINUOUS UP-DRAUGHT VENTILATORS. 


AMONG the impediments to effective ventilation is the opposing 
force which is known as “down-draught,” a phrase that is 
hardly significant of the resistance by which many an earnest 
endeavour to remove foul air is nullified. It is not merely the 
effect of a variation of temperature by which time is lost in 
equalising the heat of the outgoing and incoming air, or the 
addition of a volume of heavier air which has to be pierced, 
but what is worse, there is generally an active force in the 
down-draught which it is difficult to overcome. Any one who | 
will glance over the descriptions of the early attempts to insure 
efficient ventilation must perceive the power of the evil in the 
means which were adopted to evade it. This is seen, for 
instance, in the acknowledgment of Dr. Arnott, when in a sort 
of doubt of his own or other peoples’ invention to ventilate a 
room from near the ceiling, he proposed the opening of windows : : > abe ema 
above and below, but the physician qualified the inventor, for, | passing upwards from a room will open. But it is no less — 
he added, “it is to be recollected that strong currents even of susceptible to a downward current or draught, although, — 
warm air are to many persons dangerous.” His own appliances | instead of opening, it closes the conduit. The tube is, in fact, 
to get over the difficulty presented by down and other draughts | sealed against a down-draught. Arnott used to place some 
denote how little can be done without the help of experience. value on what he called wire-drawn ventilation, or, in other 
The new patent, described as “,The continuous up-draught | words, there is less chance of stagnation in air when it has to 
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~ pass through a series of small openings than when there is only 
The upper plate of the new 
and, in order that rain or sea 
water cannot enter, the holes are raised above the general level 
Over all is a cap, which is a further protection 
against the action of the atmosphere, whether as rain or down- 
For all conditions of ventilation in houses 


a single course for its passage. 
ventilator is pierced with outlets, 


of the plate. 


draughts. 
the new invention promises 
of its: production by Messrs. 
warrant of its efficiency, 
reputation which is bound to 


factured by the firm. The apparatus can 


we recommend architects to examine it. 


be satisfied about the vast importance and general applicability 


of the new invention. 
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CANADIAN SHIP RAILWAY. 


Ir is proposed to connect Lake Huron 
Toronto by a ship railway, thus 
great lakes. 
lake navigation, 
lakes and Montreal. 


passage for 
St. Lawrence than by way of Buffalo, 


- Atlantic port some 100 miles east of 
American route would be made. 


ship railway would be 69 miles. The 


ridges to be crossed by the railway would be 664 feet above the 
grade south of the ridges 
and north of the ridges 
greater portion having long 
be lift-locks, with protecting 
terminus, and four turntables at certain points 


- Jevel of Lake Ontario. The heaviest 
would be 30 feet to the mile (1 in 176), 
20 feet to the mile (1 in 264), the 

_ grades to the summit. _There are to 
harbours, at each i 

- along the route, with sidings to enable 
other. There are to be 
4 feet 83 inch gauge, 

 perlineal yard. The ship railway, 
able, with three large locomotives, 


2,000 tons burthen (vessel and cargo) at the rate 
hours for the whole distance (69 miles). 


hour, or seven 
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JAMES EGAN 
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Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
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HERBERT HANKS. 
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— ___ ALSO SANITARY WORK. 
_ ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE. 


to be successful. 
William Sugg & Co. affords a 
for in gaslighting they have gained a 
be upheld in anything manu- 


shortening the route by the 
Such a railway would save about 409 miles of 
and 28 miles of canal between the head of the 
Besides the saving in lake and canal 
navigation, there would be the additional advantage of a cooler 
grain from the north-west to the seaboard by the 
while by the new route 
three days would be saved, moreover, between Duluth and the 
Atlantic, not to mention the fact that by the Canadian route an 


The length of the proposed 


three railway tracks of the ordinary 
the rails to weigh from Ico lbs. to 110 lbs. 
it is estimated, would be 
to transport a vessel of 
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Indeed, the fact 
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We are sure they will 
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total cost of the ship railway is put at 12,000,000 dols., or about 
half the outlay for a ship canal of the same capacity. 
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ts compiled spectally for this Journal by 
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An improved blind rack for 


13745. George Willcock, for “ Improvements in fastenings 


Improvements in centre bearings 


“An improvement in 
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890, being date of application in 
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G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


"1 & 738 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
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or Enamelled ; 


REGISTER STOVES, Fine Cast or Berlin 
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MANTEL REGISTERS, WASH-HOUSE 
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FITTINGS, and GENERAL COTTAGE 
FIXTURES; 


ARCHITECTURAL CASTINGS, PARK 
SEATS, HALL, SCHOOL, & THEATRE 
SEAT CASTINGS, RESTAURANT 
TABLES, LAVATORY STANDS, &c. 


Manufactured for the Trade only. 


REGISTERED DESIGN. 


The “ Palatine”’ Ventilating Grate, of which we give 
a front view, has been designed for Heating Ware- 
houses and Schools, and has given every satisfac- 
tion, is Elegant in Design, and effective for Heat- 
ing large Buildings. 

peal REO Seles ate ica I 
We have introduced several new Designs and Im- 
provements in Mantels and Ranges, of which we give 
one or two illustrations, and have recently given par- 
ticular attention to the production of special artistic 
designs to meet the present taste of architects for met oma 

internal decorative details of a more severely Classic i 

character than have hitherto been prevalent. 
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Can be had with Slow Combustion or Open Fire. 


Can be had with Slow Combustion or Open Fire. 


Can be had Fine Cast or Enamel Finishes, in imitation of Wood or Marbles. 


Can be had in Fins Cast or Enamel Finishes, in imitation of 
Wood or Marbles, 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held respcnsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts. Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. ; 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, ave requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reforter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CoveNtRY.—Nov. 30.—Plans, &c., are invited for Erection 
of Baths. Premiums of 1oo/. and 50/7. Mr. E. J. Purnell, 


_ Corporation Surveyor, Coventry. 


MorteEy.—Nov. 21.—Sketch Designs are invited for the 
Proposed Town Hall. Premiums of 100, 50 and 25 Guineas. 
Mr. M. Harold Sykes, Borough Surveyor, Morley. 

OLDHAM.—Oct. 7.—Designs are invited for Board School. 
Premiums, 50/7, 152. and 1o/. Mr. J. Rennie, Clerk to the 
School Board, Oldham. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHBURTON.—Oct. 2.—For Building Two Detached Villas. 
Mr. W. Rowell, Architect, Newton Abbot. 


AspaATRiA.—For Building Dwelling-house. Mr. Thomas 


Watson, Aspatria. 

BARNET —Oct. 2.—For Construction of Pipe Sewers. Mr. 
Mansbridge, Surveyor to the Local Board, 140 High Street, 
Barnet. 

BARNSLEY.—Sept. 27.—For Building Board School, Hoy- 
land Common. Mr. F. W. Dixon, Architect, Clegg Street, 
Oldham. 

BEAULIEU.—Oct. 11.—For Building Cemetery Chapel. 
Mr. W. Cherrett, Secretary to the Burial Board, Beaulieu, 
Southampton. 

BECKTON. — Sept. 29.—For Construction of Timber Lime 
Store and other Work. Engineer’s Department, County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BELFAST.—Sept. 30.—For Building Dispensary Buildings. 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

BILLERICAY.—-Oct. 6—For Building District Hospitaé. 
Mr. A. T. G. Woods, Architect, New Road, Brentwood, 

BISHOPSTEIGNTON.—Sept. 30.—For Constructing Service 
Water Tank and Laying Water-mains at Luton. Mr. Samuel 
Segar, Surveyor, Union Street, Newton Abbot. 

BRENTFORD.—Oct. 7.—For the Extension of Main Sewer. 
Mr. J. H. Strachan, Clifden House, Boston Road, Brentford. 

BRISTOL —Sept. 29.—For Erection of Board Schools. Mr. 
Alfred Ladd, 6 Belgrave Terrace, Kingswood, Bristol. 

BRISTOL.— Sept. 29.—For Erection of Two Pairs of Semi- 
detached Villa Residences. Mr. A. Barratt, Somerset Cham- 
bers, Corn Street, Bristol. 

BRITISH GUIANA — Dec. 31.—For Construction, Main- 
tenance and Working of Railway Extension. Secretary to 
Government, Georgetown, Detnerara. 

BURNLEY.—Sept. 30.—For Supply, Delivery and Erection 
of Iron Roof. Mr. F. S. Button, A.M.I.C.E., Town Hall, 
Burnley. 

CAMBERWELL.—Oct. 1.—For Constructing and Fitting-up 
Public Baths. Messrs. Spalding & Cross, Architects, 15 Queen 
Street; E.C. 

CARDIFF.—Sept. 30.—For Building Three Houses. 
Rigg, Architect, 24 High Street, Cardiff. 

CorK.—Oct. 2.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages. 
P. M‘Grath, Clerk, Workhouse, Cork. 

Cross Krys —Oct. 7.—For Building Villa and Cottage. 
Mr. A. D. Edwards, Public Hall, Abercarn, Mon. 

DEARHAM —Oct. 1.—For Building Two Cottages, Craika. 
Mr. C. Eaglesfield, Architect, Maryport. 


Mr. C. 


Mr. 
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Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements thé 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfactica, 


We are also manufacturers of— 
The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c. 
which can be fixed in any position. 
Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, Ae- 
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DEARHAM.—Sept. 30.—For Building Sunday School, &c. 
Mr. Clark, Architect, 114 High Street, Maryport. 

DEwsBuURY.—Oct. 2 —For Erection of New Offices for the 
Guardians. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Dewsbury. 

DROYLSDEN.—Sept. 27.—For Erection of Two Shops and 
Two Dwelling-houses. Mr. Frederic Smith, Architect, 6 Brown 
Street, Manchester. 

EXMINSTER.—Oct. 4.—For Extension of Gasworks. Mr. 
Arthur E. Ward, 9 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

FLEETWOOD.—Sept. 29.—For Erection of Covered Market. 
Mr. H. B. Buckley, Architect, 8 East Parade, Leeds. 

FRIERN BARNET.—Oct. 3—For Making-up Roads and 
Paving Crossings. Mr. George Clarke, Local Board Offices, 
Beaconsfield Road, New Southgate, N. 

GREENWICH.—Oct. 1.—For Supply of Broken Guernsey 
Granite, &c. Mr. J. Spencer, Board of Works, Greenwich. 

GRIMSBY.—Oct. 1.—For Additicns to Grzmsby News Offices. 
Mr. E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Grimsby. 

HACKNEY.—Sept. 29.—For Construction of Storm-relief 
Sewer. Mr. H. De la Hooke, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


HALIFAX.—Oct 2.—For Building Eighteen Scullery Houses 
and Forming Road, Esps Estate. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, 
Architects, 22 George Street, Halifax. 


HARPURHEY.—Sept. 27.—-For Providing Lavatory Accom- 
modation, &c., at Queen’s Park Museum. The City Surveyor, 
Manchester. 

HARRINGTON.— Oct. 6 —For Building Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, Classrooms, &c, Mr. W. G. Scott, Architect, Victoria 
Buildings, Workington, 

HENDON —Oct. 6.—For Making good Roadway, Paving 
Footpaths, Kerbing, Channelling and Lighting. Mr. Thos. 
Henry, Surveyor to the Union Rural Sanitary Authority, 
Wealdstone, R.S.O. 

HEYWOOD.—Sept. 27.—For Re-erection of Spinning Mill. 
Messrs. Stott & Sons, Architects, Haworth Buildings, Man- 
chester. 

HORBURY.—Sept. 27.—For Building Two Houses, Mr. 
H. P. Dawson, Architect, Horbury. 

KENNINGTON.—Sept. 29.—For Construction of Store and 
Other Buildings and Wrought-iron Railings. Mr. H. De la 
Hooke, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


KIDDERMINSTER.—Oct. 7.—For Building Warehouse. Mr. 
J. T. Meredith, Architect, Bank Buildings, Kidderminster. 


LEEDS.—Oct. 6.—For Rebuilding Refuse Destructor, Bur- 
mantofts. The Borough Engineer, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—Oct. 1.*—For Building Offices for the Prudential 
Assurance Company. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, RA., 29 New 
Cavendish Street, London, W. — eee 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—Sept. 27.—For Additions, &c., to 
Bridge Hotel. Mr. W. Scott Deakin, Architect, Central — 
Chambers, Shrewsbury, i eae fos 

LLANDYSSIL.—Sept. 27.—For Additions, &c., to Mansion. — 
Mr. J. Jenkins, Architect, Llandilo. Pi a 

Lonpon.—For Erection of Exhibition Buildings. Messrs, 
W. Howard & Co.,. 16 Finsbury Circus, B.C, = 

Lonpon.—Sept. 29.—For Removing Granite Steps, &c., 
and Construction of New Steps leading from Waterloo Bridge 
Road to Belvedere Road. The Engineer, London County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. ~ : Hare 

LONDON.—Sept. 29.—For the Supply of Stores. Mr, J. D. 
Higgins, Secretary, Great Western Railway, Paddington 
Station, W. % 


LONDON.—Sept. 30.—For Erection of Telegraph Factory. — 
Mr. H. W. Primrose, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. : roa 


MORTLAKE.—Oct. 15.—For the Supply and Erection of 
Sewage Sludge, Pressing Plant and Machinery. Mr. J. C. 
Melliss, 232 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C, 


NEWPORT.—Oct. 1.—For Alterations and Additions to the 
Crosskeys Board School. Mr. T. S. Edwards, 20 High Street, 
Newport, Mon. ee oes 

NEw TREDEGAR.—Oct. 1.—F or Building Thirty-two Houses. 

Mr. Aaron Davies, Pontlottyn, near Rhymney. Beas. 

NortH SrockTon.—Oct. 1.—For Ironfounders’ Work in 
Roof and Building of Proposed New Station. Mr. William 
Bell, North-Eastern Railway Company, York. - re 


NORTH STOCKTON.—Oct. 1.—For Bricklayer and Mason, 
Carpenter and Joiner, Slater, Plasterer, Plumber, Glazier, Gas- 
fitter and Painter’swork on Proposed New Station. Mr. William 
Bell, North-Eastern Railway Company, York. ; ae 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. oe 


PERFECTION IN DOOR SPRINGS. 


The EMPRESS “ VICTOR” 


=== The EMPRESS “ VICTOR” 


is the neatest of all 


is attachable on front or 


i ———— 


i 


Pneumatic Springs. Does 


back or on either hand 


of doors. Fixed quickly 


by any one, and ean be 


taken away when re- 


moving to other premises. 


GROW BT 1.02 tiex.| Ea VER Fe 
— RQ” 
* ————— S 
re 


Es ee OR =: Ee IT ae. 
SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE = a eae 


SPRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


ERT ADAMS, | 


PATHNTER, 


|67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E.. 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


OPV AL A el A ed AL A el eed 
Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
TON ee WA Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 
Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patentsand Specialties, all known to be of 
ie the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
iS ot | Mi i International Awards, will be sent on application as| - 
TINT AIT? \ above. 


|| its work better, and ean 
be fixed where others can- 
not. It is made in various 
sizes to suit large or small 
doors, ee 


6 


VICTOR 


m7 Say eS 


Yj — 
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NORTH WALSHAM. — Sept. 30.— For Warming Parish 


Church by Hot Water. The Vicar. 

NOTTINGHAM —For Enlarging Caretaker’s House at School. 
Mr. A. H. Goodall, Architect, Market Street, Nottingham. 

PADDINGTON.—Sept. 30.—For Postal Sorting Office. 
H. W. Primrose, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

PONTELAND. — Sept. 29. — For Additions to Workhouse. 
Mr. W. L. Newcombe, Architect, 89 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. : 

RHYL.—Sept. 29.—For Building Three Residences. Mr. 
R. E. Hughes, Architect, 2 Wood Street, Rhyl. 

ROMFORD.—Oct. 4.—For the Supply of Blue Guernsey 


Granite. Mr. A. H. Hunt, Offices of Local Board of Health, 
Romford. 


SEECHE.—Sept. 26.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Farmhouse. Mr. D. Clack, 19 London Road, Lynn. 


SHEERNESS —Oct. 1.—For Building Engine-house. Mr. 
Wm. W. Copland, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Sheerness. 


SOUTHAMPTON. — Oct. 1.— For Building House, Shop, 
Carriage Sheds, &c. Messrs. Lemon & Blizard, Lansdowne 
House, Castle Lane, Southampton. 


SOUTH WOODFORD.—Oct. 7.—For Building Postmen’s 
Sorting Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Sept. 29.—For Additions to Lodge at 
Mearclough, Construction of Road, &c. Mr. F. Rothera, 
Surveyor, Town Buildings, Sowerby Bridge. 


SWINDON.—Oct. 6.—For Erection of New Dispensary, 
Swimming-baths, Offices and Stores. Mr. F. Tegg, Secretary, 
Great Western Railway Medical Fund Society, High Street, 
New Swindon, Wilts. 


SWINDON.— Oct. 13.—For the Erection and Completion of 
Westcott School. Mr. B. Binyon, Architect, Princes Street 
Chambers, Ipswich. 


TEDDINGTON.—Oct. 13.—For the Supply and Erection of 
Steam Engines, Pumps, Air Compressors, Sludge Presses and 
other Machinery. The Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Ted- 
dington. 


TREDEGAR. — Oct. 6.—For Erection of Two Class- 
rooms at Upper Rhymney School, for Bedweilty School Board. 
Mr. C. Dauncey, Clerk, Tredegar. , 


Mr. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WALKER.—Oct. 3.—For Building Lodge at Recreation 


Ground. Mr. T. M. Sturgess, 34 Collingwood Street, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

WALLSEND.—For Building Infant School. 
Architect, 59 Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

WANSTEAD.—Oct. 3.— For Making Up Roadway. Mr. 
Wm. Blewitt, Local Board Offices, Wanstead. 

WAPPING.—Sept. 29 —For Laying-out Recreation Ground. 
The Architect, County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

WEST HARTLEPOOL.—Oct. 1.—For Construction of Water- 
Tank, supported with Built and Rolled Girders on Tower of 
Masonry, Cast-iron Columns, Pipes, Struts, Stays, Bolts, &c., 
and Iron Roof. Mr. T. Bower, Engineer to the Hartlepool 
Gas and Water Company. 

WILLINGTON QuAy.— Sept. 29—For Building Stores, 
Lecture Hall, &c. Mr. Hope, Architect, 6 Saville Street, North 
Shields. 

WINKLEIGH.—Sept. 32.—For Works at Lindon House. 
Mr. Edward Keenor, Architect, Winkleigh. 

YNYSYBWL.—Sept. 26.— For Building Chapel. 
Edwards, 88 Robert Street, Ynysybwl. 


Mr. C. Walker, 


Mr, T. 


TENDERS. 


AXBRIDGE. 

For Extension of Water-Supply Works for Lower Weare, 

Laying 1,850 feet of 2-inch Earthenware Socket Pipes and 

259 feet of 14-inch Galvanised Iron Pipes, Building Tank 

and Ventilating Shaft, &c., for the Axbridge Union Rural 
Sanitary Authority. 

A. Simmons, Cheddar (accepted) . etn 


BRISTOL. 
For Erection of Two Semi-detached Villas, Rokeby Avenue, 
’ Alexandra Park Estate, for the Bristol Capitalists’ Asso- 
ciation, Limited.. Mr. A. BARRATT, Surveyor, Somerset 
Chambers, Corn Street, Bristol. 


- £49 Io oO 


David Morris . ; : , : . = A120. Ox. 0 
Walter Podger . ; : : : 1,030 0 O 
Elijah Love. z ; ; e wa. 096. 107-o 
A. TAMBLING (accepled) . : 5 : eo. 900°. 0 © 


THE 


= “METEOR” 


“| NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,’ Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 
Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
as" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


‘PARQUET FLOORS. 


: Patent Dise-Key System. 


Complete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars 
. and Plan. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 


. 


he 


FLOORING COMPANY, | 


Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 
Price Lists and Sample; on application. 


Stanley Bridge Wharf, 
537, KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BRISTOL—continued. 
For Erection of Two Semi-detached Villas, Woodstock eee 
Alexandra Park Estate, for the Bristol Capitalists’ Asso- 
ciation, Limited. Mr. "A. BARRATT, Surveyor, Somerset 


DOVER. 
For Revetiag Counterscarp with Concrete Wall, &c., at Fort 
Burgoyne, Dover, for the War Department. 
a TROLLOPE, Lower Walmer (accepted). . 


Chambers, Corn Street, Bristol. 
David Morris : ‘ : 
Elijah Love : 5 ; 3 : 
Walter Podger . : 3 
A. TAMBLING (accepted i ; : 


CADOXTON. 


For Construction of Two Roads at Cadoxton, South Wales. 


Mr. J. C. PARDOE, Surveyor. 
Contract No. 1. 
W.R Parker & Co. . : z ‘ 
A. Elliott . : : ; : ; 


T. J. Davies 3% ; : : 5 
Bf. neers: : : “ : : 


D. Love, Cadoxton ; : : 
Contract Vo. 2. 


A Elliott . 2 rior eee 5 
W. R. Parker & Can ‘ ; A : 
J. Brock. : : ; ; : 
TJ. Davies: ; . : ; 
E Jj. Ince. : : : ; : 


D. Love,-Cadoxton 
COVENTRY. 


For Building Schools, Wheatley Street, 


G. & I. STEANE, Architects. 


T. WINGROVE, Northampton (accefied ), 


GREENOCK. 


For Alterations, No. 8 King William Street, Greenock, for the 
Co DUR NBULD Ge; 


Improvement Trustees. Mr. 
Master of Works, 

J. Black, Greenock 

J. S. Steel, Greenock . ; : ; 

A. Stevenson, Greenock . ‘ , 

C. F. Stewart, Greenock 

J. Carnaghan, Greenock . . : 

Miller & Co., Greenock . ; : 

Smith & McCraig, Greenock 

J. & A. Miller, Greenock 

G. Paterson, Greenock ‘ 

J. JAMIESON, Greenock (accepted) 


: sf ¥5100,.200..2 0 
. 1,065 10 oO See HAVERHILL. : 

i E8045 0.50 For Building Chapel and School at Haverhill. Messrs. CHAs, 
ye aggo wo. 60 G. SEARLE & Son, Architects, 12 Southwark Street, S.E. 


Quantities not supplied. 


Dobson, Colchester . ; : - £3478 0. 0 
Willmott & Sons, Cambridge ; ‘ i Byg00. 20. OD 
Coulson & Lofts, Cambridge p « 2,079.9 0 
Mason & Son, Haverhill . ; ; : « 23050) 10-0 
. £5: 355 14 0| Crowe, Tottenham . we ES OS ei ta er 
. 4812 16 II Thoday & Son, Cambridge ; 688 0 o 
#7:88,;000-. 0, -.9 
Ts HUCKNALL TORKARD. _ 
3515 a ° | For Building Dwelling-house, Hucknall Torkard. Mr. A. H. 
1,07 ia GOODALL, Architect, Nottingham. 
; : ye 3, . J. A. Monks, Hucknall (accepted ) earpiece A rey es) 
016623 : 
- 1,579 19 2 HULL. 
‘ -. 1,437. 4 43 For Additions to the Crown and Cushion Hotel, Hull, for 
. P1335 Ade Messrs. Worthington & Co, Limited. Mr. W. C. PEAR- 
SON, Architect, Dagger Lane, Hull. 
D. Hird ; ee ; A F . £2860 0 
Coventry. Messrs. F, Blackburn. : s ; : : 2 BITS 
J. S. Habbershaw : : ‘ ; 3 <) 258: 0-0 
» £15,596 0 0 V. Knowles : 3 : , 2 . 255 0 0- 
W. Pickering ° : . 246 0 06 
MARSDEN & Hopson (accepted Nhat ‘ 5 1233, 10S 


KING’S NORTON. 


‘ £185 o o. For Additions to Water Tower at Cottage Homes, Shenley 
721256 Fields, for the Guardians of the King’s Norton Union. 
164.00 Mr. R. GODFREY, Surveyor. b: 

157/307-0 Currall & Lewis, Birmingham . i s L415 O2e 
148 2 6 J. Bowen, Balsall Heath . ‘ 4 «S207 ae 
147 0 0 J. Webb, Aston . : Beste peel 2 ic 3? 2697 Ogee 
S145 0-0 Surman & Sons, Birmingham ; ‘ : «259 120 sae 
SR Os PC Fo He J. Smith & Sons, Birmingham 253 0 Oo 
ISTO SS W. Jenkins & Sons, Leamington fi . 2500 @ 
: ITs OF betieWe Ze. HARLEY & Son, Smethwick (accepted) : . 246 10 40 = 


SPRAGUE & CO. | 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
g2 Martins Lane, Cannon S8t., London, E.C. 


Brus of Quantities, SpeciFicaTions & REePorts 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


¢PRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of Estargs, with or without Views, taste- 
fally lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 

Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. 


“The Brest I have had to do with.” 
B. WEBSTER, Marsh Gate, Leeds. 


ee A. Anderson, Doncaster. 


OLUME XLII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s, 6d. 
Office 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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wWooD- BLOCK PAVIN G 


QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) 


20 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 
“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables,” price 6d. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 


GLAZING) 1%H/tec7s'_vesians “EXECUTED. 
For Roofs, Skylights, and/ J), HOULETT & ETT & CO., Lim., 


Horticultural Work. 55 & 56 High Holborn, W.C: 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 

NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, QUANTITIES, ETC, 
yaaa by return of 


Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 
certain. 
PLANS, hee best style. 


GHOVER & 00, (Lim) 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, onan J. L. ALLDAY, 

SHAKESPEARE 
> PRINTING WORKS, 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
BIRMINGHAM. ~ 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
COMPLETE E INSTALLATIONS | 


Carried out in Town or Country. ih 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. — = 


Showrooms for every description of 
Fittings, Electroliers, Glass, &e. — * 


(sent post free), 


KILBURN, N.Ww. 
Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes 


Stoves: Ranges, Boilers Tilbos,” 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &¢. 
W. F. STANLEY, 3 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


To H.M. Government, Council of India, Science and a 
Depariment, Admiralty, &e. 


* Mr. WuirTe’s SysTEm), 
Ziyi Fos Churches, Schools, 
i Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
eee a spepiva Sie dearriotion ofthe le ing and Surveying Tnstraments of rey 
\ THOS. GREGORY & Co. rate pxided Price List po Poke Engine Divider to the Trade. 
Woop PavinG AND STEAM Address— 4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 
: Joinery Works, Also New Store, at 64 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Clapham Junction, 8.W. GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition 18:5. 
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KENDAL. 
For Additions to Netherfield Works, Kendal. 
WALKER, Architect, Windermere. 
tect. . 


Mr. ROBERT 
Quantities by Archi- 


David Morris, Kendal. 


LITTLE MARSDEN. 

For Building National Schools, St. Paul’s, Little Marsden. 
Mr. WILLIAM DENT, Architect. Quantities by the 
Architect. 

T. Dent & Sons, Nelson, mason. 
Jas. Hudson, Brierfield, joiner. 
Whittaker & Scholfield, Burnley, slater. 


LONDON. 

For 550 Feet of 12-Inch Pipe-sewer, 1.057 Feet of 18-Inch 
Pipe-sewer, and 1,378 Feet of 3 Feet by 2 Feet Brick- 
sewer, with Manholes, Gullies, &c., Munster Road, Fulham. 
Mr. J. P. NORRINGTON, Surveyor, Walham Green. 


S. Jones, Harlesden . ‘ » £4258. O -0 
hn Ws Killingback & Co, Camden Town. - 3,890 0 O 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington. : Pe SAPO K: ee’. 
L. Bottoms, Upper Tooting de 84,550 1. 0n0 
J. Fell, Leamington . ‘ Nee FS SGaOr. -O 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith i e99~. OO 
E. Rogers & Co., Chesterton Road . ¢..93)203°;0°' © 
B. Cooke & Co., Battersea ° A “ - 3,085.0 0 
W. Neave & Son, Paddington . : i t3,07 1a G *0 
J. Mears, South Kensington ; é = 942195002020 
j. H. Neave, Fulham : ; 4 ; » 2,894 0 0 
R. Mayo, Limited, Brixton z ‘ : = 1 tag 7 <0 Oo 
S. Saunders, Fulham. ' 21267) 0-0 


For Roman and Granite Marble Mosaic Pacer 168 Yards 


Super, St. Peter-le-Poor, Old Broad Street. Messrs. 
A. & E. BILLING, Architects. 
MAINZER & KEMPTHORNE, 18 Berners Street, W. 
(accepted) . : : : : . L925 55°.0 
PAIGNTON. 


For Erection of Stabling, &c, Paignton, Devon, for Mr. 
Washington Singer. Mr. W. G. COULDREY, Architect. 


J. Mudge. " ° . £613 4 0 
H. Webber . : 565 18 o 
C. & R. E. Drew. : 55a..0°::0 
RABBICH & BROWN (accepted) . 5302 £520 


PORTSMOUTH. 
For Building Wall at the Back of the Workhouse, Milton, for 
the Guardians of Portsea Island Union. Mr. R J. JENKINS, 
Architect, 56 Commercial Road, Scan 


J. C. Hunt : : ‘ y £3877 8 11 
W. Ward . : ; ‘ 7 s A 3,100 Oo O 
T. W. Quick ; 3,000 O Oo 
D. W. Lewis é 2,976 0 oO 
H. Clarke & Sons 2,952 0 O 
H. T. Evans 2,930 0 O 
J. H. Corke 2,820 0 O 
H. F. Boulton . BIIG5. O° .O 
W. Learmouth . 2,576 15 Io 
J. Nobes & Sons 2,565 16 o 
T. P. Hall : 2,457 0 O 
Morgan, Isted & Morgan . 2,438 O O 
E. G. Briggs ; 2,377 19°50 
CoDyecs.: . . 2346 ¢:. 60 
W. Tull =. : 2,307). On CO 
CROCKERELL, Southsea (ace epted Yeeks 2,299 0 O 


RICHMOND. 
For Building Cottages at Pumping-station, Mortlake, for the 
Richmond Main Sewerage Board. Mr. J. C. MELLISS, 
Engineer. 


Abraham Kellett, Ealing . ‘ - £3500 0 O 
S. Polden, Shepherd’s Bush Green. : 3, 227*08 0 
Soole & Son, Richmond . 2,720. On.0 
GEORGE WADE, Chelsea (accepted ). SIF OO 
Alaway Bros., West Hampstead 1,975 9 0 


: _ SWINDON. 
For Extensive Alterations and Additions at Chapultepec, near 


Swindon. Mr. W. H. READ, M.SA, Architect, Corn 
Exchange, Swindon. 
WILTSHIRE, Swindon (acceffed). 
For Alterations at Overtown, near Swindon. Mr. W. H. 


READ, M S.A., Architect, Corn Exchange, Swindon. 
WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepted ). 


For Erection of Fourteen Houses, Deacon Street, Swindon. 
Mr. W. H. READ, M.S.A, Architect, Corn Exchange, 
Swindon. 

W. CHAMBERS, Swindon (accepted ). 


TIVOLI THEATRE, STRAND. RICHARD ANDERSON & 60. 


(Successors to SANDERSON & Co.) 


THE E. C. GURNEY CO.’S 


PATENT CANADIAN SYSTEM OF 


HOT-WATER HEATING 


By Low Pressure, 


_As applied in London by ALEXANDER Cowan to th? 
“TIVOLI THEATRE, GARRICK THEATRE, and No. 3 
ENNISMORE GARDENS, is acknowledged the most 
Scientific, Economical and Successful for Heating Build- 
ings or Hothousss. 
See Illustrated Advertisement in “The Architect,” p.17 
Contract Reporter,” August 1, 1890. 
For further particulars ad j1ess Mr. ALEXANDER CowAN, 
12 Medora Road, Elm Park, Brixton, London, 8.W. 


THE “INFANT” DYNAMO, 


ARCHITECTS are invited to SPECIFY it 
for small Electric Lighting Plants. 
ADVANTAGES.—The Framework is cast in one solid piece. 
The Armature can be taken out in a few seconds. ‘lhere 
are no loose wires dangling from the brush-holders 
The ‘Infant’ Dynamo “attains the high efficiency of 
92 percent. Full L partic ticulars and prices on application. 


H. AUSTIN, Florence Works, Armley, LEEDS. 


EIGHT 


101 


MOTLEY & oie LEEDS. 


eee 1240" 


COLLINGE'S 
AND 
IMRAY'S 


PATENT 


“ “SORRUGATED BUILDINGS a ROOFS 


“taow ko description of IRoN and WiRk FENCING, CORRUGATED 
Roors, &c. illustrated Catalogue free on application. 


RY WAINSCOT OAK, in every thickness, 
several thousand Logs, from 8d. per foot. 
Dry nee Floor Boards, 3-inch, 40s.; 1-inch, 45s.; 1}-inch, 
ua 


OB shogany., Teak, .and Birch. 
Black Walnut, 8d. and 9d. per foot. 
_ T. Forman, Walnut Tree Walk, Kennington Road, S.E. 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 


LIGHTNING 


Existing Conductors Examined 
and Reported upon. 


iy 22 KIRKGATE BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD, 
LEADENHALL HOUSE, 


Telegrams—* Tonnerre, London.” 


HINGES AND BOLTS\~> 
V7 ono XLin. oF THE ARcHITECT.| MEASURING INSTRUMENTS. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


sews" ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 
Supply Department and Head Office :— 


{7 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


FACTORY :— 
CON DUCTORS, | FERDINAND STREET, CHALK FARM, N.W. 
SHAFTS REPAIRED. MANUFACTURING 


First-Ciass Paizk MEDALS. 
Price Lists Post Free. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 


Having a Large Stock of 


ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES 


OF ALL CLASSES, 


LEADENHALL STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


We are enabled to execute orders without 


C.E, HORNOR, cant 
Collinge Ironworks, SPECIALTIES :— 
SOUTHWARK 81 | Main & Branch SWITCH BOARDS, 
LONDON, COCKBURN PATENT 


QUICK BREAK LOCK SWITCHES, 
COCKBURN PATENT CUT-OUTS, 


&e., &e, &c. 
AYRTON & PERRY’S 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
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SWINDON— continued. 

For Erection of Three Houses in Eastcott Lane, Swindon, for 
Mr. W. Reynolds. Mr. W. H. READ, M.S.A., Architect, 
Corn Exchange, Swindon. 

W. CHAMBERS, Swindon (accepted). 


For Alterations and Additions at No. 6 Wood Street, Swindon. 
Mr. W. H. READ, M.S.A., Architect, Corn Exchange, 


UXBRIDGE. 

For Works of Decoration and Ventilation at Uxbridge Church. 
Kearley, Uxbridge , : . : »£180 0 oO 
Hardy, Cowley ., ‘ : ‘ a e : 169 0 © 

WALSALL. 


For Supply of Sixty Retort Lids, for the Town Council, Wass 


PIGGOTT (accepted ), 18s. per cwt. 


Swindon, Si 
J. WILLIAMS, Swindon (accepted ). - 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 
SOUTHPORT. For Erection of Offices, Church Street, Wellingborough, for 
For Supply of Cast-iron Lamp Pillars to the {Corporation, Mr. J. Heygate. Mr. E. SHAR uae ’ Architect. 

Southport. Ts Slinn a Ee 5 : é - £925 0 oO 
Ungar & Co., London. ° A ® ® 8 £675 Oo oO Brown & Son . x A i F 856 oO 
Pot. Woodruff & Co., Machen . : A . 662 10 0 R. Marriott . : Z ; e . 840 0.0 
W. T. Allen & Co., London ‘ i : » 8030 0.30 J. Underwood ‘ d : ees «839-0. 0 
J. & A. Law, Glasgow ea Oe oe Sg 540 0 0G. Hacksley pen oe Ee eck 
J. Allan, sen., & Son, Glasgow . : : «. SISMS 20 G. Henson . 2 3 ; 3 : 835 aes 

G. Smith & Co., Glasgow . . wee tO O50 
Neato Chambers & Co; Thorncliffe , « -500',“0* 20 WIDNES. 

Bownes & Morris, Southport - + 500 © ©} For Gates and Fencing at Pex Hill, for the Widnes Local 
W. Macfarlane & Co, Glasgow . ~ ; 475 0 O Board. : 

Ewen & Co, London. . . .  . 443 15 ©] Baytiss, JONES & Co. (accepted) peor ay, te 17 10 © 
S. G. Edwards, Rotherham. : ° . 443 15 oO one 
J. & S. Robert, West po ne meets 425 0 O Ses 

; Sons, Rochdale . 2S 0°50 a 
WV he & Co., Glasgow ; 2 16°26 In the list of tenders which appeared in the issue of 
R. Taylor & Sons, London. . «.  «  .« 412 10 © | September 12 for rebuilding the Unicorn Inn at Lewes, Mr. 
Hindsford Foundry Co., Tyldesley. : . 400 © o | Leonard Huggett, builder, Eastbourne, informs us that— 
Douglas Forge Co., Wigan . ; ‘ ‘ «400 -O-"0 Ruggett & Co. . : . , , . » £1,090 0 oO 
H. Rishton, Kendal . : ; ; ; 390 0 O should read ee 
Dutton & Co., Worcester . re ae j 382 0 0 Leonard Huggett . .» . es -£L156 0 © 
Hills Bros., Alloa : a 303 15 220 " oe 
NEWALL: & BARKER, Warrington (accepted De ie B85 50.0 


TAUNTON. 
For Iron Railings, Gates, and Brick and Stone 
Recreation Ground, Taunton. 
ALLEN & SON (accepted) . : : : 


TOTTENHAM. 
For Alterations and Repairs to be done at the Enterprise Club, 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE National Schools, Malton, are being warmed and ven- 
tilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates and _ 
exhaust-roof ventilators, supplied by Mr. E. H. Sas OF? 
Manchester. a eas 
AT the meeting of the Watford School Board a memorial 


Piers for the 


. £256 10 0 


Tottenham. Mr. JOHN PINDER, Architect, Tottenham. 
H. Duffill, Stamford Hill” . : . £173 © © | from working men in the town was presented. The memorialists 
T. Bruce, Tottenham . 3 : 4 ;: . I50 0 oj Stated they were of opinion that the contract for the new — 
J. Linzel, Tottenham . j ; ‘ . . 149 © 0! Board schools should be confined to the town of Watford, as” 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gola medal, eS: 1889. 


Sas SE ELSEY’S 


e ADAMAN T, HULL.” 


“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT 


Offices:—12i High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber 
CONTRACTOR TO _ THE MANCHESTER SHIP. CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway ee in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon apellona 


és 1 SKELSEYS . 
le ADAMANT /fey 


oe gO PARQUET FLOORINGS (gos. OAK BLOCK F LOORINGS 
2 BW yS KOrR gt One inch and }-inch thick. One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. — 
ee <i 5 <> Immense Stock always ready for Laying. For Material cuay, exclictewiae Laying. = te 


ARTISTIC 


ahs uz a NZS 
Turpin’s AER 


NY % § 6-16 inch thick, laid in Patent Composition on Concrete 
Yo Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) : 


Turpin’s 3 By stem 
e Preparing for Laying ed Block Floor 
at Coed or Stone, 


j-inch Parquet t \ MMM 


Wood Backing n| 


Architectural Designs 
Executed in all Styles. 


SPECIALTY—Light and Dark Oak, fro 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. 
10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLET 


Large Stocks Seasoned ee ae 


THE 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING ‘a 


Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Floorings. 
GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys. 


Chief Offices :—22 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. (A. E. GEARY, Manager.) 
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they felt the working men and the builders of Watford would 
be handicapped by another paying a lower rate of wages. 
They therefore hoped the Board would see their way clear to 
reopen the question by having the work tendered for again. 
Similar communications were read from others. After discus- 
sion it was resolved that, in view of the strong desire expressed, 
the work should be kept within the town of Watford, and that 
Messrs. Waterman’s tender as amended be accepted, subject to 
the consent of the Education Department, and that the question 
of compensation to Messrs. Webster & Cannon be left to the 
architect. 


THE Local Board, Cleckheaton, have called in Mr. W. H. 
Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, as consulting engineer to report 
on a scheme of sewerage and sewage disposal prepared for the 
Board by Mr. J. C. Haller, C.E., of Rotherham. The estimated 
cost of the scheme is 20,000/, 


At the last meeting the Coventry City Council approved of 
a recommendation of the Waterworks Committee that Mr. 
Thomas Hawksley, engineer, should be instructed to prepare 
plans and specifications for waterworks at Whitley, with mains 
through the city to the new high-level reservoirs at Coundon. 


THE blast furnaces at Carnbrae Ironworks, Coatbridge, 
belonging to Messrs. Merry & Cunningham, were blown out 
this week in consequence of the dispute with furnacemen at the 
other works in the locality. Preparations are being made for 
damping out the furnaces. 


THE Tain Town Council are now taking active steps to light 
up the town with paraffin, and it is expected the work will be 
overtaken in a short time. 


EXTENSIVE building operations have been commenced at 
Aldershot for the new barracks in the South Camp. Nearlya 
million and a half is to be spent at Aldershot in the new struc- 
tures and in rebuilding and enlarging the old barracks and huts, 
so that a much larger portion of the First Army Corps may be 
accommodated in the camp than has hitherto been quartered 
there. 

THE directors of the North British Railway Company have 
decided to have plans prepared for the extension of the dock 
accommodation at Methil, Fifeshire, and for the deepening of 
the channel. 

THE Dundee masons’ strike, which has lasted upwards of 
six weeks, has been terminated by the men accepting the offer 
of the employers of an advance in wages of one farthing per 


hour. The original demand of the men was for a rise of a half- 
penny per hour, that rate to continue till April next. Work 
was resumed throughout the town this week, but many of the 
men had gone to other places in search of employment. The 
wages now are 71d. per hour for hewers and 7{d. for buitders. 


WE have pleasure in mentioning that Messrs. Illingworth, 
Ingham & Co. have secured the contract for the supply 
of “Dual” desks to the London Board Schools, The desks 
are of special design and construction, with iron standards and 
the woodwork of oak. 

THE recent International Congress at Manchester, and the 
successful progress mace in the Manchester Ship Canal, have, 
Kuhlow'’s says, brought forward several schemes for construct- 
ing waterways on the Continent. We have already spoken of 
the intention to place Brussels in closer commercial relations 
with Antwerp and with the world, by considerably enlarging 
the existing canal connecting these cities ; and now the open- 
ing of a waterway between the Black Sea and the North Sea, 
by connecting the Elbe with the Danube, is being considered. 
Greece, too, is intent upon a waterway across the Isthmus of 
Corinth, Italy thinks of a cutting to the Adriatic, whilst Berlin 
will probably in the near future become a seaport by the uniting 
of the Elbe and the Spree. But at present the most important 
scheme of all, inasmuch as it is the most advanced, is the Paris 
Ship Canal. A syndicate has been formed to work the enter- 
prise, and can already guarantee a capital of 70,000,000 frs., 
having obtained subscribers for 140,000 shares of 500 frs. each. 
This, however, is only one-third of the sum required. For our 
part, we fail to see what advantage France gains by taking 
away the trade of its seaport towns and giving it to Paris, 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE Chicago Journal of Commerce says :— The Newport, 
Kentucky, branch of the Addison Pipe and Steel Works recently 
began turning out the largest pipe casting ever attempted in 
the country, being five feet in diameter—almost double the 
largest size heretofore made. Each pipe will be 12 feet 4 inches 
long. The thickness will be 14 inches. The weight of each 
section will be 6 tons. The ladle used in making the cast will 
hold 9 tons of molten metal. The pipe goes to Milwaukee to 
be used in obtaining a water-supply from the lake. Eight 
hundred lengths are to be made, or 4,800 tons. 


- Be tlemen As a proof of the confidence we place in our GIBBS’ PA TENT WEATHER- 
PROOF AIR EXTRACTORS, we hereby offer to send at our sole risk to any Architect in the 
United Kingdom (upon being furnished with satisfactory references) one of our ordinary 
“Extractors” for competition and comparison with other Ventilators by any maker. If ours 
is not found superior in every respect, the same to be returned (say, within fourteen days) 


at our risk and cost; if retained to be paid for at usual rates. 
; Yours Obediently, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


Warming, Ventilating and Consulting Engineers, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


e HYGIENIC WORKS— TELEPHONE— TELEGRAMS— 
x LIVERPOOL. No. 1389. “VENTILATION, LIVERPOOL. 


_ From the prevailing tendency on the part of unscrupulous advertisers to push the sale of utterly inferior ventilators made of the lightest 
materials and flimsiest possible construction, we find it advisable to make the foregoing offer. All we desire it fair comparison in quality 
ye 13) and price. 
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A NEW YORK paper says :—Systematic experiments in 
forest-growing have not been madeto any great extent in the 
United States. The Kansas City, Fort Scott and Gulf Rail- 
road Company planted 512 acres with 2,600 trees to the acre. 
The entire cost of land, fencing, trees, care of property, with 
interest compounded at 7 per cent. for twelve years and taxes 
for the same period was put at 53,811 dols. From this total 
investment they have an estimated crop of 3,000 fence posts to 
the acre, worth 15 cents. each, or 450 dols. The trees planted 
were cataipas, a wood of great durability, but it lacks the 
strength to resist the great pressure of heavy engines and 
trains. It would work well on horse railroads, and where the 
traffic is light. In six years the trees were 18 to 21 feet in 
height and 12 to 18 inches in circumference. A few more years 
of growth and railroad ties could be cut from the trees. 


THE engineers of the Nicaragua Canal report that com- 


mendable progress has been made on the great engineering . 


project. Several million dollars have already been spent, and 
the work of the canal construction is now well under way. The 
Nicaragua Company has recently purchased the plant of the 
American Dredging Company, which had been doing the work 
on the abandoned Panama Canal. The dredges are now being 
delivered at Greytown, and the Nicaragua Company will 
operate them itself, instead of letting contracts for such of the 
works as these dredges are adapted to. Already the pier or 
breakwater extending out into the gulf at Greytown is nearly 
completed ; the actual dredging for the canal on the gulf side 
has begun; the telegraph line from Greytown to Lake 
Nicaragua, connecting with the lines on the Pacific coast, is 
completed, and the railroad from Greytown to the lake along 
the line of the canal is well underway. At present about 1,800 
men andacorps of eighty officers and engineers are on the 
ground and at work. 


THE pine timber in Vernon parish, La., is reported dying in 
large quantities, much speculation having been indulged in re- 
garding the cause. In some places hundreds of acres of fine 
timber has been killed. Nothing but pine timber appears to 
have been attacked. The destructive agency is supposed to 
be a worm, or borer. Some one has ventured the peculiar 
theory that the unusually wet weather has caused the roots of 
the trees to sour and kill the stems. A Lake Charles paper 
says that the evil complained of likely exists to more or less 
extent all through the State. A white worm called the 


“sawyer,” with steel-like mandibles, infests pine logs that lay 


W. WATSON & SONS, | 


OPTICIANS & NANUFAGTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 
New Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 


JOHN 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 

Kainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


on the ground, making a peculiar sound as it burrows, and as. 

this noise has been heard among standing pine where none . 
was on the ground, it is believed that the borer is getting in 

its work on live trees, 

THE North-Western Lumberman says: — A carpenter’s 
strike was started in Chicago with a great flourish of trumpets, 
but appears to have flashed in the pan. At least it has not 
proved to be of the importance that agitators intimated in 
advance. The object of those in charge of the strike was to 
have the men go out ina large body, so as to stop work all 
over the city, and present a formidable front. But by mis- 
understanding the arrangement about getting a permit to con- 
tinue work many of the men kept right on, and it was found 
that less than a thousand men altogether had quit work. So 
far as seriously injuring building interests the strike has been a 
failure. The early disturbances among the carpenters were 
the cause of bringing a good many workmen to the city, and a 
large number found employment, and were not ina mood to 
coalesce with the strikers. Although some trouble was had in 
securing enough men, building operations do not appear to 
have been seriously impeded, and no great apprehension is 
now felt by contractors and material men. Winter is coming 
on, and the men are aware of the fact that they cannot afford 
to throw away much time when work is plenty. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Patent Parquet. : 
ALTHOUGH parquet floors have been used for centuries by our — 
ingenious and artistic neighbours on the Continent, it would 
seem that great improvements in the methods of manufacture 
and laying have recently been made. At the Exhibition of 
Sanitary Appliances recently held at Brighton we noticed 
several samples of parquet, perfect in design and workmanship, 
and the manufacturers claim the following advantages for their 
patent processes of construction and laying :—Great accuracy 
in carrying out the various designs; the completion of the © 
work, so far as preparation is concerned, at the factory; a — 
perfect surface when laid ; a great saving of time during laying, 
in illustration of which it is said that a floor of average size and 
shape can be completed by two men in one day, instead of 
from one to three weeks as under old systems. Of the various — 
samples on view we particularly noticed the patent parquet 


DALE, 


THE LIMMER 
ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 
ESTAB.] LIMITED. 3 EIFS 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, 6. 


Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, #0. 


Twelve-inch best Ivory Seales, 7s. 6d. each. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 
Ask for “SURVEYING LIST.” 


WwW. WATSON & SONS, 


Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
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WN 
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\, than 10 per cent. residue. Over ey. 
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and Hereford Water Works. 
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" Bcrete Floors and Street Paving. 


A 6 
ff ECLIPSE’ PORTLAND CEMENT 
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5 in the market. 
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ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
; E Buttermere Lake). 
Ur rivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Fxhibition, 


* Model Dwelling,’? New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


| LIGHT SEA GREEN. pe 
°/ DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


FoR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60., 


IMITED, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


NIG HTINGALE’S a 


BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. eee 
Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby 


Specialty: ‘‘BALTIC REDWOOD.” 
Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886. 
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NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BLUE Las Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bric-s, 
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MARBLE WORK, 


EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, 
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NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
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flooring boards which, as the name implies, are simply deal 


flooring boards with an oak parquet surface, and which can be | 


laid by ordinary workmen, the designs being so arranged that 
there is practically no waste. These boards, we think, will be 
likely to find their way into most better-class buildings, both | 
public and private. Our representative had recently the oppor- 
tunity of visiting Messrs. Illingworth, Ingham & Co.’s factory 
in Leeds, where the patent parquet is prepared, and was 
shown over the works by the courteous inventor and manager, 
Herr Momberg, who appears to have spent a lifetime in work 
of that kind. The greatest attention is given to seasoning the 
materials, and the immense stocks of oak, teak and other hard- 
woods, in various stages of drying, show that the firm find a | 
ready sale for their manufactures, and have faith in the future 
of this particular business. Besides a number of the best- 
known wood-cutting machines several others of special con- 
struction are used, which, with the assistance’ of a staff of 
trained workmen, seem to have reduced to a minimum the cost 


into Thames Street. The tower cannot be allowed_to remain 
in its present dilapidated and dangerous condition, but there 
are no funds for its repair, and it cannot be removed without 
Parliamentary action, while the interest felt in the structure as 
an ancient monument is apparently insufficient to raise a public 
subscription for its restoration. - 


SAP OF TREES. 


A KEEN observer and ingenious experimentalist, writes the 
Globe, has been writing a book on “Sap: Does it Rise from 
the Roots?” a question which he proceeds to answer with a 
decided negative. To those who merely ‘‘run and read,” the 
whole question and answer may appear as a very slight matter 
indeed. In reality, however, the right answer to the question 
is of great moment to us all. In the first place, a negative 


of production. Large orders are being executed for various 


parts of the country, but chiefly for London anc the south, the | 


office and showroom of the firm at 34 New Bridge Street, E.C , 
having doubtless been conducive to an increase of business 


reply simply means the ruthless upsetting of all our precon- 
ceived ideas, the reversal of what has been taught in schools 
for ages. 

{t is true that if we examine into the theory of plant growth 


with southern architects. — 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY SOMERSET. 


THE tall tower of St. Mary Somerset, says the C7zty Press, is 
a conspicuous object from the river and to all who pass 
through Upper Thames Street. Not in ‘itself a specially 
beautiful example of Sir C. Wren’s genius, it undoubtedly 
possesses a character of its own, and adds not a little to the 
effect of the forest of spires which encircle the central dome of 
St. Paul’s. Probably for this reason the tower was preserved, 
by a special clause in the Act of Parliament carried at the 
instance of Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, M.P., when the church of 
St. Maty Somerset was taken down some years since, and the 
parish annexed to St. Nicholas Cole Abbey. The tower was 
made over to the Corporation of London, but no funds were 
set apart for keeping it in repair, and it has gradually been 
going to decay. On Wednesday afternoon, the 17:h inst, the 
roof of the tower gave way, and fell through the floors into the 
basement, carrying with it quantities of rubbish and rotten 
woodwork, and dislodging some of the stonework, which fell 
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ENCAUSTiC TILH MANUFACTORY, Sf. 


MICA-FLAP VENTILATORS 


as set down by botanical and biological authorities, we find that 
they disagree among each other to an astonishing degree. 
They all, however, join in declaring that trees and plants 
derive sap from their roots, and breathe in gases by their leaves. 
How the sap rises, whether by capillary attraction, endosmose, 
root-pressure, suction or evaporation, or a combination of all 
(described by Professor Huxley as pulling, pushing and pump- 
ing), the greatest biologists, including Herbert Spencer, Sachs, 
Huxley, Darwin and others, have by no means been able to 
decide or prove. They all, nevertheless, endorse the theory. of 
rising sap, and agree moreover that it rises in spring and 
descends in summer. Now, if all this theorising is proved to 
be wrong, we shall not only have to alter our school teaching, 
but largely modify our agricultural practice Clearly, if the 
roots suck up, absorb, or otherwise collect moisture, and the 
organic ard inorganic constituents of sap from the soil, then the 
soil will quickly become exhausted and require constant feeding, 
while the Jeafy parts of the plants must be cut and pruned diwn. 
This is the present practice. And itis certainly worthy of remark 
that our best cultivated—according to the theories of the day— 
orchards and gardensarethosethat suffer most readily from blight 
and disease generally. Our new botanical revolution st, Mc. J. A. 
| Reeves, with his book oa “Sap,” tries to prove that we are 
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altogether on the wrong road; that sap does not ascend, but 
descends ; and that gas does not descend, but ascends in all 
trees and other plants. To the unprejudiced physicist and 
mechanician this theory of Mr. Reeves seems by far the most 
credible and intelligible. It is, for one thing, strictly in accord 
with the proved and universally acknowledged laws of gravita- 
tion. We all know that water naturally falls, and can only be 
made to rise under great pressure ; absorption and capillary 
attraction can only raise it some 30 feet in wet wood, prac- 
tically not at allin dry wood, On the other hand, gases naturally 
rise, and to reverse the process great force, exceptionally 
applied, must be brought inte play. 

These facts brought home must be a fearful stumbling- 
block to Professor Huxley, though doubtless less so to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. But we are told off-hand that sap descends 
in autumn and rises in spring. Seeing the impossibility of 
getting liquids absorbed upwards by dry wood, how can we 
account for the alleged phenomena of rising sap in the dry 
trees in spring? - In this connection it is remarkable that trees 
cut down early in the year before they are in leaf, will often 
sprout out some months after they have been severed from the 
roots and stacked away. Another curious fact is that a tree 
which has been “ringed” near the ground dies at the root first, 
while the upper part flourishes. Nobody has yet observed the 
rising of sap. Mr. Reeves has actually witnessed its descent. 
To do this, our experimentalist tested his theory by removing 
a ring of bark from a growing tree. Soon the sap was seen to 
accumulate on the upper edge of the bark, while the lower 
remained dry ; the sap gradually descended and hardened in 
the air. A branch cut close to the tree bleeds profusely in the 
upper part. 

Testing theories is always the safest plan. We find roots 
the driest part of plants, the leaves the wettest. If we carefully 
exclude the leaves from moisture, the plants die, however much 
water may be applied to the roots. The roots are particularly 
dense in texture ; the leaves offer a large surface, covered with 
innumerable little hairs for the retention of moisture, and 
mouths (or somata) for its absorption. A great variety of 
trees and plants flourish in the most arid, sandy and stony soil. 
If we examine sap, we find that the leaves and upper twigs and 
branches are almost perfectly limpid; it grows dense as it 
reaches theroots. The maple tree gives a plentiful supply of 
water in the upper part, but the thick syrupy fluid from which 
sugar is obtained can only be tapped near the roots. All this 
goes far to show that the water, the principal constituent of sap, 


is taken in by the leaves and sent down to the roots ; it grows 
thick as it descends by being exposed to the chemical influence 
of the rising gases. But it is not only water that is taken in by the 
leaves. The mineral constituents of the tree-blood also seem 
to be derived from the air and not from the soil. Independent 
experiments on a wide scale have clearly demonstrated that our 
atmosphere is heavily charged with organic matter, dead and 
living, in organic atoms—the beams which we see in the sun- 
light rays of a darkened room. Mr. John Aitkin found that the 
dust particles in the atmosphere of Cannes fluctuated between 
1,500 and 140,000 per cubic centimétre. -At the top of the 
Eiffel Tower 104,000 particles were found to the cubic centi- 
métre ; but this fell to less than 23,coo after heavy rain, so that 
clearly the rain had washed the atmosphere, and taken the 
organic and inorganic atoms to the vegetation below. At all 
events the air contains abundance of mineral and other solid 
food for plants ; and when we find the leaves containing more 
mineral matter and greater colour than the roots, it seems hard 
to believe that our teachers have been over accurate in 
instilling into us the theory of rising Sap. : 

Now, as to the gases. We must acknowledge that gases 
are plentiful enough in the air, but it is beyond dispute that 
those found necessary for the life and growth of plants are 
most richly elaborated in the soil. Plants with very deep roots 
are rarely fruitful. We know that soil dug up from great 
depths is practically dead, and will not afford a habitation for 
plants. Earth for successful plant growing must be impreg- 
nated with organic matter capable of decay, and consequently 
of evolving gas. This is an important point from the economic 
as well as the biological point of view. Fruit trees are found 
to prosper best and give the largest crops when their roots are 
near the surface of the soil. Indeed,some of the grandest 
orchards are partially paved at a depth of a few feet from the 
surface with large stones or hard-pressed débris, which forces 
the fruit trees to spread their roots near the surface of the soil, 
where the decomposition of natural vegetable refuse and arti- 
ficialiy applied manures are in the most active state of decom- 
position, and consequently in soil richly impregnated with gases, 
Roots, while ill-suited for absorbing water, can easily take up 
gases. We find the roots comparatively free from colouring 


matter, and dry, the sap being thick. The gases in rising act 


chemically upon the sap, the water and its organic and 


inorganic constituents, and finally escape through the leaves, ~ 


and even the bark. That a very large amount of gas is given 
off by leaves, flowers, &c., is an undeniable fact. We crush a 
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leaf or twig between our fingers and obtain a more or less | instead of 4,5002, per annum, as at present, and to make the 
pleasant odour, and that this is due to gases can be easily | following increases of salary, viz.:—Mr. A. G. Lyster, from 
proved, for many aromatic plants will soon charge the atmo- | 500/. per annum to 1,500/7. ; Mr. W. Le Mesurier, from 850/. to 
sphere of a closed room uncomfortably, sometimes even | 1,000/. 
dangerously, with compounds of oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen, Mr. Glynn said that when so important a recommendation 
some of which are probably alkaloidal in character. Indeed, | as that referring to the chief engineer was made, the board 
to such a large extent is this the case with certain plants that | would naturally expect him, as chairman of the committee, to 


the natural escape of gas from the rue plant on hot, still nights | give some explanation. Mr. Lyster entered the service of the 
board in 1861 at a salary of 1,500/. He then had other im- 


can be actually set on fire. 
All this, it may be said, is very interesting ; but what prac- | portant works on hand, which he was allowed to finish before 
It was afterwards increased 


tical lesson does it teach us? The great practical lesson is his remuneration was increased. 

this—the leaf is the most important part of the tree. If the | to 2,500/,, and again in 1866 to 3,5002. a-year, because he was 
plant procures its liquid and solid material for life and growth | then giving his whole time to the board. In 1874 it was raised 
from the leaf, then clearly it is a mistake to be continually | to 4,500/. a-year. That was when the enormous works at the 
lopping and pruning, fer by following this practice we reduce Alexandra and Southend docks were about to be carried out. 
the assimilating powers of the plants. This seems tobe proved | He thought every member of the board would agree with him 
by the fact that heavily pruned trees are continually throwing that no man had more faithfully served a trust than Mr. 
out suckers and shoots—in reality endeavouring to extend their | Lyster had served the board. It had been said by 
foliage in order to compensate for their mutilation. Cultivated ; some people that the works had been executed at too 


trees that are pruned and deprived of their life-giving foliage | great an expense, but he thought they could not carry out 
decrease in strength, and fall easier victims to disease than the | permanent works too thoroughly. The committee’s idea had 


heavily foliaged trees in their natural state. If, therefore, we been that they should have the best materials, and the board 
are to accept the descending sap theory, we shall have to spare | got the best engineer in the country they could secure. He 
the upper branches and cherish the leaves. Again, if the sap, | had done his work to last, it might almost be said, for ever. 
the water with its organic and inorganic matter, comes from | Mr. Lyster had been with them for thirty years, but he did not 
the air and the gases from the soil, then the recognition of such | wait, as many others had done, for the board to say that he was 
facts would have an undoubted influence upon our present getting old and not fit to carry on his work. When he found 
methods of agriculture, depending upon arbitrary theories of , himself failing, and unable to attend the whole of the sever 
soil exhaustion and rotation of crops. Agriculture will be as | days of the week as the engineer to the board had to do—for 
much a science as ever, but a more remunerative one, and our | he was never done with his work ; he might be called upon at 


economics of the soil will have to undergo some modification. any time, and his responsibility was always going on—he came 
and said :—“I cannot do the work as I should wish it to-be 


done ; I believe I am well able to do it for part of the time ; 
I do not wish to be relieved from any part of the responsibility 
as chief engineer of the board ; but I do ask you to assist me 


THE MERSEY DOCK BOARD ENGINEER. by giving my assistants increases of salary, and allowing them 


A MEETING of the Mersey Dock Board was held on the | to take a great deal of the work off my hands.” This was what 
18th inst., when it was announced that Mr. G. F. Lyster, the | the Works Committee asked the board to do, and he con- 
engineer, had intimated to the Works Committee that, owing to | sidered when they came to money matters that the engineer’s 
advancing years, he was desirous of being relieved to some proposition, which was Mr. Lyster’s own, let the board off very 
extent from a portion of the work of his department. The cheaply. There was hardly any officer of the board who re- 
committee considered the subject, and resolved to recommend __ tired without receiving almost his full pay, but Mr. Lyster said 
the board to allow Mr. G. F. Lyster to delegate some portion of , he would take off a third if he got less work todo. But the 
the general management and supervision of dock works to Mr. | question might very naturally be asked, “ Why do you raise the 
A. G. Lyster; the salary of Mr. G. F. Lyster to be 3,000Z | salary of Mr. A. G. Lyster from 500/, to 1,500/, a year ?” That 
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gentleman had been placed in a rather peculiar position, He | since he grasped the idea of enormously improving the working 
had been under his father for seventeen years, and for that | of the Liverpool and Birkenhead Docks by adopting pumping 
time had been conversant with the whole of the work of the | to get deeper water, instead of attempting to undermine sluices 
estate, but he had never come forward to ask for an increase | and foundations of dock walls, which would have been ‘a most 
of his salary. It had, he knew, been hinted that if Mr. A. G. uncertain and expensive proceeding ; and quite recently it was 
Lyster wanted any more his father should give it him, as | Mr. Lyster’s mind that put-into form the conditions laid down 
he was receiving his assistance. He (Mr. Glynn) would not | by the Works Committee to meet the requirements for improved 
say what his opinion was on the matter, but he had a very | accommodation at the north end. He did not thinkit would be 
strong one. He knew, however, that their late chairman was | right to make any change which would interfere with Mr, 
anxious about two years ago that Mr. A. G. Lyster’s salary | Lyster or prevent him having the justifiable pride and pleasure 
should be raised ; and he himself considered they were doing | in seeing these works carried to a successful issue. Px 
nothing but what was right in taking this step, for the board The Chairman said that in the reading of the proceedings it - 
would be well recouped, and Mr. Lyster would be responsible | would be noticed that his name was mentioned as a dissentient 
for the whole of the work under his father. Mr. Le Mesurier | from the resolution on this subject. He was in an extreme 
was a very valuable servant of the board, and they could not | minority, and therefore, would say no more than what would 
take this step and make these alterations without increasing | secure for bimeelt the position of a dissenter. 
his salary. He (Mr. Glynn) was perfectly sure that the board 
would be as well served under the new arrangement a ose : : : 
they had been. One or two of the members might think that : ’ fh 
ee was something more in this proposition than was stated, WENHAM LAMP CO., LIMITED” 15, 
and that, supposing “the engineer gave up his position, it might WE have received a series of illustrated price lists. from the 
be the proposal of the Works Committee that Mr. Lyster, jun., | Wenham Company, Limited, of Upper Ogle Street, Fitzroy 
should step into his father’s place. Speaking of the board as | Square, W. This enterprising firm continue well to ‘the front 
at present constituted, he could say that should such a | in catering for the needs and tastes of the public i in gas and. 
vacancy occur—all trusted that it would not for many years to | electric-light fittings and appliances, besides other specialties, oa 
come—the Works Committee would go for the best man they | This will be seen by an examination of their latest improve- 
could get. Mr. Lyster, jun, might apply, but they would select | ments and novelties. The Wenham gas lamps, distinguished 
the best baa by brilliancy of light attained at a minimum of cost, and free 
Mr. Laird desired, as a member of the Works Committee, | from the disagreeable and noxious elements of smoke and heat 
to confirm what the chairman of that committee had said. | (which are entirely eliminated), are now supplied for every 
Knowing a good deal of the practical details of the work, it | purpose, whether for indoor or out-of-door use, and in every — 
occurred to him that a great amount of it was not seen by the | kind of pleasing and appropriate design, whether for plain 
ordinary outsider, viz. the underwater works, such as dock sills | warehouse requirements or to form a portion of the more elabo- 
and sluices, and arrangements of that kind, These three | rate fittings of a mansion. In the design of the lamps, of their 
gentlemen had not only had the designing, but the carrying out | shades and their fittings, there is scope for artistic work, and 
of the great works of the estate, and had devoted the best part | this has been taken advantage of, as may be seen from the 
of their lives to this purpose ; and while they had been satisfied | articles themselves or by consulting the illustrated catalogues. — 
with the remuneration they had received, it must be a pleasant Among the new forms of lamps is “the Wenham “Sunburner” 
thing to see that the board were recognising services given so ventilating lamp, of which an illustration is appended. — One 
ungrudgingly, and zeal in the service of the board for so many | feature of this lamp is that it can be fitted with a clusterof 
years. He was glad to know from the chairman of the com- | almost any number of Wenham lamps. ‘This combination 
mittee that the engineering chief was perfectly satisfied with | Wenham lamp, fitted with seven burners, and consuming 7ofeet 
the arrangements. Mr. Lyster had treated this matter as he had | of gas per hour, will give an illuminating power of 800 candles, 
many others connected with the board, with a simple desire to | as compared with the existing sunburners or ordinary clusters, 
eee its best interests. It was now a good many years | consuming the same quantity of gas, and giving only 250 . 
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candles. It is made in sizes up to 2,0co candle-power. It will | consumption of gas to give a corresponding increase in illu- 
be seen at once that it is a lamp most admirably adapted for | minating power. There is an illustration of a pattern of a 
public institutions, assembly halls, churches, banks, hotels, | lamp which has been adopted with great success in large public _ 
buildings. The advantages of a lamp providing for adequate 
ventilation and for carrying off smoke and heat scarcely require 
explaining. If the inmates of a house are not permanently 
injured by bad air and noxious fumes it is a matter to be 
thankful for, but the evils produced on pictures, works of art, 
wall papers, &c, are beyond cure. All the ventilating lamps 
are made with separate supply for a flash-jet or pilot light, or 
can be used with a by-pass tap, the advantage of which is that 
great economy is gained, and the lamp is always ready for use; 
as the flash-jet is intended to be left constantly alight, the 
consumption of gas is infinitesimal. Among various designs 
for fittings we select one for illustration, which represents a 


bracket for outdoor lamps, as a sample of work. Any design, 
of course, can be made to order. Before, however, leaving 
the subject of lamps, the Wenham lamps for hiring purposes 
may be alluded to. These lamps can be had on hire for the 
lighting of exhibitions, public entertainments, bazaars, &c., 
for nominal charges. They have, among other places, 
been in use at the Theatres Royal at Covent Garden and 
restaurants, &c. Attention may be also called to the “Eclipse’ | at Drury Lane; at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, and at the 
pattern lamp, of which one or two improved varieties are now Brussels, Glasgow, Anglo-Danish, Italian and other exhibitions. 
offered to the public. The new “Eclipse” pattern has burners | The annexed sketch is a sample of an artistically designed 
specially constructed to give a side light, and with increase in fire-screen. They can be made according to any design fur- 
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nished. They have ornamental panels, coloured glass back | We must conclude the present notice with one illustration 
and polished brass frame. Another specialty now produced | of the L. W. Leeds patent floor warming stoves. These are 
: healthful owing to the system by which ventilation is secured, 

economical and most efficient. ‘They are constructed entirely 

| of glazed fireclay, which evenly radiates the heat and presents 
a bright and cheerful appearance, The patent asbestos arch is 


GST = BA y2 ing, — ~ 


fixed immediately above the burners, and secures the perfect 
combustion of the gas. It further obstructs the heat from 
rising, and throws it by direct radiation on to the floor. Tllu- ~ 
minating gas is used, and absolute freedom from smoke or 
smell is insured. This stove is specially adapted for heating 
halls, corridors, bedrooms, offices and similar apartments, and _ 
can safely be used without a flue. ‘They are supplied in various 
colours and styles of decoration to order, and from stock in 
brown, glazed exterior, with amber reflector. : 
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by the Wenham Company takes the form of a fascia sign in Fareham Electric Light Company, who have an overhead _ 
wrought-iron. The artistic element can be introduced at will, | installation throughout. The wires are carried on tall poles,to 
and the wrought-iron fascia signs are both durable and effective. | comply with the Board of Trade regulations, and, asthe principal _ 
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present any great difficulty. The two chief streets, with a INSTITUTE OF PATENT AGENTS.* 

united length of about a miie, are lighted with twenty-one arc | 

lights on the Thomson-Houston system. Each lamp is cal- | THE first of the objects as set forth in the memorandum of 
culated to give a light of 1,200 candles, but, owing to the use of | association is stated to be ‘‘ To form a representative body of 
opal globes to disperse the light, probably each lamp does not | the Patent Agents of the United Kingdom for the purpose of 
give an actual light of more than goo candles. The result is, | promoting improvements in the patent laws, and in the regula- 
however, eminently satisfactory, as the streets in question are | tions under which they are administered.” The formation of 
so light that good print can be easily read at any part of them. | this representative body is, everyone must admit, not merely 
The other streets of the town are lit by incandescent lamps of | an established, but a recognised fact, recognised not only by 
20 candle-power each, and, by arrangement with the local / the profession itself and by the public at large, but recognised 
board, are placed at every point where a gas-lamp was situated. | also in those high official quarters which the Institute has 
As the gas-lamps only gave a light of 15 candle-power, there is | necessarily had to approach in its endeavours to carry out the 
a slight gain of light at each lamp. There are thus two | second portion of the above paragraph. The cordial manner 
systems, necessitating two separate sets of wire, one for each | in which, in all matters of official administrative detail, or in 
kind of lamp. For the public lighting about 12 miles of wire | larger questions of principle, the Comptroller-General of 
are used. It is insulated with okonite. Another set of wires | Patents and the Board of Trade have considered and responded 
will shortly be run for the purpose of private lighting. The | to the suggestions of the Institute, has been equally a source of 
central station, where the motive power and the dynamos are | strength to the Institute and of gratification to its delegated 
situated, is a long building, built of brick, and the end of it, | agent, the Council. 

which contains the dynamos, is match-boarded, in order to Perhaps the first instance in which the Council endeavoured, 
keep out damp. It is furnished at present with a boiler, an | as the representative and acting body of the Institute, to bring 
engine, and two dynamos—one for the arc lights and one for | under the notice of Government officials the reasons for a sug- 
the incandescent. All the poles, wires, lamps and dynamos | gested improvement in administration may be found in the first 
have been furnished and erected by Messrs. Laing, Wharton & | annual report of the Council, where it is recorded that letters 
Down, and are of very good quality. The boiler and engine | were written to the law officers, pointing out to them that, 
were furnished by Messrs. Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies, of | owing to the manner in which applications were then passed by 
Ipswich ; and the extreme steadiness of the light furnishes very | those officials, a patent applied for on a certain day might 
good evidence of the excellence of the plant provided by them. | receive the seal sooner than another patent applied for at an 
The light was first publicly displayed on September 1, and has | earlier date. The result was that the clerks of both officers 
been running every night since, with only three or four in- | occupied thenceforth one room in the Law Courts building, and 
terruptions (never lasting many minutes), due to slipping of the | were, to use the words of the report, “ doing their best to keep 
driving belts and slight heating of bearings, almost inseparable | the order in which certificates are issued conformable to the 
from quite new machinery ; these have now been overcome, | order of application.” 

and both machinery and lamps work beautifully. The lamps Compared with later action of a similar nature, the incident 
form quite an attraction each night to the country round, parties | is perhaps not a very important one; but it appears to have 
being made up to come in and see the lighting of the streets of | been the first of its kind, and may therefore be thought worthy 
Fareham. The company have entered into an agreement with | of the first mention. It was during this same first session that 
the local authorities to light the town for three years for 500/. a | the first step was taken towards embodying, in fresh legisla- 
year, and give an average of eight hours’ light every night all | tion, the views and suggestions of the Institute. Early in 1883 
the year round. A public dinner was given on the IIth to | the Institute and the Council had under their careful considera- 
celebrate the inauguration of the light, and, the room being lit | tion the Patents for Inventions Bill, which, under the title of 
with 30 incandescent lamps, the guests, numbering about Ioo, 
could form a good idea of what to many of them was before 
unknown—the beauty of the electric light. 


street is a long straight one, this method of wiring does not / 
} 


—— 


* From a paper by Mr. H. Howgrave Graham, secretary, 
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the Patents, Designs and Trade-marks Act, 1883, subsequently 
became law. The conclusions of the Institute were embodied 
in a series of recommendations, and on June 21, 1883, a 
deputation, including eight members of the Council, attended 
before Mr, Chamberlain, then President of the Board of Trade, 
Mr. J. Holms, MP., Sir T. H. Farrer, Mr. Fitzgerald, the 
Comptroller, and others, and discussed with the President of 
the Board the suggestions of the Institute. In the result 
several modifications thus advocated were adopted. To pur- 
sue the same subject, in October 1883, during the second 
session of the Institute, a letter having been received from the 
Board of Trade invitiag suggestions on various points con- 
nected with the Act, a series of ‘‘ Questions and Suggestions” 
were prepared and submitted for the consideration of the 
Board, and in the following December a proof of the draft 
rules and a draft of the law officers’ rules, forwarded by the 
Board, were made the subject of further recommendations and 
suggestions, which were, in great part, adopted. During this 
session the rules occupied, in fact, a large amount of time, and 
were, moreover, the subject of a paper by our present president, 
Mr. Mewburn. © 

To revert for a moment to the first session, an examination 
of the first annual report shows that several matters of admin- 
istrative detail necessarily occupied the attention of the 
Council, and not the least noticeable of these was the decision 
to_issue in the form of transactions, under the editorship of the 
secretary, the papers and shorter communications read at 
ordinary meetings and the discussions arising thereon. Though 
this course was not originally contemplated, the issue of these 
chronicles of the proceedings of the Institute has, I am sure 
you will agree with me, done much to link together by a 
common bond of interest the widely-scattered members. 

I fear that, in alluding to the publication of the transactions, 
I have failed to stick to my text, which was to be the first 
paragraph of the objects of the Institute. If so, I can only 
excuse myself on the ground that chronological order is some- 
times a more natural guide than classification by subjects. 

Resuming, then, the question of improvements in the 
Patent Laws, it soon becomes apparent that, whatever may 
have been the intention of those who drafted the paragraph 
referred to, the Institute, at as early a date as November 1883, 
interpreted the words as including the Patent Laws of other 
countries, and the attention of the Council was drawn to several 
Colonial Bills with reference to which action on the part of the 
Institute appeared dasirable. In the same session a paper by 
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Mr. E. Morton Daniel, Assoc Inst.P.A , again drew the atten- 
tion of members to foreign legislation, and some contemplated 
alterations in the law of the United States elicited a consider- 
able amount of discussion, which did not, however, lead to the 
conclusion that any interference was desirable. 

It is almost impossible to record, however briefly, the 
numerous occasions upon which the Institute, by formal resolu- 
tions passed at ordinary meetings or acting through the Council 
in its endeavours to carry out the second portion of the pro- 
gramme set out in the first paragraph of the “ Objects” already | 
referred to, brought under the notice of the officials reforms or 


improvements in matters more or less of administrative detail. _ 


I may perhaps, however, refer to a series of six questions, 
which at the end of 1884 were very fully discussed at ordinary 
meetings, These were the rigidity of Patent Office forms, 
particularly that of the preamble to claims ; the publication of 
abandoned provisional specifications ; official notices of inter-. 
fering applications; references in specifications to previous 
specifications ; the completion of patents for deceased appli- 
cants and generally the question of the time for completion ;_ 
and the manner in which unsatisfactory specifications should be 
dealt with by the examiners. Resolutions were passed respecting 
these questions ; and by means of a deputation to the Solicitor- 
General, by communication with the Comptroller and otherwise, 
various changes and reforms were introduced, for details of 
which I need not, I imaginé, even refer my hearers to the 
chronicles of the period. 

Here I am agair tempted to digress by finding that the all- 
important question of a roll of patent agents, often alluded to, 
with more or less obliquity, in the “ Transactions” for 1882 to. 
1824, was, for the first time, if I mistake not, formally urged by 
the Institute upon the consideration of a Government official 
in January 1885. I see that on the occasion of the deputation 
in question, the then president, Mr, J. Imray, “ was requested,” 
in the words of the annual report for the year, “to refer to the 
expediency of instituting a roll of patent agents, so as to exclude, 
as far as possible, unskilled and unreliable practitioners.” 

In the next session (1885-86) the reading and discussion of 
two very important papers by Messrs. Lioyd Wise and O. Imray, 
Fels.Inst.P.A., on ‘‘ Patent Agents; their Profession considered 
as a Necessity, with Suggestions for Reform,” and on “ The 
Establishment of a Roll of Patent Agents,” led to the appoint- 
ment of a committee of Fellows, consisting of Messrs. Boult, 
O. Imray, Justice, Mewburn and Lloyd Wise, “ for the pu:pose 
of collecting information and preparing reasons to be laid 
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before the law-officers, with a view to the passing of a 
measure for licensing patent agents.” 

The report of this committee was forwarded to the Board 
of Trade Committee on the Patent Office, and a comparison of 
the details of this important document with the Act and rules 
of 1888-89 will give a much better idea of the effect of the report 
upon those who prepared the recent measures than it would be 
possible to supply in this paper. Suffice it to say that the 
committee supported their case for new legislation by illustra- 
tions derived from the legal restriction of other professions in 
this country, and of the particular profession concerned, in 
other countries and in the culonies ; that they included in their 
evidence a mass of facts proving, almost beyond a doubt, the 
great need of such legal restriction; and, finally, that they 
urged the closure of the profession to all except persons who 
had either been in practice a certain length of time, or had 
passed certain examinations to be duly prescribed and defined. 

Representatives of the Institute also gave evidence before 
the Board of Trade Committee ; a letter from the Council was 
addressed to the Attorney-General, and conferences of a more 
or less formal character were held between that officer, Baron 
Henry de Worms (then Parliamentary Secretary to the Board), 
and Fellows of the Institute, at which the views and repre- 
sentations of the Institute were most fully and favourably con- 
sidered. This conference was reported at the meeting he!d on 
March 30, 1887, soon after its occurrence, and at five successive 
meetings held between February 6 and March 21, 1888, a 
number of proposed amendments in the Patent Acts (among 
which was, last but not least, the establishment of a register or 
roll of properly qualified persons to act as patent agents) were 
fully considered and forwarded to the Board of Trade by an 
editing committee appointed for that purpose These various 
attempts to urge upon the promoters of the Government Bill, 
now known to be in preparation, the need of the reforms 
advocated, were not unsuccessful, and it was on December 24 
in the same year that the Act of 1888 was passed, conceding at 
least the main principle which the Institute had kept steadily in 
view since its inception, viz the immediate closure and the 
prospective purification, if the term is permissible, of the pro- 
fession of patent agency. The Act, moreover, contains all the 
most important recommendations of the Institute. 

Following in due time upon this Act—a piece of legislation 
of a by no means unprecedented kind—came the rules of the 
Board of Trade made under the Act, and conferring upon the 
Irstittte in a much more exceptional manner duties and 
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responsibilities in connection with the all-important question of 
the register of patent agents, of which its members, whether at 
home or abroad, may justly feel proud. The Board has, in 
fact, with certain most proper and desirable restrictions and 
reservations, placed in the hands of the Institute the guardian- 
ship of the register, the establishment of a system of final 
examinations, through which alone all new-comers can enter 
into practice, and the appointment of a registrar. These duties 
and powers, though not infrequently conferred on other analogous 
professional bodies, have never before, I believe, devolved 
upon an unchartered Association, except by Act of Parliament, 
and the fact that so young and, comparatively speaking, so 
small a body as the Institute should have been placed in this 
position is, perhaps, as high a compliment to its members as 
could be paid to any such association of professional men by 
any Government Department. This official recognition and 
sanction of an unchartered though incorporated society was felt 
to point unmistakably to an application to the Privy Council 
for a royal charter of incorporation, and it is to be hoped that 
before long members may learn that the petition for a charter, 
presented to the Privy Council on February 9, has received the 
royal approval. 

I have thus tried to record, in the preceding passages, the 
endeavours of the Institute to carry out, at least as regards the 
United Kingdom, that portion of their original programme 
indicated by the words in the memorandum of association 
as the “purpose of promoting improvement in the patent 
laws and in the regulations under which they are adminis- 
Directing my attention again to similar action with 
regard to foreign countries and the colonies, I find that the 
next attempt at influencing the course of patent legislation out- 
side this country appears to have occurred in May 1886, when, 
after a short discussion on the independency of Canadian 
patents, the President undertook to write to the Commissioner 
on the subject. 

In the following February the discussion of Mr. O. Imray’s 
paper on the Indian Inventions and Designs Bill led to the 
appointment of a committee, consisting of Messrs. W. Clark, 
O. Imray, Justice and De Pass, to consider and report to 
Council on the proposed Act for British India. The report 
of the committee came before the Council in due course, and 
copies of it and of Mr. O. Imray’s paper were sent to the 
Secretary of State for India, to members of the Supreme 
Council, and to Indian foreign members and other persons. 

The consideration of the compulsory working of patents, 
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which formed the subject of a paper by Mr. A. V. Newton, 
read and discussed towards the end of the session of 1886-87, 
resulted in the appointment of a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. W. Clark, Justice, Mewburn and. A. V. Newton, and 
their report, in a somewhat altered form, and supplemented by 
an abridgment of Mr. Newton’s paper, was widely disseminated 
in the proper quarters, copies being sent by the Council to 
ambassadors of the several countries concerned, to foreign 
members of the Institute and in other suitable directions. In 
this same session the Queensland and New South Wales 
Patent Bills were very fully considered, and a committee, 
consisting of the then president (Mr. W. Carpmael) and 
Messrs. Daniel, De Pass and O. Imray, presented to the 
Council a report on the latter Bill, which, after modi- 
fication by them, was similarly forwarded to the proper 
authorities. 

In July 1887 the Institute learned from foreign members in 
Spain that the Government contemplated certain changes in the 
Spanish Patent Law, and letters were written to those gentle- 
men setting forth the views of the Institute, and condemning 
a very strong terms the “working” clauses of the Spanish 

Cis: : 

With regard to Germany, a Committee of Council dealt 
with the proceedings of the Commission on the German Patent 
Law, and their report was, after amendment by Council, sent 
to influential members of the Commission, soliciting their sup- 
port of the recommendations of the report. The proceedings 
of the German Committee received during the same session 
the fullest consideration in an exhaustive paper by Mr. Abel on 
that subject. 

_ Several other matters connected with foreign patent legisla- 
tion came under consideration in the session of 1887-88. 
Among these were the draft-rules for carrying out the inter- 
national convention, which were sent by the Comptroller for the 
consideration of the Council, the progress made towards a 
Swiss patent law, and the dependency of French patents upon 
English provisionals. 

In colonial legislation the New South Wales rules, a decision 
of the Attorney-General of Victoria with reference to section 8 
of the Act of December 1884 (limit for filing in the colony an 
application relating to an invention patented abroad), and an 
abstract of the Transvaal Patent Act, prepared by Mr. A. V. 
Newton, engaged attention. A short discussion following the 
reading of this abstract led up to the passing of a most 
important practical measure, namely, the printing and _ cir- 
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culation among the Fellows of new laws of foreign countries 
and colonies. Closely following upon this matter came, on 
December 14, 1887, the reading of a paper by Mr. O, Imray on 
“ Australasian Patents and Privileges,” the views of the author 
having been supplemented, at his own ~ request, by a 
textual commentary sent from Melbourne by Mr. Waters, 
F,M.Inst.P.A., of that city. The paper elicited a discussion 
which was twice adjourned. Reference on the same evening to 
the New South Wales Patents Rules and to the Queensland 
Patent Practice led to the appointment of a committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Boult, A. M, Clark, O. Imray and Mewburn, 
to consider these subjects and to report to Council. The 
amendments in the New South Wales Rules, suggested by the 
committee and approved by the Council, were sent out to the 
Examiner of Patents in that colony, but did not arrive until 
the rules had been: finally adopted, though some of the 
suggested amendments had been anticipated. With regard 
to Queensland, stringent criticisms on the practice in the colony - 
were sent to the Agent-General, and were referred by the Chief 
Secretary to the Registrar for his reply, from which it appeared 
that some of the suggestions were adopted and some refused. 
Questions relating to trade-marks in Queensland, Germany and 
Japan were touched upon during this session, while the ques- 
tion of the period at which a “Blue Book” should be issued to 
the colonies was brought under the consideration of the 
Comptroller-General. eae 
The subject of the International Convention as it aifects the 
granting of patents for inventions received very exhaustive — 
treatment in a paper by Mr. A. Melville Clark, read on 
February 1, 1888; the first discussion of the paper ter- 
minating in a resolution in compliance with which foreign 
members received copies of the paper, together with a 
request for an expression of their views upon the ques- 
tion it raised. At a later meeting the adjourned dis- 
cussion of the paper commenced with the reading of the 
replies received, and included the appointment of a committee, 
of which Messrs. E. Carpmael, A. M. Clark and De Pass were 
the members, “to take into consideration suggestions as to the — 
International Convention preliminary to the next meeting of 
the delegates.” Le 
Patent practice in Canada was dealt with in this Session by _ 
the appointment of a committee, consisting of Messrs. Hard- 
ingham, O. Imray and Leigh ; while the proposed Patent Law — e) 
in Switzerland was considered and commented upon in a paper _ 
by Mr. Hardingham, who, together with Messrs. A. M. Clark 
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and O. Imray, dealt further with the matter as a committee to 
consider the proposed Act and report to Council. The views of 
the committee, embodied in their report and approved by the 
Council, were sent by the latter to the secretary of the Bureau 
International and to other suitable persons, with the result that 
the recommendations of the committee were partly embodied in 
the law as finally passed. 

In the next session, 1888-89, contemplated changes in the 
laws of Spain elicited renewed condemnation of the “ working ” 
clause and fresh attempts at ameliorating other defects in the 
Spanish system, while questions relating to the International 
Convention, to patent practice in Ceylon, and to other similar 
matters, may be referred to under the head of “ Foreign and 
Ars Legislation,” with which I am still endeavouring to 

The “Contemplated Reform of the Patent Laws of France” 
formed the title -and subject of a paper by Mr. A. Melville 
Clark, read at an extra-sessional meeting in June last, and 
gave rise to an animated discussion and to the appointment of 
a committee. It consisted of Messrs. Boult, A. M. Clark and 
Lloyd Wise, and its duties were defined as being to consider 
Mr. A. M. Clark’s paper and the programme of the Congrés 
International; and to report and make recommendations to 
Council to be dealt with as Council might think fit. 

On July 29 the Council received from this committee two 
reports—one on the question of the French law, and the other 
on the programme ; and, after considering these documents, 
the Council ordered a letter to be written to the French 
Minister of Commerce, based on the first report as revised, 
while the second report was slightly amended and adopted. 
The development of this subject led to the ready acceptance 
by the Council of the offer of Mr. Lloyd Wise, vice-president, 
to act as the representative of the Institute at the Paris Con- 
gress ; and to his report of his attendance at the same, which 
was read in November and discussed in December of last 
year. At these two and at the next meetings two papers by 
Mr. Hardingham were read and discussed. One, “On the 
Relative Cost and Duration of British and Foreign Patents,” 
should not, perhaps, have been referred to in this place, as its 

leit-motiv - was the alteration of British Government fees, the 
proposal being supported by comparison with those of other 
countries. The other, ‘On the Working of French Patents,” 
was read and discussed on December 19 and January 8. 

If the above record does not complete, it may at any rate, I 
trust, be allowed to conclude my necessarily imperfect survey 


of the action taken by the Institute with reference to foreign 
and colonial legislation during the past seven and a half years, 
and to prove that the interpretation which the Institute has put 
upon the words “ improvements in the Patent Laws and in the 
regulations under which they are administered,” has been of 
the most cosmopolitan and international character. 


PATENTS. 


[ This List of Patents ts compiled spectally for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 


may be had gratuitously.) 
APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

14153. John Pond McDonald, for “ Improvements in and _ 
relating to ventilating sash bars and astragals.” 

14184. John Ed. Sears, for “ Improvements in ventilators.” 

14236. John Bullen and Edwin Cocks, for “An improved 
method for raising, lowering and balancing window sashes or 
shutters.” 

14262. John Ed. Sears, 

14271. Chas. Alphonzo 
hanger.” 

14289. Fredk. Henry Smith, for “Improved arrangements 
and appliances for ventilating.” 

14299. Wm. Morrison, fer 
tilators.” 

14312. John Gibbins, for “ An automatic door fastening.” 

14351. John Bass, for “Improved means or appliances for 
securing or fastening door handles to their spindles.” 4 

14359. Léon Farque, for “‘ Improvements in the manufacture 
of stained or ceramic transparent glass windows.” 

14406. John Jones, for “ Improvements in or relating to the 
ventilation of drains.” 

14456. Thomas Taylor Moore, for “‘ Improvements in smoke, 
heating or ventilating flues.” 

14482. Richard Brown Evered and Thos. Rudling, for “ An 
improved connection for electroliers or electric chandeliers.” 


for “ Improvements in ventilators.” 
Reynolds, for “An improved door- 


“Improvements in wall ven- 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


~ Art DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 


(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 
Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. 


BESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


. Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c., 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 


VICTORIA HOUSE, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


Manufactory—CANNON STREET, 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Coa.), 


_ DECORATOR & STAINED 
_ GLASS PAINTER 


Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 


NORTON & €0.’S 


| _ 88 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HENRY KING 


, (Late GREEN & KING), 

HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
we GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 

_ 4 Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 
ee (Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 

ae ONS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


ac 


Public and | 


0. E. BIRCH, 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH PAPERS, 
C. E. BIRCH 


EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 
PAINTED ena STALNED GLASS 

and $ : 

*) Begs to inform the 

PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS, public that he person- 

ally superintends all 

Orders entrusted io 

him. 


PLUMBING, GLAZING. 

DILAPIDATIONS. (TION. 

REPAIRS of EVERY DESOCRIP- 

SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 

ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 

Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS. 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 
pel ae SE net te Re EOE SET SS TNS, Ra Se 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
80 NEWGATE S™ E.C, 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS, 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out, Estimates Free. 
WOR 


KS— 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W.- 


‘UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
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Cement produced by the Globe Mill System is of 
unequalled quality and tensile strength. By this 
system the Cement is not ground, but erushed to 
very minute even-sized Crystals; and it is turned 
out of the Mills cold, instead of hot as from mill- 
stones, thus not needing exposure on cooling floors 
before being bagged. 


Received Highest Award 
given to Pulverising 
Machinery at the Mel- 
bourne Centennial Ex. 
hibition, 1888. 


The terms on which the GLOBE MILL System can be 
adopted for Cement, and all information relative to GLOBE 
MILLS, can be obtained 
on application at the 
Offices of the Company. 


Highest 
Awar and — 
Silver Medal 
of the Minin; 

institute of 


Cornwall, 


Only Award given — 
‘for Grinding Ma- 
chinery at the 
Royal Agricul 
tural Society’s 
International 
Exhibition. — ie 


FOR THE REDUCTION OF GCEMENT. _ 


see ney a adn deipme iis per 24 hours ; Fineness, 100 mesh; Residue, 15 per cent. A relatively Larger Output for Coarser Grindi 
é fool be Poet ae ee Path, 152 feet. Speed, 200 revolutions per minute. Weight,12 tons. Space occupied for foundation 
es, 0 horse-power Engine will drive a set of three of these Mills, together with Fans, Breaker and Elevator . 

For Particulars as to Cement Grinding, see Report by Mr. HENRY FAIJA, M.Inst.C.E. : 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 


BLOMFIELD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C 


Telegraphic Address :—‘‘ CRUSHING, LONDON.” Telephone No. 11,014 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & co at No. 5 ew- be | e. . y st 
" N street iS) uar > E 0 3 and published for the F roprietors b E bce} 
. . . 


——— 


A Business Supplement 


Cognirack Hes orter. 


to The Architect 


“LONDON, OCTOBER 3, 1890. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CovENTRY.—Nov. 30.—Plans, &c., are invited for Erection 
of Baths. Premiums of 1oo/, and 50/4, Mr. E. J. Purnell, 
Corporation Surveyor, Coventry. 


MorteEy.—Nov. 21.—Sketch Designs are invited for the 
Proposed Town Hall. Premiums of 100, 50 and 25 Guineas. 
Mr. M. Harold Sykes, Borough Surveyor, Morley. 

OLDHAM —Oct. 7.—Designs are invited for Board School. 
Premiums, 50/7, 152. and 1o/, Mr. J. Rennie, Clerk to the 
School Board, Oldham. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Oct. 6.For Additions to Woodside Public 
School. Messrs. Ellis & Wilson, Architects, 1814 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 

ARMLEY.—Oct. 6.—For Building House. 
inson, Architect, 35 Park Square, Leeds. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—Oct. 6.—For Additional Buildings 
and Alterations to the Waterworks’ Yard. Messrs. John Eaton 
& Sons, Architects, Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

AspATRIA.—Oct. 8.—For Taking Down Buildings and 
Rebuilding Dwelling-house and Shop. Messrs. Thompson & 
Noble, Aspatria. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—Oct. 13—For Enlargement of 
Barrow Island School. Mr. John Harrison, 16 Hartington 
Terrace, Barrow-in-Furness. 

BASINGSTOKE.—Oct. 8 —For Building Four Cottages. The 
Engineer, Great Western Railway Station, Reading. 

BEAULIEU.—Oct. 11.—For Building Cemetery Chapel. 


Mr. C, F. Wilk- 


Mr. W. Cherrett, Secretary to the Burial Board, Beaulieu, 
Southampton. 


en 


aR 
aN 


fixed. 


EASIER TO FIX, 
EASIER TO REPAIR. s 
EASIER TO GLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Baek and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


BELFAST.— Oct 6.—For Building Schoolhouse and Parochial 
Hall. Mr. H. Seaver, Architect, 128 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BERMONDSEY.—Oct. 6—For Construction of Chalet at St. 
James’s Churchyard. Mr. J. Harrison, Vestry Hall, Spa Road, 
Bermondsey. 

BILLERICAY.—-Oct. 6.—For Building District Hospital. 
Mr. A. T. G, Woods, Architect, New Road, Brentwood. 

BLACKBURN.— Oct. 3.—For Building Two Cottages at the 
Workhouse. Mr. J. Aspinall, Architect, Victoria Street, Black- 


burn. 


BRAMLEY.—Oct. 3—For Building Two Houses. Mr. iT: 
Farmery, Architect, 18 Park Lane, Leeds. 

BRAMLEY.—Oct. 4.—For Building Sixteen Houses and 
oe Shops. Mr. John Ross, Io Spring Terrace, Bramley, 
Leeds. 

BRENTFORD.—Oct. 7.—For the Extension of Main Sewer. 
Mr. J. H. Strachan, Clifden House, Boston Road, Brentford. 

BRITISH GUIANA — Dec. 31.—For Construction, Main- 
tenance and Working of Railway Extension. Secretary to 
Government, Georgetown, Demerara. 

CARDIFF.—Oct. 17.—For Building Boiler-house at the 
Workhouse. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, Queen’s 
Chambers, Cardiff. 

CovENTRY.—Oct. 8.—For Rebuilding the Plough Inn. 
Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, Architect, Trinity Churchyard, 
Coventry. 

CRADLEY.—For Works of Repair, &c , at Cradley Church. 
Mr. J. M. Gething, Architect, Union Villas, Stourbridge. 

CREWKERNE. — Oct. 9. — For Tanks and Buildings for 
Carrying out the “Amines” Process of Sewage Treatment. 
Mr. G. Ridsdale Blake, Church Street, Crewkerne. 

Cross Krys —Oct. 7.—For Building Villa and Cottage. 
Mr. A. D. Edwards, Public Hall, Abercarn, Mon. 

CROSSNESS —Oct. 20.—For Engines, Boilers and Machinery 
for the Main Drainage Outfall Works. The Engineer’s De- 
partment, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


ss 


] 


: 


~ 


/ 


N.B.—See that ‘‘SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon every Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO. Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON,7E. 
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DEVON,—Oct. 15 —For Rebuilding Ward Bridge, Walk- 
hampton, and Rebuilding Harford Bridge, Peter Tavy, Altering 
course of River, &c. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, County Surveyor, 
County Chambers, Exeter. 


DURHAM.—Oct. 10.—For Supplying and Laying Water 


Mains (1,900 yards), with Standposts, Sluice Valves, &c., and 
Second-hand Boiler. Mr. George Gregson, Surveyor, 37 
Saddler Street, Durham. 

EXMINSTER.—Oct. 4.—For Extension of Gasworks. Mr. 
Arthur E, Ward, 9 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

FEATHERSTONE.—Oct. 9.—For Building Vicarage, &c. 
Mr, Arthur A. Stott, Architect, Heckmondwike. 

FRIERN BARNET.—Oct. 3—For Making-up Roads and 
Paving Crossings. Mr. George Clarke, Local Board Offices, 
Beaconsfield Road, New Southgate, N. 

GATESHEAD.—For Building Cookery Rooms, Mr. E. J. 
Harding, Clerk to the School Board, Gateshead. 

Grimspy.—Oct. 6.—For Rebuilding Portions of Business 
Premises. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Victoria Cham- 
bers, Grimsby. 

GRiIMSBY.—Oct. 6.—For Building Net Tanning Works, for 
the North-Eastern Steam-Fishing Company. Mr. E. W. Fare- 
brother, Architect, Victoria Chambers, Grimsby. 

HARRINGTON.—Oct. 6.—For Building Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, Classrooms, &c. Mr. W. G. Scott, Architect, Victoria 
Buildings, Workington. 

HAWoRTH.—Oct. 3 —For Building Wesleyan School. Mr. 
Herbert Isitt, Architect, 41 Sunbridge Road, Bradford. 

HENDON —Oct. 6.—For Making good Roadway, Paving 
Footpaths, Kerbing, Channelling and Lighting. Mr. Thos. 
Henry, Surveyor to the Union Rural Sanitary Authority, 
Wealdstone, R S.O. : 

KENDAL.—Oct. 4.—For Building Eight Dwellings. Mr. 
Gerard Huck, Highgate, Kendal. 

_. KIDDERMINSTER.—Oct. 7.—For Building Warehouse. Mr. 
J. T. Meredith, Architect, Bank Buildings, Kidderminster. 

KIRKBY LONSDALE.—Oct. 20.—For Additions to Barbon 
Manor House. Mr. Charles T. Ferguson, F.S A., Carlisle and 
Westminster. 

LEEDS.—Oct. 6.—For Rebuilding Refuse Destructor, Bur- 
mantofts. The Borough Engineer, Leeds. 

MARYBOROUGH —Oct. 7.—For Alterations to Old Gaol. 
Mr, H. V. White, Surveyor, Queen’s County, Portarlington. 


MoRTLAKE.—Oct. 15.—For the Supply and Erection of — 
Sewage Sludge, Pressing Plant and Machinery. Mr. J. C. 
Melliss, 232 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Oct. 5.—For Building Warehouse. 
Mr. E. Shewbrooks, Architect, 24 Grainger Street West, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Be eae 

NEW Cross.—Oct. 16—For Forming Paths, Levelling 
Ground, Alterations to Buildings and Building Boundary Wall, 
at South-Eastern Fever Hospital. Messrs. H. Jarvis & Son, 
Architects, 29 Trinity Square, Southwark. — ea aay 

NorTH SHIELDS.—Oct. 10.—For Building Board School, 
Mr. F, R. N. Haswell, Architect, 77 Tyne Street, North — 
Shields. ie aera 

NOTTINGHAM.—For Enlargement of Board Schools, Ber- _ 
ridge Road. Mr. A. N. Bromley, Architect, Weekday Cross, — 
Nottingham. eas * 

PETERBOROUGH.—Oct. 4.—For Building Stables, Coach- 
house, Out-offices, &c. Mr. J. G. Stallebrass, Architect, North 
Street, Peterborough. PEEK: 

PETERBOROUGH.—Oct. 3.—For Building Two Villas. Mr. 
J. G. Stallebrass, Architect, North Street, Peterborough. 

ROMFORD.—Oct. 4—For the Supply of Blue Guernsey 
Granite. Mr. A. H. Hunt, Offices of Local Board of Health, 
Romford. 

SLAITHWAITE. — Oct. 9.— For Building Baptist Schools. 
Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. — : 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Oct. 14.—For Painting and Repairs at the 
Hospital, West Quay. Mr. W.B. G. Bennett, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Southampton. : : 

SOUTH WOODFORD.—Oct. 7.—For Building Postmen’s 
Sorting Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. : ee ee 

SWINDON.—Oct. 6.—For Erection of New Dispensary, 


Swimming-baths, Offices and Stores. Mr. F. Tegg, Secretary, _ 


Great Western Railway Medical Fund Society, High Street, 
New Swindon, Wilts. ; aarp 
SWINDON.—Oct. 13 —For the Erection and Completion of 
Westcott School. Mr. B. Binyon, Architect, Princes Street _ 
Chambers, Ipswich. ae 
TEDDINGTON.—Oct. 13.—For the Supply and Erection of 


Steam Engines, Pumps, Air Compressors, Sludge Presses and _ 


other Machinery. The Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Ted- 
dington. Ve 


ARCH: SMITH & STEVENS. GILLET & JOHNSTE DEATH & DISABLEMENT BY ACCIDENT. — 


THE regs le pes 
fe C(uAe GOULET & BLAND), Railway Passengers’ Assurance Compa 
5 5 Assures £1,000 at Death and Full Benefits at £4 per anm 
BUILDER’S Bell Founders and Bell Hangers, annua ty EBLE rie 


I d Capital E 
OR OY DON: eyed cou pountion Pelle 
ee West Had Office:—_8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Head Office:—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 
W Pi MASSY} secretaries, 


[LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 
FLOORING BLOCKS. — 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


FRICTION HOISTS 


CF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


WI gi eo 


ARCH? SMITH’s | |e /eeG 
SPRING HINGES, it 


“MODEL” PATTERN, ices 


oe Semi c Makers of the CLOCK and BELLS at the 
Ucasiderable Reduction in Prices, | ROYAL COURTS of JUSTICE, LONDON. 


AND OF THE 


T : 43 CLOCKS AT BFLLS AT 
Improved Design and Action. Manchester Town Hall Craig-y-Nos Castle : es 
ss Exeter Cathedral (Mad, Patti) - a 
Plandait Eddystone Lighthouse - 
WRITE FOR PRICES. Ww ss Birmingham Municipal | Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to 
ells 93 Buildings ceal nails, at following very low prices : 1x4} Dry Wain 
= SSR ere a ag ek eee a oat a dat me 57s. 9d. per square; 1x4} ditto, 488. ; 14x4} Pitch Pine, 
1 yy ow a upniey, Holy lrinity 1x4 ditto, 23s. yd. IMPORTERS— 
JANUS WORKS QUEEN’S ROAD St. James’s Palace, Church | 8 i ee 
; 1). London Crawley Parish Church} VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchant 
BATTERSEA. gage ber ne ADbeY. Gor pridge-on-Type Head Office :814 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 
¢ N.S.W i Windermere Church Waa-f and Sawmills :_537 King's Road, Chelsea, S. W. 


—_—-— Durban Town Hall, S.A. Eiffel Tower, Paris Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, -W. 
Telephone 3,188, 


ASES FOR BIN of ibiti 
ape INDING THE ARCHITECT.|Royal Military Exhibition, &., &e., &e. Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, 


ri es ouD MmpDALS—HuD SFIELD, 1883 ; . 
Price 23,—Offiee, 176 Strand, London,W.c.| ©& SnaEE Maan Phe vaetee ok tEB ings, Deals, Xe. ee 
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TREDEGAR. — Oct. 6.—For Erection of Two Class- 
rooms at Upper Rhymney School, for Bedwelty School Board. 
Mr. C. Dauncey, Clerk, Tredegar. 


BEDFO8D—continued. 

For Sewering and Roadmaking, Pemberly, Bedford. Mr. 
Henry A. ORR, A.MIC.E. Quantities by Mr. Richard 
Lund, 8 St. Paul’s Square, Bedford. 


WALKER.—Oct. 3.—For Building Lodge at Recreation d 
Ground. Mr. T. M. Sturgess, 34 Collingwood Street, New- G. Harrison. - + £1)233 0 0 
castle-on-Tyne. W. Haynes ‘ : . ‘ < tpl Qa OO 
WALSALL.—Oct. 13 —For Enlargement of Board School. Jalseuson: (actepted yrs saketiis at 2% pag We” 
BLACKBURN. 


Mr. Samuel Loxton, Architect, Bridge Street, Walsall. 


WANDSWORTH.— Oct. 15.—For Building Police-court. Mr. 
H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 White- 


hall Place, S.W. i 
WANSTEAD.—Oct. 3. — For Making Up Roadway. Mr. y eines ie est LEE ; se : : 
Wm. Blewitt, Local Board Offices, Wanstead. ;, Fecitt Binckburk ; ‘ ; é 1,417 eae! 
WETHERAL —Oct. 8.—For Building Reading-room and E. Lewis & Son, Great Harwood 1,410 0 O 
Assembly Hall. Mr. A. W. Johnston, Architect, 27A English J. Parker, Blackburn : 1,395 0 O 
Street, Carlisle. Higson & Sons, Blackburn 1,393 9 0 
YNYSHIR.—Oct. 3.—For Rebuilding Shop Premises. Mr. J. Boothe, Blackburn 1,399 9 O 
E. Jones, Architect, Cymmer, Porth. , J. Taylor, Blackburn 1,3 0 oO 
: J. Sharples, Blackburn 1,357 9 0 
T. Charnley, Blackburn. .° i555 S040 
J. W. Mitton, Blackburn . ‘ ; 1,350 0 90 
J. WHITTAKER, Blackburn (accepied) 1,347 I0 O 


TENDERS. 


ABERCARN. 


For Building Primitive Methodist Schoo), Cedar Street. 
Messrs. SIMPSON & DUCKWORTH, Architects, Richmond 
Chambers, Blackburn. 


BLYTH. 
For Building Custom-house at Blyth, for the Commissieners 0 
H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 


Le | 


For Building School for 185 Infants at Cross Roads, for the . se 
Abercarn School Board. Mr, A. D. EDWARDS, Architect, Te ee ee tdaciecae Morpeth. . £1,015 0 0 
ean on & Citi & Son Darker ob ; 3 
. D. Williams, Knighton, Radnorshire - £1,820 0 0 . ; : : . : 
Chas Morgan, Wawhiidae, Mon: : at eye oo SPENCE, TATE & Co., Blyth (accepted) . 894 14 4 
John Linton, Newport, Mon. . - 1,380 0 Oo é BRANDON. 
John Monks, Crumlin, Mon. . 1,286 o o | For Various Works at Brandon Park, Suffolk, for the Baron de 
Morris & Thomas, Newport, Mon. . 1,220 0 O Barreto. Mr. EDWARD S. MANSERGH, Surveyor, 25 Mount 
T. Williams, London ; , F ; 1,187 0 0 Street, Grosvenor Square. 
W. A, Linton, Newport, Mon. (accepied ) 1,148 0 0 Accepted Tenders. 


BEDFORD. 

For Further Works of Sewering and Roadmaking on the 
Queen’s Park Building Estate, Bedford, for Mr. D. Cc 
Preston. Mr. RICHARD LUND, Surveyor, 8 St. Paul’s 
Square, Bedford. 


Drainage of Mansion. 
The Sanitation Company, Limited . £485 0 -o 
Sinking a Borehole, 10 Inches Diameter, to Depth of 220 Feet 
below Ground, and providing 4 Inch Diameter Treble- 
Barrel Deep-well Pumps. 
Messrs. S. F. Baker & Sons, 169A Southwark Bridge Road. 


Thos, Laughton, Bedford . £583 0 0 | Supplying and Fixing Seven Horse-dower Oil engine to drive 
Jesse Jackson, Leyton, E. . ; : . Sat oO OO Deep-well Pumps. 
GEO, HARRISON, Bedford (accepted) . : 569 o o|! Messrs. Priestman Bros., Limited, 73A Queen Victoria Street. 


VCE 


————_— ee 


A LARGE STOCK ALWAYS ON HAND. 


LOOF FLOOR 


re, 
AM a AIG an a: 


Work can be commenced in a few days’ notice. 


Advantages over all others combined :—The lower flange of the iron joist is completely 
encased with Tubular Lintels, or permanent fireproof c2ntring, and additionally pro- 
tected by the introduction of a cold-air current between the encasing material and the 
iron; The encasing material does not carry the floor load (see illustration), but allows 
the concrete filling-in to bear direct on the lower flange of the iron joist. In buildings 
of the warehouse’ class the Tubular Lintels are placed in zigzag arrangement, aad 
form a finished ceiling without plaster. 


Further particulars and Estimates on application to 


MARK FAWCETT & GO., 


50 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
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BUGLE. DOVER. 
For Renovation, &c., of Bugle Bible Christian Chapel, Corn- | For Drainage Works. Dover. 
wall. Mr. F. C. Jury, Architect, bg waned St. Austell, 


Taylor & Sons, Plymouth . “LOPS. 0:10 H. Sug Barton and Firth Road. 
ees entry, ma Ww Soe, Be ; se 3 i 
W. H. Smith, St. Austell . : ; - 42I It O : ‘ : : : : : ; : 
R. Trethowey, Racha. See's : : . 395 0 Oo G. Lewis & SONS (accepted) . : SSS OL 07-0 
T. J. SMITH, St. Austell . =. + + + 377 0 0 Oswald and St. Roe Road. 
iP Stoutridge, Enevit . : : ; ; na 810.00 H. Stiff 2 PER ie js 
J. Jacobs, St. Austell Masonry. iste G.Lewis& Sons... | 
obs : ; : : ; 
j.w TARNE, Bugle (accepted ) ; ‘ F Amiel Bad wate. W. BROMLEY (accepted) . : shee a. OL Onno 
esse Road. 
san acbas cn aie: W. Bromley : ; ; : 29a TSO 
For Building Rooms for Head Nurse and Ward for special H. Stiff 90 10 0 
cases, at the Workhouse, Dover, for the Guardians. Mr. : : ; ; : oe 

G. SMITH, Architect, 32 Dover Street, Canterbury. eS Sons (accepted) : : ; Be oS ca 
Parker, Canterbury ; ; , Pte - £434 10 0 
Flade, ‘Maidstone : : : ‘ ‘ < CASA 230 “<6 DEVONPORT. 

Gentry, Canterbury . . . . . - 432 © ©} For Construction of Pipe Sewer, Baker’s Place, Devonport. 
Belsay, Canterbury. : . . . - 412 0 0 Mr. JOHN F. BuRNS ; Borovgh Surveyor, Devonport. 
Wiltshire, Canterbury : : ‘ : 3324082.10-"0 S. Collings, Millbrook . Be f «£500 107-0 
Healey, Devonport . : : . . AOR ES ao 
CLACTON-ON-SRA. J. Ys P eae 405 325, 
For Sewering of Coach and Horses Lane and back of Old spe aa Plymouth boo 4s oe 
Clacton Road, for the Tendring Hundred Rural Sanitary C. - Dane Pee ; : : : ae ; 
Authorit , Be cae : pore. 
y- D. Mackenzie, Clacton-on-Sea. J. Parsons & SONS (accepted) . Z “ig 408 Oo oO 
JAMES C. ALLEN, Clacton-on-Sea (accepted ). 
Wallace Sargeant, Clacton-on-Sea. DORCHESTER. 
CRICCIETH. For Painting and Decorating Municipal Buildings, Dorchester, 
For Extension of Main Sewers, Criccieth. Messrs. THOMAS Contract No. t. 

ROBERTS & SON, Engineers, Portmadoc. T. Wood, Dorchester . : : ‘ : £105 0 0 
Owen Morris, Carnarvon . ; A : LILES On O Randall & Co, Dorchester . : f : . 95 00 
William Thomas, Liverpool : EERO, "20 Guy & Son, Dorchester . ; ; ; BR ee os 
HuMpHREY THOM AS, Criccieth (accepted). 22 394.10 0 Ayies & Son, Weymouth . : ee 
Engineer's estimate . - + 406 10 0 Barratr & Son, Bridport ee 2 Ok Ge 

CLYDACH VALE. Contract No, 
For Construction of Road (134 chains), for the Cambrian G. Muroer Dorchester : ; ‘ : «2/285 050 

Building Society, Clydach Vale Mr. R. S. GRIFFITHs, T. Wood, Dorchester ; } heee : oe Oe 

Architect, Glyn Cottage, es Vale, | Randall & Co., Dorchester . : i oc gi LO oO) anes 
W. Willis, Ystrad ; . 74359 0.2.0 Ayles & Son, Weymouth 3 : ; j «OR (BO 
ra Morgan, Black Mill . : st BO0S. <9 5TE Guy & Son, Dorchester ‘ . : : «OF 20 0 
T. WILLIAMS, Brynmawr (accepted) . : Rs) Mie BE 6 BARRATT, Bridport (accepted) . ; : - +45 One 


Awards— eee Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medil, Brighg a7 aa % 


ee ADAMANT. "HULL. As S&S ire ES L.SsEw7’s 


qesp “ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices: —12i High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


Ani the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


= NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 

Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 

Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 2 

Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 

Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E. 0. 
G9" 10 BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


TOLUIEE Ge a EE RG Deg GOST reas Eo See SE ARCHITHOT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d .—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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ee ee _ 


GUILDFORD. 


for Building Board School for Boys, Charlotteville, Guildford. 
Mr. WILLIAM G. Lower, Architect, 124 High Street, 
Guildford. Quantities by the Architect. 


LONDON. 


For Bar Fittings, Plough Tavern, Mile End Road. Mr. W. D. 


Pavement, 


CuuRCH, Architect, 12 South Place, Finsbury. Quantities 
by Messrs. C. Stanger & Son, Surveyors, 21 Finsbury 


Stanley Ellis, Guildford . : : ‘ £5,392) 9 O Trent Bros. ; q ‘i $ 3 KAIO7Te DO 
J. Finck, Hayward’s Heath. : : 425,000). 03.0 Cocks Bros. + es : ; : ; T6605. O70 
Lansdowne & Co,, Richmond . = E4892) O80 S. Godden : ‘ 1,647 0 O 
R, Cook, Crawley oe ee WA Anose, OF D4 NV Shurmir +c) ti oe ae ae eae 921,593), 0: O 
R. Smith, Guildford . : : - nd, Fo be OO W.H. Lascelles & Co. . 2 ; at, 540.00. 0 
R. Pink, Godalming . ; : : F «--43062% 0. 0 
J. F. Collinson, Teddington . . 4,502 © ©| For Register Office for the Islington District, Liverpool Road, 
J. Longley & Co. Crawley. ay ace » 4,500). 0--0 for the Guardians of St. Mary, Islington, Mr. W. SMITH, 
be retets, ELOrshant eh ownGcn it Pleo eS 24442005 05,0 Architect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
T. H. Kingerlee, Oxford . - ‘ 3.949 90 O Macfarlane Bros. . : : : . : - £898 9 0 
Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton . 3474) OO Taylor & Son : ‘ i : . 867 10 oO 
Ward & Lamble . . 843 90 0 
HALIFAX. Stevens Bros. . 3 . 820 0 O 
¥or Street Improvement Works, Halifax. Russell, 3207 75; EO 
G. & H. Tyson. a 3 é ; eA Eee O Wilkinson Bros. . t . 740 0 0 
Langham ; 2 4 : oe FIA OO: 
HINCKLEY. : i 
For Construction of Three New Streets, about 420 Yards in ie ape A 099 * A 
Length, adjoining Hill Street and The Lawns, for the wr, id es ‘ ria sel 
Hinckley and South Leicestershire Permanent Building ° ‘ Te idle TN 
Society. Mr. THOMAS HARROID, Surveyor, Castle Street, a REBON (Gn epied conditionally) 649 ° n 
Hinckley. aylis . ge ; é : : p + 751070 


G. Wright & Co., Coventry. , 
J. Mason, Leicester . $ . 
T. E. Bower, Leicester 5 : 
T. Philbrick, Leicester . é ; 
A. Moreton, Nuneaton. 
DAFFERN & GRANTHAM, H 
H. Hewitt, Stoney Stanton Quarries 
J. D. Gibbins, Leicester 

J. Jackson, Ulverston F : 


KEYNSHAM. 


For Alterations to Vagrant Wards at the Workhouse, 
sham. Mr. JOHN Mackay, Architect. 


Geo. Humphries, Bristol . 3 F 
C. Wibley, Bath... roa ‘ 
John Carter, Keynsham . ‘ 
William Doble, Bath . : ; 
HENRY WEST, Bath (accepted) . 
Chas. J. King & Son, Bitton 


BULLER, JOBSON & C0,,) 


LIMITED, 


Birmingham, Hanley, Dudley, 
London and Glasgow, 


Have pleasure in announcing to all connected 
with 


TELEGRAPHIC, TELEPHONIC, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


AND KINDRED TRADES, 


‘That owing to the large increase in their busi- 
ness since their amalgamation five years 
ago, they have now acquired an 
extensive Site at 


Cheston Road, Birmingham, 


Where they are erecting 


NEW WORKS. 


And laying down the 


MOST IMPROVED PLANT 


For the production of their Manufactures. 


Finding it advantageous to reconstruct the 
Company with extended powers, they have 
4ncreased the Capital, but there will be no 
change in the Proprietary. 


The New Name of the Company will be. 


BULLERS, LIMITED, 


inckley (accepted ). 


3 £1489 © ©| For Building Ministers House at Baptist Church, Willesden 
eet Bt Green. Plans by Mr. T. PEDLER, Frithville Road, 
ae re Shepherd’s Bush. 
‘ > AGATE SAS Amended Tender. 
cee sf Edwards & Hobbs, Willesden Green. . «£426 0 0 
748 8 9g | For Alterations at the Albion Tavern, Albion Road, for Mr. A. 
667 2 5 Sanderson. Mr. W. G. SHOEBRIDGE, Architect, 158 
. 628 9 oO Strand, W.C. 
Walker Bros. ‘ : : , : .£,324_'0 O 
Hackett A : : ; 295 0 O 
Keyn- Turtle & Appleton : ‘ : : © 203; 80 
TAYLOR & SON (accepted) . 4 : i < 2970, ee @ 
: . £373 fo) PaDDON, Kingsland, N., pewtering, &c. (accepted ). 
- 328 fe) 
3>4 12 o| For Alterations to 128 and 129 Jermyn Street. Mr. W. 
248 7 0 GRAVES, A.R 1.B.A., Architect. 
209 0 Oo Pitman & Son. : : 3 «£470 ‘0 O 
260k “0 Bowyer 458 10 oO 
CONTRACTS. 


HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 
COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as ase ie | on behalf 01 
Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Government, 
Municipal, or other Contracts of every description, at moderate 
‘ates. Office, 10 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the several 
Government Departments. 


SPESSOOs IGEN SQVsg} r 
q 4 


S 
T ¥ q 
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Every description of [IRON and WIRE FENCING, CORRUGATED 
IRON Roos, &c. illustrated Catalogue free on application. 


BY HER ROYAL 


AUSTIN’S 


NEW IMPERIAL PATENT 


SUPERFINE FLAX LINE. 


The above article is now being manufactured and sold in 
large quantities for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters, 
and other heavy work. The Manufacturers wonld recommend 
it for its strength, and the large amount of wear in it, 
consequent on its veculiar manufacture. 

AUSTIN’S IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX SASH AND 
BLIND LINES (two Prize Medals awarded). The mann- 
facturers of the above articles particularly wish to draw the 
attention of the trade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash 
Lines, of which they are now making six qualities, all of 
which they can strongly recommend, as they have given 
unqualified satisfaction to the trade for now over One 
Hundred Years, and the Proprietors continue to give their 
personal attention to the manufacture of these goods 


They also invite the particular attention of the trade to their 
IMPERIAL PATENT BLIND LINES, which are very 
superior to anything yet offered. 

They can he obtained of all Ropemakers, Ironmongers. 
epee Factors and Wholesale Houses in town and 
country. 

N.B.—Please note that all our goods, as advertised above, 
ae pies & either inside or outside, with our Trade Mark— 

e ” 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 
Supply Department and Head Office :— 
{7 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
FACTORY :— 


FERDINAND STREET, CHALK FARM, N.W. 


Telegraphic Address :—“‘Sounder, London.” 
Telephone Number, 7629. 


MANUFACTURING 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


Having a Large Stock of 


ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES 
OF ALL CLASSES, 


We are enabled to execute orders without 
delay. 


SPECIALTIES :—- __ 
MAIN AND BRANCH SWITCH 
BOARDS, 
COCKBURN PATENT 
QUICK BREAK LOCK SWITCHES, 
COCKBURN PATENT GUT-OUTS, 


KC; SCy KC, 
AYRTON & PERRY’S 


MEASURING INSTRUMENTS. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


6 THE ARCHITECT. [Ocroprr 8, 1890. 
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Ee a SEN ae ea Sag SSS yas a a rr 
LONDON — continued. : SANDIACRE—continued. 
For Erecting First Portion of Two Factories on Land F ronting | For Laying Iron Water-mains at Stapleford and Sandiacre. 
Baldwin’s Gardens, Gray’s Inn Road, for Mr. Frederick Mr, W. H. RADFORD, C.E., Non 


Sage. Mr. WALTER thes AR LB. A., Architect. J-‘Hawley &' Son) 3) er te . £1,364 16 6 
Pitman & Son. : , . £1,336 0 0 D. Barry . . . : ‘ ’ ee Shoes 6 2 ek! a ae 94 
Parker ¢ 5 é ; , ‘ oT, F20 220330 H. Shardlow . : 5 3 ; 06s EOE TIC. 
Harris & Wardrop : ‘ - £237) 20:0 J. Tomlinson . : . ° ; - 698 0 o 
Williams . ‘ 5 5 : : 1,220 0 O Holmes Bros. . ‘ . . : . 62 RP IZ 0 
Mortar. ; ‘ : ‘ , 1,201 0 O G. F. Todd ; : . 0 54S 0) 0 
Nightingale . ; ; 5 T,198>.0750 Jo E. PRICE (accepted) , , 4 ; - 5 460-91 6 
Lawrence & Sons . . 1,169 0 oO A. Faulks (¢aze) ; , . ; 1 ee 9 0 


SHIRLEY, . 
For Additions to Shirley Police Station, 
C.E,, County Surveyor, Winchester, 


For Alterations, &c., to the Bank of England Public-house, 


Mr. J. es, N 
South Wharf Road, Paddington, for Mr. C. P. Sutton. J . 6 - 


Mr. C. W. BROOKS, ‘Architect, 63 Finsbury Pavement. T. Ware, Southampton Ae : Mee 
Edgar . noc ee ae £455 O01 Crook & Son, Northam = 7 487 0 o 
Young & Lonsdale 5 ; Cees : 00.0. “0 Cawte, Shirley. : : 2 ; : ne ay 
podds res . oman 380 0 Oo C. Barter, Shirley ee ey 
Vears & Co. tae path emt ees 289 0 O| W. Franklin, Sothee en ee ey 
Bristow: <2" oF woh ge ee 251 © Oj} Witt, Bitterne . ee 460 0 o 

; : hirle ; 5 18 - 
For Construction of 15-inch Pipe Sewer, Owen’s Row, Clerken- Humber, § Co Ng ae (cceped ees 148 - " 
well. Mr. WILLIAM IRON, Surveyor. A. Warden, Southampton . ww, 399 0 © 
J. R. Hunt, Bow Common . : 4 ’ ee 0 oO ; 
G, Bell; Tottenham = 340) =e Ns 226.0! © WILTON, 
Neavee Son Paddington . : , 214 0 o | For Laying-out proposed Cemetery, Erecting Building, Roum: 
OF Killingback & Co., Camden Town . 1909 0 O dary-walling, &c., on Site Adjoining the Salisbury and 
G. Stowe Cambereche : 125 0.0 Shaftesbury "Road at Ditchampton, for the Wilton Town 
Surveyor’s estimate. ee ; 196 0 0 Council. Mr. F. BATH, Architect, F-R.IBA. FSi, ~ 
Salisbury. ees Z i 
SANDIACRE. Jerrard & Stevens, Salisbury . 7 » «£1550 obo 
For Construction of a Covered Reservoir at Sandiacre. Mr. C. Mitchell, Woodfalls, mire . . <4 

W. H. Raprord, C.E., Nottingham. T. Dawkins, Salisbury. eas ea 305 1 A a 
J. Hawley & Son. - £1,376 18 10 | H. J. Kite, Salisbury . . ) SE 2326) eee 
J. F. Price Fi Ss 950 0 0 G. HARRIS, Salisbury (accepted) . + ete) E20 o © 
D. Barry . : : A 949 2.0 WORKINGTON. 

Wi EeShaw es : : 940 0 o| For Hiding Warehouse and Workshops, John Street, for 1 Mr. 
A. Faulks . : : - : ; 949 0 O Bayliff. Mr. J. Howes, Architect, Bridge Street, Work- 
J. Hodson& Son ., : Bree) ae 919 0 oO ington. Accepted Tenders. 
H. Vickers 2 : : 4 4 897.0 oO B. Towers, mason, ; : ; i £743. 15-0 
J. Tomlinson ; , 884 0 0 J. Carruther, joiner . Ree a eee 289°°0- a 
B. Keeling : ; : 860 0 oO J. Whitfield, slater . : - ~ 8810 o" 
Holmes Bros. : 857 5 0 J. Perrin, plasterer . : : : 72.7 Oa 
H. Shardlow SI7 00 J. A. Pape, plumber . ; 38 0. Oo? 
G. F. Topp (accepted ) 750-0. 0 J. S. Armstrong, painter and glazier : : 34 OG ae 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 


AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 


First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 


as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any ‘manner, 
1s. 6a. each; by post, Is. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 


YLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 
Ask for ‘“‘SURVEYING LIST,” 


WW. WATSON & Sons, 
Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1997. 


See X” PORTLAND CEMENT 
pS el 


112 lbs, per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to lg inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2 500 
. meshes to square inch. with less 
\ than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
a and Hereford Water Works, 
Specially adapted for Con- 
1 fg crete Floors and Street Paving. 


AC 
cemmeff ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
==] ‘Quick setting; test 3 Darts | 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs, ! 
/ per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
: adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints i in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &e. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BLUE Lias Lim, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bri cks, 
&e, ke. Railway and water communication, 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS S, Lim‘ 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY" MARBLES, 
always on hand, 


JOHN DALE, 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, aid Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
| Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, Eve 


THE EIMMER 
16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. ASP PHALTE | PAVING COMPAN 


{1871 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, so Led 

Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. — : 
very information to be obtained at the Company's cae 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, Sei Res 


LIMITED. 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 

Uxrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International a ae 

Be SS -London, 
3 aN “ Model Dwelling 
Bee castle Balibiten, th 


: =) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
eS 


DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


In Small Sizes, 


FOR 


CHAFF CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
VENTILATING, 
PUMPING, &. 


HINDLEY. 


S. 
LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— Cc 


ll QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
Works—BOURTON, DOESET. 


NIGHTINGALE’S ~ 
\BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. i 


Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt. Grimsby , 


Specialty: as 
Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; ‘had a 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886.5 1886, : 


a J. Js HARRISON & C0, 


DRAUGHTSMEN — 
ENGRAVERS ON woop, : 
DESIGNERS AND 

79 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
HIGHEST CLASS 


Send for Specimen Book, post fn, 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITE 
Price 28,—Ottice: 175 Str. doth ted 


EVER FIRM 


REGISTERED No. 60898, 


“BALTIC REDWOOD. ay 


AMERICAN 


AND 


ELECTROTYPERS, — 


at es 


A SPECIALTY, 


GIBBS’ Patent 
Weatherproof 
Extractor. 
Soil Pipe 
Pattern. 


No. 8 Registered Design as above, at the same price as our No. 1 (Plain Pattern). They are made of heavy Gauge Galvanised Steel, those of 
12-inch diameter and upwards being rivetted throughout, rendering them totally independent of solder in all structural parts. In addition all 
outside edges are fitted with beads which add considerably to their appearance and stability. A glance at our Price List will show that they 
are at the same time the CHEAPEST VENTILATORS in the Market as well as the most eflicient. 


J 


a, 


“unheeded. 


-—3] HYGIENIC WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


CHRIST CHURCH SCHOOLS, Denton, near Manchester, have 
just been warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of 
Manchester, 


CLAPHAM CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH was reopened last 
Sunday after repairs and decorative works, which have been 
carried out by Messrs. Pitman & Son, of Newgate Street. The 
architects were Messrs. Searle & Hayes. 


THE Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 have sold the 


- ground immediately at the rear of the Royal Albert Hall, and 


Messrs. George Newman & Co., of Billiter Street and Dept- 
ford, are now erecting on the site (an area of four acres) 
blocks of superior residential family flats. The plans have been 
prepared by Mr. Frederick Hemmings, A.R.I.B.A, of 7 Fen- 
church Street. A special feature will be made of the fireproof 
construction, for which Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co.’s system 
has been adopted for all floors. 


Mr. JouN GRUNDY’s patent warm air ventilating smokeless 
fire-grates are now being supplied to the Church schools, 
Hellingly, for the Rev. James Farrar, M.A. 


THE County Council for the West Riding of Yorkshire have 
passed a resolution to the effect that after a certain date “no 
plumber be engaged on work in connection with county build- 
ings except persons duly registered, as suggested by the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers.” 


AN official intimation has just been received by the 


Plumbers’ Company that the Southampton Incorporation have- 


“‘ passed a resolution approving of the system adopted by the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers of registering for sanitary 
purposes.” 


THE ventilation of St. Joseph’s College, Millhill, is being 
carried out by Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co., ventilating 
engineers, London and Glasgow. 


THE NEw OLYMPic THEATRE.—Mr. Wilson Barrett seems 
to have left his numerous self-contradictory counsellors’ counsel 
He will not call the Wych Street theatre the 
Pheenix, this name having been suggested because the theatre 
is the second playhouse that has stood on the site of old 
Astley’s wooden “Wheel de Pany.” And he is right. He 
prefers to awaken pleasant traditions of the past under brilliant 


ENTILATIO 


GIBBS’ PATENT 
Weatherproof 


Ventilators, 


new surroundings. Messrs. Crewe & Sprague, the architects, 
have wasted very little of their employer’s substance on the 
outside—cuz dono? when the houseZdoes not front a main 
thoroughfare—but internally all that thought and money can do 
to make the place safe, bright and comfortable has been done. 
Messrs. Oetzmann & Co, of Hampstead Road, N.W., will make 
it gay with Rose du Barry silk plush, hangings and tableau cur- 
tains. In short, once in the New Olympic, the playgoer will be 
perhaps better off than in any metropolitan theatre, and melo- 
drama will get a new and very vigorous “send off” from this 
venture. 


AN inquiry has been held by the Local Government Board 
with reference to the application of the Walsall Town Council 
for sanction to borrow various sums of money amounting to 
over 40,0002, The principal items were 32,000/. for the exten- 
sion of the gasworks, and 6,000/. for the purchase of land to be 
added to the Arboretum and the provision of band-stands for 
the parks at Bloxwich, Reed’s Wood and the Palfrey. 


AN addition to the decorations of South Kelsey Church, 
Lincolnshire, has just been made in the shape of two memorial 
stained-glass windows on either side of the chancel, the gift of 
Mrs. M. F. Brewster, of Nottingham. The windows, which 
were designed and executed by Mr. John Daff, of Hogarth 
Studios, London, W., worked out very successfully. 


THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY. 


At the Guildhall on Monday the officers of the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers for the year ensuing were sworn in as 
follows :—Mr. W.H. Bishop, Master; Mr. Charles Hudson, 
Warden; and Mr. Philip Wilkinson, Renter Warden. Mr. 
G. C. Sherrin, architect, was elected a liveryman of the 
Company. 

The Court subsequently entertained at dinner a number of 
guests, including the Master of the Worshipful Company of 
Glaziers, and Mr. H. D. Davis, architect of the City of London 
School, Sir Philip Magnus, in responding to the toast 
“Industrial Education,” referred to the large increase in the 
number of students attending the plumbing classes in connec- 
tion with the City and Guilds Institute, stating that 569 students 
presented themselves at the last examination held by the Insti- 
tute. He said the Institute welcomed the graded scheme 


ARE 
THE CHEAPEST, 
STRONGEST, 
AND BEST 


IN THE MARKET. 
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formulated by the Plumbers’ Company for the training of 
plumbers, commencing at the period of their apprenticeship 
and providing for examinations at three stages, preliminary, 
intermediate and final—the last entitling successful candidates 
to enrolment under the rules of the national registration of 
plumbers, 


MANCHESTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


IN connection with the opening of the winter session of the 
Manchester Technical School, Mr. John Smeaton, of the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers, gave an address, in the 
lecture-hall, on “Plumbing and Sanitary Science.” Mr. J. 
Corbett presided. There was a large attendance. 

The Chairman said it was common to speak ill of plumbers, 
and to lay all sorts of blame upon them for different accidents, 
but that implied an acknowledgment of the importance and 
value of their work and the great difficulty of doing it well. 

Mr, Smeaton, in his address, said the Plumbers’ Company 
felt that all plumbers ought to pass a proper period in the work- 
shop, and should pass a certain time in schools such as that at 
Manchester. A knowledge of mechanics, of hydrostatics in 
relation to syphons and water gauges, of the results of heat and 
the expansion and contraction of metals, of chemistry, the 
action of the various waters and gases upon his materials and 
of machine drawing was necessary for the plumber, and he 
should have some slight knowledge of electricity, as well as be 
thoroughly acquainted with the practical details of work. On 
the Continent plumbers did not understand working in metals, 
especially in lead, and nearly all the good plumbing in Berlin, 
Dresden, Vienna and other large towrs was done by English- 
men. On? of the great drawbacks in the English trade was 
the decline of the apprenticeship system, and the speaker 
quoted Mr. G. B. Cherry, secretary of the United Operative 
Plumbers’ Association, as to the “ down grade ” in this direction. 
In London the plumbing trade was in the hands of builders 
and contractors, who did not understand plumbing, and cared 
for nothing so long as the contract was executed ata profit. 
He had known a ventilation pipe to be inserted in a roof where 
there was no connection between it and the drains, and in 
other cases where it was supposed that the drains had been 
connected with the-main sewer, it was found that pipes had 
been laid, a hole dug, and no connection made. In the latter 
instance the whole foundation of the house was saturated with 


sewage. Referring to the value of technical schools, he urged 
that a boy could in the classes become acquainted with many 
trade matters more surely than by solely relying upon “ picking 
up wrinkles ” in a workshop. 

_ A vote of thanks to the lecturer, proposed by Mr. Radcliffe: 
and seconded by Mr. J. Bentley, and a similar compliment 
accorded to the Chairman, closed the meeting. 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE TECHNICAL MUSEUM, 
HANLEY. 


A VERY large collection of pottery and glass, with one of 
ancient Greek goldsmiths’ work, is being arranged by Mr. 
Chaffers, as the building is to be opened this month. The 
Staffordshire Advertiser says :— 

On a detailed examination of the original structure it was 
found that considerably inore than the ordinary decorators 
and furnishers’ works would be necessary, as the buildings. 
having been built some time and at a minimum original cost, 
and having had little care bestowed upon them, had fallen into 
a lamentable and dangerous state of general dilapidation. The 
indispensable repairs were in due course sanctioned by the 
Hanley Corporation, and having been carefully carried out a 
satisfactory result has been obtained. Amongst such works 
may be named new ceiling light and beams and plasterwork ; 
new slated roof and skylights and roof plumbing; removing 
old external timber, gangways, partitions and insanitary 
fittings ; new sanitary fittings and drains ; new plastering ; new 
entrance vestibule, with plate-glass swing doors ; new low- 
pressure hot-water heating apparatus to the museum, laboratory 
and entrances, of sufficient power to heat also the present 
school of art system of pipes if eventually required ; new plat- 
form in museum ; special summer and winter ventilation to 
the whqle premises, including shafts from the free library ; 
brick buttresses in cement through three storeys to stiffen the 
old structure; new smoke and ventilation stack 70 feet in height; 
new beams and pillars, and ceilings and cornices under — 
old upper floor, which was settling; forming open timber — 
roof over laboratory and strengthening same, removing the 
dangerous parts; decorators and painters’ work through- __ 
out; reconstructing old stopped smoke flues; new locks, — 
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new steps at front entrance, repairing yards and pointing 
with mastic the exterior walls of the building ; new boarding 
on cedar felt to the floors, &c. The expenditure by the museum 
committee includes the following items :—New sunlights and 
gas-fittings generally, with new piping and governors ; an Otto 
vertical gas-engine, in tiled and glazed wood engine-room, 
~ shafting, &c., and benches for machinery models; registering 
turnstiles and iron gates, and attendant’s office ; iron picture- 
hanging gear for the gallery walls ; new air-tight and dust-proof 
object cases, with galleries ; fire-pumps and appliances ; chairs, 
tables and general furniture, &c. The committee have had 
painted upon the frieze running round the museum, as mottoes, 
about a score appropriate quotations from Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, Ruskin, Shelley, Keats, Emerson, 
Milton, the Bible, Sir Isaac Newton, Herrick, Swift, Cowper 
and Wordsworth. These were selected by the committee 
from 100 taken from the whole field of English literature, 
which have been tastefully reprinted, accompanied by illustra- 
tive views, as a museum souvenir, and will be on sale at the 
opening. 

The museum is a large hall of 80 feet by 45 feet and 28 feet 
high, with north gallery 23 feet by 20 feet, south gallery, store 
and committee-rooms, lavatories, &c. The whole of the works 
have been carried out to the plans and under the superintend- 
ence of Messrs. W. Sugden & Son, architects, Leek. Mr. N. 
Bennett, of Burslem, was the builder. 

The gifts to the permanent collection include large medal- 
lions by Stephen Webb of Newton, Reynolds, Shakespeare, 
Milton and Tennyson, presented by the architects, and cases 
of silk-producing moths (silk industry), given by Mr. H. 
Davenport, Woodcroft. 


HOT-AIR OVENS. 


FOR the general purposes of the baker, and for all cases where 
bread or cakes have to be turned out in quantities, the hot-air 
continuous ovens may claim the foremost rank. A pair of 
these, in which great improvements have been effected, may be 
seen in those erected by Mr. Alex. A. Anderson, of Doncaster, 
for Mr. Webster, of 26 Marsh Lane, Leeds, which will be found 
to embody all the requirements of a perfect oven, together with 
great economy of labour, space and fuel. These are built in 
two decks, with the furnace—in this case—underneath in the 


front, separated by a fireproof floor, and the top covered over 
with a bed of concrete, the wall double at the back and extra 
thick in front. In this system the heat rising from the furnace 
underneath passes through a series of flues under and over 
each oven, and is retained in a solid body at the top where most 
required. The flues do not communicate at all with the ovens, 
which are made impervious to sulphur fumes by a special 
cement. The steam-flues are kept separate from the heating- 
flues. A pyrometer registers the heat in the ovens, which is 
regulated by an arrangement of dampers. Coke is the only 
fuel used, and the flues are ali accessible for cleaning by means 
of removable iron boxes. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 
PLUMBERS registered since September 1, 1890 :— 


London Fourneymen. 
PLENTY, E. W., 44 Hazelwood Road, St. James’s Street, 
Walthamstow. 
Provincial Masters. 
FISHER, C., 21 Market Place, Loughborough. 
Hope, G, 15 Salisbury Place, Edinburgh, N.B. 
HUNTER, H, 11 Farndale Terrace, Thornton Street, West 
Hartlepool. 
MASON, J. 
Leicester. 
PALLETT, -W., 58 Oxenden Street, Leicester. 
Snuccs, E. A., 26 Sheet Street, Windsor. 
THORNTON, C., Mill Street, Oakham. 


A., 1 Strathern Villas, St. Saviour’s Hill, 


Provincial F ourneymen. 

BRAMHAM, J., 3 Warehouse Hill, Call Lane, Leeds, 

CURSON, J. W., Wellington Terrace, Ber Street, Gates, 
Norwich. 

GORDON, T. McG, 21 Victoria Street, Galashiels, N.B. 

LESTER, C, J., 2 Millfield Place, Blackpool, Cork. 

LONGFELLOW, T., 27 South Terrace Cottages, Headingley, 
Leeds. 

NICKALLS, J., 28 Pavilion Road, Foord, Folkestone, 

O’BRIEN, M, too Friar Street, Cork. 

RUTLEDGE, P., Fermoy, co. Cork. 

SPEIRS, J, 32 Albert Place, Galashiels, N.B. 
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THE LATE THOMAS NELSON, OF CARLISLE. 


GENERAL ‘regret, but no surprise, will be felt, says the 
Carlisle Fournal, at the announcement of the death of Mr. 
Nelson, of Friars Carse. Having passed his eighty-third year, 
he had attained an age which few men reach; and, hale as he 
had been long after he was an old man, the time had arrived 
when the weight of advancing years bore down the enfeebled 
frame. Between forty and fifty years ago Thomas Nelson was 
a prominent citizen of Carlisle. He was elected a member of 
the Town Council without contest in November 1846, and his 
practical knowledge as a builder made him such a useful 
councillor that, five years later, the Council marked their ap- 
preciation of his services by unanimously electing him Mayor. 

_ They had at that time under consideration the sewerage of the 
city, and Mr, Nelson’s assistance and advice were of the 
greatest value. For many years he continued to render good 
service to his fellow citizens ; but in the course of time the 
development of his own business as contractor required all his 
energies and attention, and he gradually withdrew from 
municipal public life, although he continued to take his turn on 
the city bench as a Justice of the Peace. 

Mr. Nelson was a self-made man. He began the business 
of life as a working stonemason. He spent some time in an 
architect’s office in London, gaining experience in plan-drawing 
and the working-out of details and specifications, which stood 
him in good stead in later years, and about the year 1830 the 
young journeyman started business in Carlisle as a marble- 
mason, his works being situated between Crosby Street and 
Earl Street; and soon afterwards, by renting quarries near 
Wetheral Station, he combined the business of a quarrymaster 
with that of a marble-mason. In 1838 he was joined by Mr. 
C. Moses, who, with the exception of the eight years between 
1846 and 1854, remained in his service until his retirement, and 
then became a partner in the firm which took up the business. 
Mr. Nelson’s business grew rapidly, until a removal to larger 
premises in Crown Street became necessary; and afterwards, 
owing to railway extensions, a second removal was made to 
Mill Street, his younger brother, Mr. James Nelson, at this 
juncture being taken into partnership. The two brothers 
carried on the business until 1874, when Mr. Thomas Nelson, 
having in the meantime developed his separate business of 
contractor, retired from the firm. 

The marble works did not afford sufficient scope for Mr. 
Nelson’s indomitable energy and enterprise, and long before he 
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retired from it he had become a builder upon a large scale, 
erecting many important buildings in Carlisle and the district. 
His business as a builder and contractor was. confined up to 
the year 1853 almost entirely to the erection of mansions and 
bridges, but many of these contracts were large and important, 
requiring an enterprising disposition and not a little capital. 
His first job of importance was the erection of Whitehaven 
Bank and other buildings in Whitehaven; then he was engaged 
in the enlargement of Maryport Church; and about the same 
time he did the masonry of the first section—from Maryport to 
Dearham—of the Maryport and Carlisle Railway. The erec- 
tion of Eden Grove, the residence of Mr. Carruthers, and of 
Messrs. Ferguson’s Holme Head Works, also engaged Mr. 
Nelson’s energies at this time. Workington Bridge, the Stakes 
Bridge near Calder Abbey, and a new bridge at Muncaster, 
near Ravenglass, were erected in 1838, St. Bees Grammar 
School being built and Skirsgill Hall enlarged about the same 
time ; and amongst other works carried out during the suc- 
ceeding years were the erection of the Nelson Bridge inthis — 
city and the construction of gas-tanks at Carlisle Gasworks. 
About the year 1853 some fireclay and pipe works which Mr, 
Nelson and the late Mr.-Fawcett, of Petteril Bank, had esta- 
blished at Haltwhistle were sold to Mr. Hudspith, their present 
owner. Mr. Fawcett died soon after the venture was started, 
and until the sale to Mr. Hudspith the two brothers Nelson © 
were partners in the concern. In 1854 Mr. Nelson undertook 
his first contract in the nature of public works—the construc- 
tion of the Elizabeth Dock at Maryport ; and this was soon» 
followed by the construction of the Marshall Dock at Silloth 
and the making of the Carlisle and Silloth Railway. Other 
works in connection with Scotch railways followed. The Loch 
Ken Viaduct was built, the railway from Stranraer to Port- 
patrick, the Portpatrick branch railway, and the Stranraer 
branch railway were constructed, and Stranraer Pier—an em- 
bankment of masonry and jetty of wood piling—was also erected. 
The Stranraer railway workshops formed part of the contract. 
The large weir at Holme Head, a work requiring great depth 


of foundation and strength of masonry, was also built about this 
time ; and other works carried out in the district included the 


loop line between Mealsgate and Leegate, on the Maryport and — 
Carlisle Railway, and the Redhills goods branch of the London 


and North-Western Railway at Penrith. Mr, Nelson also 
carried out a large contract at Ayr for the Glasgow and South- 
Western Railway. The North-Eastern Railway Company were 


probably Mr. Nelson’s best clients. Among thecontractswhichhe 
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carried out on their system was the construction of the Castleton 
and Grosmont and the Whitby and Pickering lines, the contract 
price being about 200,000/. ; and the making of the thirty miles 
railway between York and Doncaster vd Selby at a contract 
price of a quarter of a million. The Ferry Hill railway exten- 
sions and lines to Durham were constructed by Mr. Nelson for 
160,000/. ; the Selby new stations and engine-sheds for 18,c00/ ; 
and the Leeds and Wetherby railway, and the Knaresborough 
and Borough Bridge line for 200,000/. ; York new station lines 
were laid for 80,000/. ; other work at Ferry Hill, Thiselton and 
Pelton was done for 50,000/. ; and the widening of a railway at 
Hull, and the building of Wressel and Manor House bridges 
were accomplished for the sum of 45,000/. Then there was the 
formation of the new line between Castle Eden and Stockton, 
fifteen miles in length, the contract price exceeding a quarter of 
a million sterling. This was the largest contract Mr. Nelson 
ever undertook, but in later years his son, Mr. Thomas B. 
Nelson, engaged in one with the London and North-Western 
Railway in which the turnover reached half a million. The 
largest work Mr, Nelson ever carried out in connection with 
that railway was the Standedge Tunnel, three miles in length, 
near Marsden, between Leeds and Manchester, Mr. Nelson’s 
estimate being 140,000/. For the Furness Railway Company 
he constructed the branch between Arnside and Hincaster, five 
miles of rail, at a cost of 90,0co/, The Victoria Viaduct, Car- 
lisle, was also one of his latest contracts. In 1876 he retired 
from the business which he had founded and developed with 
such extraordinary success. His son, Mr. Thomas B. Nelson, 
who inherited his father’s enterprise and business capacity, took 
up the concern and entered with vigour into fresh contracts, 
including one for the construction of a railway between 
Bletchley and Roade—a contract already referred to as costing 
half a million ; but in 1878 his career was cut short by death, 
and the contracts had to be finished by the trustees under his 
will acting in co-operation with Mr. Moses, the deceased’s 
manager. The business was next taken up by “T. Nelson & 
Company,” a firm comprising Mr. C. Moses, Mr. A. T. Simpson 
(son-in-law of deceased) and Mr. John Nelson (son of the de- 
ceased) ; and, until two years ago, when the partnership was 
dissolved, this firm carried out contracts which did credit to the 
old name under which they traded. The construction of 
Cardiff docks, the Birmingham station, the Tynemouth railway 
and station, dock alterations at Whitehaven and large contracts 
at Barrow were successfully undertaken by the firm; and had 
they continued their operations there is little doubt that the 
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business founded sixty years ago by Mr. Nelson would have 
become one of the largest concerns in the country. 

With regard to the Nelson Bridge, which bears his name, 
to the cost of which he contributed 500/. of the 3,400/. required, 
and the foundation of which he laid in June 1852, when he was 
Mayor, some special observations may be made. The im- 
mediate result of the building of that bridge was the develop- 
ment of Denton Holme into a new town, where superior houses: 
for the working classes sprang up with great rapidity, and to 
show how Mr. Nelson’s efforts in the matter were appreciated 
at the time we cannot do better than quote from a leading 
article in the Yourzal of the day the following remarks :— 

For furthering these improvements (the building of the 
bridge over the Caldew and the development of Denton Holme, 
in which 38,0002. had been invested in six years) there is one 
man connected with the Corporation to whom especial credit is 
due; and that man is Mr. Nelson, our respected chief 
magistrate. To his sagacity and foresight the town is mainly 
indebted, not merely for pointing out what ought to be done, 
but for showing how it could be done, and for doing it in the 
right way and at the right time. To all that relates to the ex- 
tension of Carlisle—the Jaying-out of new streets and the con- 
nection of the two most distant parts of the town—he has 

| always contributed a very important share of assistance and a 
fund of thorough practical knowledge. The same qualities that 

| have caused him to prosper in his private undertakings have 
rendered his public services eminently valuable. He is a man 
of work, not a man of talk. Mr. Nelson is the architect of his 
own fortune. He was not born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth. He worked as a journeyman mason, and has risen 
from the ranks by the sheer force of untiring energy, honour- 
able conduct, great natural talent, and strong common sense. 
All honour, therefore, to the Mayor of Carlisle. 

The sanguine expectations which were formed -forty years 
ago of the results that would follow the construction of the 
Nelson Bridge have, we need hardly add, been more than 
realised. 

When the railway extensions took place at Carlisle about 
sixteen years ago, “ Nelson’s Yard” had to be purchased to 

| provide the requisite land, and the price had to be determined 
by arbitration, the result being an award of 2536157 as the 
price of compulsory purchase and disturbance. About this 
| time Mr. Nelson’s more immediate connection with Carlisle 
ceased, so far ashis business was concerned. For many years 
| he had resided at Murrell Hill House, which he had built for 
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himself before he was Mayor ; but in 1872 he had purchased 
from the representatives of Dr. J. P. Crichton the Friars Carse 
estate, on the banks of the Nith, where he built himself a fine 
mansion in lieu of the old dwelling-house. It is a beautiful 
place and has romantic associations with the life of the poet 
Burns. 

With reference to his life in his new home the Dumfries 
Standard says :—Since he acquired the Dumfriesshire estate 
Mr. Nelson has discharged in an exemplary manner the duties 
of a country gentleman, and his family have proved a much 
valued acquisition to the county society. He had an extensive 
addition made to the mansion house, which, from the quaint 
rectangular tower figured in Grose’s “ Antiquities,” has been 
transformed into an elegant and imposing modern residence. 
He was fully sensible of the claim of the associations with the 
memory of Burns which cluster round the place; and, when 
carrying out improvements on the estate, he had the Hermitage, 
which was a favourite haunt of the poet, restored. He was 
further fortunate in recovering possession of the pane, taken 
from the original Hermitage, on which Burns had graven with 
his diamond pin the moralising stanzas which he puts into the 
mouth of the ancient ‘Bedesman o’ Nithside.” A choice 
collection of Burns manuscripts was also made by the cultured 
proprietor of Friars Carse. Art, too, received from him an 
antelligent appreciation. Sam Bough was numbered among 
his friends ; and it will be remembered that the exhibition of 
the Dumfries Art Club was enriched by him with the loan of 
examples of the work of several artists of note. A man of 
warm heart and kindly nature, Mr. Nelson enjoyed the regard 
of the circle in which he moved. 


THE DUNDEE INSTITUTE. 


ON Wednesday, the 24th ult, in the Dundee Technical 
Institute, Mr. J. Radcliffe, F.R.M.S., R.P., member of the 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, and principal teacher of 
plumbers’ work and sanitary engineering, City of Manchester 
Technical School, delivered the opening lecture in the 
plumbers’ classes connected with the Institute. Mr. John 
J. Henderson, civil engineer, presided, and he was supported 
by Mr. A. L. Peacock and Mr. D. M'‘Intosh, the teachers. 
There were present—Mr. George Stott, member;of the Institute 
Committee ; ex-Bailie M‘Neill,#{Perth,; {Mr. fJohn Daisley, 


member of the Registration Council ; Mr, William Mitchell, 
plumber; Mr. Rassell-Duncan, Kirkcaldy. The Chairman. 
remarked that, at the request of the District Council for Forfar, 
Perth and Fife, the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, London, 
had sent Mr. Radcliffe to open the session. __ 

Mr. Radcliffe, who was received with applause, referred at 
the outset to the work at the Manchester Technical School. 
He mentioned that last year there were eighty-nine students at 
the plumbing classes, and he had pleasure in Stating that the 
students attending were of all ages. In fact, there was one of 
the students who was upwards of fifty years of age, and he 
walked twenty miles twice a week to attend the classes, Mr. 
Radcliffe maintained that a scientific education was necessary 
for a plumber. He ought to be acquainted with the sciences, 
especially chemistry, and he ought also to be thoroughly up in 
mechanics, mathematics and geometry. Heat was another 
important science for the plumber. They all knew that water 
expanded or contracted according to the application of heat or 
cold respectively, and it was well that the plumber should be 
acquainted with what took place in leadwork from heat or cold. 
He mentioned that the Worshipful Company of Plumbers 
had under consideration a scheme by which apprentices 
would undergo a scientific training lasting four years, but 
running simultaneously with the work done in ordinary 
working hours and in the evenings. The examination 
for registration would be divided into three stages—the 
preliminary, intermediate and final. Candidates for regis- 
tration might present themselves for examination in all 
the three stages at the same time, or they might pass the 
examination in each stage separately. Apprentices attending 
classes were recommended to pass the examination in the 
preliminary stage at the end of the second year of their 
apprenticeship, and to pass in the intermediate stage as soon 
as their knowledge enabled them to do so. Certificates would 
be given to candidates for each stage in which they passed 
the examination, but the stages must be passed in order. The 
candidates who passed the third or final examination would be 
arranged in three classes—honours, first-class and ordinary. — 
Those who passed the ordinary would be eligible for certificates 
of registration as journeymen, and those who passed either in 
first-class or honours grade would be eligible for certificates of 
registration as masters. Candidates for certificates as masters — 
would be expected to be acquainted with the subjects marked _ 
in the final course, and those only who satisfactorily answered — . 
the questions in these subjects would be eligible for honours. 
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An operative plumber might present himself for examination 
in the subjects required for the master’s certificate, and, if his 
answers satisfied the examiners, he would be rendered eligible 
for the certificate without further examination. In order to 
encourage the highest efficiency of craftsmanship, combined 
with scientific knowledge, the Worshipful Cémpany of Plumbers, 
under special conditions, conferred the freedom of the Company 
upon plumbers passing the final examination in honours. In 
conclusion, Mr. Radcliffe said that the man of the future was 
the man who would give his mind to his business, and when 
they had such men there would be less fault to find with 
plumbing work. 

On the motion of ex-Bailie M‘Neill, Perth, seconded by the 
Chairman, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Radcliffe 
for his lecture. 


THE FREEZING PROCESS OF MAKING EXCAVATIONS.* 


As is frequently the case with many radical innovations, the 
freezing process of making excavations in wet ground was first 
looked upon as an ingenious idea, more interesting on account 
of its novelty than utility. It was invented in Germany by Mr. 
Herman Poetsch. It met with some prejudice from those to 
whom it might well have looked for its principal support, 
namely, mining engineers, who did not realise that the first 
application must necessarily be of the nature of an experiment. 
No application of the process has been made yet which did 
not result successfully ; and it has now passed the experimental 
stage, and is entitled to a place among established processes of 
engineering. An engineer sent to this country in 1884 to 
introduce the new process was fortunate in meeting with 
eminent engineers who recognised its merits. The American 
patents were purchased by Sooysmith & Co, whose specialty 
was pneumatic work, but who now use either process according 
to the circumstances of the case. 

The principle is becoming so well understood that a long 
explanation is unnecessary ; it consists briefly as follows :—A 
series of vertical pipes are put down into the rock or into 
material impervious to water. These pipes are arranged 
around the space in which the excavation {is to be made, and 
are closed at the lower ends. There is in each an inner pipe 
open at its lower end and extending nearly to the bottom of | 


* A paper by Mr. Edward L. Abbott, C.E., read before the 
Boston Society of Civil Engineers, 


the outer. Through these pipes a cold fluid is circulated by 
means of a pump; this absorbs the heat from the surrcunding 
earth and freezes it as hardas sandstone rock, most effectually 
cutting off the water. Then the excavation can be readily 
made without any trouble from water or flowing ground. 
Quicksand, when deprived of its water, is an easily worked 
material. The best arrangement of pipes is in a circular form, 
so that the frozen wall will be arched against the pressure. 
The practice has been to use pipes 8 inches in diameter and 
about 3 feet apart. The crushing strength of frozen quicksand 
has been determined to be from 700 to 1,000 lbs. per square 
inch. The pressure from without, due to the weight of quick- 
sand, cannot be known closely, as the mobility of the material 
is not known in advance. The assumption can be made that 
the pressure will be somewhere between that due to the weight 
of the water and the weight of the sand and water combined, 
considered as a fluid. For safety the latter assumption should 
be made. 

Experiments are yet lacking and needed to show what is 
the actual heat-conducting capacity of saturated soils. It is 
known that there is generally a current of water percolating 
and flowing through ground saturated with water ; this current 
keeps taking away the cold from the pipes, and an excess must 
be constantly supplied and the circulation of cold brine kept up 
throughout the time that the frozen wall is needed. 

Refrigerating machines of the common types depend upon 
the principle that when a gas is compressed its temperature 
rises, and conversely when it is allowed to expand its tem- 
perature falls. Ammonia is found to be the most economical 
gas to operate with on account of its high specific heat. 

There are several types of machines. In the compression 
type the ammonia is compressed mechanically, and in the 
absorption type it is compressed by the tension of its own 
vapour heated in a still, which still communicates with a coil of 
pipes immersed in cool fresh water, which gives a fluid cooled 
to approximately the temperature of the cooling water, say 
60 deg. Fahr , while remaining at the pressure of the gas within 
the still. In either type of machine the compressed gas is 
cooled in the same way, and is then allowed to expand through 
other coils, when its temperature immediately falls to a point 
far below zero. ‘This gives the refrigerating effect of the 
machine, and the very cold gas may be circulated, directly where 
the cooling is desired, or may be made to cool brine, which is 
more convenient to use as the circulating medium. 

The actual efficiency of refrigerating machinery, as now 
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made, and working between the limits usual in practice, is not 
over 25 per cent. of the energy applied. The mechanical 
equivalent of changing the temperature of a pound of water 
1 degree is 772 foot-pounds, or one-horse power per day of 
twenty-four hours is equivalent to changing 61,554 lbs. of 
water 1 deg. Fahr. Taking a pound of water at 60 deg. Fahr., 
there are required 28 thermal units to reduce it to the freezing- 
point and then 142 more to freeze it, or 170 thermal units in all. 
Theoretically, then, one horse-power per day would freeze 
362 lbs. In quicksand, where only a fraction is water and the 
remainder having a specific heat of only one-fifth as much as 
water, the same refrigerating effect which would freeze a cubic 
yard of water will freeze, say, 2} cubic yards of quicksand. 

The first application of the process in this country was at 
Tron Mountain, Mich. where a shaft 15 feet square was sunk 
about roo feet to the rock ledge through -water-bearing strata. 
The site is a valley filled with glacial drift. The shaft is for 
pumping and hoisting from the Chapin mine, the owners being 
the largest producers of Bessemer ore in the Menominee dis- 
trict. Twenty-seven 8-inch freezing pipes were arranged in a 
circle 29 feet diameter. An ammonia ice machine of the 
compression type was used, its capacity being 25 tons of ice or 
50 tons refrigerating capacity per day. The wall was frozen 
and the excavation made to the ledge in two and a half months 
from the time the ice machine first started. On starting the 
machine the earth commenced to freeze in the form of cylinders 
surrounding each pipe. In ten days these cylinders were in 
contact, forming the frozen walls. From that time the freezing 
advanced within much faster than without the circle, for the 
reason that no heat could be conducted to the centre by the 
surrounding mass, and also the currents of percolation of water 
through the sand could no longer warm the earth within the 
circle. The unfrozen centre became narrower as the excava- 
tion proceeded, requiring much difficult labour in loosening the 
frozen material. It was not considered wise to discontinue 
freezing, as trouble was anticipated at the ledge on account of 
springs or leaks coming in through the rock, and later de- 
velopments justified this idea. Those strata of earth containing 
much water were frozen to much less distance than those con- 
taining little water. Boulders were met with at different points. 
They were so firmly embedded in the frozen mass that they had 
to be broken in pieces in order to remove them. It is proposed 
for the future to put in thawing pipes as well as freezing pipes 
in order to thaw any excess of frozen material to facilitate ex- 
cavation. When the excavation was approaching the ledge it 
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became evident there was a leak, either in the ice wall or through 
therock. There was an inflow of water requiring frequent bailing 
to keep it cleared. About the time the rock was reached the 
leak had thawed a channel at “the rock line so as to allow such 
a stream of sand and water to enter as to necessitate flooding 
the shaft until the leak could be frozen off. But on pumping 
out the water other springs through the seamed and shaly rock 
showed themselves, and it was necessary to lay freezing-pipes 
against the surface of the ledge and again flood the shaft and 
freeze a considerable part of the rock surface itself before the 
excavation into the solid rock could be completed and the 
timbering built in. This trouble would probably have been 
avoided if the freezing pipes had gone a few feet into the rock - 
instead of only to it. In the case of a shaft now being built at 
Wyoming, Pa, the pipes are sunk 6 feet into the rock. In 
putting the pipes down it is of great importance that they be 
truly vertical, so there will be no wide spaces between pipes 
at the ledge, where there is the greatest necessity for a perfect 
wall; also the pipes must be absolutely tight or the circulating 
brine will escape, and, as it cannot be frozen, it will keep the 
earth thawed near the leak, Me en 
In order to sink a pipe it must, of course, be open at the 
bottom, as various tools must be worked inside of it. A perfect 
closure of the bottom then cannot be made; therefore, in 
practice a Io-inch casting pipe is put down the required depth, 
and then an 8-inch freezing pipe is placed inside, having its 
bottom perfectly closed by welding. The circulating fluid from 
the ice machine is a brine made with calcium chloride, which 
has the advantage of a very low freezing point, together witha 
high specific heat, and also is nearly neutral in its character, — 
and does not corrode the iron pipes. It is circulated by 
pumping down an inner pipe and returning by way of the main 
freezing pipe to the cooling tank to be again cooled. The best 
results are obtained from such a rate of circulation thatthereis 
but little difference in temperature between the outgoing and — 
incoming brine. A very efficient temperature for the outgoing _ 
brine is 10 degs. below zero Fahrenheit, and pumped at sucha 
rate that the return flow is 2 deg. higher. ie ere 
The capacity of an ice machine varies as the temperature at _ 
which it is made to work. Its theoretical efficiency will bevery _ 
much greater when worked at 20 deg. above zero than when be 


worked at 20 deg. below, but at the extreme low temperature 
the conduction of the cold from the pipes through the earth is 
greater, so there must be a compromise made between theoreti- 


cal efficiency of the machine and actual conducting efficiency _ 
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ofthe ground. Sufficient experience has not been obtained to 
give a close idea of what this temperature should be. 

Of all kinds of work for which the skill of the engineer is 
called into the requisition, that of making excavations in earth 
where a head of water is to be resisted is conceded to be the 
most troublesome. The name quicksand is given to any earth 
which, when mixed with water, will in some degree run like a 
fluid. Almost any sand when mixed with a small amount of 
clay will exhibit this faculty. The most troublesome kind has 
but a small percentage of sand, and that very fine, the material 
being principally disintegrated soft rock. When rubbed between 
the fingers scarcely any grit can be felt. This material when 
undisturbed may have some consistency, but when once broken 
will flow with water through any minute opening. Its particles 
are so small and their specific gravity so light that they will 
float in the current of water to any distance, so long as the 
velocity of the water is kept up. 

In excavations in running ground the great difficulty is not 
so much in keeping the water out as in preventing damage from 
quicksand shifting in its bed, which is likely when water is 
pumped from the excavation as it destroys the equilibrium of the 
mass. In the case of deep excavation, like shaftwork, it will 
bring an unequal or bending pressure on the walls of the shaft, 
which destroys its alignment or ruptures the shaft entirely. 

In the development of the resources of any country it is 
obvious that the nearest and most easily worked deposits will 
be opened up first, and similarly in all constructions for first 
internal improvements, easy and temporary expedients will be 
recommended as giving immediate results. That period of con- 
struction has already passed in this country. The freezing 
process comes in its proper time to assist in some work 
urgently needed. Deeper and better foundations are needed 
for bridges which will cross the great alluvial rivers—as the 
lower Mississippi tunnels are required under rivers where the 
importance of navigation must prohibit bridges—as across the 
Hudson, at New York. The development of a good portion of 
the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania is yet to be accom- 
plished, which the overlying quicksand has until now prevented. 

In the kinds of work mentioned the pneumatic process has 
been very valuable, but the depth at which it can well be used 
without causing loss of life or health is not great,and the 
freezing process is the only reliable method of penetrating 
water-bearing earth tothe depths to which it is necessary to go 
to carry out any great works which the further development of 
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14669. Jabez Wedderburn, for “ Improvements in locks and 
bolts for fastening doors, gates and similar purposes.” 

14743 Albert Paul, for “ Improvements in holders for 
sliding sashes and shutters.” 

14751. James Wright, for “ Improvements in sashes or 
fasteners in doors and cupboards and the like.” 

14763. Jas. Hird and John Alec Ford, for “ Improvements 
in and fittings connected with casement and sash windows and 
such like structures.” 

14822. John Edward Sears, for “ Improvements in ven- 
tilators.” 

14865. Wm. Dunn and Thomas Wood Bennett, for “ Im- 
provements in apparatus for supplying water to wash-hand 
basins, which said apparatus is also applicable to lavatories.” 

14877. Louis Alexander Swale and Sydney Swale, for 
“Improvements in syphon cisterns for water-closets and like 
purposes.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to invencors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 


our resources and commerce now demand. 


Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


——— 


ART DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 


NORTON & CO0.'S 


(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 


ossible notice. 

DESIGNS "AND ESTIMATES 
FOR ALL KINDS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 
&c., 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 


VICTORIA HOUSE, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufaciory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
GLASS PAINTER 


.. Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and ” 


Private Buildings submitted on application. 


_ 88 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
| (Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HENRY KING 
‘hae = (Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 


tes » (Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


; sy 
Mh 4 


A 
HES 


| 


CO. E. BIRCH, 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 


FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
C. E. BIRCH 


EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 
TAPHSTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 
pasand VENETIANS. ce 
TED and STAINED GLASS. ; 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS, ( Begs. (2 | invorm we 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. Eo eR a igh gel a 
DILAPIDATIONS. (TION.| Wy superintends ail 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP-.| 974ers ee to 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES, sae 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
~ WALL DECORATIONS. 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
30 NEWGATE S™E.C, 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS, 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs oun carried out. Estimates Free. 
R 


KS 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


—_—_— eee 


JENKS &WOO 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. : 


‘UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
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Ti BATH STONE FIRMS, Ln. 


Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices: : SAT =z. Bi DEPOTS. 


aero s} “ OOLITE, BATH.” G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


” : Paddin 

HONDON orFice, “‘OOLITE, LONDON.” | Ee BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, sreina | © 1.48. W.B Station, 
MS peat at position to supply every description of Bath Stone ane ne ee 
COMBX DOWN. from any and all of the quarries previously owned | EVERY KIND OF STONE 
STOKE GROUND. be one IN STOCK. | 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. Pictor & Sons. R. J. Marsh & Co., UNLIMITED SELECTION. 
MONK’S PARK. Randell, Saunders&Co.,Ld. Limited SPECIAL SIZES READILY 
pisces now Isaac Sumsion. 8. R. Noble. : OBTAINED. - 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DESPATCH, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
> ART PLATES FROM “"THE ARCHITECT.” 


sy AWARDED GOLD MEDALS, 
4 International Health Exhibition and Architectural and 
Building Trades Exhibition (1889), 


PROOE IMPRESSIONS 


JOHN SELL COTMAN’S PIOTURES, 


LATELY ON EXHIBITION AT THE j | 
BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 15 inches. The Titles are as follows :— — 


No. 1. The Storm at Sea. No. 8. Breaking the Clod. No. 15. Cader Idris. 
» 2. Twickenham. » 9. View in North Wales. », 16. Castle Eden Dean, Darina 
5, 3. A Shadowed Stream. », 10. Norman Arches. », 17. Bamborough Castle. ee 
», 4. The Draining Mill. 55 Ll. Byland Abbey. » 18. The Interior of Norwich 
» 0. On the Greta. », 12. Norwich, from the Cromer Cathedral. , | 
», 6. The Chateau, Normandy. Road. _5,_ 19. Mountaim™ Pass in the 
» 7¢. Rouen from Mount St. », 13. Dewy Eve. Tyrol. ’ 
Catherine. », 14. Mousehold Heath. » 20. Postwick Grove. 


The price of the above Set is 17s. 6d.; by post, carefully packed in patent roller, 18s. 
KINDLY ORDER EARLY, AS ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER OF PROOF COPIES CAN BE OBTAINED 
Through your Newsagent; Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstalls; or from 


P, A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 STRAND, LONDON, We. 


Fic. 
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= FIG. Patent “Waste Not ” 
m ~~ 

= fis Clear Way Valve Closet; Weir 
wy Overflow Basin, Flushed each 


Action ; Parallel Pull. 


Fia. = — Ornamental ‘“ Com- 
pound ” Closet Basin, with Trap 
and 3-inch Ventilating Pip 
Socket. 
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LONDON, OCTOBER 10, 1890. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CovENTRY.—Nov. 30.—Plans, &c., are invited for Erection 
of Baths. Premiums of too/. and 504. Mr. E. J. Purnell, 
Corporation Surveyor, Coventry. 

Mor ey.—Nov. 21 —Sketch Designs are invited for the 
Proposed Town Hall. Premiums of 100, 50 and 25 Guineas. 
Mr. M. Harold Sykes, Borough Surveyor, Morley. 


OPEN. 


20.—For Building Shops 
Messrs. Heaton & Ralph, 


CONTRACTS 


ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD._—Oct. 
and Dwelling-houses, Bolton Road. 
Architects, King Street, Wigan. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—Oct. 13—For Enlargement of 
Barrow Island School. Mr. John Harrison, 16 Hartington 
Terrace, Barrow-in-Furness. 

_ BATLEY.—Oct. 14 —For Building Five Houses, &c., Taylor 
Street. Mr. J.-H. Brearley, Architect, Commercial Street, 
Batley. 

BEAULIEU.—Oct. 11.—For Building Cemetery. Chapel. 
Mr. W. Cherrett, Secretary to the Burial Board, Beaulieu, 
Southampton. 

BLACKBURN.—Oct. 20.—For Stonework for Covering River 
Blakewater at Cob Wall. Mr. J. B. McCallum, Borough 
Engineer. 

BLAENGARW.—Oct. 13.—For Building Shop and Two 
Cottages. Mr. J. Evans, Manager to the Co-operative Society, 
Blaengarw. 

BRADFORD —Oct. 13—For Building Eighteen Cottages. 
- Mr. J. W. C. Atkinson, Architect, 1 Ivegate, Bradford. 

BRITISH GUIANA. — Dec. 31.—For Construction, Main- 
tenance and Working of Railway Extension. Secretary to 
Government, Georgetown, Demerara. 

CARDIFF.—Oct. 17.—For Building Boiler-house at the 
Workhouse. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, Queen’s 
Chambers, Cardiff. ; 

COATBRIDGE—For Mason and Brickwork in Building 
Municipal Buildings. Mr. Alexander M. G. Mitchel], Master 
of Works. 

COCKERMOUTH —Oct. 24 —For Construction of Water- 
Supply Works, Braithwaite. Mr. Thomas Weatherston, Court 
House Buildings, Cockermouth. 

CROSSNESS.— Oct. 20.—For Engines, Boilers and Machinery 
for the Main Drainage Outfall Works. The Engineer’s De- 
partment, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


VERITY & 


DEVON.—Oct. 15 —For Rebuilding Ward Bridge, Walk- 
hampton, and Rebuilding Harford Bridge, Peter Tavy, Altering 
course of River, &c. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, County Surveyor, 
County Chambers, Exeter. 

DURHAM.—Oct. 10.—For Supplying and Laying Water 
Mains (1,900 yards), with Standposts, Sluice Valves, &c., and 
Second-hand Boiler. Mr. George Gregson, Surveyor, 37 
Saddler Street, Durham. 

EARLSHEATON.—Oct. 10.—For Building Four Houses. 
Messrs. W. & D. Thornton, Architects, Oats Street, Dewsbury. 

FAIRFIELD.—Oct. 12.*—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Residences. Mr. T. D. Lindley, Architect, 150A Stamford 
Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

GLAscow.—Oct. 30.—For Additions, &c., to Model Lodging- 
house, Woodside. Mr. J. D. Marwick, Secretary, City Cham- 
bers, Glasgow. 

Harop.—Oct. 10.—For Building Baptist Chapel. Rev. T. 
Davies, Hafod. 

KiRKByY LONSDALE —Oct. 23.—For Additions to Barbon 
Manor House. Mr. Charles T. Ferguson, F.S A., Carlisle and 
Westminster. ¥ 

LONDON.—For Construction or Enlargement of Board 
Schools. The Clerk, School Board Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C. 

LONDON UNIVERSITY.—Oct. 20.—For Additions to the 
Buildings. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of 
Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

MoRTLAKE.—Oct. 13.—For Surface-drains, Manholes, &c., 
Lonsdale Road, Barnes. Mr. H. Richards, Surveyor, Murthly 
Villas, St. Leonards, Mortlake. 

MorRTLAKE.—Oct. 15.—For the Supply and Erection of 
Sewage Sludge, Pressing Plant and Machinery. Mr. J. C. 
Melliss, 232 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C, 

NELSON.—Oct. 15.—Fér Construction of Passenger Station 
and Works in Connection. Mr. J. H. Stafford, Secretary 
Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. ; 

New Cross.—Oct. 16.—For Forming Paths, Levelling 
Ground, Alterations to Buildings and Building Boundary Wall, 
at South-Eastern Fever Hospital. Messrs. H. Jarvis & Son, 
Architects, 29 Trinity Square, Southwark. 

NorTH SHIELDS.—Oct. 10.—For Building Board School. 
Mr. F. R. N. Haswell, Architect, 77 Tyne Street, North 
Shields. 

RASTRICK.—Oct. 23—For Building Mixed and_- Infants’ 
Board School. Mr. B. Stocks, Architect, 7 Union Bank Yard, 
New Street, Huddersfield. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date, 


E2tOss. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaelion, 


We are also manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c. 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c- 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 
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SHEFFIELD.—Oct. 20,—For Building Postal Sorting Office. 
Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
‘12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Oct. 14 —For Painting and Repairs at the 
Hospital, West Quay. Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Southampton. 

SWINDON.—Oct. 13 —For the Erection and Completion of 
Westcott School. Mr. B. Binyon, Architect, Princes Street 
Chambers, Ipswich. 

TEDDINGTON.—Oct. 13.—For the Supply and Erection of 
Steam Engines, Pumps, Air Compressors, Sludge Presses and 
other Machinery. The Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Ted- 
dington. 

WALSALL —Oct. 13.—For Enlargement of Board School. 
Mr. Samuel Loxton, Architect, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

WALTON-ON-NAZE.—Oct. 28.—For Building Coastguard 
Station, &c. Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 
21 Craven Street. 

WANDSWORTH —Oct. 14.—-For Building Fire Brigade 
Station. Mr. H. Dela Hooke, Clerk to the County Council, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

WANDSWORTH.—Oct. 15.—For Building Police-court. Mr. 
H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 White- 
hall Place, S.W. 


» 


> 


ABERGAVENNY. 
For Works on the Bailey Estate, Abergavenny. Mr, EDWIN 
FOSTER, Architect, Abergavenny. 


New Cottage, Cattle Shed, &c., 
Park Gwyn, Great Triley. 
Meadows . ; : z -£359 0-0 “£188 (0 0 
J.G. Thomas . i ° 333 9 90 178.0 Oo 
J. S. Foster a ; A 2, 304 “O56 169 ‘0 o* 
T. Parry. . ‘ : ‘ 295 00 180 0 9g 
E. Shun . 3 3 1200 Gate — 
T; Grimmitt>=*; : ; . $263 > 1Os peal. 
* Accepted. 
ALFRETON. 


For Erection of Entrance-gates and Iron Fencing required in 
Enclosing the new Cemetery, for the Alfreton Local Board. 
Mr. V. HILL, Surveyor. ee 
G. Smith & Co., Glasgow _ : 0 ae) eg Os as 
The Economic Fencing Company, London - 


17 Sates 

J. O. Brettell, Worcester . ; ; P + E748. 6 
BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, Wolverhampton 

(accepled ) ye ee Se 

- ‘BARNET. | 


For Congregational Church and Additions to School, Wood 
Street, High Barnet. Mr. GEO. BAINES, Architect, 4Great — 
Winchester Street, E.C. Quantities not Supplied. 


HL. Holloway . ‘ ; : -£6,140 0 0 
TENDERS, Gabriel Worboys : . « ota 4.437 O20. 
John Curnow . ‘ ‘ ‘ eh «4, 9462S 
ALNWICK. : S. F. Halliday . oo eS COR ane 
For Improvement of the Roadway, &c., leading past the old Joseph Baughen, High Barnet. d . 3,994 0.0 
Station Gates to the Waggon Way, Alnwick. Mr. Architect’s estimate . ' iz . 4,000 0 0 
COREY SWAT SOg eye ORY For Rebuilding another Portion of the School, Wood Street 
McLaren & McGregor, Belford . : j L270 870 : B : ’ 
He Wilson & Sons, Alnwick . y ‘ 270 0 O ee Barnet. Mr. GEo. AINES, Architect. a : 
jf. WHINHAM, Alnwick (accepted 210.0. 6 os Sed : ‘ ; 0) oe a es £250 09 
Surveyor’s estimate ees S 250 0 0 augnen . . » 259 0-8 
Curnow : . : - 185 0 Oo 
ASHBURTON. Halliday : “ 2 ATG ae 
For Building Two Detached Villas, Ashburton, for the Directors Worboys  . : . . - 103 0 0 


of the Ashburton Building Company, Limited. Mr. 
W. ROWELL, Architect, Newton Abbot. 


H. Stevens, Ashburton 2 ; ; » £1,798 15 o 
J. H. Foaden, Ashburton . Fi : 3 13397:120-%0 
J. PomERoy, Ashburton (accepted) . ° » 1,083 12 0 


For Additions to Warehouse in Hind 
Messrs. RYCROFT & FIRTH, Architects, Bradford. 
BROWN & CRAVEN, Manningham (accepted), 


BRADFORD. ‘ee 
Street, Bradford. 


PERFECTION IN DOOR 


SPRINGS 


The EMPRESS “ VICTOR” 


MTT GRRL TT eC 


(ee 


is attachable on front or 


back or on either hand 


of doors. Fixed quickly 


by any one, and can be 
taken away When re- 


moving to other premises. 


ERP Tee SS SS teable Mark. 
SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE 


SPRINGS 


VICTOR 
TRADE MARK. 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


A Be EAST ee 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E., 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


| Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 
Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patents and Specialties, all known to be of 
the highest order, as evidenced’ by Forty First-Class 
| International Awards, will be sent on application as 
above. 


Moy 
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The EMPRESS ‘ VICTOR 
is the neatest of 
Pneumatic Springs. D 
its work better, and can 
be fixed where others can- 
not. It is made in various. 
sizes to suit large or small 
doors. a 
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BRADFORD—continued. | BIRSTALL. 
For Enlargement of Store in White Abbey Road, for the For Building Dye-house, Tenter-house, &c., Brier Mills, 
_ Bradford Provident Industrial Society, Limited. Messrs. Birstall, for Messrs. Willcock & q: Rhodes. Mr, J. W. 
Rycrorr & FirtuH, Architects, Bank Buildings, Man- BURROWS, Architect, Birstall. 
chester Road, Bradford. Accepted Tenders. 
Accepted Tenders. ; A. Yates, Birstall, mason, bricklayer, &c. 
F. Naylor, Manningham, mason. J. Akeroyd & Son, Birstall, carpenter and joiner. 
K. Wilkinson & Sons, ‘Bradford, joiner. J. F. Firth, Birstall, plum ber and glazier. 
J. Wood, Manningham, plumber. i- Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater. 
Uttley & Son, paneer ce mere BS ee Soe 
m, slater. ’ 
r il & Son eater painter, : For Building Offices in Wellington Road, Dewsbury, for the 
BRISTOL Guardians. 
For Building Board Schools, Kingswood, Bristol. Mr. Wm L. E. Ww etc coe z 
a . Ww. y, mason. 
BERNARD, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Bristol. Quantities by Casihwaite & Blackburn: Bailey, aniey 
the Architect. Metcalf & Lockwood, Dewsbury, plasterer. 
W. Godfrey, Kingswood .  . Sw. ~2S-~S— £8,083 12 4 PcRres ‘Dewsbury slater 
Reed, Blight & Co, Plymouth. . . «. 8072/0 0 ; Ys 
op le QA 27, F, Newsome, Dewsbury, plumber. 
S. Turner, Bristol . ; F : : Abe OL O Cost, £2,700 
J. E. Davis, Bristol . ; 5 5 < .- O-769'-0":0 ale a? 
G. Humphreys, Bristol . A : : af 2 ORO FE_On 5G EDINBURGH. 
H. A. Forse, Bristol . : ‘ . : - 6,500,090 ©) For Forming Roads and Drainage System for New Street 
W. Cowlin & Son, Bristol : ‘ . - +6,375:,0 0 running northward from South Bruntfield Place, Viewforth 
R. Wilkins & Son, Bristol . : ‘ - 6,363.0 0 Terrace. Mr. JAMES B. DUNN, Architect, 94 George 
A. Krauss, Bristol . E : ; : « 6,2909';0 0 Street, Edinburgh. 
J. Perrott, Bristol . é ‘ ~ 5,999; 0; O A. C. Brebner . : PRET > ; St 853 10 6 
C. KING & Son, Bitton (accepted) ghisieg. «5,004, O +0 J. Young & Son : F : eae 1,829 0 0 
DARENTH. ’ A. Waddell : 2 5 : . : x Onlg: Ga 
For Paintingwork at the Asylum and Schools, Darentk, Kent, J. Morris & Son . . : . . . 1,668 o 9° 
for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. A. & C. J. Menzies & Son. . . - 1,658 9 © 
HarsTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. J. W. & G. STRATTON (accepted) » + + 1,646 0 © 
A.W. Derby . ‘ , : : £3709 oO" 0 EXMINSTER. 
Judd& Son 2s e+e es 3,454 © © For Extension of Gasworks, New Gasholder, Retort-house, &c , 
W. Dudley : : e5)> G . : - 3,081 9 0 County uf Devon Asylum. Mr. ARCHIBALD D, DAWNAY, 
RR ans tey  ekeec o oye Tae 3 G0, OO A.M.I.C.E , Engineer, London. 
M. Bachelor. : ; P ; : Care, OOF BO. CO) Accepted Tenders. 
Oe ee re te ee 2,859 16. 0 Lapthorne & Goad, Plymouth, buildings andtank £954 0 o 
T. Taylor & Son. . . , . - 2,769 0 © Cockey & Sons, Limited, Frome, engineering 
W. G. Lilly : - : A : - 4 BAG. Oo =), 2 . : : 3 : . 933.0 0 
Long. : ; f E ; ; -. 2,000.0 0 
W. F. Hadlow . : ; : : ; Soe oy) ipa s Sao GELLIGAER. 
D. J. Springett . : f : . 1,890 0 oO, For Building 108 Workmen’s Cottages, Gelligaer. Mr. AARON 
W. AKERS & Co. (accepted ; : f eet. 700 oO DavIEs, Architect, 6 Heol Evan Wyn, Pontlottyn. 
Architect’s estimate . ; : ; . 1,900 G oO T. REES, Merthyr Vale (accepted), per cottage . £114 0 O 


ENP ROVE DW 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS, 


Transverse Section. Longitudinal Section. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 
The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


SPOPOP PPP PLP POP GI PPP PPL LLLP LIP A NP PPP PNA NA ND NPN NN NPN ND ND 
A aed are Ba Ae with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge ippnts 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 

The softits of the bricks are specially prepared to key up the ceiling plaster. No laths or counter ceiling are necessary. They are not affected 
by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of building, thus dispensing with the use of internal scaffolding. : 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, ‘prick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting | the 
sound vibrations. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with foors 
of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Eingineers and Patentees, 
| 17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 13 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER, 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, Ee & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. 


Homan’s Patent Gleders; Rciled Ljoiste. Cast-iron Columns, mots Bridges; and 


eo ati every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
lt ae London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—* Homan RovcErs, London.” 
Po aan enemas Manchester Telephone, No. 4,004B. ~ re ‘“ NAMOH, Manchester,” 


ee 
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FENNY STRATFORD. LEICESTER. 

For Erection of Billiard-room, Staple Hall, Fenny Stratford. | For Works in Connection with Water Supply, Barrow-upon- 
Mr, GEO. BAINES, Architect, 4 Great ‘Winchester Street, Soar. Mr. F. GRIFFITH, Engineer, Waterworks OHS, 
London, E.C. Bowling Green Street, Leicester. ; 

G. J. Fisher, Northampton . ; . ‘ - £645 0 0 J. Peattie, London . : : é i » £879 Io 7 
Henry Martin, Northampton. ° . 58035. 0250 E. Tempest, Leicester. —~. 4 : s 662: 7°10 
J. K. Tibbetts, Buckingham . » 585 0 O J. Mason, Leicester . : : : é $54.50 4 
H. W. WELSH, Fenny Stratford (accepted ): «450.020 T. Philbrick, Leicester ‘) vo pee oe 
_ HOLMES BRos, Nottingham accepte . {2452 [On k 

HALIP Ax. Engineer's estimate. : « 5) ad OM a 

For Additions, &c, to Booth Town Schools, for the Halifax 
School Board. Mr. JOSEPH F. WALSH, Architect, Water- LHY TONSTONE. 
house Chambers, Halifax. For Additions and Alterations to Board Schools, Kirkdale 

Accepted Tenders. Road, Leytonstone. Mr. J. T. NEWMAN, Architect, 2 Fen 
Culpan & Son, King Cross, Halifax, mason and bricklayer. Court, EC. Quantities i Messts, Curtis & Sons. 
S. Benn, Queensbury, joiner. Catley, Leytcn tone... - « + £2,850 0 0 
if Naylor, Halifax, plumbing. Morter, Stratford . . . . . - 2783-0. .0 
T. Archer, Halifax, plastering and slating. Holland, Poplar ° ‘ ° : 2 - 2,776 © © 
J. Hitchen, Halifax, ironwork and concreting. Gregar, Stratford. . 2,660 0 0 
W. H. Heywood, Huddersfield, patent glazing. F. J. COXHEAD, Leytonstone f (accepted Me . 2,659 0 0 
W. Bullough, Halifax, asphalter. LONDON. 
: HANLEY. For Rebuilding the Mansfield Tavern, Gospel Oak, -for Mr. . 

For Drainage Works, Hanley. Mr. JOSEPH LOBLEY, Borough Richard Davies. Mr. ALBERT E, PRIDMORE, Architect, 

Engineer. 2 Broad Street Buildings, E.C. Quantities by Mr. Alfred 
Malabar & Poole, Prestatyn , : : “4 Sie ag Griggs. 
W. Williams, Hanley. °.2 os se =. 430 10 O L. F, Lunpy (accepted) . 1 se £39439 OO 
i we s Co, eee - + + + 378 3 7 | For Alterations and Additions to Rum Puncheon, Whitecross 
Pets re se T Sed er eh tee oie, Street, E.C., for Mr. Paling Mr. C. J C. PAWLEY, 
i ay nee toke-on-Trent . - + 344.17 6 Architect, 2 Princes Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 
MITH & TAYLOR, Basford (accepted ) & a 83016. +3 F, GILL, Minories (accepted ) 2 : ; . £400. 0 a) 
KEIGHLEY. For Erection of Four Buildings on undermentioned Sites, each 
For Building New Post Office, Keighley, for the Commissioners to contain a Room for the teaching of Manual Training, — 
of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. and also a Room for the use of the Clerk of Works for — 
W. Binns . : : ° £4 724 14 10 Repairs, for the London School Board. Mr. To}, BAILEY, : 
T. Obank & Sons. ne 4,244 0 0 Architect. ie 
Sugden, Mitchell & Sunderland ; é 2422050" O Hither Green, Lewisham. 
H. V. Robinson : d : ssa ICO", O20 J. Derry . : ne 
M. Booth . A : : : 5 Ri Sige Proce is ae LC, W. H. Lorden & Son 
Greenhow & Sugden ‘ : 3 ; 333,625 'TO2-0 J. H Hodgin 
J. Moulson & Son ; ; ; : >. 3,065 Oo oO W. M. Dabbs 
Waddington & Holmes . ; 2 ‘ -¢ 3F 0367-820 Holloway Bros. 
C. Murgatroyd . : : . : - 3635 0 0 J. Smith & Sons 
W. Nicholson & Son ‘ 2 3 ; - 3,500 0 O “2 Co-operative Builders’ Company 
W. Ives & Co. (accepted) . ; : 4 3 533,500.00. B. E. Nightingale 


SSS SSS SOOO T H E 


~li eee NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight es 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. | | 

Does not get out of Order. ets 
Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. | 
Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, an Offices 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. : 
Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 3 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, — 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, . BO. 4 
‘ 89" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORS, jRRE7 
Y 


FIGURE. 


Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. - | 
Price Lists and Samples on application. - 


Patent Dise-Key System. 


Complete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars 
and Plan. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 
FLOORING COMPANY, 


Stanley Bridge Wharf, — 
5387a KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA 


ee 
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LONDON —continued. 
St. Clement's Road, Notting Hitt, 


ORPINGTON. 
For Additions to Villa and Stables at Orpington, Kent, for Mr. 


H.C: Clifton . : : P R £1759 0.0 George Baines, Architect, 4 Great Winchester Street, E.C, 

W. B. Head & Son . SPT RECA 1,418 10 0 | FRENCH & ELLWOOD, Westminster Chambers, 

G. H. Sealy 4 F 4 3 : P 1,288 o oO S.W. (accepted). Pl Sean Oe 

Barlow & Roberts : - 1,199 0 0 Lowest of Nine Tenders. 

‘Cowley & Drake : = , 1,143 0.0 

Wood Street, “Woolwich. PAIGNTON. : 

J. Detry’ - A 1,133. 0 o, For Masonry, &c., at 15 Victoria Street, Paignton, for Mr. 

W. H. Lorden & Son : 949 0 0 R Waycott. Mr. GEORGE SOUDON BRIDGMAN, M.SA, 

‘W. M. Dabbs 910 0 oO Architect. 

Holloway Bros. 852 0 0] Westlake . oa tee tae 7s 

J. H. Hodgin 839 12 0 RappicH & BRowN (accepte. ) : 3234 0.;0 

Co-operative Builders’ Company 820 0 O 

sates Smith & Sons 796 0 O RUSHDEN. 

B. E. Nightingale 780 o oOo For Erection of a House and Shop, Rushden, for Mr. A. C. B. 
Malmesbury Road, sor pee Praed. Mr. E SHARMAN, Architect, began: eobee 

Waves B08 se ve Hine suaepee H. Sparrow . - £520 0 0 

McCormick & Sons... 947 9 O G. Henson . 510 Oo @ 

C. Dearing & Son Dae Pete SOL S948 Poko} > he Henson. 498 0 Oo 

Stevens Bros. 933 0 0 Brown & Son. 487 0 0 

M. Calnan & Co. 846 0 o| Adnitt & Everard 486 0 9o 

Atherton & Latta 842 0 O J : Underwood 474 0 0 
’ Norris & Luke . 824. 0 0 Come © estat * 2 : 
? 2 : ; 

aPantogs 1939 Ol eT & C Berrill eee 
For Providing Heating Apparatus, on the Low-pressure Hot- R. Marrio‘t . 419 0 0 


water System, for the New Portion of the Board School, 
Bloomfield Road, Plumstead, in Course of Erection, and 


eh z SOUTHAMPTON. 
for Providing a New Boiler. 


For Pulling Down and Rebuilding 33 High Street, Southampton. 


Fraser & Fraser - .+£1,027, 0 0 Mr. AUGUSTUS GALBRAITH, C.E., Architect, Southampton. 
_W.G. Cannon . eG gery 0 Quantities by Mr. E. S. Mansergh. 
Rosser & Russell tiga - + 689 0 Oj Franklin, Southampton . £2,869 0 0 
Purcell & Nohbs . : ; : ‘ 594 90 0 Crook & Son, Southampton : 2,647 9 © 
J. Grundy. : ; ‘ ° ; : 585 0 oO Morgan, Isted & send Seed Southampton ‘ 2,586 0 Oo 
Lewis, Southsea * ‘ 2,500 O O 
NEWPORT. * Accepted conditionally spon ‘making certain deductions. 


for Building Schoolroom, for the Trustees of the Grammar 


School, Newport, Isle of Wight. Mr. F. W. B, WATER- TOTTENHAM. 


For Alterations and Additions to House, N 


WORTH, Borough Surveyor, Hon. Architect. 


G. Groundsell, Newport 
T. Jenkins, Newport 
Barton Brothers, Newport . ; 
Five tenders were invited. 


- £479 0 0 
418° 0 O N., for Mr. 
410 Id O Architect. 


o. 12 Kingsford 


Terrace, Seven Sisters Road, Stamford Hill, Tottenham, 
Richard Roberts. 


Mr. W. F. POTTER, 


H. DUFFILL, Stamford Hill (accepted) ‘ ‘ 


£176 10 Oo 


“WELLS LIGHT.” 


Wallwork & Wells's Patents (Reg.). 


Protected by over 
50 

British and Foreign PATENTS. 

PORTABLE LIGHT 


Ves TO 


4,000 Candle Power. 


OVER 


4,000 SOLD 


ve TWO Years. 


UsED LarGEty by Messrs Tancred, 
Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- 
- all, Bush, Brass, Chappell, 
Kirk & Randall, Jackson, 
Kinninmont, Mowlem, Peasr- 
son, Stimpson, Waddell, and 
all the Leading Builders. 


Adopted by 12 Governments. 
NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. 
SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring 
_ discredit on our System. 


~ Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and 
can be used under Scaffold Platforms, 
Floors, &c. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. y 


A. C. WELLS & CO.|7 


_105* Midland Road, St. Pancras, London. 


ANDERSON & CO, 


(Successors to SANDERSON & Co.) 
Established 1852. 

MS UG Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN. 

Whe 1 / Contractors to H.M. Government. 


CONDUCTORS, 


CHURCH SPIRES AND CHIM 
SHAFTS REPAIRED. 

() Existing Conductors Examined 
and Reported upon. 
Eie@sr Frrst-CLass Paize MEDALS, 

ma WY Price Lists Post Free. 

Afi 22 KIRKGATE BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD, 
LEADENHALL HOUSE, 
101 LEADENHALL STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrams— Tonnerre, London,” 


C, E, HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 


INGES AND BOLTS. 


Handaomely bound in Cloth, Giit Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Oxtice : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 
Supply Department and Head Office :— 


L Gi HTN NG {7 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


FACTORY :— 


|PERDINAND STREET, CHALK FARM, N.W. 


Telegraphic Address :—“‘Sounder, London,” 
Telephone Number, 7629. 


MANUFACTURING 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 


Having a Large Stock of 


ELECTRICAL ACCESSO RIES 
OF ALL CLASSES, 
We are enabled to execute orders wit hout 
delay. 


SPECIALTIES :— 


sourawark st, |MAIN AND BRANCH S WITCH 


BOARDS, 
COCKBURN PATENT 
QUICK BREAK LOCK SWITCHES, 
COCKBURN PATENT CUT- OUTS, 


OcCng CEO SERCO. 
AYRTON & PERREY’S 


OLUME XLII OF THE anonimor |MEASURING INSTRU MENTS. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


6 
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STREATHAM. 
For Erection of a House at Streatham Park. Mr. WILLIAM 
Hunt, Architect, 5 York Buildings. 
Contract No. I. 


With Box Greund Ham Hill 
Dressings. Dressings. 
J. Freeman . sey ha £2,150 0 O £2,190 0 O 
Smith & Bulleid . ‘ 2 700720 = 
Ward, Clarke & Co. . 5 = Tj000310 20 1,942 0 0 
W. Downs . : - 3; 1,890.0: 0 1,995 0 O 
‘Turtle & Appleton . sk ExS00-10 20 15872°0., 0 
Andrews & Son . A = 1,040...0°-0 — 
H. L. Holloway . ; 5,020 400 1,868 o oO 
Sayers & Son : 71,700, 260" -O 1,790 © O 
Contract No. 2. 
W. Downs . : ROO TOO 2,961 0 oO 
Turtle & Appleton 82:90, 0-0 2,9°¢9 0 O 
H. L. Holloway . « :-2,893*-0.0 2,943 0 O 
Sayers & Son... 5 21 2,7000,0. O 27245070 
Ward, Clarke & Co. . » 2,592 02:0 2622 0: 0 
Smith & Bulleid . . 22,545" OO — 
J. Freeman . . . a 2.4670. 5 2517 90) oO 
Andrews & Son ° 2 2,370 0-9 — 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE Philadezlphia correspondent of the Z7z7zes telegraphs :— 
The manufacture of iron and steel is “ booming” throughout 
Pennsylvania in consequence of the new tariff. Most of the 
great corporations: are enlarging their capital. The Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company has increased its capital from three to 
five millions ; the capital of the Phoenix Iron Company will be 
increased by one million ; the Bethlehem Iron Company, which 
has a contract for armour-plates, proposes to increase its capital 
from three millions to five millions; the Cambria Iron Com- 
pany proposes an increase of one million; the Thomas Iron 
Company have made their capital 2,500,090 dols. ; the Cramp 
Shipbuilding Company are doubling their capacity and enlarging 
their capital to five millions. 

WHEN old buildings are pulled down in St. Louis for the 
purpose of erecting new and better ones, it is often discovered 
that the joists, beams and studding are walnut. Such was the 
case recently (the Morth.west Lumberman says) when an 
ancient structure on the corner of Fourth and Locust Streets 
was removed so that a ten-storey modern building could be 


erected on the site. In the early days of St, Louis’s growth— 
say between 1825 and 1855—black walnut was the main 
reliance for framing timber. It came mostly out of the 
Missouri River, the logs having been sawed at mills on the 
river front in the northern part of the city, which numbered 
about fifteen. The settlers up the Missouri cut the logs and 
ran them down in rafts. When they rounded the point at the 
junction of the two rivers they were hailed by would-be buyers 
from the mills. Sometimes trades were thus struck up, and 
sometimes the prices offered did not suit the raftsmen, and they 
would continue on to a landing-place further down and there 
await buyers. That was anterior to the time when walnut was 
considered of any special value. If the walnut that is now 
buried in old St. Louis houses could have been saved until the 
present time, there would have been “ millions in it,” or at least 
many thousands. wee 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Werrington Industrial Schools, near Stoke-on-Trent, 
are being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester stoves with down-draught smoke flues, 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. ead 

THE condition of the tower and stone spire of the chapels 
at the Brighton (Parochial) Cemetery has been of considerable 
anxiety to the Burial Board, and their chairman, Mr. Arthur 
Loader, architect, undertook to personally survey the same 
from base to summit, and report thereon. The Board at their 
last meeting unanimously adopted his recommendations to 
strengthen the tower and partially reconstruct the spire, the 
work to be commenced at once by Mr. J. T. Chappell, 
builder, of London and Brighton. 

PLANS by Mr. Barron, of Wick, for the extension and 
improvement of Stonehaven Harbour, at an estimated cost of — 
13,5607, have been approved of. ' 

AT the last meeting of the River Dee Conservancy Board 
at Chester it was suggested that plant should be procured — 
to dredge and deepen the river up to that city. The cost 
of the plant is estimated at 2,300/. cs 

Mr. T. FREEMAN, F.G.5., of 28 Victoria Street, S.W., lately. 
prepared someexhibits of roofing tiles, dado and floor tiles, facing 
bricks and paving-cubes. They are the products of common 
clay, principally from Staffordshire and Wales. These goods 
can be manufactured at a cost of less than a fourth of marble 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Brits oF Quanririzs, SpeciFicaATIoNS & REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PLANS of Esrarss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED, 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St.,. London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 

&c., at reduced prices. 

Samples and Prices Free. end for List. 


————$$_—____— 
Ur se 


The BEST I have had to do with.” 
B WEBSTER. Marsh Gate, Leeds. 


Alex. A. Anderson, Doneaster. 


OLUME XLIII.OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 128, 6d. 
Office, 175 Stranu, London, W.C, 


CLEAN, 
CONTINUOUS, 
ECONOMICAL, 
SMOKELESS, 


QUANTITIES, ae, 


Accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) 
20 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 
“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables,” price 6d. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR. PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED.. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 


ENGINEERS, &c., 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London,N.|* § ( 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
; (sent post free). 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 


Carried out in Town or Country. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


Showrooms for every deseription of 
Fittings, Electroliers, Glass, &e. 


LITHOGRAPHED JOS 


EPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED | 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, _ 
NOTTINGHAM, * 
And LONDON. | 


ChimneyColumns 

Pointed, hooped, raised, and 

repaired, No stoppage of 
Works required. 


Colliery Signals | # 
ASD! A ee 
Electric Bells | 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- | [ isa 
_ mates free Distance no 
object. a , 


TELEGRAMB— — 
i .“*Blackburn, Nottingham.” . 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 
’ Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best aoe 5 
an SHAKESPEARE 
- PRINTING ~ WORKS, | 
BIRMINGHAM. 


eorcors” estas excoureo, QUEX IRON CUMPANY, 


D. HULETT & CO., Lim., 


55 & 56 High Holborn, W.C. 
ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


KILBURN, N.W. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, “Gutters, Pipes, | 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 


Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, Londen, W.C./ Railings, Gates, Sash weights, Nails, &¢. 
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or granite, and in other goods at the same cost as those made 
by the ordinary process. In several important public works on 
the Continent Pyrogranite (which is impervious to damp or 
atmospheric action) is being used. Sulphuric acid will not 
affect it. The patent rights for the United States and Canada 
have been recently sold for 160,c00/. A syndicate is being 
formed by Mr. Freeman to introduce the system into England, 
and large manufacturers of building goods will have the first 
offer to join and become licensees. A large and varied collec- 


tion of goods will be exhibited next week at the Charing Cross. 


Hotel, and can be seen on application to Mr. Freeman. 


LORD WOLSELEY, on taking up the command of the troops 
in Ireland, has been directed to give special attention to the 
carrying out of the Government barrack scheme. In Belfast a 
sum of over 100,000/. is being expended in new barracks, and 
altogether the amount allotted for barrack-building in Ireland 
is about 900,000/ , of which 420,000/. is for the Curragh Camp, 
206,000/. for Dublin, and 50,000/. for Enniskillen, 


THE City Commissioners of Sewers have decided to invite 
tenders for lighting by electricity the western districts of the 
City on similar conditions to those arranged for the east and 
central districts, but intimating that should any deviation from 
such conditions favourable to the Commissioners be desired by 
the companies tendering, such deviation must be specifically 
set forth. 

THE Local Government Board have just sanctioned the 
expenditure of 19,000/, on a new workhouse infirmary at 
Dewsbury, 2,000/. being for furnishing. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF BRIQUETTES.—One of the 
problems in colliery operations is how to bring up the price 
of fine slack to a value approximate to coal. Block fuel or 
briquette-making has the advantage of requiring a compara- 
tively inexpensive plant. Hitherto, however, there has been a 
serious obstacle to the general use of briquettes from the fact 
that the binding element that has been hitherto used—viz. 
pitch or common tar—causes objectionable fumes, and being 
also affected by heat, they become soft and adhesive. A new 
system has just been introduced into this country which we 
believe has been satisfactorily worked in the United States. 
By its use the inflammatory power of the slack is increased and 
no perceptible fumes are evolved, and the briquettes are 
unaffected by heat in storage. We understand that Mr. T. 
Freeman, F.G S , of 200 Phoenix Street, London, N.W., general 
manager of the Lane End Collieries, North Staffordshire, has 


secured the patent rights for England and the Colonies, and is 
prepared to allow any coalmaster the use of this invention, free 
of charge, sufficiently long to test the method, preparatory to 
the granting of licenses. 


AT the meeting of the West Riding Council a report of the 
Wakefield Asylum Committee was adopted, recommending 
that sleeping accommodation for nurses, with sitting-room and 
other necessary conveniences, at an estimated cost of 5,000/, 
should be provided in accordance with plans prepared by the 
West Riding surveyor. The committee have directed that the 
estimates should be submitted to the Finance Committee. 


Mr. JOHN GRUNDY, of 30 Duncan Terrace, London, N_, 
and Tyldesley, near Manchester, has received instructions to 
supply his patent warm-air smokeless firegrates for the Centu- 
rion Road Schools, Brighton. 


WoOOD-CARVING,—-A new studio will be opened at King’s 
College on Monday next, the 13th inst., under the auspices of 
the Worshipful Company of Carpenters, for wood-carving 
classes. Particulars may be obtained of the clerk to the 
Company, Carpenters’ Hall. 

THE first annual report and balance-sheet has been issued 
by the directors of Woodhouse & Rawson United, Limited, for 
the year ending June 30, 1899. It states that of the original 
capital all the ordinary and preference shares have now been 
issued. Of the ordinary shares, one-half of their value remains 
uncalled. The premiums from the second issue, amounting to 
4,050/., have been placed to a reserve fund. From the balance- 
sheet it is seen that after payment of all expenses and writing 
off 7,421/. 16s. 9¢. in reduction of the sum standing to patent 
account, the balance to the credit of the company amounts to 
61,0857. 1s. gz. Out of this sum the directors propose to pay a 
dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum on the ordinary 
shares, and of 8 per cent. per annum on the preference shares, 
which, together with the interim dividend for the half-year 
already paid at these rates, amounts to 18,740/. 6s.6¢. Of the 
balance, amounting to 42,3354. 15s. 3¢@, the directors pro- 
pose to place to reserve 25,000/,, of which 10,000/. will be 
set aside to a goodwill reserve fund, and 15,000/, to a 
general reserve fund, and to apply 1,007. to the formation 
of an employés’ pension fund, leaving 16,3357. 15s. 3d. 
to be carried forward to next year’s account. The directors do 
not propose to increase the dividend anticipated in the pro- 
spectus, as the prudence of building up reserve funds of a 
considerable amount will be evident to the shareholders. The 


SS 


JOHN GIBBS & SONS’ IMPROVED SYSTEM OF WARMING — 


By means of HOT WATER on the ‘‘LOW-PRESSURE SYSTEM.” For Churches, Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. 
Combining the safety of LOW PRESSURE with the CONVENIENCE OF SMALL-BORE PIPES. Giving satisfaction wherever it has been applied 


es 


WROUGHT COIL. Pipes one inch diameter. 
The Pipe may be of any size from ONE TO FOUR INCHES DIAMETER, in wrought or cast-iron, 


Patent Steam or Hot-Water 


Radiators in various designs. Radiator, 


method of admitting fresh warm air. 


| - Allinqniries should be accompanied by plans ani cross sections of the premises proposed to be heated. together with particulars as to what purpose the various rooms are 
Proposed to be used for, Mention should also be made if any particular size of piping is desired. All communications to be addressed to the Office, 


, JOHN GIBBS a2 Son, Ventilating, Warming & Consulting Engineers, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, 


[4] Telézrams—“ Ventilation, Liverpool.” 


LIVERPOOL. 


HYGIENIC WORKS, LIVERPOOL. Telephone Nu, 1389. 


Large Stocks Seasoned Peek bi ees iss A I gs di 


Chief Offices :— 
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directors on this occasion give more information than is usually | 
contained in an annual report, in order to enable the share- 

holders to realise the scope and extent of the operations in 

which the company is engaged. Their efforts during the past 
year have been directed to consolidating and extending the | 
several branches of business which have been taken over by 
the company. These are of a very comprehensive character, 

and include:—1. The manufacture of all articles connected 
with electricity and engineering, so far as they come reason- 
ably mE the technical and financial resources of the com- 
pany. The supply of all articles connected with electricity 
and eal engineering. 3. The execution of all works of 
installation coming within the province of electrical engireers 
and contractors. 4. The testing and proving of new patents 
and inventions connected with electrical and engineering 
science, and their introduction to the public, either by arrange- 
ments for working such inventions by this company, or by 
assisting the owners in forming separate companies for work- 
ing them. The experience of the past year leaves no doubt 
that great services may be rendered to the shareholders and to 
the public by developing this latter branch of the business 
with prudence and energy; and the knowledge acquired from 
an extensive range of manufactures, and a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the demand and channels of supply of electrical 
plant and apparatus, place this company in an exceptional 
position to invite and secure the confidence of inventors, and 
to assist them in bringing their inventions before the public. 
With this object it is necessary to command the ready means 
of practically testing every kind of electrical and mechanical 
invention which may be offered, and to maintain an extensive 
business and correspondence in all parts of the world. The 
directors note that the shareholders owe a great deal to the 
various members of the staff for devoted services rendered, 

regardless of personal comfort and hours of labour, and 

especially to the managing director, Mr. F. L. Rawson, to 

whose zeal, enterprise and judgment the results obtained in 

this the first year of the company’s operations are mainly due. 


ARTISTIC WALL-PAPERS. 


AMONG the exhibits of Messrs. Jeffrey & Co. at the Architectural 
Association conversazione were the following :—“ Corona Vitz,” 
by Mr. Walter Crane, treated as an embossed leather paper, 
and also examples of the same design in flat treatment, and in 
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actual leather used as panels toa folding- -screen ; an ornamented 
overlap-leaf design, by Mr. Lewis F. Day, printed in transparent 
Jacquers on a gold ground, with other treatments of the same 
both in rich red flock and distemper colours; various examples 
of flat treatments of chintz and other papers, printed in. 
ordinary distemper colours and in transparent colours, from, 
designs by Messrs. A. F. Brophy, B. & F. Gast, John Rigby, 
M. Gemmel, Edmund Sedding and C. F. A. Voysey ; 3 specimens. 
of a bold frieze and paper in the free Classic style, designed by 
Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, F.R.I:-BA. ; a ceiling by Mr. Waltes 
Crane, representing the Four Winds; also a ceiling by Mr. 
Lewis F. Day, printed in five colours, the lines of which and 
the general tone would be very effective when seen as a ceiling ; 


also a large peony design, frieze and paper, by Messrs, B. & F. ' 


Gast, the colouring in soft tones of blues and greys; besides 
various other examples of wall-papers. The following is a 


descriptive note by Mr. Walter Crane on the wall-paper design 


“ Corona Vite.” He says :—‘ Technically speaking, in the 
design of the field of the pattern and the frieze, a suggestion 
has been taken from the growth and arrangement of the 
Crown Imperial, which occurs in both in a more or less abstract 
form. Symbolically the design may be understood as generally 
emblematic of a full, rich and ample life, not without its 


changes and contrasts, but ever springing anew to flower and - 


fruition. While the floral-winged lions, supporting the crown 
of life, indicate its material triumphs, the sphinxes, on either 
side of the tree, figure its mystery, and those unanswered 
problems perpetually presented afresh to humanity in the fruit 
of the Tree of Knowledge. In the frieze the crown again 
appears upheld in triumph by good genii of the house, in the 
full pride of its flowering time, alternating with the fruit-bearing 
seed after its kind.” 


THE COMPANY OF PLUMBERS. 


AT the Guildhall, on September 29, the Worshipful Company 
of Plumbers met to swear in their officers for the ensuing year, 


viz. Mr. W. H. Bishop, master; Mr. Charles Hudson, warden; _ 
Sir Philip Magnus. 

referred to the large increase in the number of students attend- 
ing the plumbing classes in connection with the City and Guilds 


and Mr. Philip Wilkinson, renter-warden. 


Institute, stating that 569 students had presented themselves. 
at the last examination held by the Institute. 
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Company for the training of plumbers, commencing ; at the time 
of their apprenticeship and providing for examinations at three 
stages—preliminary, intermediate and final—the last entitling 
successful candidates to enrolment under the rules of the 
National Registration of Qualified Plumbers. 


IRON TRADE DISPUTE IN SCOTLAND. 


Our of some sixty blast furnaces at work in the iron-producing 
districts of Scotland last week only some five or six remain in 
operation. All have been either damped down or blown out, 
the masters choosing rather to suspend work altogether than to 
concede what they consider the unreasonable demands of the 
men. Some three or four thousand men are thus thrown idle. 
A large number of men have left for the north of England, but 
as yet apparently have not succeeded in getting work. The 
Glasgow Herald says :—The effect of the strike is now very 
apparent in Coatbridge, the streets being crowded with the un- 
employed, and an unusual darkness brooding over the town in 
consequence of the blazes of the furnaces being totally extin- 

guished. 


PUBLIC BATHS FOR ASTON. 


THE Aston Local Board, at a meeting on Tuesday, the 7ta 
inst., decided to proceed with the erection of public baths in 
Victoria Road. The plans provide for a first-class swimming- 
bath, 78 feet long and 39 feet wide, with an average depth of 
5 feet, having a superficial area of water of 3,042 square feet, 
and capable of holding 94,000 gallons of water. A gallery 
capable of holding 350 persons is also provided over the 
dressing-boxes. The second-class bath is 62 feet long by 
33 feet wide, with an average depth of 4 feet 9 inches, having a 
superficial area of 2,046 feet, and capable of holding 60,000 
gallons of water. There are five first-class and six second- 
class men’s private baths, space being left for any future 
extensions of the latter. There are also three first-class and 
five second-class women’s baths, Each set of baths has a 
separate entrance, the ticket-office being centrally situated, 
and one attendant controls the whole of the issue of tickets. 
The entrances and corridors are of a width of 5 feet 6 inches. 
- ‘The front entrance to the baths is situated in Victoria Road, 
and the attendant’s cottage and private entrance in Albert 


Road. The engine-house, boilers, well and chimney-stack are 
at the rear of the baths and nearly in the centre of the site. 
A storage tank holding 17,000 gallons of water is provided over 
the engine-house and directly over the well. The estimated 
cost of the whole is 9,7952. 


MASTER OF WORKS APPOINTMENT, GLASGOW. 


A MEETING of the special committee appointed by the Glasgow 
Town Council to fill up the vacancy in the office of master of 
works caused by the death of Mr. John Carrick, was held on 
Monday, the 6th inst., when it was resolved that the duties of 
the department should be divided. Mr. John Whyte (assistant 
master of works) was appointed master of works, assessor to the 
Dean of Guild Court, and superintendent of streets and sewers ; 
and Mr. A. B. M‘Donald (Mr. Carrick’s assistant) was 
appointed burgh surveyor and engineer, and head of the archi- 
tectural department. It was further arranged that all archi- 
tectural work of an important character should in future be 
given to outside architects. 


DUNDEE SCHOOL BOARD AND THE STRIKE CLAUSE. 


AT the monthly meeting of the Dundee School Board, it was 
reported that the Building and Contracts Committee had con- 
sidered the subject as to the fixing of a time in which a con- 
tractor should complete his work, and that it had been agreed 
to recommend that the Board adhere to their former practice. 
Mr. J. M. White, seconded by Mr. R. D. B. Ritchie, moved the 
disapproval of the minute on the ground that the schools 
erected by the Board in recent years had been opened in a 
very incomplete condition, and that a time limit would avoid 
this, Ex-Bailie Doig moved the adoption of the minute, 
remarking that while builders might be tied down to a certain 
time, it was morally impossible to force one contractor against 
another. The Chairman said that it just meant that they intro- 
duced the strike clause. Mr. Thornton (the clerk) said that it 
was avery common thing to have a time limit in private and 
public works, and that the Police Commission, Harbour _ 
Board and other public bodies followed this course. Mr. 
White said that if a specified time were fixed in the contracts, 


they would allow a reasonable extension for unforeseen circum- 
LLL 
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stances, such as strikes, bad weather, &c. As ex-Bailie Doig’s 
amendment failed to secure a seconder, Mr. White’s motion 
was adopted, and it was remitted to the Contracts Committee 
to fix a time clause in all contracts where it could be judiciously 
done. 


SEWER VENTILATION. 


A MEETING of the Society of Engineers was held at the Town 
Hall, Westminster, on Monday evening, October 6, Mr. Henry 
Adams, president, in the chair, when 1 paper was read by Mr. 
W. Santo Crimp, M.Inst.C.E., on ‘‘ S.wer Ventilation.” 

The author first pointed out that inuch had been written 
with regard to sewer ventilation, but that few experiments had 
been made, and, as a result, methods had been suggested that 
would almost certainly result in failure. It had, for instance, 
been constantly assumed that the movements of sewer-air 
were almost entirely due to temperature, an assumption which 
the author found did not subsist upon a satisfactory basis. He 
then referred to the experiments of Miller, Beetz, Miquel, 
Carnelly and Holdané, which were made more especially with 
a view to ascertaining the number of micro-organisms present 
in sewer-air, relatively to those in the atmosphere. In the 
result it was found that sewer-air contained fewer ; but the 
author pointed out that their nature might probably differ 
widely. With regard to the excess of carbonic acid generally 
found in sewers, the author suggested that it was probably 
largely due to the mingling of the ground-air with the sewer- 
air, in cases where sewers were not air-tight. Referring to 
other gases found in sewers, he pointed out that these gases 
were in themselves incapable of producing fevers of the zymotic 
type, and argued that such fevers, when caused by sewer-air, 
were due to the germs of disease present in the sewer-air, and 
suggested that it was undesirable to set up rapid air- 
currents in sewers, in the absence of which these germs 
would fall back into the sewage from which they arose. 
Dividing sewers into two classes, namely, those into which 
men could not enter and the larger ones in which they 
were frequently employed, he suggested that the smaller ones 
should simply be provided with vents, carried high overhead, 
and sufficient in number to prevent the house-traps being forced ; 
although a properly-drained house should be proof against the 
most severe test. The large sewers of course had to be very 
fully ventilated, at any rate whilst men were employed in them. 
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The author then proceeded to a consideration of the forces 
causing movements of sewer-air, and presented an epitome of 
the experiments made by him at Wimbledon daring the year 
1888. The experiments were carried on continuously throughout 
the year, and were made on sewers of all sizes up to 4 feet b 
2 feet 8 inches. One pipe sewer, constructed in a hilly roa 
was continuously experimented upon, whilst tests were cons 
stantly made on others, including also surface water sewers 
when these were free from water. In the result, the author 
found that the only currents measurable by an anemometer 
were those produced by the wind, and that the direction of the 
sewer-air currents varied with that of the wind, being some. 
times uphill and as frequently downhill. The amount of 
movement of the sewer-air was also in accordance with the 
velocity of wind. Having regard to these facts, he suggested 
that in the ventilation of sewers the fullest advantage should be 
taken of the wind as a motive power, and that it should be 
deflected into the sewers, or made to induce out-currents, as 
may be found desirable, 


LOCKS. 


IT is not our intention to go into all the historical details of 
locks and “strong boxes,” although certain points must neces~ 
sarily be presented. Our remarks will chiefly deal with the 
gradual development of such means of security and their 
practical application to the requirements of both private and 
commercial life. Thieves and burglars have descended from a 
very ancient stock, and, notwithstanding the infliction of the 
whip, the brand and the gallows, still “live and move and have 
their being” among us. 

It is quite indisputable that man began to lock his predatory 
brethren out, and himself and his “belongings” in, at a very 
early period of civilisation, many centuries before the Christian 
‘era, and he continues so to lock down to this hour. 


For the 
information of our non-professional readers—and they are 
numerous—we may mention that the master-builders of the 


early ages did not strictly confine themselves to the work of the _ 


housemaker. In Judges, chap. iii. verses 23-25, we read of 
Ehud locking the doors, and of his servant afterwards taking a 
key and opening them. The locks alluded to here were large, 
and all made of wood, which will account for the builders having 


to do with them. The locking arrangement consisted of iron’ ye 
pins falling into the bolt, whilst the unlocking was effected by a 4 
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Bar of wood having upright pins on the unlocking end gauged 
to lift the other pins out of the bolt. This key was passed 
through the end of the lock, a space being cut for that purpose 
in the side of the gate or door-post. Mr. Joseph Bonomi, author 
of “ Nineveh and its Palaces,” found one of these locks—the 
most ancient in existence—on the door of a chamber in one 
of the palaces of Khorsabad. The keys for internal doors were 
about 14 inches long, whilst for gates they were over 24 inches 
long. Those locks, even now, are considered very ingenious, 
strongly reminding us of the modern lever-lock and its key 
with the bits or steps of varying depths. In the ancient wooden 
lock, unless the upright iron pins of irregular lengths were 
accurately cut in the bar-key, there was no possibility of opening 
that lock by any method that has come down to us. A man of 
many keys laboured under disadvantages unknown to modern 
lock-users. Those keys had cord loops at one end, and when 
the merchant locked up for the day, he had to string his keys 
together and march home with them slung across his shoulder. 
Let us for a moment imagine one of our “City men ” wending 
his way after “shutting up shop” laden in the above fashion to 
his suburban home. 
The principle of security of the 


ANCIENT LOCK AND THE MODERN LEVER 


may be considered the same, namely, that the iron pins at the 
end of the wooden keys in the one case, and the bit-steps of 
the lever keys in the other had almost a similar function to per- 
form. The old one pushed the uneven length iron pins up clear 
of the holes in the bolt, the key-pins remaining in those holes, 
and so enabling the bolt to be withdrawn, and the lever-bits of 
the modern key raising the levers to the required height, so that 
the stump on the bolt may pass through their “satings,” or 
openings, thereby freeing the lock. Well may we exclaim, 
What a similarity of invention it is that has bridged over the 
long interval of four thousand years ! 

The apathy that a large number of persons have shown, 
and still show, about the qualities of their locks, seems to be 
quite unaccountable when contrasted with their cautious care 
in other mundane matters. The learned French savant, M. 
de Réaumur, says :— There are no machines more common 
than locks. They are sufficiently complex to merit the name 
of machine ; but I know of no others the structure of which is 
so little understood by those who use them. It is rare to find 
any one who knows wherein the goodness of a lock consists, or 
the degree of security that he can attach to it. The outside of 
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a lock is usually all that attracts attention. Doubtless the 
important uses to which locks are applied would excite curiosity 
respecting their structure, if curiosity were always excited for 
worthy objects.” Réaumur was correct in the general sensé, 
but nct absolutely so all through the subject. 

We next come to what is called 


THE “PuzzLE” LOCK, 


which has been stated to be the oldest lock in Europe. A 
variation of the form is the dial lock, in which the letters— 
common to both locks—are stamped, or otherwise mark 
upon dials, having a pointer like a clock hand to indicate the 
unlocking * key.” 

The more special lock that we are about to describe is the 
ring-letter lock, and is largely used by merchants and carriers 
of valuable commodities. The specimen that is before us is 
made of brass, and fastens padlock-way by means of a shackle, 
the locking mechanism being attached to a barrel which 
terminates in two upright pieces, which hold the shackle 
between them, the pin point at one end and the locking stud at 
the other. The barrel rings revolve upon an inner barrel, each 
of them having four circular sections. The inner one has the 
locking notch bits upon it, whilst the outer one has the notches 
on its inner surface, into which the bits slide in the unlocking, 
the letters being upon the outer surface of the rings. The 
locking is effected by putting the shackle down to the open end, 
pressing that end into the “snap,” and turning the rings as few 
or as many letters as the operator pleases, always round. The 
unlocking can only be effected by getting the same letters 
exactly in line as when locked, so that the notches of the letter 
ring shall slip through the notch-bits of the under-ring, pulling 
the shackle end out about the tenth of an inch, and so releasing 
its stud. Let us say that the locking letters are P, A, G, M. 
Now, unless that combination was “hit” upon, the attempted 
“picker” might turn and turn the rings day by day until grey 
hairs and old age came, and time laid its heavy hands upon 
him. We will give one or two examples of what we mean. 

The lock before us is 2} inches long in the barrel by 
18 inches round. As has been stated, it has four rings, each 
ring having sixteen letters, inclusive of two stars. The first two 
rings begin at A and end at P, and the remaining two begin at 
I and end at Y and astar. That constitutes sixty-four letters, 
with the stars, for changeable purposes. As these letters can 
be worked through each ring, and as there are sixty-four in all, 
the number of changes are here left to, the industry of persons 
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who may be that way inclined. We have it on the authority of 
that eminent mathematician, the late Professor De Morgan, 
that eight persons can be seated at a round table, so that all 
shall not have the same neighbours in any two arrangements 
to the number of 5,040; whilst eight persons can be placed 
upon eight seats in 40,320 different ways. 

We are all more or less familiar with campanology; but it 
may surprise some of our readers to learn that the number of 
changes that can be rung upon ten bells are 3,628,800. To 
apply this combination practice for the subject in hand, a six- 
lever lock is capable of 720 changes, whilst a seven-lever one— 
and there are many such—can be changed no fewer than 
5,040 times. These changes are for the purpose of altering the 
lifts of the levers in the accident of the key having been mislaid. 

We will now leave the ring lock, with its sixty-four letters, 
by adding that any, or all, of the rings can be transposed in 
their several positions by merely unscrewing the shackle-stud 
end of the barrel, sliding the rings off the barrel-spindle, and 
sliding them on again to whatever series of locking letters 
the operator may desire. As will be understood, these locks 
have no keyholes, yet, nevertheless, they can be “ picked,” to 
use the common term. But they ‘can be made unpickable. 
That, however, would not answer for business purposes, because 
if the key-letters were mislaid, the lock would have to be broken 
away from its holding, such locks being very largely employed 
by shipping, railway and canal companies ; hence the destruc- 
tion of them would be a rather expensive affair. 

Most of our readers are familiar with 


THE OLD Door LOCK, 


or box of wards, as they are contemptuously called. These 
locks are to be found by thousands upon the front doors of 
houses in every town in Great Britain. They are very cheap 
and correspondingly worthless, These are the locks that the 
skeleton keys are always upon terms of such brotherly friend- 
ship with. Willenhall, Bilston and Wolverhampton, in Staf- 
fordshire, are the principal seats of the manufacture, although 
high-class locks are also made inthis district. The locks are 
made of all sizes, from that of a small box-lid up to that for a 
pair of large entrance gates; and there are different qualities 
in those that are manufactured. 

The warded lock is so-called on account of the small 
circular-shaped pieces of metal that are fixed inside of the lock 
edgewise under the bolt. There is generally one lever, that is 
kept down by a spring, and the key is cut with notches to slide 


upon the wards, so as to open the bolt. One of these locks is — 
on the table at which we are writing. It is 11 inches long by 
5 broad and 1 inch in thickness, with a single lever working 
upon the top edge of the bolt. It has two wards of the kind 
inentioned above, a back one and a front one, and it weighs 
7 lbs, The bolt is a drawback one, to use as a latch in the 
day-time if required, whilst a turn of the key shoots the bolt 
forward and converts it into a lock. This key is 54 inches in 
length, with a match-size ring and bit, the latter being cut to 
represent many wards, although in reality, as has been stated, 
there are only two of them. § 
‘‘ What a noble lock!” exclaimed a friend who looked at it, 
and who knew as much about it as it did about him. But his 
admiration quickly vanished when we took up one of the well- 
known skeleton keys and opened and locked it without the least 
trouble. Such locks have been made for generations, and 
continue to be so made. Some are a little better than others 
having curves and zigzags in the keyholes, and cross-wards and 
other contrivances ; none of them, however, can withstand the 
work of the picklock and the skeleton key. The pick is merely 
an end-curved bit of steel wire adapted to the size and 
presumed strength of the tumbier-spring, whilst the other in- 
strument is a key in shape and action. 
The way in which a skeleton key is made by thieves is to 
take a blank—that is, a key without any ward notches or steps 
cut in the bit. This bit is covered with tallow or wax, then put 
into the lock and turned until it is stopped by the wards, 
Upon being taken out the stop-marks will be found upon the 
wax, and a fine metal saw and a file are then called into play 
as the notches are cut to slip on to the wards, and so on con- — 
tinuously until a pattern key like the true one belonging tothe 
lock is made. Such a key will very likely open dozens and — 
dozens of locks of that size all through atown. The majority — 
of these locks have only a couple of wards projecting from the 
back-plate, with a key slitted back and edge, to represent 
many wards which are not there. But that does not much 
matter; for if they were all there they would only be 
pretentious in their security, and nothing more. 


bit or web of the key to pass the bolt out of the fastening part 


in the door-post. ae ae 
The most extraordinary thing is that safes have been and 
are sold with such locks to keep guard upon the contents, 


Were people sufficiently wise in their generation, the warded 


locks would cease to be bought, either by builders or others, = 


0 The back- sr 
plate wards only require an extra cut of the metal sawinthe 
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and the “ burglar’s skewer” or pick would go the way of all “ DETECTORS,” 
useless old iron. Before taking leave of this part of the sub- | about which a few explanatory words will beneeded. Detectors: 
ject, we may mention one great fault of the warded locks that | have taken various shapes and various modes of action. 
are fixed upon the room-doors of houses. That fault consists | Indeed, their number may be said to be legion ; but we can 
in the key-hole being much too near-—annoyingly too near—to | only here mention their purpose. The object of a detector is 
the knob. In the better class of houses such locks are of the | to prevent a false key or other contrivance raising the levers to 
mortice kind; they are let into the jamb of the door for greater | the proper height for passing the bolt through the gatings, and 
neatness, which is a much superior way of fixing than screwing | so “picking” or surreptitiously opening the lock. The most 
rim locks upon the flat of the door-jamb. The fault alluded to | universal form is that of a contrivance to protect the levers 
here lies in the annoyance of opening and shutting the door | under any false action. Every lever must be lifted by its cor- 
arising from the key being left in the lock. The knuckles of | responding key, but only just sufficiently to enable the stump 
the hand upon the door-knob most unpleasantly strike against | to pass through the gatings already mentioned, and no more. 
the key-ring, and frequently give rise to “ strong language” in | Should it be lifted too high, the detector spring ‘‘ snaps it up” 
cases where the key is not used for locking and unlocking upon | by the tail and holds it fast until the true key arrives to liberate: 
every occasion when the room is left and entered—the | it. This release is effected by turning the true key backwards, 
modern ones having the keyhole sufficiently removed from the | when the detector “lets go,” and the lock can be opened. 
door-knob to obviate the striking of the knuckles in opening | Another kind of detector is that of a dog-tooth stump, which, 
the door. ons ; when pressure is applied to the bolt, turns down and so binds- 

A new era dawned upon lock security in the appearance of | the latter as to take all the pressure off the levers, leaving them. 
perfectly free to be moved by any pick that may be at work, 
but not to fix them. In the lock under notice the stump is not 
rivetted into the bolt, but into another piece of metal, which 
fits upon a centre-pin at the back of the bolt. This piece of 
métal is the dog-tooth detector just named, which has a spring 
to act upon it in two ways, namely, to keep it steady. When, 
however, any pressure is put upon the bolt the stump forces 
the dog-tooth detector into action in such a way as to effectively 
prevent, not only ‘the bolt being forced backwards, but the 
levers being “ set.” When the bolt-pressure is removed the 
detector spring readjusts the dcg-hook without any applica- 
tion of the key for that purpose, and all is well again. We 
may just add that skeleton-keys are utterly useless against 
good lever locks, the latter being falsely opened in another 
way altogether, which we will endeavour to explain presently. 

There are various locks, notably 


THE RELIANCE LOCK, 


which stands in the front rank of unpickable commercial locks. 
It has, practically, two detectors, or, more correctly speaking, 
two preventors ; that is, a double method of foiling the stealthy 
opening by the thief. One is a self-acting lever independent of 
the key, which may be termed a “dead lever.” From experi- 
ments which we have made, and which old, practised ‘‘ ex- 
perts ” in lock construction have made, that lever is stubbornly 
and vexatiously impassive and impassable ; that is even when 


THE TUMBLER LOCK 


in 1778. It was the most secure key lock that had up to that 
time been known, and may be looked upon as the progenitor 
of the well-known lock with which we are all now so familiar, 
namely, the lever. The leading principle of security in both is 
precisely the same, but the locking detail is different, although 
from the name of “tumbler” being the oldest, it is very often 
applied to the lever, and the locks are called tumblers and levers 
indiscriminately. The difference is this, mechanically they are 
both levers. In the tumblers, however, there is a stump upon 
the sides of the levers which passes through the bolt-slot or 
“ gating ” cut in the bolt lengthwise, which stump falls into a 
cross-cut notch at right angles to the main slot when locked, 
and so holds the bolt; there is also a back notch when the 
bolt is unlocked to prevent the latter being moved outwards 
without the key. In the lever lock proper, as it may be called, 
the position is entirely reversed. The stump, or binding-stud, is 
here upon the bolt, whilst the gatings—that is, the locking 
slots—are cut in the length-line of the levers, with resting cross- 
cut slots when the bolt is not in action. This was, no doubt, a 
great improvement, for not only can the stump be made much 
stronger when attached to the bolt, whilst the gatings can be 
more easily and cheaply cvt upon the levers than attaching a 
stump separately to each of them. With the progress of the 
lever lock came the advent of 
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it can be got at. “ There’s the rub,” as there is a guard having a | key-bits, every change making as 


good as another lock, safes 


circular-shaped, turned-over rim placed in front of one of the and bullion-vaults seem to be amply protected in that way. 
levers which effectually bars all false contact with the others, 


from either above or below. We may safely take it that, as this _ 
_ to be suggested. Adoor latch by day and a 
_ night, in fact, as strong as the buyer desires, 


lock has never been surreptitiously opened, it is unpickable. 
The function of the dead lever is to take the strain of the bolt 
off the working levers when attempts are being made by any 


( 


false instrument to open the lock tentatively. That method is > 


called “picking by pressure,” and is as follows :—A suitable 


' good and reliable ; hence the pick and skeleton 


“tool” is put into the keyhole, which tool has its projecting | 


end square. 


Upon this square a short lever-arm is fixed, and | 


to the opposite end of that arm hangs a weight attached by a 


cord. In this position the weight upon the lever-arm makes 


_ servants may happen to be not at home, 


the latter act like the bolt-bit of a key in pressing the bolt | 


stump against the inside lever gating so as to bite. Having 
done that a fine pick is inserted and lifts the pressed levers, 
one by one, until they are all free of the pressure. When that 


takes place, the weight and lever-arm draw back the bolt | 


as a matter of course, and the lock is opened. Besides this, 
a nozzle shield protects the keyhole. 

There are locks with double keyholes, revolving shields 
with nozzles and further contrivances to add to security. Ifthe 


locks are made as they ought to be, and as they always are by 
our best manufacturers, opening by pressure in the way now | 


stated would be, if not impossible, at least a very tedious and 
difficult operation to the most skilful lock-picker. Where the 
nozzled shield is used as a “factor” against picking it should 
always extend to the back plate of the lock. There is an 
advantage in that, as it-gives an impregnable protection against 
opening in a manner that cannot be explained here. 
more, it renders abortive the falsification of keys. 


lamp flame, or that in front of a bright fire acting direct upon 


Further- | 
_much additional cost, a dead-locking bolt, which effectively— 
In some locks the bits are so finely cut that the heat of a 


them, will so expand them as to be “done” for the time. 


That “fine” work is for the purpose of obtaining as many 


combinations as possible from the same sized key ; in fact, it _ 


can be easily overdone, and is so very often, and the object 
entirely frustrated by rendering such locks practically useless. 
We believe that our leading makers ignore such “ finessing ” 
altogether ; they make locks and keys for hard, everyday 
business wear, 
BANK LOCKS. 

In bank locks the greatest ingenuity has been exercised “all 
round.” What with several sets of levers, double and treble 
detectors, nozzle and keyhole closing shields and changeable 


Front-door night-latches, too, by the different makers—if people 
will only pay the reasonable price for such work—leave very little 


good strong lock by 


even to that of a 
large safe lock. But many persons prefer the cheap, low-priced, 


but really dear worthless things for their doors, instead of the 
eee key furnish the 
inevitable * reward.” 

There is a way by which a class of thieves 


: ; practise every 
Opportunity at times upon front doors, 


when the family or 


y sinteds L or at an empty house 
where there is no family to take into account. That method is 


what may be termed “ wiring.” It consists in cutting away the 
woodwork of the door from the outside and inserting a suitably- 
shaped wire, either pulling the latch-bolt bodily from its holding 
in the doorpost, or getting at the latch-handle if it should 


be what is known as a “drawback,” where the knob turns _ 
round instead of drawing back. The only plan, then, is to pull 


back the bolt direct by means of the wire. For those, however, 
who think it worth while, and can afford it, street-door locking 
latches can be obtained which have two bolts, a large one and 
a small one. The small one is for use during the day, and the 
large one for night, whilst both of them are adapted for double- 
locking when requisite. Such night-latches are necessarily 
somewhat higher in price than the usual ones; this arises from 
the character of the skilled work that is employed in their 
construction, Between such a super-eminent mechanical pro-— 
duct and its inferiors of ordinary use there can be had, at not 


most. effectively—settles the tricks of the wire-puller on the 
opening knob. In the lock under-notice there is a trigger- 
spring stud, and a brass mortice-plate with a projecting lip. 
In closing the door the stud strikes the lip, when the lock-bolt. 
instantly shoots “dead” into the plate, and there remains. 
That plate is screwed into the woodwork of whatever kind of 


frame the lock-bolt may have to fasten into—the jamb of a 


/room, closet, or cellar-door, and cupboard or drawer. 


ot 


“dead” lock is, as our readers are aware, one the bolt of which 


is immovable by any other instrument than 


its own key. 
the dead-locking stud-spring lock, which we 


will here call the 


Tait 


_ trigger-spring, the key does not lock it, but only opens, which — 


opening resets the trigger, 
that when the key has drawn back the bolt, such key may be 
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put into the pocket, thereby obviating the danger of leaving it 
in the lock, while, if the former is one of a bunch, that danger 
is considerably amplified. SD.12A0 
Returning to the night-latch for a moment. The question 
arises whether or not it would answer for the better class of 
night-latches to have some similar contrivance for street and 
internal doors? Lockmakers have proved themselves as fertile 
in the resources of invention as clock and watchmakers—and 
that is as high and true a compliment as can be paid to them. 
They would, therefore, if they took this suggestion up, have 
very little difficulty in the matter. With respect to the “ wiring,” 
the best preventative at present is to have a thin steel plate 
screwed into the back of the door, as well as strips into the 
jamb near to the bolt entrance, to stop the saw in its work. 
Something ought to be done, certainly much more than is done 
to street-doors, and back-doors as well, to foil the thieves. 
With respect to the 


CARE OF KEYS. 


In the earlier part of this paper we alluded to a method of 
falsifying keys which it would not be prudent here to disclose, 
although it is well known to the professional thieves. It is 
mentioned here, again, in order to relate an incident in which 
the writer was the “detector” on the part of the lock. A 
gentleman holding a responsible position in a large house of 
business found to his surprise that small sums of money, 
stamps, plain note-paper, &c., were unaccountably disappearing 
from the drawer in which they were kept. ‘ And yet,” said he, 
“‘T have got good locks upon all my drawers. I cannot make 
it out at all.” I asked to see his key. This he handed to me, 
and afterwards the duplicate key. A few more questions 
brought out the fact that he had formerly at times left his keys 
in his room in the office during short absences in office hours. 
Upon examining the key that he mostly used I told him, and 
showed to him, that there was. no cure but a fresh lock, and 
before that was put ona close watch must be kept upon his 
room after the office closed. Such was done, and the thief was 
discovered ; but not the slightest indication was given to any- 
one of the fact at that time. However, the pilfering ceased, 
and the pilferer was taken “red-handed” trying the now im- 
pregnable drawer-lock. The culprit was not a member of the 
office staff, although employed there every day. Such is an 
unsuspected method of falsifying keys. Were we to enter into 
details here of the office robbery which we have just stated, 
and of similar robberies, we should startle many of our readers, 


but might probably do more harm than good by the likelihood 
of the information getting into hands that would make a wrong 
use of it. In the first place, have geod locks, and in the next, 
take care of the keys. ; 
Among the curiosities of locks—that is, curious in one way 
—was the ; 
* CABINET LOCK,” 


that is, a lock that was used exclusively by Cabinet Ministers 
upon their despatch-boxes. This lock was deemed by Govern- 
ment to be something very superlative indeed. It was both 
complex and expensive, but that was not its leading feature. 
Inside of it was an inscription to the effect that whoever should 
find that lock at any time would, by sending it to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, receive a reward of twenty guineas. 
The lock, having been given to a locksmith to have a new 
key cut to it, when the workman examined it to his joyful 
surprise he read about the reward. As may be supposed, he 
was not long in fitting the wished-for key, and despatched 
the lock to the Treasury with all possible speed. The well- 
known Mr. Vansittart was then the keeper of the national 
purse, and in due course paid the twenty guineas, with a further 
reward of 100/. if-the smith would declare how he came by 
the lock. 
There have been 


Locks “UPON WHEELS,” AND LOCKS WITHOUT SPRINGS, 


as well as locks with many springs. There have been locks 
with the lever-bits of the key sliding in and out of the web. In 
the latter, when locking, there was a slit in the web that ‘ took ” 
into an elliptic ward, and was pushed out until it came into 
contact with the levers. After raising these and withdrawing 
the bolt, another similar ward pushed the bit-piece back again 
into the web. For persons who are travelling, more particularly 
those who use hotels, a very useful article was invented in the 
form of a locking escutcheon. Its function is to protect the 
lock of a room-door. It is thrust into the keyhole, close up, 
and the key turned, when a steel blade-point flies out on each 
side of the keyhole, thus rendering it impossible for any instru- 
ment to enter. We had occasion lately to consult the inventive 
Marquis of Worcester’s list of liicubrations, and in the seventy- 
second he speaks of a lock that, if tampered with, sets an alarm 
at work which cannot be stopped by the tamperer; “and, 
besides, though none be within hearing, yet it catcheth his hand 
as a trap doth a fox ; and, though far from maiming him, yet it 
leaveth such a mark behind it as will discover him if suspected.” 
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That was a real detector ; and, singular to say, about fifty years 
ago a lock was actually brought out that did “ make a mark,” 

Upon attempting to pick the lock a weapon shot out and 
stabbed the hand of the picker in such a way that it could be 
easily proved at what place the wound was inflicted. That 
was “detecting ” with a vengeance! There are, too, quad- 
ruple locks; that is, four separate locks so arranged as to 
work as one, whilst the key consists of four distinct lever-bit 
webs upon the end of the key-shank, with detector provision as 
well; and there are locks with serrated levers, some of the 
latter endwise, and some along the lever-edges, all to detect 
and prevent the action of the pick or other false instrument. 
It must be understood that the complicated and high-class 
locks are for bank and other safes in which great value may 
be placed. 

We will here mention 


A POPULAR DELUSION, 
which is “that an impression may be taken by squeezing the bit 
of the key upon a piece of soap, or soft wax, sufficiently 
accurate to open any lock.” The statement must be taken 
with a goodly number of the proverbial grains of salt, and then 
it will not quite answer. That an impression may be taken is 
quite true; but that a false key may be made from such 
an impression, of sufficient accuracy for the purpose, is 
another affair altogether. With the old, useless ‘box of 
wards” lock we can allow such a “feat” to be prac- 
ticable, for the simple reason that such locks can be 
opened without the trouble of making a key from an im- 
pression. However, as most people now have nizht-latches, 
the impression business is rather at a discount, unless such 
a fastening is a very poor affair—which too many are. 
Any front door night-latch that is worth its screws is 
quite able to hold its own under such circumstances. Besides 
it 1S No easy matter to get hold of the real key of the night- 
iatch from which to take the felonious impression. The scouts 
of thieves, men and women who, under various disguises and 
pretexts, win the momentary confidence of “ Jemima Jane,” do 
sometimes manage, either indoors telling her fortune or out-of- 
doors making love to her, to get at the key. In many cases 
they manage to turn her head with the story that is dear to 
every woman of suitable age to listen to them. Then they bid 
her “good-night” a thousand and one times, and she, forget- 
ting all about the latch-key, only misses it when she has reached 
the kitchen, Being afraid to tell “upstairs” how they parted, 


ELECTRIC BELLS, INDICATORS, WATCHMAN’S DETECTORS, 


Before Specifying ARCHITECTS are invited apply to 


JOLIN & CO.., hey Wie st, BRISTOL 


PS, 


CATALOGUE, price 63d. Post Free. 


she falls back upon safety, and says that she “lost it some- 
where—must have lost it,” &c. On an opportune evening, 
when the family are out, she is induced to go for a walk with 
“her young man,” and when she returns she finds that the 
house has been rifled by his confederates from cellar to garret. 


PADLOCKS 


are very much used on outside doors, such as those of ware- 
houses and other places where there is no one who sleeps 
inside. The practice with thieves is either to force the pad- 
lock off, or rime out the interior with the usual riming tool. In 
the majority of cases the lock is forced off the staple, the levers 
taken out, the cap put on neatly, and the lock replaced. Of 
course when it is unlocked in the morning the key acts 
properly, for there is no obstruction inside to hold the bolt, and 
when the thief’s night comes his picklock has to work in an 
empty shell only, when the jemmy will do the rest upon the 
door and open it. All padlocks should be closely examined 
every day. There are some, however, of the highest class, that 
if the keyhole plate is removed it is so constructed that it 
cannot be put on again without the tools of the maker. 
America is a large and fertile field for inventors, those of 
locks and safes being very numerous. : oe 


THE PARANTOPTIC LOCK 


that was in the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862 excited 
just wonderment, for nothing exactly like it had ever been seen 
here before. The name, “ Parantoptic,”- we were told, was 
from the Greek Janguage, and signified “concealed from 
view.” It, however, is better known as the English “ Change- 
able” key lock, because the lever'-bits of the key are 
all separate, and can each be taken off and changed upon 
the principle of permutation, the same as the cylinder-lock, 
which has been already described. There are three sets of 
levers, one acting upon the other, in addition to detective work. — 
As has been stated, each key-bit is a separate piece ; and, not 

to enlarge the computation, let it be supposed that there are — 
six of these bits for the first set of six levers, and the lock is — 
locked. Then let the owner change the position of one of the 
bits thus : he has locked with the arrangement of numbers, — 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6; in the change let the bits stand as 6, 1, 2, 3, 
4and 5. That will not open the lock, as only the same order ~ 
of the bits that locked it will do so. In other words, the bits 
give whatever form they have at the time of locking to the — 

three sets of levers, and no other form but that which has 
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locked will unlock. By this it will be understood that a six- 
bitted key is capable of 720 different changes ; 7.¢ 729 different 
locks, so far as locking power is concerned. Furthermore, two 
additional levers, making an 8 lever lock, wil! increase the 
changes to 40,320; that is, assuming that the “ operator ” had 
the key when the owner had changed the bits after locking ; 
the former, unless he happened to hit upon the arrangement 
that had locked, would have to work through those 40.320 
changes. ‘ 

It is but right, however, to add that there were changeable 
locks of English invention long before the advent of the 
American one, but they had defects, which for everyday practice 
sere obviated in the American work. These were that the key 
had to be changed, and then the levers in the lock. In the first 
instance the latter was effected by means of a small screw-key ; 
in the second lock there was more trouble. Butthe Jarantoptic 
was the first lock of the kind by which the change of the lever 
action of the interior was effected solely by the changing of the 
bits of the key—that is, that the mere movement of the key 
adjusted the three sets of levers to its own combination of bits, 
whatever they might happen to be. As may be rightly sup- 
posed, the parantoptic lock is more expensive than any 
ordinary locks, partly upon account of its complicated parts 
and partly because of the superior skill necessary in the work- 
manship—that is, the same degree of skill that has to be 
employed upon all best locks of other forms of construction. 
The prices vary from r1o/. to 50/, or even too/, under certain 
specific conditions. To those to whom “ expense is no object,” 
as many solid bit-pieces to slide upon a key shank can be made 
if so desired, say a dozen, of various combinations, and the 
owner can slip off one piece every day and put on another if he 
so pleases, the spare bits being kept in any convenient place 
of security until wanted. Locks, too, have been made 
wherein the key-bit was contrived to slip off the key-shank 
after locking, and remain in the lock until taken up 
by the key-shank. Such locks are protected against having the 
bit-piece taken out by any instrument except the shank that put 
itin. The next class of locks are those on the radial-slide 
principle. There is a barrel, and all round it are a number of 
steel sliders radiating along grooves from the centre outwards 
at right angles to the key. Each slider has a separate spring, 
and in locking or unlocking, the key is pushed into the centre 
of the barrel to where the inner ends of the sliders all converge, 
This key is somewhat peculiarly shaped in comparison with the 
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from the nozzle of the key-shank upwards. The scooped 
depth, length and angular direction in the 
‘run,’ or cut. As may be understood, they fit in with the 
radial motion of the sliders; that is, that as the key is pressed 
inwards and the grooves become shallower in their length, 
the sliders are moved out correspondingly, until both grooves 
and sliders agree at a point in the circular barrel which will 
enable the key-bit to withdraw the bolt. There are contrivances, 
also, in this lock to prevent picking. When the key is taken 
out the spiral springs—one at the end of each slider—press the 
latter back to the common centre, where all remain quiescent 
until further locking or unlocking is required. 
It may be stated here that in the 


say, 
grooves vary in 


Best LOCKS OF ALL THE LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


provision is made to resist their destruction by gunpowder, or 
other thieves’ explosive. What we mean by resistance to the 
force of explosives, we wish to be understood in the sense of the 
quantity that could be forced into a keyhole, either with regard 
to strenzth or the safety of the operator, to which may be added 
the alarm-noise of the substance itself, Upon opportune 
external and internal warehouse-doors, as well as upon safes, 
such methods of “clearing the way ” for the burglar is frequently 
practised, as too many unfortunate victims know to their cost. 
Having dealt thus far with locks, we may now allude to 
“ master keys” and sub-master keys. These are used in large 
establishments of nearly all kinds. Hundreds of locks can be 
so made that no one key will be able to open two locks, yet the 
master key, which the principal or manager can Carry in his 
pocket, will open them all. Furthermore, 4s in prisons, the 
number of locks can be divided into, say, sections of fifty, with 
sub-master keys for each section only, whilst the potential 
master key of the governor will open every lock throughout the 
building. Where an unusually large collection of locks have 
to be passed with one key, then two keyholes will be neces- 
sary to every lock. We recollect that many years ago 


' magnetism was pressed into the service of the locking art. 


generality of keys. The slider-grooves are “ scooped,” so to ' 


An electro-magnet was let into the door-frame, so that when 
the bolt was turned into its place by the key the electric circuit 
was closed and, according to its strength, the lock was inviol- 
able. To unlock, the circuit was broken by the action of the 
key, and the bolt was withdrawn. Care was taken that the 
battery and wires were all concealed out of harm’s way as far 
as was practicable. 


About sixty years ago was invented what may be termed 
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the forerunner of a description of lock that has of late years 
come to the front, namely, the “ time-lock.” That lock had 
clockwork in the inside of it, which was kept in action by a 
pendulum, It was set to a certain hour, when the door to 
which it was fixed was locked and the pendulum started. A 
Stop-plate prevented the bolt being drawn back by the key 
until the hour for opening had arrived, when the plate obstruc- 
tion had gone round out of the way, like one of the wheels ; 
the key could then act, and the door be opened. The stop- 
plate was circular, with a notch in it, and when this notch came 
into a line with the end of the bolt the latter could be with- 
drawn. But the opener must be in attendance at the hour 

for which the lock had been set; for if the notch passed 
the end of the bolt, and no * open sesame” there, another 
twelve or twenty-four hours would have to go by. The 
pendulum time-lock paved the way for great advances in such a 
security; to bridge over a considerable number of years, the 
advent of the modern “chronometer movement” lock was 
reached, and, even at the very date of this present writing, we 
have heard of the early appearance of a brand new candidate 
for public favour “ with all the latest improvements,” including 
the electric wire. Those locks, as we have seen them, are fitted 
with double escapements, whilst the one to which we have just 
alluded has several new features, which we are not at present 
permitted to mention, As may be readily surmised, those locks 
are expensive, and it is only those who can afford the very 
highest productions of such mechanism can enjoy the use of 
them. They can now be made applicable to travelling cases, 
boxes, &c., as well as to bullion closets, strong rooms and safes. 

There have been 
“ALARM Locks,” 

that set a bell going if any underhand attempt was made upon 
them, the bell being in the interior. Another form was that a 
pistol was fired through the key-hole ; whilst as if to com- 
pensate for that, a lock was invented that upon the application 
of the pick, or false key, the “call” would be given to the 
house, after which the instrument would change its tune and 
proceed to play, ‘‘ Home, sweet home” ! 


LOCKOLoGy, 


has been an interesting subject to the mechanical 
mind, and has numbered many distinguished men among its 
students. Like watches and clocks, it has a fascination of its 
own, and long may that continue, and the attraction widen and 


increase among the users of locks and safes. 


to coin a name, 


PATENTS, 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., Srom 
oie all particulars and information relating to Patents 

may be had gratuitously.] bee ge pe ae 
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14938. Andrew Gifford Soutter and William Cottrell, for 
‘‘ Improvements in the construction of ball-valves” = = 


14944. George James Augustus Udloff, for “ Improvements 


relating to coin freed apparatus for controlling the use of 


pivoted seats, doors and the like, applicable also for other 
purposes.” at ay a 
14975. Fredk. James Orwin, for “ The prevention of down- 
draught in chimneys, to be named ‘ The dice-box chimney-pot! # 
14995. Thomas Thorp, for “A new and improved gas-tight 
packing for gasaliers.” eee inter eas 
15040. John William Lewis, for “An improved method or 


means for fixing or securing encaustic and glazed tiles and other — 


similar ceramic productions to each other, 
fire-places, furniture, mouldings, dados or other 
tiles or other ceramic productions are required.” roe 

15056. Murdoch Mackay, for “ Improved cementitious com. 
pounds,” : Bae ceeds 


and to walls, floors, 
places ‘where 


15079. William Clough, for “ Improvements in blind-roller 


fittings and appliances.” 


15095. Edward Jones, | for “ The premier tile-cutter for: Ss 
cutting and shaping every description of roofing and other tiles,’ 


15111. James William Woodsend, for “ Improvements in 
treads for stairs.” foe ene ees 


15126. John Pitt Bayly, for “ Paint compound.” (Columbus 
‘Sila “¢a ete ae 


Neal and J. M. Douglas, United States.) 
15169. John Bentley and John Holt, for “ Improvements in 
roller-blind fittings and attachments therefor.” — he lee 
15175. Eloi John Poggio and Alfredo Poggio, for “ Improved 
hollow perforated cone for assisting the combustion of domestic 
fires.” 5 aes ty 


15183. William Henry Norman, for “ Improvements in sash _ 


fasteners.” 


grates.” 


15210. John Grundy, for “Improvements in open fire- 
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MAW & CO., LIMITED, will forward on application Pattern Books or Special Designs, with Estimates 
for all kinds of Floor and Wall Tiling. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Show-rooms of 
their appointed London Agents, Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 100 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.. 
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In the Competition for Gas Engines held by the Society of Arts, 


GOLD MEDAL 


Awarded to the ‘‘GRIFFIN” Gas Engine. mee 


THE 


Binge 2ciae Vertical pee 
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CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, AND Most 
ECONOMICAL GAS MOTOR. 
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Professor JAMIESON, M.I.C.E., Fr. R.S., Glasgow, in his Scientific Report, says:— oe 

“Throughout the whole of my electrical test the Engine WORKED VERY STEADILY; in fact I have never ie: 
tested a Gas Engine which maintained such uniformity of speed at full power; no bd or blinking tang 
observable in the incar tescent lamps.” 
And Professor KENNEDY, F.R.S., M.I.C.E., University College, London :— 

“There is no doubt that it is a most important practical advantage of the ‘Griffin’ type of Mibine that ma 

can be made to accommodate itself to variations of resistance not only without alteration of mean speed, but also : 

without alteration in the number of explosions per minute, and therefore, without any alteration of steadiness.” 
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LONDON, OCTOBER 17, 1890. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CovENTRY.—Nov. 30.—Plans, &c., are invited for Erection 
of Baths. Premiums of r1oo/. and 50/. Mr. E. J. Purnell, 
Corporation Surveyor, Coventry. 

MoRLEY.—Nov. 21.—Sketch Designs are invited for the 
Proposed Town Hall. Premiums of r00, 50 and 25 Guineas. 
Mr. M. Harold Sykes, Borough Surveyor, Morley. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. . 


ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD.—Oct. 20.—For Building Shops 
and Dwelling-houses, Bolton Road. Messrs. Heaton & Ralph, 
Architects, King Street, Wigan. 

BELFAST.—Oct. 17.—For Building Five Houses and Shop. 


Messrs. J. Frazer & Son, C.E, 117 Victoria Street, Belfast. 


BIRKENHEAD.—Oct. 21.—-For Works to Fever Hospital 
and Outbuildings. Mr. Thomas C. Thorburn, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall. 

BLACKBURN.—Oct. 20.—For Stonework for Covering River 
Blakewater at Cob Wall. Mr. J. B. McCallum, Borough 
Engineer. 

BRADFORD. — Oct. 23 —For Building Warehouse and 
Stabling. Mr. Samuel Robinson, Architect, 5 Exchange, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD —Oct. 23.—For Building Congregational Church 
and Sunday School. Mr. T. C. Hope, Architect, 77 Kirkgate, 
Bradford. 

BRITISH GUIANA — Dec. 31.—For Construction, Main- 
tenance and Working of Railway Extension. Secretary to 
Government, Georgetown, Dernerara. 

BURNLEY.—Oct. 20.—For Building United Methodist Free 
Church. Mr. V. Dunkerley, Architect, Bank Chambers, 
Burnley. 
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JSGHOOEING'S: 


fixed. 


N.8.—See 


that ““SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon every 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Oct. 20.—For Construction of Sani- 
tary Pipe-Sewers, &c., at Newhall and Barton-under-Need- 
wood. Mr. George Watson, Surveyor, 33 Derby Road, 
Burton-on-Trent. 

CARDIFF.—Oct. 17.—For Building Boiler-house at the 
Workhouse. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, Queen's 
Chambers, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE.—For Pulling Down, Altering and Rebuilding 
Premises in Castle Street. Mr. G. D. Oliver, Architect, Bans 
Chambers, Carlisle. 

COCKERMOUTH.—Oct. 24—For Construction of Water- 
Supply Works, Braithwaite. Mr, Thomas Weatherston, Court~ 
House Buildings, Cockermouth. 

CROSSNESS — Oct. 20.—For Engines, Boilers and Machinery 
for the Main Drainage Outfall Works. The Engineer's De- 
partment, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

DENBY.—Oct. 17.—For Building Twenty-five Cottages. 
Mr. W. H. Radford, Architect, Angel Row, Nottingham. 

GLAscow.—Oct. 30.—For Additions, &c., to Model Lodging- - 
house, Woodside. Mr. J. D. Marwick, Secretary, City Cham- - 
bers, Glasgow. 

GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—Oct. 31.—For Erection of 
Station Buildings, Stationmasters’ Houses, Cottages, &c. Mr... 
Joseph Hadfield, Secretary, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 

HARLESDEN.—Oct. 23.—For Building Public Elementary 
School, Acton Lane. Mr. J. M. Brooks, Architect, 35 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, W.C. 2 

HIGHBRIDGE.—Oct. 27.—For Building School and Pre- * 
mises. Mr. Charles S. Leech, Architect, Boulevard, Weston- 
super- Mare. 

HINDLEY.—Oct. 27.—For Construction of Intercepting 
Sewers and Works in Connection. Mr. W. L. Rothwell, 
Engineer to the Local Board, Cross Street, Hindley. ; 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Oct. 21.—For Building Four Dwelling 
houses, Moldgreen. Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, 
Huddersfield. 
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Stove, 


SCHOOLING & CO. Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E. 
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SCHOOLING’S PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 


EASIER TO FIX, 
EASIER TO REPAIR, S 
EASIER TO CLEAN, |e 
EASIER 10 SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
eome out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 
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HUDDERSFIELD. —Oct.’ 23.—For Building Three Dwelling- 
houses and adding Kitchens to Three Houses, Longwood. 
Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

Hvutu.—Oct. 20.—For Erection of Proposed Buildings for 
Hymer’s College. Messrs. Botterill, Son & Bilson, Architects, 
23 Parliament Street, Hull. 

IRVINE.—Oct. 20.—-For Supply and Delivery of 15-inch 
Cast-iron Water-pipes (1,200 tons) and Smaller Sizes (150 
tons). Messrs. J. & A. Leslie & Reid, Engineers, 724 George 
Street, Edinburgh. 

KENDAL —Oct. 23.—For Additions, Reparation, &c., to 
Dwelling-houses, Warehouses, &c., King’s Square. Mr. 
Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

KirkKByY LONSDALE.—Oct. 29.—For Additions to Barbon 
Manor House. Mr. Charles T. Ferguson, F.S.A., Carlisle and 
Westminster. 

LANCASTER.—Oct. 21.—For Building Medical Superinten- 
dent’s Residence at the Asylum. Mr. E. Howard Dawson, 
Architect, 41 Market Street, Lancaster. 

LonpDOoN.—F or Rebuilding Ford’s Hotel, Manchester Street, 
W., and Two Adjoining Houses. Mr. Joseph Sawyer, Archi- 
tect, 63 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

LONDON.—Oct. 28.—_For Enlargement of Cloak and Dining- 
rooms, General Post Office West, E.C. Mr. W. H. Primrose, 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

LONDON UNIVERSITY.—Oct. 20.—For Additions to the 
Buildings. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of 
Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

MANCHESTER. — Oct. 17.— For Construction of Three 
Bandstands. The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 


MARYPORT.— Oct. 17.—For Building Three Cottage Houses 
at Mealsgate Railway Station. Mr. Hugh Carr, Secretary, 
Maryport. 

METHLEY.—Oct. 27.—For Construction of Two Covered 
Playgrounds at Mickletown Schools. Mr. Edward Henshall, 
Architect, Methley, near Leeds. 

NELSON.—Oct. 19.—For Painting Interior of Market Hall 
and Fitting-up Council Chamber. Mr. Crowther, Borough 
Surveyor. 

NELSON.—-Oct. 23.—For Building Chapel and House and 
Pulling-down Old Chapel. Mr. T. Bell, Architect, 14 Grim- 
shawe Street, Burnley. 


a 
NEWPORT. —For Building Premises, High Street and Griffin ~ 
Street. Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner, Architects, 1 Park . A 


Square, Newport, Mon. 


PENMAENMAWR —Oct. 24 —For Building Wesleyan Chapel,’ | 


Mr. John Wills, Architect, Victoria Chambers, Derby. 


PLyMoUTH.—Oct. 18.—For Building Warehouse. _ The, t 
Chairman of Directors, Western Counties Agricultural Co- — 
operative. Association, Limited, 13 Great Wee . F 


Plymouth. 


PONTEFRACT.—Oct. 22.—For Additions to acca ote Fonte ; 
and Stables, also Building Stables and Alterations to Old — 
Carpenter’s Inn, Ossett. Messrs. Richardson & Sines 


Architects, Bond Street, Leeds. 


PONTYPRIDD.— Oct. 18.—For Building Cottanene Mr, = 3 


A. G. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd. 

RASTRICK —Oct. 23—For Building Mixed and Infants’ 
Board School. Mr. B, Stocks, Architect, 7 Union Bank Yard, 
New Street, Huddersfield. 

RAWpDON.—Oct. 25.—For Building Baptist Chapel. Messrs. 
T. H. & F. Healey, Architects, Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 

RuGBY.—Oct. 23.—For Additions to Premises, St. Matthew’s 
Street, for Public Library. Mr. William Stewart, Surveyor, 
Windmill Lane, Rugby. 


SALISBURY.—Oct. 23 —For Building School, Milford Hill. 


Messrs, John Harding & Son, Architects, 51 Canal, Salisbury. . 
SHEFFIELD.—Oct. 20 —For Building Postal Sorting Office. 


Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 


12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


SOWERBY BRIDGE—Oct. 27.—For Building Sixteen 


Scullery-houses at the Hollins, near Triangle. Mr. S. 
Wilkinson, Architect, Sowerby Bridge. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—Oct. 25.— For Public Bath and 
Washhouse Appointments for New Baths. Mr. Ki Fi ee 
bell, Borough Engineer. 


STONE.—Oct. 20.—For Construction of Bathrooms ant ae 


Lavatories at the Workhouse, Laying Water-supply Eipes and 
Fittings. Mr. J. J. Chapman, Walton, Stone. 


SWANSEA.—For Building Hotel Premises. Mr. H. Be 


Portsmouth, Architect, Castle Buildings, Swansea. 


WALTON-ON-NAZE.—Oct: 28.—For Building Cousiaane st 
Station, &c. Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 


21 Craven Street. 


LATE GILLETT & 
Clock Manufacturers, 


Wallwork & Wells's Patents (Reg). Bell Founders and Bell Sa ts 


“WELLS” LIGHT 9 GILLETT & JOHNSTON 


Protected by o over 


50 
British and Foreign PATENTS. 


PORTABLE LIGHT 


UP TO 
4,000 Candle Power. 
OVER 


4,000 SOLD. 


In TWO Years, 


Usp Larauiy by Messrs. Tancred, 
Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- 
all, Bush, Brass, Chappell, 
Kirk & Randall, Jackson, 
Kinninmont, Mowlem, Pear- 
son, Stimpson, Waddell, and 
ail the wading Builders. 


Adopted by 12 Governments. 
NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS. NO SPRAY. 


FACTORY :— 


Telephone Number, 7629. : 
MANUFACTURING | 
Having a Large Stoc a Large Stock of 


OF ALL CLASSES, 
delay. 


SPECIALTIES :— 


ACME FLECTRIC WORKS: 
(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 
Supply Department and Head Office: sr a : 


{7 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, we 
FERDINAND STREGM, CHALK FARM, 1. 


Telegraphic Addréss :—* Sounder, London.” | eae 


ELECTRICAL ICAL ENGINEERS, : 


ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES 
We are enabled to execute orders : without 


: + mv Ls sid \ hoz fate * 
J i SIE : 
SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE. Makers of the CLOCK and BELLS at the MAIN AND BRANCH SWITCH 


arora of Crude: acon which bring madd Palrgren oH rita aaa 38 BOARDS, : 
iscredit on our System. Manchester Town Hall | Craig-y-Nos Castle ieee 
Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and Tondatr Sites ‘Eddystone Lighthouse UICK BREAK LOCK SWITCHE 7 , 
can be used ues Sonal Platforms, Boe ’ we euldings Q os 
SADE Gh cacreey Per Bazeee inte | COCKBURN PATENT: CUT-OUTSE 
Sydney Town Hall, Corgridge-onctiyne AYRTON & PERRY’S 


A. SC. WELLS & CO, peas town nasa. niet Tower, Paris” | MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 


ed ; Royal Military Exhibition, &e., &e., &e. SAR ee EE a oe PETER: 
1054 Midland Road, St, Pancras, London, | 6°™ Meals Hunpensemp, 1888; Loxvoy, 1885." | parce 1 48TS ON APPLICATION. 
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WELLINGTON, SALOP.—Oct. 302+For Tower and Spire, BILLERICAY. 
St. George’s Church. Mr. I. F. Fogerty, Architect, Erindale, | For Building District Hospital, Billericay, Essex, for the 
Wrockwardine Wood, Oakengates. Guardians. Mr: ARTHUR T. G. Woops, M.S.A, Archi- 
WEST HAM Ort, 28 —For Construction of Brick-lined tect, New Road, Brentwood. Rigantities by the Architect. 
Concrete and Cast-iron Pipe Sewers, with Bellmouth Chamber, W. Watson, Ilford. ; : . £1,180 0 oO 
Manholes, &c. Mr. Lewis Angell, Borough Engineer, Town H. Gozzett, ‘Maldon . carcass P Siehicced 3OC «Oi O 
Hall, West Ham. ee Everett & Son, Colchester . , , ; 1,069 2 oO 
WINDHILL —Oct. 17—For Building House and Shop. W. Boordman, Brentwood : . : - 1,057 17 © 
Mr. J. Crawshaw, Architect, Shipley. Rogers & Robson, Brentwood . A : . 31,053 0 © 
YARDLEY.—For Building Board Schools for 1,000 Children a D. Pye FS stars Gat: ; : 5 => e “ 
at Greet. Mr. A. Harrison, Architect, Queen’s Chambers, nde = a Fintfeid # ad Os Harl : 
Colmore Row, Birmingham. A. ANSEEY at fie read Oak, neat arlow ae 
YNYSYBWL —Oct. 24.—For Building Police Station, Alter- EES * : : * 995 
ing Dowlais Police Station and Building Magistrates’ Court, BILSTON. 


Barry. Mr, T. M. Franklen, County Offices, Cardiff. For Construction of Market Hall, with Iron Roof above, and 
. Works Connected, Bilston. Messrs. HORTON & CO, 
Engineers, Wednesbur y- 


Wright & Co., Coventry . : - ‘ . £4,949 0 O 
TENDERS. Jones & Son, ‘Wolverhampton : - : o> Bee Ora 
AGERE’ Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton. : . 4,678 oO Oo 
ABERDEEN. | J. Mallin, West Bromwich : A : 78572 Car 0 
For New Lairage at Pocra Quay, for the Aberdeen Harbour J. Tildesley, Willenhall . 3 : 5 . 4,500 0 0 
Commissioners. Mr. WILLIAM SMITH, Harbour Engineer, J. Biggs, Birmingham. i : ; : 4, 458 0 oO 
15 Regent Quay, Aberdeen. T. Tildesley, Willenhall : . 4350 0 0 
W. Dawson, Aberdeen. - £1,110 0 0 DorsE & SON, Cradley Heath (accepted ) . 4140 0 0 
Eight other tenders received. Roof only. 
BELPAST. Keay Bros., Birmingham . : : : 2 t6cro- oO 
For Building School-house and Parochial Hall at All Saints, Willey & Co., Exeter : C 3 : . 2,450 0 0 
Belfast. Mr. HENRY SEAVER, Architect, Belfast. Quan- Bruce & Still, Liverpool . : : é > 2180.7. ee 
tities by Mr. Hunter, Surveyor, Belfast. Hill & Smith, Brierley Hill. : é . 2,162 0 0 
Alex. Murdock, Belfast : : f Hi £970 ro) Rubey Bros, ‘Darlaston . ; : 4 oi. PERO Cees 
Fitzpatrick Bros., Belfast . : . : 950 0 O| Walker Bros., Walsall. : : : . 2,070 0 ©O 
H. & J. Martin, Belfast : : i F . 932 0 0} J. Tildesley, Willenhall. : - : . 2,050 0 0 
E Laverty, Belfast . 2 : : ‘ . yoo Oo O Lysaght & Co., London . : ‘ : a eeas Oe 
J. Collen, Belfast . : ‘ ; : . 899 0 Oo} BOURNEMOUTE 
‘ | . 
es Se heats . : : e . 2 | For ree First Portion of St. Clement's Tower, Bourne- 
toe oan era : : ‘ A ; ; ey 2 % MERRICK & SON, Tewkesbury (accepted ) . £1,700 0 0 
J. & R. Thompson, Belfast . : : - . 870 0 0 BRYMBO. 
Wm. Magee, Belfast . - : : ; . 852 o 0} For Building Chapel, for the Brymbo Wesleyan Chapel 
J. Hewett, Belfast : é : : : 830 0 0 Trustees. 
M. Hearst, Belfast : 7 : .' 800°0 3 T. Williams, Southsea, Wrexham . ; . £2,710 0 0 
is MCMILLAN, Belfast (accepted ) , : <i 73s 6 HucHES & OWEN, Wrexham (accepted) .« . 5,911 7-9 


FAWCETTS FIREPROOF FLOORING, 


A LARGE STOCK ALWAYS ON HAND. 
Work can be commenced i in a few days’ notice. 


Advantages over all others coomineds :—The 1 lower Gena of the iren joist is eompleichy 
encased with Tubular Lintels, or permanent fireproof centring, and additionally pro- 
tected by the introduction of a cold-air current between the encasing material and the 
| iron. The encasing material does not carry the floor load (see iNustration), but allows 

the conerete filling-in to bear direct on the lower flange of the iron joist. In buildings 
of the warehouse class the Tubular Lintels are placed in zigzag arrangement, and 
form a finished ceiling without plaster. 


Further particulars a) nd Estim ates on application to 


‘MARK FAWCETT & CO., 


50 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


NS IRS ru | NULY Bl 
: ANSFIELD B il uh AH [ i IU | il i ; n it ill 4 HELE i “lt ult ii | 


aed PATTERN BOOKS & ESTIMATES FREE ON APP [CATION 


a LALA 4 | STD 8 hn in il nee Tutt ; i | I " ul cor pe pu il a ff i ; is i tnt I ih HM 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BLOEMFONTEIN. DU RHA M— continued. 
for Carrying out certain Works of Additions and Alterations | For Paving at Shotley Bridge, Durham. 
to the Premises of the National Bank of the Orange Free J. Eltringham, Blackhill . : A 1. ae | eee 
State, for the Directors, Bloemfontein, O.F.S., South Africa. J. T. Simpson, Newcastle-on- Tyne te «=< $26- 18.11 
Mr. HERBERT J. C, CORDEAUX, Architect, St. Andrew; S.W. Smith, Newcastle-on-Tyne : - 326 5 0 
Street, Bloemfontein. Bué&,J.R. TAYLOR, Benfieldside (accepted ) + PERE SO aD. 
Robertson & White . : : : wes tei 2,8OO 70. Or Bor Supplying and Laying Cast-iron Socket Pipes for Water- 
E. Wilson ; ; . ; A ‘ oi? 2,5690,20: 202) inains, with Standposts, Sluice-valves, and a Second-hand 
E. Bickwell 4 : : . : : 211,985; 0.0.4 Boiler for a Storage-tank in Connection, for the Rural 
D. Thompson . ; ; : regis eo 15703. TT: OF Sanitary Authority. Mr. GEORGE Ce Surveyor, 
J. R. Robinson . : : ; : ¢ 5,670-0" 07 37 Sadler Street, Durham. 
T. LAWLOR (accepted) fe oe nl ae SSE 505 a0 T. Dixon, Houghton- -le-Spring. 0." ae 
D. Gellatly, Parsons & Co... : ; Mee Hy O Rilo Be) J. CARRICK, Durham (accepted ) . eee SAO 10 
For Supply of a 15-ton Steam Road Roller, for the Durham 
CARDIFF. | County Council. 

Kor Building Three Houses for the Trustees of the Welsh ‘T. Green & Son. Leeds : 2 : 3 eee oe 
Presbyterian Church, Cardiff. Mr. CHARLES RIGG, Archi- J. & H. McLaren, Leeds . ems : . ROO So 
tect, Cardiff. Aveling & Porter,Rochester . 3 vo ae ide ose 

f J. H. VENNING, Cardiff (lowest and EL . £648 0 oO J. FowLER & Co, Leeds (accepted) . : <  dg8eEgt 8 
Six tenders received. FLEETWOOD. 
For Construction of New Markets, Fleetwood. 
vonTee Accepted Tenders. 
’& er Building Convent School and a Carlisle. Jonas Kirkbride, Fleetwood, building, 
James Metcalf, Carlisle . : : . £22,409 J. Bagshaw & Co, Batley, diate. 
T. W. Helliwell, Brighouse, patent glazing. 
CREWKERNE. 2 


ORTH. 
I¥or Construction of Tanks and Buildings for Coes out the Ba 
“ Amines ” Process of Sewage Treatment at Crewkerne. | For Pen eae Beas 4B aoe Mr. H, Istrr, 
b 


R. Draper, Crewkerne. : » £1,150 <0...0 SF obits Lenore 
LYE & Sons, Crewkerne (accepted). : Re ay Sugden, Mitchell & Saadetand: Haworth, mason toe 0 0 
Tronwork and Fixing. I. Taylor, Lees, joiner. - 380 0 Oo 
' SIBLEY & Sons, Martock (accepted ) . : 72, 2 6 T. Lambert & Son, Haworth, plumber - io I20" 0-4 
; T. Thornton & Sons, Bingley, slater . é <1 88 Oe 
DURHAM. Ae T. Wood, Bradford, plasterer. : ; « 00ers eae 
iFor Building Boundary Wall, and for Draining the Land and J. B. Walmsley, Haworth, painter . : . 2125, 4040 S 
Forming Roads, &c, in connection with New Burial HEILBRON ae 


cose the Sad aes er hat WILLIAM CROZIER, | For Carrying out certain Works of Additions and Alterations __ 
ounty Engineer, Shire Hall, Durham. to the Premises of the National Bank of the Orange Free 


oy es oe ee ide: : -£1,617 18 8 State, for the Directors, Heilbron, South Africa. Mr. 

‘ Gladstone & Wilkinson, Sedgefie : - 1,343 13 4 HERBERT J. C. CORDEAUX, Architect, St. Andrew Street, 

T. Dixon, Houghton-le- ‘Spring . : 5 a SIRO 107- O Bloemfontein, 

G. Smith, Newcastle-on-Tyne . E : PE Bows ae BE Sa Buick ana CORE sisne ae 
Jo Simpson, Newcastle-on-Tyne . 899 6 4 D. GELLATLY & Co : . £414 10 0 *f450 00 
W. C. ATKINSON, Stockton-on-Tees (accepted) 849 16 7 * Accepted. 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brightonsanat 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” SE EL.SEwWZ’s 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices:—12i High Street, Hull. Works: —Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. — - 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCH ESTER SHIP CANAL, - 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Com panies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon dibtate cis : 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 

Most Economical, Simple, Durable. — 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke ap. } 

Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Skane and Offices. . 

Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 2. 

Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. ro) 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and metic 


FIGURE). 


Gag" TO BE HAD oF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W 
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III SOO oem 
HINCELEY. LEAMINGTON SPA. 

For Supply of Boilers, Sulphate, Plant, &c., for the Gas | For Construction of Movable Floor to cover Swimm‘ng Bath, 

Committee, Hinckley. at the Pump Room, Leamington Spa. Mr. W. DE NOR- 

Boilers. MANVILLE, Borough Engineer. 

Goddard. é ; Pay 4 : cas 7O0u, 0 0 Bowen, Leamington . F ° . : ~4190,0°0 

Smith Bros.. = : se 3 F ogo -0 J. Atkinson, Leamington . a . 14h .§ 5 

"GRIERSON (accepted 2 : : 2109s" 0-0 Smith & Son, Milverton . . 135 I0 O 

Sulphate Plant. Jones, Leamington : 129 0 O 

“‘DEMPSTER (accefted ) . : ‘ 200 o o| For Erection of Fire-Escape Shed at new Town Hall, 

Brickwork, &c, of Sutpiat pote moe Spa. Mr. W. DE NORMANVILLE, Borough 

BrRowN, Hinckley (accepted) . hig eat Atkinson, Leamington . : Mio maith ae poz. 4 I 

Smith & Son, Milverton ‘ 2 4 : seEOOe-O. O 

HUCKNALL HUTHWAITE. Atkins, Leamington. : : é : yao ie 

or Building Boys’ National School, Hucknall Huthwaite. Mr. Bowen, Leamington 37 0 0 

J. P. ADLINGTON, Architect, High Pavement, Sutton-in- T. H. Jones, Leamington ‘ ; : : 4 39 Ir oO 


Ashfield. Quantities by Architect. 


HERBERT Boor, Sutton-in-Ashfield (accepted) £1,459 5 0 LEICESTER, 


For Building St. Paul’s Methodist New Connexion Church and 
Schools, Melbourne Road, Leicester. Mr A. H GOODALL, . 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
For Alterations to Public Baths, Ramsden Street, Hudders- Architect, Nottingham. Quantities by Architect. 
field. Mr. R. S, DucDALE, C.E., Borough Surveyor.| G- Bell & Son, Nottingham .  . «Se £4,417 0 0 
Quantities by Mr. G. A. Wright, New Maldon. J. Riddett, Leicester. ~ . + + + 4408 10 0 
Wm. Waring, Huddersfield, mason. G, Tuffley, Leicester. og inge S279 ve gee ek ea 
Wood Bros, Huddersfield, joiner. T. Richardson & Son, Leicester. - . 4,075 0 O 
J. B. Tunnacliffe, Huddersfield, slater. W. Needham, Loughborough . eR ee ee be Te Sy 
J. Crowther & Co., Huddersfield, ironfounder. H. Bland, Leicester. . + + + + 4045 0 0 
ic toe fey sf i - A 4 . >. 4,020 0.-:0 
JARROW. . Major on, eicester . . ° oi f OLS 5 5 O 
€or Improvement Works, Dee Street and Blockett Street, J. Hutchinson, Nottingham . . « + 4,000°0 O 
Jarrow. Mr. J. PETREE, Borough Surveyor. T, Cuthbert, Nottingham . - : : - 3,965 9 0 
Sampson & Son, Newcastle oe ote Re A SY Pe Xo ne J. Cooper, Nottingham. of gah io 7 Oe Se Ee 
‘T. Callaghan, Jarrow . ; en Cy | A. B. Clarke, Nottingham ; Seats » 3,900 O° 0 
‘G. MAUGHAN, Jarrow (accepted ) pi ice Sel oss TOG EZ, <0 J. Northan, Leicester C - + 3,812 0 0 
J. MASON & SONS, Leicester (accepted ee == 3730 cee 
LEEDS. W. Gell & Son, Nottingham (wthdrawn) 23.384. One 
For Building Banking Premises, for the Birmingham and LEWISHAM. 
Midland Bank, Limited, Branch Bank, Kirkgate. Mr. For Erection of Stables at Riverdale Mill, High Street, Lewis- 
WILLIAM BAKEWELL, Archi’ ect, Leeds. ham, for Mr. J. Wallis. Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, A R.I.B.A., 
Contracts Let. Architect and Surveyor, 78 High Set Lewisham. 
Nicholson & Son H. L. Holloway, Deptford . ; : ee AE ies ek 
T. E. Heavyside R. Soper, St. John’s. ; ; ; P « 504. 0. 0 
W. & C. Barraud - £3,993 13 6 Chas. Robson, Lewisham . ; : : A k0 3s, OO 
T. Moore D. & R. Kennard, Lewisham : Pike Wa forte Oak", 
A. Bateman S. J. JERRARD, Lewisham (accepted) . P . 424° 0°09 
NN  ————————————————————————————————ee eee 
W. WATSON & SONS, JOHN DALE, AE, Ie 
OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING|y ¢ CHISWELL STREET, tonpow. |ASPHALTE PAVING COWIPANY, 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, a Open dive ESTAB.) LIMITED. (1871. 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. Ranges, COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
New Ten-inch Builder's Level, with parallel plates,| - Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, Lawn Tennis Courts, &o. 
oa Pivst-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, Sash Fasteners, Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 


Twelve cgects fant Tete Boab, 1s Saas ponte 8 EST G R = E N N | G H T I N G ALE’S 


eERUSABATED CATALOGUE: SENT PO EVER FIRM 


eS coo ROOFING SLATES 208.02, same 


Opticians to HM. Governmen = > 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, wy. C. From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE& CO. Gt.Grimsbky 
Es 1897, : Buttermere Lake). Specialty: ‘BALTIC REDWOOD.” 
ee Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, Prize Mesal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 
6s Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
SPHINX' ” PORTL AND CEMENT aa di eben aver Sette A Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886. 
ae GAT a London, 1862. 
- 112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- lf / 


ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to lginch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 Paws 
meshes to squareinch. with less| W4 


on & \. “Model Dwelling,’ New- 
nent Sf castle Exhibition, 1887. f 
2-4) cicur sca cree. di Ji HARRISON & CO,, 


ey 10) per cent. ago s a A Wie 4 
ns su ie 0 Ca Min ees 
and Hereford Water Works. Rte DEEP OLIVE GREEN. lal AMERICAN 
; pecia adapted for Con- 
a crete Floors and Street Paving. DARK GREEN 


= song aii es CEM ENT Fo PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, DRAUGHT SM EN 
f seer ¥eh: ae BUTTERMERE. GREEN SLATE C0., 0 


per square inch; 28 days. The 


y 
finest, most lastic, best sand W 
carrying. and chespeat Cement | KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 


adapted for laying encaustic ; — — ————————————————— 
n sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete: D ESIG N ERS AN D 


| ieetabtaedetnt 
Sampl Piattctent for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 

JOHN BOARD&CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. § T E il Mi E N A Hl c S ELECTROTYPERS, 
Na’ 


PORTLAND GED ROMAN aay HypRavrxo | “9 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
In Small S168, % oe ote 


Bricks Roost and water communicati tion. BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
MARBLE ¥ WO RK. CHAFF "CUTTING, HIG TEST CLA g 

| GRINDING, HES S 

| ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 

| EMLEY & SONS, Lim?- VENTILATING, MECHANICAL WORK 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and PUMPING, &c. A SPECIALTY. 


Polishing Works, Send for Specimen Book, post free. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, E-_, S- exsntinie sy tees 


always on hand. Works—BOURTON, DORSET. | Price 2s.—Otfice: 175 Strand, London, W.G. 
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I Cee: =  ##|.§ 
LEWISHAM— continued. . LONDON—continued. ~~ 

For Laying New Pipe Sewer on the Laurel Cottage Estate, | For Building Police Station at Kilburn, for the peceins oF the 

Metropolitan Police. 


Hither Green Lane, Lewisham. Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, d i . 
A.R.I.B.A. , Surveyor, 78 High Street, Lewisham. Higgs & Hill A ; 2 ee . £6,340 oO oO 
G. Osenton, Westerham : F PAA On O B. Nightingale. : 3 ; » 6,038. 9 0 
D.& R. Kennard, Lewisham SA 2O OO Patman & Fotheringham . A i ‘ ‘ 5998 oO rot 
W. & J. WoopHaM, Lower Sydenham (accepted) 402 90 0 Aviss. 6 oe (88 ee 
he Ravensb Club ana | J<—: Chappell. 2. 6s 5 
For Alterations and Repairs at the Ravensbourne Club an J. Grover Meo oso 
Institute, Lewisham Bridge, Lewisham. Mr. ALBERT L. Ae Baek : LY ‘ . ‘ae he aes 
Guy, ARI.B.A,, Architect and Surveyor, 78 High Street, 1 SR oe sua ta ; : : 2 : ROI eS 
Lewisham. d ‘i : ‘ . : ae: 
T. H. Court, Deptford eer £220, 0" 50 cede eet pr ees Sao 
R. Hoare, Lewisham . 2. 209 O10 7.-Thompsed 24 : : 5878 eee 
R. Seek oe ie Lewisham ; j ) , a H. L, HOLLOWAY (accepted ) : >. ae : 5,843 0 0 
R ° 
CHAS. ROBSON, Lewisham (accepted ) : 169 0 O | For Additions and Alterations to Ne. 27 Camden Road and 
LLANDYSSID. ; No. 136 Camden Street, N.W., for Messrs. Winckworth & 
For Additions, &c., to Llysnewydd Mansion, Llandyssil. Mr. oe oe ae — sone EWELL, Architect, Caen by 
D: JENKINS, Architect, Llandilo. Quantities by Architect. ee ae” & : ee sag? Gee 
John Rees, Llandyssil  . : “ + 7,4,860..0,;0 7G. tennant x oe - : : ‘ vole. pe 
John Jones, Merthyr ‘ : . 4,810 0 0 CE. Kearle Re : ieee a 
Thomas & Lewes, Newcastle Emlyn 4,309 © O Wm Gost : : es ps 
D. & J. Jones, Newcastle Emlyn Al2t: Gs 7 W. Scrivener & Co : oe Soe 
John Jones, Drefach, Llandyssil 3,890 9 4 Giace & Son ere : ; Ae it 
BENJAMIN JENKINS, Brecon (accepted) . 3,850 9 1 MTree : : * ce, hee 
For Building Stable at Penralltfachnog, for Colonel Lewes, fais OS 919 0 0 
Listdgest: Mi Dol ENN For Repointing Chinuiéy: ae aa Shaft at Workhouse and 
Evans & Jones, Llandyssil . i L220 POLO ; 
D? Soy NeWwoastle Emlyn 186tot > Infirmary, for the Guardians of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 
J Jones y * . Mr. F. H. SmiTH, Architect, bs Winchester House, E.C. 
J. L.SDAVIES; ’Penrhiwllan (accepted) . (i o%e MOL ASO Neil (City Road } L168 oe 
LONDON. Ivory, Dalston “¢2 04 ORO. 
McSwIneEy, Lower Sloane Street (accepted Jo 73 ie ae 


For Rebuilding of Nos. 321, 323, 325 and 327 Walworth Road, 


2E ig A Architect, 78 High Steet, Levishom. a Guy, For Alterations and Additions to the Lord Napier Public-house, 
Gao: -Pauker Pecan = £3,944 0 0 Abbey Lane, Stratford, E, for Mr. J. Still. Messrs. 
W. Downs, UWialtorh Road : : 3,897 Sas FLETCHER & MIGOTTI, Architects. ell oe 
D. & R. Kennard, Lewisham ‘ ea OPO tO ; oie coin 
Chas Robson, Lewisham. i 3 O50 iO J. & H. Cox. 6 ao 0-0 £3 0xe 
J. Tyerman, Walworth Road ‘ 3,818 0 oO Robey . j 279 9 O 2 2O.4p 
j. Marsland, Walworth~ . : 27702 0.0 Salt ‘ 5 264 0.0 32.0 4O 
S. J. Jerrard, Lewisham ; 3,689 0 oO George Lusk 252 OG 3 10:0 
Geo. King, New Cross. 3,260 0 oO} ~- Everard 210 0 O 6.020 
H. L. HoLtoway, Deptford (accepted yok 3,100 )-O 40 Hallett . : 105: oer 3< 10,070 = 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Brizs oF Quantitizs, SpeciricaTions & REPoRTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OB PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PLANS of Estatxs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lifhographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFfICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, — 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sactional Paper, 
Mounted Papers 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 

Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. 


MOTLEY & GREEN, Esha 


E STARLISHE D 1840. 


* Byery description of Ron and WIRE FENCING, CORRUGATED 
non Roors, &e, illustrated Catalogue free on aj plication, 


QUANTITIES, ie LITHOGRAPHED : 


Accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) 
20 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 
“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables,” price 6d. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, &Xc., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write on Illustrations, Toatimontala’ and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


WooD- BLOCK PAVING 


: Mr. WuitE’s SySTEM), 

Fos Churches, Sakari 
Offices, & 
Estimates and full particulars 
\ . on application to ae 
THOS. GREGORY & co. 
Woop PavinG anD STEAM 
Joinery Works, 
“ Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


ILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, — 


SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &e., 
LITHOGRAP. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, — 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. ies 
poe and Prices, with Catalogue, of Y Drawing: 
pers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
fea &c., sent on application. © 


D. HULETT & 00., Lim., 


55 & 56 High Holborn, London. — 


GAS FITTING 
PLUMBING, — 
HoT WATER, 


ELECTRIC BELLS. 


Work Carried Out under Efficient Management. 
Estimates and Designs upon application. 


QUANTITIES, | ETC, 


Correctly Written Ess 
Tithoerens by rotor of ots 


certain. — 
PLANS, aL best. style. © 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


> SHAKESPEARE 
> PRINTING .WORKS, — 
" BIRMINGHAM, 


QUEX IRON COMPANY, 


KILBURN, NW. © 
Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 


3 Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, vis 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails,J&¢, is 


ah: A 


; i 


i 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Seni rae 
GIBBS SENT GIBBS’ Pp ATENT SIBRS PATE 


Noiseless Qutlet Ventilator, 


(Rd. Design.) 


LEADI 


rN THRO 


In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY THE 
ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE 


From 12 /=— each. 


WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, py 


A000 
900000 


cc 


(Rd. Design.) 


NG STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS 
UGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 


THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 


BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS. PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. 


HN GIBBS & SON. 


CHEAPEST, 
STRONGEST, 


AND 


BEST VENTILATOR 


IN THE MARKET. 


on eS 
BE = 
et B 
Oo ¥ oe 
Bo BAR 
a .& 
a Cae 
rG ES 
am Pa 
a & 4 
a A ss = A 
e & 
o > 


No. 3 Losiitar Design). 
GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 
EXTRACTOR. 


PLAIN IRON FRONTS. 


KINDLY 
; COMPARE > MAKE 
No. 16 (Registered AND 
; Design.) 

PRICE. 
44 
Bo 
He 
o. 
Hs 
ar 
a 
as 


No. 4 (Circular Front). 


- PATTERN. 


GOTHIC. 


Som Pree PATTERN. 


(Registered Design.) 
PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


PRICE LIST— EX-~WORKS, LIVERPOOL, (Subject to Alteration without Notice.) 


ROOF VENTILATORS, Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 


Wxtractor, 12 in. dia. ...... 43 to 6 in. pipe. fees ll 6) 
iB yO Stoner to Pe ee RY f 
f AG's he peekiac sates : tS woe! a Las 
SSE. Siete to 9 


New Illustrated seuiiaas and 


JOHN 


Extractor, 20in,dia. .. ae to 10 in. ine. a8 ui! O| | Extractor, 36 in. dia. ...... 14 to 18 in. BIDE, .£9 15 
a Dy = 2 adelieies tol2- ,, 5 0! See eee 6 aE Se 16 to 20 ph a 
‘9 D7) Late date 2 tol4 ,, be) , 6 . ye atk Ue 18 to24 ,, .1615 
a 30 ee A 13 to.l5 ~4, 2. T1050 " 54 “Tes Gedo 2) TOD teas . 19 O 


all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


— Telephone Number, 1389. 


Telegrams- SHOR: Liverpool. 


| STRONG GALVANISED BOARD ScHooL 


oO 
7 6 
oO 
0 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Eiieedaebchs 


LONDON—continued. — NEWARK, 

For the Nave, South Aisle and Narthex of All Saints Church, | For Construction of Cellars, Cask-sheds and Engine-house, 
East F inchley. Messrs. J: T.-K. &).0P Curse: Archi- for Messrs. Warwick and Richardson, Brewers, Northgate. 
tects, 28 pee dees Street, Strand. W.C. Mr. GEORGE SHEPHERD, pepe nieces Newark. ; 

Peto Bros. (/ate) - | 4 -.%5,100 0 o| | Wright & Sons i> 5 .*. *, - + 4 £2,878 0 © 
B. EeNightingale: ct: 2. 2. is ee OO OO Otter & Broughton... oo 
plamsone Somss ee poet. oad aVondsend tee a a 
Dove Bros. A y : ? z ; - 4,975 0 0 S. & W. Pattinson ; i x . + 2;300 90 © 
Peathey Bros. oe ed gp te ee AOD OO OE SW. Close 2,248 0 O 
Woodward & Co. . : ; ; : «4,030 “O°. © Vickers , : ; j 0 ee + 2,205 90 © 
Holloway Bros. 3 : : ‘ : - 4800 0 0 Cosham ., «2,200 0 0 
J. Tyerman ‘ ; ARG OO Baines, : : - 2,168 0 © 

For Decorative, Sanilaey ahd Huomenane Works, No. 13 Smith & Luan.) 48 7 2) Ash 05 58 " 
Phillimore Gardens. Mr, DELISSA JOSEPH, F.R.1.B.A., Brown & Sons . : : . ‘ : Bebo! a @ 
Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall Street. Wheatley & Maule . : ee 

Accepted Tenders. MACKENZIE & Sons, N ottingham (accepted) . 29 CG o 
J. W. Duffield & Son, oe crete and building . £479 9 3 wHeroe 
ieee. See Meee se PoE SG hes ss . 3 — For Pipes, Valves, &c., for the Ashfield Water Batepsion \ 
Pyke & Harris, electric lighting . E « (Ee0$ 2-2 256 Connor, McIntyre & Co. . : : 169 11 3 
Strode & Co, gasfitting : ; + iO R119. 16 Maryhill Iron Company. : : f me 5 8 
Total ples Ses AY CRO Z ee COMPANY (accepted) . De 8 6%3 

For Construction of Chalet at St. James’s Churchyard, Jamaica corpse beie <aisaie woe 
Road, Bermondsey. Mr. GEORGE ELKINGTON, Archi- PLUMSTEAD. 
hee For Alterations and Additions to the Dover Castle Public- - 

- Russell, Albert Road . ‘ : -£148 Io o house, Plumstead, for Mr. Lomax. Mr. H. H. CHURCH, 
MARKET HARBOROUGG. Architect, Woolwich. 9 

For Building Small Intercepting-tanks at Sewage Farm, for H.L Holloway. : : ; : . £1509 © "6 
the Market Harborough, Great and Little Bowden Local G. Hall. meteee : . : ; - %I,00r 0 
Board. Mr. HERBERT G. COALES, Surveyor. Balaam Bros. . : 5 3 : Ssh 1G DOSeIO . 

G. Jarman, Little Bowden . . : 27,93 15 Say Ee Proctor : : ‘ : ctl Cee 
G. Garlick, Market Harborough . e573 BPG MULTON & WALLIS (accepted ) 3 ; -. 940 00 
G. HARI. EY, Market Harborough (accepted ) - FT: 106 SYDENHAM. ‘ 

MARY BOROUGH. For Ezection of Pair Villa Residences at Sydenham. Mz. 

For ae it cau to old Gaol, Maryborough, for Militia Stores, ALBERT L. Guy, A.R.I.BA., Architect, Ae High Seay 
. Lewisham. 

Knowles, Wolfhill Athy. : . - £380 0 o W. H. Pritchard, London Pree Rois RES 2 - £24033 Oe 
METCALF, Maryborough (accepted) : : - 350 0 oO J. J. Jerrard, a eis A 1,993 0 0 
Williams, Dublin : ; - 305 10 0 Geo. Hall, New Cross Road. : : + 1992. Owe 
MOUNTAIN ASH. H. L. Holloway, Deptford ee 
For Building Infectious Diseases Hospital, Mountain Ash. T. Knight, Sidcup . ‘ een . ~- 3,829 30 0 
Thomas Morris, Mountain Ash : 5 . £1,800 0 Oo R. Soper, St. John’s . : F a é + = 1,080 20 eye 
THOs, REES, Merthyr Vale ae) - « 1,699 0 ©] - Chas. Robson, Lewisham . 1,630 0 0 
Thos. Davies, Mountain Ash . ‘ - 1,656 15 o D. & R. KENNARD, Lewisham (accepted) 1,500 0 


INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT 


Improved Welsbach System. [am — 


THE COMPANY IS PREPARED TO PROVE BY ACTUAL TEST A SAVING OF 
OVER 50 PER CENT. OF GAS COMPARED WITH OTHER OYSTEMS. 


Price of Lamp (including fitting in London), 10s. 
Tric3 of Lamp, with Ice Shade, 10s. 6d. 


Anyone interested in this industry can inspect the Company's works on presenting a card to 
the Secretary or Manager. 


ESTIMATES FREE, For further particulars apply to 


The INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT COMPANY, Lin. 


14 PALMER STREET, WESTMINSTER 


Ruiore to ST. eS PARK Seton: 


Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices: . ES 4a Ex. LONDON DEPOTS. 


Chiet Offices ‘6 = Mileage Station d : 
OOLITE, BATH.” G@. W. Railway i . : 
pt coer) “OOLITE, LONDON.” ; Paddington 7 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a L. & 8. W. R. Station, 
SDS position to supply every description of Bath Stone Nine Him. 
COMBE DOWN. from any and all of the quarries previously owned 
STOKE GROUND. by SUMMER DRIED 


WESTWOOD GROUND. 


WINSLEY GROUND. Pictor & Sons. R. J. Marsh & Co., | SEASONED STONE 


MONK’S PARK. Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. FOR 
CORSHAM DOWN. 7 Sg ; 8. B. Nobls 

See scan ieee ES WINTER USE. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co., Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SUPPLEMENT 


SHEERN ESS. 
For Building Engine-house in Brick and Terra-cotta Work, at 
the Waterworks, Sheerness. Mr. WM. WALLACE Cop- 
LAND, Architect. Quantities by Architect. 


Brass & Sons, Old Street . F ? : - £1,749 0 0 
The Co-operative Builders, Burton Road 15323 22.0 
L. Seager, Sittingbourne . ; 3,23962'0"..0 
E. F. HUGHES, Sheerness (accepted) ¥,183.% Ov -0 


SOUTHAMPTON. | 
For Building House and Shop, Carriage Sheds, &c., Southamp- 
ton, for Mr. J. Betteridge. Messrs. LEMON & BLIZARD, 
Architects, Southampton, and 9 Victoria Street, Westmins- 
ter, S.W. Quantities supplied. 


Charles Moody, Millbrook, Southampton . £971 I0 oO 
H. Stevens & Co, Northam, Southampton 954 0 0 
Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Newtown, Southampton 929 0 9 
Crook & Son, Northam, Southampton 63.597... 50 
William Franklin, Portswood, Southampton 897 0 oO 
J. W. Roe & Co., Southampton . 2 : 89c 17. 6 
Charles Witt, Bitterne, Southampton . 880 0 oO 
Henry Cawte, Shirley, Southampton . 874 Io O 
Filsell Bros., Southampton . : . . 809 19 6 
John Hinton, Woolston, Southampton - 7109. O10 
FRED. OSMAN, Shirley, Southampton (accepled) 799 0 O 
John Hunter, Shirley, Southampton ey 77 OO 


8ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
For Pipe Sewer, Silchester Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Mr. 
P. H. PALMER, Borough Engineer, Hastings. 


~ 


WELLINGTON. 
For Building Conservatory, Shutes, Wellington, Somerset, for 
Mr. C. H. Fox. Mr. E. T. HOWARD, Architect. 
W. FOLLETT, Wellington (accepted) . . £240 0 a 
For Restoration and Reseating West Buckland Church, Wel- 
lington, Somerset. Mr. E. T. Howarn, Architect, Wel- 
lington, Somerset. 


George Pollard, Taunton . ; ; : . £1,070 0 @ 
H. J. SPILLER, Taunton (accepied) . 987 0 oO 
John Morse, Taunton . ° : 975 IG oO 
For Building Shop and Premises, Fore Street, Wellington, 
Somerset. Mr. E T. HowArp, Architect. 
George Pollard, Taunton . : : £6000" 0 
J. Morse, Taunton . : . ‘ 678 oO oO 
J. TWYFORD, Wellington (accepted) . : 619 0 O 


For Building Vicarage Residence, All Saints, Rockwell Green, 


Somerset. Mr. E. T. HOWARD, Architect. 
George Pollard, Taunton . : ; . £896 0 @ 
H. J. Spiller, Taunton . A é 993. Oo 
J. Morse, Taunton : ; ‘ 769 I0 O 
W. FOLLETT, Wellington (accepted ) 740 0 O 


For Alterations at The Lawn, Wellington, Somerset, for Mr. 
T. U. Sully. Mr, E. T. Howarp, Architect. 


J. MorsE, Taunton (accepied) . » £17 1020 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE padded rooms of the Chester Asylum are warmed and 
ventilated by means of warm air generated by Shorland’s 


= ane ee Z : ; : ? £300 5 ° patent Manchester grates fixed in the rooms below, the grates 

G Bell Hotenhani g ; ' , : se mo being supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 
Matchant : : - 248 162% A WEAVING-SHED is to be built on an estate, Chorley New 
E GUTSELI. Sitverhill (accepted) : ee ai emer Road, Horwich, owned by Mr. J. B. Crompton, of Bolton. Mr. 
. : 5 ; ne F. M. Palmer, architect, of Horwich, has been commissioned 
WITHINGTON. to prepare the plans for the building, and to lay out the rest of 


the estate for building purposes. 
THE directors of the North British Railway have accepted 
the tender of Messrs. James Young & Sons, Edinburgh, for the 


For Improvement Works, Lansdown Street, Withington. Mr. 
A. H. MOUNTAIN, Surveyor. 


R. Lomax, Eccles Fel Th. 

G. Clarke, Hulme x , P . 474 19 6 | construction of a branch line from Alloa to Kincardine. The 
M. Naylor & Co.,, Hulme . ‘ - 467 17 9 | line will be 4} miles in length, and the tender is about 36,000/. 

Worthington & Pownall, Manchester . 465 16 9 THE designs of Messrs. W. L. Bernard and R. M. Drake, 
W. Snape & Sons, Eccles : 464 19 4 | of Bristol, have been selected in open competition fora new 
W. Clarke, Hulme z é ‘ ; : 437 8 11 | Board School for 300 children, to be erected at Cadbury Heath, 
W. HAMMETT, Ashton. on-Mersey (accepfed) 418 5 2 | for the Oldland School Board. 


Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-vn-Trent. Established 1847. 


THE LANE END WORKS, Lime 


(Chairman—J. SpzNcER BALFouR, M.P. General Manager—T. FREEMAN.) 


London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
GLAZED BRICEHS: 


CLAY—Non-absorbent and Ferruginous. GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 


GLAZED $=TILES, TILES.—Please specity 


“Patent Security.” 
With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and_ CEILINGS. . EE 


N.B.—These cannot detach through Vibration or Damp, 
Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOUSE, including 
Messrs. SpreRS & PoND’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 

was carried out by the LANE END Works, Limited. 


BRIOKS.—Please specify 
Cast-Iron Glaze.” 
L.E.W. : 


ALL PURPOSES. 


High and Low Pressure, Improved Low Pressure Steam, and Improved 
Moist Hot Air Apparatus. : 


WEN ETEiTA TION. 


EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES AND PLANS FREE. 


CHING & CO.. CASTLE STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


,. TEBBUTT'S Parent ~ SAFETY” BRICK 
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By HOT WATER, 
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A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE. 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Cc. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.G. 
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Ir has been decided to build the proposed public library for 
Ayr on a site on the east side of Main Street, Newton, nearly 
opposite the United Presbyterian Church. The site is central, 
and the street one of the most spacious in Ayr. The cost of 
the site and buildings will not, it is believed, be more than 
1,800/, or 1,9007. ° 

THE borough surveyor of Walsall has been instructed to 
submit a report to the Town Council as to the best means of 
ventilating the public sewers so as to prevent the offensive smells 
at present arising from the ventilators in the streets. 

AT the meeting of the Bradford Town Council it was 
decided to issue advertisements for a waterworks engineer at a 
salary of 1,000/. a year. 

__ AN illustrated catalogue has just been issued by the Electric 
Construction Corporation, Limited, of Worcester House, Wal- 
brook, E.C. No pains have apparently been spared in pre- 
paring it, for the book is well got up and nicely bound, the 
paper and printing being excellent, and thus the eye can take 
in nearly at a glance the subject-matter of a whole page. This 
is an advantage in books kept for reference, as it enables a 


person to drop on the particular information he requires at any 


moment and without loss of time. In addition to exhaustive 


description and illustration of electric plant and fittings, the | 


tabular matter forms a notable and most valuable feature of the 
catalogue. It will be seen also that there are in some cases 
important reductions in prices. 

THE Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have voted 10,600/. 
for the purpose of providing additional accommodation for the 
examination of passengers’ luggage at the Prince’s Landing 
Stage. It is suggested that a pier should also be built. 

THE Salop Fire Office and the Shropshire and North Wales 
Fire Offices have for over a century supplied and maintained 
the only fire extinction appliances in Shrewsbury. New offices 
for the company are to be erected on the site of the Shropshire 
and North Wales premises in High Street, from designs by 
Mr. Lloyd Oswell, of Shrewsbury, to cost about 7,000/. 

WHEN the council of a town or city invites tenders by 
public advertisement from contractors, justice demands, the 
Canadian Architect says, that bids by non-resident contractors 
should receive equal consideration with those of tenderers who 
may reside within the municipality. It is a regretable fact, 
however, that the outsider cannot always count upon receiving 
such consideration, as instanced by the treatment accorded 
one of the tenderers for certain work in connection with the 
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| construction of a new sewerage system at Brantford. ‘The 
| lowest offer was made by a Mr. Dana, of Brockville, but it was 
, found to be informal in the sense that accompanying it was a 
cheque for 1,000 dols. instead of 2,000 dols , as required by the 
advertisement. The committee, evidently understanding that 
the wrong amount had been placed on the cheque inadvertently, 
wired Mr. Dana that 1,000 dols. more security was required, 
and he immediately forwarded another cheque for the neces- 
sary amount. Notwithstanding, when the matter came before 
the Council for ratification, the slight irregularity in connection 
with Mr. Dana’s tender was seized upon as an excuse by the 
majority of the aldermen to throw out the committee’s recom: 
mendation of its acceptance, and call for new tenders. 

A PROPOSAL has been made that the Crieff Town Council 
and the Governors of Taylor’s Trust should take joint action, 
with a view to the erection of buildings for municipal purposes, 
free library and reading-room. see 


AMERICAN NOTES. goto’ 


A BILL for the protection of Government lands from fire in the 
United States has passed its second reading. It provides that — 
“any person who shall maliciously or negligently and carelessly 
set on fire any woods, underbush or prairie on any of the public 
lands of the United States, and any person who shall 
maliciously or negligently permit or suffer any fire, which he 
may have lighted on other lands, to pass therefrom to the 
public lands of the United States, to the injury of the trees, 
undergrowth or prairie upon such public lands, shall be deemed 
' guilty of a misdemeanour, and upon conviction thereof in any 
district court of the United States having jurisdiction of the 
same, shall be fined in a sum not more than three times the — 
value of the trees or other growth so destroyed or injured, or 
imprisoned for a term not more than three years, or both ; one- 
half of the fine to go to the informer, and the remaining half into 
the public school fund of the county in which the trees or other 
growth so destroyed or injured are situated.” Will the Bill 
when passed be inoperative if a man can prove he has started 
a fire, not negligently, but with due care, and as a practical 
| joke without malicious intention ? Saree 
THE Railway World, Philadelphia, records the death on 
' September 18, at Buffalo, of Robert Dunbar, at the age of — 
seventy-seven years. He was, it says, an expert mechanical 


DEATH & DISABLEMENT BY ACCIDENT. 
|Railway Passengers’ Assurance Compatl 


Assures £1,000 at Death and Full Benefits at £4 per: int un 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. — 

Annual Income, £250,000. 80,000 Annual Policy-hold 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £285,000, — 
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EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
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Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW. 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


ce ed 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
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“JANUS” WORKS, 
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ex. A. Anderson, Doncaster. 


And Seventeen other GoLpD, SILVER, and BRONZE MEDALS, 


W™. WOOLLAMS & CO., 


Original Makers of 


ARTISTIC 
WALL-PAPERS, 


GUARANTEED 
FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


fyecial facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths. 
ESTIMATES FOR PRIVATE PATTERNS FREE. 
Kindly note “Trade Mark,’”’a Bale of Wool branded \W and 
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SoLH ADDRESS ;:—110 HIGH STREET (near MANCHESTER 
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SHORLAND’S 
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engineer, proprietor of the Eagle Ironworks, and the father of 
the present system of grain elevators. His inventions and im- 
provements in elevators are known all over the world. He 
built most of those in Buffalo, also designing elevators at Liver- 
pool and Hull, England, and Odessa, Russia, besides New York 
and other points in this country and Canada. 


A BosTon paper says :—The largest crane in the world has 
recently been constructed, and is now in successful operation at 
the Navy Yard at Washington, D.C. For the purpose of testing 
the ponderous machine to the full capacity agreed upon in the 
contract for its construction, 110 tons of pig-iron were piled up 

-on a platform of immense logs or beams, securely fastened 
together with the largest chains in use at the ordnance shops, 
To form this enormous weight it required a solid mass of pig- 
iron, corded up about to feet high and nearly Io feet square at 
the base. This tremendous weight was picked up and carried 
about as though it were a toy. . 


THE “jerry builder,” the “speculative builder,” or whatever 
he may be called, the Sanitary News, of Chicago, says, needs 
attention in all our cities, or wherever he plies his craft and 
cunning. To him more than to any other agency is due the 
unsanitary condition of the different “quarters” of cities. The 
jerry builder employs the jerry plumber, the jerry mascn, the 
jerry carpenter, and the jerry everything else, and consequently 
his buildings are jerry throughout. With all our building laws 
and inspection of buildings, su-‘1 houses get erected somehow 
and find tenants. Some are discovered before erected or com- 
pleted, but many of them await the discovery of sanitary 
inspectors or charity missions. 

ACCORDING to an Indianapolis paper, S¢ove, Mr. Argus 
Dean, one of the pioneers of the marble industry of Indiana, 
died at Marble Hill, near Madison, on September 8, at the age 
of eighty years. After the Civil War Mr. Dean gave up this 
business and engaged in peach-growing, at which he made 
quite a fortune, and continued it until his death. In 1888 he 
was sole or part owner in 125,0co peach-trees, covering 775 
acres of land. He sold his share of the crop last year on the 
trees for 10,000 dols. 

THE correspondent of the Western Architect, writing from 
Salt Lake City, says :—The building outlook here is becoming 
somewhat better, but owing to the scarcity of proper workmen 
and the delay in procuring materials, buildings are making 
but slow progress. Even the most enterprising builder can 
accomplish little with the disadvantages under which he must 


labour. The contract for the Ontario Hotel has been let, and 
the plans show a structure that the larger cities could well be 
proud of. The large east side hotel, the Knutsford, drags its 
weary length along, and although work was begun a year ago, 
it has only reached the top of the first storey, The Com- 
mercial block is leading all the large buildings in its course 
upwards, and is now far enough advanced to give some indica- 
tions as to what it will be like. Several other buildings of 
considerable dimensions are under construction, but they are of 
crude and tasteless designs. It is also a common practice here 
to use a grey and red sandstone together, and while both 
stones are very good in themselves—the red being especially 
fine—owing to the purplish-grey colour of the lighter stone the 
combination is anything but pleasing. 


TYPEWRITING. 


THERE is no better school than the printing office. All its 
advantages may be had at home by the use of the typewriter, 
and your children will acquire an additional means of making 
an honourable livelihood. The boy who has a fair knowledge 
of shorthand and typewriting is surer of earning a respectable 
living than is the college graduate without any training in 
some special work. It is in the line of progress and the 
fashion of the day for business men to dictate their answers to 
the day’s correspondence to a shorthand writer, who, in turn, 
transcribes it neatly and legibly on the typewriter. Later in 
the day it is placed before the merchant for his signature, and 
thus, in one hour, the man of business is enabled to talk to his 
customers himself and still have ample time to devote to other 
departments of his business without delegating to subordinates 
the delicate and responsible duty of answering letters. For- 
merly the merchant, if he did the letter-writing himself, wrote 
barely what was necessary—a short, hasty scrawl from the hand 
of one who had no time to write so as to be read, who had no 
time to put in the pleasant and courteous things which ought 
to be said. But now it is otherwise. The typewriter takes 
from him the burden of letter-writing to an incredible extent. 
The Remington Standard Typewriter has found its way into 
the counting-room of nearly every energetic business house, 
and there is a constant and increasing demand for young men 
and women who are thoroughly capable amanuenses. The 
typewriter ought to find its way into the home. Give the boys 
and girlsa chance. Encourage them to learn something useful. 
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It is better to do one thing well than to say, “Oh, I can do 
anything,” which means nothing. 


BRIGHTON IMPROVEMENTS. 


A NEW thoroughfare is to be formed in Brighton in order to 
relieve the traffic of the Western Road. The Improvements 
Committee in their report state that for a considerable time 
past they have had under consideration the question of reliev- 


' ng the traffic of Western Road, and have received from the 


‘borough surveyor the following report :— 
October 9, 1890. 

Gentlemen,—In obedience to your instructions, I have pre- 
pared a plan showing how the congested state of the traffic in 
‘Western Road may be relieved by purchasing properties to 
make a roadway from Castle Street into Clarence Square, by 
widening the road through Clarence Square on the south side, 
‘by taking a slice off the south-west corner of Grenville Place 
and Clarence Street, and widening Upper Russell Street by 
gurchasing No.1 Western Road. I have, as instructed by you, 
negotiated with most of the owners of the respective properties, 
-and beg to say that a large majority are in favour of the im- 
provement, and will meet the Corporation in the matter on fair 
and reasonable terms. I am of opinion that the purchase of the 
properties will cost about thirteen thousand pounds (13,000/ ), 
fbut this will open a good thoroughfare from the front and the 
west, through Preston Street, Stone Street, Clarence Square, 
Grenville Place, Upper Russell Street into North Street quad- 
rant, and Queen’s Road to the Railway Station, and will doubt- 
less relieve the traffic in the Western Road to a very great 
extent.—I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) FRANCIS J. C. May, Borough Surveyor. 

When completed the new road will be an advantage, and 

will repay the outlay. 


WORKING-CLASS HOUSES IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 


‘THE President of the Local Government Board has issued a 
‘circular, dated 3rd inst, addressed to the clerks of county 


and by which several new and important powers and duties - 
have been given to county councils. Mr. Ritchie says it 
will be seen that very large powers have been conferred by the 
Act on rural sanitary authorities for the purpose of enabling 
them to improve the sanitary condition of the dwellings of the 
poor, and that the exercise of these powers has been placed 


| under the supervision of the county councils, who, on the 


default of the rural sanitary authorities, are themselves 
authorised in certain cases to take the matter in hand, and to 
institute at the cost of the authority the necessary proceedings — 
for the closing and demolition of insanitary dwellings and the 
removal of buildings conducing to make other buildings in a 
condition unfit for human habitation. Mr. Ritchie goes on to 
say that there can be no doubt that a very material improve- 
ment can be effected in the present condition of the dwellings 
of the labouring classes by a strenuous and judicious exercise 
of these powers; and he trusts that the county councils will 
fuliy realise the responsibility which has devolved on them of 
carefully considering all representations, complaints or infor- 
mation forwarded or submitted to them, with a view of their. 
taking such steps as are contemplated by the Act, in cases 
where the rural sanitary authorities have failed to perform 
their duties A second circular is addressed by the President 
to the clerks of local authorities, and to both circulars full 
explanatory and analytical memoranda on the Act are annexed, 
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AMERICAN FORESTS. 


THE wholesale extravagance of the people of the United 

States with the timber which abounds in the country, and 

the merciless way in which the forests are being destroyed, — 
have attracted the attention of the Geographical Society of — 
Germany. Ata recent meeting Chief Forest-Master Kessler — 
called attention to the subject, quoting from the tenth census, — 
He stated that in 1880 the 25,708 saw-mills in operation in the — 
United States converted 120,000,000 dollars’ worth of raw 
timber stock into various kinds of lumber, and he asserted that 
at the same rate there would be no good-sized timber left in — 
forty years. He spoke of the enormous waste of wood through _ 
forest fires, which are the result, for the most part, of careless- _ 


councils, drawing attention to the Act which has _con- 


ness or a desire to clear land for cultivation, and declared that _ 


solidated and amended the law relating to artisans and Bas planting of new forests, which has of late years received 
abourers’ dwellings and the housing of the working classes, 


some attention in the Eastern States, cannot begin to offset the 
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Have at the above address the largest Show- 
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waste. He said that there is every reason to fear that America 
will soon be a country impoverished for tree property. Mr 
Kessler made the striking comparison that, while the United 
States has but 11 per cent. of its area covered by forests, the 
empire of Germany has 26 per cent. of its entire area so 
covered. Mr. Kessler said that the reckless destruction of 
forest trees in America, and the indifference manifested by 
Americans in the restoration of forests, were a menace, not alone 
to the wealth of the nation, but threaten serious deterioration both 
to climatic conditions and the fertility of the soil. In a recent 
report to the State Department, Consul Merritt, of Chemnitz, 
calls attention to Mr. Kessler’s remarks as worthy of the 
attention of the Department. 


THE TYLDESLEY ENTERTAINMENT. 


Mr. JoHN GRUNDY has just given his annual entertainment 
to the aged people of Tyldesley. The local Chronicle of the 
qoth says :— 

Once more it is our pleasure to record the proceedings con- 
nected with the unbounded hospitality of a gentleman who, 
born at Tyldesley, has risen to an eminence of which all 
members of the community of his birthplace are justly proud. 
By his unflagging energy, his» praiseworthy ingenuity, and his 
attention to business, Mr. John Grundy, the owner of the 
extensive hot-air heating apparatus works at Tyldesley, and the 
benevolent entertainer of the aged people of Tyldesley, has 
risen to high eminence as a manufacturer and inventor. He 
commenced life-in a humble sphere, but his inventions have 
been to him a considerable source of wealth. For several 
years he has been at the expense of providing all the old 
folks of his native place, who have seen sixty years pass 
by, with a good, sound and substantial tea at no small cost, 
along with an entertainment which follows. The satis- 
faction given by these annual treats in previous years 
causes the venerable ones of the parish to look forward to the 
time when they are held with unmeasurable pleasure. Previous 
parties have been voted highly successful, but the one on 
Wednesday last overshadows the ones prior to that day both 
in regard to the attendance, the splendid arrangements, and the 
enjoyable nature of the assembly. Between five and six 
hundred invitations were sent out by Mr. Grundy’s “ lieutenant,” 
Mr. Thomas Martin, with whom the sole charge of affairs is 
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left. The guests began to arrive at the Tyldesley chapel 
school, where the tea was held, about four o'clock. Mr. 
Grundy arrived while the inner man was being replenished, 
and he received a hearty ovation. Owing to unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, Mrs. Grundy was unable to make the journey, and 
her absence was very much regretted. 

After the tea votes of thanks were passed to Mr. and Mrs. 
John Grundy and Mr. and Mrs. Martin, and during the evening 
a programme, consisting of glees, songs and readings was 
successfully carried out. 


DOVER HARBOUR. 


THE scheme which has been initiated by the Dover Harbour 
Board for the extension of the dock accommodation of that 
port has, to a great extent, been forced upon the Board by the 
enormous growth in recent years of the Continental passenger 
traffic, which has resulted in such a large fleet of steamers 
running between Calais and Dover and Dover and Ostend that 
there is insufficient accommodation in the present docks, On 
the other hand, circumstances have occurred from time to time 
showing the necessity for a deep-water harbour at a port like 
Dover, occupying, as it does, a most prominent position in the 
Channel, so that the largest ocean-going steamers can enter the 
harbour at all states of the tide. 

The Harbour Board, in applying for a Bill to enable them to 
carry out these works, have two chief objects in view, namely, 
to provide better accommodation for the Continental passenger 
traffic and to develop the commercial interests of the port. 

It is hoped when the harbour is completed—which it is 
estimated will be in the course of three years—that Dover will 
be made a port of call by some of the ocean lines of passenger 
steamers. By making Dover a port of call considerable time 
could be saved by passengers embarking or landing on the 
east or north-east coasts or in the Thames, owing to the close 
proximity of Dover to London, the distance being covered by 
rail in an hour and forty minutes, whereas a passage between 
Dover and the Thames, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, occupies six or seven hours. The great drawback at 
Dover for many years has been the want of accommodation 
for large craft, which have a tendency to increase in tonnage 
year by year. However, a line of Clyde steamers running 
between Glasgow, Waterford and the Thames has begun to 
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84 & 85 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 


Fully Subscribed, £500,000. 
Paid Up, £100,000. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 


ews S. STANLEY BROWN, 
We General Manager. 


;EADING CASES FOR TH& ARCHITECT. 
, Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


rate prices 


PS oo 
Teaeo 
1r >, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


ELECTRIC BELLS 
And LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


A. W. BENNETT, 
37 Parkcross Street, LEEDS. 


R. J. STEGGLES 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 
To H.M. Government, Council of India, Science and Ari 2 2 
Department, Admiralty, &c. ait = 


Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instruments of every 
description of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 
Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade, 
Address—4 & 5 Great Turnstile, 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Stree 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1895. 


Telephones 
and Speaking 
Tubes, Lightning 
Conductors, 3urglar Alarms. 
Estimates free on application. 

Office—Dashwood House, New Broad St.,E.C. 
Manulactory—45 Worship Street, E.C. 


ITTINGS. 
eure see #1, 


34 Caversham Road, 


peraeee 


BARTON & BALLARD, 
151°.OXFORD ST., LONDON. W. 


olborn, London, W.C. 
Westminster. 
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make Dover a port of call. The works which the Harbour | authorities from providing the improved facilities which are so _ 


Board are about to undertake have been contemplated for some | necessary for the cross-Channel traffic. With regard to the 
time past. As long ago as 1882 the Board applied for and | Government scheme for the great harbour of refuge, however, 
obtained powers to raise 500,000/, and impose a poll-tax on | the works now Proposed need not in any way interfere with 
passengers for similar works, powers being also given to the | that, as the eastern arm of the former would, according to the 
South-Eastern and London and Chatham Railway Companies | plans, be quite three-quarters ofa mileaway. = 
to contribute 150,000/. each. The time in which these works 
were to be carried out was laid aye at fifteen ape eight 
ears of which have now expired. But the Board have, in 
ee ing any works of this character, always been ham- THE LEEDS EXHIBIT! ON. a 
pered by successive Governments, who have, from time to time, | To those of our readers who have visited the exhibition at 
proposed to carry out extensive harbour works without putting | Leeds, one of the most interesting exhibits would be that of 
them into effect. Mr. T. Harding Churton, electrical engineer, of South Parade, 
The work proposed by the Bill of 1882 was arrested two Leeds, who shows his well-known telephones and other elec- 
years later by a Treasury minute, in which the Government of | trical appliances. The “Simplex” mechanical telephone 
the day intimated that they intended to carry out large works (Churton’s patent) is certainly a marvel of simplicity, efficiency 
themselves. and economy combined, With ordinary use it cannot get out 
The present proposal is to enclose some 50 or 60 acres of oie’ 
water space between the Admiralty pier and a similar pier to 
be run out to the eastward, starting off close by the Esplanade, 
the Bill to be asked for being simply an amendment of the 
powers obtained in 1882. The sum which it is now proposed 
to raise is 300,000/. instead of 500,000/., and this amount, it is 
calculated, can be raised by a passenger tax of 15. per head, 
which is 6d. less than the tax imposed by the French Govern- 
ment for similar purposes. At present it is understood that the 
railway companies will not be asked to contribute anything, but : : ghia Fea 
both they and the travelling public will derive enormous ad- | of order, and, frem the testimony of users, those fitted up more — 
vantages from the convenience which it is intended to provide | than three years ago continue to be in all respects perfectly 
for the boats. satisfactory. One instrument serves both as transmitter and 
Within the space enclosed a large covered water station will | receiver at each end of a tense wire, which is held in position 
be constructed with accommodation for four or five passenger | by specially-made insulators, and as batteries are not required, 
boats, and a connection from the shore over which the trains | the telephone, once fixed, is ready for use, and no further atten- 
can pass to get alongside the steamers. At the present time | tion necessary. Calling-up is usually effected by merely 
both the Ostend and Calais services occupy a large extent of | tapping on the diaphragm; but ordinary electric or magneto- 
dock accommodation, but it is estimated that a revenue of | electric call-bells may be added at a small additional GOSE. 2k 
from 2,000/. to 3,000/, per annum is lost by the Board from | The instruments occupy very little space, being 8 inches in cir- 
these two services owing to the insufficient accommodation, | cumference and projecting about 5 inches from the wall. They 
which frequently necessitates some of the steamers lying off in | are well-finished and neat in appearance. This telephone will 
the bay instead of coming into dock. work well up to about a quarter of a mile, but is chiefly used 
It is stated that if the Government on the present occasion | over shorter distances for communicating between houses and _ 
show any disposition to oppose the carrying out of the works stables, flats ia mansions, doctors’ houses and their surgeries, 
they will be asked to give a definite pledge that they will pro- | and in hospitals, warehouses, offices, &c. Among the placesat 
ceed at once with their new harbour works, which have been in | which the “ Simplex” telephone is in use are the Brighton 
abeyance for so many years, and thereby prevented the local Aquarium, Lancet Office, Leeds Borough Fever Hospital, 


PATENT PARQUET. PATENT SCHOOL DESKS. 
ILLINGWORTH, INGHAM & CO. 


WauLneeel nee LEEDS, — Ssyzeomana LON DON 4 fs 


In every quality and style. Town and Country Houses, 
Mansions, Castles, &c., fitted to the very best advantage 
in every case. Established over a Quarter of a Century. 


G. A. WILLIAMS & SON, 
aoere Biya ee 


| 
| 


BRASS, WITH. GUN (MET. it 
ARMS, from 5s, 9a 


TENSOR @ C0 


L, BIRMINGHAM. 


London Agent, Mr. A. HEMMING, 9 Cros Act vat « 2 
E.c., were Samples may be seen and ise L toobiaineds 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.2. 
. Branch Establishments» i 
11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.E. 


sieves, | Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 


oe 


ANCASTER STONE, | JOHN CLARK, 


its Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 
FROM THE © LINDLEY” QUARRI ES, | High St., New Oxford St., W.C,, 


Manufacturer of every de- 


ANCASTER, Near’ GRANTHAM. scription of useful _—_ Screens, Plate Manufacturers | be 
pebeteg Special low Quotations) 7, 37 yw Ogice of Works and Stationery Ufice, Commis oners— 
fen Wirgmark for the protec. OP Wonds and Forests, Royal ‘Engineers, &e, : 


tion of Windows and Skylights. Price and prices un- 


i i teed. a ity, accuracy ~ 
Lists and Illustrations post free on application, | All ee eet Be es ane ity, sarees Beales, Pro : 
‘No. ly 


; mental 
MANSFIELD STON E, <I. 
Half-inch Mesh, 43d. per toot super. Estab. 1855. temere, Chiven Angles, &c. General Catalogue, No. Ly 
stabiished 1705. 


.FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, » did. P rs j 
‘MANSFIELD, NOTTS. | “ ateention sive to Atchiteste’ Designa 7) nom Seta!) Liustratigns, 62 pages, three stampe. Stone 
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Durham University, S/andard Office, Dumfries, Glasgow 
Royal Infirmary, and numerous works, private and business 
houses, &c., in Great Britain and the colonies. Churton 
electric telephones are in use between the executive offices of 
the exhibition, where they are much appreciated on account of 
the time and trouble they save. Clearness of articulation, sim- 
plicity in use and moderate cost appear to be the principal 
features of this telephone, which is guaranteed not to infringe 


upon any patent rights. They are well adapted for private 
“exchange” systems between rooms either in one or several 
buildings, such as hospitals, hotels and other large buildings 
where intercommunication is essential One such exchange 
erected by Mr. Churton for Messrs. Henry Bentley & Co., 
Limited, Connects offices in distant parts of Selby, and is 
found very satisfactory. Mr. Churton makes a very compact 
and neat indicator, which may be used either in connection 
with telephone exchanges or for ordinary electric bells to show 
from which room a bell is rung. The working parts are 
extremely simple, and there is consequently very little liability 


to get out of order. Our representative had‘ the pleasure of 
inspecting also the electric light, telephone and other apparatus 
at Mr. Churton’s offices in South Parade. 


PATENTS. 


[ This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
et oii all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.) 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


15397. John Henry Roach and Arthur Edward Joyce, for 
“ Improvements in or connected with locks, chiefly designed 
for what are known as emergency doors.” 

15409. James Love, for “ Improvements relating to duplex 
and other gas-burners, and to fittings connected therewith.” 

15523. Frederick Benjamin Trewinnard, for “A means of 
ventilatins.” 

15534 John Samuel Alphonso Thornhill, for “ An improved 
bolt or fastener.” 

15541. Reuben Hallenstein, for “Fireproof doors for en- 
closing lift openings and other apertures in floors of buildings, 
and apparatus for working the same.” 

15569. Peder Thoresen and Peter Svarstad, for “ An im- 
proved apparatus for facilitating the escape of persons from 
burning buildings.” 

15588. Robert Edwin Peacock Cravin, for “ Improvements 
in the construction of metallic coffins, and in the manufacture 
thereof.” 

15617. Albert 
fastener.” 

15632. Richard Samuel Parker and Alfred Dagley, for 
“ Improvements in cowls.” 

15664. John James Carr, for “ An improved plank, applicable 
to scaffold, stage, or platform building or other purposes.” 

15678. Walter A. Robinson and John Yale Terry, for 
‘Improvements in plastering compositions.” 

15750. Edward Cable, for “ An improved glass decoration.’ 


Ernest Rose, for “A new or improved window 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ART DECORATORS 
NORTON & C0.’$.C. K 


(Late MAREIS & NORTON) 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c., 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 


VICTORIA HOUSE, ; 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


ears with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
GLASS PAINTER. 


Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Ruildings submitted on application. 

38 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 

- (tate 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) | 


and VENETIANS. 


PLUMBING, GLAZING. 
DILAPIDATIONS. 


SANITARY SPECIALTIES. 
ELEOTRIO LIGHTING. 


J. & H. 


HENRY KING 


(Late GRERN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
|». GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman §q., W. 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 
FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 


PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 


[TION. 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESORIP- 


Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


98 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS |SPect@! 

WALL DECORATIONS, 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
30 NEWGATE S™ E.C, 


AND FURNISHERS. © 


BIRCH, ORIENTAL 


CARPETS, 


Importers of Finest Qualities, 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. : 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 


LONDON, E.C. 
Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on Application, 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. Estimates Free, 


WORKS— 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W.- 


‘UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


C. E. BIRCH 


Begs to inform the 

public that he person- 

ally superintends all 

Orders entrusted to 
him, 


LAND, 
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ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT,’ 2 


Size. 22 1ucnes by 30 inches. 
Price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. 

A few Tintéd Proofs may 
be had on Special 
Plate Paper 


By 
the Celebrated Artist 
J. L. GQEROME. 


Size, 20 inches by 15 inches, 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Free by post, carefully Ke 


packed inside 
By 


patent roller, 
the Celebrated Artist 
J. L. GQEROME. 


Size, 184 inches by 132 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
es roiier, 


Size, 33 inches by 24 inches. 
Price 2s. 6d., by post 28, 9d. 

A Beautiful Tinted Ink . 
Photo, on Special 
Plate Paper, 


Size, 40 inches by 22 inches. 

Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


LEVY. 


Size, 184 inches by 133 inches, 
Price One Shilling eacts 

Free by post, carefully 
packed inside patent 


Q. 
TWO 
TINTED INK 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 


May be obtained from all NEWSAGENTS or BOOKSELLERS, or from the PUBLISHERS, & 
GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 STRAND, LONDON, w, 


Pte Ree LAGE Y STI) A Pe CN OU a es 2a Beet ——— 
Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & O0., at No. 5 New-street Square, H.0., and published for the Proprietors by P. A GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No. 175 Strand, Gonto 


Awarded THE GOLD MEDAL, International Health Exhibition, 


PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustrations which have appeared { 
in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a separate form suitable \wate 


for Framing. 


St. Stephen. 


By E. J. POYNTER, R.A. |ALBERT HYNAIS, 


Size, 40 inches by 15 inches. Price One 
hilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside 
patent roller, 1s. 3d. 


THE ARTS. 


DECORATIVE PANELS. 
By M. F. EHRMANN, 
Printed in Colours. 

1. The Architect. 4. The Painter. 
2. The Engraver. 5. The Potter. 
8. The Goldsmith. 6. The Sculptor. 

Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully 
packed inside patent roller, 1s. 3d, Or the set 
of Six, 3s. 6d.; by post, 4s. 


JOHN SELL COTMAN’S: 
PICTURES, 


LATELY ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


The Plates are uniform in size, 21 in-hes by 15 inches. 
The Titles are 4 he OWS {— 


. The Storm at Sea. 

Twickenham. 

A Shadowed Stream. 

The Draining Mill, 

On the Greta. 

The Chateau, Nor- 
mandy. 

Rouen from Mount 
St. Catherine. 

. Breaking the Clod. 

. Viewin NorthWales. 

Norman Arches. 

. Byland Abbey. 


12, ‘Norwich, om the 
Cromer Road. 
Dewy Eve. 
Mousehold Heath. 
Cader Idris. 
Castle Eden Dean, 
Durham. 
Bamborough Castle. 
The Interior of Nor- 
wich Cathedral. 
Mountain Pass in 
the Tyrol. 
Postwick Grove. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 
18, 


19. 


20. 


|'The price of the above Set is 17s. 6d.; by post, carefully 


packed in patent roller, 18s. 
Kindly order earlt. as only a limited number of proof 
copies can be obtained. 


DEPARTURE OF CRUSADERS 
FOR THE HOLY LAND. 


By G. GUFFENS., 


Size, 36 inches by 14inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, 1s. 3d. 


THE LITERATURE, ART AND 
SCIENCE OF ANTIQUITY. 


By FRANCOIS EHRMANN. 
* |Size, 35 inches by 24 inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, 1s, 3d. A Few Special Sede 28. 6d. 
Free by post, 2s. 9d. 


THE REVENGE OF ATHALIE. 
By XAVIER SIGALON. 
Size, 32 inches by 21 inches. Price One Shilling. 


J. P. KNIGHT; R.A. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, ls. 3d. 


Friday, October 17, 1890. 


Size, 19 inches by 14 inches 
Price 2s. 6d. ~ 
Free by post, carefully 


LB packed inside - 


patent roller 


A beautiful Tinted Ink Photograph 


‘Size, 19 inches by 14 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 


Proofs, price 1s. each (thin Plate Ee 
Proots sf sien price 2a. 6d. 


Dedicated, by Special Permission, to 
VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., 8.0,B. 
Size, 40 inches by 20 inches. a 

Price One Shilling. © 
. Free by post, carefally 


THOMAS STOTHARD, RA ed: 


Size, 39 inches by 15 inches, g 
Price One Shilling. © 
Free by post, cael 


and beautiful 
Chromo-Lithograph by 


H. STACY MARKS, R.A, 


Price One. Shilling, al 5 
Free by post, carefully 
_ packed inside — 
~_ patent. rolex, 
le <e 


of Cartoon by 
PROF. MAILLART. 


J. JACOB: 


A Business Supplement 


ontrack 


Bopor\et 


to Ghe Architect, 
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THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


RADA AIOOOOOOO™ 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) £0 2 6 
For every Additional Line . ° 8 ’ . 0 oO 6 
For Quarter Page . ° . : . - 210 0 
For Half Page . e e . e r “ay. | io OG 
For a Page : : ° . ’ ° en8..8° 0 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . . . enOug 36 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. _ 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 


on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Batu —Nov. 26.—Designs are invited from Architects in 
Bath for a Board School for 100 Girls and 100 Infants. Pre- 
miums of 15/. and 1o/. offered. Mr. H. A. Simmons, Clerk to 
the Board. ; 

CoventRy.—Nov. 30.—Plans, &c., are invited for Erection 
of Baths. Premiums of 1oo/. and 50/. Mr. E. J. Purnell, 
Corporation Surveyor, Coventry. 

Mor ey.—Nov. 21.—Sketch Designs are invited for the 
Proposed Town Hall. Premiums of 100, 50 and 25 Guineas. 
Mr. M. Harold Sykes, Borough Surveyor, Morley. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES -—-Nov. 25 —Designs are invited for 
Laying out a Public Park. Premiums of 50/, 25/. and Io, 
The Borough Engineer, Stockton-on-Tees. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERAVON.—Oct. 25.—For Rebuilding the Globe Hotel. 
Mr. G. F. Lambert, Architect, Bridgend. 

ABERAVON.—Oct. 31—For Building Shop and Premises. 
Mr, G. F. Lambert, Architect, Bridgend. 

ALFRETON.—Oct. 28.—For Building Shop and Premises. 
Mr. R. Argile, Architect, Ripley. 


—$—$————————— 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building the Sycamore Inn. 
Messrs. J. Eaton & Sons, Architects, Bank Buildings, Stamford 
Street, Ashton-under- Lyne. 

BARNET.—Oct. 30.—For Construction of 12-inch Pipe 
Sewers (1,211 yards), and Works in Connection. Mr. W. H. 
Mansbridge, Surveyor, 140 High Street, Barnet. 

BELFAST.— Oct. 25.—For Reconstructing No. 9 Donegall 
Square East. Mr. J. J. Phillips, Architect, 61 Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 

BELPER.— Oct. 27.—For Two Staircases and other Works 
at the Workhouse. Messrs. Coulthurst & Booty, Architects, 
4 Albert Street, Derby. 

BLACKPOOL. — Oct. 28. — For Building Three Dwelling- 
houses. Mr. T. H. Robinson, Park House, Claremont Park, 
Blackpool. 

BRADFORD.—Nov. 3.—For Building Weaving-shed and 
Warehouse, Mr. Samuel Robinson, Architect, 5 Exchange, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Oct. 25.—For Building Four Houses, and 
House and Shop. Mr. A. Cordingley, Architect, 3 Booth 
Street, Bradford. 

BRITISH GUIANA. — Dec. 31.—For Construction, Main- 
tenance and Working of Railway Extension. Secretary to 
Government, Georgetown, Demerara. 

BUCKINGHAM.—Nov. 1.—For Sinking Trial Shafts in con- 
nection with Water-supply Works, Maids Moreton. Mr. 
Baldwin Latham, Engineer, 12 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

CARDIFF.—Oct. 27.—For Additions to Roath Police Station. 
Mr. W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, Cardiff. 

CARDIFF. —Oct. 27.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel at 
Barry Dock Town. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, 
Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

CRUMPSALL.—Oct. 30.—For Erection of Escape Bridges at 
the Workhouse Infirmary. Messrs. Mills & Murgatroyd, 
Architects, 23 Strutt Street, Manchester. 

DERBY.—Oct. 29.—For Building Fire-engine Station. Mr. 
J. R. Harrison, Borough Surveyor, Public Offices, Derby. 

DEVONPORT.—Oct, 28.—For Alterations at No. 4 Princess 
Street. Mr. H. J. Snell, Architect, Courtenay Street, 
Plymouth. . 

DuBLIN.—For Building Two Houses at Golden Bridge. 
Mr. J. N. Shaw, Architect, 5 Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 

DUBLIN.—Nov. 4.—For New Pumping-station and Supply- 
ing and Erecting Boilers, Engines and Pumps. Mr, Spencer 
Harty, City Surveyor, City Hall, Dublin. 

DULWICH.—Oct. 28.—For Construction of »18-inch Pipe 
Sewer (800 feet). The Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Peckham Road. 


VERITY ES E32 OS. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also manufacturers of— 
The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c. 
which can be fixed in any position. 
Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c. 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 


its 
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East HAM.—Oct. 28.—For Construction of Sewers. ~ Mr. 
Savage, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, East Ham. 


ELLAND.—Nov. 6.—For Building Three Houses and Stores 
for the Industrial Society. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Archi- 
tects, Post Office Buildings, Halifax. | 

FULHAM.—Oct. 29.—For Deal Creosoted or Jarrah Wood 
Pavement (7,309 square yards). Mr. James Norrington, Sur- 
veyor to the Vestry, Town Hall, Walham Green. 

GLascow.—Oct. 30.—For Additions, &c., to Model Lodging- 
house, Woodside. Mr. J. D. Marwick, Secretary, City Cham- 
bers, Glasgow. 

GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—Oct. 31.—For Erection of 
Station Buildings, Stationmasters’ anees: Cottages, &c. Mr. 
Joseph Hadfield, Secretary, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 


HARBORNE.—Oct. 29 —For Construction of Sewers, &c, | 


Blue Brick and other Paving. Mr. R. Dixon, Surveyor, High 
Street, Harborne. 

HIGHBRIDGE.—Oct. 27.—For Building School and Pre- 
mises. Mr. Charles S. Leech, Architect, Boulevard, Weston- 
super- Mare. 

HINDLEY.—Oct. 27.—For Construction of Intercepting 
Sewers and Works in Connection. Mr. W. L. Rothwell, 
Engineer to the Local Board, Cross Street, Hindley. 

HoRNSEY.—Oct. 27.—For Construction of Brick and Pipe 
Sewers (12,440 feet), Making-up Puiivate Roads, Laying 
Asphalte, Wood and Concrete Paving, and Supplying Portland 
Cement, Lias and Grey Lime, Gault and Stock Bricks, Cast- 
iron Manhole Covers, Step-irons, &c., and Stoneware Pipe, 
Gullies, Traps, &c. Mr. T. de Courcey de Meade, Engineer to 
the Local Board, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

HOYLAND.—Oct. 28.—For Building Four Dwelling-houses. 
Mr. W. Allen J. Sykes, Architect, Hoyland, Barnsley. 

KENDAL.— Oct. 28.—For Building Parish Room, Selside. 
Mr. Gerard Huck, Architect, Highgate, Kendal. 

KIRKBY LONSDALE.— Nov. 14.— For Building Large 
Country House. Mr. Wm. Verity, Architect, Moot Hall, 
Wigan. 

LANCASTER ASYLUM.—Oct. 31.—For Building Medical 
Superintendent’s Residence. Mr. E. Howard Dawson, Archi- 
tect, 41 Market Street, Lancaster. 

LANDPORT.—For Additions to Gladstone Head Beerhouse. 
Mr. A. H. Ford, Architect, 11 High Street, Portsmouth. 


LEEDS —Oct. 31.—For Building Two Terrace Houses, 
Poiternewton. Messrs. Swale & Mitchell, LAgiug ok 98 
Albion Street, Leeds. 


LONDON.—Oct. 28 —For Enlargement of Cloak and Dining- 
rooms, General Post Office West, E.C. Mr. W. H. Primrose, 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


LONDON.—Nov. 4.—For Supplying Cast Ironwork during 
Three Years. Mr. Henry Blake, Principal Clerk, ‘Sewers 
Office, Guildhall, E.C. 

MAIDA VALE.—For Erection of Four Span Gidenkouee 
The Managing Director, Hooper & Co, Limited, » ses: 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


MANCHESTER.—For Supply of Glazed Fireclay Sewer 
Tubes, &c. The Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester, 


MENSTON.—Nov. 1.—For Building Two Houses, Mr. A. 
Marshall, Architect, Otley. 


METHLEY.—Oct. 27.—For Conctueeee of Two Covered 
Playgrounds at Mickletown Schools. Mr. Edward Henshall, 
Architect, Methley, near Leeds. 


Naas —For Building Banking Premises, Mr. J. J. Farrall, 
Architect, 6 Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 


- NoTtrinG HILL.—Oct. 27.—For Boundary Wall and Railing 
to Infirmary, Rackham Street. Mr. H. Saxon Snell, Architect, 
22 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


OSWALDTWISTLE —Oct. 29.—For Heating Apparatus See 
Town Hall. Mr. Wm. Sandeman, Clerk to the Local Board, 
Oswaldtwistle. 

QuOoRDON.—Nov. 6.—For Providing and Laying Water 
Mains, with Sluices, Fire Hydrants, &c. Mr. George Hodes 
F.G.S., Engineer, Abbey Buildings, Westminster. - a 


RAWDON.—Oct. 25.—For Building Baptist Chapel. Messrs, 
T. H. & F. Healey, Architects, Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Nov. 10.—For Construction of Wharf at 
the Eastern Town Quay. Mr. J. G. Poole, Surveyor, 2 Port- 
land Street, Southampton. 

SOWERBY BRIDGE—Oct. 27.—For Building Sisteen - 
Scullery-houses at the Hollins, near Triangle. Mr. or 
Wilkinson, Architect, Sowerby Bridge. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—Oct. 25.— For Public Bath aie : 
Washhouse Appointments for New Baths. Mr, K. F. Camp- 
bell, Borough Engineer. 3 
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PEREECTIEON IN 


Door SPRINGS. 


The EMPRESS ‘‘ VICTCR” | SaaS 


=== | The EMPRESS “VICTOR” 


nr anys i . 


ie vee 


is attachable on front or 


is the neatest of all 


Pneumatic Springs. Does 


back or on either hand 


its work better, and ean 


— 


ES : 
By 
I 


of doors. Fixed quickly | 


by any one, and can be 
taken away when re- 


moving to other premises. 


|| be fixed where others ean- 
| not.-It is made in various 
sizes to suit large or small 
doors, a 
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SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE 


SPRINGS | | 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


Big SE SP BS = 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E., 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


OEP LD PLL AA A A LA DD A el ed 
Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw_ Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 

Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patents and Specialties, all known to be of 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
International Awards, will be sent on application as 


a 


ADAMS, 


OctoBer 24, 1890.] 


SUTTON.—For Sludge Filter Presses. Mr. J. Anstie, 


Engineer, 17 Victoria Street, Wetsminster. 


xc WALTON-ON-NAZE.—Oct. 28.—For Building Coastguard 
tation, &c. Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 
21 Craven Street. 
- WELLINGTON, SALOP.—Oct. 30.—For Tower and Spire, 
t. George’s Church. Mr. I. F. Fogerty, Architect, Erindale, 
Wrockwardine Wood, 0: kengates. 
WEST HAM.—Oct. 28.—For Construction of Brick-lined 
es ane aa Pipe Sewers, with Bellmouth Chamber, 
oles, &c. i is A i 
Hall, a ee r. Lewis Angell, Borough Engineer, Town 
i WEst HAM.—Nov. 10,—For Alterations and Additions to 
oiler-house, &c., Abbey Mills Pumping Station. The Engi- 
neer, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
WESTMINSTER.—Nov. 5.—For Constructing Underground 


Convenience. Mr. G. R. W. Wheeler, Surveyor to the Vestry, 
Town Hall, Westminster. 


WREXHAM.—Oct. 27.—For Building Offices for the Water- 
works Company. Mr. A. C. Baugh, Architect, Egerton Street, 
Wrexham. 

WREXHAM.— Oct. 27.*—For Building Arcade (150 feet long) 
from Hope Street to Markets. Mr. A. C. Bangle, Architect, 
Egerton Street, Wrexham. ip 


TENDERS. 


os tee ABERDEEN. 

For Additions to Woodside Public School, Aberdeen. 
ELLis & WILSON, Architects, Aberdeen. 
the Architects. 


Messrs. 
Quantities by 


George Fraser, Aberdeen, carpenter . ; - £349 I 
George Ogg & Son, isperticen builder : ae Hf: 3 | 
James Matthews, Aberdeen, plumber . . er A ONO | 
William Geddes, Aberdeen, plasterer . Of 12 A 
George Fraser, Aberdeen, slater . . Pie rosie ks eto) | 
A. Buchan, Aberdeen, painter , ' : 2E. 10.08 
Total . , + £888. 4. 2 | 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


“WELLS LIGHT.” "5% 


Wallwork & Wells's Patents (Reg.). 


Protected by over 
SO 
British and Foreign PATENTS, 


4,000 SOLD 


In TWO Years. 


USED LARGELY by Messrs Tancred, 
Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- 
= all, Bush, Brass, Chappell, 
Kirk & Randall, Jackson, 
Kinninmont, Mowlem, Peir-\ 
son, Stimpson, Waddell, and 
all the Leading Builders. 


Adopted by 12 Governments., § 
NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. | 
SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring 
discredit on our System. 


Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and 
: can be used under Scaffold Platforms, 
Floors, &c. 


: = 


CLEAN. 
CONTINUOUS, 


| EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 


‘A. C. WELLS & CO. 


“The Brest I have 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


ANDERSON & C9. Ra 
comm esmonn ees) AGWE ELECTRIC WORKS 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN. 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 


Telegrams—* Tonnerre, London.” 


OVENS 


B. WEBSTER. 


ABERDEEN —continued. 
For Building Cottage at Cults, Aberdeen. Messrs. ELLIs & 
WILSON, Architects, Aberdeen. Quantities by Architects. 
Pringle & Flessor, mason. 
James Thomson, carpenter. 
McGregor & Shand, slater. 
James Simpson, plasterer. 
George Donald & Sons, painter and glazier. 
Thomas Dick, plumber and gasfitter. 


BANGOR, 
For Building Villa Residence, Upper Bangor, for Mr. John 


Hughes. Mr. RICHARD DAvIES, Architect, Bangor. 
E. Parry, Menai Bridge : . : . £2,900 O O 
R. & J. Williams, Upper Bangor ., : aie Ved 
C. Morris, Carnarvon f ‘ : a ea b47 eo « O 
E. Williams, Garth . : : , 6, 2,300 F4e7 8 
Masonry. 
W. Parry, Caellepa . : : : : ¢ 22002 Oo 
E. Williams, Garth . : F : 58 bat oe oa 
E. JONES, Llanfairfechan (accepied ) . 960 0 oO 
Joinery and Inside Plumbing. _ - 
R. ROBERTS, Caellepa (accepted ) 303 0 oO 
Glazing and Painting. 
W. Jones, Bangor . - ; ° : ¢.- 963-602 
R. & J. WILLIAMS, Upper Bangor (accepted) . 813 0 0 


For Building Schoolroom, &c, adjoining Tabernacle C.M.. 


Chapel, Bangor. Mr. RICHARD DaAvigs, Architect, 
Bangor. : 
J. Roberts, Bangor. ; ‘ : F #£970--020G 
E. Williams, Garth . ; é 3 3 917 17 0 
W. JONES, Bangor (accepted 858 oO o- 
R. & J. Williams, Upper Bangor 753 0 0 


For Building Infant School at Garth, Bangor. Mr. RICHARD 


Davies, Architect, Bangor. 


R. & J. Williams, Upper Bangor : ; £595 0 O 
W. Jones, Bangor ‘ x : . : 548 O O° 
J. Roberts, Bangor. ; ‘ . . 480 0 0 
E, WILLIAMS, Bangor (accepted). . 440 0 0 
BARNSLEY. 
For Improvement Works, Royal Street, Barnsley. Mr. J. H. 
TAYLOR, Borough Surveyor. 
E. R. Taylor, Barnsley 4 : : . 315 Oe 
H. Hinchcliffe, Barnsley . ‘ . , 51208 
A. Moorg, Barnsley (accepted) . “ 308 Oo O 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 
Supply Department and Head Office: — 


L G HTK NG {7 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


E FACTORY :— 
EUnLebLS -PIgHT CONDUCTORS. proms green, CHALK FARM, XW. 
UE TO CHURCH SPIRES AND CHIMNEY Aes J 
4,000 Candle Power. SHANTS REPAIRED. a 
i ee + Existing Conductors Examined MANUFACTURING 


and Reported upon. 
HicguHt Frrst-Ciass Prizh MEDALS. 
ai , Price Lists Post Free. 
= Hy) 22 KIRKGATE BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD, 
i! LEADENHALL HOUSE, 
101 LEADENHALL STREET, 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 


Having a Large Stock of 
ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES 
OF ALL CLASSES, 


We are enabled to execute orders without 
delay. 


LONDON, E.C. 


SPECIALTIES :— 
MAIN AND BRANCH SWITCH 
BOARDS, 
COCKBURN PATENT 
QUICK BREAK LOCK SWITCHES, 
COCKBURN PATENT GUT-OUTS, 


&c., &e, &c. 
AYRTON & PERRY’S 


MEASURING INSTRUMENTS. : 


ECONOMICAL. 
- SMOKELESS, 


had to do with.” 
Marsh Gate, Leeds. 


_ 1054 Midland Road, $t. Pancras, London. |Alex. A. Anderson, Doncaster.| price LISTS ON APPLICATION, 
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BRAMLEY. ? BURNHAM. ; 
For Building Sixteen Houses and Two Shops, Bramley, for | For Alterations and Additions to the Queen’s Head Public- 
Mr. John Town, Mr. JOHN Ross, Architect, to Spring house, Burnham, for Messrs. Gray & Son. Mr. P. M. 
Terrace, Bramley. BEAUMONT, Architect, Maldon. Z 
Accepted Tenders. A. M. Cook, Burnham ‘ por + «£250 0 0 
A Lambert, Bramley, mason . : 5 21,300) OO C. Read, Burnham : 288. 25) -0 
J. Trickett & Son, Bramley, joiner . Peg 610 0 Oo GC. COLLIns, Tillingham. (accepted ) ; .°- 220:70.,0 
J. Lemon, Bramley, plasterer. . + + 234 © ©| For Alterations and Repairs at the Victoria Public-house, 
W. Williams, Bramley, plumber . . ~. 117 0 0 Burnham, for Messrs. Gray & Son. Mr. P. M. BEAUMONT, 
J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater . . 99 17 0 Architect, Maldon. 
E, A. Crabtree, Leeds, ironfounder . ‘ . NG F1OEFO Core Collins, Tillingham . : : 3 : , £100 one 
BEDFORD. C. Read, Burnham .. ; ‘5 «2189210. 0 


For Alterations to Shop in Harpur Street and Lime Street, for} A.M. Cook, Burnham (accepted ) a eo 
Messrs. John Carter & Sons. Mr. RICHARD LUND, 


Archi } CARDIFF. 
Melcoune ae Beat oe see c £96 0 0 For Construction of Stands for the ee Football Club. 
G. E. FATHERS, Bedford (accepted) . : ay Sate) ie Are . : : : £240 . Ge 
BLAENAU FESTINIOG. O Pam oe ee 
For Building Lecture-room, &c., adjoining Tabernacle C.M. He Davies coo etal oS 178 10 o 
Chapel, Blaenau Festiniog. Mr. R. Daviss, Architect, G Griffiths Ro 
Bangor. ah ON. OCIS ; ; : ; ; ‘ < 1608 eo 
J. Pugh. ce ee es GAUAQT 18 OT eT Robbins. 4. 
W. 0. Williams ; : : ; 390 0820 H. Hughes . : : ; : : : . 160 00 
illiams Ved Age Oe 
GRIFFITH, HucHES & HUGHES (accepted) Pashia Ganon chee eee as ms ; 
For Enlargement of Slate Quarries School, for the Festiniog T. R. WATERMAN (accepted yee : ° ;. 142 40 0 
School Board. Mr. R. Davies, Architect, Bangor. 
W. O. Williams, Blaenau Festiniog . - £450 0 0 : CLITHEROE. : : 
J. PuGH, Blaenau Festiniog (accepted) P1456 en 5 For Alterations and Improvements at Police Station, Clitheroe, 
Mr. WILLIAM S. VARLEY, Blackburn, Architect. Quan- 
BRIDGEND. tities by Architect 
For Works at Tabernacle Chapel, Bridgend. “ Jos. Norcross, Clitherse 
Seating. ‘ : 
G. Griffiths, Cardiff. - ao es CT OF FOCLO ESSEX. 3 
E. Preece, Bridgend . ‘ : 4 - 145 © O| For Erecting Boundary Wall and Entrance Gates to the 
W. FRANCIS, Bridgend (accepted aac : < k202;.02 70 Plasket Cemetery, for the Committee of the United 
Seating and Paintin. Synagogue. Messrs. N. S. JOSEPH & SMITHEN, Archi- — 
P, Gaylare, Bridgend. : : ‘ (nd 305 OD tects, 45 Finsbury Pavement, London. 
; Painting. North Bros. . ‘ ; pats 5 +42 150 o 3 
H. D. Jones, Bridgend 4 Oe : Tegan IS ao Fortesque : : 4 : 1,890 0.07 
J. Davies, Bridgend. j : ‘ ? chek te LOO Co-operative Builders ; : F A «  15737:7 9 oO 
J. Richard, Bridgend . : ; ; ‘ eae Osco G. Hosking : 5 : : 5 . 15727 6 326 
W.R. Burgess, Aberavon . ‘ , : fe Ag tO. O Pavitt ; ; : 3 : ; ; 0 L, 718207 8 
Jee Thomas, Bridgend: 2. 2 .6g2 2 ey 12 0) 0 | S. Barnes . CaS a ee ee 
R. Lott, Bridgend (accepted). : : an Et Op sO Thompson : : q j : : «2,025 NO 
ere 


“METEOR” 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaelieut 

Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 7 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke Up. 

Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices, 

Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. se 

Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
fae” To BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORS, 5 PARQUET FLOORS. 


. Patent Dise-Key System. Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 
Complete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars Price Lists and Samples on application 


and Plan. 
Stanley Bridge Wharf, 
537, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA 


FIGURES, 


S 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 
FLOORING COMPANY, 


ner 


i 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Ne ne ee eae 
COVENTRY. HEADINGLEY. 


Headingley. 
For Building Offices and Sale-room, Hertford Street, Coventry For Additions to House, Grosvenor Road, 8 
for Messrs. Clements & Burton, Auctioneers. Messrs. Messrs. S. E. SMITH, F.RIBA., & J. TWEEDALE, 


Architects, 12 South Parade, Leeds. 
Pi eee Tames Sons, Leeds laccepted ) 4 . £914 18 oO 


ee Haywood ile yr ee a a GOSMLON 
C. G. Hill. 5 4 3 : : 8 aif) 1,220 3.Qe>O KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
Hallam & Co. . : . . . 1,220 0 O| For Erection of Proposed Buildings for Hymers’ College, 
J. WoRwWooD (accepted) « - : . erg fe eee ERT) Kingston-upon- -Hull, (including the Addition of Dining- 
hall to Existing House). Messrs. BOTTERILL, SON & 
FOLESHILL. ; BILson, Architects, Hull. i oe as by Architects. 

For Erection of Offices and Cellars, Longford, Foleshill, for Hockney & Liggins, Hull : : £15,650 0 0 
P. Phipps & Co, Brewers, Northampton. Mr. Amos F. Blackburn, Hull . : : : ; oe h5,0228 0,0 
RANDLE, Architect, Coventry and Nuneaton. Quantities Geo. Jackson & Son, Hull. ; : . 14,850 0 0 
by Architect M. Harper fully) Giese b eens AI ae one 

Cc. B. Hill, Coventry avons , ‘ - £1,495 0 0 J. T. Skinner, Hull. ; : : ; pe 5209" O'S 
'‘C. Heywood, Coventry . ; “ 6 . ©1,320..0:; © Marsden & Hodson, Hull . : Es. 8925T EO 
A. A. Wincott, Coventry . ° . ° - 1,390 0 O George Houlton, Hull* . . 12,888 0 0 
T. Smith, Coton . . . 1,280 0 Oo * Recomended! for acceptance. 
CHARLES GARLICK, Cov entry (accepted ) CAE, E40 coe LUANDEGAL 

GRIMSBY. For Building House, for Mr. T. Roberts, Coed Hywel. Mr. R. 

For Road and Drainageworks, Weelsby, Grimsby. Mr. W. Davigs, Architect, Bangor. 

WALLER, Engineer, Grimsby. Quantities by Engineer. R. & J. Williams, Upper a ad dj : .- £440 0 0 
B. Graham & Sons, Huddersfield . s . £5,268 o oO J Roberts, Bangor. . . eV Chan Cum? 
D. Speight, Leeds. : : . - 4,999 9 0 E. W illiams, Garth . ; : a STs 
W. Corden, Burton Joyce. : Cee . 4,691 0 Oo J. ROBERTS, Bethesda (accepted) : 4 i 200%.0r-0 
C. Brown, Cleethorpes. ‘ - A, OLT.LO=-O LLANGAFFO. 

D. Barry, Radcliffe-on-Trent . . + ~~ 4,343 4 5 | For Schoolroom, Stables, &c., in connection with Bethania 
‘TaPhnbrien, Lercester 5) 5 ns ee a 4175-8 0 CM. Chapel, Llangaffo. Mr, R. Davies, Architect, 
ae Mather, Hull. . 2e PG! KOLO Bangor. 
HEWINS & GOODHAND, Grimsby (accepted ) e- $923 Nhe O J. Roberts, Bangor. ‘ : £523 foume) 
Engineer's estimate , . . - 4,091 9 O Parry & Hughes, Lianfair, P. Ge : : 52208" 0 
HAFOD. . W. & O. Pritchard, Llanfair ‘ ’ A - 449 0 O 
For Building Baptist Chapel, Hafod, near Pontypridd. 7 Jones, Dwyran : : . : sae x . 
I eae ; § ‘£ Rae o 3 HuGHES & WILLIAMS, Llangaffo (accepted ) out 370210 20 
: : LONDON. 
es Porth (accepted » 4,349 9 © | For Surface-water Drains, Manholes, &¢., Lonsdale Road, 
IVER. Barnes, for the Mortlake Highway Board. Mr. HENRY 
For New Bailiff’s Cottage, Potter’s Cross, Iver, Bucks. Mr. RICHARDS, Surveyor, Mortlake. 
ARTHUR VERNON, Architect, 26 Great George Street, Field, Mortlake ce 23s le i. ae bee eG 
Westminster, and High Wycombe. Catley, London . ; : : E ’ 2 216 One 
Hunt, Wycombe. . ; : i : 24,507 04 6 E. Kellett, Barnes é i : . .*229- 0..°O 
Westacott, Uxbridge . F F P i 1, 504, ura Nowell & "Robson, Kensington ; : [S25ts O76 
Fassnidge, Uxbridge . ; . ; - SIN) as Baas E. & W. I.es, Wimbledon (accepted) ‘ jmaqoun ao 


20g) SLE BW Ses, Wimbledon (orgpied ys Ss Pee 
SPRAGUE @ Co. | (UJANTITIES, ac. LITHOGRAPHED JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Lithographers, Engravsrs, and Printers, Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. Accurately and with despatch. REGISTERED 


Brits oF Quantitizs, Specirications & Reports | METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) LIGHTNIN ( 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 20 PARLIAMENT 

SPRAGUE'S “INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING cae ee CONDUCTORS 
j 

Gresham Works, 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. “Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables,” price 6d. 
PLANS of Estates, with or without Views, taste- ) i Vi P L EX L. Ee A D 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. NOTTINGHAM, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. G L AZ ; N G And LONDON, 


_ Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 


ALL OFFICE 8 J le M 

SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon Eraiicallon or granted directed For Roofs, Sky lig hts, and ChimneyColumns 
RA SEE IE lett or Horticultural Work. Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
repaired. No stoppage of 

Pp ARTRIDGE & COOPER, NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. aiken: 

NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 4 F 
192 Fleet St., London, ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. Colliery Signals 
: WHOLESALE AND RETAIL Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS,|GROVER & CQ. (Lim.), 


ENGINEERS, &Xc., 


ram Linen, Tracing Paper, Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. object. 
awing P aper, Sectional P aper, Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars TRLEGRAMS— 
Mounted Papers (sent post free). “Blackburn, Nottingham.”’ 


QUANTITIES, § ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Pathogeayned by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best ANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


__ Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. 


| Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
| &c., at reduced prices. ELECTRIC LIG LIGHTING, 


| uIeey & GREEN, LEEDS.| COMPLETE ‘E INSTALLATIONS 


te Fagen ee 1840. Carried out in Town or Country. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


Showrooms for every description of; i= ee aiaaal raat S, 
Fittings, Electroliers, Blecteoliers, :G1ss5, &e. BIRMINGHAM, | 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS EXECUTED. QUEX TRON COMPANY, 


D, HULETT & C( C0., Lim.) KILBURN, N-w. 
55 & 56 High Holborn, W.C. | Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pip es 


eS? ile A allele ges ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
TRO% Roows & illustrated Catalogue free on application. Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, Londen, W.C.| Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 
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ee 


LONDON—continued. =~ oe 
The Committee have obtained Tenders for the Enlargement of 
Board School, Westville Road, Shepherd’s Bush, by 369 
places. Mr. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


LONDON—continued. 
For Building Board School to Provide Accommodation for 
1,200 children, Ancona Road, Plumstead, and for Erection 
of Schoo}keeper’s House with a Cookery Classroom under- 


neath. Mr. T. J. BAtLey, Architect. Hatt Bros... Oe 
Hart Bros. : : ; : 5 £25,701. 0 +0 Thomas Boyce ; ; ‘ ; . RESO Lo 
Holloway Bros. . s ) 20,480. 0250 J. Shillitoe & Son ; ; ; ; ‘ 2,690 oO. 
B. E. Nightingale : ; 20,061 O .0 E. Lawrance & Sons ; : A . + 32,0777 Oo 
J. Mowlem & Co. . ; - 19,732 0 0 William Downs : : : ‘ ° 2559350: 0: 
Charles Cox . ; : F : 5 nT aO.Os: 0.0 J. Mowlem & Co... ‘ ; ji 0 2553 Oe 
E. Lawrance & Sons : ; j A VG 383. 020 S. & W. Pattinson . i ; : + CESS sIOr = 
S.c We Pattinson. 6° so Se ee ‘ 5 19,050. 05.0 W. M. Dabbs . . a ine «+ 25496 0. 0 
Peto Bros. (withdrawn) . : i  97,700"0'<-0 James Smith & Sons ‘ 7 2, RHO OO 


For Finishing and Fitting-ap Nos: Ss ees! anda Holbrooke 
Terrace, Richmond, for the London and Suburban Co- 
operative Stores, Limited. Mr. JNO. WALDRAM, C.E.,. 
Surveyor, 13 Buckingham Street, W.C. 


For Painting Outside of Infirmary, East Dulwich Grove, for 
the Guardians of St. Saviour’s Union. Messrs. JARVIS & 
Son, Architects, 29 Trinity Square, Borough. 


F, Stroud, St. Peter’s Park ; E : 1,375 0 O 

BT. Hurley: Wosd Greens st & ae ae Lansdowne & Co., Richmond. 

McLachlan & Sons, Clapham . ; 815 0 oO MURTON COLLIERY. 
W. & E. Mills, Westcombe Dark 750 © o| For Building Police Station, Murton Colliery. Mr. WILLIAM 
Ford & Son, Denmark Piles 3. i 673° 00 CROZIER, County Engineer, Shire Hall, Durham. SR 
W. & H. Castle, Southwark .  : | | 623 0 o| J.Shepherd, Durham . |. . . «£2,133 Deo 
R. Seed, Chiswick . 3s ee tig se : 595.0. 0 Tyrie & Graham, Redheugh wy 121687 
W. G. Lilly, Pall Mall. ; ; : ; 589 0.0 W. Grainger, Cocken, Fence Houses A ‘ L157 13.0 
M. Marsland, Wandsworth . : ‘ ; 555° O10 J. G. Robson, West Hartlepool ° ‘ » 1,134 14 0 
W. Furniss, Herne Hill . ‘ i ; 550 0 O W.C. Atkinson, Stockton-on-Tees , é 0: E,0C8 ee 

S. Levermore, Balham. : : : J thee OAtO asaade Fairclough, Sunderland . . I 008 9 OF 
R. J. Amos, Deptford ; : ; ; SUP OO W. & R. BLACKETT, Bishop Auckland (accepted) "984 OES 3 
P. White, Stoke. Newington . F : ‘ 516 0 oO OSWALDTWISTLE. o 
W. K. Randall, Peckham : i 5 : 497 O O|} For Slaters’ Work required at Town Hall, Oswaldtwistle. Mr. 
Morton, Dulwich. ; : ; : se AO 4EROL 0 R. N. HUNTER, Surveyor, ice 
Wilmot, Hackney . : : : : ¢ Ady (OO Pickles Bros., Leeds . é : . 110 oe) 
WwW. Beadle, Penge 3 398 0 O J. Stanworth, Burnley . argues 5 ve SO Oe 
Long, Dover : : : : : ; 370 0. O J. Dean, Blackburn ; : 1 ’ » 114.90 0 
M. Batchelor, Maidstone . : : ‘ : 368 12 oO J. Whitehead, Accrington , ; : ‘ » T1210: 208 
A. W. Derby, Bromley. : : B07. 2 20 Evans & Co, "Accrington : ’ . 1YOC0 oe 
STEWART & Co., Walworth (accepted pee : 344 14 0 cL FARNWORTH, Oswaldtwistle (accepted) : 103-2 Oe 
A. J. Prout, New Southgate /f, : . *, eng 30 vO 0 | PENISTONE. 


For Finishing and Fitting-up the following Premises for the Back Lane, Stannideeoe 


London and Suburban Co-operative Stores, Limited :— 


For Construction of Pipe Sewer, 
(245 yards), for the Wortley Rural Sas Authority. eS 
~ £255 10 Oo 


32 Charing Cross Road, 65 Holloway Road, 305 and 376 Z. Simpson, Stannington . 3 : 

Upper Street, Islington. Mr. JNO. WALDRAM, CE, Dearden & Jackson, Sheffield . ; veut 255 10 Oo 

Surveyor, 13 Buckingham Street, W.C. eee G. J. HelliwelJ, Hillsbro’. : . s230 5 Ones 
John Fell, Leamington. C, Lomas, Stannington (accepted) . : «(227 1930 - 


ETE 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. = 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE EIST OF 


SS ADJUSTMENT = 
ove minaomsecamy | FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS | ae 


SILENS FOR 
FANLIGHTS, 


From 8s. 6d. each. 
Is admitted to be 
THE BEST ever put 
before the public. 


‘9 each, 
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are unsurpassed, from 4 


raise and lower any Skylight. 


If dimensions are given, we can 


bd! SKELSEY'S \u| 


if) F4 
ra ADAMANT |e 


Telegrams— 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” 


AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. 


If you have not already received our REDUCED 
PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please 
write for one. 


W. & ft. LEGGOTT, 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, 
235 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, 
Glasgow ; and Silens Works, Bradford. 
Telegraphic Address: SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. 
CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 
STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND, 


The WILMO3 is 
worked with a rod 
or endless cord. It 
is extremely neat, 
and can be fixed to 
open either top or 
bottom, inwards or 
outwards, no cuiting 
away of frame re- 
quired. When work- 
ed with a rod is most 
efficient for Public 
Buildings, as the key 
ean be loose. 
Price Lists, Illustra- 
tions and Testimo- 
nials, write as below. 
For Continuous and 
other. Ligats, Esti- 
mates given. : 


For ~| 


THE “ « WILMOS, £ 


Auards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris,1889; Cold Medal, Brighton, 1980. 


SEE L.SEY’s 


“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices: —12i High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. 


Large Stocks Seasone 


ad Ww pe rilll bt i Bia) SoG ho AALS 


THE 


X X 


CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


‘SPECIALTY—Light and Dark Oak, from 
10d. per |_ 10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLETE. foot, LAID COMPLETE. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 60. 


Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Floorings. 
GEARY’S PATENT ‘ INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys. 


Chiet Offices <2 CHARING at Ses LONDON, S.wW. 


(A. E. 


GEARY, Manager.) 
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PENRALLT FACHNOG. 
For Building Stable at Penrallt Fachnog, for Colonel Lewes. 


Evans & Jones, Llandyssil . 4 . : ee2zAy 0 0 

D. & J. Jones, New Castle Emlyn. : 4, OO 050 

J. L. Davies, Llandyssil (accepied) . « « 181 15 O 
ROTHERHAM. 


For Building Six Houses, St. Ann’s Road, Rotherham, for Mr. 


SELBY. 
For Enlarging Union Workhouse, Selby. Mr. H. L, TACON, 
Architect, Rotherham. Quantities by Architect. 
CHADWICK & Co., Masbro’, Rotherham (ac- 
cepied) . é < ; ‘ : : <3 £6,159=0: 0 
TOTTENHAM. 
For Erection of new Plough Inn, High Road, Tottenham, for 


J. Birch. Mr. H. L. Tacon, Architect. Mr. S. Perrin. Messrs. G. L. Wilson & Co., Architects, 


Chadwick & Co., Rotherham . : - «4,1,300' 0:40 Tottenham. Quantities by Mr. J. Pindar, Tottenham. 

W. M. Thornton, Masbro’ ; ‘ : it ds220' 50.50 Porter : ; . . : A : . £6,998 0 oO 

R. Snell, Rotherham. ; : A ; »¢ 4,190.00 Burman & Sons ‘ : ; , o =6s ~66,650 0 0 

H. Scrivens, Rotherham . : ; A 1560730 40 Little & Senegal ° . . ° ° 520,599 0. Oo 

W. BELL, Rotherham (accepted) 1,050 O O Spencer & Co. . . . ‘ : : . 6440 0 0 
SHEERNESS. F, Voller . . ‘ . ; 7 : 7 6,280 0.0 

For Work at No. 1 Well at the Water Works, Trinity Road, Gi, Tadd oy tae ogi tee as nana ame GO O 

Sheerness. Mr. WM. WALLACE COPLAND, Surveyor. AW, Ghent <2 ee sland) oe eee 
C. Chapman, Salford . ; ; ; : S£385. 10-0 S. GOODALL (accepted) . . ‘ . wr 5,007.0 O 
B. C. Badham, Holborn ‘ : : . 286 00 Architect’s estimate . . . : - 5,700 0 O 
T. Tilley & Sons, Walbrook .-. : = 5g: 263-20%-0 WOOLWICH. 

R. D. BATCHELOR, Chatham (accepted) . . 228 o oO| Fer Polytechnic Institution, William Street, Woolwich. Mr 
SHEFFIELD. H. H. CuHurcH, Architect, Woolwich. 

For Works in connection with Woodbourn School, Sheffield. Woodward & Co. . : : . . £6,200 9 0 
Messrs. WIGHTMAN & WIGHTMAN, Architects, York | Eirk & Randall aero ak eens eo eee peo 
Chambers, Sheffield. Multon & Wallis. : ° : 5,840 0 O 
Grantham & Whelan, Sheffield ©... -. £12,400 9,0} Chapman. wetean fel Pate 5,798 9 0 
B: Powell & Son, Sheffield <<.» + 12,0520 -0{ Dabbs 5,586 0 0 
_Ash, Son & Biggin, Sheffield . 11,750 0 O Holloway . 5.463 9 0 
J. Chambers & Sons, Sheffield aT TY are ae Balaam Bros, esto ensce fui AN “e 5,449 0 O 
J. Greenwood, Sheffield . : ; ; SUT ESA TOKO oe O Battley . . . : : : . - 5,397 9 90 
G. Carr, Sheffield =f 5 é : bs Bs 11,400 fole) Richardson ° e . « e . . 55378 go. o 
J. T. Robertson, Sheffield . 11,282 9 O Proctor . 5145 0 G 

; i Lowe & Son, Sheffield . II,250 0 O 

. Spink, Sheffield . - : . : 37 .10;962- 0-20 
G. Lengden & Son, Sheffield... é 10,760 0 O TRADE NOTES. 
J. MorTON, Sheffield (accepted) 10,618 © ©O| THE Local Board of Grays Thurrock, Essex, have unani- 
SWANSEA. mously selected a scheme, prepared by Mr. W. H. Radford, 


C.E., of Nottingham, in open competition for the sewerage of 


For Alterations and Additions to 23 Richardson Street, : : 
Grays, and he has been engaged to superintend the execution 


Swansea, for Mr. J. Jones. Mr. T. P. MARTIN, Architect. 


Jenkins Bros , Swansea ° . £645 o o| of the works. The pumping station will be placed on the east 
Bennett Bros., Swansea : : , ; . 584 10 © | side of the Marsh Road, and the whole of the sewage will be 

C. Walters, Swansea . ‘ : : 3 . 540 0 o| brought down to the site by gravitation through eight and a half 
Nelson Joinery Works, Swansea : < . 520 0 o| miles of pipe sewers. The sewage will be pumped a lift of 

J. Richards, Swansea . é : ; : . 484 0 0j 97 feet to the Lodge Farm, where it will be purified by broad 

P. JONES & SON (accefted) « ‘ . 430 c oO! irrigation on 93 acres of light dry land. Ten acres will be laid 

URS Se RS SRE SCE RI ea ee eee ee ee ene 

FAN + ay + + 

a ecla otice to Architects 

Rd. No. 9. Rd. No. 6a. 


Gentlemen,—As a proof of the confidence we place in our GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHER- 
PROOF AIR EXTRACTORS, we hereby offer to send at our sole risk to any Architect in the 
United Kingdom (upon being furnished with satisfactory references) one of our ordinary 
“Extractors” for competition and comparison with other Ventilators by any maker. If ours 
is not found superior in every respect, the same to be returned (say, within fourteen days) 


at our risk and cost; if retained to be paid for at usual rates. 
Yours Obediently, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


Warming, Ventilating and Consulting Engineers, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


| ' HYGIENIC WORKS— TRLEPHONE— TELEGRAMS— 
: LIVERPOOL. No. 1,389. “VENTILATION, LIVERPOOL.” 


From the prevailing tendency on the part of unscrupulous advertisers to push the sale of utterly inferior ventilators made of the lightest 
a ae and flimsiest possible construction, we find it advisable to make the foregoing offer. All we desire. it fair comparison in quality 
i and price. 
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out as a special intermittent filtration area. Mr. Radford | the secretary. At the present time there are twenty - four 
proposes a separate system of five miles of pipe sewers for road | houses, each providing accommodation for an aged printer and 


surface water. The total cost of the engineering works will be 


19,4007. ne : : 
THE new National Provincial Bank of England, Bristol, is 


warmed and ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s ° 


patent Manchester stoves, some with ascending and some with 
descending smoke flues, all su plied by Mr. E. H, Shorland, of 
Manchester. ees 

THE Coventry Board of Guardians have decided to provide 
tramp accommodation in the garden adjoining Whitefriars 
Lane, on the separate cell system for’ twenty-two tramps—six- 
teen males and six females. 

THE town of Monmouth is to be lighted by electricity. 
The Town Council had decided to substitute oil or electricity 
for gas. A deputation was sent to Fareham, Hants, and they 
reported in favour of the electric light. 

NEGOTIATIONS are proceeding with a view of getting a new 
road opened connecting ‘irkcaldy with the upper district of 
the burgh. The undertaking will involve the bridging of 
Dunnikier Den. Mr. Sang, C.E, is to prepare a survey of the 
road, and give an idea of the probable cost, which is roughly 
calculated at 8,coo/. to 10,coo/, 

THE committee of the Ayr Unionist Working Men’s Club 
have acquired a site in Main Street, Newton, for the erection 
of a new club, It is estimated that the building will cost 
2,000/, 

PLANS for improving the water supply of Malvern prepared 
by Mr. Copland, CE, Glasgow, have been adopted by the 
Local Board. The plan provides for the acquiring of the 
Rabbit Warren estate, about four miles from Malvern, upon 
which will be constructed a reservoir, with a capacity of 
fifty million gallons. The water 1s to be collected on the hills, 
and the position of the reservoir will enable the water to be 
taken to the town by gravitation. The total cost will be 
between 40,0007. and 50,000/. 

Last Saturday the Baroness Burdett-Coutts and Mrs. 
W. H. Collingridge laid the memorial-stones of the extension 
wings of the Printers’ Almshouses at Wood Green, in the 
presence of a numerous assembly. Amongst those present were 
Sir Polydore de Keyser, Mr. Burdett-Coutts, M.P., Mr. W. H. 
Collingridge, Mr. William Clowes, Mr. G. A. Spottiswoode, 
Mr. R. H. Blades, Dr. W. Collingridge, the honorary physician, 
Mr. Young, chairman of the Council, and Mr. J. S. Hodson, 


his wife, or for a widower or widow, and the new wings will 
furnish accommodation for eight additional inmates. Mr. 
W. H. Collingridge handed to the secretary a cheque for 1,000/. 
from an anonymous donor, towards the cost of erecting and 
endowing the new wings. Mr. Young also announced a coa- 
tribution of 20/7. per annum for life from Mr. ‘H. Birch, and 
further subscriptions amounting to 3,700/, 

THE students connected with the Midland Institute of 
Civil Engineers last Saturday, in company with Mr, E. 
Pritchard, C.E., the president, paid a visit to Leamington and 
inspected the waterworks and sewage-pumping station. 

THE new quay wall at Weymouth Harbour has just been 
completed by Mr. H. I. Sanders, contractor, of Southamptcn, 
at a cost of about 12,502. Mr. Sanders commenced the quay 
works about two years ago, and had many difficulties owing to 
the unstable character of the soil. 

NEw sewage works have been completed for the Swinton 
and Pendlebury Local Board. Owing to the unsuitability of - 
the land, the system dealing with the sewage by means of 
irrigation had to be abandoned, and precipitation and the 
filters of the International Purification Company, at a cost 
of 3,800/., substituted. The works have been carried out by 
Mr. S. Johnson, under the direction of Mr. M‘Callum, the 
Board’s engineer, and Mr. Kandy, of the International 
Company. 

THERE has just been completed at Otham, near Maidstone, 
a convalescent home. It contains two large wards with four 
beds in each, two single wards, a sitting-room and a matron’s ~ 
room, each 23 feet 6 inches by 16 feet 6 inches. The building 
was designed by Mr. Richard Creed, of Finsbury Circus, and 
was erected by Mr. Avard, of Tonbridge Road, Maidstone. __ 

FROM the specimens which we have seen of facsimile repro- 
duction of writing produced by the “ Simplex Hektograph,” no 
apparatus could be more useful to persons needing some easy 
and efficient means of striking off any number of circulars or 
writings, drawings or written music, from black ink. The 
‘Simplex Hektograph” is the patent of the Copying Apparatus 
Company, Limited. One advantage is undoubtedly the use of 


black ink. No stencil paper or printer’s roller is required, and, 


without any elaborate manipulation, sixty or more perfect 
copies, it is stated, can be turned out in afew minutes. All 
that has to be done is to take an ordinary pen, an ordinary _ 


W. WATSON & SONS, | JOHN 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder's Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, | 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. | 
Iwelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. ASPHALTE 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


THE LIMMER 


PAVING COMPANY, 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE — 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, é&c. : Dies 


Every information to be obtained at the Company's — 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


DALE, 


1s, 6d. each ; by post, 1s. 8d, 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 


fLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 
Ask for ‘‘SuRVEYING List.” 


Opticians to HM. Government, 


813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, wo. 


EsTsBLIs ED 1337. 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Pet i ec: 


sez 
NDI! 


<i 
"i 


> i cael 
w seven days. Fineness, 2,500 | [f ex 
® meshes to squareinch. with less M 
, than 10 per cent. residue. Over | \G 
. 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
and Hereford Water Works. = 


SA. Ww 


Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


1] 
cecenejp ECLIPSE’ PORTLAND CEMENT 
¥/ Quick setting; test 3 parts 
/. Standard Testing Sand, 230 1bs. 
f persquare inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 


BEST GREEN 


w,warsos = sows, ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
: Buttermere Lake). 
Ux rivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
~~ London, 1862. 
\ “Model Dwelling,’”’ New- 
eastle Exhibition, 1887. Fags 


| LIGHT SEA GREEN. fa 


FoR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0., 


IMITED, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


NIGHTINGALES 


EVER FIRM ‘ 
BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
REGISTERED No. 60808. ; 
SoleProprietors : NIGHTINGALE&CO.Gt.Grimsby 
Specialty: ‘BALTIC REDWOOD.” 
Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards — 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886. 


J. Js HARRISON & 60. 


DARK GREEN. 
DRAUGHTSMEN — 
AND 


ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 


tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 
JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 
44 ‘ 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
Buun Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


CHAFF CUTTING, 


~ HINDLEY. 


DESIGNERS AND 


ELECTROTYPERS, 
i p 79 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
1 Jn Small Sizes, AND at = 
5 ae 39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, ~ 


HIGHEST CLASS 


GRINDING, a 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, MECHANICAL WORK 
VENTILATING, aes 
PUMPING, &, A SPECIALTY. . 


Send for Specimen Book, post free, hg 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY’ MARBLES eda a SMSO et gt Es Dla Sel gees ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, — 
always on hand. ! 1 SEN ar ee ain EREET. j Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.0, : 
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sheet of paper, and, with the ink supplied for the purpose, to less cost, and with no chance of the glaze being damaged. 
write the required circular or document. The written paper is Facing bricks and blocks polished like marble are promised at 
placed face downwards on the pad, and after being smoothed less cost by 75 percent. Your readers will be able to judge of 
down by hand, it is withdrawn after a few seconds. Blank these goods by viewing them at Charing Cross Hotel, where the 
sheets of paper can then be applied as fast as possible in the inventor is displaying them. I shall be most pleased, on 
same way, and as they are withdrawn they will be found to application, to give my card for inspecting the same, and will 
have received a clear imprint from the pad. The labour of furnish any information asked for. My desire is to serve those 
washing the pad is dispensed with. The ink evaporates or dis- who are interested in building operations to obtain goods that 
perses in a short time, so that practically the pad is always give great promise of durability and of superior finish. 
ready for use without cleansing. Nothing could be more simple | 
or more satisfactory. | 
IT is proposed to construct a large building for purposes of , 
‘winter amusement at Silloth on a site overlooking the Solway. AMERICAN NOTES. 
The building will be of iron, wood and glass, the seaward side a> Pittsburgh there are being constructed, ut the works of 
to be entirely glazed. ; | Mr. H. M. Bole, eight immense ladles for the Bessemer depart- 
THE Waterworks Company at Matlock Bridge have called ment of the Homestead Steel Works, which are 8 feet 4 inches 
in Mr, W. H. Radford, C.E , of Nottingham, to report whether jn diameter at the top, and 7 feet deep, having a capacity of 
it is advisable to increase the present supply of water, and if so, ' 40 tons. They are probably the largest ladles ever built in the 
which of the springs in the neighbourhood would form the best country. 
source of additional supply. DR. ORTON, of Ohio, in a paper recently read before the 
A SALE is now being held by Messrs. Oetzmann & Co, and American Association for the Advancement of Science, states 
will continue during the present month, The articles which | that there is not the faintest doubt that the natural gas supply 
are being offered at reduced prices include nearly every | in the Indiana and Ohio fields is not only exhaustible, but is 
requisite for house furnishing and decoration. rapidly and surely being exhausted. The gas, he says, is stored 
THE committee of the Lancashire County Council have | in the rocks, where it has been for untold ages. It is not now 
approved of plans by Messrs. Holtom & Fox, of Dewsbury, for , being generated, and every foot that escapes to the surface 
a police-court for Nelson. The building will cost between leaves the quantity remaining for future use just so much 
4,000/. and 5,000/. smaller, The pressure of gas in the wells of Ohio and Indiana 
AN inquiry has been held at Southport by the Local Govern- , fields is steadily diminishing, the decrease already having 
ment Board into an application by the Corporation for power , amounted to 39 or 40 per cent. 
to borrow the sum of 54,924/. for works of public improvement, ACCORDING to the Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph, the 
namely, 37,074/. for improvement of marsh lands and foreshore, | scarcity of gas continues to play the main part in at least a 
9,500/. for completion of the municipal offices, 4,5027. towards | dozen of the leading ironworks. The falling-off in supply, and 
cost of the erection of Barton Street Bridge, 1,500/. for fire- the loss of time, are now so discouraging in some mills that the 
engine purposes, 1,100/. for purposes in connection with men threaten to quit work if the change back to coal is not 
museum, schools of science and art, and art gallery; 550/. for | soon made. There are nearly 8,000 ironworkers on both sides 
market purposes, and 300/. for laying parks. No opposition | of the Monongahela River, who have averaged little more than 


was raised to the application. half-time during three weeks. A number of firms are pre- 
Mr. T. FREEMAN writes :—In the notice which you were | paring for coal to be used in case gas should give out when the 

good enough to insert in relation to the samples of pyrogranite | weather gets colder. 

that I had pleasure in exhibiting at the Architectural Con- A DAM to develop 20,000 indicated horse-power is, the 

versazione at Westminster Town Hall, you did not allude to | Chicago Fournal of Commerce says, to be constructed across 

the fact that these products promise to supersede glazed bricks, the Missouri River, near Helena, Mont. It will be a timbec 

as a white polished surface can be manufactured at 25 per cent. crib structure, 47 feet high and 800 feet long, forming an im- 


we eo" PARQUET FLOORINGS OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


C2 One inch and ¢-inch thick. One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 


Immense Stock a ways ready for Laying. For Material only, exclusive of Lay ing. < 


ex 90" =e 
S RRA IO es ARTISTIC 


ww “i ON iho 1 Bh Tt orm oon 


WwW 
s CARVING. 
\ QW Go aY Wood Backing j ee ae 


Architectural Designs 
Executed in all Styles. 


“AND THE SEA GAVE UP THE DEAD” 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 


President of the Royal Academy, 


A few PROOFS of this FINE ART PLATE can be obtained (if ordered at once), 
price 2s. each; by post, 2s. 2d. | 


BBP. A. GILBERT woon,D, 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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pounding reservoir with an area of 429 miles. The water will | largest iron pipe which has ever been attempted, it is said, in 
be taken from above the dam to the turbines by a tunnel,;} America. Each pipe will be 12 feet 4 inches long, 13 inch 
15 feet by 17 feet cross section, driven through a rock pro- | thick and 5 feet in diameter. The weight of each casting will 
montory. The total cost is estimated at 100,000 dols. The | be 6 tons, or 1 ton per lineal foot, and the ladles employed in 
power developed is to be transmitted electrically to Helena, | pouring the metals have a capacity of 9 tons. The ‘pipe goes 
thirteen miles distant. to Milwaukee to be used in obtaining a water supply from the — 
Tue Cataract Construction Company has secured a large | lake. Eight hundred length, or 4,800 tons of the pipe, haye 
area of land on the Niagara River, beginning a mile and a half | been ordered. 
above the falls, and rights of way for carrying a tunnel under Se eee 
Niagara Village to a point below the falls. The intention is to SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF ART. 
construct a tunnel about 27 feet in diameter from a point below | 3 Brey 
the falls to the upper limit of the property. The tunnel will | THE report of the committee appointed by the Royal Scottish 
have lateral branches at a depth of about roo feet from the | Society of Artto award prizes for communications read or reported 
surface, into which will be sunk numerous vertical shafts at the | on during session 1889-gostates that the committee have awarded » 
points where power will be required. A system of surface | the following prizes :—(1) To William Smith, M.Inst.C. for 
canals will bring the water of the river to the heads of these | his paper on “The Development of the Ship Railway,” a 
shafts, and its action on turbines at the lower ends of the shafts | Hepburn prize, value ten sovereigns ; (2) to William Bruce, 
will develop the power, estimated, it is said, at about 150,000} for his paper on “Improvements on Traps, Disconnecting 
horse-power. Chambers and Drain-pipes,” a Makdougall-Brisbane prize, 
THE Xaciway World, Philadelphia, says the railroad bridge | value five sovereigns; that the special thanks of the Society 
over the Delaware at Easton, which connects the New Jersey | are due to Edward Sang, LL.D., F.R.S.E., for his paper “On, 
Central and the Belvidere-Delaware division of the Penn-| and Exhibition of, the Curves caused by the Vibration of 
sylvania, was completed on October 1. This bridge is one of | Straight Wires, with Historical Notice,” accompanying their 
the longest and most important built in eastern Pennsylvania | thanks with the Society’s honorary silver medal; to W. Be 
for some time. It is also an illustration of engineering skill, | Blaikie, for his paper on “A System of Rapid Surveying and 
as it is built on a curve and has a heavy grade. Range-finding with the Sextant and Slide Rule, principally for 
Military and Exploring Purposes,” accompanying their thanks 
with the Society’s honorary silver medal; to Alexander Clark, 
C.E., for his paper on “ The New Putney Bridge, being Notes 
on Contractors’ Plant and Work,” accompanying their thanks _ 
with the Society’s honorary silver medal ; to A. C. Elliot, D.Sc, 
for his paper on “The Gerard-Barré Hydraulic Railway” 
(Chemin de Fer Glissant), accompanying their thanks with the 
Society’s honorary silver medal. <a 
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THE death is announced of Mr. Mullet, ex-supervising 
architect of the United States Treasury and designer of many 
public buildings, including those occupied by the Departments 
of State, War and the Navy at Washington and the Post Office 
at New York. 

THE Pittsburgh Post of October 6 says :—Little remains to 
be done on the back-river span of the’Ohio connecting railroad 
biidge, and practically the structure is complete. It will bea 
conan thing of reference among river-men whenever any See 

isputes arise as to the erection of bridges. The daring that - 

was displayed when the work of iinebee the big eae into ELECTRIC WELDING. aon 
position was first projected, the widespread attention it at- AT one of the meetings of the Iron and Steel Institutein New —_— 
tracted, and the gratifying success that rewarded ihe efforts of York, Professor Elihu Thomson gave an account of the 
the engineers, have by this time doubtless 1eached every civil- development of electric welding and metal working, and 
ised nation ou the globe, and have successfully demonstrated | exhibited specimens on a Sepeed He showed the heating 
the possibilities of modern bridge-buildine. effect of electric currents traversing a solid metal conductor — 

AT the Newport, Ky., Works, the Addyston Pipe and Steel which gradually brought the metal to the working temperature. — 
Company, of Cincinnati, have begun work on casting the. This temperature was, in the case of easily fusible metals, 
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Fig, 1. Pulley complete as Fixed. ae 
», 2. Pulley with Faceplate removed Wheel, Axle, and Bushes can 
now be pulled out. ei ACES 

3. Pulley-box as it remains in window frame after Wheel, Axle, 
and Bushes removed. Se ea 

» 4. Front views of Wheel and Bushes. 
5 

6 


. Side view of Wheel, Axle, and Bush. . _ Le ec ae 
» 6. Side view of Axle Pulley. peas ek 
Attention is called to the fact that the breakage of cords, in most: — 
cases, is caused by the wheel becoming rusted firmly in, and the — 
cords being forced over the fixed wheel, causing a great amount of 
friction. ae ee 
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- much below a red heat, and was hence unattended with 


luminous effects, which, however, appeared in the case of 
metals softened or fused with greater difficulty. Electric 
welding was now largely in use for the joining of sections of 
wire into one length. 


‘drawing process, and various metals, such as copper, iron, 
brass, &c., were treated in this way. Coils of pipe were now 
made continuously, as section after section of pipe was welded 
on, and there was no limitation to the length of pipe which 
might be so welded and wound as one coil. There was one 


important matter, viz the facility with which the milder grades , 


of steel might be manipulated in the welding by electricity. 
Lengths of chain were now turned out with electrically- 
welded links, the operation being automatic throughout. 
Considered in relation to automatic 
adaptability, the convenience and cleanly nature of the work, 
the perfect control of temperature secured, and the uniformity 
of result, the electric welding and metal-working processes were 
decided advances over the prior art, and seemed destined to a 
wide application. - : ; 

Mr, Gilchrist said from the statement made it was quite 
clear that the-weldability of pretty nearly every metal had been 
completely conquered, and especially the difficulty of welding 
the various kinds of steel. There were one or two uses to 
which steel had been tried, and not successfully, notably that 
of chains, and if the cost was right there would be, no doubt, 
a very great increase in the consumption of steel for purposes 
such as chain making. 

Sir J. Kitson, the president, in proposing a vote of thanks, 
said that Professor Thomson was a distinguished inventor and 
discoverer in the line of electrical research, and amongst the 
wonders of the United States were the works of the Thomson- 
Houston Company, of which he was the inspiring genius. He 
thought it would be almost asin to leave the United States 
without seeing those stupendous works and the wonderful appli- 
cations of this electrical welding. For engineering purposes 
he could see that the power of welding up finished work at a 
bench under the direction of a fitter without the waste of the 
peat in the smith’s fire would enable new forms of metals and 
new applications of steel to be made in the construction of 
engines and machinery of all descriptions. They were only at 
the beginning of the application, and they were very grateful 
to Professor Thomson for showing them in a practical manner 
the methcds and the machinery which he adopted. 
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THE CITY CORPORATION AND WATER SUPPLY. 


ON February 27 the committee of the London Corporation 
was directed to hold a public inquiry into the question of water 
supply, the expense being limited to 2,000/, Sir William 
Guyer Hunter, M.P., accepted the post of president. The 
report has appeared. 

The inquiry was opened on May 23, and, in all, there have 
been thirteen sittings, during which thirty-seven witnesses have 
been examined, whose evidence has been printed zm extenso, 
together with various documents handed in and bearing on the 
subject. There was a general consensus of opinion that the 
supply of water to the public should be in the hands of a public 
authority, and no longer remain, as it is at present, under the 
control of private companies. A considerable amount of 
evidence was given showing numberless inconveniences and 


point it is clear that consumers who from their position or 
wealth can make exceptional terms with the water companies, 
are thus able to obtain advantages which are not shared by the 
general public. This statement, which appears at full length 
in the evidence of Mr. A. E. Dobbs, was made in public ; and, 
although the water companies were invited in general and, in 
specific terms to join in the inquiry, no contradiction has been 
forthcoming. On this point the report remarks :—“ It is need- 
less to point out that such an arrangement prejudices the other 
consumers, and would render nugatory any Parliamentary 
action following on the policy of the various Gas Acts, by 
which the price of the article supplied would rise or fall accord- 
ing to the dividends payable.” 

With the impression that the supply should be in the hands 
of a public authority, the committee visited Manchester and 
Glasgow to inquire the terms and mode in which the adminis- 
tration of the supply was carried out in those cities. The im- 
pression left on the minds of the committee by the evidence 


given in London was strengthened by that given in Manchester 


and Glasgow. In each of those cities the officials examined 
gave evidence showing the advantages and conveniences tha” 
had accrued to the consumers and to the cities themselves from 
the supply being in the hands of a public authority. 

The report then deals with the history of the water question 
in Manchester, and states that the mode in which the transfer 
was there effected would prove a useful Parliamentary precedent 
for a Bill for a similar purpose with reference to London. 

Turning to the case of the metropolis, the committee re- 
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mark that the metropolitan district is supplied by eight com- 
panies. The foremost in capital, and the most ancient in point 
of time, is the New River Company. The other companies 
are—the Chelsea, the East London, the Grand Junction, the 
Kent, the Lambeth, the Southwark and Vauxhall, and the West 
Middlesex. The capital and income of these companies are 
fully set out in the report. . 

On the point of the supply by meter, the committee con- 
sider that in any comprehensive scheme of legislation a clause 
should be inserted giving the consumer the right of being sup- 
plied by meter, and although a detail, they consider it to be an 
important one. They also think that the clauses in the _Man- 
chester and Glasgow Acts requiring all fittings to be issued 
with the approval and under the mark of the water authority 
should be inserted in any Bill on the subject which may be 
presented to Parliament. 

The committee notice a rumour to the effect that they pro- 
posed solely to investigate the supply of water to the City of 
London, for the purpose of saying most emphatically that they 
directed their attention to the water supply of the whole metro- 
politan area; and indeed, as the majority of the citizens of 
London who enter the City for the purpose of gaining their 
livelihood reside with their families in parts other than the 
City itself, it is obvious that any such short-sighted policy on 
the part of the committee would have been absurd. On this 
point it ought to be noted that, inasmuch as the area or water- 
shed from which the supply of water must come, for many 
years, at any rate, or until the public authority to be constituted 
shall think differently, must be that which now supplies the 
metropolis, namely, the water-sheds of the Thames and Lea 
and the Kentish Chalk, and that the maintenance of that area 
in a proper sanitary state is quite as important as is the con- 
venient distribution of the water arising from it, they were 
bound to consider the question as affecting the whole popula- 
tion of London and its suburbs. 

Sir Robert (Rawlinson, when asked whether he had con- 
sidered the question of other sources of water to be obtained 
as an alternative supply, replied that there was in the Thames 
area a sufficient volume of water, and he did not go any further 
than that. The sanitary state of this area should, in the opinion 
of the committee, be in the hands of the water authority which 
it is suggested should be constituted. 

The committee feel that any attempt to recommend piece- 
meal legislation would involve quite as much Parliamentary 
trouble and opposition as the recommendation which afterwards 


appears, for a settlement of the whole question of supply. A 
comparison between the position of Glasgow when it emanci- 
pated itself from the control of the private water companies 
and the present actual position of the metropolis, as a whole, is 
then considered. 

The population supplied with water by the metropolitan 
companies is (according to Major-General Scott), 5,655,619, 
and the estimated value of the eight {companies’ capitals is 


33,444,506/, viz. :— 


Estimated value of ordinary capital . . . » 427,726,473 
Estimated value of preference and loan capitals . + 5,718,033 
£33:444, 506 


Assuming that money can be borrowed at 3/. per cent. the 
following would be the financial result :— 
The assumed net profits of the London water companies 


available for dividend (z.e. after providing for interest 
on the preference and loan capitals) amounted in the 


year 1889-90 to : ; . 4 ° - £939,806 
The interest at 37. per cent. on the market value of the ; 

ordinary capital would amount to, : mi) Ae 831,794 
Showing a surplus, on that basis, of . s Perea fir 4 (Olay 6) 


available for sinking fund or other purposes, 


With regard to the Glasgow supply, the undertaking there is 
pronounced in the report to have been a success, while the 
average daily supply of water per head in Glasgow and London 
when compared is instructive. The Glasgow supply for — 
domestic and all other purposes per head is 49°84 gallons ; for 
domestic purposes only it'is 3367 gallons ; and the estimated 
population supplied is 800,000. The figures for London are as | 
follows :—Domestic and all other purposes, 2991 gallons; 
domestic purposes, 23°93 ; estimated population, 5,581,491. 

The table showing the difference in the relative charges for — 
water in London and at Glasgow is indeed very striking. — 
While the aggregate charges for water rate, water-closets, bath 
and high-service in the case of a 50/. house in the metropolis — 
vary from 2/. 145. (Chelsea Company) to 3/. 4s. (Southwark and — 
Vauxhall), in the case of a house of the same character within 
the municipality of Glasgow the aggregate is 17. 9s. 2d, with 
no extra charges. In the case of more highly-rented houses 
the discrepancy is even more surprising. 

The public authority of Glasgow have largely discharged 
their debt, and one of the most striking and interesting features 
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of their action is the supply of free fountains for the use of the 
poorest classes to draw supplies for domestic purposes, and the 
fact that the hospitals and other charities of the city of Glasgow 
are supplied gratuitously with water. 

The committee have no hesitation in recommending that 
the Court of Common Council should suggest to Parliament a 
representation of the areas as the most effectual way of 
governing the water-shed and managing the supply. In the 
Bill which should be brought in, clauses should be inserted 
fully empowering the water authority to confer with the Thames 
Conservancy Board and the Lea Conservators when and so 
often as those bodies respectively shall be ready to meet on 
the subject, and that such powers should extend to their 
appointing joint committees, if at any time such a course 
should be advisable. The representative water authority, as 
the body which should ultimately solve the question, ought to 
have powers to apply to Parliament on all questions of alterna- 
tive supply, and power to open wells in the manner indicated 
by the evidence of Sir Robert Rawlinson, the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Acts being incorporated for this latter purpose. 

The principle of arbitration in the Glasgow Acts appears to 
be the fairest and the best solution of the question of payment 
to the companies, and the award forms a valuable precedent 
for the arbitrators who should be appointed by clauses in the 
Bill. 

The committee think that a commission issued by the 
Crown would -be the most satisfactory mode ; that the various 
municipal corporations, county councils and sanitary authorities, 
over whose areas the water authority would have control, 
should be represented on the commission ; that, considering 
that the City of London pays, in effect, one-eighth of the 
whole of the rates of the metropolitan area, it should be 
adequately represented on the commission; and the position 
of the London County Council should also be freely acknow- 
ledged and provided for. Proper clauses providing for the 
retirement of the directors and for compensation to the officers 
of the various water companies should be inserted. A certain 
number of the directors of the various companies should be 
included on the commission. 

The quinquennial assessment makes it imperatively neces- 
sary that some solution of the question should be arrived at in 
the next session of Parliament, and that the metropolitan 
members should be communicated with personally upon the 
point. 

The committee point out, as a question of Parliamentary 


arrangement, that any attempt to merely suspend the Quin- 
quennial Assessment Act would provoke the same opposition 
of the water companies as may be expected to the Bill which is 
recommended to be brought in next session, and they feel, 
therefore, more than justified in their opinion that the matter 
should be dealt with as a whole. If the report be agreed to, it 
follows that the prosecution of the Bill in Parliament must, at 
all events technically, fall upon the Corporation, as at tne 
present time no other public body has the power to incur the 
necessary expenditure. COS oo —— 

The committee remark that the Parliament that shall 
successfully legislate for the water-supply of London will solve 
a social question, a greater than which can scarcely be presented 
for their deliberation, or one upon which public opinion has 
more unmistakably called for legislation, whilst to delay its 
consideration is but to still further increase and multiply diffi- 
culties and add to the heavy responsibilities which necessarily 
surround the question. The present report carrries the question 
up to the basis of legislation, and lays down the broad lines 
upon which, in the opinion of the committee, a Bill should be 
presented to Parliament. 


THE SCOTO-IRISH TUNNEL SCHEME. 


A MEETING was held in Belfast on the 17th inst. for the purpose 
of considering the Scoto-Irish Channel Tunnel project. The 
Mayor presided. : : 

Mr. James Barton, C.E., said :—It was not possible with the 
amount of investigation which had been going on up to the 
present time to exactly define the best line for a tunnel between 
Ireland and Scotland, nor to state the estimate with that accu- 
racy which was necessary. What had been done, however, 
would enable them to get a more definite idea of the subject, 
and to approximate the cost in such a way as to enable them to. 
consider the whole question in its bearings before going further. 
The shortest line between Ireland and Scotland was that 
between the north part of Antrim and the Mull of Cantyze. 
Tor Head, not far from Fairhead, was only thirteen miles from 
the Mull of Cantvre, and the depth of water there was 462 feet. 
The advantages to be derived from the carrying out of such a 
project at that point as regards England were so inferior that 
they had come to the conclusion that the crossing there had not 
the advantages which would render it advisable to go further 
with it. The next point between this country and Scotland was 
at Donaghadee, but the depth to be encountered was between 
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eight and nine hundred feet. The distance between Island- 
magee and Wigtonshire was only one mile longer than that 
between Donaghadee and Portpatrick, and the water was within 
100 feet of being as deep. They found that by moving north of 
this depression there was ground which was not subject to these 
objections. By taking a line between Islandmagee, running in 
the direction north-east by east of the point where the depth 
was $09 feet, they got a position for the tunnel which could 
cross the Channel with no greater depth than that. The in- 
creased length of approach tunnels for the greater depth made 
up for the detour to the north, and so gave a total length of 
33 miles of tunnel. He then described the line as proposed to 
leave the Northern Counties Railway near Whitehead, to pass 
out under the sea at the headland known as the Gobbins, to 
enter Wigtonshire outside Loch Ryan at Portobello, passing 
under Wierston Hill and running up to Stranraer, where it 
would be connected with the existing lines of railway. 
None but good gradients were proposed, as he believed 
the traffic would be very heavy. The worst gradient would be 
1in 75. Inthe Mont Cenis, St. Gothard and Arleburg tunnels 
the average gradient was I in 4o. The Mersey was steeper 
still, but the Severn had a flatter gradient, 1 in 90. It was pro- 
posed by arrangement with the Northern Counties Company to 
double their line to Carrickfergus Junction, and to add a third 
line from Carrickfergus Junction to Belfast, so that English 
trains would run direct into Belfast. The speaker then ex- 
plained the method by which it would be proposed to ventilate 
_ the tunnel, illustrating his remarks by diagrams. It would be 
necessary, before a full report could be placed before the public 
generally, to make a fuller examination of a depression in the 
Channel of over 1,609 feet, and to take bearings. At present, 
consequently, estimates and other statements should be re- 
garded as of a preliminary character. Professor Hull, of the 
Geological Survey, the highest authority on geology in this 
country, would explain to them fully the geology of the Channel. 
A question which would be prominent in their minds would be, 
Could water be kept out of the tinnel at this depth? He 
believed no danger would arise on this score, and quoted in 
support of his opinion Sir Douglas Fox, engineer of the Mersey 
Tunnel; Sir Benjamin Baker, engineer of the Forth Bridge; 
Sir John Hawkshaw, Mr. Hawkshaw and others. These views 
went to show that strata below the action of water by gravity 
are relieved from the danger which they have above the sea- 
level. The proposed tunnel would have 150 feet from the roof 
to the bed of the sea. There are only 30 feet in the Mersey 
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and 4o in the Severn, but he thought it well to be on the safe 
side, With regard to the cost of the tunnel, he must only say — 
that the cost of tunnelling below the sea was practically the 
cost of tunnelling above the sea, with the addition of the cost of 
ventilation and pumping. The cost of tunnelling at Mont 
Cenis, the first of the Swiss tunnels, was 224/. per yard. Sub- 
sequent tunnels had decreased to 142/. a yard and 107/., so that 
probably the cost would be about 100/. per yard. Theré would 
be the cost of the shafts of the additional railways connecting 
the tunnel with the Northern Company’s railway and with 
Stranraer, and there was pumping and ventilating machinery 
given in the estimate at 661,000/,, making a total of 7,261,000/._ 
Adding Io per cent. for contingencies the total cost would be 
8,000,000/, This sum might seem very large, but larger sums 
were being spent on the Manchester Ship Canal and the Suez 
Canal. The financial aspect ofthe question was not at present 
being placed before the public. They were only being put in 
possession of the preliminary investigations in order that they 
might be in possession of definite ideas as to what could be 
done and at what price. ee ae 
Professor Hull gave a scientific explanation of the strata 
which the proposed tunnel would go through. He said the 
data were quite sufficient to enable them to arrive approxi- 
mately at a fair estimate of the nature of the rocks and strata 
to be encountered in making the tunnel. He then described 
the geological formation of the country on either side of the 
Channel and of the bottom of the Channel itself. He was 
satisfied, he concluded, that there were no geological difficulties 
likely to be encountered in the construction of this tunnel which ~ 
engineering skill would not be able to meet. oe PRE Re 
Mr. J. T. Barton, C E., dealt with the ventilation of the 
tunnel. A series of large ventilating fans would be placed at 
the pumping station at either end of the tunnel at a distance of 
about twenty-four miles from each other. These fans would 
draw the foul air out; and it being arranged to have four 
currents of air in the tunnel, they could have a perfectly pure 
supply of air passing through at the rate of two miles an hour, 
He pointed out that the progress which had been made in 
carrying out similar undertakings within recent years justified 
them in concluding that the work proposed could be carried 
out in about ten or twelve years. If the tunnel were con- 
structed the length of time occupied in travelling from Belfast — 
to various English and Scotch towns would be as follows :- 
Belfast to Glasgow, 153 miles in 4 hours; Belfast to Carlisle, 
163 miles in 4 hours; Belfast to London (7 hours from Carlisle), 
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11 hours ; Belfast to Liverpool and Manchester, 7 hours; to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 6} hours; to Edinburgh, 5 hours from 
Belfast. He had no doubt that ere 1990 the joining of the two 
countries would be within measurable distance. 

The following resolutions were adopted :— 

“That a communication between Great Britain and Ireland 
by a tunnel, so as to bring Ireland into unbroken communica- 
tion with the railway systems of Scotland and England, would 
be an immense advantage to both countries.” 

“ That the explanations given, should they be confirmed by 
further investigation made, give ground for expectation that 
this project will prove capable of being carried out, and that 
within a reasonable time, and at an expense which would be 
more than compensated by the Imperial and commercial 
advantages which would be secured thereby.” 

Mr. Macassey, C.E., moved as an amendment :—-“ That 
this meeting cordially approves of the proposal to construct a 
tunnel between Scotland and Ireland, but as the particulars of 
only one route have been submitted, it would be premature to 
express any opinion as to the best course to be selected for 
the construction of the tunnel, and that this meeting stands 
adjourned to a future date, not earlier than three months from 
the present time, to allow of other engineers who may wish to 
do so to lay their proposals before the public of Belfast.” 

The amendment was declared out of order. 

Mr. Barton stated that 77. per yard would do far more than 
lift the material from the tunnel during its construction. He 
did not think that the wages in Switzerland were treble those 
of this country. 

The Chairman suggested that the following shouid be added 
to the last motion to be proposed—“ And that it shall be within 
the power of such committee to consider also the claims of any 
other course for the tunnel which may be brought before them.” 

Sir Wm. Q. Ewart said there was no prospect whatever of 
the sum of ten millions which had been mentioned by Mr. 
Barton being raised by railway companies or provided, except 
the Government could see its way to grant them aid; but he 
had no doubt the company would be able to obtain guarantees 
for any deficit of interest, if there should be any, to satisfy the 
Government requirements. The tunnel would dispose of the 
English mail question, and would render impossible the delays 
in the delivery of letters which at present take place on this 
side of the Channel. He concluded by proposing the following 
resolution :—“ That in view of the national importance of such 
a communication, the project be brought before the Govern- 


ment, and the claims for a grant of such financial assistance as 
would enable it to be carried out be urged upon them, and that. 
the members of Parliament representing the districts interested 
irrespective of their political views, be asked to join in 
pressing it.” 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, and a committee 
of noblemen and gentlemen was appointed to consider further 
proposals which may be laid before the meeting, or whether 
any practicable effect could be given to the same, and if so to 
take such steps as they may consider advisable. 


EXPERIMENTS AT SALFORD SEWAGE WORKS, 


For aconsiderable time, says the Manchester Guardian, experi- 
ments in sewage treatment have been in progress at the Salford 
Corporation sewage works at Mode Wheel. These works and 
the intercepting sewer which is connected with them were con- 
structed some years ago at very great expense, but at no time 
have they accomplished satisfactorily the work for which they 
were intended. Inside and outside the Town Council loud 
complaints have been made from time to time with regard to 
the impurity of the effluent water which has been permitted to 
pass from the works into the Irwell, while people living in the 
neighbourhood have been almost continually complaining of 
the stench from the works. In a half-hearted sort of way the 
Building Committee, that has had charge of the works, has 
been in the habit of declaring that the works were efficient, and 
that the criticisms which were indulged in were only the out- 
come of atendency to vilify everybody and everything con- 
nected with Salford. But by commencing, as they did some 
time ago, a series of experiments with the sewage, the com- 
mittee practically admitted that the severe things which were, 
and still are, said about the works were not altogether un- 
warranted. Perhaps the delay in dealing with the question 
was due, to some extent, to a‘ feeling that, as Salford occupied 
what is practically the lowest position in the watershed, it was 
not worth while for the Salford Corporation to embark in a 
further large expenditure on their sewage works in order to 
clarify the effluent while all the Local Boards and _ local 
authorities higher up the stream were doing nothing whatever 
to prevent the pollution of the river. Now, however, there is 
very strong reason for immediate action being taken by the 
Salford Corporation and all the other authorities concerned. 
Opposite the Salford sewage works and at various other points 
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the bed of the river becomes the bed of the Manchester Ship 
‘Canal, which is now within measurable distance of completion, 
and it is apparent that if the water is kept in the foul, ill-smel- 
ling condition in which it is at present the canal will prove the 
reverse of attractive to the crews of the large merchant ships 
which we hope soon to see riding proudly along on the surface 
of its waters. Indeed, it is not to> much to say that with the 
water in its present condition the canal in the neighbourhood 
of the docks would be not merely disagreeable, but a positive 
source of danger to the health of all who had occasion to use it 
or to go near it. All this being so, the Corporation of Salford 
are now very properly desirous of doing what they can to pre- 
vent the pollution of the river themselves and to endeavour.to 
deter others from polluting it. The care of the works at Mode 
Wheel was a month ago transferred from the Building Com- 
mittee to the River Irwell Conservancy Committee, of which 
Mr. Alderman Walmsley is chairman, and it is hoped that the 
transfer may lead to vigorous action. 

Last week, in continuation of t 
reference has been made, Messrs. Peter Spence & Sons, of the 
Manchester Alum Works, have been showing in operation 
‘their patent aluminoferric process, for which they claim that it 
is the most efficient and economical system of precipitation 
yet introduced. Aluminoferric, as its name indicates, is a 
compound of persulphates of alumina and iron, the iron, how- 
ever, being present in comparatively small proportion. The 
aluminoferric, which is produced in solid cakes or slabs 
weighing about 56 lbs. each, is enclosed in a perforated wooden 
box or cage made of iron bars, and when immersed in the 
sewage it dissolves, with the result that the alumina seizes upon 
and mordants the impurities, combines with them, and carries 
them down in an insoluble form, both the suspended and dis- 
solved colouring matter being at the same time precipitated. 
Practically no. plant except the box or cage referred to is 
required. The effluent, besides being clarified, is left in a non- 
alkaline condition, and is therefore not liable to subsequent 
putrescence—a very important point when it is remembered 
that the effiuent will flow into the Ship Canal. The sludge, it 
is further claimed, is by this process reduced to a minimum, 
the aluminoferric itself being entirely soluble, and adding 
nothing practically to the weight of the sludge which remains 
to be dealt with. As is well known, the treatment of the 
sludge is a most difficult matter in connection with all sewage 
works. In London it has only been found possible to get rid 
of the sludge by carrying it out to sea in large steamers. How 
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the Salford Corporation will ultimatel 
known. Whether the claims which Messrs, Spence & Sons - 
put forward for their process are justified by what has been 
done this week at Salford is not yet definitely known. 
The process has been tried on the entire sewage of the 
borough of Salford as discharged into the tanks, at the rate of 
10,000,000 gallons per day. The large number of visitors to 
the works gave indication of the widespread interest which is _ 
at present taken in the subject of sewage purification, Every 
facility was offered for the inspection of the process. The 
visitors seemed much impressed with its extreme simplicity 
and with the purity of the effluent, which resembled in colour 
water such as might have come from a piece of moorland. 
Samples of it were taken for analysis at various times duting 
three days, but the analysis has not yet been completed, It 
also remains to be discovered how far the quantity and 
condition of the sludge bear out the statements of the patentees, 
The question of cost has also to be looked into. In the course 
of a few weeks it is expected that the committee of the 
Corporation which has the matter in hand will presenta report, 
in which they will discuss the comparative merits of the various 
systems which have been tried, and make a recommendation to 
the Council. 
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REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS, 


UNDER the auspices of the National Registration of Plumbers’ 
District Council, a meeting was lately held in the High Schooi 

at Arbroath for the purpose of considering the formation of a 
class under the programme of the City and Guilds of London. 
Institute. Provost Keith presided, and was supported by Mr. 
M’Bain, banker, Mr. Ross, rector of the High School, and other — 
prominent citizens. There was a large attendance of journey- — 
men and apprentice plumbers, a few of the masters being also 
present. The Chairman referred in congratulatory terms to 
the advances of science in relation to plumberwork, hoping | 
that those present would embrace the Opportunity offered by — 
such advances, and introduced Mr. A. L. Peacock, teacher of — 
plumbing in the Technical Institute, Dundee, who then gave 
his introductory lecture on “Lead: its various properties, — 
methods of preparation, qualitiés, sizes, weights, applications — 
and behaviour when exposed to action of gases,” instancing the 
galvanic action set up by lead in proximity to zinc immersed in _ 
water, and concluding by referring to the importance of a 
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knowledge of electricity to plumbers, both as a branch of 
business and as enabling them to avoid mistakes in their more 
ordinary work. Mr. Henderson, secretary of the Registration 
District Council, then spoke on the origin, progress and 
importance of registration when combined with such a scheme 
of specialised technical education as had been drafted by the 
Plumbers’ Company, whereby a boy intending to be a plumber 
would have his arithmetical and geometrical studies brought to 
bear upon the facts of his future work, and concluded by 
moving a vote of thanks to Provost Keith for presiding, which 
was heartily given. Mr. M’Bain, Mr. Ross and Mr. Symon 
also addressed the meeting, expressing the hope that some 
young plumber would honour Arbroath by bringing to it a 
medal as a student of masonry had already done, and that the 
lecture would doubtless incite the curiosity of the pupils for 
further knowledge. At the close explanations were given, and 
a number of names enrolled as students. 


A public meeting has been held in Preston, under the 
auspices of the Local Committee of the National Registration 
of Plumbers. ‘The district comprises Preston, Wigan, Chorley, 
Leyland, Lytham, St. Annes, Blackpool, Fleetwood, Longridge, 
and the whole of Lancashire north of Preston. The chair was 
taken by Dr. Brown, and amongst those present were the 
Mayor of Preston, Drs. Sellers and Dunn, Messrs. W. Ascroft, 
J.P., Y. W. Booth, Wansbrough, James Hoos, R.P., and W. 
Scott, R.P., P. S. Park, F.S.1., Croasdale, Whitwell, Park, 
Bilsborough, Withnell, &c. 

The Chairman, in opening the meeting, said :—The neces- 
sity for registering qualified plumbers is admitted by the lead- 
ing men in the trade, as well as by the medical profession and 
other representatives of the public. It is considered by them 
to be one of the best remedies for the dangers and discomforts 
which arise‘from bad plumbing. The object of registration is 
to enable the public to distinguish between qualified and un- 
qualified men. The introduction of the system must gradually 
tend to establish a higher order of plumbingwork in general, 
for it will be necessary hereafter for candidates}to pass an 
examination in the principles as well as in the practice of their 
trade in order to obtain registration. The system gives men a 
definite inducement to seek instruction through technical 
classes. 

Mr. P. S. Park, hon. secretary and treasurer, read the annual 
report. 
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The Mayor moved, “ That the meeting is of opinion that the 
registration of only those plumbers who are qualified to under- 
take the carrying out of sanitary and other plumbingwork is 
calculated to produce in the immediate future a marked im- 
provement in matters of health, and that every possible step 
ought to be taken to promote the registration of plumbers.” 
He urged plumbers and other artisans to feel the responsibility 
of the work in which they were engaged. They were engaged 
in an occupation which, if properly performed, might add to 
the life, health and happiness of the community, and which, if 
neglected, might add to that terribly destructive death-rate 
that so appalled them all. He hoped that architects and builders 
would henceforth see to it that they provided in the specifica- 
tions that the plumbingwork must be done by registered 
members. 

Mr. W. Ascroft, president of the Harris Institute, seconded 
the motion. Plumbers’ work, he said, ought only to be done 
by men of proved ability and reputation. If that was true 
among people in high rank and large houses suffered from bad 
work, how much greater must be the damage done by defective 
work in the homes of those whose houses were of an inferior 
description, and where the plumbing and sanitary work was 
done in a less expensive manner? An enormous responsibility 
rested upon those in the plumbing trade. In most trades 
increased proficiency would be required, ard men were now in 
most professions required to pass a strict examination of pro- 
ficiency. He thought it was very much to the credit of the 
powerful companies in London that they were so wisely using 
their influence and wealth in promoting the education of the 
people engaged in the trades of the country. At the Harris 
Institute a good work was being done ; they had large classes ; 
the instruction was of a useful character, and if they got help 
from the Corporation, which he trusted they would before long, 
they would be able to increase their teaching appliances, not 
only in the plumbing but other trades. He thought the com- 
mittee had done its work well and with strict impartiality ; they 
had a most excellent secretary, and he hoped that by-and-by 
they would see the movement spreading over the country, so 
that greater instruction and intelligence would raise English 
labour to%a higher standard than it occupied at present. 

Mr. Hoos, R.P., a working man, supported the motion ina 
practical speech. He observed that the legitimate and capable 

| plumber had been much traduced owing to the errors of illegiti- 
mate and incapable workmen who ought to be styled the 


| “tinkers of the trade.” He believed that plumbers should be 
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thoroughly grounded by education theoretically and technically, 
and that they were pursuing a work which would elevate those 
engaged in that branch of work. He urged that corporations 
should insist that their sanitary inspectors should have a 
practical knowledge of plumbing, and said that pressure was 
to be brought to bear upon them to effect this, 

Mr. Scott, R P., also supported the motion, and expressed 
himself anxious to do all he could for the welfare of the coming 
generation of workmen. He hoped that public bodies would 
give them more encouragement than they had done, and 
emphasised the importance of the sanitary inspectors having a 
knowledge of plumbing. 

The motion was carried, and the meeting terminated with 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman. ; 


BESSEMER STEEL IN AMERICA. 


THE meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute in New York has 
been as successful as the most Sanguine member could desire. 
The Bessemer gold medal was awarded to the Hon. Abram 
Hewitt, at whose works the first experimental Bessemer con- 
verter was made in 1856, and who was also the first ironmaster 
in America to build an open-hearth furnace. 

_ Mr. Hewitt, in acknowledging the honour conferred upon 
him by the Institute, said that he could make no pretensions to 
either scientific or practical knowledge, which ordinarily con- 
stituted the merit of the eminent men whom they had hitherto 
decorated with the Bessemer medal. The marvellous invention 
of Sir Henry Bessemer had revolutionised. the iron and steel 
trade of the world during the last thirty-five years. To-day the 
production of steel of all kinds had reached ten million tons, 
and nearly one-half of it was produced by the Bessemer pro- 
cess. It was still rapidly advancing upon the domain occupied 
by the ordinary iron of commerce, and it was quite evident that 
the time was not far distant when iron would be regarded as a 
relic of the past, although in some special branches its use 
would survive, serving to remind them of processes which 
otherwise would have been consigned to history. The 
effects of this invention upon the economic, social and 
political condition of the world were very striking. It was in- 
conceivable to them how the world even existed without the 
appliances of modern civilisation, and it was quite certain 
that if we were deprived of the results of these inventions 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. 

Oakes ma 1s. 8d. 55 

Walnut ,, Ae 1s. 11d. “ 

| Oak, l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7 10s. a square. 

Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6 18s. a square. 
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H SONS, 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 2 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS. | | 
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the greater portion of the human race would perish by starva- 

tion, and the remainder would relapse into barbarism. Steel 
was now produced at acost less than that of common iron. 

The effect had been most marked—first, the cost of constructing 
railways had been so greatly reduced as to permit of their 
extension into sparsely-inhabited regions, and the consequent 

occupation of distant territory otherwise beyond the reach of 
settlement ; secondly, the cost of transportation had been 
reduced to so low a point as to bring into the markets of the 
world crude products which formerly would not bear removal, 
and were thus excluded from the exchanges of commerce. The 
practical result of these two causes had been to reduce the 
value of food products throughout the civilised world, and 

inasmuch as cheap food was the basis of all industrial develop- 
ment and the necessary condition for the amelioration of 
humanity, the present generation had witnessed a general rise 
in the wages of labour, accompanied by a fall in the price of 
the food which it consumed. In the essential elements of 
comfort the workmen of our day were enabled to earn and to 
expend at least double the amount which was at their command 
in any previous age of the world. These were material results, 
but they were accompanied with the slow but sure elevation of 
the great mass of society. No better evidence of this could be 
afforded than in the association of working men for the advance- 
ment of their mutual and social condition. Troublesome 
as the trade unions might have been, they indicated a step 
in advance which should be the subject of congratulation 
among all well-wishers of the race. He could see nothing 

but good to come out of the modern tendency to -asso- 
ciation; and he held it to be one of the chief glories 
of Sir Henry Bessemer that he had contributed more 


than any other man to that condition of industry which 


compelled all who were engaged in its conduct to combine on — 


a scale unknown before Sir Henry’s time in the work of 


economic production and equitable distribution. The first — 


striking result in the cheapening in the cost of the production 
and transportation of food products was felt in Great Britain, 


which was now compelled to import at least two-thirds of its 
consumption. 
regions with the products of India in the English market 
altered the whole condition of agriculture in the British Isles. 
The profitable raising of wheat practically became impossible, 
and the farmers who had depended upon it: could no longer 


pay the rents stipulated in their leases. A genecal reduction of 


rent, therefore, became necessary, which, of course, reduced | 


Solid g-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, § 
laid and polished, from £5 a square. a 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. — 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. — 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 


BILLS 


Wrought-Iron Work. 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 


OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 
Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. - 


The competition of the Western States wheat 
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the income of the landlords. The aristocracy of Great Britain 
PATENTS. 


was a survival of previous conditions, depending for its exist- 
ence upon the ownership of the land and the revenue derived : ’ 
from i Hence a Ante: if not fatal, blow at the domination | [This List of Pat:nts is compiled ree ie ipa ie Seidel 
of what may be termed the privileged class of Great Britain Mr. G.H. Rayner, of the firm of awe L on, W C.F E 
was struck, unintentionally doubtless, by the invention of ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery ad: L Phi A: ee 
Bessemer. Turning from Great Britain to the United States, whom all particulars and information relating 10 £ atents 
the effects of the Bessemer invention had been even more may be had gratuitously.) 
prenounced and striking. The cheapening of the cost of 
transportation had enabled them to increase enormously the 
sales of food products in foreign markets, and the Bessemer 
invention had enabled them to reduce their national debt, 
and finally to pay off the outstanding bonds at maturity. Since 
1870, when Bessemer rails began to be used, the rate of trans- 
portation had been reduced about two-thirds, and an eminent 
authority had recently stated that the difference in a single year 
would now amount to one thousand millions of dollars, a very 
large portion of which was directly traceable to the greater 
durability of the track, due to steel rails and the capacity to 
haul increased loads not only in the cars, but in the train. 
Then, again, a vast extension and new direction of commerce 
had resulted from the construction of steel vessels. The size 
of these vessels had enormously increased, and the cost of 5 
operating them had been reduced in a corresponding degree, grates.” (Wilhelm Lonholdt, Germany.) 
comparing very favourably with the reduction of cost. upon 15892. Jas. Edward Trigg and Anthony John Byrd, for 
land, which was about one-third of what it was ten years ago. | “ Improvements in window-cleaning apparatus.” 
The commercial world had been converted into a vast clearing- 15901, John Edward Sears, for “Improvements in ven- 
house for the exchange of products. One country might sell | tilators,” 
eore ae it Se or buy more has ae A particular 15937. Thos. Taberner and Wm. Taberner, for “ The 
country, but the difference was counterbalanced by a corre- | ,,i-ing and lowering of window-blinds by means of a pulley and 
sponding sale and purchase from some other country. He was ' jever to be fitted on the end of a roller.” 
sorry to say that fact had been slightly overlooked in the last : a : 
six months in that country. Mr. Hewitt concluded the address 15939. Ernest Valentine Orford, for “ Improvements in the 
as follows :—The career of Bessemer was admirable, not only manufacture of flush-bolts and barrel-bolts. ; 
in having added to the general wealth, but in the employment 15985. Ludwig Kern, for “ An improved support for builders 
of his share in the proceeds of his invention for the spread of and decorators’ platforms or stagings.” 
knowledge, the progress of industry, and the reward of efforts 16014. John Thomas Johnson, for ‘“ Improvements in 
to promote the welfare of the race. I think, therefore, that I | drawer-knobs.” 
am justified in asking you to carry back to Sir Henry Bessemer 16147. Chas. Edward Percy Gabriel, for “ Improvements in 
a message of gratitude from his “kin beyond the sea,” whose | flushing cisterns.” 
homes he has made more happy, whose country he has 
developed, whose burdens of debt he has lightened, and whose 
progress in all the arts of civilisation he has placed upon a 
basis as durable as the material with which his name will ever 
be associated. 
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Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
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Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c., 
FREE BY POST. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


15793. Danl. Campbell and George Ludwig Schultz, for 
“ Improvements in the construction of bridges.” 

15811. Harry Hardy, for “ Improvements in stays and 
fasteners for casement windows.” 

15834. John Sidney Crowley, for ‘ Improvements in or 
relating to cans for paint, enamel and varnish.” 

15843. John Sim, for ‘‘ Improvements in and fittings re- 
lating to casement windows and doors, and to other doors and 
windows.” 

15880. Wm. Worrell Dunnett, for ‘‘ Improvements in piping 
for building walls.” 

15887. Geo. Fredk. Redfern, for “Improvements in fire- 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
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JAMES EGAN 
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DECORATOR & STAINED 
GLASS PAINTER. 
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J. & H. LAND, 


98 CANNON ST.,. LONDON, E.C. 
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SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS. 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 
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Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
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CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs Ree carried out, Estimates Free, 
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9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS &WOOD 
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NOTICE. 
HE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, Incorporated by Royal 
Char:er, 12 Great George Street, Westminster. 

Under the Provisions of the Charter of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
the present ‘ Practice ” qualification for admission to membership will 
cease after August 26, 1891. . 
- Applications for admission to the Fellowship without Examination 
must be made before the above date on forms to be obtained of the 
Seeretary. The following are eligible, subject to the rules laid down 
in the By-laws, viz. :— 

Surveyors, whether connected with Architecture, Engineering, 
Land, Building or Mining. Land or Estate Agents, resident or other- 
wise. 

After August 26, 1891, the admission to the several classes of Pro- 
fessional Membership will be by Examination. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BATH —Nov. 26.—Designs are invited from Architects in 
Bath for a Board School for 100 Girls and 100 Infants. Pre- 
miums of 15/, and Io/. offered. Mr. H. A. Simmons, Clerk to 
the Board. 

CovENTRY.—Nov. 30.—Plans, &c., are invited for Erection 
of Baths. Premiums of 1oo/. and 50/7. Mr. E. J. Purnell, 
Corporation Surveyor, Coventry. 

Mor eEy.—Nov. 21.—Sketch Designs are invited for the 
Proposed Town Hall. Premiums of 100, 50 and 25 Guineas. 
Mr. M. Harold Sykes, Borough Surveyor, Morley. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES —-Nov. 25 —Designs are invited for 
Laying out a Public Park. Premiums of 50/, 25/. and Iod/. 
The Borough Engineer, Stockton-on-Tees. - 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERAVON.—Oct. 31 —For Building Shop and Premises. 
Mr. G. F. Lambert, Architect, Bridgend. 


SCHOOLIN 
oa 


(im 


i 


fixed. 


_N.B.—See that *‘SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon 


EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA.—For Alterations, Crespigny House 
Surveyor, Kensington Stores, London, W. 


BAILDON.—Nov. 6.—For Building Villa Residences. 
John Waugh, C.E., Sunbridge Chambers, Bradford. 


BARNSLEY.— Nov. 4 —For Building Four Houses, Offices 
and other Works, for the Barnsley British Co-operative Society. 
Messrs. Wade & Turner, Architects, 10 Pitt Street, Barnsley. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS. — Nov. 3. — For Enlargement of 
Board School, Oxford Street. Mr. John Harrison, Architect, 
16 Hartington Terrace, Barrow-in-Furness. 

BELrast —Nov. 4.—For Retort-house and other Build- 
ings, &c., at the Gasworks.. The Manager, Gasworks, Belfast. 

BETHNAL GREEN —Nov. 6.—For Construction of Sewers 
(1,000 feet). Mr. F. W. Barratt, Surveyor, Church Row, 
Bethnal Green. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—Nov. 3.—For Erection of Buildings and 
Alterations at the West Yard. Mr. F. W. Lacey, Surveyor, 
Town Hall Chambers, Bournemouth. 

BRADFORD.—Nov. 3.—For Building Weaving-shed and 
Warehouse. Mr. Samuel Robinson, Architect, 5 Exchange, 
Bradford. 

BRENTWOOD.—Nov. §.—For Erection of Covered Brick~ 
Building and Construction of Swimming-bath Within, at the 
Schools. Mr. J. Owen Perry, Clerk to the Hackney Guardians, 
Homerton, N.E. 

BRITISH GUIANA — Dec. 31.—For Construction, Main- 
tenance and Working of Railway Extension. Secretary to 
Government, Georgetown, Demerara. 

BUCKINGHAM.—Nov, 1.—For Sinking Trial Shafts in con- 
nection with Water-supply Works, Maids Moreton. Mr. 
Baldwin Latham, Engineer, 12 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

BURGHEAD, CO. ELGIN.=Nov. 11.—For Building Two. 
Houses and Altering Existing Buildings at Coastguard Station. 
The Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Craven 
Street, Charing Cross. 


Mr. 


G'S PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 
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every 
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CARRICKFERGUS.—Noy. 3.—For Building Rectory. Mr. 


Samuel P. Close, Architect, 53 Waring Street, Belfast. 


CHARLTON KINGS —Nov. 7.—For Erection of Office and 
Cart-shed, Removing Weighing-machine and Building Boundary 
Walls to Stoneyard. Mr. James Villar, Surveyor, 14 Cambray, 
Cheltenham. 

CLEATOR Moor.—Nov. 7.—For Building Warehouse for 
Co-operative Society. Mr. J. C. Teasdale, Secretary, Cleator 
Moor Co-operative Society, Limited, Cleator Moor. 


DEWsBURY.—Nov. 4.—For Extension of Building Society’s 
Offices. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 


DUBLIN.—Nov. 4.—For New Pumping-station and Supply- 
ing and Erecting Boilers, Engines and Pumps. Mr. Spencer 
Harty, City Surveyor, City Hall, Dublin, 


ELLAND.—Nov. 6 —For Building Three Houses and Stores 
for the Industrial Society. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Archi- 
tects, Post Office Buildings, Halifax. 


ETON.—Nov. 6.—For Building Turbine Pump-house and 
other Works. Mr. G. H. Long, Town Clerk, 4 Park Street, 
‘Windsor. 

FRASERBURGH.—Nov. 1.—For Building Stable Offices. 
Messrs. Ellis & Wilson, Architects, 1814 Union Street, Aber- 
deen. 

GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—Oct. 31.—For Erection of 
Station Buildings, Stationmasters’ Houses, Cottages, &c. Mr. 
Joseph Hadfield, Secretary, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 


KETTERING.—Nov. 8.—For Alterations at the Workhouse. 
Messrs. Gotch & Saunders, Architects, 1 George Street, 
Kettering. 

KIRKBY LONSDALE.— Nov. 14.— For Building Large 
Country House. Mr. Wm. Verity, Architect, Moot Hall, 
Wigan. 

LANCASTER ASYLUM.—Oct. 31.—For Building Medical 
‘Superintendent’s Residence. Mr. E. Howard Dawson, Archi- 
tect, 41 Market Street, Lancaster. 


LEAMINGTON.—Oct. 31.—For Building Board School for 


LONDON.—Nov. 4.—For Supplying Cast Ironwork 
Three Years. Mr. Henry Blake, 
Office, Guildhall, E.C, 

LoNDON.—Nov. 28.—For Lighting Western District of 
City by Electricity. Mr. Henry Blake, Principal Clerk, 
Sewers Office, Guildhall, E C. rus 

MANCHESTER.—Nov. 1.—For Providing and Fixing Gym- 
nastic Apparatus, Uprights and Bearers, also Trestles and 
Plank Flooring at Leaf Street Baths, The City Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Manchester. 

MENSTON.—Nov. 1.—For Building Two Houses. Mr, A. 
Marshall, Architect, Otley. Che 

MORDEN.—Nov. 3.—For Construction of Sewers, Man- 
holes, &c., and Roads, Hobald’s Farm. ~ Mr. | ; 
Clerk to the Burial Board, Battersea Rise. - 

MORECAMBE.—Nov. 3.—For Building Six Houses. Mr, 
C. D. Collinson, Architect, 125 Swan Arcade, Brook Street, 
Bradford. 

MORPETH.—Nov. 15.—For Extension of Infirmaries at the 
County Lunatic Asylum. Mr. Cresswell, County Architect, 
Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Cas during 
Principal Clerk, Sewers 


NEWTOWNBREDA.—Nov. 6.—For Building Presbyterian 


Church, Mr, Vincent Craig, Architect, 5 Lombard Street, 
Belfast. i 


PLUMSTEAD.—Noy, 12.—For Erection of Fire-escape Stair- 


cases at the Infirmary, and Building Wards and Werkshops 
at the Union House. Mr. J. O. Cook, Architect, 1a Eleanor 
Place, Woolwich. . 


QUORDON.—Nov. 6,—For Providing and Laying ‘Water 


Mains, with Sluices, Fire Hydrants, &c. Mr. George Hodson, 
F.G.S., Engineer, Abbey Buildings, Westminster. _ 


SANDGATE.—For Supply of Staffordshire Blue Bricks, &c., 
Mr.Ja B; 
Walton, Engineer, 6 Great College Street, Westminster, S.W. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—Nov. 10.—For Construction of Wharf at 
the Eastern Town Quay. Mr. J. G. Poole, Surveyor, 2 Port- 


Cast-iron Outfall Pipes, Iron Piles and Girders. 


land Street, Southampton. 


- H. Bishop, _ 


SWANSEA.—Nov. 18.—For Additions, &c., to the Welcome _ 
Coffee Tavern. Messrs. J. Buckley Wilson & Glendinning 
Moxham, Architects, 15 Castle Street, Swansea. ee, 


SWINDON.—Nov. 12.-—For Addition to Ship Inn, Mr. 
R. J. Beswick, Architect, Fleet Street, Swindon. =a 


‘4 WELLS LIGHT.” ARCH” SMITH & STEVENS. 
Wallwork & Wells’s Patents (Reg.), 2 B U i LD -E R’ S oe (F RANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), iS : 
2 Offices: —17 Princes Street, Hanover Square. 


(ran Factory :—Ferdinand Street, Chalk Farm. 
2 Are the Sole Manufacturers ofthe = 
NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK ~ 
LOCK-SWITCH  — 


SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


300 Boys. Mr. F. Foster, Architect, Euston Place, Leaming- 
ton Spa. 

_. LEEDS —Oct. 31.—For Building Two Terrace 
Potternewton. Messrs. Swale & Mitchell, 
Albion Street, Leeds. 


Houses, 
Architects, 98 
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Protected by over 


50 
British and Foreign PATENTS, 


PORTABLE LIGHT 


UP TO 


4,000 Candle Power. : 
pose Rene ; (Patent October 1,1890), = 
OVER With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 


ALSO COCKBURN 


PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS, 


The most accurate and reliable made, whereby all 
risk of Fire is eliminated. 


4,000 SOLD 


In TWO Years. 


=, USED Larceny by Messrs Tancred, 
4  Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- 
— all, Bush, Brass, Chappell, 
Kirk & Randall, Jackson, 
= Kinninmoat, Mowlem, Pear- 
son, Stimpson, Waddell, and 

all the Leading Builders 


Adopted by 12 Governments. 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG |They are in use (amongst many other places) a 
PATTERN 3 the following establishments :— ae 


Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 
Genera! Post Office Junior United and — 

ARCH”: SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


Stock Exchange other Clubs 
City Bank The Langham Hotel 
London County Counci!| Hotel Windsor, and 
L. & N. W. and other others .— ss 


The Café Monico 
NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. “MODEL” PATTERN. Thoates hejal, Deut Baron oe 
—— Lane Sir David Salomons » 


SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE, 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring 
discredit on our System, 


The Security Co. 

Messrs. J. & P. Coats, — 
Limited, Paisley, 
ke. es 


Uonsiderable Reduction in Prices, |92"rick Theatre 


: St. James’s Hall 
Improved Design and Action. The Moore & Burgess 


Minstrels 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and 
can be used under Scaffold Platforms, 
Floors, &c. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED, 


A. GC. WELLS & Co, 


1054 Midland Road, St, Pancras, London, 


MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 
Ayrton & Retry eee Reading Ammeters a : 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN'S ROAD, sew rwistep sTRIp amMnTERS 


D VOLTMETERS. es 

B ATTERSE A Ceiling Roses, Lampholders, Glass Shades, 

ag a re 
(A FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 


texible and other Wire, and all Electric 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Accessories in Stock. eo 

PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. | 
Telegraphic Address :—“ SounpER, LONDON, a 
Fed Telephone-Nd. ¥629)%. "oo? & ee 


a ie 
ia 


<> +9 = 
4 Sree 
4 = Tee 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Ee ee 
INGTON.—Nov. 10.—For Supply of Machinery for the |- a CARDIFF. é : 
Baviee Dieyosal: Works (Four Contracts) Mr. Hears York, | For Additions and Alterations to Canton Police . Station, 
Engineer to the Local Board, Teddington. ae Mr. bb agatha, M.Insi.C.E,, Borough Engineer. 
WATERFORD.—For Building Premises for the Clyde Ship- uantities supplie 
ping Company. Plans at the Company’s Office, Waterford. eet ae, air (ace ble 2) : . -£ 285 3 : 
West Ham.—Nov. 10o.—For Alterations and Additions to e ; ; : 
Boiler-house, &c., Abbey Mills Pumping Station. The Engi- | For Alterations and Additions to the Roath Police Station. 
neer, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W._ Mr. W. HARPwR, M.Inst.C.E, anes Engineer. 
WESTMINSTER.—Nov. 5.—For Constructing Underground Henry Davies, Cardiff. ; Ll 177 15 0 
Convenience. Mr. G. R. W. Wheeler, Surveyor to the Vestry, J. Gibson, Cardiff. os ren : ° ocr O70. 15- 0 
Town Hall, Westminster. % gore Ca Cea a aM TRC em » per ie ° ° 
WINDERMERE —Nov. 6.—For Additions, &c., to Storr’s = , . ; 2 
Hotel. Messrs. J. W. Grundy & Sons, Architects, Brogden JOHN ROBBINS, Cardiff (accepted) . see fae 880 0 0 


Street, Ulverston. 

York.—Nov. 24.—For Machinery for Pumping Sewage of 
the City, to be Erected near Fulford. Mr. James } Mansergh, 
Engineer, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


CHESTER-LE-STREET. 
For Further Additions to Jam Factory, Chester-le-Street, 
County of Durham, for Mr. John W. Luccock. Messrs. 
PLUMMER & BURRELL, Architects, 46 Cloth Market, 


YorkK.—Nov. 24.—For Construction of Main and Branch Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Sewers, River Crossings, Manholes, Ventilators, Flushing Wn. NorMAN, Chester-le-Street (accepted) . £183 18 3 
Chambers, &c. Mr. James Mansergh, Engineer, 5 Victoria HENRY MOLE, Chester-le-Street (accepted) 254259 
Street, Westminster. 5 
COCKERMOUTH. 
For Construction of Works of Water Supply, at Branthwaite, 
; near Cockermouth. Mr. THOMAS WEATHERSTON, Engi-- 
TENDERS. neer. Quantities by Engineer. j 
James Beaty, Carlisle . : eit ae - . £432 12 
ALFRETON. H. Fisher & Co., Cockermouth . ; . 364 18 © 
For Main Sewers, Somercotes, for the Alfreton Local Board. John Peattie, Gloucester Road, S. W. . 352 18 4 
J. WAIN, Ripley (accepted). é : R - £387 12 0 John Hunter, Maryport . . 4 ° » 304 19 0 
- BARROW. J. T. Harrison, Distington . Py4, » 32980 *O 
c 7 
For Enlargement of the Barrow Island School, for the Barrow- ee Hickson Peete (accep — ). ; : a "6 2 
in-Furness School Board. Mr. JOHN HARRISON, Archi- P : ‘ . : : 9 
tect. Quantities by Architect. OWBRIDGE. 
T. Brown, Lorne Road (accepted) . ; . £653 Io oO : . 


For Erection of a House and Three Cottages at Cowbridge,. 
Glamorganshire, for Mr. W. W. Nell. Mr. FREDERICK J. 
VEALL, Architect, Cardiff. Quantities by Architect. 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY. 
For Construction of Two-span Brick Bridge over Gipsey Race, 


St. John’s Avenue, Bridlington Quay. Mr. R. RAILSTON Williams & Sons, Talgarth AU SF5s =O 

BROWN, Surveyor. Henry Lewis, Cardiff : . - «- 1,420°.0°-0 
G. Rennard, Bridlington s 5 . £280 0 0 Elliot & Co., Treforest . 5 - 5 ot 540-0 
C. Simon, Bridlington ° : i: 8230050710 John Haines, Cardiff . 5 ‘ : » 1,305 0 © 
C. Ouston, Bridlington : ; j 258 0 oO O. Purnell, Cardiff : E ; * 2 -1,207.05-0 
D. Walkington, Bridlington ' A g2Re- 0s O W. A. James, Cowbridge . é : <1, 205 ae 
J. RENNARD, Bridlington (accepted) . ; » 198 Io oO BuRTON & Co, Cardiff ( (accepted) ¢ : ea 1oSrr G7 oO 


A LARGE STOCK ALWAYS ON WAND. 


Work can be commenced in a few days’ notiee. 


Advantages over all others combined :—The lower fianve of the iron joist is completely 
encased with Tubular Lintels, or permanent fireproof centring, and additionally pro- 
tected by the introduction of a cold-air current between the encasing material and the 
iron. The encasing material does not carry the floor load (see illustration), but allows 
the conerete filling-in to bear direct on the lower flange of the iron joist. In buildings 
of the warehouse class the Tubular Lintels are plared in zigzag arrangement, and. 
form a finished ceiling without Plaster. 


FAWGET'’S FIREPROOF FLOORING. 


Further particulars and Estimates o on application to 


MARK FAWCETT &CO., 


50 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


Telegraphic Addresses : Head Offices: BAT EZ. LONDON DEPOTS. 
apt a i 3} “OOLITE, BATH.” G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 
LONDON OFFICE, '' OOLITE, LONDON.’ 


ee _ HE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, aro in a b. & 8. W. B. Station, 
pox GO ARRIE position to supply every description of Bath Stone Nine Elms. 
COMBE DOWN. from any and gli of the quarries previously owned 


Gecieerpves tlc SUMMER DRIED 


WESTWOOD GROUND. 


‘ WINSLEY GROUND. Pictor & Sons. — R. J. Marsh & Oo, |SRASONED STONE 
MONK’S PARK. Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. FOR 
CORSHAM DOWN. : 
Isaac Sumsion. 8. BR. Noblo. 
CORNGRIT. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. WINTER USE. 


HE: BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 


ne 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SSS 


DEVONPORT. i 
for Alteration of Premises, Princess Street, Devonport, for the 


HARLE SDEN— continued, 


For Additions to Harlesden College, for Mr, R. McKee. Mr. 


Plymouth Mutual Co-operative and Industrial Society, THOS. F, SHaw, Architect, Harlesden. Quantities by 

Limited. Mr. HENRY J. SNELL, Architect, Plymouth. Architect, 

Quantities not supplied. Pitman, Newgate Street . ‘ . . -£990 0 o 
Pain, Devonport . : : £4,075 70-0 Cowley & Drake, Willesden é < : - 940 0 oO 
Perriton & Shepperd, Plymouth . : “f,§50:. 0°90 Julian, Kilburn . ‘ . : . +939 0.0 
T. A. Pearn & Sons, Plymouth 545.0 0} Scherien, Chelsea, 5 ss 
W. TRENOUTH, Devonport (accepted) 4 405 O0=-O0 Neal, Kilburn . e ° . 1 ° ° O21 0 °C 

Godscn, Kilburn . : : . < «870° GO ..0 
ELSWICK. Tennant, Willesden ; : iS BA eg 
for Alterations to Residence at Elswick, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Tout, Hendon . : ; : ‘ ‘ + 859..0).6 

Messrs. PLUMMER & BURRELL, Architects, 46 Cloth Parfitt, Harlesden ; ! 7 : 3 . 839 0 o 

Market, Newcastle. ‘ae Jones, "Ealing = : ; Rie CBA as 
WALTER BASTON, Newcastle (accepted ee PAT] eR SIMMONS, Harlesden (accepted) . . » 797 0-0 

FOWEY. HEAVITREE. 


fer Additions to the Fowey Hotel, Fowey, Cornwall. Mr. 


For Building Stables, Van Shed, Cottage, &c , for the Heavitree 
HENRY J. SNELL, Architect, Plymouth. Quantities by 


Brewery, Limited. Mr. ALFRED H. WILts, Architect, 


Architect. 2 TBBEE, Belmont Road, Exeter. Shen by Architect. 
S. Trehane, Liskeard : Fi . £4,500 0 o Hill . ! é . £1,828 0. o 
‘T. G, Gill, Liskeard . ‘ 5 4 : - 4,180 0 0 Stiles -. ; : ‘ ; : . 1,422.0 0 
Tozer & Son, Plymouth . : ; : 33980": D0 Holmes & Tozer ; ; Z : : . 1,412 0 0 
J. Finch, Plymouth . : : 5 » 3,980. "02.0 Gibbard . : ‘ 4 ; : i « AyeB Foy ce 
G. Shellabear, Plymouth . "st ORT 0 OT» Kinshole 56 : fe) 
T. May, Plymouth 3,868 0 oO Pratt : : : ; : é Beeman 90° | Oo 
Lapthorn & Goad, Plymouth 3,750 0 O Gooding , : ‘ ; : : ; . 1,186 a oO 
Reed, Blight & Co, Plymouth . 3,674 0 oO Phillips j : «* 1,152 16 6 
qAEs ISBELL, Fowey (accepted ) 35951597. 0 TREE & BOLLEY, Exeter (accepted) : : L1r 515 3 
GREENOCK. LLANELLY. 
For Building St. Paul’s Church, Greenock. For Building the Half-way Hotel and Stables, Llanelly. Messrs, 
W. Steel, mason. J. BUCKLEY WILSON, F.R I.B.A., & GLENDINNING ees 
J. Herbertson & Son, .Glasgow, joiner. HAM, M.S.A. , Architects, 15 Castle Street, Swansea. 
John MJannet, plumber. ses BR Williams, Knighton. . : ; « £2,153 Ome 
Adam Leisk, slater. T. P. Jones, Llanelly ; ; ; - - 2,102 44 ao 
J. M‘Creadie, plasterer. David Williams, Llanelly . ; : - 2,090 IO oO} 
James Graham, glazier. Thomas, Watkins & Jenkins, Swansea . «2,078 <0 6 
Estimated cost, £8,000. Brown, Thomas & John, Llanel'y 2,076 19 9 
G. Davies, Llanelly - 2,060 0 0 
HARLESDEN. é B. Howells & Sons, Llanelly oe « 2,037) TA 6 
or Additions to Greenhill Terrace, Harlesden, for Mr. J. G. Palmer, Neath |: : . ; . 1,936 0 0 
Kistruck. Mr. T. F. SHAW, Architest Jenkins Bros., Swansea z Bee ise «1,936 ‘Oo 
Parfitt . ; -£140 0 Oo G. H. Lloyd, Llanelly é : : - 1,679 9 o 
Foster . 4 F : ; A ; 130 0 oO F, Strawbridge, Llanelly . ; ARs | 660 1252 
WALLS (accepted ) ae, ; 5 ; * 9500 JOHN Davip, Llanelly (accepted) 1,646 0 o 


Awards—Gotd Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal B -ussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Par is, 1889; CE ae 


once SKELSEY’S 


: “ADAMANT, HULL.” 
| incom Id, 
aca ““ADAMA PORTLAND CEMENT. 
\o ADAMANT + 
a NG a Works :—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. — 


Offices: —12i High Street, Hull. 
CONTRACTOR TO. THE MANCHESTER | SHIP | CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England 


2] 


“NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT), 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight, 

Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 

3 Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Ofices. 

. Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 

Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. np 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, ‘LONDON, E.C.. 
Oa9- TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


VODUME | ScI,tTl. OF sperm AROCHITHOT, 


: Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s, 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


a a 


eS 
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SUPPLEMENT 
pe eee 
LONDON. LONDON—continued. 


For Building Postmen’s Office, Wandsworth, for the Commis- 
sioners of H.M. Mas and F Public Buildings. 


For Building and Fitting-up Public Baths and Washhouses, 
East Dulwich Road, Camberwell. Messrs. SPALDING & 


_j. Dickeson - . £2, 836 0 oO Cross, Architects. "Quantities by the Architects. 
E. Parsons & Co... : : ‘ P 2,624 0 0 F. Stevens ; 3 é : - A £20,809 roa) 
J. Tyerman : . ‘ : ° 2570 0: 0 S. & W. Pattinson . cares ° 16,825 0 0 
Martin, Wells & Co.. 20d. Ga Ot «Je VECMAW/. 44 de see 16,8co 0 Oo 
‘Reed, Blight & Co. 2,446 0 0 H. Knight © ; < : ; 16,300 oe) 
G. Small : 2,416 0 O J. T. Sargeant / : ; ‘ peeiO, 275%, 0°. 
B. E. Nightingale 2,118 0 oO J. T. Chappell . ; ; 16,186 0 © 
Z. Doody . ‘ : ‘ : : : . 2,093 0 O Lansdown & Co. . A & : 3 15,997 90 OG 
W. Wallis . : : : : ; CORO © Higgs & Hill hse 3 ; , 15,940 0.0 
W. H. Lorden & Son . F 1,019: 0.0 F. T. Treweeke F 5 a ‘. 15,750 0 O 
M. Marsland . : : : eS 1jQTH <Oc.0 B. E. Nightingale . : Spt a 15,656 0 Oo 
Oliver & Richardson < : ‘ E wk 1,005 OO Flew & Co. . : , ‘ 15,470 0 O 
H. G. HEYwoop (accepéed ) Si ae O27 a Gould & Brand. : : ‘ : 15,088 oO Oo 
F Allen & Sons . c : . ‘ ‘ 14,920 0 .O 
for Alterations at the Grosvenor Gallery, Bond Street, W., for J. O. Richardson, é : : ' . 14,858 0 Oo 
Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart. Mr. JNO. WALDRAM, CE,, S.J. Jerrard . ; ; ; - é «TASS OF 
Surveyor, 13 Buckingham Street, W.C. Balaam Bros. . ; : . 14,349 0 0 
Bywaters . sts . £25 818 0 oO H. L. HOLLOWAY (accepted ). 14,300-0 O 
‘Patman & Fotheringham ; 2,736 0 O| F-, J, Coxhead : Poth > 3 phtoGende O 
Styles & Son 2,684 0 Oo Brass & Son (withdrawn) : Sy tehse {529,278,070 
Lapworth Bros. & Harrison 2,598 © ©| Architect's estimate ‘ 14,225 = 01,0 
Johnson & Manners . 2,495 0 O 
Grover & Son . 2,490 9 O| For Providing Heating Apparatus on the Low-pressure Hot- 
Shoolbred & Co. 2,481 0 0 water Sistem for the New Portion of the Blomfield Road 


For Alterations and Additions to the Penton Arms, Pentonville 


School, Plumstead, for the School Board for London. 


Road, N., for Mr. W. Martin. Mr. JOHN Cox DEAR, aoe & Fraser : » £1,027 O79 
Architect, 117 Great sessile aolaae Bloomsbury, W.C. R a Rise Pe gh OLA ree ht SE! 
Patman & Co. £1,377 0 0 osser ussell . Mes ‘ - : «6892 Ooo 
EO OO OS Ri ia ieee ae 1,210.0 0| J. GRUNDY (accepted ) 585 0 O 
Sharpe. ‘ E ‘ I "189 ee cs “To be carried out with Richardson’s Patent Universal 
Tascelles . : 1,176 9 o | India-rubber Expansion Joint Pipes. 
Drew & Cadman 1,149 0 O 


Eor Repairs, &c., to Hampton Avenue, Camberwell, for Mr. 


For Heating New Board School, Sandford Road, Walworth, 
with Richardson’s Patent Universal India. rubber Expan- 


Augustus Jones. Mr. THos. F. SHAW, Architect, sion Joint Hot-water Pipes. 
Harlesden. J. GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace (accepied). 
1 ; , 
ee aneoken (accepted ) - £350 e s For Heating St. Andrew Street Board School, Wandsworth 


For Marble Mosaic Paving of AN a and Hall, at Mount 
A. J. BOLTON, Architect. 
MAINZER & KEMPTHORNE (accepted ) 


Street Chambers,W. Mr 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Brus o¥ Quantirizs, SpeciricaTions & REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 

* GBLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
PLANS of Esratss, with or without Views, taste- 
fally lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for Instalmentsa, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 


SApRaaurR’s TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 


envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., Loondon, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 

Samples and Prices Free. fend for List. 


pee & GREEN, LEEDS. 


ESTA RLISHED 1840. 


Every description of IRON and WiRE FENCING, CORRUGATED oH ify, 


TRON Roors, &c. Dlustrated Catalogue free on application. 


Road, Battersea, with Richardson’s Patent Universal 
India- rubber Expansion Joint Hot-water Pipes and Coils. 
T, GREEN & SON, Limited, Surrey Works, Blackfriars Road 


Ne 0 9 Sia, (accepted). 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED peed SUS hte betaee 


Accurately and with despatch. LITHOGRAPHED. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St, S W. WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


revised| Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of ali the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Ban io and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuoug 
wets fee sent on application. 


D. HULETT & C0., Lim, 


55 & 56 High Holborn, London. 


GAS. FITTING, 


PLUMBING, 
HOT WATER, 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” 
and enlarged for 1891, now realy, 6d. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPECIAL’: CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO 


. (Lim. 
ROVER Sane, &os|ELECTRIC BELLS. 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particnlare 
(sent post free). 


Work Carried Out under Efficient Management. 
Estimates and Designs upon application. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


» SHAKESPEARE 
f PRINTING WORKS, 
WOOD-BLOCK , PAVING Janaeiill 
Be vot Cinsches, Schcoln, QUEX IRON CUMP ANY, 
4 Estimates aoe gee | KILBORN, IN. W. 


on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO, 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
y Joinery Works, 
@ Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, - 


2 


3 


Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &. 


6 


THEY ARCHITEGT, 


- 
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SUPPLEMENT 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. : 
For New Buildings for Industrial Schools, for the Committee 
& BURRELL, Architects, 46 Cloth 


RYE. 


For Building Police-station, Rye. Mr. HENRY CARD, County 


Messrs. PLUMMER & Surveyor, Lewes. « aad 
Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne. A. Comport, Northiam F - £1,178 19 0 
Walter Baston, Newcastle « £1,008. - 0-3 J. G. Nicolls, Catford ‘ - 1,126.0 0 
John Ferguson, Newcastle : 1,074 13 ©| J. Finch, Hayward’s Heath . 1,126 0. o- 
Walter Scott, Newcastle . : . . 1,949 I 5 G. E. Chapman, Newhaven 5 sf 1g Sy o 90 
MIDDLEMISS Bros, Newcastle (accepted) 998 Oo oO Taylor Bros., Hastings . ; : aor ee 
H. Knock, Ashford (accepted) ; : «O00 40%. 


PENMAENMAWR. : 
For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Penmaenmawr. _Mr, JOHN 
WILLS, Architect, Derby. Quantities by Architect. 
FE. EvANs, Penmaenmawr, and J. WILLIAMS, 
Bangor (accepted) . A 


RIPLEY. 

For Building Shop and Premises, Alfreton, for the Ripley In- 
dustrial Co-operative. Society, Limited. Mr. R. ARGILE, 
Architect, Risley, Derby. Quantities by the Architect. 

T, & J. CARGILL, New Basford (accefted ). 
Roe & Son, Alfreton. 
Stokes & Co., Alfreton. 
W.E. Shaw, Ilkeston. 
Tomlinson & Co., Dérby. 
Crooks & Co, Alfreton. 


SKELWITH BRID3E, 

For Rebuilding Skelwith Bridge. Messrs. W. RADFORD and 
J. BINTLEY, Joint Engineers. 

A. Jackson, Ambleside : : 
W. GRISENTHWATE, Penrith (accepted). 


SOUTH MIMMS. 
For Erecting House and Stables, South Mimms, near Barnet. 
Mr. ARTHUR S. PRIDMORE, Architect and Surveyor, 
140 Junction Road, London. 


Pe A Boe ete te do 
970: 15;;«0 


C. W. Burge, London 5 é ; NaCI Tela we de Beet 
J. W. Falkner, London ; ; 5222, 053.0)-20 
Wm. Longmire & Co., London. ; ‘; 2,049- 30° .20 
Fredk. Voller, Wood Green , , ; 2218 903°2:0- 20 
S.& W. Pattinson, London : ‘ ved OG Os 0: 
John Curnow, Barnet - ‘ ‘ a, 098.730 0 
Jared Gear, Wood Green. A «1 ,083> 0 0 
J. W.N. Miller, Hadley . ‘ 533, 15080;- 0-0 
C. Allen & Son, Rarnet A ‘ a OE bo AO! oO 
C. MIskIn, St. Albans (accepted) - 1,694 0° 0 


W. WATSON & SONS, | 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parallel plates, ’ 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
ents withscales, 


First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instrum { 
tutions, 18s.6d. | 


JOHN 


16 CHISWELL 


I'welve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided 


«£2,029 2-0 0 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and. Open Fire 
: Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


- STAFFORD. Bee 
For Building Offices, Eastgate Street, Stafford, for Messrs, — 
J. F.& H.S. Hurnby, Stafford Brewery. Mr. GEORGE 


WorMAL, Architect, Stafford. Quantities by Architect. 
Adams, Stafford . yee oe é Benet £457 9 oO 
A. F. Whittome, Stafford ; ‘ te lek: AAO OO 
Chatfield & Wrench, Stafford . : a: Vay 342749 OFF Or 
F. Espley, Stafford . ; : : : oo, 427 Oe 
J. Jervis, Stafford : ; ; i Fi 8395" 20 tak 
W. T. Woolas, Stafford (accepted ) E 5° 3Q0 UO Oxte 
TUAM. pie orae : 
For the Construction of Concrete Reservoir and Pumping- 
station, Laying Cast-iron Pipe Mains and other Works, 
Tuam. Mr. CHRIs, MULVANNY, Engineer, Castlerea. 
Sharp & Cruickshank, Glasgow - + £2,999 9 0 
J. Cunningham, Dublin : ; : ste Lh (One Orain 
J. Henry, Belfast : ; m5 2:210. °2) Oe 
T. J. Drxon, Dublin (accepted) : eZ A059. ee 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE construction of an overhead railway at Bootle is-pro- 
ceeding rapidly. At the Hornby Dock about half a mile of 
the railway is now almost completed, and the iron uprights to 
support the girders have been erected beyond the borough. 3 
THE result of the surveys made by British and French 
engineers for the proposed Channel Bridge, shows that the 
route is a little shorter than was expected, that it presents — 
every guarantee as regards ‘solidity and stability, and that'its 
depths are not quite so great as were expected. It is further 
shown that in going a little further north a perfectly straight 
route can be obtained, with a better foundation and less depth =; =: 
of water. This route would be four kilometres shorter. ined 
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It is stated that the executors of the late Mr. T. A. Walker, 
contractor for the Manchester Ship Canal, have advanced a 
claim for 204,554/. against the Barry Dock Company, the sum 

‘being almost wholly made up of items in connection with 
alterations executed at Barry by Mr. Walker during the dock 
Construction. The case is to be decided in December by 
arbitration. 

WE understand that Messrs. Shelley & Co., of 55 Lionel 
Street, Birmingham, have obtained a three-years’ contract from 
H.M. War Office for supplying and fixing their patent “ Unique” 
glazing in the Royal Arsenal and Dockyard, Woolwich; Royal 
Gunpowder Factory and Buildings at Quinton Hill, Waltham 
Abbey ; Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield Lock ; and other 
Government establishments in England. 

A PARSONAGE-HOUSE is being built for the parish of Holy 
‘Trinity, Castle Hall, Stalybridge, at a cost of 1,900/. 

THE theatre for Mr. D'Oyly Carte at Cambridge Circus, the 
junction of Shaftesbury Avenue and Charing Cross Road, is 
rapidly approaching completion, but no date for its opening has 
been fixed on. z 

THE erection of a Roman Catholic Cathedral for the diocese 
of Raphoe, at a cost of 30,000/,, is about to be commenced. 

THE new Town Hall and Market Hall at Sandbach was 
opened early this week by Lord Crewe, who gave the site for 
the new buildings, and also presented to the Local Board the 
anarket tolls. 

A New lock has been constructed upon the Buckingham- 
shire shore of the Thames at Temple, between Marlow and 
Henley. It is 135 feet long, 18 feet wide and 16 feet deep, and 
will have 7 feet of water upon the sills. Old Temple Lock will 
be used as a boat-slide after the diversion of the navigation. 

THE Works Comrnittee of the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board have recommended the erection at the Brunswick Dock, 
at an estimated cost of 5,500/., of a block of buildings to consist 
of residences for one dockmaster, two piermasters, 
gatemen. 

AT a meeting of the committees of the Town Council and 
Railway Company, Aberdeen, with regard to the question of 
improved passenger accommodation to be provided at the 
station, attention was specially directed to the unsatisfactory 
state of the approaches, the necessity 


and six dock | 


_ trict Schools, 


for the erection of a | 


covered verandah over the principal entrances to the building, | 
the inadequacy of the present platform space, 
the waiting-rooms, the general lighting arrangements of the 
station, and the annoyance caused to passengers in consequence 
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of a large portion of the fish traffic having to be dealt with on 
the platforms. It was understood that the more pressing im- 
provements will be given effect to, pending the carrying out of 
a large scheme which will be necessitated by the enlargement 
of the Joint Station itself, Plans of the proposed improve- 
ments were submitted, and it is stated that these will cost 
about 800/. 

A STANDING order has. been adopted by the London 
County Council :—‘ The Council will not accept the tender of 
any person or firm who shall on any previous occasion have 
withdrawn a tender after the same has been accepted by the 
Council, unless the reasons for the withdrawal were such as to 
appear satisfactory to the Council.” 

Ar the last meeting of the Plans Committee of the Aberdeen 
Town Council a larger number of plans of new buildings were 
submitted than has been the case for many months. 

Mount STREET playground is about to be enlarged and 
improved by the Manchester Corporation, at an estimated cost 
of 1,400/, A part of the river Medlock is to be covered over, 
which, with the slopes, will represent an addition of about 
3,700 yards, making the total available space 8,324 yards. The 
river, it is suggested, should be covered over with wrought-iron 
girders and brick arches at a height of 20 feet clear above the 
normal level of the water. 

MEssRS. COLLS & SONS write:—We beg to notify the - 
removal of our City offices from Moorgate Street to No. 5 Cole- 
man Street. The larger area of the new premises will enable 
us not only to concentrate our office staff, but affords ample 
room for the storage of materials and plant for our City work 
and the employment of a corresponding number of men in the 
various building trades. Our yard and main works will remain, 
as heretofore, at Camberwell. : 

THE diploma for gold medal for safes at the Leeds Exhi- 
Son & Wood, 
Limited, manufacturers of wrought, welded and rivetted boilers, 
fire and burglar-proof safes, &c., of the West Grove Works, 
Halifax. 3 

Sr. ANDREW’s Mission Church, Acton, and Brentford Dis- 
Isleworth, are warmed and ventilated by means 
of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, supplied by Mr. Bedi. 
Shorland, of Manchester. 

On November 10, Mr. Gilbert Dalziel will publish from 
“The Round Table Annual” for 1891, being 
written by Paul Meritt, and entitled “ Loaded 
The book is fully illustrated by Hal Ludlow. 


a complete story, 
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ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS IN DUBLIN, 


EXTRAORDINARY progress, the /risk Times says, is being made 
with the erection of artisans’ dwellings in various parts of the 
city, and by the opening of the new year their number will be a 
large one. The immense block now being constructed on the 
site facing the river at Bedford Row is rapidly advancing 
towards completion, the site fronting on Fleet Street being first 
gone on with. The-houses on that front are being built as 
shops, which will be necessary for the supply of the large 
number of persons inhabiting the block. The drainage has 
been properly looked after, and altogether the sanitary condition 
of that populous district has been vastly improved by the 
demolition of the old houses formerly occupying the site, and 
the construction of the new and improved homes for the 
working classes. 


WROUGHT AND CAST WATER PIPES. 


AN American engineer, writing on this subject, says :—The 
scheme of bringing a supply of soft, pure water through 
conduit pipes from the mountainous districts of Wales to 
London has in past years been discussed in a rather casual 
way by British engineers, the general opinion being that such 
a scheme was not feasible as a commercial undertaking. 
Hydraulic engineering has, however, made great progress 
during the past thirty years, and late experience has shown that 
water can be safely conveyed long distances at a cost of.con- 
struction vastly less than the last generation of engineers 
would have thought possible. There are two reasons to war- 
rant this change in engineering opinion :— 

1. The flow of water through large conduits having smooth 
interior surfaces, with a given size and inclination, is fully one- 
half greater-than was generally believed to be the case prior to 
1865. 

2, Cast-iron pipes were almost exclusively used for conduit- 
mains, and owing to the brittle nature of the metal the size of 
such pipes was limited to a diameter of, say, 4 feet, which is at 
the present moment practically the maximum size of long con- 
duits of cast-iron. Experience has shown that such pipes, even 
when sustaining as light a pressure as Ioo feet of water, must 
be made at least 14 inches thick to insure safety, and they must 
be laid with great care to avoid danger of fracture by their own 
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weight and that of the water contained. Owing to the great 
cost of transport ‘the hydraulic miners of California were 
unable to use cast-iron water mains, and from necessity began 
in 1855 to use rivetted light sheet-iron pipes, which by experi- 
ence they found would safely sustain very large pressures. The 
results with such pipes were so exceedingly satisfactory that 


they were adopted for the supply of water to San Francisco. 


and other towns, and at the present time wrought-iron pipes 
are exclusively used for conveying water to the towns situate 
on the Pacific slope of the United States. One of these con- 
duits is subjected to the great pressure of over 1,700 feet. 


| San Francisco has now a population of not less than 400,000 


people, but such is the confidence of engineers on the Pacific 
coast in the excellence of such pipes that it has been seriously 
proposed to bring a fresh supply of water to the city from the 
Sierra Nevada, a distance of near 200 miles, and where the 
conduit in crossing the great valley of California would be sub- 
jected to a pressure of near 1,000 feet for a distance of forty 
miles or more. No one doubts the engineering success of such 
a scheme, the only difficulty being the cost, which would be 
from 4,000,000/. to 5,000,000/, 

The engineers of the eastern part of the United States are 
at last becoming alive to the advantage of using a first-class 
metal to resist tensile strains in preference to using the com- 
paratively weak and brittle cast-iron, and the city of Newark, 
New Jersey, is now being supplied by a pipe made of double 
rivetted mild steel, of which 23 miles is 4 feet in diameter and 
five miles is 3 feet in diameter; the saving in construction, 
compared with cast-iron, will be in this case about 200,000/. 

English engineers have thus far been quite nervous about 
using wrought-iron or steel for conduits, for fear of deteriora- 
tion by rust ; the experience gained in California during the 
past thirty years has, however, demonstrated the fact that 
wrought-iron pipes, even when less than one-eighth of an inch 
. thickness, can be cheaply and effectively protected from 

ecay. 5 

As an illustration of the very great advantage in cheapness 
to be gained by using steel instead of cast-iron, suppose it be 
required to bring a daily supply of 200 millions of imperial 
gallons to London from Wales, a distance of say 130 miles, the 


water flowing by gravity. An average inclination of 2 feet per ~ 


mile would be probably available ; with this inclination a steel 
pipe, 1o feet in diameter would deliver in 24 hours about 
204 million gallons ; according to the practice of the Pacific 


Coast engineers it would be absolutely safe to give this pipe an — 
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average thickness of a little over half an inch. With such a 
metal—mild steel—a pipe of this large diameter would be safer 
_ than a cast-iron pipe of 4 feet diameter and 13 inches thick. 

With the same inclination a cast-iron pipe of 4 feet diameter 
would deliver per diem about 174 million gallons ; hence over 
Ir such mains would be required to convey the desired quantity 
of water, and the aggregate weight of these mains would be 
more than ten times that of the steel pipe supplying the same 
amount of water. 

Before the people of London commit themselves to the 
obligation of paying the huge sum of over 30,000,000/. for the 
existing waterworks, which supply water certainly of not the 
very best quality, will it not be worth their while to first deter- 
mine the cost of bringing a new supply of practically pure 
water? Very likely the cost of the new system would be some 
millions less than the price which would now be satisfactory to 


the present London companies, and the annual cost of operating | 


a gravity supply for the larger portion of London would be con- 
siderably less than by the existing methods. 


NEW SHOWROOMS. 


AMONGST the many branches of modern engineering, that 
which deals with the practical adaptation of electricity to our 
daily requirements stands alone in this respect—general 
knowledge is not sufficient to insure satisfactory results. A 
special theoretical knowledge combined with extensive practical 
experience is necessary to enable the manufacturer to carry out 
the work entrusted to him with confidence, and also to place 
him in a position to advise those who may require his services. 

Electric force differs from steam, gas and other motive 
agencies essentially in this point, that we know where the latter 
powers are—we can readily confine them to different spheres ; 
but with electricity it is not so easy. Insulation under a high 
potential is only obtained by well-considered designs and 
accurate workmanship. Under these circumstances the archi- 
tect who desires a successful and durable installation must in 
this matter place himself in the hands of electrical engineers 
who have shown by previous work that every confidence may 
be placed in them. For the manufacturers to have confidence 
in the work they send out it is indispensable that they should 
make all the details of the machinery they supply, and so be 
independent of outside workmanship and the variations that 
always accompany it. 


Amongst other firms such a system is pursued by Messrs. 
Paterson & Cooper, who have now opened offices and show- 
rooms at 3 Prince’s Mansions, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
for the convenience of metropolitan architects. This firm has 
been well and favourably known in the provinces chiefly for 
nearly twenty years, and we can from our own knowledge 
testify to the success of their installation at the Leeds Public 
Library about seven years since. Ae 

Messrs. Paterson gave us an opportunity of examining some 
of their work a few days since, and we noticed particularly the 
correctly substantial make by which it is characterised. Those 
of our readers who have only a general knowledge of electricity 
will readily recognise the necessity of ample area in switches, 
cut-outs and other appliances in a circuit of high voltage, more 
especially when alternating current dynamos are used, as they 
necessarily are in central stations, as these currents “ rack,” if 
we may use the term, the metals through which they pass by 
the incessant change of polarity. These currents are especially 
dangerous to human life, and therefore require to be strictly 
confined by a system of perfect insulation. Such a system 
Messrs. Paterson & Cooper have succeeded in practically 
developing and applying during the past seven years in about six 
hundred installations. 

Electric signals for houses, mines and other purposes are 
also supplied by this firm, and, as a matter of course, lightning 
conductors and other minor appliances. 

We cannot close this notice without a word about the 
ammeters and voltmeters, and other measuring instruments to 
which our attention was drawn. They are exceedingly compact 
and of excellent workmanship. Architects who take a special 
interest in this class of work should visit Messrs. Paterson & 
Cooper’s works at Pownall Road, Dalston. 


UNHEALTHY DWELLINGS IN MANCHESTER. 


THE Unhealthy Dwellings Committee of the Manchester Cor- 
poration state that since 1885 they have dealt with 268 
properties situated in confined courts and narrow streets. Of 
this number 111 had been pulled down to afford more light and 
ventilation to the surrounding property. Out of 475 houses 
ordered to be closed, 407 had been reported by the City 
Surveyor as being closed; 192 cottages, back to back, with one 
room up and one down, abutting upon confined courts and pas- 
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sages, had been converted into through houses by adding them _ laid out as open spaces and for widening of streets. The above — 
to front cottages which abutted upon wider streets, thus _ amounts were exclusive of the Oldham Road property, which 
insuring better ventilation, and with a front entrance to these . still remains to be purchased. : 
houses the moral tone of the district must necessarily be ate . 
improved. In all cases where hike houses in Bt ane . 
ses had been added to front houses, one set of stairs ha sao 
esa vomored in order to prevent ner ee Beate Bere as REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS, 
i - r10 houses had been ordered to be repaired an oer Sct oas Z ; <= 
eae ae condition ; 18 houses had been referred to ie sare ean si ree Ce ne Penne under 
the medical officer of health for his report thereon ; 12 houses © the auspices 6 8 ee “i “ vas tae - . purpose of 
had been referred to the Paving and Highways Committee for Stanting Sees = e —F ra See as Be Lat the Merchant 
dealing with the paving and sewering of the premises, courts eee f Chol, LTS se oe ey ee : t ; — oo 
and yards ; 7 houses had been referred to the Health Committee se ak snes T iead oe ° ; € aistrict, i the practical 
as being deficient in closet accommodation, and two houses. WO? Rae aoe a re tac 0.2 eee shape and joint- 
referred to the Town Clerk to take legal proceedings against W!P!9§; an = ee Wharsiioh ae ich were sent down in 
the owners. The committee had also dealt with 180 other houses, Sealed a ope . e ' ae see pada se fae So 
but these cases are not yet disposed of ; 221 houses had alsobeen Wére such as to test their knowledge of materials, internal and 
hased, and these were in course of demolition. The above external work, sanitary arrangements and water supply. 
dunes male total of 1,328 houses dealt with by thecommittee, Unfortunately, none of the candidates possessed sufficient 
Not taking into consideration the houses which had been Skill to satisfy the examiners, who were Mr, W Titmas, 
: ° . R.P.C., representing the Worshipful Company of Plumbers ; 
improved and made into through houses, the number demo Sp hacce< sua CG Baas 
= . “,: 5 7 . ; 3 +¥ . . , . eS 
lished and in course of demolition was 332 houses, equal toa Se de W ae Pen Socal a a F ; 2 
population of 1,660. The committee had from time to time c ameil a oe he = Pe ce ste A Eo behalf of t ‘ 
considered the best means of providing suitable dwellings for ° fe lize : oe a e re 1 We ; owed a fair ae 4 
the displaced population, but had not sufficient time to mature te a ae = uk pe nesies wee at time et study an 
their plans. It was, however, fully understood that ample Present themselves at the expiration of twelve months. 
accommodation must be made in the immediate vicinity where ste See aes 
houses have been demolished. In addition to these the com- THE Mayor of Carlisle presided on the 2oth inst. at a well- 
mittee had obtained powers under a provisional order for the attended public meeting held in the Town Hall, Carlisle, under 
demolition of the property bounded by Oldham Road, Bengal the auspices of the North of England District Council for the 
Street, George Leigh Street and Cornwall Street. In this block National Registration of Plumbers. : sox 
there were 249 dwelling-houses, representing a population of The Mayor having opened the meeting and expressed his — 
1,245. In the provisional order the Corporation were bound to warm approval of its object, Mr Hepworth, honorary secretary, — 
provide dwellings upon this site for the displaced population, read the Council’s report. Reference was made to the lecture 
and the committee had had the matter under their considera- delivered at the Town Hall some time back by Mr. J. Wa 
tion and steps were now being taken for the acquisition of the Clarke; R.P.C., teacher of plumbing at the London Polytechnic — 
properties. The amount paid from time to time by the com- Institute, and which had proved most interesting and attractive, ag 
mittee for property purchased amounted to 8,175/. 16s. 3¢. In being attended not only by the plumbers of Carlisle, but by 
addition to this amount there had been paid to owners for the those residing at considerable distances. Last winter the 
demolition of premises, the flagging of the sites where property Council instituted a plumbing class, under the direction of Mr. 
had been pulled down, and for the reconstruction of privies Graham, R.P.C., and held in a room kindly granted for the 
and ashpits, 1,231/. 9s. 11d, making a total expenditure in- purpose by the Carlisle Gas Committee at their works. _The — 
curred by the committee, since its appointment, of 9,4c7/.6s.2d¢. class was open to the whole of the plumbers’ apprentices in the _ 
The net land retained by the committee contained 6,526 square district, and had been very successful, having met twenty times, _ 
yards, part of which might be built upon andthe remainder with an average attendance of sixteen students. The Council — 
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expressed their high appreciation of the service rendered by 
Mr. Graham to the members of the class, and through them to 
the public, by undertaking, without fee or reward of any kind, 
the oversight of this important branch of instruction for 
plumbers. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and, on the motion of 
the Mayor, seconded by Mr. Ormerod, the representatives of 
Carlisle on the North of England District Council were unani- 
mously re-elected. 

The Secretary of the Plumbers’ Company, London, briefly 
addressed the meeting, giving a general outline of the progress 
of the movement for the training and registration of plumbers 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. C. J. Ferguson laid stress upon the fact that technical 
education in Carlisle had been started by the plumbing trade, 
and said he hoped other trades would soon follow suit He 
urged the necessity for plumbers qualifying themselves to meet 
the growing demands made upon them by the advance of 
sanitary science, and he referred with satisfaction to the efforts 
which the Plumbers’ Company were making to assist plumbers 
in that direction. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Mayor 
for presiding. 


AN UNHEALTHY -AREA- IN BETHNAL GREEN. 


A REPORT has been prepared by the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee of the London County Council on the 
question of unhealthy areas in London. On July 19 last 
the medical officer of health for Bethnal Grcen made an 
official representation to the Council under the Artisans and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875 (better known 
as Cross’s Act), relating to an unhealthy area in that district, 
and on September 16 the medical officer for Shoreditch repre- 
sented a small area in that parish immediately adjoining the 
Bethnal Green area Since the representation relative to 
Bethnal Green was made Cross’s Act has been repealed, and 
the committee have obtained a fresh representation under 
Part I. of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, 
which is practically identical with Cross’s Act, except that 
some of the compensation clauses area little improved. The 
representations were referred to the medical officer of the 
Council, and his report substantiates the statements as to the 
condition of the area contained inthem. The representations 
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from Bethnal Green and Shoreditch are dealt with as one in 
the report, as the officers of the Council advise that the 
recoupment and opening up of the area in Bethnal Green are 
materially assisted by including the small neighbouring area in 
Shoreditch. The committee have at various times personally 
inspected the area, and were specially struck by the narrow- 
ness of the streets, the widest measuring only 28 feet. There 
is also a great difference of level between the streets and the 
floors of the houses, in some cases as much as 18 inches, 
and the appearance of the inhabitants indicates to the 
committee a low standard of vitality. In many cases there are 
no back-yards. The total area is about 15 acres in extent, and 
is bounded on the north by Virginia Street and St. Leonard’s. 
Churchyard, on the west by Boundary Street and High Street, 
on the south by Church Street, and on the east by Mount 
Street. The streets are 20 in number. The average population 
per room is about 23, and 107 rooms have 5 or more inhabi- 
tants each. There are many small courts, of a very bad class. 
The area comprises 730 houses, of which 652 are occupied, 
wholly are partly, by persons of the labouring classes ; the re- 
maining 78 houses consist of 12 public houses and beershops, 
21 shops ard factories, 2 registered lodging-houses (153 beds), 
and 43 empty houses. The population, exclusive of those in 
lodging-houses, is 5,566—3,370 adults and 2,196 children, who 
occupy 2,545 rooms, subdivided as follows :—2,118 persons 
occupying 752 single-room tenements ; 2,265 persons occupying 
506 two-room tenements; and 1,183 persons occupying 21} 
tenements of three or more rooms (781 rooms). Including those 
in the lodging-houses, the total number displaced will be 5,719. 
These facts, the committee suggest, effectually remove any 
doubts as to the metropolitan importance of the scheme. The 
houses (mostly two-storey buildings) are generally small, old 
and dilapidated. On the eastern side of the area are many ill- 
ventilated courts and narrow streets. 

The medical officer for Bethnal Green reports that “a low 
condition of health prevails in the area, and that this is due te 
the bad condition of the houses, and the bad arrangement of 
the streets and courts.” He further says that “the lighting 
and ventilation of many of the houses are defective, and that a 
number of them are insufficiently provided with proper sani- 
tary conveniences. About twice as many persons die in this 
area each year as would die if the mortality were the same as 
in Bethnal Green as a whole, and, whether judged by the 
general death-rate or by death-rates from those classes of 
diseases which are especially associated with unwholesome 
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conditions, this area is pre-eminently one that demands a com- 
prehensive scheme. The density of the population alone shows 
that some radical rearrangement is necessary, as in this area, 
consisting almost entirely of two-storey houses, there are 
living 373 persons per acre, whereas over Bethnal Green 
generally, by the last census, the population is 168 per acre. 

The valuer’s estimate of the gross cost of the scheme is 
371,000/., from which must be deducted the estimated 
recoupment of 106,000/. There must, however, be added the 
engineer’s estimate of the cost of the new and widened streets, 
a sum of 35,000/., bringing the total estimated net expense of 
the scheme to 300,000/., which, reckoning on a loan for sixty 
years, becomes a burden to the ratepayers (including interest) 
of 14,000/, for the first year—a charge which will diminish each 
subsequent year. The great cost of the scheme has been care- 
fully considered by the committee, but they are of opinion that 
the large saving of life which may be expected as the result of 
the scheme more than compensates for the cost. The com- 
mittee had previously, in dealing with the rehousing of people 
displaced under such a scheme as this, expressed the opinion 
that they should, if possible, have some means of rehousing, 
however temporarily, some of those displaced. It is not the 
intention of the committee to clear the whole area at once, but 
rather to deal with it in sections, and thus avoid the necessity 
of disturbing more than a limited number at a time. 

The report was brought before the London County Council 
on Tuesday ; but, owing to the importance of the subject, the 
debate was adjourned. The decision will be taken as a 
precedent to rule many similar cases. ; 


A SUBSIDENCE IN DURHAM. 


THE Court of Appeal have rejected the application of Messrs. 
Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., Limited, for a new trial of an action 
heard by Mr. Justice Day, with a common jury, at the Leeds 
Assizes, in which the appellants were ordered to pay 150/. for 
damages to a house, resulting ‘from subsidence through colliery 
working, at the suit of Mr. White, the owner of a public-house 
in the Bishop Auckland district. 

The house was owned from 1842 to 1867 by one Lawson. 
in the former year Mr. Nicholas Wood took the seams, of 
which there were four, underlying this property, and in the 


plaintift’s house. Damages resulting, Lawson a 

Wood for compensation, and the matter having = Senet 
to the arbitration of Mr. Edgar, architect and surveyor, he 
awarded 144/. in respect to a claim of 2 582. The defen ante in 
the trial asked to have the particulars of that claim put in, but 
the learned judge refused, and this was one of the grounds of 
the appeal to the Divisional Court, a second ground being that 
the verdict was against the weight of evidence, and the third 
that the damages were excessive. The plaintiff bought the 
house in 1867, and in 1872 defendants became Possessed of the 
tight of working the coal. The two top seams had been 
abandoned so long that one of the witnesses said they could not » 
get within half a mile of them. The defendants worked the two 
lower, the Harvey and Brockwell seams, the first of which was 
128 fathoms and the lower 172 fathoms, both from the surface. - 


As to the first of these it was never worked under the house, the ~ 


nearest corner being fifty-nine yards from it; and ji 
admitted that the pillars left in the Brockwell were BON Se 
that case, the nearest approach to the house being ‘forty-two 
yards distant on one side and fifty yards on the other. The 
suggestion of the defendants was that instead of the house being 
properly tied with the 144/., only 20/. was spent upon it in 
simply stopping up the cracks, 


BUILDING IN EDINBURGH. 


ON Monday, the 27th inst., the annual meeting of the breth 

of the Guildry of Edinburgh was held in the Conted Chahbae 
Dean of Guild Miller presided. Mr. R. A. Lockhart proposed 
the re-election of the chairman as Dean of Guild for the 
ensuing year. Mr. J. W. Learmonth seconded, and the motion 
was adopted unanimously. Dean of Guild Miller, in returning © 
thanks, said that during the two or three months he had acted 


in that capacity hehad received the cordial support of every — 


member of the Court, which was a 
The work in that time had been, 
usnal. During the past year there had been in all 441 warrants - 
granted, as against 548 in the preceding year. The number of 
first-class houses, villas, &c., for which warrant was granted was ° 
the same as in the preceding year—rrs5 
which warrant was granted were fewer in number by 35. There 


great satisfaction to him. ° 


were only 6 prosecutions, 


perhaps, a little lighter than 


; the tenements for — 


as compared with 14 in 1888-89, 
The number of separate houses included in the above figures 
was—villas, 22 ; self-contained houses, 93 ; public buildings, — 
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years 1863-64 worked the two top seams, the five-quarter seam 
and the main seam. No doubt these were worked too near the 
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public works, public premises, &c., 47; alterations on existing 
buildings, 314 ; 96 tenements, consisting of 79 shops and 990 
houses. The total number of dwelling-houses was 1,105, as 
contrasted with 1,509 in the preceding year. In conclusion, 
he said he would continue to discharge the duties of his office 
in the interests of the city. 


CAMBRIDGE SEWERAGE. 


AT a meeting of the Cambridge Town Council which was held 
last week the question of the sewerage of the town was con- 
sidered. The committee reported that they had considered 
the report of Mr. Mansergh on Cambridge sewerage and 
sewage disposal, and they recommended that Mr. Mansergh’s 
conclusions as to the mode of collection of the sewage should 
be adopted, and that Mr. J. T. Wood should be asked to draw 
up an amended scheme of collection in general accordance 
with the suggestions of Mr. Mansergh. It was urged that this 
was too large a matter to rush into upon such short notice, and 
an amendment was proposed that the question should be 
referred back to the committee. The Master of Peterhouse 
said the University had now been brought under the general 
law of assessment, and were as much ratepayers as anyone 
else. He warmly supported the proposal, and hoped no 
further delay would be proposed to prevent the early consum- 
mation of this desirable reform. Upon a division, after a long 
discussion, the amendment was defeated by 22 votes to 9, and 
the original motion was passed. 


A. A. LYRIC CLUB. 


THE opening concert of this club was held at the Headquarters, 
Mona Hotel, Covent Garden, on Tuesday, October 28. A 
capital programme had been arranged by Mr. J. Douglas Scott, 
and was carried out with great success, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. W. Burrell, the president of the club. Amongst 
those members and friends who delighted the audience we may 
mention Messrs. T. D. Scott, Pywell, Lidstone (violin), W. E. 
Johnson, S. B. Garcia, F. H. Collins and C. D. Imhof; the 
club is fortunate enough to get this last-named gentleman again 
as accompanist. We are asked to remind the Architectural 
Association that the club is for the purpose of promoting 


friendly intercourse between members of that body; it is now 
in its third session. Any members desirous of joining should 
communicate with the hon. secs., Messrs. W. Henry White 
and Theo..Moore. The club printer continues to produce the 
eccentric programmes ; the one on Tuesday last had blossomed 


into verse, 


SANITARY APPLIANCES. 


WE lately paid a visit to the Marlborough Works, Chelsea, 
and found that Messrs. Thomas Crapper & Co. have introduced 
important improvements in their sanitary specialties. The day 
is going by when the word sanitary appliance suggests to the 
mind the idea of complicated mechanism, and it is noticeable 
at Messrs. Crapper & Co.’s establishment that improvement 
means simplicity. Where drains, traps, &c., are concerned, 
in proportion as natural principles have been studied, in the 
same degree will complex apparatus be avoided and simple and 
efficient appliances be produced. The “Improved Kenon” 
disconnecting trap is an instance of this. The interior of the 
conduit or passage of the trap is egg-shaped, and thus the flow 


of sewage is facilitated. However advantageous the circular 
shape may be, its adoption would not denote that the same 
amount of thought had been taken to aid in every way the flow 
las far as possible to obey the natural law of escape. The 


conduit varies in shape at different points. The inlet at AB is 
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semi-elliptical, and this form is continued to CD, but as it rises 
to EF the circular form is provided. ‘The result is an exceed- 
ingly rapid flow from A to F, and the flush is consequently very 
thorough. This trap is arranged in two forms—for positions 
near the surface and for positions at a depth. Provision is 
made at the upper part of the trap for discharging into the 
sewer any accumulation caused by an accidental stoppage, and 
an easy means of access to the passage for sweeping purposes 
is arranged, and thus efficiency is made doubly certain. 

The improved automatic flush tank is an appliance for 
keeping drains constantly and effectually flushed. The flush 
given by this tank is a powerful one. The tank has a self- 


contained syphon for effecting the discharge. After each dis- 
charge, the refilling of the tank begins at once, and moreover 
noiselessly, the advantage of which needs no comment, the 
speed of the inflow being regulated at will, according as a 
longer or shorter interval between the flushes is required. The 
tanks are made in various sizes, the smallest having a holding 
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capacity of 30 gallons. Nothing in an ordinary way, it is evi- 
dent, can hold its own against the force of the flush. 

Another appliance to be mentioned is an improved grease- 
trap of glazed stoneware, with an air-tight frame and cover. 
The interior is so shaped that no means for the lodgment of 
grease is allowed of. It is also specially designed for use with 
the automatic flushing tank, and thus the grease must go always 


= SS 


direct into the sewer, leaving the trap always sweet and clean, | 
The air-tight frame and cover is on the same principle as 
Messrs. T. Crapper & Co.’s sanitary air-tight frames and covers — 
for drains and manholes, which have already been largely used, — 
though so lately introduced. The interior surfaces of the trap — 
are curved, and the egg-shape adopted at A, so that not the 
slightest facility has been afforded for lodgment- of grease or 
other matter. This trap is likely to come into great favour. _ 
Messrs. Crapper & Co. have an improved ornamental water- _ 
waste preventer. The introduction of the word ornamental is 


' easily explained. The ordinary tank-shape would be unsightly — 


for water-closets in private residences, &c., and therefore the 
iron case has been made more ornamental in its shape, and it — 


can also be painted and decorated according to fancy. All — 


unions and joints are ingeniously kept out of sight. Among : 
minor articles, a thoughtful idea has been carried into practical — 
shape in the way of a self-rising closet seat. This will be most — 
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useful where closets, as is often the case, have to be used as 
slop receivers. The action of the seat has been attained with- 
out any elaborate arrangements ; there are no projections, and 
there is nothing by which the eye could distinguish it from the 
ordinary seat. Space will not permit now of alluding to the 
other excellent appliances manufactured by this firm, but it may 
be of interest to add that Messrs. Crapper & Co. have within 
the last month issued a new illustrated catalogue, to which we 
may refer our readers. 


A CALIFORNIAN TREE. 


A GREAT redwood treegfor exhibition at the World’s Fair, 
Chicago, has arrived at San Francisco from Porterville. 

Three flat cars were required to haul the exhibit to the city, 
as it weighs about 70,000 lbs. It will be exhibited at the 
Mechanics’ Fair prior to being shipped to Chicago. 

The section of the tree was taken from Mammoth Forest, 
in Tulare County, California, within thirty-five miles of the 
thriving and rapidly-growing town of Porterville. It was cut 
from a forest giant 312 feet in height, growing at an altitude of 
6,325 feet, and was severed from the parent tree 28 feet above 
the stump, at which point the tree measures 60 feet in circum- 
ference. Of course, the tree was considerably larger at the 
stump, but a section from the base could not be cut for the 
purpose of transportation, for the simple reason that a solid 
cut was-taken of 20 feet diametrically and 9 feet in height, 
and that was the maximum of the railway freight limit on flat 
Cars. 

The entire piece of wood consists of sixteen sections, as 
follows :—The lower section is 1 foot in height. by 20 feet in 
diameter, all in one solid cut, weighing 19,728 lbs. This will 
be arranged as a floor, placed on nine elegantly carved and 
enormous pedestals made of the wood of the same tree. The 
next cut is 7 feet in-height by 20 feet in diameter, which is 
hollowed out, and will be placed on the floor cut. The last and 
final cut is 1 foot high, and similar in every_respect to the floor 
cut. The whole of this remarkable curiosity will form a sort of 
hall, and will accommodate about one hundred people, and will 
be entered by a swinging door made out of one of the portions 
of the second section. Two hundred and fifty incandescent 
lights will illuminate the section inside and out, and a number 
of skilled wood-carvers have been engaged to manufacture 
souvenirs for distribution among the visitors. 


NORTON & C0.’S.C: E 


(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice, 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c., 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 


VICTORIA HOUSE, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
: Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


. (Ten years with Morris & Co.), 
DECORATOR & STAINED 
| stim ASS ot ALN TER. and 
| ___ Private Ruildings submitted on application. 

38 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
, (Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 

and VENETIANS. 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. 
DILAPIDATIONS. 


SANITARY SPECIALTIES. 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 


J. & H. 


93 CANNON ST., 


' 


HENRY KING 


Mss (Late GREEN & KIN@), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


4 Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 
(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN, 1 


BEST SELECTIONS OF 


DESIGNS 


. BIRCH 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 
FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 


TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 


PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 


[TION. 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP- 


Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 
sent to al] parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND - HIGH-CLASS Special attention ibe ae Rarer ea and Interlor 
WALL DECORATIONS, : 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application, 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
: Stained Glass. 


380 NEWGATE St?™- E.C. 


PATENTS. , 


[This List of Patznts is compiled spectally for this Journal b 
Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.) 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

16235. James Herbert Stones and Arthur Richard Gradwell, 
for “An improved construction of girder gutter for ridge and 
furrow roofs.” : 

16237. John Jesse James, for “An improved device for 
attaching cords to blinds.” ; 

16248. Frederick George Hamer, for ‘Improvements in or 
relating to gas-burners,” 

16316. John Empson and John Hewitt, for “ Improvements 
in blind furniture.” : 

16335. Henry Harris Lake, for “ Improvements in sawing 
machines.” (Jean Francois Van Severen, Belgium.) 

16372. Samuel Meggitt, for “‘ Automatic window-fastener.” 

16373. James Littler, for “ Prevention of steam or moisture 
on windows, walls and other places.” : 

16473. Eugéne Irving Blount, for “ Improvements in door 
checks.” : : 

16479. John Jones, for “Improvements in cowls or venti- 
lators.” : : 

16485. Samuel Boucher, for “ Improvements in window- 
sash fasteners.” 

16502. Benjamin Mountain, for ‘‘ Improved lock nut.” 

16510. Joseph Tertius Wood, for “ An apparatus for pre- 
venting the escape of smoke from chimneys.” é 
_ 316554. Samuel Boucher, for “ Improvements in window- 
sash fasteners.” : 

16575. John Ed. Lambert, for “Improvements in rack 
pulleys for window-blinds.” 

16625. John Warrington and William Bradshaw Leachman, 
for “ Improvements in machines for the manufacture of bricks 
and briquettes.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to -invencors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


AND FURNISHE 


—————————— 
——— 


RIENTAL — 
CARPETS, 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 
71 & 78 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 


NEP TST 


y] 


C. E. BIRCH 


Begs to inform the 

public that he person- 

ally superintends all 

Orders entrusted to 
him, 


LAND, 


LONDON, E.C. 


Designs and Prices on Application. 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out Estimates Free, 
WORK 


ke 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


. 
—— 


JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLB' RN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


PAPERHANGINGS, 
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> MENTILATING LAMP. ” 


» Crass H. 


“MANY: DESIGNS Pau STREET LAMP 


UNEQUALLED FOR ECONOMY AND ILLUMINATING E POWER. 


Can be used as Ventilating Lights. 


THE “WENHAM” THE THE “WENHAM ie 


AUTOMATIC IMPROVED i 


GAS GOVERNOR " BI JQU ” STOVE. © couvre VENTILATOR. 


As pee to and approved of 
by H.M. Government. 


The most reliakle automatic method of 


econom sing Gas see reducing the illu- Black Cast Iron with artistic tile fronts, tiled hearths, cee hol and A zen 
minating power. nis. 
HUNDREDS ALREADY FIXED. and coloured glass canopy. of the kind in the market. 


WENHAM GAS MACHINE. For Lighting Roantey Mansions, Villages, Towns, &e 
WENHAM AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS. For Restaurants, Hotels, &e. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


WRITE FOR THIS SEASON’S PRICE LIST TO 


THE WENHAM COMPANY, Lim., 


UPPER OGLE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, oe 
LONDON, w. a 


Mancnester Branch:—5§ DEANSGATE. - Birmingham Branch:—121 CORPORATION STREET. 


SET eee 
Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & OO., at No. 5 New-street Square, H.0., and published for the Piuebrres by PA GILBERT WO WOOD, at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., peek 
Friday, October 31, 1899. 
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LONDON, NOVEMBER 7, 1890. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BATH.—Nov. 26.—Designs are invited from Architects in 
Bath for a Board School for 100 Girls and 100 Infants. Pre- 
miums of rs/, and 1o/. offered. Mr. H. A. Simmons, Clerk to 
the Board. 

COVENTRY.—Nov. 30.—Plans, &c., are invited for Erection 
of Baths. Premiums of too/. and tol. Mr. E, J. Purnell, 
Corporation Surveyor, Coventry. 

EXMOUTH.—Jan. 1.—Designs are Invited fora Church to 
Accommodate 350 Persons, but Capable of Enlargement for 
600. Cost not to exceed 2,500/, Premiums of 1 2. and 52. 
Mr, R. Harcourt Chambers, Hon. Secretary, Exmouth. 

MORLEY.—Nov. 21.—Sketch Designs are invited for the 
Proposed Town Hail. Premiums of 100, 50 and 25 Guineas. 
Mr. M. Harold Sykes, Borough Surveyor, Morley. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES —Nov. 25 —Designs are invited for 


Laying out a Public Park. Premiums of 50/7, 257. and ro/. 


The Borough Engineer, Stockton-on-Tees. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ARMLEY.—Nov. 7.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. 
Thomas Ambler, Architect, 9 Park Place, Leeds. 

BARKING.— Nov. 19 —For Building Board Schools for 
1,409 Children, Tar-paving Playground and Laying-out and 
Sewering Roads. Mr. C. J. Dawson, Architect, puast Street, 
Parking. 

BRITISH GUIANA — Dec. 31.—For Construction, Main- 

tenance and Working of Railway Extension. Secretary to 
Government, Georgetown, )ermerara. 
* BURGHEAD, CO.. ELGIN.—Nov. 11.—For Building Two 
Houses and Altering Existing Buildings at Coastguard Sta tion. 
The Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Craven 
Street, Charing Cross. 

CHARLTON KINGS —Nov. 7.—For Erection of Office and 
Cart-shed, Removing Weighing- machine and Building Boundary 
Walls to Stoneyard. Mr. James Villar, Surveyor, 14 Cambray, 
Cheltenham. 

CHATHAM.—Nov. 
Quarters at Brompton, and 
Engineer Office, Chatham. 

CLEATOR MooR —Nov. 7.—For Building Warehouse for 
Co-operative Society. Mr. J. C Teasdale, Secretary, Cleator 
Moor Co-operative Society, Limited, Cleator Moor. 


Officers’ 
The Royal 


10.—For Building Block of Two 
also at Chatham. 


| 


21.—For Erection of Two Coast- 
Director 
Charing 


CLEETHORPES —Nov. 

guard Batteries, Drill-shed, Magazine, Latrines, &c. 
of Works Department, Admiralty, 2x Craven Street, 
Cross. 

HAMMERSMITH —Nov. 17 —For Constructing Egg-shaped 
Brick Sewer (4 feet by 2 feet 8 inches). The Engineer, County 
Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

KETTERING.—Nov. 8.—For Alterations at the Workhouse. 
Messrs. Gotch & Saunders, Architects, 1 George Street, 
Kettering. 

KIRKBY LONSDALE. — Nov. 
Country House. Mr. Wm. Verity, Architect, 
Wigan. 

LEEDS —Nov. 7.—For Alterations to Saracen’s Head Hotel. 
Messrs. C. W. Richardson & F. Simpson, Architects, Bond 
Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Nav. 8.—Foer Building Fifteen Houses, Shops, 
Stables, &c. Messrs. J. Charles & Sons, Architects, 98 Albion 
Street, Leeds. 

LONDON —Nov. 28.—For Lighting Western District of 
City by Electricity. Mr. Henry Blake, Principal Clerk, 
Sewers Office, Guildhall, E C. 

MANCHESTER.—Nov. 11.—For PrOeiding and Fixing Gym. 
nastic Apparatus, Uprights and Bearers, also Trestles and 
Plank Flooring at Leaf Street Baths. The City Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER —Nov. 13.—For Alterations to Queen’s Park 
Lodge. The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MIDLAND RAILWAY.—Nov For Builders’ Works at 
Warehouse, St. Pancras, Timber Carriage Shed, Bradford, 
and Closets and Urinals, Colne. The Company’s Architect, 
Cavendish House, Derby. 

MiLE END.—Nov. 12.—For Lavatery and Bath-room at 
Workhouse and External Iron Balconies, Stairs, &c , at Schools, 
Bancroft Road. Mr. C. F. Burden, Superintendent of Works, 
Workhouse, Bancroft Road, E. 

MORPETH.—Nov. 15 —For Extension of Infirmari 
County Lunatic Asylum. Mr. Cresswell, County 
Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

OPENSHAW.—For Building Infant School and Classrooms 
in Connection with Congregational Schools. Mr. J. H. Burton, 
Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

PADDINGTON.—-Nov. 17.—For Special Works and Repairs... 
to Sewers and Drains. The Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Harrow 
Road, W. 

PENRYN.—Nov,. 8.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel with 
Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. J. W. Trounson, Architect, 
27 Clarence Street, Penzance. 


14 — For Building Large 
Moot Hall, 
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Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction 


We are also manufacturers cof — 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c. 
which can be fixed in any position. hanes ans 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, oe 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 
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PLUMSTEAD.—Noy. 12,—For Erection of Fire-escape Stair- 
cases at the Infirmary, and Building Wards and Werkshops 
at the Union House. Mr. J. O. Cook, Architect, 14 Eleanor 
Place, Woolwich. 

POPLAR —Nov. 17,.--For Constructing Egg-shaped Brick 
Sewer (4 feet by 2 feet 8 inches). The Engineer, County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, S W. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Nov. 1o.—For Construction of Wharf at 
the Eastern Town Quay. Mr. J. G. Poole, Surveyor, 2 Port- 
land Street, Southampton. : 

SWANSEA —Nov. 18.—For Additions, &c, to the Welcome 
Coffee Tavern. Messrs. J. Buckley Wilson & Glendinning 
Moxham, Architects, 15 Castle Street, Swansea. 

SWINDON.—Nov. 12.-For Addition to Ship Inn. 
R. J. Beswick, Architect, Fleet Street, Swindon. 

TEDDINGTON.—Nov. 10.—For Supply of Machinery for the 
Sewage Disposal Works (Four Contracts). Mr. Henry York, 
Engineer to the Local Board, Teddington. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Nov. 11.—For Cooking-room and Addi- 
tional Classrooms at Board Schools, Maynard Road. Mr. 
W. A. Longmore, Architect, 7 Great Alie Street, White- 
chapel. 

WEST HaM.—Nov. to.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Boiler house, &c., Abbey Mills Pumping Station. The Engi- 
neer, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

YORK.—Nov. 24.—For Machinery for Pumping Sewage 0, 
the City, to be Erected near Fulford. Mr. James Mansergh 
Engineer, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

YORK —Nov. 24—For Construction of Main and Branch 
Sewers, River Crossings, Manholes, Ventilators, Flushing 
Chambers, &c. Mr. James Mansergh, Engineer, 5 Victoria 


Mr. 


_———— 


BISHOPSTOKE. iy 

For Converting Old Rooms on First Floor of the Anchor, 
Bishopstoke, into Club-room, for Messrs. Strong & Co, of 
Romsey. Messrs. W. H. MITCHELL, SON & GUTTERIDGE, 


Architects. 
J. NICHOLS, Southampton (accepted) . oo Seo 1g 
Bar Fittings. 
J. NICHOLS, Southampton (accepted) . ; sia to. © 
CROYDON. | 
For Repair of Roads, Croydon. Mr. W. POWELL, Borough 
Surveyor. " 
flurst Road. 
E. & W. Iles, Wimbledon . : . + $207 9 Io 
W. Langridge, Croydon : : a 9-42 
H. Lake, Croydon - é , 176 18 Io 
A. BULLOCK, Croydon (accepted) . 166 16 4 
Blunt Road. ; 
E. & W. Iles A ; ; pas (9 Wa ett 
W. Langridge . F388 cb aE 
H. Lake ; F é ; ‘ _ : Pees E08 
A. BULLOCK (accepted) : ; : : i 4239: 060e 
Benson Road. 
E. & W. Iles ; : A 0 378.277 10 
W. Langridge. ; F 341 0 3 
A. Bullock : ‘ A 3 3 : } 371 306s eer 
H. LAKE (accepted) ., ; : ; : « (305-14 3 
DERBY. 
For Erection of Two Emergency Staircases at Infirmary, 
Derby Union, for the Board of Guardians. Messrs, 


COULTHURST & Booty, Architects, 4 Albert Street, 


Street, Westminster. 


= Derby. L 

Gratton, Derby . : A E ‘ : f1I0- 0-0. 

TENDERS. Radford, Derby... . 4) 4 

Sea Walkerdine, Derby. = P 5 103 6 0 

BYFLEET. Vernon, Derby .. : : 5 A ~ 99. 0-9 

For Additions to Weymede, Byfleet, Surrey, for Mr. J Downham, Birkenhead ‘ ; : d - 98 5 O 
Stevens. Mr. .G. GorRDON STANHAM, Architect and Brown, Derby . : 2 ; ? ; «?' 06: 030 
Surveyor, 100B Queen Victoria Street. Bakewell, Derby . : : ; ; Z «04 Onn: 
R. Wood, Guildford . A 16 1,087 ":0'- 0 Wallis, Derby. : : P 3 . 309 1 Oley 
R. HUNT, Chertsey * : ‘ : ; F013 O10 Parker, Derby . : : ; 5 Z « 365 Tee20 
* Accepted subject to alterations. EDWARDS, Derby (accepied ) : 3 : teres) Os 3 


PERFECTION In DOOR SPRINGS. 


The Sates er i= Si | 1° EMPRESS “VICTOR” 
| ieee + the eae of al 
i = = — = = — ea Pneumatie Springs. Does 
| ——— SS a — ZS. || its work better, and can 


is attachable on front or 


back or on either hand 


of doors. || be fixed where others can- 


not. It is made in various 
sizes to suit large or small 
doors. 


Fixed quickly 


by any one, and can be 


taken away when re- 


moving to other premises. 


TRADE MARK.| Met DOE E> FO TES SS S&S rease oRex. Q UO Es ES WNW trod ark 
: SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE f iol} GZ i! 
eee 


SPRINGS |= 


= 
sere 


FOR EVERY DOOR. foo 
= « rd ng i7 
PATEN TEE, oe a ate 
67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E., 


Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door, 


Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 
Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patentsand Specialties, all known to be of 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
International Awards, will be sent on application as 
above, 


ull 
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CLIFTON. GUILDFORD — continued. 

For Redecorating and Sanitary Work at 23 Royal York | For Making and Draining the Semaphore Road Continuation, 
Crescent, Clifton, Bristol, for Mr. C. E. Boville. Mr. G. Guildford. Messrs. PEAK & LUNN, gaokehas Guildford. 
GORDON STANHAM, Architect, Icop Queen Victoria Street. G. Garnett . ; : A - £2 55 Oy, 0 

W. Whiteley, London... Me a Soha ta eee, OC Mitchell Bros. }. + + comes er ie> oa. ZhO) Or O 
Worrall & Stevens, London : : : St O30 uno 0 R. Smith ~.. ; : - : : ‘. <k2i keg 
Lewis & Sons, Clifton . ; ; , . LOO ps O W. H. Wheeler . : : - é : det Q40.O% 9 

EAST neraNt G. A. Franks . . é : A eb Gia 

For Alterations and Additions to the Home Tavern, Eastleigh, E. = A. Miles, cro) Sage eee , a 8 2 
for Messrs. Strong & Co., of Rcmsey. Messrs. W. H. G. W. How . EMS pave Eo Ri SAN 
MITCHELL, SON & GUTTERIDGE, Architects. S. KAVANAGH (aicepted ) theese ote ey ta, 9 

H Stevens & Co., Southampton . ‘ - £1,497 0 0 HARLESDEN. 

J. Bull, Son & Co, Limited, Southampton . 1.396 © © | For Building Public Elementary School, Harlesden, for the 
J. Nicholls, Southampton . . 1,365 9 90 Willesden.School Board. Mr. J. MARTIN BROOKS, Archi- 
W.R. Licut & Co, Portsmouth (accepted ) D. “TS 330".07%.0 tect. Quantities by Mr. John Young. 

For New Shopfront to House, Market Street, Eastleigh, for Reed & Co, Plymouth . q i £4,256 0 O 
Mr. A. E. Matthews. Messrs. W. H. MitcHELL, SON & Wilmot & Sons, Hitchin . ‘ a“ H 24. lowe O 
GUTTERIDGE, Architects. Lidstone, Blackstock Road, N. : / eT etos OneO 

Morgan, Isted & Morgan, scapes a : 5 L2tO tO 0 Cowley & Drake, Willesden Green . : a ico OO 
J. Nichols, Southampton . ; , 2 ECO 0a. 0 Brass & Sons, Old Street, E C. A 2 +1.3,050 70-0 
J. W. Rowland, Southampton. : ot 223. 1057 0 Stimpson & Co., Old Kent Road. 7 . 3,088 0 O 
J. P. BEER, Southampton (accepted eh = » 112, On;9 Flew & Co, West Kensington . ; : . 3,869 0 O 

GATESHEAD. Rudd & Son, Grantham . : . . 35855 FeO 

For Additions to Superintendent’s House, for the Cemetery Batley Old Kent Roady <0 es! t's aR Bh a Oe 

Committee, Gateshead. Allin & Sons, Kilburn. : : : 23755 SO 
J. T. Simpson, Newcastle . : ; ; . £156 LcuS Simmons, Harlesden ae . ‘ 85,7084 Oto 
R. B. Storey, Gateshead. : , : 1320.0 Chinchen, Berens Road, W. . : ; . 3,700 0 0 
R. Mitchison, Newcastle . . 8 - - + 130 0,0 Nye, Ealing) 5.00 fh VN eal FP Te 72 FOSS MO 
(math Newcastle. 6 6 2262 se ee T2801 0 Watson, Ilford. os #4 303E mG" 0 
F. Wakefield, Gatesliead .- * ; E . 119 0 0 COLLINSON, Teddington (accepted rvs F - 3,540 0 0 
R. McKew, Gateshead (accepted ) Ree hee see t $7: 0s 0 Jones & Co., Ealing. af. ates 324 2h ORO 

GUILDFORD. HASTINGS. 


For Erection of New Buildings in Castle Road, Hastings, for 
Messrs. Lansdell. Mr. MARK J. LANSDELL, Architect, 71 
Cambridge Road, aa 


For Surface Drainage in the Semaphore Road, for the Guild- 
ford Urban Sanitary Authority. Mr. HENRY PEAK, 
Borough Surveyor. 


G. Garnett, Guildford . : . P 65 10 oO Phillips Bros. . . . - £903 9 0 
Mitchell Bros., Shalford .  . 2, te Asp ° Oo W. E, Warman gintedege ts | et Q6 2am 
G. A. Franks, Guilford. . : Bites Ow OF.0 Jester h (seo eee . . 749 0 9 
Me idiord ce or ace 48 a 6 | “Taylor Bros, . 76 2951.0 
R; Smith, Guildford .:... - ReSoemper tear?" hele seco DD. Sn0W 286 ce . (2 Tae caaen 
W. H. Wheeler, London : : ; - pr A si Os:0 - HIGHBRIDGE. > 

D. Coker, Guildford. . ; - ‘ . 35 9 | For Building School and Premises, Highhudges Mr. CHARLES 
G. W. How, Guildford . ; ; - 1 3L its. 8 S. LEECH, Architect, Weston-super-Mare and Highbridge. 
E. & A. Miles, Guildford (accepted ) ; 2ae20, 204 5 i Keats, ‘Bromham, lowest of eight. 


IMPROVED ; 


FLAT BRICK. FIRE-PROOF FLOORS 


Transverse Section. Longitudinal Section. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 
The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


PIIPIEOPIII_IEIL_L_L_L_OLLLLLQLLLLLLOLELLLLLELLLEELEEOLPOEOLELILILOIWO——O——O——O—" 
dhaw are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 

The soffits of the bricks are specially prepared to key up the ceiling plaster. No laths or counter ceiling are necessary. They are not affected 
by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of building, thus dispensing with the use of internal scaffolding. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, ‘prick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 
of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 

ER aaa, 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees, 
7 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.,& 138 DAWSON ST., MAN CHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled ¥alste: Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


a as every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
Be sede London Telephone, No, 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—* HomAN RODGERS, Lond 
_ Manchester Telephone, No. 4,0048. f a yy “ NAMOH, Manchester. ia i 


These SKYLIGHT OFENERS 


FANLIGHTS, 4 
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JARROW. 

For Building Central Premises and Lecture Hall, Market 
Square and North Street, Jarrow, for the Jarrow and 
Hebburn Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr, J. W. 
Hanson, Architect, 79 Wear Street, Jarrow. 

J. C. Hope, Newcastle-on-Ty ne : - £6,584" 8 6 
W. W. Wylam, Jarrow, : . . 2 05563°,6°=0 
W. Kennedy, Jarrow : See ° » 6,472 18 3 
T. Lumsden, Jarrow . Peeks » 6,466.0 © 
Haswell & - Waugh, Gateshead . : : » 6,453 0-0 
J. etorar es Son, J2rrow . : Weis » 6,432 14 11 
J. Yeeles, Jarrow : ‘ : ¥ Of B7QIF 223 
A. PRINGLE, Gateshead (accepted) ‘ F 020,265,418 < 2 


LANCASTER. 

For Building Medical Superintendent’s Residence, Lancaster 
County Asylum. Mr. Ep. HOWARD DAWSON, ARI B.A,, 
Architect. Quantities by Architect. 

a. Lancaster, Lancaster, builder. 


LONDON—continued. — 

For Building Board Schoo! for 800 Children, Wellington Road, 
Barnsbury, Schoolkeeper’s House and Single — Cookery 
Centre underneath. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 

$ Portland Stone 


If Built in - an ead of 

‘ : Cement. "Perras Cotta. 
B. E. Nightingale . . £18,622 £18,818 £18,918 
Peto Bros. . : 22 AIO 18 O41 18,015 
Atherton & Latia . 17,626 17,996 18,046. 
Dove Bros. ‘17,607: 17,960 17,985. 
Chas. Cox 175374  1Z97%4 17,744 
John Mowlem & C ©. 17,329 275531 17,596. 
Killby & Gayford . 16,857 17,156 17,156 
E. Lawrencé & Sons 16,805 17,143 17,108 


For Rebuilding the Café de la Paix, 203 Oxford Street, for 
Messrs. Costa & Magri. Mr. JNO. WALDRAM, C.E., Sur- 
veyor, 13 Buckingham Street, W.C, Quantities supplied 
by Mr. P. J. Waldram. 


S. Wright & Sons, Lancaster, carpenter and joiner. John Hicks 3 : : : - . £2,300 0 0 

R. Hall & Son, Lancaster, slater and plasterer. Patman & F otheringham 3 : Agri <° 2280 Vo26 
J. Kay, Lancaster, plumber and glazier. Bywaters . ; ae » ?' 23262 OS oO 
Standen Bros., Lancaster, ne Grover & Son , : aes ; “2145 oe 
LONDON. Nitin te ; : : ; ee - 2,050 0° 9 

For Wood-paving, North End Road, Fulham. Mr. J. P. ese b Ate : : owes z piieageie 

NORRINGTON, Surveyor. For Alterations, Additions and Repairs at No. 176 Seymour 
Creosoted Deal, Street, Euston Square, for Mr. J» Podzus. Mr. W.-F. 
Nowell & Robson . ; j . £4,950 2 0 POTTER, Architect, 2 
Improved Wood Paving Company 5 : 4,450 0 © J. T. Bassano, Holborn ° . . : £134.10 & 
Tomes eee ¥ ss F ; : : GOGGLE OO HO C,_E. Norris , St. Pancas , : ; : 125 0.0 
Ji False Ree ee . 4,200 0 0| J.T, Peppiatt, Hoxton og TOR 1G: ae 
Turner & Son ne ; 3,999 0 0 W. WYTHE, Dalston (accepted y 2, : 0 yo G2 tO 
7 aAKFQAN, ; ‘ 
Turner & Sons : : ; - 7,229 0 0 MAIDENHEAD. 
Improved Wood Paving Company . . 6,650 © ©} For Diversion of Main Sewer, Maidenhead, 

For Alteration to Stabling at Stoke Newington, for Messrs. T. Free & Sons . g : "4 : E CENTOS 
Carter, Paterson & Co., Limited, under the superintendence H. Hill ; ‘ 3 3 4 3 of BIS: 20-6 
of Mr. WILLIAM Eve, FS, Ic Union Court, Old Broad WEST BROS. (accepted ) : aS ees #05: SO fo: 
Street. 2 

J. Holland . . : ‘ : Coes £456 0-80 ONGAR. 

Emmett ; ee foe Ou re ¢ » 444 0 0o| For Drainage and Water-Supply Works at the Workhouse, 
Harris & Wardrop ‘ ; Piva ¥ i430. 10 26 Ongar. 

Godfrey & Son ; : 8 k : BBY om tate ie: R. Lemon, Ongar’ . . : : -£445 5 6 
Salt. j . 4060.0 J. Pewty, South Kensington 0) ie ears » 384 00 
J. H. JOHNSON, Commercial Road ( (accepted ) 302.19 6 PARROW, Chelmsford (accepted)... : «348: 10. 0 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


GREAT REDUCTION 


IN PRICE LIST OF 


Se Sof TS ADJUSTMENT 
TR | FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. « 


The WILMO3 is 
worked with a rod 


| : ag Se 


From 3s. 6d. each. | 
Is admitted to be} 
‘THE BEST ever put 


PRICE LIST, 


lf you have not already received Our REDUCED 
dated August 1, 1892 
write for one. 


or endless cord. It 
ig extremely neat, 
and can bé fixed to 
open either top or 
-| bottem, inwards or 


please 


before the public. j | 


I 


} 
i 
: outwa ards, D0 cutting 
a en & away ot frame: re: 
Fs pei rae quired. When work- 
a Bree i | pA with a rod is most 
= Pome 5 efficient for Public 
| ae : | Walene OF meee & SPECIALTIES, eat Pa eas the aa 
S a] can be loose. For 
a a5 | 285 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, | Price Lists, Iilustra- 
os mR : tions and Testimo- 
3 Siz. | Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford. Wine: Seeesas pee 
2 | nee ; = ‘or Contiavous and 
é aa | Felegraphic Address : “ SILENS, BRADFORD,” otter sbigatl? Mins 
4 = & | Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. ; tes stven- 
2 a CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 
a aie: STO OKS ALWAYS ON HAND, 


| 


Anyone interested 


poe | NY 


Price of Lamp (including fitting in London), 10s. 


Price of Lamp, with Ice Shade, 1Os. 6d. 


in this industry can inspect the Oompany’s works on presenting a card to 


the Secretary ov Manager. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


(Close to ST. JAMES’S PERK STATION), 


Gonna Welsbach er Be 


THE COMPANY iS PREPARED TO PROVE BY ACTUAL TEST A SAVING OF 
OVER 50 PER CENT. OF GAS COMPARED WITH OTHER SYSTEMS. 


For further particulars apply to 


_The INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT COMPANY, Lin. 
14 PALMER STREET, WESTMINSTER 


See ee na 
F 
I 
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PETT. 


For Construction of Timber Dam or Barrier across the Royal 
Military Canal at Cliff End, Pett, for the Commissioners of 


Pett Level. 
Ellis Bros., Hastings . 
H. Winse, Hastings . rot 
W. Swales, Shoreham . ‘ : ; 
J. PIPER & SON, Hastings (accepted) 
Surveyors estimate .  « P : 


READING. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Be ee 
| SOUTHAMPTON — continved. 
For Bar Fittings, the Windsor Brewery Bar, Southampton, for 
Messrs. Hine Bros. Messrs. W. H. MITCHELL, SON & 
GUTTERIDGE, Architects. 

4 » £1505. 90,50 J. CRooxK, Southampton (accepted) ‘ £65. 6 6 

13B hn ® SPALDING. 
: . 121 8 7| For Additions and Alterations to Messrs. Soames & Co.'s 
118 109 Brewery, Spalding, under the Superintendence of Messrs. 
ike ghee -O SCAMELL & COLYER, 18 Great George Street, Westminster. 


Engineers Work. 


Moreland & Son, London . ‘ ‘ ~ £725:,.0- 0 
Vor Building Retaining Wall in Wokingham. Road, adjoining Thornewill & Warham, Burton : s°°535.,.0.,0 
the Palmer Park, Reading. Shears & Sons, London. ‘ - - -. 449° 9.0 
SEARLE (accepted) got gt tee te P£2T57-0°-0 Pontifex & Wood, London . ; : - 450 0 0 
Wilson & Co., Leeds . s 2 é A . 397. 0 0 
SALISBURY. WALLER & Co, London (accepied ) ; ; . 8382: 0-0 
For Building School, Milford Hill, Salisbury. Messrs. JOHN Ata Boiler. | 

HarRDING & SON, Architects, 5: Canal, Salisbury. Horton & Son, London «e+ eS RAL O42 
Quantities by Mr. John Harding. THORNEWILL & WARHAM, Burton (accepted ) 310 Oo © 

P. Tryhorn, Salisbury’ (2 5 8 ses £4,777 69.2 STROOD. 
EH, Cooper, Salisbury «ss . 4,388 © ©| For Two New Roads, in continuation of Gordon Road and 
E. Hall, Salisbury penta t 4,275, 9-0 Grosvenor Road, for the City of Rochester Land Company. 
Young Bros, Salisbury. . 4,237.59. 9 Mr, J. W. NaSH, Surveyor, 7 Medway Terrace, Rochester. 
Webb & Co, Salisbury 4sb57, 200031 = CoRSkitiner, Chatham’ °° © & & £6690 20 
E. Witt, Salisbury - i ae oe ALF S13 O18 G. West, Strood . é . : . 619 0 0 
F, Dibben, Salisbury) 9. 4,069.85 41": Wy, Hi Wheeler, London =. 6% 0 8 493-78 0 
H. J. KiTe, Salisbury (accepied ) . . 3,990 0 0 J. C. TRUEMAN, Swanley (accepted) . : 419 0-0 

TADCASTER. 

SOUTHAMPTON. For Construction of Two Small Service Reservoirs in Brick- 


or Additions and Alterations to the Cottage, Bitterne, near 
CG. Panis. 
MITCHELL, SON & GUTTERIDGE, Architects. 


Southampton, for Mr. 


Messrs. W. H. 


work—one at Garforth Cliff, to contain 75,000 gallons, and 
the other at the Hills, Kippax, to contain 26,000 gallons— 
for the Tadcaster Rural Sanitary Authority. 


Messrs. 


D. Haines, Bitterne Bert s , £623.90 © BRUNI r nats Sis aes : : 
aes ; x UNDELL, SIMMONS & BRUNDELL, Engineers, 1 Princes 
H. Stevens & Co., Southampton 568 0 O Giset Satsten F. giles ; 3 
W. H. Chapman, Southampton , 568 © °| Wilson & Son, Castleford Ri ee gee Ae ee” 
T. J. Jukes, Southampton .  » 498 © ©! ‘H. Burrows, Barnsley . » + S) Inf QOeLE! 3 
Witt & Sons, Bitterne. . 465 0 0 J. C. Coates, Doncaster... + 1,330-10. 6° 
: r ee rakes & r ° ¢ ‘ é on ) 
for Alterations and Repairs at the Volunteer Arms, South- Fe 7 ceaals Beers hott ° a 
ampton, for Messrs. Eldridge, Pope & Co. Messrs. W. H. : Seiad fies one a : ‘ opened 
MITCHELL, TUNSTALL. 


H. Carden, Southampton . : 
T. J Luker, Southampton . 


J. W. ROWLAND, Southampton (accepted). . 1 


“WELLS” LIGHT.” 


Wallwork & Wells's Patents (Reg.). 
Protected by over | 
50 
British and Foreign PATENTS, 


PORTABLE LIGHT 


UPTO 
4,000 Candle Power. | 
~~ OVER 


4,000 SOLD 


Usrp LARGELY by Messrs Tancred, 
Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- 
al, Bush, Brass, Chappell. 
Kirk & Randall, Jackson, 


== eae Kinninmont, Mowlem, Pe+r-| 


all the Leading Builders 


Adopted by 12 Governments. 


NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. 
SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring 
discredit on our System... 


Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and 
can be used under €caffold Platforms, 
Floors, &o. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 
A. C. WELLS & CO. 


1054 Midland Road, St. Pancras, London. 


Son & GUTTERIDGE, Architects. 


sor, Stimpson, Waddell, and/f 


Buildings. 
WILLIAMS & Co., I 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manz‘acturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED §& 


LIGHTNING =“ 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 
NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


{ 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
repaired. No stoppage of 

Works requirad. 


Colliery Signals 
AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Eati- 
mates free Distanos no 
object. 


TELEGRAMS— 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.” + 


C. E, HORROR, 
¢ Collinge Ironworks, 


SOUTHWARK 8T., 
LONDON, 
COLLINGE’'S 
AND 


ImRAy'’s 


PATENT 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


UE SY 


ASHES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
«J Price 23.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. | 


wf | Woolwich Arsenal 
Bee |Genera! Post Office | 


'The Moore & Burgess) 


For Metal Casements and Headed Lights at the Jubilee 
Mr. A. R. Woop, Architect, Tunstall. 


8 Berners St, W. (accepted) £102 16 8 


THE 


ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 
Offices: —17 Princes Street, Hanover Square. 


| Factory -—Ferdinand Street, Chalk Farm. 


Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 


| NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 


‘LOCK-SWITCH 


SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


(Patent Cetober 1, 1890), 
With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 
ALSO COCKBURN 


PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 
The most accurate and reliable made, whereby ail ; 
risk of Mire is eliminated. 
They are in use (amongst many other places) at 
the following establishments :— 
Tha Tivoli Theatre 
Junior United 
other Clubs 
The Langham Hote/ 
Hora! Windsor, and 
others 


ang 
Stock Exchange 

City Bank 

London County Council 
Ll. & N. W. and other 


Railways The Café Monico 
Theatre Royal, Drury| Baron de Rothschild’s 
Lane Sir David Salomons 


Garrick Theatre 


The Security Co. 
St. James's Hail 


Messrs. J. & P, Coats; 
Limited, Paisley, 
Minstre!s” ae 


MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 


Ayrton & Perry's Direct Reading Ammeters 
and Voitmeters. 
NEW TWISTED STRIP ANMETERS 
AND VOLTMBETERS. 

Ceiling Roses, Lampholders, Gtass Shades, 
Fierible and other Wi e, and ali Electric 
Accessories in Stock. 

PRICH LISTS ON APPLICATION, 
Telegraphic’ Address :—‘‘ SouNDESs, LONDON.” 
Telephon? No. 7629. 
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TYNEMOUTH. 

For Erection of School Buildings, Percy Main, for the Tyne- 
mouth School Board. Mr. F, R. N. HASWELL, F.R.1.B.A., 
Architect. Quantities by Mr. George Connel), Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. . 

School-house. 


J. C. Hope, Newcastle-on-Tyne BA Be oot 6 67.3.5514.6 
John Hutchinson, Tynemouth. 3.359 10 6 O71 38-6 
Peter Marshall, South Shields, 8.200820) XO 670.-0...0 
Gilbert Park, North Shields . 3,192 0 o 677.130 
R. Bolton . ; : : SUCHIN Cece fel Kos 647 0 oO 
N. Ritchie, Whitley . Ree Hl cou ete Baa 3 672°15..36 
Joseph Howe, West Hartlepool 3,097 0 0 615 0 o 
Reay & Leighton, North Shields © 3,076 10 0 656 11 6 
J. & W. Simpson, North Shields 

and Blyth . ‘ : = 3056: 6.6 625° -0;;0 


WEST HAM, 

For Construction of 1,630 Lineal Yards of Brick lined Concrete 
and Cast-iron Pipe Sewers, 3 Feet 6 Inches Diameter, with 
Bellmouth Chamber, No. 10 Manholes, Overflows and 
Connections with Existing Sewers, Canning Town, West 
Ham. Mr. Lewis ANGELL, M.LC.E, Borough Engineer. 


Neave, Canning Town . £10,398 0 o 
Marshall, Brighton . ; geen : «=*Q5999: 30 10 
Griffiths & Co., Millwall . Bae : te 75715 T0520 
Adams, Kingsland . ; ; : . <+5'7,708: 16273 
Bell, Tottenham . : ; ; ‘ s=+")7,082..0 oO 
Bottoms, Wandsworth Common . : iC Oe Oe EO 
Cooke & Co, Battersea . : : A Fs WjeEAc LOO 
J. JACKSON, Plaistow (accepted) ., ; a. 0,805" Oo 


TRADE NOTES. 


A LARGE clock has just been erected in the parish church 
of Ilsington, South Devon. It is fitted with all the latest 
improvements. - It shows time on three dials, each 6 feet across. 
Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, have 
Carried out the work, 


THE Salford Town Council has agreed upon an improve- 
ment scheme which is estimated to cost 50,002. The scheme 
forms part of a much larger one which is in contemplation, and 
which is expected to entail an expenditure of about 400,0co/ 


©, 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORS, 


Patent Dise-Key System. 


Complete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars 
and Plan, 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 
FLOORING COMPANY, 


“WV E 


THE National Provincial Bank of England, Poole, is 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man-. 
chester stoves, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


PLANS have been passed in the Coatbridge Dean of Guild 
Court for a large new engineering shop, together with villa and 
five tenements of dwelling-houses for: workmen, and offices, 
proposed to be erected in Dundyran, near the North British 
Railway, by Mr. Alexander Russell, iron merchant, Coatbridge. 


THE Post-office at Oswestry is’ being considerably enlarged 
and improved under the direction of Mr. E. Bremner Smith, by 
Mr. W. H. Thomas, builder, of Oswestry. 


THE Carlisle Fournal states that Mr. B. Scott, who is a 
member of the Gas Committee, will be Mayor of Carlisle for 
the ensuing year. “Next yeat the members of the Institute of 
the Gas Engineers, of which Mr. Hepworth, CE, Carlisle, was 


elected president at the last meeting of the body, which took 


place in the Isle of Wight, will visit Carlisle. 


THE Dublin builders have submitted a form of contract to 
the consideration of the Irish Institute of Architects, and a 
sub-committee will report on the subject. Uniformity is needed 
in Dublin for conditions of contract. 

THE Bishop of Carlisle says the Council of the Church 
House are exceedingly desirous of being enabled to commence 
building in the approaching spring. The site is ready, the 
plans prepared by Sir Arthur Biomfield are ready, a consider- 
able sum of money is ready—2 5,000/, ; but as 10,090/. is still 
needed, it is not enough to justify the Council in giving the 
order to commence the work, - 

THE annual statement by Dean of Guild Borland, Greenock,, 
shows that during the past year the estimated cost of buildings 
and alterations were 36,0602, as compared with 35,0902, last 
year, and 24,3217. in 1888. There were 773 processes and 
petitions considered by the Court, as compared with 733 and 
761. With reference to the character of the buildings 
authorised, there were four tenements, an extension of school, 
25 buildings for business purposes, 77 miscellaneous buildings 
and sanitary improvements, and 149 alterations and additions 
to property. 

PARLIAMENTARY notices are being prepared relative to the 
proposed extension of the Dundee Waterworks. Among these 
works it is proposed to raise and extend the Loch of Lintrathen 
So as to increase the storage; to lift five miles of the old main 
in the valley of Strathmore, and to replace these by a new steel 


THE 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT), 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 
Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does n 
Rivals the Electric Light. 
Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, oe, 
O29" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


PARQUET FLOORS, 


Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 
Price Lists and Samples on application. 


Stanley Bridge Wharf, 


TEOR” 


=" NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


ot choke up. 
Shops, and Offices, 


C. 


= 537, KING'S ROAD, CHELSEA — 


. 
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hoop main; to lay the main so lifted between Pitnappie 
Reservoir and Clatto Reservoir, a distance of five miles; and 
to lay a new main from Clatto Reservoir to Dundee. 

A BILL is to be deposited this month for the construction of 
a railway from King’s Lynn on the east coast to Liverpool on 
the west. The route, which has already been surveyed, passes 
through Lincolnshire, Derbyshire, Cheshire and Lancashire. 
One of the principal stations will be at Lincoln. 

AT a recent meeting of the Strand Board of Works, Mr. 
Emden’s proposal respecting the subway being made for the 
storingfof the pipes and wires of the gas, water and electric light 
companies was discussed, and the matter was referred to the 
Works and Parliamentary Committee with a view to united action 
being taken. A memorial will be promoted by all the districts 
in London to induce the County Council to bring a Bill into 
Parliament dealing with the subject. 

MEssRS. WILLIAM LEwis & SON, architects, &c., York, 
have prepared plans for a new farmhouse on the Brier Hill 
Farmstead, The Levels, Thorne, near Doncaster, for the Rev. 
G. E. Welby, of Barnsley, Grantham, and the work has been 
let to Messrs. Smith Bros., contractors, of Thorne. The same 
architects have also prepared plans for covered folds, with 
alterations and repairs to about forty farmsteads on the Hes- 
lington estate, for Mr. R: Bateson-de-Yarburgh, and the 
contracts have been let to different contractors. 

At a meeting held at the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects on Monday, the 3rd instant, the council-room of the 
Institute was lit by electric light. The electric light installation 
is being carried out by the Planet Electrical Engineering Com- 
pany, and for the evening a temporary connection was made 
with accumulators in the council-room. The lighting gave 
satisfaction to the members of the Institute who were present. 

THE Canadian Architect says :—It is satisfactory to learn 
that the request of the company which proposes to pipe natural 
gas from wells on the Niagara peninsula to Buffalo and other 
places, for the admission duty free of pipe ordered from 
American manufacturers, will not be complied with. Why 
was not this pipe procured from Canadian manufacturers ? 


The practice of sending abroad for that which is being pro-, 


duced at home, is one that ought to be discouraged by every 
person who desires to witness the development and prosperity 
of the Dominion. 

THE Local Board of Wirksworth have called in Mr. W. H. 
Radford, C.E , of Nottingham, to report on the best method of 


increasing the supply of water. The springs supplying the pre- 
sent works have run down to 52,800 gallons per day, and the 
local board wish to obtain an increased supply of from 24,000 
to 36,000 gallons a day. The Local Board of Matlock Bath 
have also decided to increase the water supply of the town. A 
large supply is required in summer’to provide for the visitors 
and excursionists, and Mr. Radford has been called in and 
requested to prepare a scheme for the local board. 


THE satisfaction with which the chair manufacturers of 
Wycombe have regarded the appointment of one of their 
number to fill the office of chief magistrate of the berough was 
demonstrated by a gathering at the Wellington Room, Red Lion 
Hotel, on Monday evening, the 27th ult., when between eighty 
and ninety representatives of the various firms in the town 
joined in giving a complimentary dinner to the mayor, Mr. 
Thomas Glenister. 

THE Wrexham Town Council have decided to take steps to 
provide swimming and other baths for the borough. A com- 
mittee is to be appointed to report on the project. 


THE new prison at Douglas, Isle of {Man, is on the eve of 
completion. The work was let in two contracts to Messrs, 
Kelly & Preston, the first being 4,350/, and the second, which 
included walls and gaolers’ houses, amounted to 2,385/7. The 
prison is an imposing structure, the principal buildings being of 
Ruabon stone. The place is enclosed by a strong wall of the 
regulation altitude, 18 feet. Great attention has been paid to 
the ventilation and heating. There are in the main building 
hospital, surgery, bathrooms, chapel and warders’ rooms. 
There are thirty cells, twenty-two being for males and eight only 
for females, one cell in each quarter being set apart as the 
“condemned cell,” or that which will be occupied by prisoners 
convicted of the gravest offences. 

THE tower of Chesham Church, Bucks, has just been 
enriched by having a new set of Cambridge quarter chimes 
fitted to the clock, and also a tune-playing carillon fixed at the 
same time. Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
Derby, were the makers. 


AN important step has been taken to prevent pollution of 
the waters which will feed the Manchester Ship Canal. At 
the opening of the new works for sewerage purification at 
Swinton, near Manchester, amongst those who attended were 
Mr. Keirby, chairman of the Swinton Sewage Farm Com- 
mittee, members of sanitary authorities and civil engineers. 
Mr. Frank Gandy, managing director, and Mr. C, H. Beloe 


JOHN GIBBS & SONS’ IMPROVED SYSTEM OF WARMING 


By means of HOT WATER on the ‘‘LOW-PRESSURE SYSTEM.”’ For Churches, Publie Buildings and Private Dwellings. 
Combining the safety of LOW PRESSURE with the CONVENIENCE OF SMALL-BORE PIPES. Giving satisfaction wherever it has been applied 


f. 


WROUGHT COIL. Pipes one inch diameter. SS 
The Pipe may be of any size from ONE TO FOUR INCHES DIAMETER, in wrought or cast-iron. BOILER. 


yp 
Yop 


Section through Patent Ventilating Radiator, showing Patent. Steam or 
method of admitting fresh warm air. GERM ws bd ce Radiator, 


All inquiries shvuld be ascompaniel by plans an{ cross sections of the premises pro i i i 
3 ) : ; ar y posed to be heated, together with particulars as to what pur h 
proposed to b2 usel for, Mention shuld also be made if any particular size of piping is desired. All bandicttoctions to be Bd dbeaiad to the Office, ae aeeet ni reek. Be. 


TORN GrIibPBs Rae SORT , Ventilating, Warming & Consulting Engineers, 
27 SOUTH JOHN STREET. LIVERPOOL. 


Telezrams—‘* Ventilatioa, Liverpool.” HYGIENIC WORKS, LIVERPOOL. Telephone Nu, 1389. 


Patent combined Warming and Ventilating 
Raviators in various designs. 
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AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE Chicago Yournal of Commerce says work has been 
commenced on the Masonic Block. This building will have a 
frontage of 176 by 154 feet deep, and be eighteen storeys in 
height. The cost will be upwards of 2,490,000 dols. The 
“Fair” Block will be shortly begun. The estimated cost of 

| this structure is 3,090,coo dols. It will be twelve storeys in 
height, and every room is to be utilised by Messrs. E. J. 
Lehmann & Co. for their store. 


THE Razlway World, Philadelphia, records the death of 
Mr. R. N. Allen, president of the Allen. Paper Car-Wheel Com- 
pany, at his home in Cleveland, O., on October 7, in his 65th 
year. He was for many years a railroad man, having been in 
his early manhood a locomotive engineer on the Connecticut 
River Railroad. Later he was master mechanic on the Cleve- 
land and Toledo, and during the war was master mechanic of 
the Memphis and Ohio (Louisville and Nashville), with head- 
quarters at Memphis. He began his experiments with the 
paper car-wheel in 1869, and the first wheels under his patents 
were made at Pittsford, Vt , in 1870. 


IT is stated that the Michigan Central Railway intends 
constructing a tunnel under the Detroit River, between Court- 
right and St. Clair, and making the St. Clair branch the main 
line of the way. 


THE surveys of the Pennsylvania ship canal are, it is said, 
practically finished, and the commission appointed by the 
Legislature will ask the State to complete the canal. The com- 
mission find the scheme feasible and favour a route along the 
Beaver River to Lake Erie. It is estimated it would cast as 
much if not more than the Welland Canal, which connects Lake 
Frie and Lake Ontario. The cost to the Canadian Government 
for this great water way was something like 25,000,000 dols, — 


A CHICAGO telegram says :—The scandal in connection 
with the jobbery in the construction of the Govern nent build- 
ings here has culminated in the report of the United States 
Inspector of Buildings just issued. He says that the only way 
to save the build:ngs from absolute collapse will be to lay new 
foundations for them, similar to that used in the Washington © 
Monument. This, he says, would cost two and a half million 
dollars, and he believes it would be as cheap to erect new 
buildings. He came here to see whether the condition of the 


C.E., consulting engineer, represented the International Water 
and Sewage Purification Company, of 7 Victoria Street, London, 

whose system of purification has been adopted in lieu of a 
sewage farm, which has been in use for some years, but failed 

to give satisfaction. Mr. Keirby explained that “‘a committee 
of the board had visited the Acton Sewageworks, seen the 
Internationa! Company’s process in operation there, and had. 
decided to adopt that process in its entirety. A dreadful 
nuisance used to be caused by the sewage farm, but now not 
the least smell was perceptible. Houses might be built close 
up to the works without any deleterious effect, and in the future 
the brook would be no detriment to the Eccles Local Board. 

The cost (3,000/.) which the works had entailed had been weil- 

spent money. Mr. T. S. McCallum, C.E, of Manchester, 
engineer of the works, in a pamphlet descriptive of the method | 
of purification adopted, says the sewage is mostly of a nature 

very difficult to purify, added. to which the main outfall sewer 

being of a very flat gradient, decomposition makes consider- 

able pregress before the sewage reaches the works. But not- 

withstanding these difficulties, the un'form quality of the effluent 

is ample testimony to the success of the purification process 

adopted. 

THE action of the Brick Manufacturers’ Association of New 
Jersey in refusing to ship brick to New York City until the 
boycott instituted by the labour unions against four firms belong- 
ing to the Association for refusing to discharge their non-union 
employees, has had the desired effect. The boycott having 
been raised, the supply of brick is forthcoming as usual, and 
building operations are again in full swing. The New Jersey 
brickmakers are worthy of congratulation, not only on having 
put a check upon the dictatorship of the walking delegates, but 
also on having shown to employers elsewhere the advantages 
to be derived from an exhibition of backbone. Whether as the 
result of their example or otherwise, a disposition to submit no | 
longer to such dictatorship has, according to the Canadian 
Architect, extended to Canada also. Mr. Davie, of Levis, P.O, 
who contemplated employing a large number of men in the dry 
dock at that place during the coming winter, was recently waited 
on by representatives of the Knights of Labour and urged to 
either dismiss those of his employees who were not members 
of that organisation, or use his influence to compel them to 
join. Mr. Davie properly enough refused to interfere in any 
way with the choice of his employees, and to threats of a strike | 


responded that if any attempts were made to coerce him, he | 


would abandon the work entirely. 


structures endangered life, and his report has caused a sensa- 
tion. 


—_—-—— 
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THE NEW MUGDOCK TUNNEL. 


On Friday last the Glasgow Commissioners journeyed by 
special saloon carriage to *Blanefield Station, where brakes 
were awaiting to convey them to the works at present under 

construction. The first place visited, says the Glasgow Herald, 
was the Blane Valley contract, which is 5 miles long, of which 
42 miles will be tunnel. This section is connected with the 
Mugdock Tunnel by three-quarters of a mile of syphon piping. 
The contractors are Messrs. James Young & Co., and their 
representative, Mr. Pollock, showed them over the works. 
The first part was a stop-plank open chamber. This section is 
being worked at nine different headings, from which the tunnel- 
ling is being done both north and south. The rock is mostly 
red sandstone, with some white bed, but is a very changeable 
rock, This section was begun in March last, and for the time 
great progress has been made. The company, to facilitate 
matters, are laying a line of rail all along the track, and of 
this some two miles are already laid, over which a locomotive 
has just made a trial trip. From Ballewan Glen the Commis- 
sioners were driven to the Strathblane end of the Mugdock Tunnel, 
where the chief ceremony of the day was to take place, viz. the 
turning on the water to the new tunnel. The company 
assembled in the stop-plank chamber, formed of concrete, and 
so constructed on the line of the old ‘unnel that the water can 
be diverted at will through a junction aqueduct into either the 
old or new tunnel. This chamber is 32 feet by 18 feet, and 
supplied with sluices to regulate the flow of water.. The tunnel 
is 14 miles and 3 chains in length, with a height of 15 feet and 
a breadth of 12 feet, and can pass some 70,000,000 gallons 
daily, as compared with some 40,900,000 by the old one, which 
is only 8 feet by 8 feet. The tunnel then conv eys the water to 
another stop-plank chamber at the south end, from which the 
water can be sent at will either into the old or new reservoir. 
Punctually at 145 P.M. ex-Preceptor Wilson, amidst great 
cheering, litted the first plank and allowed the water torun into 
the new tunnel. After fsome 5 feet of planking had been 
removed the water in the tunnel was at a depth of 3 feet 
4 inches. It was afterwards ascertained that the water, which 
has only a fall of 18 inches between the two ends, made its 
appearance at the reservoir exactly at 2 P.M, only r5 minutes 
after being let on. The Commissioners were then driven to 
the Mugdock end, where they saw the water gradually 
filling the new gauge basin, and afterwards flowing into 
the old reservoir. The new reservoir was seen from the 


W. WATSON & SONS, JOHN 


| let. 


embankment only, as the weather was too wet to admit of a 
walk over it. Luncheon was afterwards served in the cottage, 

at which ex-Preceptor Wilson presided, while Bailies Osborne 
and Filshill acted as croupiers. There were also present 
Bailie Stevenson, Bailie Paton, Bailie M‘Lennan, Bailie 
Morrison, Deacon-Convener Mason, Provost Birrell, Milngavie; 
Mr. Morrison, Mr. Gale, ex-Bailie Wallace, Councillor Prim- 
rose, Councillor Bilsland, Councillor Chisholm, Mr. Jackson, 
ex-Bailies M‘Laren and Thomson, Councillors Neilson and 
Burt, &c. The chairman in his address referred to the time, 
thirty-one years ago, when the Queen turned on the water to the 
reservoir, and thus gave a countless blessing to so many thou- 
sands. To-day was a red-letter one in the history of Glasgow. 

The function performed was only to supplement the supply of 
water. During the last ten years Mr. Gale had been closely 
engaged with plans, &c, in connection with a larger supply of 
water. Four years ago, on May 1, 1886, the first sod was cut 
by ex-Lord Provost Sir William M‘Onie, and since that time the 
contractors, Messrs. Morrison & Mason, had carried on the work 
to the entire satisfaction of the engineers and the Corporation. It 
was not a question of paying or not paying with them, but he 
could assure them it was one of doing the work well. The 
depth of this first section of tunnel was 250 feet, and the cost 
40,0007. During the last few days the water used was some 
44,000,000 gallons, and when the old tunnel could supply only 
some 38,000,000 this looked like a water famine, but the work 
performed to-day would add two or three millions more daily. 
After referring to the waste for domestic purposes, he said that 
when the London authorities were here lately they spoke highly 
of the water supply, and they would not grudge 50,000,000/. for 
a similar one. He then spoke of the services rendered by 
Mr. Gale to the Corporation. He wished them to know, as he 
thought it should be no secret, that Mr. Bateman, the 
engineer of the Loch Katrine works, had received a com- 
mission of 30,000/, And now Mr. Gale, who was an 
assistant to Mr. Bateman, had done all this work in his 
office, and thereby effected a great saving to the Commis- 
sioners. Not only had Mr. Gale done this, but when the 
plans were in the House of Commons he saw his way to 
shorten the route to Loch Katrine by 13 miles, thereby making 
a saving of some 20,000/, This was not generally known, and 
he thought it was only right in him telling suchtothem. The 
whole length to Loch Katrine by the new tunnel is 233 miles, 
of which 13+ miles are under construction, leaving 10} still to 
The amount of the contracts on hand are four aqueducts, 
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273,5112., and the reservoir contract, 135,304/, making a total 
of 408,8157, besides 10,000/. for pipes. In proposing the health 
of the contractors, he said he could not give them too much 
credit for the manner in which they had executed the whole 
contract ; and during that time not a single complaint had 
been made against them, while at the same time no serious 
accident had taken place, so well and carefully had the work 
been done. Mr. Mason, in replying, said their firm liked to 
look upon the commercial side, and it was better to examine a 
contract well before an estimate was given in. He then com- 
pared the making of roads and bridges by the Romans and 
those of modern times. 


THE GUINNESS WORKMEN'S DWELLINGS. 


THE trustees of the fund given by Sir Arthur Guinness for 
providing improved workmen’s dwellings in London have so far 
progressed with the scheme entrusted to them as to have 
secured three important sites, upon which they have already 
begun active operations, and they are about to acquire a fourth 
site, which, when built upon, will probably complete their enter- 
prise. The first and most important is in Columbia Road, 
Bethnal Green, amongst the unsanitary property of which so 
much complaint has lately been heard. This area is at the 
lower and narrowest end of the road at the turn into Hackney 
Road. The foundations of the Columbia Road site have 
already been commenced. On the South London site, which 
is in Brandon Street, Walworth, just off the New Kent Road, 
and measures 80 yards long by 30 wide, the buildings have 
already advanced a considerable stage. The West London site 
is in Marlborough Road, Chelsea, upon land obtained on 
generous terms from Lord Cadogan. As the work of construc- 
tion progresses upon all the sites selected, the trustees, aided 
by their professional advisers and Captain Vickers, their 
secretary, intend, if possible, to provide exceptional accommo- 
dation, both internal and external, as the exigencies of the 
inhabitants of each locality may require. They desire it, how- 
ever, to be understood that they by no means wish to compete, 
in the way of very low rentals, with others who have already 
spent large sums of money in the better housing of the work- 
people of the metropolis. They aim only at supplying urgent 
wants, and that in the best possible manner, and to earn a 
moderate return upon the money expended. The total provision 
the trustees expect to make is for about 1,009 families or 5,0co 
people. 


POINT OF AYRE LIGHTHOUSE, ISLE OF MAN. 


IT is perhaps not generally known, says the Scofsman, that in 
addition to lighting the coasts of Scotland so as to render 
navigation at night more safe, the Commissioners of Northern 
Lighthouses have also under their jurisdiction the lighting of 
the coast of the Isle of Man, and this came about in the follow- 
ing way :—During the autumn of the first year of this century, 
Stevenson, the engineer of the Bell Rock Lighthouse tower, 
was sent on a special mission to examine and report upon the 
lighthouses in England and Wales. On his return he reported 
that the Isle of Man, lying as it does in the fairway of vessels. 
making for the great shipping ports of Liverpool and St. 


George’s Channel, was dangerous to navigation as it was un-. 


lighted, and that the duty of erecting and maintaining light- 
houses should be undertaken by the Scottish Commissioners, 
as it was doubtful whether the Act 8th Elizabeth and subsequent 
charters conferred power on the Trinity House of London to do 
so. It was while on this journey that Stevenson was seized near 
Penzance as a French spy, and hurried before a Justice of the 
Peace, who seemed greatly agitated, and quite at a loss how to 
proceed with his prisoner. The official documents which 


Stevenson carried with him were treated as “mere bits cf 
paper,” and he was told he would be kept in custody till the — 


Lord-Lieutenant was communicated with. He soon, however, 
cleared himself of suspicion, and was allowed to pursue his 
journey.- Fourteen years elapsed before the lighting of 
the Isle of Man, was seriously taken up, and an Act 
was passed conferring powers on the Scottish Board to erect 
and maintain coast lights, the dues exigible being one 
farthing per ton on British and one-halfpenny per ton on 
foreign shipping passing within certain prescribed limits, 
This Act provided for the erection of two lighthouse stations ; 
now there are four—one of them, Langness, having a fog-signal 


as an adjunct, and one is the Chicken’s Rock Tower, a work of 


no ordinary difficulty, as it is erected on a rock exposed to 
the full force of south-westerly seas and a rapid tideway, and is. 
submerged to the depth of 5 feet during spring tides. The tower 
rises to a height of 123 feet, and there is shown from ita 
revolving light, which attains its greatest brilliance once every 


half minute, the power of each flash being equal to 166,598 


standard candles. In addition to the sounding of the fog-bell 
on the balcony of the tower, there is an explosive signal, which 
gives a loud report like the discharge of a piece of ordnance 
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-every ten minutes during thick weather or snow showers. The | blown by air compressed to a pressure of 4o lbs. per square 
Point of Ayre Lighthouse, which was erected in 1818, showeda | inch. The characteristic of this signal, to prevent it being 
‘red and white light alternately every minute from reflectors and | mistaken for other coast signals or those of passing ships, will 
argand lamps. ‘The lantern was of the old type, with vertical | be three blasts in quick succession of two and a half seconds each 
and horizontal sash-bars, and the Commissioners resolved, | every three minutes. The compressors for compressing the 
under the advice of their engineer—Mr. David A. Stevenson— air for blowing the siren are driven through gearing by three of 
+9 renew the lantern on the diagonal principle, which not only | Priestman’s oil-engines, each of five nominal horse-power. 
secures a structure of great rigidity, but offers the least odstruc- | Each engine with its compressor works independently, two of 
tion to the emerging beams of light, and also to supersede the | them doing the work, while the third with its compressor is 
reflectors by a dioptric apparatus, the original characteristic of _ kept in reserve. The engines compress the air in the receivers 
ved and white alternately being retained. The station was also | to 40 lbs. on the square inch, the air thus compressed being led 
recommended to be further equipped with a powerful fog- | to the siren by piping, a distance of 250 yards, to the horn 
horn, and a small auxiliary light to indicate the termina- | house, where the periodicity of the signal is regulated by a 
tion of a spit at some distance from the main light. The | clockwork arrangement. When the engines require to work 
alterations on the lantern and lighting apparatus, and the | for a long period continuously, each engine will be brought 
erection of the necessary buildings and machinery in | into action every eight hours. The engines, which are in- 
connection with the fog-signal, have been in progress for some | expensive and easily worked, are practically gas-engines, but. 
time past, and are now nearing completion. The Com- | are independent of gas-works, as each makes its own gas Or 
missioners have given notice that the improved light will be | vapour (which is exploded by an electric spark inside the 
shown early next month. The dioptric apparatus consists of | cylinder) from the same paratiin as is used in the lighthouse 
sixteen first order lenses, with eight panels of prisms above and | lamps, the paraffin consumed by each engine being about a 
below them, the whole forming a cage of glass lenses and | gallon per hour, at a cost of under sixpence. 
prisms Io feet in height and 6 feet in diameter. The apparatus | The installation of this signal has necessitated the appoint- 
is of a special design of Mr. Charles Stevenson, the upper and | ment of a third keeper, and this has led to the erection of a 
lower prisms having the effect of paralielising the beam of rays | third dwelling. The buildings connected with this signal and 
in the same direction as the alternate lenses, and this being a | dwelling were contracted for by Messrs. Stratton, Edinburgh. 
ced and white light alternately, the problem to be solved was | 
the equalisation of the red and white beams as seen by the : 
sailor, and this was attained by throwing the light from one 
panel of the upper and lower prisms, and also from one THE CITY ANO SOUTHWARK SUBWAY. 
alternate lens, into the red beam, the white beam Leing that 
coming from one lens only. The red colour is produced by , ON Tuesday the Prince of Wales opened one of the most 
shades of red glass placed in front of each panel of the upper | remarkable—and it is to be hoped it will prove also one of the 
and lower prisms and each alternate lens. As the apparatus is | most successful—works which the Metropolis has seen in the 
made to revolve by clockwork machinery driven by a weight, a | past fifty years. The credit of the undertaking, says the 
sheaf of red and white rays of light will sweep the horizon | Standard, must be divided between the Engineer-in-Chief 
alternately every minute. The central lamp has five concentric | (Mr. Greathead), Mr. Spagnoletti, the veteran electrician of the 
wicks, the flame being 4} inches diameter, and to feed this | Great Western Railway, and Messrs. Mather & Platt, of 
powerful flame 1,500 gallons of paraffin will be needed yearly. | Manchester, who have furnished the electrical plant and rolling 
The auxiliary light consists of two superposed dioptric stock. The progress of the engineering work has been from 
apparatus of the fifth order, each iluminated by an argand time to time noted, nevertheless its completion is in itself a 
burner, These apparatus are placed in a lantern which sur- | record, although the line is only about four miles long. The 
mounts a cast-iron tower, the centre of the light being elevated | two tunnels which reach from King William’s Statue in the City 
20 feet above high water. | to Stockwell, after having passed under the bed of the Thames 
The fog-signal, which will shortly be in operation, is a siren have, been executed by the compressed air system, in the face 
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of a subterranean difficulty which could hardly be exceeded— 
namely, a powerful underground river percolating through a 
gravel bed of large flints and coarse pebbles. This water-flow 
was kept back for weeks upon weeks by the sheer force of volumes 
of compressed air, whilst concrete and cement-grout were poured 
in front of the tunnel shield, and an artificial rock extemporised, 
in which the segments of the iron tunnel-tube could be bolted 
together. For these and other engineering operations involved 
the just merit due to the resident engineer, Mr. Mott, should 
not be withheld. It is well further to note that the tunnels 
have been driven with exceeding accuracy and unrivalled 
speed. They were made in 4oo yards lengths, 200 yards 
being driven from each face, and meeting like lengths driven 
from other faces. The extreme divergence of the junctions 
amounted in one instance only to seven-eighths of an inch, the 
others not exceeding a quarter of an inch, although the datum 
levels had to be transferred from the bottom of the shafts, 
which now contain the lifts, to the centres of ‘the lines of 
tunnel, as the shafts were all on one side or the other of the 
line of railway. The rate of excavation was often as much as 
16 feet per day, the average of the working days being 13 feet 
6 inches advance of heading. 
neeringwork are ‘over, the rails of the road are laid, the plat- 
forms erected, and the neatly-constructed underground stations, 
with their walls lined with white glazed tiles are ready for the 
passengers, and have a cleaner and brighter aspect than any of 
the other underground stations in London. Moreover, they are 
not likely to be sullied with smoke and dirt in the absence of 
the ponderous and noisy steam locomotives, 

The most interesting 
moment is the most recent—the depot at the Stockwell Station, 
which contains that portion of the undertaking which henceforth 
will be upon its trial—the electrical plant and power. The site 
occupied is a plot of about two or three acres on the surface or 
ground level. Here are the engine-house, train-shed, repairing 
shops and other requirements. The access between the depot 
and the subway is by a curved tunnel descending from above 
ground by a steep incline of 1 in 33 feet. Up and down this 
the trains are brought or lowered by a rope and winding engine, 
This short bit of tunnel is remarkable, Formed on a horizontal 
radius of 250 feet and a severe vertical radius, it is marvellous 
that the junction of the two drivings, one from below and the 
other from above, should have met centre for centre and level 
for level within an inch or two. The rails in it are laid on open 


sleepers, and crossings and switches and other intricacies of | 


All the anxieties of the engi- | 


portion of the works at the present | 


ry 


[November 7, 1890. 
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railway shuntings are therein concentrated in a way of which. 


no other railway can show thelike. 


Thehorrors of this cavernous 


place for the explorer are increased by his fear of treading on 
the electric conductor. Inthe passenger stations the electric con- 
ductors are guarded, and labels give appropriate warnings. At. 
the depot the carriage shed is large enough to contain six trains. 


side by side. 
and three passenger-carriages 32 


Each train consists of an electric locomotive. 
feet in length from end to end 


of the footboard. The locomotive is of iron, closed at both 
ends and roofed, but open at the sides above breast height. 
The locomotive contains two dynamo-motors, the current for 
which is supplied by two slippers, which run along the con- 


ductor when the train 
carriages are pivoted on two four-wheeled 


is in motion, The long passenger- 


bogies ; and the 


interior, which is divided by a door in the centre, contains. 


seating for thirty-four persons. 
in length, the external overhang 


The enclosed portion is 28 feet 
of the carriage platform being 


coupled up to the similar overhang of the adjoining carriage, 
and thus forming two open platforms between the three 


carriages. 
These guards’ 
lattice sliding doors. 


Upon each of these 2 guard travels with the train. 
platforms are protected at the sides by iron 
The carriages are lighted by electric: 


light, the current for the lamps being, in like manner, taken off 


from the conductor, 


The electric generating station is a large: 


white brick building, about 150 feet in length and 80 feet in 


width, and lofty in proportion. 


It contains three fine engines 


of the vertical type, by Fowler, of Leeds, each giving 400 


indicated horse-power, 
minute. 
and three 

Over 2 feet 


and working at 100 revolutions per 
The fly-wheels are about 12 feet in diameter, — 
dynamos are driven by leather link-belting, 

wide, the upper part of each belt being 


passed under a jockey pulley. The electrical current given off 
is 225,000 Watts, or about 400 ampéres, at an electromotive — 


force of from 450 to 500 volts, 


Each dynamo has its speed 


indicator and electrical instruments attached, and for proper 
engineering appearance the whole plant ranks very high. In 
the same building are the air compressors for supplying the 
Westinghouse brakes with which the trains are fitted. Each 
train carries its own reservoir of compressed air sufficient for 
forty stoppages, and as it arrives at the depot station of the 


line, 


re-charges its air supply. The trains are also fitted with 


hand-brakes, the stopping power being thus completely in- : 


dependent of the motive power. 
to the line by an iron conductor 
the whole length of the railway, 


The electric current is supplied 
running between the rails for 
which is electrically divided 
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a eae Fig. 1. Pulley complete as Fixed. ci 
», 2. Pulley with Faceplate removed Wheel, Axle, and Bushes can 
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. Pulley-box as it remains in window frame 


. Front views of Wheel and Bushes, 

. Side view of Wheel, Axle, and Bush. 
. Side view of Axle Pulley. 2 
Attention is called to the fact that the breakage of cords, in most — 
cases, is caused by the wheel becoming rusted firmly in, and the 
qh]. cords being forced over the fixed wheel, causing a great amount of ys, > 
‘6 friction, 


103 to 107 Wellington Street, GLASGOW. 
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after Wheel, Azle, 
and Bushes removed. ‘me aaa) 
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into three sections. Each of these sections is connected with 
a copper conductor, laid along the side of the tunnel outside 
the railway. These copper conductors take the current from 
the dynamos and convey it to the iron conductor—the use of 
iron being to provide a cheaper metal than copper for the waste 
caused by the electric working of the trains. In the generating 
house is the hydraulic machinery for supplying power to the 
lifts at the various stations. The cylinder of the ram is 2 feet 
in diameter, and the wrought-iron flange-jointed pipes which 
convey the water at a pressure of 1,200 lbs. on the square inch 
are nearly a foot in external diameter. The engines which 
pump the water into them act automatically, being put in motion 
as the accumulator descends by loss of water at the lifts. At 
the end of this building is a locomotive repairing shop, with 
special appliances for lifting out or replacing the dynamos on 
the locomotives. The boiler-house contains six long Lancashire 
boilers, with Galloway tubes. These work at a pressure ot 
150 Ibs. of steam. 

The arrangements along the whole line for public traffic are 
well advanced ; but will, probably, not be completed for ten 
days or a’ fortnight after the formal opening. The City 
terminus is in King William Street ; the other stations are the 
Elephant and Castle, Kennington Horns and Oval and Stock- 
well. The lifts at all five are of the same type, namely, semi- 
circular in form, and carry fifty persons at atime. Two such 
lifts work in the same shaft 25 feet in diameter. No tickets 
will be issued at booking offices, but passengers entering from 
the roadways will pay their money and pass through turnstiles, 
going down by the lift or by stairs at their option. At the 


outset, when the subway was begun, rather more than three 


years ago, it was thought to start the running of the line as 
between the City and the Elephant and Castle, but as the 
engineering work proceeded the directors thought that section 
too small for remunerative commercial working, and _ ob- 
tained an Act to continue the subway to Stockwell, with 
powers to extend it to Clapham. The carriages are all alike 
cushioned and comfortably fitted, there being no distinction 
into classes. The charge, too, will be uniform, twopence being 
the fare for the whole or any part of the distance. For the 
numbers of business men, clerks and employés coming daily 
into the City it will be a great boon to be conveyed at a speed 
of at least twelve miles an hour, the journey from Stockwell to 
King William Street occupying fifteen minutes, instead of 
three-quarters of an hour as at present by omnibus. The 
limit of speed of the electric locomotive is twenty-five miles an 


hour. Ultimately the trains will follow each other at three 
minutes intervals, but at the commencement of the traffic they 
will start about 7.30 A.M. and run every five minutes, The 
stations are lighted by gas; and for the water-supply of the 
steam boilers, whichis taken from the Water Company’s mains, 
there are two large tanks, one of 12,000 and the other of 25,000 
gallons, as a reserve. In all matters relating to the efficiency 
and security of working of the undertaking admirable fore- 
thought is evinced. 


BETHNAL GREEN HABITATIONS. 


On Friday Mr. Montagu Williams, Q.C , at the Worship Street 
Police Court, resumed the hearing of a number of summonses 
taken out by the sanitary officer against the owner or owners 
of eleven houses in Seabright Gardens. The medical officer 
of health for the parish and the sanitary inspector described 
the houses as for the most part small tenements of two floors, 
the walls of which were decayed and damp, the woodwork 
being in parts decayed, and the premises “unfit for human 
habitation.” An order to close the whole block was asked for. 
Counsel for the owner contested the description of the property 

asserting that a comparatively small expenditure would make 
at least nine of the houses quite habitable, and denied that 
there was any need for so extreme a measure as an order to 
close, which would involve turning all the poor inhabitants into 
the street, and the rebuilding of the whole property. 

The magistrate had adjourned the hearing for the purpose 
of visiting the property, and said that, having inspected it, he 
should like to know why the owner did not rebuild. Counsel 
replied that the present owner was not the freeholder. There 
were only twenty-four years of a long lease to run. Mr. Wil- 
liams remarked that two of the places were “shanties,” and 
one had fallen down. Counsel stated that with respect to that 
and the similar one an order to close would be submitted to. 
With respect to the others he had evidence to call to show that 
it was quite possible to make them habitable. Dr. Bate, recalled, 
denied this, and said that the houses were old and the brick- 
work so rotten as to soak in rain-water. The cement was not 
lime-made, but a sort of lime from gasworks, which builders 
called “ Billy Sweet,” was used, and that soaked in the damp. 
For the defence, counsel called Mr. F. S. Brereton, surveyor,. 
and a member of the London County Council, who had 
inspected the whole of the houses in question. He had pre- 
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pared a plan which, he said, would remove the principal cause 
of complaint—the dampness. His plan consisted of lowering 
the exterior ground and laying a cement surface, with proper 
channels to carry off rain-water to the main drain. He had 
also provided for a “damp-course” to each house, and the 
removal of earth from beneath the floorings. The cost would 


amount to 24s/. for the nine houses, Witness entirely dissented ° 


from the medical officer’s conclusions as to “ Billy Sweet” being 
used, and as to the present uninhabitable condition of the 
houses, though some, he admitted, were at present unfit. There 
was no necessity to close the houses. Mr. Slater, I R.LBA, 
gave similar evidence, but admitted that some of the houses 
were dangerous to life if inhabited in their present state. Mr. 


Montagu Williams stated that he should make an order to | 


close all the houses, the condition of which he had seen 
after wading through mud and reeking filth in the streets, 
which were a disgrace to civilisation and the parish of Bethnal 


Green. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


Ar the annual meeting of the District Council for Glasgow and 
the West of Scotland for promoting the national registration of 
plumbers was lately held in Glasgow. Ex-Bailie Crawford, 
chairman of the Public Health Committee of the city, and 
president of the District Council, presided. A number of 
gentlemen were on the platform, including Mr. David Thom- 
son, architect ; Messrs. W. P. Buchan, J. Spiers, C. Cameron, 
W. Anderson and Hogarth, master plumbers ; Messrs. Dickie, 
Riva and Ewing, operative plumbers; and Mr. A. M. Scott, 
secretary. 

The President, in moving the adoption of the report, said 
he thought the meeting would agree with him that the report 
-showed a very great deal of activity on the part of the council, 
and it showed that the movement for the national registration 
_and training of plumbers was having as rapid a progress as the 
most sanguine could wish. The movement had two aspects— 
first, a public aspect, and second, an aspect more special to the 
‘trade. If the status of the plumber as a workman was to be 
raised, if he was to have the full confidence of the community, 
if he was to have ultimately a higher standard of payment 
because of a higher standard of skill, if he was to have the 
recognition of Parliament, that was because with him public 
health was the first consideration. The responsibility for good 


| work being placed in the hands of the plumber, he must 
rise to the discharge of it without the idea that it would 
benefit his pocket, and in proportion that he did so would the 
registration movement takea firm hold. It was that fact which 
accounted for him (the chairman) being there. It was simply 
because there was a recognition of the fact that the increasing 
of the technical skill and the raising of the trade morale were 
the best ways of securing public safety and public health, That 
was the philosophy of the registration movement, and though 
that wide aspect was sometimes lost sight of, yet in all the 
discussions in the council, and in all discussions among the 
men outside, they must remember that the measures which 
were taken for the movement must be of a broad kind, not of 
the narrow kind, lcoking for a shilling for every sixpence spent, 
but of that broad kind in which they sought not their own 
advantage, but only their advantage as a part of the public 
health. That was the basis upon which they must rest. The 


council had brought prominently into view their successful 
efforts made for technical education. But he need not dwell 
on that, as it was so fully dwelt upon in the report. , 

The meeting then proceeded to elect gentlemen to fill the 
vacancies in the masters’, operatives’ and public representatives’ 
sections of the council. The chairman was reappointed — 
president of the council, and Mr. John Gordon, ex-president of 
the Glasgow Institute of Architects, was appointed vice- 


president. 


THE inaugural lecture in connection with the Greenock 
plumbing class affiliated to the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College, and under the auspices of the Society for 
the National Registration of Plumbers, was delivered on 
October 28 in Shaw Street School by Mr. Fulton, who will 
have the class under his care during the session. In the absence 
of Provost Rodger, Bailie Anderson was called to the chair, 


and he was supported by Messrs. James Aitken, shipowner; = 
James Devine, sanitary inspector ; John S. Barclay and James — 


Crawford, master plumbers, Greenock; W. P. Buchan and 


James Anderson, master plumbers, Glasgow; J. Dickie, 


A. Riva, G. Galloway and J. Ewing, members of operative 


section of the District Council; and A. M. Scott, secretary of 


the District Council for Glasgow and the West of Scotland for ~ 
promoting the national registration of plumbers. There wasa 
large attendance. 
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Apologies for absence were intimated from — a 
Dr. Wallace, medical officer of the burgh, who stated that he = 
fully approved of the methods of the association; Professor = 
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gentlemen. 
The Chairman said that from the report he saw that last HE second ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
year’s class had been very successful, and reflected the greatest | on Friday evening, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, in 
credit on the efforts of Mr. Fulton. As convener of the Public — the chair. : 
Health Committee, he would say that they were very much 
dependent on their tradesmen, and he hoped that plumbers 
would recognise the responsibility which rested upon them in 
the execution of their work in connection with house property. 
Greenock at present occupied the foremost position in Scot- 


Report and Balance-sheet 


On the motion of Mr. F. T. Baggallay the annual report 
and balance-sheet was adopted. It was remarked that in 
| many classes the attendance had fallen off, and one or two had 


land with reference to health, and he hoped that that good not been kept up at all, and the finances showed a decrease 
position would be in no way impaired in the future in con- from 7752 to 692/. Even that was somewhat illusory, as no 
sequence of their plumbers not doing their duty. "allowance was made for depreciation in value of furniture, 

Mr. Fulton, whose lecture was illustrated by diagrams, in fittings, books, éic.; arrears of subscriptions also had increased 
the course of his remarks dwelt upon the forces at work in by 102, Itwas explained though, on the other hand, that matters 
unventilated drains, the variations of temperature and the were not so unsatisfactory after all. As good work as ever had 
accumulation of noxious gases, and thence the necessity for been turned out in the classes. The idea put forward as to the 
thorough, sound trapping. He made a series of experiments to finances was also misleading. As to depreciation, no allowance 
show the pressure upon these traps, and the manner in which for that had been made for many years. It was not uncommon 


syphonage takes place and is to be dealt with. Other interest- for perhaps 100 subscriptions to be in arrear when the balance- 
ing matters were treated of in the lecture, which was listened Sheet was made up, though the money would be collected in the 


to with close attention. The class will meet every Friday , next six months. 
evening in the same place, and will be taught by Mr. Fulton, | The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 


who has been lecturer in the Technical College, Glasgow, for , F, T. Maltby, C. G. Mayhew, G. H. Godsill, T. A. Sladdin, 
P. F. Hockings, F. L. J. Barrow, F. E, Ward, W. J. A. Ander- 


the past three sessions. : 

AER ye ar _ |son, E.-A. Richards, S. Leake, A. J. Dalton, E. P. Pannell, 
A NUMBER of applicants for registration by the Worshipful A. E, Kirk, E. P. Cameron, H. Webber, A. C. Allen, E. E. 
Company of Plumbers, under the rules of the National Training homas, C. H. Gatehouse, J. H. Jones, jun, H. E. Jones, 
and Registration of Plumbers, were examined at the Guilds’ W. A. Forsyth, T. J. W. Anderson, G. E. Boys, P. C. Fuller, 
Institute on Saturday, when there were present applicants from J. H. Tyars, F. W. Chancellor, R. T. Barker, A. H. L. Mackin- 
most of the districts of London, as well as from such distant , 20) H. S. East, O. C. Hill, E. A. Vigers, C. E. Blackbourn, 
places as Northampton, Lowestoft, Norwich, Shipston-on-Stour, Francis Chalmers, P. Soames, H. H. Robinson, Lester Binns, 
&c. The examinations, while not unduly severe, were such as_ RB Jones, J. Hartree and A. Spiers. ; ; 
to thoroughly test the manual skill and theoretical knowledge The PRESIDENT stated that Mr. Hooper had resigned his 
of the candidates, each of whom, in addition to executing such seat on the committee. Nomination to fill the vacancy would 
practical work a& pipe-bending, joint-making, lead-laying, &c., | be made that day fortnight. 
was required to answer a set of questions relating to the Short papers were read on 
properties and qualities of the various materials employed by The Present, Past and Future of the Architectural 
plumbers, external and internal constructions, sanitary arrange- : 
ments and water-supply. ‘[he examiners were Messrs. John paetotatio 
Smeaton, W. Titmas, C. T. Millis, J. W. Clarke and L. F. Gil- Mr. A. BERESFORD PITE, in the course of his paper, in 
bert, the last representing the United Operative Plumbers’. which he lamented their neglect of artistic training, said :— 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland. Only half of the | At present we are off the track, in the absence of Scott, Street, 
total number of candidates succeeded in passing the full exami- ; Burges and Godwin. We have gone astray. The great de- 
nations. | signers that remain who were their later contemporaries, and 
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who share their powers and zeal, are unfortunately silent and , had in stimulating the enthusiasm of students for the work of 
prefer retirement. So that we are left to unartistic boards of | great architects, and the appreciative zeal and emulation of 
examiners and the feebleness of their inexperience. Our eager | their pupils be increased by the reduction to a curriculum of 
young men take up the programme of the “examination in | artistic freedom and by the ignoring of all sources of archi- 
architecture” (sad misnomer), and in default of better leaders  tectural knowledge and skill that cannot be learnt from books, 
imagine that the position and dignity offered by the consoli- | crammed for examination, or distilled into questions and 
dated ranks of the examined is the best object of their early |; conundrums ? : 
aim, and what classes are formed or fees propounded will be This subject has naturally led one face to face with the 
accepted with this end, and architecture will fade away from | Associateship examination of the Institute, and solely because 
the brilliant position that the free efforts of the great artistic | itis proposed to impress and cast it upon the entire work of 
enthusiasts have obtained for her, and become scrapily aca- | the Association in the future, have I been led to Critic.se it, 
demic and intolerably dull. The profession may be advanced, | I believe it to be in part a fair test of certain qualifications for 
and the art will be forgotten. the surveyor’s part of the architect’s many-sided character, but 

But what for the future? What is the hope of the Archi- | it is ill-applied and ill-suited to encourage appreciation of daily 
tectural Association? Let it be a lofty one; let us not be afraid , office work, or to improve the daily practice of a student. It 
of having somewhat of a distinctive ambition and idea of our | removes him from the study of a great and noble art, from the 
own. We have inherited a good constitution that has proved , contemplation of the vast and renowned beauties of the archi- 
itself to possess the elements requisite for enduring and for | tecture of the world, to the consideration of papers of questions 
accommodating itself to the times. Our system of co-operative | that reveal in every line the fact that the examiners have mis- 
assistance in education can be maintained and enlarged in | taken definition of terms or extemporaneous delineation of 
whatever direction or degree may be necessary for the real , features for a knowledge of principles and discernment of fitness 
advancement of the architectural and artistic knowledge of our _ and beauty. And in conclusion, I would exhort students to 
members. Classes for drawing from the antique, for architec- | seek instruction and emulation from the examples and work of - 
tectural modelling in wax or plaster, for perspective drawing, | the really great masters of the nineteenth centuries, from those ~ 
for the systematic criticism of modern work, and the analysing | who, by patient and long observation and study, have produced 
of the design of ancient buildings, might perhaps be added to | beautiful architecture—from those, in other words, whose works 
those already existing, and embrace a practical and artistical | entitle them to be the guides, teachers, and ifneed be, examiners 
range of subjects quite outside the purview of examination | of young architects, and not from men whose chief claim to our 
boards. There will be no need for revolutionary measures, the | attention is their enthusiasm for mere professionalism and 
ultimate object of which is to create a constituency for the | diplomatic examination. Remembering what I think must be 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and which must issue in | an incontrovertible fact, that if the great modern architects, 
the forsaking of the Association so soon as the examination is whose premature departure has been so disastrous—Street, 
passed and the A.R.1.B.A. acquired. Burges and Godwin—were alive and with us, the R.LBA, 

The curriculum that has been propounded essentially compulsory examination would scarcely yet have come into — 
reforms the whole work of the Association upon the basis of | existence. 
this examination programme of the Institute. It is proposed Mr. WALTER MILLARD, in the course of his paper, said :— 
to do this very thoroughly, at the expense of our old tradition, | For such a task as fairly grappling with the problem of educa- 
and, I fear, of our old success. I wish to ask is the end to be | tion for a great profession the Architectural Association is now 
attained worth the sacrifice? Will the recognition of the | notoriously and ludicrously inadequate. And what wonder 
examination as our goal and object advance the Association in | that it isso? From the beginning the thing has been on a 
numbers, friends and usefulness? Will our old success remain | false bottom, from which it has not even yet succeeded in 
to us as an independent body when we have sacrificed indi- shifting entirely. Unendowed and not genuinely self-supporting 
viduality to the generalisation of the academic programme? | it has for years and years depended for its main working-power 
Does all this tend to the advancement of the art of architec- | on voluntary labour, as a matter of fact, on the surplus energy 
ture? Will the hitherto small share that the Association has | of a comparatively small minority of its members given 
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occasionally out of their spare overtime ; whilst on the part of 
the recipients of the benefits derived, the—anything but lavish 
—expenditure of one hundred and twenty-six pence per annum, 
with an odd shilling or two extra for class fees, has Jong been 
supposed to count as a fair contribution to meet working 
expenses. 

Did anyone ever hear of other professions—the lawyers, for 
instance, or the doctors, or the dentists—doing this sort of thing, 
and trusting to turn out qualified practitioners or even assistants 
on such terms? It may appear, on the face of it, an economical 
way of going to work ; but surely architects, of all people, have 
pretty good reason to know something of a certain not un- 
common accompaniment to mere cheapness and superficial 
economy. Somehow, our luckless profession seems to be 
distinguished for a peculiar and hopeless propensity for perform- 
ing services gratuitously—or for next to nothing. See, just for 
the sake of argument, how we meekly suffer ourselves to be 
fleeced by the public in the matter of competitions alone. 

Charity may come either as a blessing or as a blight, ; 
according to circumstances ; and as for this. broken reed— 
voluntary aid—I should prefer to say the Association has 
chiefly done what it has accomplished for good in spite of, 
rather than by means of, such well-meant aid. Worse than 
being merely inefficient for existing needs, it has been mislead- 
ing, in so far as it has had the result of leading others to believe | 
and say, and us to say to ourselves—even if not fully to 
believe—that “‘all’s well,” or, at any rate, “pretty well.” How — 
the Architectural Association body came into existence, got on 
its legs, and has managed to stagger along so far is a matter of 
history. Periodically for years past, as we know, and probably 
from the first, it has kept on showing symptoms of suffering | 
from inherent chronic debility—as might be expected from a | 
weak constitution. Witness the extra-special committees of 
investigation into things in general, which seem to be appointed, 
on an average, about every other year. 

I am sorry to say, using another simile, all I can make it out | 
to be, at best, is a rickety concern on a rotten foundation, 
liable to condemnation as “a dangerous structure.” It wants | 
“shoring up and underpinning” at least ; mere‘ rubbing down, 
stopping and painting” a few coats won’t meet the case. Still, | 
just as, proverbially, a creaking door hangs long on its hinges, | 
so it is perhaps conceivable that the old Architectural Associa- | 
tion structure, which has creaked for so many years, might 
manage to creak on, as hitherto, for another decade or so, if 
no serious effort be made to save it from itself. To continue | 


i 


harping on that one string, the old-fashioned argument that the 
Association was not intended for or established to do any such 
things as some of us thinkit might accomplish—with advantage 
in every way to all—is as much as to say that we, the successors 
to an inheritance, are jess free to act in the management of it 
than they who created it were in their day. Besides, have we 
not already decided it is high time to take proper steps for 
superseding cur desultory, amateurish methods of instruction 
by something more like real “business”? The day has gone 
by for half-trained architects, brought up, more or less, on a 
semi-gratuitous system or otherwise. 

In the past, then, as I read it, we have seen the Association 
spring up into its place like a forlorn hope, owing to the 
sheer necessities of the situation, the parent profession having 
steadily neglected, through its responsible executive the Insti- 
tute, its bounden duty of looking after and directing the train- 
ing of its recruits, as though it expected to enlist them ready 
drilled. We have watched these latter struggling bravely with 
their desperate task, so gallantly, and in some respects so 
successfully for the time being, as to deceive others and even 
themselves, year after year, into supposing they were really 
equal to it, thus enabling the great slothful parent to continue 
soothing its conscience in regard to its own responsibility. 
Still, thank goodness ! it is not always utterly in vain that even 
a forlorn hope is led. The Association has stood in the breach 


_and, in the true spirit of self-sacrifice, done deeds that will for 


ever count to its honour and glory, and to the shame of those 


| through whose blundering neglect it was driven to do them. 


The Institute as the chartered representative before the 
public of the profession, cannot—at its peril—and will not 
evade any clearly-defined duty to the profession nowadays, 
whatever it nay have done in the past. Only let the profession 
make up its mind, and speak out unmistakably. At this 
moment, I submit, the Institute, by sheer gocd fortune, has an 
exceptional opportunity to not only make some atonement for 
past weakness, but to secure to itself a sure source of strength 
for the future, if only it will boldly seize it, and, even at this 
eleventh hour, offer honourable terms to the Association A 
good working alliance between the Institute and the Association 
presents to my mind the only rational solution of the whole 
question of our professional education. 

Mr. NEEDHAM WILSON :—I must confess to a feeling of 
hesitancy in addressing the Association on this subject, for, 
receiving my student education in the provinces, I had passed 
the time, on arriving in London, when the Association’s classes 
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could have been of the most benefitto me. But though Iam 
debarred by this and my recent membership from speaking of 
the past with the intimate knowledge of many here, I trust L 
can be acquitted of lukewarmness since I have been called 
upon to interest myself actively in the objects of this Associa- 
tion. Indeed, I fear I may be rightly taxed with presumption 
in giving my views on its work and prospects after so short a 
service in its ranks. But though I cannot speak authoritatively 
of the past, the present affects me, and the future excites.my 
warmest interest. 

The past of this Association requires neither eulogy nor 
defence from me. I therefore confidently leave the past to 
take care of itself, and pass on tothe present. It is claimed 
by some that the Architectural Association is not to-day 
justifying its past high character and conditions. We are 
bidden to believe that it has not moved with the times, and 
that, if it is to maintain its high character and traditions, 
alterations must be made in its methods of teaching. But if 
the educational methods that have obtained hitherto have been 
so successful, why are they so no longer? If we are losing 
ground, how is it that we now number 1,129 members 
against 1,052 two years ago; or does this indicate a paper 
strength represented by the i1oo/. arrears of subscriptions? 
I take this augmentation of numbers to imply approval of 
the educational methods, and not as an argument in favour of 
change. Indeed, I find that the increase of members is less at 


the commencement of this session than it was at the beginning | 


Is this the result of the proposed changes? 
Why are they necessary? Weare told that we are not meeting 
the educational demands of our students. Let us examine this 
statement, which seems to be based on the assumption that the 
Architectural Association is above everything a teazhing body. 
This assumption appears to be of recent birth, for the first 
clause of rule 2 surely cannot be construed into such a meaning. 
Then why should the suggestion now be made? Is it because 
of that bogey which is always being dangled before our eyes, 
the Institute examination? Is this the cause of the solemn 
opening declaration of the committee appointed to inquire into 
our educational methods? ‘“ Gentlemen,” they begin, ‘‘it has 
for some time been evident to those members most intimately 
acquainted with the working of the Architectural Association 
that a desire existed amongst the active members (who are the 
active members?) for some change in the teaching methods 
hitherto followed.” What has occasioned this desire unless it 
is the Institute examination? If so, it follows that the aim and 


of last session. 


end of this Association, as far as its educational adjuncts are 
concerned (and these are to be paramount), is to prepare 
students for that examination. I say nothing against the 
examination, as far as it goes, but I do object to its being made 
the basis of our educational methods. The very wording of 
the committee’s report is contradictory on this point, for though 
somewhat ostentatiously announcing it as the basis of their 
proposals, they seem to have had a lingering presentiment that 
it was not all it should be, and so they interspersed in paren- 
thesis, and as a sort of afterthought, the enunciation that it 
would not form the limit of any systematic scheme of 
instruction established by the Architectural Association, 
I am led to ask-—if not the limit, why the basis? and why 
should the Association resolve itself into an academy 
for preparing students for the Institute examination? 
The chief function of this Association is neither to compete with 
other organisations as to which shall have the honour and glory 
of turning out academic architects, nor to become a mere 
cramming machine, nor to usurp the system of pupilage. The 
educational functions of the Association are distinctly supple- 
mentary, and were designed to furnish the student with 
facilities for studying those subjects which he could do in office 
hours. I am not giving an essay on the pupilage system; the 
spirit and vigour of our architecture as compared to the 
academic style on the Continent is its best defence; but I do 
take this opportunity of emphatically protesting against any 
educational scheme that will have the effect of doing away with 
that system. The jeers that met some remarks of mine on this 
subject not long ago considerably opened my eyes, and certainly 


| did not tend to dispose me favourably to such an educational 


scheme as that before the Association. Up to that point of the 
controversy I certainly never contemplated such a result of the 


"proposals ; but the way in which my remarks were received 


left no doubt that the majority of those present so considered ~ 
it, to say nothing of subsequent speeches. I have nothing to” 
say against any scheme to prepare students before entering an 
office. By all means let us have one. But I judged that many 
would far rather receive their training in the Association or 
other classes than in an architect’s office. Where, then, would 
they receive that early practical acquaintance with office routine 
that is so essential? I venture to think that aman must be 

born an architect, and no amount of office or academical © 

training will make him one if it is not in him. He may make — 
a tricky draughtsman, he may know to a decimal fraction the 
proportions of Diogenes’ tub, he may be ground through a 
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curriculum (I like that word—it is so suggestive of scarifying), 
he may even pass Institute examinations and develop intoa 
refulgent A.R.I.B.A,, sinking into oblivion as a full-fledged 
Fellow, but unless he is born to it he will never make an 
architect. 

Is it because this scheme, with its studio, day-classes, &c., 
would need far less hard work, that those members approved 
it? We are always being told of premiums and years of 
pupilage wasted. I venture to assert that, in nine cases out of 
ten, it is entirely pupils’ own fault. I was educated in an 
office where my thirst for information was answered by, “ find 
out.” And I had to; and precious little help did I get; but 
the experience I gained—by hard work and keeping my eyes 
open—laid a solid foundation for any superstructure to be raised 
on it. No curriculum will make,an architect. 

I will not stay now to dwell on the dangers inherent to the 
professional system, though I venture to express the opinion 
that the proposed fees would provide but mediocre talent. If 
this teaching is to do more than merely instruct in theories 
and pad students with a lot of knowledge only to fit them for 
clerks of works, it requires men in the very front rank of the 
profession, men whom I take it are better employed in practice 
for themselves. Those are the men wanted; can they be 
secured? To what are our educational methods tending 
nowadays? Flashy and tricky draughtsmanship which seems 
to be superseding the good, steady, old style. Is this a cause 
to make the Association believe it is not advancing with the 
age? 

We are told, as an argument in favour of change, that there 
is a diminution in the number of members attending classes, 
and that members of these classes are not reaping the advan- 
tages they should—that the work is perfunctory, &c. Mere 
numerical strength is no criterion to judge the classwork by, 
but rather the proportion of work done by members present 
and the nature of such work. Comparing the sessions 1887-88 
and 1888-89, I find that in the former year the attendance in 
seven classes numbered 1,200, and the drawings and papers 
submitted 991, ze. an average of 23 and 19 respectively for 
each meeting. In the following year the attendances fell to 
983, and the papers and drawings to 927, or an average per 
meeting of nearly 19 and 18 respectively, so that though there 
were on an average four members less attending, the work is 
represented by an average of only one less per meeting. And 
if I include the session 1886-87, omitting the elementary class 
of design, for which I have not the figures, I obtain the same 


satisfactory result. It is difficult to compare the figures of last 
session, but I think they sufficiently bear out my contention. 
If members are not deriving the benefit they should, why do 
the reports of the class secretaries testify to the increasing 
value of the work? If the administration of the classes has 
become slack, let us improve it. Perhaps the classes do now 
partake of the nature of erratic satellites revolving round the 
central body. If so, then it is high time that the central body 
should control them more firmly. At the same time | suggest 
that all the classes should be entirely self-supporting, and even 
contribute to the general working expenses of the Architectural 
Association. That the classes are too cheap I freely admit, 
and the subscriptions to most, if not all of them, might well be 
raised, That this can be successiully done we have recently 
had an example of, though the increased fee was subsequently 
reduced on the “ split the difference” principle. 

I have made it no secret that much of my antipathy to the 
educational scheme lay in the fact of its embodying a proposal 
to raise the subscription—a proposal based on three main 
statements, viz. that it would be necessitated by the increased 
cost of the curriculum, that the Association’s income is now 
insufficient for its requirements, and that additional clerical 
assistance is urgently needed for the secretary, or that a paid 
secretary must be appointed. I have dealt with the first, 
inasmuch as I condemn the scheme supposed to necessitate it ; 
and, with regard to the second, I must beg leave to traverse it 
somewhat fully. How the committee had the courage to make 
it after 140/, had been spent in 1888-89, and 115/. in 1887-88 on 
the conversazione and soirée, I leave them to say. If this is 
a specimen of the way the Architectural Association’s funds 
are dispensed, I do not doubt that the present subscription is 
inadequate. And apparently the cost of the conversazione is 
increasing, for I find that 942. was absorbed by it last session. 
I do nct advocate its discontinuance, but surely it need not be 
so heavy a burden on our funds. To spend about an eighth 
part of our income in these frivolities, and then set it up as a 
plea for raising the subscription is surely a thankless task. 
Cannot the cost of the conversazione be much less, and the 
soirée either abandoned or made self-supporting? If we have 
so many who are wedded to this latter meeting, surely they 
would not object to pay the small charge that would render it 
independent of the general funds, as the annual dinner very 
nearly is. There is, too, an ugly item in the balance-sheet that 
I have already referred to. I mean the large amount of sub- 
scriptions in arrear. 
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But, these drawbacks notwithstanding, we seem to be in a 
healthy financial condition, with assets amounting to 831/, I 
find that 65/7. is annually devoted to clerical assistance though 
what proportion goes to the secretary [ cannot say ; though, we 
are informed that he is annually 25/. out of pocket—a fact that 
no one regrets more than Ido. My contention, therefore, is 
that the saving effected in the manner I have indicated should 
be partly devoted to additional clerical assistance to the secre- 


tary rather than the insufficiency ‘of the present sum allotted - 


be used as a lever to raise the subscription. 

Further, if we consider the proposal as inseparable from 
the educational ‘scheme, there is much to be said against it. 
For students'a guinea entrance fee and a guinea annual sub- 
scription, in addition to fees for the curriculum, would in many 
cases be a heavy task; and for *those who have passed the 
student stage, many of whom are members of the Institute, and 
who derive no great benefit from the Architectural Association, 
though giving it the benefit of their moral support and experi- 
ence, it is too much to expect them to put their hands in their 
pockets to pay for others’ education. And, again, if we consider 
the proposal as incidental to a continuance of the present 
method, it is too much to pay a guinea for the privilege of 
imparting instruction to others. 

I always thought it such an admirable institution because it 
brought its advantages within the reach of all. Why should 
these advantages be denied to those who may be equally 
deserving, but who have the misfortune to possess short purses ? 
It surely does’ not follow that because 2 man happens to have 
scanty means he ought not to try and become an architect. 
But there are those who argue thus, deeming it a good thing to 
get rid of those who either cannot or do not care to pay an 
extra Ios. 6d. It is idle to say that such a one has no business 
to enter the profession. Ido hope this ill-advised proposal will 
die a natural death. 

I have no time to deal with alterations to the rules, except 
with the one relating to voting. It certainly cannot be right to 
deprive 2 man of a say in important matters concerning the 
conducting of the Association simply because he cannot get to 
the meetings. The principle of voting for all members by 
means of papers is. admitted in respect to one important 
matter, viz the annual election of officers. Then why not in 
other cases? It ought to be out of the power of a clique—a 
mere handful may be—to dominate the affairs of the Associa- 
tion. This was exemplified last session when half a hundred 
members out of over 1,100 passed resolutions involving the 
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most radical changes in the working of the Association. I take 
it that the alteration of this rule as to voting is a very urgent 
reform, which I hope to see adopted. Before closing, may I 
reiterate the able plea put forth a fortnight ago for “craft” 
education ? 

Mr. OWEN FLEMING :—We shall shortly be called upon to 
give the final vote upon a question of greater importance than 
any that has yet been considered by the Association, a question 
upon which our future depends, and yet I am afraid there are 
many among the 1,1co members who have even yet an im- 
perfect appreciation of the nature of the question they are 
called upon to decide. It has, therefore, seemed to me that I 
may do some service if I try to, help those to whom I have 
referred in their desire to arrive at a sound and accurate judg- 
ment by placing before them, as clearly and as logically as { 
can, the influences which have caused this great movement, 
proceeding then to consider the adequacy of the scheme pro- 

; posed by the committee to meet the alleged needs, and after 
| examining into its financial prospects, endeavour to estimate 
its ultimate effect upon English architecture. _ e 
The influences which have led to the inception of the scheme 
suggested by the committee seem to be of two principal kinds, — 
those internal and those external to the Association, although it~ 
is not always easy to determine under which of these heads 2- 
certain specified influence should be classed. cu 
Perhaps the most important of the internal influences is the 
great and growing dissatisfaction of the students werking in 
the classes at the insequential character and superficiality of 
the instruction imparted. Although our visitors deserve our 
very warmest thanks in coming here, often at great personal 
inconvenience, to teach their fellow-members what they have 
learned by hard experience, yet the system under which they - 
labour minimises to a great extent the value of their informa- 
tion. A visitor is usually totally ignorant of the nature and 
extent of the teaching previous visitors have given, and, in con- 
sequence, not only is the train of thought in the class con-— 
tinually being diverted, but frequently most important matters” 
are entirely unconsidered by the class—an omission which is — 
hardly compensated for by the fact that frequently the same 
question is treated by two visitors. Another feature of the 
visitorial system which has given rise to the dissatisfaction in _ 
the classes is, that personal interest between the teacher and 
the taught is almost impossible. A visitor on taking a class — 
before him can hardly be expected to discern the characteristics — 
of the individual student in a single evening, and beyond, 
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perhaps, the lectures, there is little that enables him to feel for 
and with his students ; yet without this feeling of personal 
sympathy, classes and lectures are, at the best, but cold and 
dreary functions. To this want of fellow-feeling may be 
ascribed the inevitable and rapid dwindling of nearly every 
class as the session progresses, and the total lack of that 
enthusiasm which we rightly look for in classes of young 
students, and without which good earnest education is im- 
possible. Unfortunately the individual student can do but 
little to alter what he knows to be wrong. He can grumble to 
his fellows, and those who mix unreservedly with the younger 
students will bear me out when I say that he does grumble, 
and then he can do one of two things—continue as best he can 
in the classes, or leave them altogether, and I fear there are 
not a few who choose the latter course. It was only when the 
students of the two junior construction classes met together 
one vacation evening, some time ago, and expressed the 
views of their kind in a petition to the committee, that the 
inquiry was ordered which gauged the depth of the feeling, and 
which ultimately led to the preparation of the education scheme 
we are now considering. 

Another influence which has exercised for some time the 
minds of the elder workers in the Association is the know- 
ledge that there is no connected train of thought permeating 
the education system of the Association. If I may venture on 
a simile, I would liken our course of instruction to an Act of 
Parliament conceived originally for the needs of another 
generation, but which has received continued additions and 
amendments to fit it for new necessities. So it is with our 
educational system. It is an unconnected concourse of atoms 
rather than one whole ; and, following our simile, as it becomes 
necessary at certain intervals to thoroughly revise and consoli- 
date an Act of Parliament and its amending Acts, so it has 
become essential to revise and consolidate our educational 
scheme, making it thoroughly definite, sequential and inti- 
mately connected together. 

Passing now to the chief external influences which render a 
change necessary, by far the most important is the recent 
development of the Institute scheme of examination. Exami- 
nation is good or bad in direct ratio to the quality of the 
education that has preceded it. If the education is thorough 
and complete, the examination takes its proper subsidiary place 
aS a means to an end ; but permit the education to flag, or to 
be hastily or imperfectly imparted, and the examination im- 


| 
| 
| 
| reason for communing with ourselves ? 
| 


| 
tion, preserving the necessary inter-dependence between them 


| power with such intense severity that education soon becomes 


altogether demoralised, and assumes the ferm known as 
“cramming.” And therefore, gentlemen, we must take the 
greatest care that our education is not hastily or imperfectly 
imparted. 

Another influence may, I think, be found in the tendency in 
certain quarters to regard the Association and its teaching as a 
temporary expedient pending the establishment of some new 
collegiate body. Our ex-president, Mr. Gotch, has stated that 
he for one should not be satisfied till the functions now fulfilled 
in a voluntary way by the Association should have devolved 
upon a body representing the whole profession. More than 
that, some of the speakers at the Conference of Architects our 
President referred to went so far as to outline a programme for 
this new Institution that seemed needed. Is nct.this some 


There is yet another influence which it will not be wise to 
neglect or under-estimate in considering the future of the 
Architectural Association. The educational institutions known 
as Polytechnics mostly have a class or classes for the study of 
building construction at extremely low fees. These classes are 
generally founded upon the South Kensington lines, and there- 
fore treat of building construction as a complete science in 
itself, and not as it really is, an integral and inseparable part 
of the great art of architecture. This training naturally en- 
genders a habit of inartistic thought in the minds of those 
under its influence, and it is desirable, therefore, to discourage 
architectural students attending these classes by making our 
own equally thorough, business-like and practical, and, in addi- 


and their correlative classes or lectures. Did time permit, it 
would be an interesting and profitable task to continue our 
analysis further. 

Those who have given a careful and earnest consideration to 
the education question are probably by this time of the opinion 
that the one essential feature in any successful amendment 
scheme must be a thorough revision and expansion of the cur- 
riculum. Unless this difficulty is attacked it will be futile to 
attempt reform, but a programme which comprises a liberal 
curriculum, originally well considered, and afterwards well 
administered, contains in itself the elements of success, and 
one of the reasons why I am sanguine of the success of our 


curriculum. 


| 
| new scheme is that itis firmly based upon a well thought-out 


It is singular that amongst the storm of criticism 


mediately becomes the end in itself, and wields its usurped ! aroused by the education proposals, hardly a word has been 
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said against the curriculum. It has been urged, and justly 
urged, that its scope might be extended so as to include some 


, fee to cover the expenses of his education. 


manual instruction in the various handicrafts, but it is impos- | 


sible to do everything at once, and the committee, although 
alive to the great and growing importance of this subject, 
hardly felt justified in overburdening their scheme at first by 
including such matters as these, entailing as they would a con- 
siderable financial outlay. 

The committee, however, apart from this workshop practice, 
felt it desirable that the curriculum should be complete in itself, 
with the various individual classes very intimately connected, 
working harmoniously together, and forming one whole under 
one direction and management, and it will be at once seen that 
holding these views, they were unable to recommend what is 
called the “taking advantage of existing institutions.” It , 
would be impossible to utilise advantages presented by external 
institutions without yielding up, to a great extent, the control 
over the particular class and classes taught elsewhere ; and I 
need hardly say that a system of dual control would be ‘fatal to 
any ideas of unity and solidarity. 

Having fixed the curriculum and made up our minds that it 
shall be thoroughly taught, it will be found that the remainder 
of the scheme follows as a natural sequence, It is the hope of | 
many besides myself that day classes may gradually supplant 
evening classes altogether, as it is not right to make students 
work from nine in the morning to nine at night. Some excep- 
tion has also been taken to payment of teachers, but the 
objectors could hardly have understood the extent of the pro- 
posed curriculum which it is quite impossible to successfully 
Carry out with voluntary effort. The amount of fees to be paid 
by the students has also been objected to. 

The financial questions involved in the proposed scheme 
are necessarily of some magnitude, but as the figures were only 
arrived at after careful investigation, and were based upon a 
sound economic principle, I do not think they can fairly be 
termed illusory or optimistic. 

The leading principle to which I have referred is that the 
whole of the current expenses of education, such as lecturers’ 
fees and materials consumed by the students, should be borne 
by those for whose benefit they were incurred. It is not fair 
that those who have passed their student days, with their 
accompanying expenses, should be taxed for the benefit of the 
education of their fellows, and it will be found upon considera- 
tion that in the committee’s estimate no charge is imposed 
upon the Association in its corporate capacity for the direct 
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education of its students, each of whom is charged a sufficient 
It has been held 
that this fee of rod. ros. per annum is excessive, but I do not 
think this view can be maintained when it is understood that 
for this sum the student receives no less than eighty lectures 
and sixty-four evenings of studio instruction from men whose 
capabilities prove that they deserve to hold the positions of 
responsibility which they occupy. Nor can it be said that the 
committee have been other than extremely cautious in their 
estimate of numbers. The committee estimate that the 
educational system will progress smoothly and harmoniously if 
only twenty-five students annually take up the whole course. 
There is little doubt that this is a low estimate, and that the 
_ attractions of the new scheme will draw a much larger number ; - 
but even if it be not so, it is surely sounder policy to educate 
thoroughly twenty-five students than to cover with a superficial 
gloss of knowledge four times that number. 

Why, if the committee declare that no extra funds are 
. wanted for the education of the students, are we asked to 
double our contributions to the funds of the Association? This 
is a very pertinent question, but the answer is simple. In 
most, if not all, other educational institutions no expenses are 
incurred on account of the buildings. Either heavy endow- 
ments or a generous donor have rendered any annual payments 
upon this score unnecessary ; but it must be understood, and 
the sooner the fact is grappled with the better, that we ‘have 
neither heavy endowments nor a Samson Fox, and how are we 
ever to hope to provide the necessary accommodation for our 
proposed development if we do not supply funds for the purpose? ~ 
The committee have placed apart the sum of 250/. per annum 
for extra accommodation, but I fear they have been over 
sanguine as to the cost of the instruction—more particularly in 
the studio—and that a considerable portion of this 250/. will 
be absorbed for this purpose. In any case, the cost of the 
building accommodation is certainly a matter for the Asso- 
ciation in its corporate capacity. This accommodation will 
at first have to be temporary, but ultimately we “Must. 
be housed in a suitable permanent building, fitted with 
the necessary studios, lecture theatres, classrooms, &c., and, 
I hope, workshops for the handicrafts—a building, in fact, 
worthy of the central educational institution of the profession of 
architecture in the richest country in the world. To attempt to 
carry out the proposed scheme of education in our two or three 
little rooms upstairs would be simply to court ridicule ; to throw. 
the burden on the shoulders of the wa RENE RDRENY DOE EE Cite ANG poreee OP ee ee student passing 
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through would be unmanly and unworthy of the Association ; 
to wait till the Institute, or a conference of architects, or the 
general public agree to advance the money, would be to convert 
our scheme into a mirage. So what is to be done? The 
answer comes straight and direct—bear the burden yourselves, 
and let the world see we mean business. Gentlemen, I ask you 
to give this question your most earnest consideration. 
have an opportunity before you of placing once and for all the 
education of English architects on a firm and sound basis. You 
have practically in your hands the character of our national 
architecture of the future, and I do earnestly plead with you 
not to be influenced by feelings of personal selfishness, but rally 
to the occasion, as the Association always has rallied to the 
occasion, and agree, not grudgingly, but gladly and unanimously, 
to supply the small amount of extra funds you are asked for to 
enable this great reform to be successfully carried out. 

I cannot at this late hour do more than briefly indicate the 
manner in which the proposed scheme will affect the architec- 
ture of the future. The architecture of the-present we know 
too well, We have only to stroll down our latest metropolitan 
improvements—Shaftesbury Avenue and Charing Cross Road 
—or to go for a walk through the outskirts of London, or any 
country town, to find building after building totally devoid of 
any architectural interest whatsoever, bad in massing, bad in 
proportion, bad in construction, bad in sanitation, and an ever- 
present monument to nineteenth-century ignorance, otherwise 
called bad taste. Let us not fall into the mistake of supposing 
that architectural design is a gift, and not obtainable by those 
who do not possess it. It is hardly fair to blame the architects 
who perpetrate these false quantities. We must rather blame 
the system which deludes the innocent student into a belief 
that he can learn, perhaps, the most intricate and far-reaching 
profession of modern days in a three years’ pupilage by having 
the run of a small practitioner’s office. If we are really in 
earnest in our desire to raise up a national school of highly- 
trained scientific architects, we must see that they are properly 
educated ; that their environment is one which will stimulate 
into healthy growth, instead of stifling the young artistic 
perception. 

A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. H. O. Cresswell and 
seconded by Mr. E LD. Webb, of Salisbury, was passed to the 
readers of the papers. 

The matter of the revision of rules has been postponed from 
November 28 till December 12. Mr. White will read a paper 
on the evening of November 28. 
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108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


71 & 738 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
attention given-to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs caretalty carried out. Estimates Free. 
R 


KS— 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS & WOO 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


‘UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
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“GRIFFIN” GAS ENGINE. 


In the Competition for Gas Engines held by the Society of Arts, 


GOLD MEDAK, 


Awarded to the ‘‘GRIFFIN” Gas Engine. 


‘Horizontal Type. Bingle-acting Vertical Engine, 
From 3 to 4-Horse Power, 


CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, AND MOST 
ECONOMICAL GAS MOTOR. a 


SUITABLE AND USED FOR 
Hoisting, Sawing, Printing, Pumping, Grinding, Mining, Chaff Cutting, Polishing, 
Organ Blowing, Sewing Machines, Dairy Work, Boot Making, hve 7 2 
Soda Water Machinery, &c., &e.; &c., 


AND UNEQUALLED FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Professor JAMIESON, M.I.C.E., F.R.S., Glasgow, in his Scientific Report, says :— te 
“Throughout the whole of my electrical test the Bn: gine WORKED VERY STEADILY; in fact I have never before 
tested a Gas En gine which maintained such eek: mity of speed at full power; no pulsation or blinking. being 
observable in the incav escent lamps.” eee 


And Professor KENNEDY, F.R.S., M.I.C.E., University College, London :— : 

“There is no doubt that it is a most important practical advantage of the ‘Griffin’ type of Engine, that it 

can be made to accommodate itself to variations of resistance not only without alteration of mean speed, but also 
without alteration in the number of explosions per minute, and therefore, without any alteration of steadiness.” S 


PRICES AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


SOLE MAKERS AND LICENSEES— 


DickKE, E ERR c&z CcoO., 


LIMETED, 


BRITANNIA ENGINEERING WORKS, KILMARN OCK, WB 


LONDON SHOWROOM—76 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, | 
GLASGOW 98 Mitchell Street. BRISTOL—28 Bath Stre 


nee) Smeonenenioaengppen-ocersussionassiisyanenipureseennntinone tenon gates sateen eae rear anineaiaEP aia 
Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 6 New-street Square, E.0., and published for the Proprietors hy PF, A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W..0., Le 
Friday, November 7, 1899, 


Roporel 


to Ghe Architect, 


LONDON, NOVEMBER 14, 1890. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

BATH—Nov. 26.—Designs are invited from Architects in 
Bath for a Board School for 100 Girls and 100 Infants. Pre- 
miums of 152. and 1o/. offered. Mr. H. A. Simmons, Clerk to 
the Board. 

Huyton.—Designs and Estimates are Invited for Public 
Offices, including a Large Room for Public Meeting, Surveyor’s 
Residence and Stables. Premiums, 50/., 30/7.and 20/7, William 
Swift, Clerk to the Local Board, Huyton, Liverpool. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARKING.— Nov. 19. —For Building Board Schools for 
1,409 Children, Tar-paving Playground and Laying-out and 
Sewering Roads. Mr. C.J. Dawson, Architect, East Street, 
Barking. os 

BLACKBURN. — Nov. 17.— For Additions to Bank Top 
Schools. Messrs. Briggs & Wolstenholme, 1 Richmond 
Terrace, Blackburn. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—Nov. 22.—For Supply of Valve Hydrants. 
Mr. F. W. Lacey, Surveyor, Town Hall Chambers, Bourne- 
mouth. 

BRITISH GUIANA. — Dec. 31.—For Construction, Main- 
tenance and Working of Railway Extension. Secretary to 
Government, Georgetown, Detnerara.- 

Carpirr.—Nov. 18.—For Supply of 250 Lamp Pillars. Mr. 
J. L. Wheatley, Town Clerk. 

CarpiFr.—Nov. 20.—For Building Board Schools, Barry 
Dock Town. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, Queen’s 
Chambers, Cardiff. 

Carpirr.—Nov. 20—For Supply of Cast-iron Socket 
Pipes and Irregulars. Mr. J. A. B. Williams, Waterworks’ 
Engineer. ; 


SCHOOLING’S PATENT REGIS 


| EASIER TO FIX, 
EASIER TO REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN, 


| a i 


0 


Re teh or wee 


fixed. 


EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


CARDIFF.—Nov. 22.—For Building Seventeen Houses at 
Barry. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, Queen Street 
Cardiff. 

CASPLEFORD.—Nov. 19.—For Building Twenty-six Cot- 
tages. Mr. Wm. Bell, Architect, Central Station, York. 

CASTLETHORPE —Nov. 21.—For Building Board School, 
Master’s House, &c. Messrs. H. H. Dyer & Son, Architects, 
Newland Chambers, Newland, Northampton. 

CLEATOR Moor —Nov. 25.—For Ironwork in Construction 
of Warehouse. The Cleator Moor Company Co-operative 
Society, Limited. 

CLEETHORPES —Nov. 21.—For Erection of Two Coast- 
guard Batteries, Drill-shed, Magazine, Latrines, &c. Director 
of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Craven Street, Charing 
Cross. 

DuBLIN.—Nov. 25 —For Construction of Fish and Veget- 
able Market. Mr. Spencer Harty, Borough Surveyor, City 
Hall, Dublin. 


DuURHAM.—Nov. 15 —For Supplying and Erecting Portable 
Iron, with Caretaker’s Cottage, &c., Heating Appliances, Stoves, 
Baths, Earth Closets, Disinfecting Apparatus, &c., Brandon. 
Mr. J. G. Wilson, 5 North Bailey, Durham. 

EDINBURGH.—Nov. 17.—For Foundations for Extension 
of Post Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, Edin- 
burgh. 

ENFIELD.—Nov. 19 —For Supply of Manual Fire Engine. 
Mr. W. Kitteringham, Engineer, Enfield. 

GLOUCESTER. — Nov. 21. — For Enlargement of Postal 
Sorting Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office 
of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

HALIFAX.—Nov. 15.—For Cast-iron Pipes and Special 
Castings. The Borough Engineer. 


HAMMERSMITH.—Nov. 17/—For Constructing Egg-shaped 
Brick Sewer (4 feet by 2 feet 8 inches). The Engineer, County 
Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


TER STOVES. 


N.B.—See that ‘‘SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon 


every Stove. 


SCHOOLING °& CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E. 
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HARROGATE.—Nov, 24.—For Street Improvement Works. 
The Borough Engineer. 

HEBBURN,—For Single or Double-flued Boilers. 
Boiler Company, Limited, Hebburn-on-Tyne. 

HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING.—- Nov. 24.— For Laying Pipe- 
sewers. Mr. D. Balfour, Engineer. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Nov. 17.—For Laying Pipe-sewers. The 
Sorough Engineer. 


Hebburn 


KIRKBY LONSDALE.— Nov. 14 — For Building Large 
‘Country House. Mr. Wm. Verity, Architect, Moot Hall, 
Wigan. 

LANDPORT. — For Building the Prince’s Theatre. Mr. 
Frank Mitcham, Architect, 3 Great James Street, London. 

LEEDS.—For Additions to St. George’s House. Messrs. 
Swale & Mitchell, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS —Nov. 19.—For Construction of Sewers. The 


Borough Engineer. 

LISKEARD.—For Rehanging Peal of Bells, St. Ive Church, 
near Liskeard. Archdeacon Hobhouse. 

LONDON —Nov. 28 —For Lighting Western District of 
City by Electricity. Mr. Henry Blake, Principal Clerk, 
Sewers Office, Guildhall; EC. 

MANCHESTER.—Nov. .25.—For Automatic Valve Arrange- 
ments and Cast and Wrought Ironwork for Thirlmere 
Aqueduct. Mr. G. H. Hill, Engineer, Albert Chambers, Man- 
‘chester. 

MERRIOTT —For Building House and Stables. Mr. Charles 
-Kuk, Architect, Sleaford, Lincolnshire. 

MILFORD HAVEN —For Pumping Machinery for Dry Dock. 

ek Secretary tothe Dock Company, 112 Fenchurch Street, 
i a 


_ MILTon.—Nov. 19—For Staircases and Alterations at 
Union House. Mr. C. W. Bevis, Architect, King’s Road, 
Southsea 
MORPETH —Noy. 15 —For Extension of Infirmaries at the 
‘County Lunatic Asylum. Mr. Cresswell, County Architect, 
Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
___ NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE —For Alterations to the Albion 
“Hotel Mr. BF. Simpson, Architect, 12 Grey Street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 
NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. — Nov. 19.— For Station- 
masters’ Houses, Heddon-on-the-Wall, Newburn and Leaming- 


ton, and Four Cottages at Warkworth. Mr. Wm. Bell, Architect, - 


Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

OLD ForD.—Nov. 19 —For Construction of Goods-shed, 
The Engineer, Euston Station. 

PADDINGTON.—Nov. 17.—For Special Works and Repairs 
to Sewers and Drains. The Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Harrow 
Road, W. : 

PONTYGWAITH.—Nov. 18.—For Construction of Bridge. 
Mr. J. A. Shepard, 68 High Street, Tredegar. 

POPLAR —Nov. 17.--For Constructing Egg-shaped Brick 
Sewer (4 feet by 2 feet 8 inches). The Engineer, County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. | bin 

ROTHERHAM —Nov. 18.—For Foundations for Refuse 
Destructor. The Borough Surveyor, Rotherham. 

ROTHERHAM.—Nov. 18.—For Dials for Church Clock, The 
Borough Surveyor. 

SANDBACH —Nov. 20—For Supply of Tangye’s Steam- 
pumps, Cornish Boiler and Pumping Machinery. 

SHEFFIELD —-Nov. 28.—For Sewerage Works. 
Asling, Engineer, 108 Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 

SHIREHAMPTON, — Nov. 15.—For Additions to Church, 
Mr. W. W. Bethell, Architect, 7 Queen Anne’s Gate, London. 

SOUTHPORT.—Nov. 26.—For Supply of Cast-iron Manhole 
Covers. The Borough Surveyor. 

SWANSEA.—Nov. 18.—For Additions, &c , to the Welcome 
Coffee Tavern. Messrs. J. Buckley Wilson &° Glendinning 
Moxham, Architects, 15 Castle Street, Swansea. t 

TAUNTON.—Nov. 22.—For Repairs, Painting, &c., at Work- 
house. Mr. J. H. Spencer, Architect, Taunton. : 
_ WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Nov. 22.—For Additions to Priory 
Restaurant. 
Street, Weston-super-Mare. 

Wootton BASSETT.—Nov. 20.—For Drainage and Wate 
Supply Works. - Mr. J. R. Shopland, Engineer, Swindon. 

YORK.—Nov. 24.—For Machinery for Pumping Sewage of 


Mr. G, 


the City, to be Erected near Fulford. Mr. James Mansergh, 
Engineer, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. ee 

YORK.—Nov. 24.—For Construction of Main and Branch 
Sewers, River Crossings, Manholes, Ventilators, Flushing 
Chambers, &c. 
Street, Westminster. : 


YSTRADFFN.—Nov. 15.—For: Building Vicarage. -Mr. D. 


Jenkins, Architect, Liandilo. 


Messrs. Price & Wooler, Architects, Waterloo 


Mr. James Mansergh, Engineer, 5 Victoria 


THE ~ : 


Protected by “over 


80 
British and Foreign PATENTS. 


PORTABLE LIGHT 
4,000 Candle Power. 


OVER 


4,000 SOLD 


UskD LARGELY by Messrs Tancred, 
Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- 

se all, Bush, Brass, Chappell, 
Kirk & Randall, Jackson, 
Kinninmont, Mowlem, Pe:ar-{ 
son, Stimpson, Waddell, and 
all the Leading Builders 


.Adopted by 12 Governments. | 


| Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


Woolwich Arsenal 
General Post Office 
Stock Exchange 

City Bank 

London County Council 
L. & N. W. and other 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


: T$ a RELIANCE ” |Offices:—17 Princes Street, Hanover Square, 
NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
THE SAFEST, 
(Patent October 1,1890), y 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS s 
They are in use (amongst many other places) ab 
The Tivoli Theatre — ‘ 
The Langham Hote/ 


eG WELLS LIGHT 99 ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 
Ore PEN HYDRAULIC | (RANCIS TEAGUE, Manager) 
Factory :—Ferdinand Street, Chalk Farm. 
PASSENGER LIFTS, wy the Sole Mandingharent ofthe — 
STEVENS & MAgoR’s Patent. LOCK-SWITCH es 
EHASIEST TO HANDLE, SINGLE & DOUBLE 2 POLE 
MOST SILENT and With Ad caw Rabie ee 
The most nognrate ni grade, where all. % 
the following establishments :— 
Junior United and. 
other Clubs 
Hotel Windsor, and 
others 


ALL TYPES OF 


‘NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY.) Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and|,,,,f2!mave, | The Café Manfoo, 
Lane Sir David Salomons 


S/MPLE, STRONG, SAFE. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring 
discredit. on our System. 


Hand Lifts. The Security Co. 


Messrs. J. & P. Coats, — 
Limited, Paisley, — 
de. 204 


1 Garrick. Theatre 
St. James's Hall 
The Moore & Burgess 
Minstre!s 


MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 


Ayrton & Perry’s Direct Reading Ammeters 
and Voltmeters. % 


“JANUS” WORKS, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, NEW TWISTED STRIP AMM 
AND VOLTMETERS. 


BATTERSEA Ceiling Roses, Lampholders, Giass Shad 
o] Ftextble and other Wise, and all Electric 
Accessories in Stock. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


eee 


‘Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and 
can be used under Scaffold Platforms, 
Floors, &. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 


A. C. WELLS & CO. 


105 Midland Road, St. Pancras, London. 


ETERS 


Rees CASES FOR THE ARCHITEHOT. 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London,W.C. 


PRICE. LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Telxgraphic Address :—* SounpER, LONDON,” 
Telephene No. 7629, 


~ " 


gs 
‘ ‘ | t : “> ‘ 
= RE Ps ; ae % : ze 
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CORWEN. 
TENDERS. For Construction of Pipe Sewer, for Corwen. Mr. J. WIL- 
LIAMS, Surveyor. 
BECKENHAM. ’ 
T. Jones, Carrog, Corwen £146 0 oO 
For Improvement Works, Beckenham. D. WILLIAMS, Cached (accepted) 145 18 6 


Penge and Bromley Roads. 


R. Mayhow : 5 ‘ 5 - , £3388 ome) 
T. W. Jones os ae Bak er ‘ Rizr ou o 
E. & W. Isles - : 3,069 0 O 
Mid Kent pens Works . 2,850 0 O 
Marshall . : : 2827. 0...0 
Cook & Co. : A é : A ; Bh Ob Rotel atte tate, 
J. Mowlem ; ‘ : ; . . . 2,391 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate . ‘ 2,314 9 
Cedars, Parkhill a Fairfield rade 

Cook & Co. : 3,891 oO O 
Mayhow . 3,884 0 0 
Marshall . AOL eu 
Isles . ; : TOL Oe 
Mid Kent Contacting Works . 3,091 0 oO 
J. Mowlem 2,887 0 0 


BIDEFORD. 
For Drainage Work from Westcroft Terrace to Cemetery, 


Bideford. 
“he BYOGk «9s a x - ~ ~£137 4-0 
G. HARDING (accepted ) ‘ tiers 99 Io oO 


For Building Infant Classroom adjoining British Schoo). Mr. 
JOHN WILLIAMS, Architect, Corwen. 
I. Roberts, Llangollen . P ‘ é . oAl7 57-0. 0 
D. Jones, Corwen é : key. O 
T. HUMPHREY, Corwen (accepted ) ; 140.0 0 . 


COVENTRY. 

For Rebuilding the Plough Inn, Spon Street, Coventry. Mr. 
HERBERT W. CHATTAWAY, Architect, Trinity Church- 
yard, Coventry. 


Bowen, Leamington . : ,‘£1,780- 0 O 
Worwood, Coventry . A ; 7 : . 1,680 0 O 
Kite, Salisbury . ‘ : ; A é o 16251 or Gi 
Haywood, Coventry . ‘ : : - 41,6202. oO 
Wilkinson, Stratford-on- Avon é 1,619 0 O 
Hil), Coventry 1,600 0 © 
LowE & SONS, Burton-on-Trent (accepted ) 1,542 0 0 
Heatherley Bros., Coventry : 1,521 0 0 


DERBY. 
For Erection of Butcher’s Shop on the Normanton Road, for the 
Derby Co-operative Provident Society. Messrs. COUL- 


BIRMINGHAM. THURST & Booty, Architects and Surveyors, Derby. 
For Forming, &c., Avondale and Clarence Roads, Birmingham. Quantities supplied. 
J. Biggs, Hockley, Birmingham - £1,943 0-0 Brown, Derby £470 o oO 
Fentham Road. Dickenson, Derby 462 0 O 
Biggs . . . 2 - ° Raa oO Chattell, Derby 458 0 © 
BRENTWOOD. Wagg, Derby 44t 9 6 
For Erection of Swimming Bath at Brentwood Schools, for the Sharp, Derby. AROS 
Guardians of the Hackney Union, Mr. W. A. FINCH, VERNON, Derby (accepted) . AOD AveD 
Architect, 16 Victoria Park Road. . Quantities not sup- FOREST GATE. 
plied For Completion of Addition to Princess Alice Hotel, Forest 
Neil, Bow . : ; “ ap thoy) On,2 Gate, for Mr. C.° J. Knowler. “Mr. J. F. WESLEY, 
F. J. Coxhead, Leytonstone ¥5579410'7-0 Architect. ‘ 
Mollet, Hackney ‘ ; é 1,399 0 oO Harris & Wardrop . £2,294 0 O 
CALVERLEY. : J. Morter . . 2,260 0 0 
For Construction of Storage Reservoir (5,200,000 gallons) Watson 2,224 0 0 
Calverley. Messrs. Jowett IKLENDAL ‘& BAKES, Sur- G. Sharp . 2,049 0 9 
veyors, Leeds. W. Shurmur 1,998 0 oO 
J. Pullan, Leeds 1 81,5500 0 Atherton & Latta ESP OY OO 


Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent, Established 1847. 


THE LANE END WORKS, Lime. 


(Chairman—J. SPENCER BALFouR, M.P, General Manager— T. FREEMAN.) 


London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras. N.W. 
GLAZED BRiICHS: 


CLAY —Non-absorbent and Ferruginous, GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 


GLASBED $iTiLESsS, 


With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and_ CEILINGS. 
| N.B.—These cannot detach through Vibration or Dar p 


| Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOUSE, including 
Messrs. SPIERS & POND’S Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
was carried out by the LANE END WoRKS, Limited. 


H E A. “al N ay ALL PURPOSES. 


By HOT WATER, High and Low Pressure, Improved Low Pressure Steam, and Improved 
Moist Hot Air Apparatus. 


VERDE. A PEON. 


EFPICIENCY GVWARANTEED. ESTIMATES AND PLANS FREE. 


30MYN CHING & CO., CASTLE STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON. W.€. 


TEBBUTT’S Paten: “ SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
=; L.AVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE. 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
‘SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 188, 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
¢. G@. TEBBUTT, Patentec, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


TRADE MARK. 


B RIOKS.—Please specify 
Cast-Iron Glaze.” 
L.E.W. 


TILES.— Please speci#p- 
«Patent Security.” 
L.E.W. 


#LOOR WITH. GUTTERING. 
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WILLIAMS & Co., 18 Berners Street (accepted ). 


SUPPLEMENT 
FRASERBURGH, | LONDON. 
For Building Stable Offices, Fraserburgh. Messrs. ELnis & For Building Premises at Temple Avenue, for the Argus 
WILSON, Architects, 1814 Union Street, Aberdeen. Printing Co. Mr. H. H. COLLINs, Architect. _ 
A. Shand, Fraserburgh, mason. Hall, Bedall & Co... 5s 5 Ge oD 
Brébner & Jenkins, Fraserburgh, carpenter, J. Monter. . ‘ : . e + 14,500 0 o 
R. Morrison, Fraserburgh, slater. Bywaters. . . ‘ . e ° «+ 14,500 0 o 
A, Ferguson, jun., Fraserburgh, plumber. Dove Bros. . ‘ : 6 « 96 E4480 260 
HALIFAX. Patman & Fotheringham ‘ ° ° « 14,410 0 o 
For Building Three Houses at Triangle. Mr. Jessk Hors- J. T. Chappell . . . * ° ° + 14,359 0 0 
FALL, Architect, Todmorden. Colls & Son . ° ‘ ° ‘ ‘ + 14,335 0 0 
Accepted Tenders. Peto Bros, . ° ‘ ° e « + 14,094 0 0 
Crawshaw Bros, Ripponden, mason and bricklayer. T.Boyces: 6 4 (6 4 8 
J. Stafford, Sowerby Bridge, plumber and glazier. es Downs 44 0 4 
J. Hoyle, Mill Bank, Triangle, slater and plasterer, Mine Sage ee an : : : ‘ i ae = xe 
HUDDERSFIELD. Lascelles 2 ae voUR 3 : : ets ome) 
For Erection of Four Dwelling-houses in Batley Street, Mold- Jas. Kirk. : : : : é 3 2 13,423 0.0 
green. Mr, J. BERRY, Architect, 9 Queen St. , Huddersfield. W. Shurmur , : : i: - : : 13,275 SG 
Accepted Tenders. Pp M . ; 2 : ey 
J. Brier, Ravensknowle Road, Moldgreen, excavator, mason | adeeb : Bore 
and bricklayer. 
H. Hollingworth & Son, Moldgreen, carpenter and joiner. a Ree ron ote ee ene i ee Paice 
S. Hale, New Street, plumber and glazier. AYoHiLEGE, : , 
T. B. Tunnacliffe, West Parade, plasterer. S ahev & Son £717 0 0 
Haigh & Shaw, High Street, painter. Wmm.Shurmur ee 4 5 Cie 549° od 
LEEDS. Godfrey& Son . , ee ey » 507 0 0 
For Alterations and Additions to No, 79 Woodhouse. Lane, Beale : : é 3 3 : - 459 0 0 
Leeds, Mr. T. BUTLER WILSON, Architect, Leeds and Hayworth ., ‘ ; ‘ = : ‘ . 413-070 
Harrogate. 
W. THompson & Sons, Leeds (accepted). - £349 ©@ oO, For Erection of Committee-rooms on the Farm, for the Friern 
2 LEYTON. Barnet Local Board. 
For Alterations and Additions to Bakers’ Arms, Hoe Street, Brow fe & Sweetland : . ‘ ‘ ’ -£37 9 0 
Leyton, for Mr. Oyler. Mr. R. Dixon, Architect. E err ETS G Scat oe er 2 ne . 
W. Smith . . mys Peat a's ° 5 £3,420: 0-0 z : ‘ 3 ee i S 
J. Smith Gone Roe ; E : 24s 8 2 | WHEATLEY (accepted) « : ‘ ‘ : ge to fo) 
MANLOCK BrOse sic 6 (yt tae er ease ane Wrought-iron Casements and Bay Windows, Mount 
Want. SRUPMAOE << : - + 3195 0 0} Street Chambers, W. Mr. A. J. BoLton, Architect, 
Beale rea Sas 3,062 0 0 | Lincoln’s Inn Fields, : 
Walker Bros. ° } ; 2,990 0 Oo 
| 


LLANDRINDOD WELLS. 
For Alterations and Additions to the Bridge Hotel, Llandrindod | For Wrought-iron Casements and Sashes, People’s Palace, 


Wells. Mr. W. Scott DEAKIN, Architect, Central | Mile End Road, for the Drapers’ Company. Mr. CHARLES 
Chambers, Shrewsbury. Quantities by Architect. REILLY, Architect. 
THomas Morris, Shrewsbury (accepted) . £2, 275 30 a6 WILLIAMS & Co., 18 Berners Street (accepted) . £344 5 0 
eee ——naeE ee pres -- ‘ 
Head Office & Works :— CS Cc A ae | Glasgow Branch :— 
ust. PATERSON & COOPER, |... 
Telegraphic Address :— 
Telephone No. 1140. | 8 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patella, London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above a: 
ESTIMATES FOR ELEOTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIO WORK FREE OF CHARGE. 


THE 


ETEO 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS ‘LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 

Most Economical, Simple, Durable. : 

Does not get out of Order. - 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 

Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and on 

Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 

Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


55 


Price Two Shillings.——Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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LONDON— continued. 
For Building Block E, Telegraph Factory, Mount Pleasant, 
3 Gas for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 


Buildings. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
For Additions to Schools, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Messrs. 
PLUMMER & BURRELL, Architects, 48 Cloth Market, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


JAMES SMART, Newcastle (accepted) . . - £345 0 0 


S.Sabey& Son . < 4 & 15,500 0 O 
W. Scrivener & Co.. . ° ; . 14,572 9 0 
Treasure & Son, . . . . sutnoges Oo 0 Ee NOTTINGHAM. 
S. & W. Pattinson . 3 iS : : . 13,615 0 o| For Additions to Caretaker’s House at Baard Schools, for the 
J. T. Chappell . y a 5 ‘ z EA GGO"- OO Nottingham School Board. Mr. A. H. GOODALL, Archi- 
Peels Holpway 2 2 ete apm fw £133943° O10 tect, Nottingham. 
Boy eeteaum& Sons osteo eo oc nak F080...0. oe J. White; Bolwell: os. ue hey sg £007 0% 0 
W. Brass & Son . : 2 Oe Lora. OF O J. Hutchinson, Nottingham . F : ° » 58 0.0 
Gilbert & Gabbitass, Nottingham ; ; ia 5h 0» O 
For Construction of Pipe Sewers, with Manholes and Connec- J. Herring, Arnold : Saad ; 8G OO 
tions, in Horatio, Shipton and Ezra Streets, Bethnal T. Cuthbert, Nottingham ‘ ; 50 0 0 
Green. Mr. F. W. BARRATT, Surveyor. WwW. Jackson, eat g 49 10 0 
G. G. Rutty, Bromley-by.Bow . , , . £685 Dt 2 J. Cooper, Nottingham : 49 10 oO 
T. Adams, Kingsland... » 2 « 588 © O} W. Pinkert, Bulwell (accepted) . 48 00 
Killingback & Co, Camden Town . i eb S7 Soto 
G. Bell, fpatenhaimn : ‘ 2 : 1 OG T Ose For Additions to Methodist New Cennexion Chapel and 
School, Campbell Street, Nottingham. Mr. A. H. GOODALL, 
S. W. Hawkins, Mile End. ‘ , ‘ » 446.10 oO ; eg ; 
G. Wilson, Walthamstow . 440 10. 0 each Arehiteet. £ac8 ue 
r merson anks, m 2 
A. W. & J. PORTER, Lea Bridge Road (accepted) 425 0 O Barlow & Whittaker-Notunaharn Tay teed 
For Building Police Court at Wandsworth. R. Fisher, Nottingham F . 376 oOo 90 
J. Gibbs . ‘ : ‘ : R ‘ » £97,390".'05,0 F, Evans, Nottingham ; . 353 0 O 
R,. Aviss & Co. < . . : ° vi ¥5;500.3 D&O F. Wartnaby, Nottingham : 351. Oo 8 
W. Buckeridge . : : “ ° a+ F55564"-08 0 J. Cooper, Nottingham 346 0 0 
W. Wells é ‘ : ° ° ‘ » 15,199 oO oH T. Cuthbert, Nottingham . ’ 4 SAO On 
Lathey Bros. . : . . : bet S,000:2,0°4.0 A. B. CLARKE, Nottingham (accepted ) ; or 425, O50 
Stimpson & Co. ° ° . ; 14,888 o o 
D. Charteris : ° . . 14,549 0 Oo PLYMOUTH. 
T. Gregory & Co. . : : A 14,477. 0 ©O| For Altering Fronts of Houses to Improvement Line, Nos. 1 
Foster & Dicksee . z A : 14,444. 0 0 and 2 Portland Terrace, Tavistock Road, Piymouth. 
W. M. Dabbs . ° ° ° ° 13,997 0 O Mr. JAMES HARVEY, M.S.A., Architect, Bedford Chambers, 
W. Wallis ° ° . > ° : war F3°Q00%- OO Plymouth. 
W. Vickers. ° . sx xk 3,008 O20 Vo. I. 
J. MowLeM & Co. (accepted) . tA gis 2 el4,57405 0% O J. Partridge, Plymouth ; : . . £126 0 0 
C. J. Payne, Plymouth - d 1I0 O O 
For eae or Ape pee Boas Street, New North C. J. Payn Shepherd, Plymouth . ; 98 15 0 
Roa 5 gece: diuaa S. HARVEY, Plymouth (accepied ) : ° 89 0 0 
Hughes ‘ ‘ : : . » £590.,.0- 0 
Shurmur . ° : . . ° vs-520 360-7 © No. 2. 
Thomson , ° F ‘ : ’ ; 4509: 0-0 C. J. Payne, Plymouth . ; ° ’ 89 0 Oo 
Hood . ‘ . . : : 2 A072 O80 A. N. Coles, Plymouth < ; 69 10 oO. 
Tinson . . . . : ga5° oO S. HARVEY, a oe (accepted) : 55 oO 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
2 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
ILLS OF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS & REPORTS 
Dopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
PRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


LANS of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


rtificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
-RAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


O22 Fleet St., Tethidon: 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


[ANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers 
ontinuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
| &c., at reduced prices. 
Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. 


ene & GREEN, LEEDS. 


ESTA BL ISHBD 1840.” 


ry description of IRoN and WiRE FENCING, Conruaaten | WI 


1ON Roors, &c. Dlustrated Catalogue free on application. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
faecbi, and with despatch. LITHOGRAPHED. 


W BROS. & LAYTON 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St, S W. WATE Ee LANE, LONDON, E.C., : 


” Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of ail the 
“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised above deceriptiona of work in the beabstyle. 


and enlarged for 1891, now realy, 6d. Basin and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


E pers, aang Papers, eer Linen, Continuous 


GLAZING D. HULETT & €0., Lim., 


55 & 56 High Holborn, London. 
Horticultural Work. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. G AS | F : TTI N G 5 


Bee eeiquamiiee wureiiadiees ce PLUMBING, 
HOT WATER, 


Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 
Lim. 
im), ELECTRIC BELLS. 


GROVER & COQ. 
ENGINEERS, 
Work Carried Out under Efficient Management. 
Estimates and Designs upon application. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
pishoarenkes by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &e., best ANS, é&e., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


Sree Ler. SHAKESPEARE 
a pee PRINTING WORKS, 
: Rs BIRMINGHAM, 
BOO: BLOCE ‘PAVING QUEX IRON CUMPANY 
wee "Churches, Schools, KILB N, N. j 


Estimates oe bare particular 
THOS GREGORY & co, (baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
8.W. Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. . 


Woop Pavinc AND STEAM 
Joinery Works, 


Clapham Junction, 
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MARYPORT. i: % SWANSEA. 
For Painting and Cleaning New Sunday-school and Chapel at | For Building Hotel Premises, Swansea. Mr, Henry C, 
Prospect PORTSMOUTH, Architect. Quantities by the Architect, 


.£12 10 0 BENNETT Bros , Swansea (accepted) . 


J Wilson, John Street, Maryport . : my He 1330 0 Oo 


C. Richardson, Allonby. : : oe ie : : z : TUNSTALS. 

J. Gordon, Maryport Sie (isto ate or ears ge one a For Steel Casement and Wroughtiron Sashes, for Jubilee 

G le Street, Aspatria, vd Carlisle Si Ge Buildings. “Mr. A. R’ Woop, Architect and Borough Sur- 
WACCOPLEN Yess, cho ase gt ens veyor. 


WILLIAMS &'Co, 18 Berners Street (accepted). 
Marble Mosaic Paving. 
MAINZER & KEMPTHORNE (accepted). 


SOUTH MOOR. _ . 

For Building Villa Residence, with Stabling, &c., at South 
Moor, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for Dr. R. E Johnson. Mr. 

J. W. RouNTHWAITE, Architect, 13 St. Cuthbert’s Terrace, 


Blackhill, co. Durham. WALTHAMSTOW. 


For Cookery Room and Additional Classrooms at Board 
JJ aac ; : — i Schools, Maynard Road, Walthamstow. Mr. W. A. 
T Hilton 1,069 0 0 LoncmorE, Architect, Walthamstow. Quantities by 
Wat Rébeon. ee ae 1,067 9 g Messrs. J. & 5. Goodchild, Finsbury Pavement, EC. 
E. Weatherley es an ol, ee eae _ Challis, Walthamstow . . -. £2, 216 0 Oo 
ope 996 - 5 Amey, Walthamstow : oo ae 2,144 0 0 
J. W. Bolam : ; 989 12 6 he arenes , New Cross. 2 i 2, i ue 2 
nomerson, Hackne : : : : wh 2; 
J. D. Carr, Tow Law (accepted ) : : 850 0 Oo Tene Peckhon y : ee 
TIPTON. Watling & Son, Walthamstow . 2,907 0 O 
For the Construction and Erection of a Double Lift Telescope Dabbs, Stamford Hill =. - =. ss 2,092 0 0 
Gasholder 100 feet Diameter, by 25 feet deep, with Batley, Old Kent Road,SE. .  . . . «2,079 0 0 
Wrought-iron Guide-Framing, Tipton Gasworks. Sayer, Leyton . sees : : : . ge o 90 
Clayton, Son & Co., Leeds . £5,127 0 0 Reed, Walthamstow : Seen é 5 - 1,998 0 0 
Barrowfield Ironworks Co, Glasgow “14,9905 30: 0 Barton, Walthamstow . . . 19607 On 
W. Brodie & Co, Paisley. . - . 4386 0 of] Wallis, Balham.  . . . «4 4. . 5,979 60 
H. Balfour & Co., Leven... Raa rd Copter o, Xo: Key, Upton. MR 
Hanna, Donald & Wilson, Paisley 4,179.0 0 Scott, Walthamstow... . . 2 ae Oac 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield. 4,094 0 0 Coxhead, Leytonstone. wnat 1,041 0 0 
R Dempster & Sons, Elland : 4,092. 0 0 CRACKNELL, Walthamstow (accepted) Bie 1,509 0 oO 
Westwood & Wiight, Brierley Hill . 4,070 © oO} For Erection of Barracks and also for Six Shops and Houses 
C. & W. Walker, Donnington . : -: .4,028:2-0.--0 in High Street, Waithamstow, for the Salvation Army. 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co. 2 F700 Mr. W. GILBEE ScoT1, Architect, 25 Bedford Row. 
J. & W. Horton, Smethwick 3370 -30.°0 Quantities not supplied. 
R. & J. Dempster, Manchester 338700. 0 A. Martin, Battersea : gi RS . £6,162 0 0 
E. Cockey & Co., Frome . 5 : 3.6335.0.-0 D. Sayer, Leyton . : : » 5579.00 
Willey & Co, Exeter. 5 3,820. 0 oO W. A. Tutt, Victoria Park Road ‘ : «. 5;32250D eo 
W.C. Holmes & Co., Huddersheld 3,782 0 0 Par: Watson, Forest Hill. “ ‘ ; - | 5, 30020, 56 
T. Piggott & Co., Birmingham : 3,690 0 oO W. Percival, Walthamstow : \ : 5,05 0 0 
HORSELEY & Co , Tipton (accepted) 3,486 I0 oO W. Batley & Son, Walthamstow . ‘ - 4949 0 0 
D. Howard, West Bromwich : 3,420 -0 O F. J. Coxhead, Leytonstone . , 1 « 4852 Oe 
W. WATSON & SONS. JOHN DALE, NIGHTINGALE’S: 


OPTICIANS & MA‘ UFACTURERS OF SURVEYING! 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 
New Ten-inch Builder's Level, with parallel plates,| 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 

as 3upplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, | 

1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 


{LLUSTRATED: CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 
Ask for ‘“‘SuRVEYING List.” 


WY. WATSON & SONS, 
Opticians to HM. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.' 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


“SPHINX” 3 igueeariegs D CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1d4inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 


\ than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
\ and Hereford Water Works, 

& Specially adapted for Con- 

,crete Floors and Street Paving. 


(6 
9 ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
} Quick getting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Se 23u.1be, 
/ per square inch ; 28 days, The 
finest, most plastic, best sand | 
carrymeg,and cheapest Cemen! | 
: f in the market. Specially 
: adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making jointe in sanitery pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &e. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 
WATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIO 
ee uf Lirias Lim®, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Peving Tiles, Bath Bricks 
&2. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY' MARBLES 
always on hand. 


meshes to squareinch. with less | | 


Turning, and) _ 


EVER FIRM 


BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 
Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby 


Specialty: ‘“BALTIC REDWOOD.” 
Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886, 


E LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.) 


4G CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Nieto, Kitcheners, aaa Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EWERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 

Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, ina Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 

London, 1862. 

“ Model Dwelling,” New- 

castle Exhibition, 1887. 


LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


Telephone :— 
862. 


Telegrams :— 


“IMMER, LONDON,” a 


‘oRM OF rete 


COMPRESSED «© MAS?IC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 


ng DEEP OLIVE GREEN. A Beer Orn ee OOM 

FoR PRIOES AND Ese a ne : a 2 3 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE €0., |23 ee 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. e2 | V E V 32 


“The Bust I have had to do with.” 
B. WEBSTER. Marsh Gate, Leeds. 


Alex. A. Anderson, Doncaster. 


R. J. STEGGLES, 


_ 84 Caversham Road nd 


STEAM ENGINES 


In Small Sizes, 


FOR 


CHAFF CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
VENTILATING, 
PUMPING, &. 


HINDLEY. 


Ss. 
LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES.. . 


ii QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
Works—BOURTON, DORSET. 


TT) EADING GASES FOR THE ARCHIT. 
~ Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, Lond 


———— 
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‘GIBBS’ PATENT GIBBS’ PATENT | the ist 


Noiseless Outlet Ventilator. | Noiseless Outlet Ventilator. 
cee, WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, = 


* “9 12/- h Pe i NFR BRB ae 
}2 | In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE UsE BY THE g GOV0OOY is 
i) ADMIRALTY HER MAJESTY'’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE | 1000 Aad hte 
1 e LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS | © ff) meikeg > ih 
: THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. ql knee ami 
THE:R QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 
BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS. PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. PLAIN IRON FRONTS. 
CHEAPEST, - | | KINDLY 
STRONGEST, COMPARE MAKE 
AND No. 16 Oe: AND 
= eee esign. 53 
BEST VENTILATOR PRICE. 
IN THE MARKET. iid 
Q 
Ag < 
HE Bs H 
5 E 
a As a * 
Cpe vee oe 
a oS 
a eee a 
o 6 Ba Sy 
 & oe ite 
Ae < 7. q 
se] 2 bd 
my & & ry 
oF “0 


No. 4 (Circular Front). 
| STRONG GALVANISED BOARD SCHOOL 
PATTERN. 


= fh 


A 


— 


| GOTHIC. 


Soin PIPE PATTERN. 


No. 3 (Registered Design). 
GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 
EXTRACTOR. 


(Registered Design.) 
| PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


PRICE LIST-EX-WORKS, LIVERPOOL,  (ubiect to Alteration without Notice.) 
ROOF VENTILATORS, PFatterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 


¥ixtractor,12in. dia, ...... 4 0 6 in. >t pe. Ae 11 6 | Extractor, 20in. dia. ...... 8 to 10 in. pipe. oe i 0} | Extractor, 36 in. dia. ...... 14 to18 in. pipe..£9 15 O 
ne Pe aa adn 07 ee aim. cok). . Aden Eee, Bee Olean 5° 48: -,, 16%020 ,,  ..-1L17 6 
i" BS iy EPCS. 6 ag ee es SEG oe 55 ok eet Bea asks Bere 5 6 e Oe otha 18to24 ,  ..1615 O 
” TS Shee eee ae re a ee 6s), OO AS 30 Saas das ers Sk OREDINE 5 oF 710 0! a9 64° 355, nig ela poh Uae ws -. 19 090 


New Illustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


1] Telephone Number, 1389. rhatonshucie HETERO, Liverpool. 


—. 
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SHIP RAILWAY IN CANADA, 


A PROJECT has been announced in Canada which, if carried 
out, will effect a great change in the lake, river and canal 
navigation between the St. Lawrence and the west ports of 
Superior. Already the Saulte Ste Marie Canal connecting 
Huron and Superior has had its lock three times enlarged 
since its formation, and there is one now in construction 
800 feet long and 10o feet wide. : 
circuitous route between Ontario and Huron v7é Erie by con- 
necting these two lakes by means of a ship railway commencing 
at Toronto. The distance by the route proposed is sixty-nine 
miles. 
664 feet above the level of Ontario, the heaviest grades on the 
north side being 30 feet to the mile and on the south 20 feet. 
The calculations are that, with three powerful locomotives, 
vessels of 2,000 tons could be carried at the rate of ten miles 
an hour, so that the journey from the Ontario dock to the 
Huron dock would occupy about seven hours. The distance 
saved by not going through Lake Erie would be about 4co miles. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE new schools, York, for the York School Board, are 


being warmed and ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s - 


patent Manchester grates, supplied by Mr. E. dl. Shorland, of 
Manchester. 

THE Duke of Devonshire, who spent 50,0c0/. on the 
Western Parade at Bournemouth, has undertaken to bear the 
cost of rebuilding the sea wall at the east end. The work is 
estimated to cost 30,000/.,, and is to be proceeded with at once. 

SAMPLES of sanitary fittings can be placed in the new 
‘*Sample Room” of the Hornsey Local Board. Applications 
for space will be received by the engineer. 

MESSRS. MELLOWES & CoO., of Sheffield, have obtained a 
three-years’ contract from H.M. War Office, for supplying and 
fixing their “ Eclipse” imperishable glazing (tin-lead and steel 
bars) at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich; also at the Dockyards 
and other Government establishments. 

A HANDSOMELY-CARVED oak reredos has been placed in the 
chancel of Boylestone Church. It consists of a massive oak 


panel, carved in very high relief, with a representation of the - 


Lord’s Supper, the canopy enclosing it comprising three de- 
pressed arches, divided by elaborately carved pinnacles, each 


The project is to avoid the | 


The elevation of the highest ridge to be passed is | 


| section of the cresting being varied in treatment, the whole 
being in the Late Decorated style. The work was executed by 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and London, under the 
| personal superintendence of Mr. J. L. Naylor, diocesan architect, 
of Derby. Sones 
WE are requested to state that the extensive range of 
, buildings, consisting of large winter garden, conservatories and — 
ferneries, erected at: Avery Hill—the residence of Colone} 
i North—have been glazed by Messrs. Mellowes & Co., Sheffield, 
by their patent ‘‘ Eclipse” imperishable glazing. The struc- 
tures are entirely of iron, and the superficial measurement of 
roofs is about 45,000 feet. ee in: 

_ Mr. W. H. RADFORD, C.E., of Nottingham, has just been — 
appointed consulting engineer for the new waterworks at 
Newcastle, Natal. : 

THE Hackney Board of Guardians lately invited tenders for 
the construction of a covered brick building with swimming- 
bath. Three tenders were received but none accepted, as each 
exceeded by several hundred pounds the cost (1,000/,) specified 
by the Guardians. : 

THE “ Microbolizer,” or destroyer of drain-poisons, is being 


warehouse, 63 Long Acre. The. apparatus is worked in con- 
junction with the street water-service. It is claimed that large 
sewers are effectually flushed under pressure with one-tenth 
less water than in ordinary cases. When so cleansed the 
** Microbolizer ” sprays a powerful disinfectant over the surface 
of the sewer, thus rendering it sweet and free of all microbes. 
and smells, 
THE third annual general meeting of the Wenham Com- 
| pany, Limited, was held on Friday, November 7, Colonel 
| Robert. W. Edis, F.S.A.,in the chair. A balance-sheet of a 
very satisfactory character was presented, and a dividend of 
5 per cent. (making 73 per cent. for the year) was declared, a 
balance of 2,817/. being carried forward. The chairman stated 
| that business in all departments was in a prosperous condition. 
SCHEMES for the drainage and water-supply of Hatherleigh 
are to be prepared by Messrs. E. Appleton & Son, engineers, 
of Torquay. : : 
AT a recent meeting of the Mexborough Local Board, one 
of the members complained that the gas had been of very 
inferior illuminating power, and that the company ought to 
reduce the price by 25 per cent. If the company took no notice 
| Of the resolution recently passed at an indignation meeting, the 


BUTTERS BROTHERS & GO., ENGINEERS, GLASGOW.{ 


References in all 
large towns. 


PERCY CRANE WORKS. OFFICES, 20 WATERLOO STREET, 


« 
% % 


PAI i i ' 
Ley 
Patent “Steel” Tipping Boxes 


ree 


SCOTC 


E'O Re 


H BUILDERS’ 
Large Stocks. 
SA. csp TES ee = @ ee ETRE-PuURCHASFE. 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 


CRANES. closing Spring Catch. 


To hold § yard . £810 O 
Send for List. ee . 9 10>0 
59 1 9 ry 10 10 0 


1885. 


Telegraphic Address : 
*“ACME, CARDIFF.” 


FOR HAND 


LIF'r's 


» GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 


London Office : 


141 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 


THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 
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exhibited in action at Messrs. Merryweather & Sons’ London _ 


with Bottom Falling Qut, Self- 
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electric light would ia all probability be introduced, because | structed steel boats, towed or driven on the most approved 
there was a very strong feeling in the town on the matter. The | pinciple. The cities and towns on the direct route of the canal 
company, he said, were monopolists, and if they would not be and connected waterways include London, Reading, Oxford, 
reasonable, the townspeople would manage without them. It | Swindon, Gloucester, Cirencester, Stroud, Calne, Devizes, 
was resolved that an inspector should be appointed to test the | Melksham, Chippenham, Trowbridge, Bradford, Bath and 


gas, and check the meters in connection with each lamp. Bristol among a host of small places. 

THE building of a Welsh church in Manchester, on a site in THE contract has just been secured by the Adamant Com- 
Lime Grove, Oxford Road, is to be proceeded with early in the | pany, Limited, for plastering with their patent plaster the 
new year. mansion now being erected at Broadstairs for Mr. Henry Marks. 

IT is proposed to connect Georgian Bay and Lake Ontario A MONUMENT in granite and marble has just been erected 


by ship railway. The cost is estimated at 12,000,coo dols. | over the family grave 


in Highgate Cemetery to the memory of 


Fully 400 miles between Chicago and Liverpool would be saved | the late Edward Lloyd (L/oya’s Weekly Newspaper, &c.). The 
by the direct water communication obtained. Nearly 66 miles | work has been executed by Mr, C. H. Mabey, sculptor, West- 


of route have already been surveyed, and the most necessary | minster. 
cash has been pledged. STEPS are being 
Iv is stated by a correspondent that a tunnel for drainage | enlarging the Albert 


taken to raise funds for still further 
Memorial Schools, Queen’s Road, Man- 


purposes is to be constructed in Central Mexico, which, when | chester. Boundary walls and gates also are needed for the 


completed, will be the longest in the world. A Government | church, which adjoins 
subsidy has been secured, and the outlet from the Mexican | js also required. 
basin will shortly be commenced. 


the schools, and a new heating apparatus 


A NEW specimen-sheet has just been issued by Messrs. 


Ar the last meeting of the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court | Malkin, Edge & Co, of the Patent Encaustic Tileworks, 
eleven applications for permission to erect buildings in various | Burslem. Their London showrooms are at Sandringham 
parts of the city were granted, including an application from | Buildings, 65 Charing Cress Road. We understand they will 
the Improvement Trustees to alter and add to the buildings at | on application present the sheet, mounted and framed, to any 
the model lodging-house, North Woodside Road. customers who desire it. The sheet looks very handsome, 

A SITE has been selected for the erection of a new Board- | with some fifty or more coloured designs. It includes samples 
school in Paisley to accommodate 1,000 children. The cost | of geometrical and plain tile pavements, printed, coloured, 


of the building is estimated at 10,000/. encaustic, majolica and plain white and tinted glazed tiles for 
A SCHEME is on foot for creating a navigable channel in the all purposes, slabbed hearths, panels, &c. Among the designs 


Seine Valley, and making Paris a seaport. At a meeting just | Some are pictorial, 
held, M. Gourt said Rouen and Havre could not fight alone birds, &c. 
against Antwerp and Paris, both of which favoured the scheme. 
He calculated that four years after the new waterway was 


floral, some with figures of animals, 


opened the traffic would amount to 5,co0,coo tons. BLACKWALL TUNNEL SCHEME. 


_ THE Reading Mercury says a canal project of considerable | THE report by Sir Benjamin Baker, C E., who was instructed 
importance is stated to be in contemplation. It has been pro- | by the London County Council to advise upon the practicability 
posed to form a company to acquire the Wilts and Berks Canal, | of carrying out the Blackwall Tunnel scheme, has been issued 
which commences at Semington, near Bath, where it joins the | to the members of the County Council. It is chiefly based 
Kennet and Avon Canals, traverses important districts of Wilts | upon observations of tunnels of a similar character in America, 
and Berks, and forms a junction with the Thames at Abingdon, | one of which has been successfully completed at Sarnia, while 
and furnishes the most direct waterway to the Thames. The | the other is in progress under the Hudson River. Sir B. 


proposed company of canal carriers, wharfingers and ware- | Baker, who has only 
house proprietors would not only rely on private carriers and | specting these works, 
bargeowners, but possibly establish a service of specially con- proposed tunnel from 
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ticable. In view of the experience already gained, he con- 


siders it hardly necessary to carry out any experimental works | 


between Blackwall and Greenwich, more especially as the 
experiments, to be of any practical value, would cost much 
more than the 10,coo/. voted by the County Council for the 
purpose. Sir Benjamin Baker recommends that in the first 
place a tunnel should be constructed of sufficient size to 
accommodate two lines of vehicular traffic, and that foot 
passengers should be provided for by a separate tunnel. Sir 
B. Baker’s report has only just been issued, and will probably 
not come before the Council for public discussion for some 
weeks at least. 


EDINBURGH RAILWAY SCHEMES. 


THE following report addressed to the Lord Provost by Mr. 
W. Shelford, M.Inst.C.E., has been printed for the use of 
members of the Edinburgh Town Council :— 

In accordance with the instructions received from your 
lordship’s committee, I have prepared a plan for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Waverley Station, giving effect to observations 
which fell from the committee as to East Princes’ Street 
Gardens, the Waverley Market, the Gasworks, and the pro- 
posed overhead bridge from Low Calton to Jeffrey Street, and 
I now beg to give the necessary explanations of the same. 


Plans. 


The drawings consist of :—1. A plan to the same scale as 
that submitted by the North British Railway Company (30 feet 
to an inch), showing how that plan can be amended.so as to 
avoid taking any part whatever of East Princes’ Street 
Gardens. 

2. A plan showing the position which I propose for the 
overhead bridge from Leith Street to Jeffrey Street (tothe same 
scale), together with the approaches thereto, and a section 
indicating the gradients and heights of the work. This includes 
the formation of a new street to be carried by the bridge from 
Leith Street, under Regent Arch, and over the railway to 
Jeffrey Street, and a diversion of the North Back of Canongate 
on similar lines to those proposed by the North British Railway 
Company. 

East Princes’ Street Gardens. 

Referring te the first plan, it will be observed that the plat- 

forms of the station have been moved to the eastward, an 
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arrangement which will reduce the present unsightliness of the 
platform roofs, as they will then project very little beyond 
Waverley Bridge on the west. 

The plan shows that for the purposes of the station it will 
not be necessary to alter or interfere in any way with East 
Princes’ Street Gardens, and it has been so arranged that if at 
any future time it is found desirable to make four lines of 
railway through the Mound Tunnel, it will be possible to 
connect them with the station without any further interference 
with the Gardens than will be involved in the taking of two 
small triangular pieces close to the entrance of the tunnel—an 


interference which will, in any case, be inseparable from the 


duplication of the lines. The necessity for such duplication, 
however, has not yet been proved. 

There are many railways on which one pair of lines carries 
more traffic than those in West Princes’ Street Gardens ; 
indeed, according to the figures furnished by the North British 
Railway Company, there are many more trains working over 
one pair of lines through the Calton Tunnel than through the 
Haymarket Tunnel. 

The widening of the Haymarket tunnel and station and the 
railway to Corstorphine would be a great relief to the traffic, 
and the Noth British Railway Company already possess land 
between the Mound and the burial-ground of sufficient width 
to lay an additional line of rails at any time through West 
Princes’ Street Gardens without acquiring any portion of the 
Gardens. 


The Station and its Approaches. 


By the general arranger-ent of the North British Railway 
Company’s plan the booking-offices are intended to be placed 
further from Waverley Bridge than those which now exist, and 
which are already inconvenient for passengers coming from 
Princes’ Street and points west of Waverley Bridge. This in- 
convenience will be greater if the station, as a whole, is stil? 
further removed to the eastward, so long as the North British 
Company’s proposed arrangement is adhered to. The com- 


pany’s plan is also open to the objection that the concentration Ay 


of the traffic at one point, by placing all the booking-offices in 
the centre, is liable to cause confusion. In order to obviate 
these objections the plan which J] now submit shows a re- 
arrangement of the booking-offices, &c , by which the traffic to 
the west and north will be divided from the traffic to the east 
and south, a division to which the public will readily adapt 
themselves 
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Assuming that the existing staircase and passage between 
the Waverley Market and the North British offices is the 
principal approach to the station for foot passengers, a foot 
passenger approaching from Princes’ Street will find the booking- 
office for the west and north on his right hand, and that for the 
east and south on his left, and will have no difficulty in selecting 
his route. 

A staircase from the North Bridge connecting with the 
above passage is shown upon the plan, and in addition it will 
be seen that a complete system of footways and staircases has 
been provided for access to the booking-offices and platforms 
from Waverley Bridge, and from the proposed bridge at Jeffrey 
Street. There will also be a footpath from Regent Arch to 
the station, and a staircase and lifts between the level of the 
platforms and the roadway of the North Bridge, at or near 
the site of the existing staircase. A footbridge will also 
connect East Market Street with the platforms at the east end 
of the station. 

Carriages will have access and egress to and from each 
booking-office by separate roads with improved gradients, z.e. 
I in 17} instead of 1 in 153, as shown upon the North British 
Company’s plan. Space will be reserved for cabstands adjoin- 
ing the main platforms as at present. 

The booking-office for the west and north will be raised 
17 feet above the rails, or, say, 14 feet above the platforms, an 
arrangement which is now commonly adopted. Its position 
will present the great advantage to the public of enabling them 
to obtain tickets at a point nearer to Waverley Bridge, and will 
thus reduce the time required and the distance to be travelled 
on foot from the booking-office to the trains. The greater 
facility which will be given to the public in this respect will 
equally benefit the railway company by attracting traffic to their 
Station. 

The passage from Waverley Market (already referred to), 
which will be extended across the station, will be approximately 
at the level of the Waverley Market, and will serve as a direct 
communication between the North British and the Caledonian 
Railways, in the event of the Caledonian Railway Company’s 
scheme being sanctioned. 

The North British Company’s plan of the railway and plat- 
form accommodation will be maintained in its essential features, 
but the aggregate length of the platforms will be over 500 feet 
in’excess of that proposed by their scheme. The plan which I 
submit is like that of the North British Railway Company in 
not requiring the reconstruction of the North Bridge. 


grams— 
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Goods Station. 

It will be seen that it is proposed to deal with the goods 
station in much the same way as intended by the North British 
Railway Company ; that is to say, that it will occupy the site 
of the Gasworks. There is, however, an important alteration 
in the amended plan by which the shunting of goods will be 
confined to the eastern side of the Waverley Bridge, provided 
that the passenger lines are not used for that purpose. In 
order to prevent this, the shunting of goods or mineral traffic 
west of Waverley Bridge should be prohibited by a Parliamen- 
tary agreement or by clauses. 

Certain railway connections which appear to be shown upon 
the North British plan for the purpose of bringing goods traffic 
into the station from the west, have been intentionally omitted 
in order to enforce, as far as possible, that the running of the 
goods trains shall be over the railways to the east and south of 
the city, vz the Suburban Railway. 

Waverley Market, 

There does not seem to be any justification for the proposed 
acquisition of the Waverley Market by the North British Rail- 
way Company, and I have therefore omitted all works which 
will affect it. Carriage sidings and parcels offices can be 
provided elsewhere. 

Overhead Bridge and New Streets, 

Referring now to the second plan with the accompanying 
section, it will be seen that a good road can be obtained from 
the junction of Leith Street and Low Calton, passing under 
Regent Arch, across the railway, and reaching Jeffrey Street 
at a point opposite to the Trinity College Church, the facade 
of which will form a good termination to the view over the 
proposed bridge. 

The North Back of Canongate can be provided for by a 
diversion on similar lines to those shown on the North British 
Railway Company’s plan, but will be necessarily raised in level 
and set back, so as to join the new street at a convenient point. 
The width of the new street will vary. Commencing at Leith 
Street by clearing away some of the existing areas and altering 
the footway, a fair approach to it can be obtained. The steep 
road known as Calton Hill, leading from Calton Street, will be 
dealt with by the construction of a few steps, which will pre- 
serve the communication for foot passengers and access to the 
existing houses. Calton Place will be lowered to the level of 
the new street. St. Ninian’s Row will be approached by steps. 
The width of the street between the north side of that Row 
and Calton Place will be about 40 feet. 
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Under the Regent Arch the width of the street will be 
so feet, corresponding with the width of the arch, and this will 
be continued to the junction with the North Back of Canongate 
(as diverted), from which point the bridge across the railway to 
Jeffrey Street and the diversion of the North Back of Canon- 
gate will each have a width of 40 feet. 


Gradients and Levels. 


From Leith Street to the North Back of Canongate the 
descending gradient of the road will be very easy (1 in 47). 
From that point it will rise for a short distance on a gradient 
of 1 in 20, in order to bridge the railway, and thence it will 
continue to rise at a gradient of about I in 50, so as to corre- 
spond with the inclination of the North Bridge up to the point 
from which it will be necessary to rise at a gradient of 1 in 20 
to reach the level of Jeffrey Street. The ruling gradient there- 
fore of the street from north to south will be I in 20, and from 
south to north 1 in 47. The diverted North Back of Canongate 
will have a gradient of about 1 in 17, which compares favour- 
ably with 1 in 13, at present existing in Low Calton. The level 
of the street as proposed at the Regent Arch will be about 
4 feet below the string course at the springing of the arch. 

Considering that the North British Railway propose to stop 
up the existing street from Low Calton to Cranston Street, and 
to destroy the direct communication between those points, 
which even now to some extent relieves the traffic over the 
North Bridge, it is essential in the interest of the public that a 
substitute should be provided, and this road and bridge will 
answer that purpose, and will give the public and the railway 
company the advantage of an additional access to the eastern 
part of the station. ‘ 

Moreover, as it will be a much better road than that which 
it will supersede, it will form an important line of communica- 
tion between Leith Street and the Old Town, and will thus 
relieve the traffic over the North Bridge and the congestion at 
Register House. It may further be used as an additional 
approach to the station for vehicular traffic, but this is not 
shown upon my plan, as it will involve some further remodelling 
of the North British Railway Company’s scheme. 


Caledonian Company's Line. 


The levels of the street above described do not admit of 
the construction of the Caledonian Railway through the Regent 
Arch, in the manner proposed during the last session of Par- 
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liament ; but it has been considered, and it appears that if the 
railway as then proposed is altered, it will be possible to carry 
it either under or over the proposed street, but in either case 
the levels of that street will have to be altered for the purpose, 
and the gradients from south to north will be somewhat 
increased. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


THE Warrington correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
writes :—The important work of constructing the Manchester 
Ship Canal has received a severe check through the effects of 
the disastrous gale of Friday. Some six miles of the cutting, 
extending from Warrington in the direction of Manchester, 
and including the most advanced portion of the works, have 
been seriously flooded, principally owing to the river Mersey 
having overflowed its banks in the neighbourhood of Hollins 
Green. During the progress of the storm fears of the disaster 
were entertained, and every precaution was taken with a view 
to prevent the water finding its way into the Ship Canal cutting, 
Tons of cement were used in strengthening the embankment 
where the Mersey adjoins; but late at night, when the volume 
of the river had greatly increased by the discharge of tributary — 
brooks, the pressure on the banks became so severe that they 
ultimately gave way, and the water rushed into the cutting 
with terrific force. The “head” of the wave, which swept 
everything before it, is said to have been from eight to ten feet “ 
in height. In an incredibly short space of time the cutting was 
filled up to a point near Warrington, where there was a break 
in it. It being night when the catastrophe occurred, very few 
of the workmen were on duty, or the result would have been an 
appalling loss of life. As it is, however, one man was drowned — 
before he could escape from the tremendous onrush of water, 
and it is feared that others may have perished, though 
until the cutting has been cleared definite information can- 
not be obtained. The victim was an engine-driver, named 
John Williams. Several other men who were working near — 
where Williams was drowned, at Latchford, had very narrow 
escapes. The damage to stock, &c., is enormous, and it is 
thought that the total loss, including the cost ef pumping out 
the immense quantity of water and repairing the damaged 
machinery, will be close upon Ico,ooo/. A number of steam — 
navvies, locomotives and a large quantity of rolling-stock, as 
well as workmen’s tools and materials, are entirely submerged, 
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the depth of water at some parts amounting to 40 feet. Here 


and there the funnels of locomotives and the tops of cranes VERTICAL HIGH-SPEED ENGINE FOR ELECTRIC 
can be seen projecting a few inches from the water. Several LIGHTING 

bridges and other temporary erections were demolished, and : 

the surface of the water is in some parts very thickly strewn | 4 wry vertical high-speed engine for electric lighting purposes, 
with wreckage. At Thelwall Lane the collapse of a tunnel which has lately ee, constructed by Messrs. ovearl cise 
caused atemporary line of rails to sink, and the London and | . 

Noith-Western line, which runs parallel with it, sank to such 
an extent as to be unsafe for traffic, which had to be suspended 
for some time, and was ultimately worked on one line. About | 
a hundred men were set to work banking the line up with 
ballast in order to secure safety. The operations were directed 
by Mr Leader Williams, the Ship Canal Company’s engineer, 
and other responsible officials. A large number of workmen 
have been thrown out of employment. The disaster caused 
great excitement in the towns situate near the cutting, it being 
at first reported that the loss of life was heavy. Not long ago 
the river Mersey broke into the canal cutting at Arpley, near 
Warrington, and caused some damage, but the disaster of 
Friday is the most serious that has yet been experienced. On 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday a great number of people 
visited the scene. Pumping-engines are being got to work, and 
every possible effort is being made to clear the cutting from 
water, but it is feared that it will be some weeks before work 
can be resumed. ; 

The Ship Canal Company forward the following memo- 
randum :—“ The great storm breached the embankment of Sow 
Brook, which is temporarily carried across the Ship Canal near 
Latchford, and filled the cutting at Rixton The water removed 
part of the bank (also temporary) by which Laskey Lane is 
carried over the canal, and in its: course down the cutting 
destroyed the two shoots which carry the brooks at Latchford— 
Morris Brook and Boundary Brook—over the cutting. A 
heading has, by arrangement with the London and North- 
Western Railway Company been driven under their Warrington 
and Stockport branch, and the water has naturally found its 
way through this tunnel. As a measure of protection the rail- 
way authorities have found it advisable to work one of the two 
lines only. No damage has been done to the permanent works. 
The temporary works will be immediately renewed and the 
cutting pumped out, both of which will be accomplished in a 
short time. _ Unfortunately, a number of men, while engaged in 
attempting to remedy some of the damage caused, were placed | 
in a very dangerous position, and one of them lost his life by & Co, electrical engineers, 92 Whitecross Street, London, is 
drowning.” shown in the accompanying illustration. ‘The engine is of the 
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single-cylinder double-acting high-pressure non-condensing 
type. It will bear a steam pressure of 189 lbs. to the square 
inch, and although the machine is seen at its best when running 
at about 350 revolutions per minute, it will run at 450 revolutions 
if required with perfect safety and efficiency. The general 
design is new, consisting of a strong cast-iron bed-plate having 
four mild steel vertical columns secured into suitable bosses. 
These columns carry a cast-iron superstructure forming the 
guide-bars, and a connection for the lower end of the steam- 
cylinder. The bed-plate has the main bearings cast in one piece 
with it, and is provided at its lower edges with a capacious 
channel for catching waste oil. The cylinder is 7} inches in 
diameter, and the piston has a stroke of 7 inches. It is made of 
the hardest workable cast-iron truly bored and faced. Thecylinder 
and steam chest covers are secured by closely-pitched studs, and 
are of very strong section. The completed cylinder is tested 
by hydraulic pressure of 250 lbs. per square inch. It is well 
protected by a clothing of slag-wool or other non-conducting 
material, and is neatly cased by blued sheet steel secured by 
screws. Suitable drain-cocks are provided. The piston is cast- 
iron very deep, and fitted with Ramsbottom rings. The slides 
are of cast-iron, with ample surface. The valve is of a 
- special double-ported type with short travel, and is connected 
to the valve rod bya circular gun-metal nut with a lock-nut 
and pin. The piston-rod and crosshead are of the finest mild 
steel forged solid in one piece, with an extra large screw and 
cone at the piston end, fitted with a gun-metal nut. The 
piston is carefully ground to the rod. The crosshead is fitted 
with square-bottomed gun-metal bearings, and a cap of steel 
forged solid with the guide slippers, which are accurately 
turned and scraped to fit the guide bars. Mild steel bolts 
with extra deep nuts and large pins are used for securing the 
crosshead cap. The connecting rod is of mild steel. The 
crosshead end is provided with a fork in which the steel 
crosshead pin is firmly shrunk. The lower end is of marine 
pattern, with gun-metal bearings with flat backs, and having 
very ample surface. The crank shaft is of steel of double web 
type, with large balance weights in one piece with the webs. 


The valve spindle is of steel of large diameter, forged solid with ! 


the guide, which latter is of extra size. The eccentric rod is of 
mild steel, with a bushed eye at the upper end, and a palm at 
the lower end for attachment to the eccentric strap. The 


eccentric is of cast-iron, very wide, provided with a reversing | 
plate, so that by simply changing a bolt the engine may be run | 
either way. The eccentric strap is of best gun-metal of the | 
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stiffest shape and section, provided with steel bolts and extra 
deep nuts. The main bearings are of best gun-metal fitted into 
bored seats in the bed-plate, secured by driven gun-metal stop 
pins. A finishing cut is taken through the bearings after being 
fitted into the seats to secure perfect accuracy. The valve-rod 
bracket is of cast-iron in one piece with the valve spindle 
stuffing-box, so as to secure perfect accuracy between the 
guide and stuffing-box, and secured to the turned face of the 
cylinder by flange and studs. The governor is of the high- 
speed type acting directly on a double-beat perfect equili- 
brium throttle valve, and is so constructed as to have no 
joints. Itis adjustable whilst running. A heavy turned and 
polished fly-wheel is securely keyed to the outer end of the 
crank shaft close to the maia bearing. The diameter is 3 feet, 
width 5 inches. A strong cast-iron base plate carries the fly- 
wheel well clear of the floor-line, faced on the upper surface, 
and provided with hand holes for bolts and a strong flange for 
securing to the foundation. Two lubricating boxes are fitted in 
suitable positions, so that by means of copper pipes the oil is 
carried to every beating. Special means of carrying the oil 
from the lower ends of the pipes to the bearings are adopted, 
so that the whole can be oiled while in motion, and thus obtain 
constant running if necessary. Large sheet steel splash-plates 
are provided for the back and front of the engine, neatly 
finished, provided with wing nuts for easy removal, and arranged 
so that the whole of the oil drips into the oil channel The 
crank-pin in the bed-plate drains through a pipe into the general 
oil channel, and a gun-metal cock is provided for drawing off 
the oil from the channel as need be. The bearing surfaces 
throughout have been most carefully considered so that perfect 
running might be thoroughly secured. on 


STAINED-GLASS IN BIRMINGHAM, 


THE members of the Art Congress were invited to visit the 
| Victoria Courts, says the Birmingham Post, and about sixty 
or seventy members availed themselves of the opportunity of 
inspecting the building, which is now rapidly approaching 
completion. In the absence through sudden indisposition of 
Mr. Aston Webb, architect, the party were shown over the 
building by Sir Thomas Martineau and Councillor Lawley 
Parker. That which most evoked the admiration of the 
visitors was the great hall and corridors leading fromit. The 
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the results of which are very satisfactory. The KALLKOLITH is to be used as the aan 
first coat of paint on wood and other sustances, and is of such a nature that the | hag been fairly tried, and we find that it answers all that you claim 
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hall has just been completed by the erection of the series of 
stained-glass windows, which, together with the effigy of the 
Queen over the porch, have been provided out of the 2,00¢/ 
which was set aside of the local jubilee fund, and the 
interest which has accrued upon it. The windows are the 
work of Messrs. Heaton, Butler & Bayne, of London, fron 
designs by Mr. W. Lonsdale and Mr. P. H. Newman, who have 
most successfully faced the problems set them in illustrating 
local history and local industry. The windows are eight in 
number, five of them being inserted in the front of the hall, one 
each at the east and west, and one on the north over the 
entrance to the central corridor. The object of the designers 
has been, nct to make a great display of rich or brilliant 
colour, but to admit as much light as possible. For this 
reason @ considerable portion of the glass has been filled 
with architectural ornament ev grisai//e, and the pictorial 
subjects have been restricted in size, rather than allow- 
ing them to occupy the whole of the divisions, as is the 
case with ecclesiastical stained-glass, where the object is 
to transmit but a dim religious light. The smallness of the 
illustrations is perhaps the first thing that strikes the beholder, 
but it is at once seen that the windows as a whole harmonise 
peifectly with the character of the internal architecture of the 
hall. Upon closer study the pictorial portions grow upon the 
eyes, and are found to be replete with beauty and interest. The 
east window contains in the upper portions of the principal 
divisions full-length figures of William de Bermingham, 
Shakespeafe and Edward VI, while below them are similar 
portraits of Boulton, David Cox and Priestley. In the lights at 
the side, and underneath the full-length figures, are. medallion 
heads of other local worthies, namely, on the one side Hutton 
and Johnson, and on the other Watt and Baskerville, while the 
series running along the bottom of the window are Lench, the 
founder of the well-known charitable trust ; Dr. Ash, the founder 
of the General Hospital; Miss Ryland, Sir Josiah Mason and 
William Murdoch, the inventor of gas-lighting. These are 
authentic and admirably-executed portraits. The west window, 
which corresponds to the one just described, is devoted to the 
illustration of local industry. And here the delineation is at 
once truthful—one might almost say realistic—but at the same 
time refined. The six full-length figures are those of an 
armourer, a goldsmith and a brassfounder, a smith, an electro- 
plater and an iron-caster. These were drawn by Mr. Newman 
from photographs and sketches of workmen actually engaged 
in their various crafts. The Birmingham workman is represented 
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in his working clothes, and the designer has been most successful 
in bringing his unpromising attire into harmony with his 
scheme of colour, without idealising his subject beyond 
recognition. Of course a good deal is made to depend upon 
the background ; but the artist has found possibilities where 
many people would not have thought of their existence. One 
of the central figures is that of the electro-plater, and here the 
partly gathered-up green baize apron worn by the dipper intro- 
duces a valuable piece of colour. Inthe figure of the armourer, 
whose attire and surroundings are principally of browns and 
bluish-greys, a bright spot is obtained by giving him a scarlet 
neckerchief. We mention these by way of indicating the 
thoughtful and happy method in which the artist has gone 
about his work. Other trades are illustrated in the medallions, 
which contain the head and shoulders, and, in some cases the 
hands, of the artificer engaged upon his or her—for female 
operatives are included—respective craft. The series comprises 
the screwmaker, stamper, penmaker, glasscutter, glassblower, 
gunmaker, wiredrawer, watchmaker and medallist. Space only 
permits us to give brief particulars of the series of five front 
windows. In the upper portions of each of these are allegorical 
figures, the centre one enthroned, and those at the side stand- 
ing. They are in every case very gracefully drawn. In one 
window the central figure is Health, and those on either side 
Labour and Recreation respectively. In like manner in other 
windows ‘Technical Education presides over Theory and 
Practice ; in another, Law has beside her Justice and Mercy ; 
and in a fourth, Elementary Education has as her companions 
Love and Discipline. The centre window of ihe five, and which 
is partly obscured by the gable of the doorway, depicts the Queen 
on her throne in 1837; while the north window opposite to it 
shows Her Majesty in 1887. In the former she is attended by 
the allegorical representations of Hope and Confidence, and 
in the latter those of Past and Future. The lower portion 
of each of the four full-front windows have pictorial records, in 
three lights each, of the Queen opening Aston Hall; the Prince 
Consort laying the foundation-stone of the Midland Institute ; 
the Queen performing a similar function for the Victoria Courts ; 
and lastly, Her Majesty’s drive through the crowd of children at 
Victoria Park. 
criticism from an artistic point of view. They are legitimately 
carried out, not in painting but in leaded stained-glass, and aim 
at being realistic representations of the events which they 
record. Many of the figures in the groups are portraits, some 
of them successful, others only partly so. The counterfeit 


It is these pictures which are most open to 
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resemblance of Sir John Ratcliff appears in the illustration of 
the opening of Aston Hall; those of the late Arthur Ryland, 
George Dawson, and Messrs, William Matthews and W. P. 
Marshall in the Midland Institute picture; while among the 
group at the laying of the foundation-stone of the Victoria 
Courts there can be recognised Prince and Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, Sir Thomas Martineau, Mr. Newton (the then High 
Sheriff), Lord Leigh (Lord Lieutenant), Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
the Recorder, the Town Clerk, Lady Martineau, Mr. Aston 
Webb and Mr. Jaffray. The series will thus be seen to be full 
of interest, and on this score certain artistic defects may be 
passed lightly over. Suitors and witnesses, condemned ofttimes 
to the weary occupation of waiting to be called, will at least 
find something in the great hall of the courts which will serve 
to make their experience less irksome. 

At an evening meeting of the Congress Mr. Henry Holiday 
delivered a lecture to artisans, in the large Lecture Theatre of 
the Birmingham and Midland Institute, on ‘ Stained-glass.” 
He described the processes used in the manufacture of stained- 
glass, and the different kinds of material used. Hethen dealt 
with various schools of design and style, and pointed out that 
almost as much depended upon the position of the window in 
the building of which it formed a part as upon the material 
and style of the window itself. There was a numerous attend- 
ance. Mr. Hardman, who presided, said that stained-glass 
could not be said to touch the practical interests of a very large 
number of artisans or artificers in Birmingham. The scope of 
the manufacture was somewhat limited, but it was such artistic 
work, and had so many technical qualities that a lecture on it 
could not fail to be interesting. Stained-glass hitherto had 
usually been associated with ecclesiastical buildings, but they 
would soon have the pleasure of seeing some splendid speci- 
mens of stained-glass in the new Law Courts, 


BRASS WORKS, HEXTHORPE. 


WE are informed that the threatened strike at these works has 
been averted, and matters are now satisfactory settled. Messrs. 
Woodhouse & Co. have conceded an advance of 123 per cent. 
to all workmen connected with the Union whose wages amount 
to over 275. per week, and 15 per cent. to those whose wages 
are under 27s. per week. The advance to commence from 
November 1o. The firm have received from Mr, W. J. Davis, 
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the secretary to the National Society of Amalgamated Brass- 
workers, Birmingham, the following letter :— 


Secretary’s Office, 54 Lionel Street, Birmingham : 
October 31, 1890. 

Messrs Woodhouse & Co.—Gentlemen,—I beg to acknow- 
ledge receipt of your communication, in which you confirm the 
agreement arrived at to pay the bonus as per my letter of the 
24th inst., and in our interview of yesterday, such advance to 
commence on work from the roth proximo. I have already 
given instructions for our members to work overtime next week, 
and they will do so. Perhaps you will now permit me to tender 
my thanks for the very courteous manner in which you have 
negotiated the settlement of matters between us. Although 
there has been some little friction, I arm bound to say that, as 
far as Mr. Woodhouse is concerned, he has on all occasions 
dealt with disputes in a manner honourable to himself and 
satisfactory to this association. I trust that the future relation- 
ship between us will be of an amicable character, and no effort 
shail be spared on my part to induce your workpeople to become 
more regular in their habits as workmen, with a due regard to © 
the interest of yourselves as manufacturers. I also have to 
inform you that the result of the negotiations was submitted to 
the executive council at its meeting last evening, when it was 
unanimously resolved that it was satisfactory.—Yours faithfully, 

W. J. DAVIS. 


INCANDESCENT GASLIGHT. 


THE use of the system of the Incandescent Gaslight Company,. 
Limited, known as the Improved Welsbach System, secures a 
light that is healthy and economical, and for all practical pur- 
poses one which is equal to electric light. A most brilliant 
white light can be produced by it, so much so that means have’ 
been taken by the company to render the light soothing to the 
eye without impairing the brilliancy. Before competition came — 
in with the introduction of electric light and the development 
of lighting by means of mineral oil, the public put up witha 
system of lighting by gas of the crudest form. It was a con- 
venient form of lighting. Gas gave more light than the old- 
fashioned illuminants. But it has long been recognised as a 
most unhealthy system. Dirt and ruin to property always 
accompanied its use. The so-called “consumption” of gas 
was also the reverse of economical. Combustion was never 
perfect. The Incandescent Gaslight Company may therefore 
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be considered a great friend of the gas companies, whose days 
of imperial rule have declined, while competition has befriended 
the public by striking at the old autocratic system. 

The householder who desires to adopt the “ Welsbach Sys. | 
tem” can do so without upsetting his arrangements in any way, 
No one in the house need be aware that any particular change | 
has been made till the house is lighted up as evening comes on. 
The burner supplied by the company can be screwed on to 
existing gas-fittings in a minute or two. This is a Bunsen 
burner that serves to mix gas and air together. A regulator is 
attached to the burner so that whatever vagaries beset the | 
pressure of gas from one half-hour to another, they are coun- 
teracted. Attached to the burner. there is also what is called 
the “mantle.” The flame produced by the action of the gas 
and air gives, without light, sufficient heat to make the mantles 
incandescent. The mantles are knitted from cotton thread. 
They are put through various processes, and at one s.age the 
whole textile portion is entirely burnt away, leavirg only the 
original form in chemical materials. By th’s system there is 
obtained a clear, pleasant and steady light. It is claimed 
for this system that it is neither hurtful to health nor 
to prorerty, and moreover, it is economical. Where gas 
is expensive there is the greater reason for trying the 
system, if only on the score of expense. At the end of the 
first year the householder will find that the amount of his 
ordinary gas bill has not been exceeded, even after adding the 
cost of the new burners to the cost of gas consumed. That is 
perhaps the lowest estimate, for probably he would have a 
small balance in hand. In following years he would effect a 
saving of 50 per cent. or over, after payment for renewals 
that might be necessary. Expense, however, is not con- 
sidered by everyone. There are persons willing to pay 
for a good thing if it can be got. The increased 
light and freedom from noxious results would commend the 
system to such persons, even if the system were no cheaper. 
The manufacture of the mantles, which is carried on at 14 
Palmer Street, Westminster, is a business in itself. The first 
step is the conversion of cotton thread into long tubes by | 
knitting machines, each armed with over 100 needles. These | 
strips are made in long lengths, and at intervals of about 
5 inches a double texture is knitted, and form, as it were, joints | 
where the cuts will be made for each mantle. The knitted 
product is washed in distilled water, stretched and carefully | 
dried in convenient lengths. They are next impregnated, or | 
put through a special fluid preparation which imparts to them 


| by gas stoves, 


i requires to be burnt off before the mantle is to be used. 


| the requisite incandescent properties, passed between rollers, 


and then sent to the drying-room, kept at a high temperature 
Here they are hung on glass rods, and are 
kept constantly turned, When perfectly dried the mantles are 
removed to another department, moulded to the proper form, 


' and mounted on little supporting rods. This is what is called 


the setting-up department. In the next operation care and skill 
is required. The mantles are burnt in a Bunsen flame, when 


' the cotton material is all consumed, leaving a skeleton of 


mineral substances. They are then burned over a gas flame 
for some hours, first with a chimney on the burner and then 


nout, after which the mantles are ready for use. In order, 
hu wever, to preserve them the better when travelling, and to 
enable them to withstand rough usage, they are toughened by 
being steeped in a special fluid. The toughening material only 
It will 
therefore be seen that these little mantles are produced with 
great care and attention. In addition to such advantages as 
purity of light, perfect combustion, economy, &c., one curious 
fact is stated of this system, that colours can be distinguished 


| by the light as perfectly as by daylight. 
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said he thought that if the apprentices and assistants in the 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


AT a public meeting held in the Public Hall, Preston, a resolu- 
tion moved by the Mayor was carried, to the effect that in view of 
the importance of good plumbing in sanitary work every possible 
step ought to be taken to promote the registration of plumbers. 


THE Mayor of Birmingham has fixed Wednesday, the 
19th inst., for a public meeting at the Central Hall, Corporation 
Street, in support of the memorial recently forwarded to the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers, London, in favour of esta- 
blishing a registration centre in Birmingham, 


Provost Ross presided at a large public meeting held in the 
Town Hall, Inverness, on the 5th inst., in furtherance of the 
National Registration and Training of Plumbers. There wasa 
very good attendance of representatives of the plumbing trade 
and the public. Among the gentlemen on the platform were 
Bailie Forsyth, ex-Bailie Mackintosh, Mr. Kenneth Macdonald, 
town clerk; Mr. Black, C.E.; Mr. G. J. Campbell, solicitor ; 
Mr. Bruce, rector of the Academy; and the Clerk of the 
Plumbers’ Company, 

Provost Ross in his address dwelt on 
training for plumbers, 


the importance of 
and remarked that it was with the object 
of encouraging young plumbers to further their scientific train- 
ing that they had come there that evening. 

Mr. Alderman Stuart Knill, past master of the Company 
of Plumbers, said the plumbers themselves had entered into 
this work heart and soul, and he was sure that great benefits 
would result from it. The great thing the Plumbers’ Company 
had been doing was to endeavour by examination to register 
those plumbers who were enabled to Carry out that examination 
satisfactorily, and so receive the certificates of the Council. 

The Clerk of the Plumbers’ Company explained the rules 
under which the examination is conducted for certificates of 
efficiency. Those. students who passed the first class were 
entitled to a certificate of registration, and those who passed 
the higher examination were entitled, in addition to this cetti- 
ficate, to the freedom of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers. 

Dr. Ogilvie Grant, medical officer of health, submitted a 
resolution in favour of securing the systematic training and 
instruction of plumbers’ apprentices, and education in the 
branches of science and technology a 


ffecting sanitation, and | 


Plumbers’ Association realised how much the comfort and well- 
being of those who were to inhabit a house depended upon their 
work, they would endeavour to carry out their work in an 
efficient way. They would also find that all the work would be 
done by local plumbers. 

Mr, Black, C.E., seconded the resolution, wh 
ported by Mr. Bruce and unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Arthur Joass (Dingwall) proposed a resolution that 
plumbers should be put on a level with others responsible for 
health, in that they should be required to possess sufficient 
training and prove their qualification before undertaking their 
duties. 

Mr. G. J. Campbell, solicitor, seconded, and it was agreed to, 

On the motion of Bailie Forsyth, a hearty vote of thanks was 
awarded to Alderman Knill for his address, and to Provost Ross 
for presiding and granting the use of the Town Hall for the 
meeting. A similar compliment was also accorded to Bailie 
Forsyth, and .ke meeting terminated. é 


ich was sup- 


—_—_— 


HYDRAULIC LIFTS, 


AT a meeting of the Mason College Engineering Society, 
Birmingham, Mr. E. C. R. Marks read a paper on “ Hydraulic 
Lifts.” He said the importance of a town was, to a large 
extent, indicated by the height of its principal business build- 
ings ; as the land became more valuable there was a tendency 
for property-owners to run their buildings up higher. The 
only objection to these lofty buildings was the necessity to 
climb many stairs to get at the upper storeys, and, as a conse- 
quence, these upper rooms are not nearly so valuable as they 
should be. Hydraulic lifts are practically the only things that 
will remove this objection, and make the upper parts of these 
high buildings accessible, and Mr. Marks mentioned instances 
in London where the rooms on the upper floors could not find 
tenants at a quarter of the rent of those on the ground floor 
until the provision of hydraulic lifts removed the disadvantage 
they suffered under, and made them as valuab’e as those 
below. The author expressed himself confident that when the 
Corporation had got their system of high-pressure water-mains — 
in working order, the cost of working lifts would be brought 
within reasonable limits, and by their use the upper floors of 
many of our high buildings would attain a value which they 
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can never possess so long as there is no means of getting at 
them except those “terrible stairs.” The paper was illustrated 
by diagrams showing varieties of hydraulic lifts, and was 
followed by a discussion, in which Messrs. Meacock, Newman 
and Robinson and Professor Smith took part. 


THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THE Forty-third Anniversary Dinner in aid of the funds of this 
Institution was held on Thursday evening, November 6, at 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall. Mr. Wm. Shepherd, the 
president of the Institution, occupied the chair, and was 
supported by Mr. George Plucknett, J.P., treasurer of the Insti- 
tution; Mr. Rowland Plumibe, F.R.1I.B.A.; Mr. T. F. Ryder; 
Mr. B. J. Jacob, warden of the Carpenters’ Company; Mr. 
McInnes; Mr. Peters; Mr. W. Brass; Mr. Stoner; Mr. A. 
‘Ritchie ; Mr. Bussell, and other friends of the Institution, the 
company numbering about 150. 

The Chairman gave the toast of “ Her Majesty the Queen, 
the Prince of Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family.” 

The Chairman also gave ‘‘ The Army, Navy, and Reserve 
Forces,” Major Britton responding for the Army and Navy, 
and Sergeant Thomas Sterling for the Reserve Forces. 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the evening, 
“‘ Success to the Builders’ Benevolent Institution,” said it was 
forty-three years ago since several gentlemen, interested in the 
matter, met and laid the foundation of this deserving charity. 
It was the bounden duty of the successors of those founders to 
hand it down unimpaired, and to maintain its efficiency. The 
tree had borne considerable fruit already, for no less than one 
hundred and twenty male and sixty-eight female pensioners had 
enjoyed the benefits of the Institution. At the issue of the last 
annual report there were twenty-five men and thirty-nine women 
on the roll of the charity. Those who had conducted the Insti- 
tution had from time to time more ambitious views than they 
had been able to give effect to, such as the establishment of 
almshouses, but such schemes had been put aside for want of 
necessary funds. To pay the present pensioners about 2,000/. 
was needed yearly, besides the necessary expenses for conduct- 
ing the charity. The object of the Institution was to help those 
who had been unsuccessful in business, and it was an astonishing 


thing that so many connected with the building trade took so ~ 


little interest in this society. The trade was one surrounded 


with great vicissitudes, in fact there was hardly another busi- 
ness attended with so many conflicting elements. It was, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that the members of the 
industry in the metropolis, who had been compelled to give up 
the struggle through no fault of their own, should have some 
other resource than being declared paupers, and_ being asso- 
ciated for the remainder of their lives with persons who had 
never tried to make headway. It was strange that those who 
had always been furthest removed from such a contingency had 
been the greatest supporters of the Institution. At the same 
time he was sorry to say that a large number of firms and indi- 
viduals connected with the trade, and who were doing a lucra- 
tive business in the metropolis, had never contributed a shilling 
to the funds of the charity. In this Institution the dangers of 
indiscriminate almsgiving were reduced to a minimum, as 
every case was personally investigated by the committee. The 
Chairman concluded with an eloquent appeal for aid to the 
fund, and coupled the toast with the name of Mr. George 
Plucknett, J.P., the treasurer. The toast having been duly 
honoured, 

Mr. Plucknett replied on behalf of the Institution, which 
he believed was doing its duty according to the intentions and 
objects of the subscribers. The great drawback was the want 
of sufficient money to provide for all those who sought its 
benefits. It was a remarkable fact that in the area which the 
charity covered there were something like 5,000 builders, 
besides thousands of others engaged in trades connected with 
building, yet out of all this number only 500 subscribed to that 
Institution. At the same time the committee were grateful 
to the consistent subscribers and to the present President for 
his anxiety to help the charity. 

Mr. J. W. Duffield gave “ The Wotshipful Company of 
Carpenters.” The Institution was much indebted to the 
Carpenters’ Company for the use of their noble hall, and for 
their substantial donation to the funds. 

Mr. B. J. Jacob, warden of the Company, replied. 
Carpenters and builders were so closely allied that if one trade 
suffered so did the other, and as long as he had a voice in the 
matter he would do all that he could to aid the Institution. 

The remaining toasts were ‘‘ The Chairman and President,” 
“The Architects and Surveyors,” and “The Vice-Presidents, 
Committee and Stewards.” 

In the course of the evening subscriptions to the amount of 
827/. was announced, of which 6152 appeared in the President’s 
list. 
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FIREPROOF AND VENTILATING FLOOR, 


As illustrated in the ‘‘ Architect,” ‘‘ Builder,” and ‘‘ British Architect.” 
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REPRINTED FROM THE “ARCHITECT” of July 25, 1890. 


We have this week had our attention drawn to the system of ventilation which is now being carried out at the Children’s Hospital, Great 
Ormon 1} Street, in connection with Fawcett’s Fireproof Floor (see illustration). As many of our readers will know, this floor is constructed with 
roljed iron joists of various sections, which are fixéd at about 2 feet centres, and filled in between with hollow fire-clay tubes as a centreing, 
wh ich is then concreted over, the peculiar shape of the tubes allowing the concrete to come down and rest directly upon the bottom flanges of 
the joists, and so relieve them of the floor load. The flat bottoms of the tubes are made to pass under the bottom flanges of the joists as a 
protection to the ironwork, and a clear 4-inch space is left for the purpose of passing a current of cold air under the joists and above the flat 
parts of the tubes. The tubes next the ‘walls are connected either at the sides or ends with air-bricks in the external walls, so that in ease of fire 
a sharp current of cold air is drawn from the outside, and made to pass through the tubes and under the joists, so keeping them com- 
paratively cool. 


This current of cold fresh air is now being utilised at the above hospital for the purpose of supplying the stoves in the wards Coleen are 
23 feet clear span), and also Tobin tubes against the internal walls, with fresh air, without draught, by simply connecting them to the 
fireproof tubes which form the floor.’ A test was made on Monday last in the presence of the architect, which proved in every way satisfactory. 
A lighted candle was held inside one of the hollow tubes, and at a distance of 20 feet an air-pump was connected to another, which instantly 
blew out the light on being discharged, thus conclusively proving the continuity of the air passage between the bottom flanges of the joists and 
the flat part of the fireproof tubes. No special care had been taken at the time the floor was put in to insure the existence of this air-passage, 
the men simply fixing the tubes and depositing the concrete on the top of them, so that no extra expense is involved, the work being done by 
ordinary labourers, and the connection can afterwards be made to the fireproof tubes at any part of the floor desired, 
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LONDON, NOVEMBER 21, 1890. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public musi 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usuaily permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

_ ) (ie 

TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Te enders, &°C., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 
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Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A, GILBERT WOOD 

= - Teri ? 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Batu.—Nov. 26.—Designs are invited from Architects in 
Bath for a Board School for 100 Girls and 100 Infants. Pre- 
miums of 15/, and 1o/. offered. Mr. H. A. Simmons, Clerk to 
the Board. 

CoveNntRY.—Nov. 30.—Plans, &c., are invited for Erection 
of Baths. Premiums of 100/. and 5o/. Mr. E. J. Purnell, 
Corporation Surveyor, Coventry. 

EXMOUTH.—Jan. 1.—Designs are Invited fora Church to 
Accommodate 350 Persons, but Capable of Enlargement for 
600. Cost not to exceed 2,500/, Premiums of 15/. and 5/. 
Mr. R. Harcourt Chambers, Hon. Secretary, Exmouth. 

Hvuyton.—Designs and Estimates are Invited for Public 
Offices, including a Large Room for Public Meeting, Surveyor’s 
Residence and Stables. Premiums, 50/., 30/.and20/. William 
Swift, Clerk to the Local Board, Huyton, Liverpool. 

Mor.ey.—Nov. 21.—Sketch Designs are invited for the 
Proposed Town Hall. Premiums of 100, 50 and 25 Guineas. 
Mr. M. Harold Sykes, Borough Surveyor, Morley. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—Nov. 25 —Designs are invited for 
Laying-out a Public Park. Premiums of 507, 252. and Ic/. 
The Borough Engineer, Stockton-on-Tees. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—Nov. 22.—For Building Dining Hall, 
Carrying out Structural Alterations and Laying Drains at the 
Workhouse. Mr. Edwin Foster, Architect, Woodstock House, 
Abergavenny. 

AINTREE.— For Building Fireproof Warehouse, for Mr. 
W. P. Hartley. Mr. Frederick W. Dixon, Architect, Oldham. 

ALLERTON-BYWATER.—Nov. 21.—For Building Two Cot- 
tages. Mr. Robert J. Smith, Architect, 61 Albion Street, Leeds. 

BARNSTAPLE —Dec. 5.—For Enlarging Bible Christian 
Chapel. Mr. W. C. Oliver, Architect, Bridge End, Barn- 
staple. 

BELFAST.—Nov. 25.—For Building Presbyterian School. 
Mr. Samuel Stevenson, Architect, 83 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BoURNEMOUTH.—Nov. 22.—For Supply of Valve Hydrants. 
Mr. F. W. Lacey, Surveyor, Town Hall Chambers, Bourne- 
mouth. 

BRITISH GUIANA — Dec. 31.—For Construction, Main- 
tenance and Working of Railway Extension. Secretary to 
Government, Georgetown, ]etnerara. 


VERDE Y E> EO OSs. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movemente that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction 


We are also manufacturers ef— 


The largest Varieties of Openers ‘suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c. 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnelette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c. 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 
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Fields. 
S.W. 


CARDIFF.—Nov, 22.—For Building Seventeen Houses at 


Barry. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, Queen Street 


Cardiff. 


CASTLETHORPE —Nov. 21.—For Building Board School, 
Messrs. H. H Dyer & Son, Architects, 


Master’s House, &c. 
Newland Chambers, Newland, Northampton, 


CLEATOR Moor —Nov. 25.—¥For Ironwork in Construction 
The Cleator Moor Company Co-operative 


of Warehouse. 
Society, Limited. 


CLEETHORPES.—Nov. 21.—For Erection of Two Coast- 
Director 


of Works Depariment, Admiralty, 21 Craven Street, Charing 


guard Batteries, Drill-shed, Magazine, Latrines, &c. 


Cross. 

COLNE.—Dec. 1.—For Building Retort House and Coal 
Stores. Mr. Henry Simmonds, Engineer, Gasworks, Colne. 

— Dewsbury —Nov. 28.—For Alterations to Bank Premises. 
Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 

DUBLIN.—Nov. 25.—For Construction of Fish and Veget- 
able Market. 
Hall, Dublin. 

East BARNET.—Dec, 8.—For Construction of Stoneware 
Pipe Sewers (13,150 feet) 
to the East Barnet Valley Local Board, Station Road, New 
Barnet. 

FENTON.— For Building Chapel and School. Messrs. 
Whincop & Perkin, Architects, 44 Norcott Road, Stoke 
Newington, London. 

FULHAM.—Nov. 26.—For Road and Paving Works. Mr. 
W. Sykes, New Streets Surveyor to the Vestry, Town Hall, 
Walham Green. 

GATESHEAD.—Noy. 25.—For Building Additional Stabling, 

Mr. J. Bower, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Gateshead. 
GLOUCESTER. — Nov. 21.— For Enlargement of Postal 
Sorting Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office 
of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

HALIFAX, — Nov. 26.—For Pulling-down Mill and Old 
Warehouse Buildings. Messrs. Petty & Ives, Architects, 
Waterhcuse Street, Haiifax. 

HALIFAX.—Nov. 28.—For Building Six Dwelling-houses. 


&c, 


Mr. Spencer Harty, Borough Surveyor, City 


Mr. George W. Brumell, Surveyor 
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CAMBERWELL.—Nov. 29.—For Painting Works at Myatt’s 
The Architect to the County Council, Spring Gardens, 


Messrs. George Buckley & Son, Architects, Tower Chambers, 
Halifax. 

HARROGATE.—Nov, 24—For Street Improvement Works, 
The Borough Engineer, 

HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING. —- Nov. 
sewers. Mr. D. Balfour, Engineer, 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Nov. 28.—For Building Congregational 
Sunday-schools, Mold Green. Mr. W. Cooper, Architect, Lord 
Street, Huddersfield. 

LAMBETH INFIRMARY.—Nov. 26.—For Execution of Drain- 
age Works. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, Architect, 2 East India 
Avenue, Leadenhall Street, E C. : 

LEEDS.—Nov. 29—For Enlargement of Board School, 
Meanwood Road, and Building Caretaker’s House. Mr, W. 
Packer, Clerk to the School Board, Leeds. 

LONDON —Nov. 28.—For Lighting Western District of 
City by Electricity. Mr. Henry Blake, Principal Clerk, 
Sewers Office, Guildhall, E.C. Fie 
Lower WorTLEY.—Nov. 22.For Building House, Shop, 

Mr. J. W. Lawton, Architect, 86 Albion Street, Leeds, 
MANCHESTER.—Nov. 25.—For Automatic Valve Arrange: 
ments and Cast and Wrought Ironwork for Thirlmere 
Aqueduct. Mr. G. H. Hill, Engineer, Albert Chambers, Man- 
chester. 

MORDEN.—Nov. 24.—For Drainage Works on Hobald’s 
Farm (on amended drawings, &c.). Mr. T. H. Bishop, Clerk 
to the Battersea Burial Board, St. Mary’s Cemetery, Battersea 
Rise, S.W. 

PLYMOUTH.—Nov. 29.—For Building Mission Church, 
West Hoe, Mr. E. Jones, Architect, Plymouth. 

SEDBERGH.—Nov. 26.—For Building Detached Residence, 
Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

SHEFFIELD.—For Building Primitive Methodist Chapel. 
Messrs. Hemsoll & Smith, Architects, 18 Norfolk Row, 
Sheffield. 

SHEFFIELD.—Nov. 28.—For Sewerage Works, 
Asling, Engineer, 108 Norfolk Street, Sheffield, 

SHEFFIELD.—Nov. 28.—For Construction of Stormwater 
Overflows, Main Brick Sewer and Main Pipe Sewer. Mr. G. 
Alsing, Engineer, St. Paul’s Chambers, 108 Norfolk Street, 
Sheffield. 

SOUTHPORT.—Nov. 26.—For Supply of Cast-iron Manhole 
Covers. The Borough Surveyor. 


24. oe Laying Pipe- 


&ce. 


Mr. G, 


PERE ECTELORN BEY I> @ © Fe SPRINGS. 
The EMPRESS “ VICTOR”? | === The EMPRESS “VICTOR” 


| TN a v= SS \ : wt 
‘is attachable on front or | MM —— ee nile ; is the neatest of all 
ae Se ae i. | ||| Pneumatic Springs, Does 
Lita 


| ! | 
: 
CS || its work better, and ean 
| 2 Ke 44 | be fixed where others can- 
by any one, and ean be || Hea = ON | | not. It is made in various 
/ : | a sizes to suit large or small 


Fixed quickly | | —— 
away when re-' 
doors, 


back or cn either hand 


of doors. 


‘ie 


taken 


fi) 
| 


i 


moving to other premises, | ! Aa aii 
CROWN ih. BNE ae 
aN SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE 


SPRINGS : 


FOR EVERY DOOR. : 
‘tl 


DEDT ANAL hf aioe 
ROBERT ADAMS, = 
ape abiad > | bs 


PATHINTHE, 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E., 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


R. A.’s Seeure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 
Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patents and Specialties, all known to be of 
MIATA the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
ae) Ip | International Awards, will be sent on application as 

MATD THAN BH REF mene d above, 


sg tb li aa dah ia aas tla aia RE 
i Tia l 


Full particulars of these, as also of 
| 


[ 
I 


ae 
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ST. PANCRAS.—Dec. 1.—For Construction and Maintenance BURNLEY. : : 
of Brick Sewer. The Engineer to the County Council, Spring | For Engine-house, Boiler-house, Offices and Alterations | to 
Gardens, S.V/, Finsley Mill, Burnley, for Messrs. Whitham Bros. Mr. 


TAUNTON.-—Nov. 22.—For Repairs, Painting, &c , at Work- V. DUNKERLEY, Architect, Bank Chambers, Burnley. 
house. Mr. J. H. Spencer, Architect, Taunton. Wiseman & Son, Burnley is BR SET? ° 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Nov. 22.—For Additions to Priory | T» Heap & Son, Burnley cfs Aes eae em rae é oO 
Restaurant. Messrs. Price & Wooler, Architects, Waterloo A. & R, Parker, Burnley gee Rey oA nd Mage 
Street, Weston-super- Mare. qf, 62 Parker, Burney ea : 1,200 0 0 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — Nov. 29 —For Building Club hotest sone : 12 ce 0.0 
Premises. Major C. H. S. Butler, Hon. Secretary, Weston and T. Sith, Burnley A é ; : eerei2ae,Q” O 
County Club, Weston-super- Mare. Laycock, Burnley (accepted ) . : 1,036 0 0 


_. YORK —Nov. 24.—For Machinery for Pumping Sewage of 
the City, to be Erected near Fulford. Mr. James Mansergh, 
Engineer, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

YORK —Nov. 24.—For Construction of Main and Branch 
Sewers, River Crossings, Manholes, Ventilators, Flushing 


Chambers, &c. Mr. James Mansergh, Engineer, 5 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


CHESTER-LE-STREBT. : 

For Further Additions, Chester-le-Street Jam Works, for 
Mr. John W. Luccock (Contract No. 6). Messrs. 
PLUMMER & BURRELL, Architects, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

WittiaM NorMAN (accepted) . » + +4155 9 0 
Sundries. 
WILLIAM NORMAN (accepted) . P : Sire ¥ O82 Be 


TENDERS. COLCHESTER. : 

For Alterations and Additions to Mr. H. L. Griffio’s Works and 
Showrooms in Culver Street, Colchester, for Mrs. Mary 
Benham. Mr. J. W. START, F.S.I., Architect, Ct 
Chambers, Colchester. 


oe AUDENSHAW. 
For Painting the Lamp Pillars, Frames, and Street Name- 
plates within the District of the Audenshaw Local Board. 


c 
S 
7) 


Mr. J. H. BuRTON, Surveyor, Ashton-under-Lyne. C. E. Orfeur : ‘ ; ae : .£579 9 O 
(JOSEPH BuRGEsS & SON, Stalybridge (accepted). T. J. Ward h : » $305 Oo -o 
Five Tenders were received. F.Shead | ; ‘ : « 535) 029 
BARKING. A. Diss : ; : ‘ . . + 495; Se 8 
For Erection of a Block of Dwellings in New Street, Barking, F, Dupont . : , : ‘ : . oS BOS aa 
for Mr. E. L. Clifford. Mr. J. WILLIAMS DUNFORD, G. Dobson : : tes . . . 4830.0 
M S.A, Architect, roo¢ Queen Victoria Street, E C. R Beaumont : ’ - : : . 469 0 0 
R, BARCLAY, Chelsea (accepted ) : : » 4750 OF 0 W. A. CHAMBERS (accepicd) . . . « -447)> O29 
BYEER. 

For Alterations to Premises at Corner of Raby Street and JARROW. 
Norfolk Road, Byker, for Mr. D. Crawford. Messrs. | For Removing Bandstand and Enlarging Lake at Jarrow 
STOCKWELL & SpiceR, Architects, 11 Pilgrim Street, Recreation Ground, for the Corporation. Mr, J. PETREE, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. Borough Surveyor. 

E. Weatherley Mee et es) Ad gos 20 ee Ws Kephedy; J arraw six; sxecrics | ave ed aOR © 
Meat a Taree. paihe ke. Se S7Fan OO | "Js Adams, Jarrow Pi Up a dak ie Ee CABOOSE 
Kirk & Brown. 5 é ; i ‘ 375 5.08 0 G Maughen, Jarrow . ; : . : - 332 5 8 
BE. Nixon _. ; : F A ‘ : e303. 040 T. Callaghen, Jarrow . ; : 3 : - 324 8 0 
W. & W. ScotTr (accepted ) F , ‘ pja2z0ee. OO J. ScorTt, Jarrow (accepied ) . . . » 272,15 © 


TE 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 
Does not get out of Order. 
Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 
Adapted for VENTILATION cf Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 
Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE: 


- HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


7 Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC. 
ey" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. PARQUET FLOC 


DN DO ET EE ST 
Complete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars 
and Plan. 


ce Ee 


Materials Supplied or Laid Crmplete. 
Price Lists and Samples on application. 


—— aa 


Stanley Bridge Whart, 
537, KING’S. ROAD, CHELSEA. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 
FLOORING COMPANY, 
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FRIERN BARNET. LEAMINGTON—continued. 
For Building Committee-rooms on the Farm, for the Friern Contract No. 2. 

Barnet Local Board. White & Roberts, Stoke Newington . eats og 
Brown & Sweetland . : 1237. 0 0 J. Fell, Leamington . ; ; : 1 BARRIS: 0 
G. Life . . . . . . : Siew O G. F. Smith & Sons, Leamington : PRE ey i Ray 
Emery . Ta, pe Fela, Saal a TO” -O 1. Claridge 8: Bloxham, Banbury. ; 211 0 Oo 
WHEATLEY (accepted) . : . 7 : Se O GO Parnell & Son, Rugby. ‘ Jee (Ge Ge 

KETTERING. R. BOWEN, Leamington (accepted Nin 3 : 192 0 0 


For Alterations at the Workhouse, Kettering, Messrs. GOTCH 


& SAUNDERS, Architects, Kettering. L LONDON. 
S. Manby, Kettering ‘ 2 OTeOeO : ee 
G. V. Hee Kettering [2225 OE O For pecan ot n. Me Agri Ace ssc, 
H. F. Henson, Kettering ; ; : - ¥2205-0° 50 eed h i Str : eas rchitect, 
G. Jessop, Kettering . : : : ‘ 2 reg eal 0 65 Leadenhall Street. poet ge supplie 
: > : Catley . : ; : £3 1224 0 0 
C, C. Sharman, Kettering 170 OO J. R vf vi 
T. Whitney, Burton Latimer ; ; 167 14 oO i Rouey arent ea ee eer pee . a 
x 7 a ge ° . e e ° . ° 25 
A. BARLOW, Kettering (accepted) é ; 146 208.0 Thewieicous: Sank o 3 ; 36ag cae 
KINGSTHORPE. Clarke & Bracey * < : «,.. 2554 eee 
For Building Borough Hospital at Kingsthorpe, for the Cor- Larke & Sons . a : 5 : : 2,527 00 
poration of Northampton. Plans and Quantities by W. Shurmur. : : ‘ ; «- 2,493) 0 mae 
Mr. W. I. BRowN, Borough Eas W. Watson i : : ; : 5 - 2,440 0 0 
E. Bassford, Northampton <a 3bo. 6.0 W. Gregar , ; : 4 « QA Oma 
W. Beardsmore, Northampton. ; , . 2 OOS. J. Anley . Z , 4 . 5 és « (2,445 One 
G. J. Fisher, Northampton : : : ne, 020. ON O M. Gentry 3 ; : «> 23396: 30-30 
E. Archer, Northampton . : . - 2,794 0 0 ATHERTON & LATTA (accepted ) ; : » 25348 aaa 
G. Branson & Son, Northampton . H 2 750M OnO 
Reynolds & Son, Northampton . 2,750 © O| For Constructing Underground Convenience at Whitehall, foe 
J. Woodford, Northampton ‘; , 2,700 0 9O the Vestry of St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster. 
A. P. Hawtin, Northampton : . 2,688 0 o Mr. G.R. W. WHEELER, Surveyor. Quantities by Messrs, 
R. Cosford, Northampton. . . . - 2,591.0 0 Pryce, Cuxson & Leigh, 17 Victoria Street, S.W. 
J. Dunckley, Northampton . - 2,526 0 0} W. J. Botterill & Co. : . £1,968 0 o 
J. T. WINGROVE, Northampton (accepted ) se 2gGT S00. 0 D. Gibb & Co. . : : i ; 3 .. 100 sanse 
Sharman Bros, Northampton (withdrawn) 23347050 +O Doulton & Co. . 3 : : : p :- L49o Tf 6 
LEAMINGTON. Phillips & Son . : ; z 1.475 10 oO 
For Building Board School for 300 Boys, Leamington, and B. E. Nightingale . 4 : : ‘ 1,472 "0/20 
Rebuilding Boundary Wall to Girls’ School, Shrubland J. H. Neave ~;. ; is : : : + 1,448 10 Bo 
Street. Mr. F. FOSTER, M.SA., Architect, Leamington. Mowlem & Co. . 5 : ; ‘ : « Ij410: 0 
Quantities by Architect. Holloway Bros. : ‘ é : (1;267 20 eae 
Contract No. I. B. FINCH & Co. (aacepted) : ‘ ; . 4,175 ae 
G. F. Smith & Sons, Leamington (Ah 31209) --O'0 
Claridge & Bloxham, Banbury : +» 3,292 0 o| For Erection of a Laundry, Peckham Park Road, for Mrs. 
Parnell & Son, Rugby “ : 3,227 01-6 Fanny Davis. Mr. J. WILLIAMS DUNFORD, M. S.A., 
J. Fell, Leamington : ; ; 2:90505 0% 0 Architect, rooc Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
R. BOWEN, Leainington (accepted) ; 2,698 oe) J. Jackson, Highbury (accepted ) : ‘ . £690. .0.@ 


THE 


RICHARD ANDERSON & CO. /anuar cr eeTpIE WORKS 


(Successors to see & Co.) 
Established 185 


“WELLS LIGHT.” 


Wallwork & Wells’s Patents (Reg.). Patronised by H.M. the ee 


Contractors to H.M. Government. 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 
Offices ‘:—17 Princes Street, Hanover Square. 


Protected by over 


50 
British and Foreign PATENTS. 


PORTABLE LIGHT 
4,000 Caridle Power. 


4,000 SOLD 


In TWO Years. 


Usep LARGELY by Messrs Tancred, 
es: Holme & King, Monk & New- 
"all, Bush, Brass, Chappell, 
Kirk & Randall, Jackson, 
Kinninmont, Mowlem, Peor- 


oy aN 


7 fy) 22 KIRKGATE BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Factory :—Ferdinand Street, Chalk Farm. 


oe || t 4 T hi N Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 


CONDUCTORS, | *=* “°rssum auick-nmeax 


cosganause"|GINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


SHAFTS REPAIRED. 
(Patent October 1, 1890), 


Existing Conductors Examined ah 6 
ith Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 
and Reported upon. ALSO: COCRBeIEEE 


EIGHT First-Cxiass Paize MEDALS, PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


Price Lists Post Free. 
The most accurate and reliable made, whereby all 
risk of Fire is eliminated. 


LEADENHALL HOUSE, 
101 LEADENHALL STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrams— Tonnerre, London.” 


They are in use(amongst many other places) at 
the following establishments :— 
Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 


Genera! Post Office Junior United and 


RAT sov, Stimpson, Waddell, and 
all the Leading Builders. 


Adopted by 19 Governments. 
NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. 
SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring 
discredit on our System. 


C. E, HORNOR, 


Stock Exchange other Clubs 

City Bank The Langham Hotel 
London County Counci/| Hotel Windsor, and 
L. & N. W. and other others 


Collinge Ironworks, Railways The Café Monico 
Theatre Roya rury| Baron de Rothschild’s 
SOUTHWARK 87; Lane ; Sir David Salomons 


Garrick Theatre The Security Co; 
St. James’s Hall Messrs. J. & P. Coats, 
The Moore & Burgess Limited, Paisley, 


Minstre!s de. 


LOHDON, 


S.F 


a AND 7 
Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 
can be used under Scaffold Platforms, IFRAY'S Ayrton & Perry's Direct Reading Ammeters — 
Floors, &c. PATENT and Voltmeters. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. |HINGES AND BOLTS, 
A. CG WELLS & CO OLUME XLII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
105 Midlané Road, St, Pancras, London, 


Price 12s. 6d. 
Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


NEW TWISTED STRIP AAIMETERS ety 


AND VOLTMETE 3 
Ceiling Roses, Lampholders, Glass Shades; 
Fievible and other Wire, and all Electric 
Accessories in Stock. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 
Telxgraphic Address ;—“ SounpDER, LONDON.” 
Telephene No. 7629, 


oe 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON —coniinued. 
For Improvement Works 


5s in Fulham Palace Road. 


SE —— ne 


LONDON—continued. 


Mr.. W. Willow Vale. 


SYKES, New Streets Surveyor, Town Hall, Walham Green. Neave & Son ‘ ° : . 19 883550 20 
Bi Pad Nowell & Robson : : “ ATS oes Oo 
BSCR HA OPE Rogers & Co. : : 720 90 0 
gE aca es ‘ . 392 : : ata mes Wimpey 718. 0.0 
ham, Hammersmith . : 395 ‘ : . 
Socal & Robson, Kensington : - 365 9 0 FCA TURNED (acceped | eis San 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmi:h eB 5a 04-0 # a Gransden Ro. a ‘ 
Fulhan Patace Road. Pave ee Cy : ease ie Qa O 
Killingback . ie Manna: or ish e to) eerie eS. Fae tad an Crea 
Nowell & Robson ; : LePOBS HOO somes covey / Wy, : ; ablated 
MERE caclian : ; : 675 0 0 NOWELL & ROBSON (accepted) . ; 4 GLO 
Tomes & Wimpey Minas 32 Si, , 6o5e oF.8 L. Griffiths . aa er IIIS IO 
sti op Mews, 
Grimston Road. Neave& Son . } i ; 465" 020 
Greenham . . , 647 9 O| Nowell & Robson. eteang; 40.0 
Killingback . ; : - OIRO Tomes & Wimpey. = 130) 2 Ord 
Nowell & Robson. - 603 © ©} RocrERs & Co. (accepted) woes: 3447p Oe. O 
Tomes & Wimpey . F : Seon Pe PaGrithS. a 2 As DOL rom 
For Improvement Works, for the Lanier gerniee V estry. Mr. Cross Road from Grove to Ric ‘fo d Street. 
H. Mair, Surveyor. Neave & Son. . 397 9 0 
Great Church Lane. Nowell & Robson ; : : ; a7 1 LO sD 
L. Griffiths, Millwall : d £593 G40 Rogers & Co : : 339. 0-0 
Neave & Son, Paddington . 446 0 O Tomes & WIMPEY (accepted ) ; ced NZ Dee) 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith 323° 0720 PLUMSTEAD. 
Nowe. & Rogson, Kensington (accepted 3'9 9 © | For Fire Escape Staircases at the Woolwich Union Infirmary, 
Tunis Road (Section 2). Plumstead. Mr. J. O. Cook, Architect, 1 Eleanor Road, 
Neave & Son. ; . : : . 348 0 0 Woolwich. Quantities by Mr. C. W. Brooks, 63 Finsbury 
Nowell & Robson . eure h ges -O Pavement, EC. 
"Tomes & Wimpey serie O70 J. O Richardson, Peckham 3 ‘ » £087 O86 
ROGERS & Co ’ Notting Hill (accepted) . 250 Oo Oo E. Proctor, Plumstead Z 679 Oo Oo 
L. Griffiths . : BE SOKO St. Pancras Iron Company . 640 0 O 
Tunis Rodd ig ee Sciion 3). STIFF, Dover (accepied ) : Are hOG = Cees 
Neave & Son. : 425° 0 6 } For Building Wards and Workshops * the Union House, 
Nowell & Robson ALTO Plumstead, for the Board of Guardians. Mr. J. O. COOK, 
Tomes & Wimpey. 366 0 Oo Architect, 1 Eleanor Road, Wooiwich. Quantities by Mr. 
ROGERS & Co. (accepted ) ° 357 9 0  W2 Brooks, 63 Finsbury P Pavement, E.C. 
L. Griffiths . : : é : 257° O <0 E. Proctor, Plumstead ‘ ’ £9,295. 0+.0 
Abda'e Road (Section 2). B. E Nightingale, London i 8.7803. 
Neave & Son : F : , 13507070 Balaam Bros , London 84470 O 
Tomes & Wimpey S22 e0% (0 Stiff, Dover 8.389 0 0 
Nowell & Robson < EPL O bY O. Richardson, Peckham 7,988. 0 6 
ROGERS & Co. (ae pee) ios) ors Wallis & Sons, Maidstone P 7,979 0 oO 
L. Griffiths . : 80 Io oO KIRK & combi coe: Woolwich (accepted ) 7,497 0 O 


-_——— 


SPRAGUE & CO: 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. 


Brits oF Quantitizs, SpzciFications & REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAQUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
PLANS of Esratss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SpRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St... London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 

Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. 


MOTLEY & GREEN, LEEDS. 


ESTA oer D 1840. 


SORRUCATED 
@very description of IRON and WIRE FENCING, CORRUGATED 
iroy Roors, &c {lustrated Catalogue free on application. 


Tet” 


q WOOD. BLOCK PAVING 


"QUANTITIES tc, LITHOGRAPHED ELECTRIC LIG LIGHTING. 


Accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament st, Sw.| COMPLETE ‘E INSTALLATIONS 


Carried out in Town or Couniry.: 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


Showrooms for every deseription of 
Fittings, Higetrobers,,£ Glass, &e. 


* Quantity Sury veyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and enlarged for 1891, now realy, 6d. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 


GLAZING *7H7ec7s_vesians | "DESIGNS EXECUTED. 
For Roofs, Skylights, and)D, HULETT & ETT & CO., Lim., 


Horticultural Work. 55 & 56 High Holborn, W.C. 


NOtaPECIALACONS RAV Rope cee QUANTITIES, ETC, 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY. USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. Correctly Written and 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. Lithographed by return of 
—_—_—_——— post certain. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), PLANS, &c., best style. 
ENGINEERS, &ec. 
Britannia Worke, Wharf Rd,, City Road, London, N. J. L. ALLDAY, 


2 : HOR ‘ ; SHAKESPEARE 
Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars) ¥ me 
(sent post free). = PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


QUEX [RON COMPANY, 


KILBURN, N.W. 


s, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &c. 


PATENT “ ECLIPSE” IMPERISHABLE 
Fos “Churches, Pahools . GLAZING. 


Estimates and full particulars| For Roofs of Railway Stations, Markets, 
on application to Conservatories, &c., &c. 


\ THOS. GREGORY & CO. MELLOWES -& CO., 


Woop PAvINnG AND STEAM 
CORPORATION STREET, SHEFFLELD. 


e Joinery Works, 
Clapham Junction, S.W.| (* ormerly Primrose & Mellowes.) 


Wuite’s SYSTEM), 
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NORTH EVINGTON. : : ORPINGTON. é 

For Road Improvement Works, for the Billesdon Rural Sani- For Repairs to Private Residence, Orpington, Kent, Mr. St. 

tary Authority. Mr. WiLitiAM F. AULT, Surveyor, 57 PIERRE Harris, Architect and Surveyor, 1 Basinghall 
Green Lane, North Evington. Street, E.C., and Orpington. 


G. Law, Kidderminster ; i : A «if, M22T10..25 W. Holt & Son, Croydon . : . 2 - £1200 © 
RiAtkinson; Leicester 4. iw ar ee eta 0: 10 Somerford & Son, Clapham . cf Se a ee 
G. F. Todd, Derby . : . . : Poteet ae Roe | D. R. TAYLOR, Orpington (accepied) < ° « 103'+6°-0 
J. D. Gibbins, Evington . , A : . 1,760 14 2 ; 

J. J. Hallam, Evington . : ; : o 1740 52-0 

R, Brant, Leicester . ; A . ‘ © 157300149 

J. Lea, Ratby . ' : : : ‘ 9 3s 7292 Oy 0 TRADE NOTES. 

W. Cordon, Nottingham . ? = : Pen Ry VR ORS. 

T. Philbrick, Leicester’ . 5 ; » 1,716 0 O| THE new City Hospitals, Liverpool, which are nearing comple- 
J. & E. Bentley, Leicester ‘ ‘ ; . 1,701 1 8 | tion, are being warmed and ventilated throughout by | means of 
W. T. HALL,* Rugby 4 . . . ond Ole <3 3 Shorland’s patent double-fronted Manchester stoves, supplied 
Surveyor’s estimate . 1,810 5 ©} by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


* Accepted subject to conditions. THE John. Bentley Gymnasium, recently opened by Mr. 
Hope Morley, is the gift of Mr. John Bentley to the Warehouse-. 
men, Clerks and Drapers’ Schools, Purley, Surrey. The archi- 
tect was Mr. J. Kingwell Cole, 28 Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W. 

THE new Wellington Hall, of which Mr. J. Williams 
Dunford is the architect, recently opened at Islington for the 


QUORN. 

For Providing and Laying Water-mains, with necessary Sluices, 
Fire Hydrants, and Other Apparatus, for the Quorn Local 
Board, Loughborough. Mr. G. HODSON, Engineer, Abbey 
Buildings, Westminster and Loughborough. 


Ps dvanteigre : ; : & ae 3 - Salvation Army, is said to be “ the brightest, happiest and best- 
TH Vickers Motinahan ye Sh ridaneak* aes oo | contrived thing turned out up to date.” 

J. Peattie, South: Kensineton : : 1,334 9 0 THE Town Council of Salford have confirmed the frst 
J. T. Wingrove, Northampton : d : . 3,295 © o | part of a large scheme which is in contemplation for the demo- 
J. Tomlinson, Derby : : : : . 1,230 © 0 | lition of insanitary dwellings in the borough, and the erection 
Price & Shardlow, Sos : ; . 1,225 © ©} Of houses constructed on sanitary principles. 

C. Green, Rotherham : ; vis 1550530: 0 Mr. W. K. VANDERBILT is having a new residence erected 
FOTHERBY & Son, Burnley (ac Ace, sted 5 . 41,183 12 2] near New York. The architect for the building is Mr. Richard 

y, ’ & 


M. Hunt, and the estimated outlay amounts to about 250,000 
ST. MARY CRAY. dollars. The apparatus for opening the gates at the main 

For Rebuilding Farm-buildings at Manor Farm, St. Mary | entrance lodge (and which weigh about a ton each) has been 
Cray, after Fire, for Mr. "R. B. Berens. Messrs. Wm. | despatched this week from Bristol, and has been constructed 
HODSALL & ST. PIERRE Harris, Joint Architects, 1 | by Messrs. Harris & Son, of Marsh Street, Bristol, under the 
Basinghall Street, and Farningham. supervision of Mr. J. C. Moncrieff, F.RIBA, Bristol, ona 
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D. Payne . : : ; i : : . £1,074 0 o| Similar principle to that used at Ashton Court, and of which 
Holt & Son, : 7 is 3 . . 1,064 0 o| Messrs. Harris & Son are the sole manufacturers. 

F. Wood . = ; ‘ - : : O73. 2020 THE Globe Theatre, Johannesburg, which was destroyed by 
D. H. Archer ~. : : : ; : » 930 0 ©O| fire last year, is to be at once rebuilt. The old theatre was. 
R. A. Lowe ‘ 5 ; : - 859 © oO | designed by Messrs. Lennox Canning & Good, of Bloemfontein, 
T. Knight : : . . 859 © O| Pretoria and Johannesburg, and this well-known colonial rm. 
SOMERFORD & SON (accepted) = ; : 799 © o'has been entrusted with the new commission. The building 
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235 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, | Price Liste, tiiustra. 
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Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford. nialé, writetds helawe 
; - A s For Continuous and 
Telegraphic Address: “ SILENS, BRADFORD.” other Lights, Esti- 
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will be of brick with Portland cement dressings, and instead 
of only a hall and gallery, as before, the accommodation will 
embrace pit-stalls, pit, dress-circle and eight roomy boxes. 
‘The stage is 75 feet by 30 feet. The old foundations are to be 
‘built upon, and the cost is estimated at about 15,coo/, 

A GATHERING of working carpenters and joiners lately 
assembled at the Working Men’s Hall, Shrewsbury, to hear 
Mr. J. Armstrong, of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners, explain the objects, uses, privileges and advantages 
of the trade society which he represented. If they were 
efficiently united and organised they could bring their influence 
to bear so as to see that no Town Council nor County Council 
or other public elective body employed contractors or work- 
men who did not pay and receive the proper standard of wages. 

THE Scottish courts have decided in favour of the trustees 
of the late Robert Dempster, builder, Glasgow, in an action 
for payment for masonwork in houses at Coatbridge. It was 
alleged that the work was imperfect, and was not carried out 
according to contract. 

AT the meeting of the City Commissioners of Sewers 
attention was called to experiments being made on the Thames 
Embankment with Elliott’s smoke annihilator. Dr. Saunders, 
Medical Officer of Health, said he had seen the experiments, 
and the results were eminently satisfactory, especially in dealing 
with smoke from furnaces and shafts, but hardly, he thought, 
with domestic fires. 

It is stated the German Emperor has given a commission 
to a Norwegian architect for a house for his sailors on the 
Havel station, near Potsdam, to be planned after the Norwegian 
style, as well as for a hunting-box, in the same style, in East 
Prussia. 

A SUMMARY has been prepared by Mr.-D. Hainsworth, 
inspector of buildings, Leeds, of the work carried out by his 
department during the year ending August 31, 1890, The 
total number of plans submitted was 1,845, the number 
approved was 1,508, rejected 266.. The number of buildings 
shown upon the plans was 5,525, approved 4,823, and rejected 
7c2. The 1,990 houses shown upon the 372 plans approved 
include 18 villas, 26 semi-detached villas, 689 through houses, 
1,257 back-to-back houses. The 30 miscellaneous plans were 
for four additions to church, three chapels, one addition to 
chapel, three mission-rooms, six schools, four additions to 
schools, one club, one Union offices, one bank, one exhibition 
buildings, one conversion of Coliseum into theatre, one pavilion 
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buildings, and one extension of the Leeds General Infirmary. 
During the year 1,728 houses were completed and certified for 
occupation. Miscellaneous buildings to the number of 1,069 
were completed and certified. 

A MEETING of the Students’ Association of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers was lately held in the Midland Institute, 
Birmingham, the president, Mr. E. Pritchard, M.Inst.C.E., in 
the chair. Mr. A. D. Greatorex, A.M.I.C.E., of Manchester, 
read a paper upon “ House Drainage.” A discussion followed, 
in which Messrs. E. Kenworthy, E. Newdigate, G. L. Till, E. R. 
Marks, S. R. Lowecock, R. Godfrey and P. G. Parkman took 
part. 

At arecent meeting of the Wirral Sanitary Authority the 
engineer, Mr. C. H. Beloe, C.E., reported that the system of 
sewerage at Heswall was practically completed, and that the 
houses might be connected with the sewers at once. This 
work has been in progress since March last, and has been 
attended with considerable difficulty, nearly the whole of the 
excavation being in hard rock. The total length of the sewers 
is about 41 miles, and they discharge into a brick-tank sewer 
260 feet long by 7 feet deep and 4 feet 8 inches wide, which 
will serve as a reservoir while the tide is up. On the ebb tide 
the sewage will be discharged into the Dee through cast-iron 
pipes, which are carried to low-water mark. To prevent any 
objectionable smell, all the manholes are furnished with special 
deodorising baskets filled with ‘‘ Polarite.” 

At the first sessional meeting of the Yorkshire College 
Engineering Society, Leeds, Mr. W. Ripper, M.I.M.E., of 
Sheffield, read a paper entitled, “ The Present Position of Steam 
Engineering.” The paper dealt with the performances of 
modern engines and boilers of the highest class. 


BIRMINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of the Birmingham Master Builders’ 
Association was held on the 13th inst., at the office of the 
secretary (Mr. E. J. Bigwood), Colmore Row, Mr. C. H. 
Barnsley presiding. There were also present Messrs. J. J. 
Moffat (vice-president), W. Sapcote, R. Bulley (W. and J. 
Webb), G. Gill, T. Rowbotham, S. W. Fielding, G. Raby, and 
R. Folland. The annual report stated that the committee were 
glad to record that the improvement in the state of trade 
mentioned in their last report had been fairly maintained. 


Rad. No. 6a. 


Gentlemen,—As a proof of the confidence we place in our GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHER- 
PROOF AIR EXTRACTORS, we hereby offer to send at our sole risk to any Architect in the 
United Kingdom (upon being furnished with satisfactory references) one of our ordinary 


“Extractors” for competition and comparison with other Ventilators by any maker. If ours 
is not found superior in every respect, the same to be returned (say, within fourteen days) 


at our risk and cost; if retained to be paid for at usual rates. 
| Yours Obediently, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


Warming, Ventilating and Consulting Engineers, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


HYGIENIC WORKS— TELEPHONE— TELEGRAMS— 
LIVERPOOL. No. 1,389. “VENTILATION, LIVERPOOL.” 
From the prevailing tendency on the part of unscrupulous advertisers to push the sale of utterly inferior ventilators made of the lightest 
ee and flimsiest possible construction, we find it advisable to make the foregoing offer. All we desire it fair comparison in quality 
t and price : 
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At the commencement of the year the committee had to deal 
with notices from the bricklayers, carpenters, masons and 
plasterers, demanding an. advance of wages and other altera- 
tions in the working rules. Subsequently letters were received 
from two societies representing the labourers asking for a 
code of rules and an advance in wages ; also an application 
from the mill sawyers and machinists for a separate set of 
working rules. The usual counter-notices were sent to the 
bricklayers, carpenters, masons and plasterers, and in framing 
them every effort was made to secure, as far as possible, a 
uniform set of working rules in all branches of the trade. 
Conciliation meetings were held, and the representatives: of the 
Association offered to the operatives an advance of a halfpenny 
per hour either for one year or three years. 
tor three years by the carpenters, plasterers and stonemasons, 
but the bricklayers declined to accept less than their full 
demand of one penny per hour increase. The matter ran on 
uatil the bezinning of April, when the bricklayers accepted the 
advance offered, viz. a halfpenny per hour for one year, and no 
cessation of work occurred. A difficulty arose as to holding 
conciliation meetings with the labourers, as they were repre- 
sented by two societies, the members of which could not agree 
to appoint a joint deputation to meet the employers. In the 
end, an offer of a similar advance to that given in the other 
branches of the trade was made and accepted. The committee 
were unable to entertain the application by the machinists and 
mill sawyers, being satisfied that this section of the trade 
was already working satisfactorily under the carpenters’ rules, 
Notices had just been received from the plumbers and from the 
general labourers asking for an advance of 3@. per hour. An 
invitation was given’ to the National Association of Master 
Builders to hold its next meeting in Birmingham. This would 
take place in January, 1891, and the committee trusted that the 
Birmingham builders would use every effort to make the visit a 
success. . The schedule of daywork prices had been revised and 
circulated among the members of the Association and of the 
architectural profession. - On the motion of the chairman, 
seconded by Mr. Sapcote, the report was approved. Mr. Moffat, 
in proposing the re-election of Mr. Barnsley as president, said 
that gentleman had rendered valuable services to the Associa- 
tion during the past year. _Mr. Sapcote seconded the resolution, 
which was carried. Mr. Barnsley, in reply, said that although 


the state of trade had not been as brilliant as some of them | 


could have wished, the past year had moderately satisfied them. 
The year had been uneventful, if they left out the conciliation 
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This was accepted | 


_ granted by the Plumbers’ 
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meetings. All who took part in those meetings were gratified 

that the employers and employed worked’ harmoniously to 

come to a fair understanding. He hoped: when the Nationa} 

Association came to Birmingham that all the builders would 

endeavour to make the meetings a success. Mr. Moffat was 

re-elected vice-president, Mr. W. J. Whittall treasurer, Messrs. 

T. Surman and W. Sapcote auditors, and Mr. Bigwood 

secretary. The chairman moved that the notices from the 

plumbers and the labourers be referred to the committee to. 
deal with. With regard to the plumbers there was no master 

plumbers’ association, yet he thought two-thirds of the employés, 

were working for master plumbers. The plumbingwork was 

frequently sub-let. _In that respect the matter was rather 

awkward Mr. Fieldiog seconded the motion, which was 
carried. A vote of thanks was passed to the chairman, 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


LORD _ ABERDARE attended a_ public meeting, held on the 
Toth inst. at the University College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire, for the 
Company, London, to plumbers in 
the district under the rules of the national registration system. 
Lord Aberdare in his address said he felt that he, with 
€very man who was capable, should do all he could to promote: 
so salutary a movement as that which had brought them 
together. He was not going to say anything harsh about 
plumbers, but he had spent in his life, he grieved to say, some 
20,c09/. in building, a great deal of which had been spent very 
unsatisfactorily. He had found everywhere a deep—he dared 
say in many respects a very unjust—mistrust of plumbers. 
His lordship then dealt with the movement from its origin, in 
1884, and warmly commended the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers for the action they had taken. It had very soon 
been found that there were in the trade a vast’ number of 
persons who were unworthy to be called plumbers. Through 
the extraordinary increase in population and in building, a vast 
number of men got employment as plumbers who did not know 
their work, The consequence of that had been—to use a 
schoolboy’s phrase, but one perfectly applicable— awful.” 
The number of deaths which he supposed all of them could 
trace to bad plumbing was awful. That was going on still, and 
the work the Worshipful Company had undertaken to register 
competent men all over the country was not completed. Some 


purpose of distributing certificates — 


_W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder's Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany ease and tripod, £4 4s. 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
&s supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s. 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d, each, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 

Ask for ‘‘SuRVEYING List.” 


Wo WATSON <8 SONS, 


Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH. HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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. ECLIPSE’ PORTLAND CEMERT 
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tiles, making joints in sanitary 
foundations, &c, ; 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 
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NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLUE Liss LiM#, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cemente 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Br'cks 
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EMLEY & SONS, Lim¢. 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing. Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. . 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
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Rainwater Gools, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 
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5,000 persons had been registered out of an estimated number 
of 35,000. And the examination was no child’s play, for in 
some places as few as 15 per cent. had been able to pass, in 
others 70 per cent. had passed, the general average being 
48 per cent. The Government had been asked to interfere in 
the matter. Considering the immense importance of the 
subject as affecting public health, it had been asked to havea 
system of registration such as had been allowed in the case of 
medical men. The health of the inhabitants of a house 
depended upon its sanitary condition. Mr. Ritchie, with a 
ministerial caution with which he was not unfamiliar, had 
spoken very kindly and encouragingly, but declined to commit 
himself. He recommended the plumbers not to be too 
sanguine in hoping that the Government would interfere to 
compel registration. But he was happy to see a number of 
public bodies and eminent persons had announced their deter- 
mination that no one who had not received a certificate should 
be employed to do their work. Some county councils, at least 
one in Yorkshire, had laid that down, and he was delighted to 
hear that many hospitals and waterworks companies had laid 
down the same rule. The Duke of Westminster, who had 
enormous estates, and who really spent his whole life and 
income, after deducting a very small portion for personal 
expenses, in works of public utility, had come to the same 
resolve. Registration afforded pretty good proof that a work- 
man was a good workman, and could be trusted ; but what 
they wanted was not to keep things at their present high level, 
but to get a higher. That level was to be got by the union of 
manual labour with scientific teaching. It had been considered 
that scientific subjects should be taught with special reference 
to trades, so that a man should be helped to do his work. He 
was quite sure a young man could not get at the higher parts 
of his work without adding dignity to it. This was what the 
Worshipful Company were about, and for this they deserved 
the utmost gratitude. 


A MEETING was held in the Central Hall, Corporation Street, 
Birmingham, on Wednesday, in support of the movement in 
favour of establishing a centre in Birmingham for the registra- 
tion of plumbers. The Mayor (Alderman Clayton) presided, 
and there were also on the platform Sir Thomas Martineau, 
Mr. W. R. Bishop (master of the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers), Alderman Cook, Councillors Martineau and Barclay, 
Dr. A. Hill (medical officer of health), Mr. J. W. Gray (engineer 
to the Water Department), Messrs. G. Wells (Worcester) 


W. Bowen, J. Loughton, T. Clarke. 
the Water Department), &c. 

The Mayor said he thought the object for which they had 
met would commend itself to the town and district generally. 
There was occasion for a superior quality of workmanship in 
their own district which would justify the movement that it was 
proposed to carry out. They might congratulate themselves 
on the fact that at the present time the town was in a position 
to help the movement materially. 

Mr. Bishop explained the objects of the movement, which, 
he said, was originated about six years ago. The lists for the 
registration of plumbers were only opened in 1886, and in the 
first quarter of this year they had 1,200 applications from 
candidates in all parts of the country for registration. 

Sir Thomas Martineau said that the subject which they had 
met to discuss was one which concerned every one in his own 
household. If they had bad plumbing m their houses they 
were liable to bad air, bad water, bad drainage; but if they 
had all these things in perfection they did a good deal to 
promote that sanitary condition which those who had to do 
with the government of the town had had in view for many 
years. 

Dr. Alfred Hill said it was no use to have sanitary 
arrangements or sanitary inspectors unless good plumbing- 
work existed. 

Mr. J. W. Gray thought the men would appreciate the 
opportunity of having a certificate granted to them, as it would 
be a guarantee that they were competent plumbers. He had 
met with many extraordinary defects in plumbing-work in the 
water department. After a short time he did not think anyone 
would employ a man who was not an authorised plumber. He 
should like to see the plumbing contract entirely separate from 
the building contract ; but for a change in this respect they 
must look to the architect. At the present time architects 
often did not consider where the cisterns in new houses were 
to be put, or the pipes that went to and from them, and no 
provision was made in houses for pipes being properly pro- 
tected. 

Various resolutions were adopted, and ten representative 
master plumbers and ten operative plumbers, together with Sir 
Thomas Martineau, Alderinan Cook, Councillors Martineau, 
Granger, Stevens, Dr. A. Hill, Dr. Bostock Hill, Dr. J. B. 
Welch, Dr. Wilson, and Messrs. J. W. Gray, W. Hale and 
W. Martin as representing the public, were appointed to form a 
district council. 


(inspector of plumbing to 
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ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT:— 31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 
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SECTION OF WALL WITH 
VENTILATOR FIXED, 


COME 


Manufacturers and Sole Agents of 


DHE CROSSE 
FLUSH FRESH AIR INLET 


Ventilator and Disinfector, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
54, 56 & 58 Castle Street, Longe Acre, London, W.C. 


TEE DRUMMOND 


PATENT GLASS AND PATENT GLAZING 


Is an entirely new departure in Glass Roofing, «boliahing Astragals, Putty, Zinc, Lead and Metals. 
Cheap and Substantial. Eighty per Cent. Extra Light Gained. 
NEW PATENT PRISMATIC ROLLED GLASS SHEETS, row fixed as Corrugated Iron, 


suitable for Railway Stations, Roofing Skylights, and Horticultural Work. Thoroughly Watertight and 
Free from Moisture Drip. 
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A. RAILWAY TUNNEL UNDER NEW YORK BAY. 
A BILL to authorise the construction of a tunnel under New 
York Bay, connecting Slaten Island and Long Island, has been 
introduced into Congress, the object of the tunnel being to give 
the trunk lines now centreing on the Jersey shore a Brooklyn 
terminus. The tunnel would cross New York Bay at its 
natrowest point, and be about two and a half miles long, but 
the whole route of the new railway would be about six miles in 
length. It would run across Slaten Island from Arthur Kill 
Bridge to Stapleton, on the east shore. Tunnelling would be 
commenced about one mile from Stapleton. As the water in 
the bay is only 35 feet at its deepest part, the descent of the 
tunnel to its lowest point under the bay would be very gradual. 
The formation nearly all the way is believed to be a hard soap- 
stone, which is easily worked, but very strong, and would not 
require much artificial support. The point of egress on the 
Long Island side is to be a short distance south of Bay Ridge, 
whence the contemplated route of the railway would be across 


Gowanus Bay, and thence to the Fulton F erry House, where. 


nearly all the elevated and surface railways terminate. From 
Fulton Street it is proposed to run along Coater Street in a 
north-easterly direction to the mouth of Wallabout Bay, and, 
after crossing it, proceed to Newton Creek. From this point 
the road is to run along the water front until it meets the pro- 
jected East River Tunnel. The estimated cost of the work is 
about 1,250,000 dols. per mile, or 6,000,000 dols. in all. 


GLASGOW PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 


THE proceedings of the Architectural Section of this Society 
for the present session were opened on Monday evening, with 
an address by Mr. James Thomson, the president. 

Mr. Thomson said he proposed to touch on one or two 
things now attracting some public attention. These were 
picture galleries and museums, workmen’s dwellings and houses 
for the lower classes, and then a few words about the late Mr. 
John Carrick. There was a section of the dwellers in Glasgow 
who had long cried out for the establishment of a fine-art 
gallery and a museum of art and industries. He did not think 
anyone living outside the city cared anything whether such an 
institution was placed in it or not. Indeed some envious 


dweller outside had said it would be like placing a jewel in a 
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swine’s snout. Perhaps it would, for we had not @ very nice 
atmosphere, and.all knew the injurious: effect of smoke and: 
vapours upon pictures. The thoughts of our illustrious citizens: 
were not usually turned upon pictures, but in a different direc- 
tion—the principal one being that of the vision of wealth. It. 
might be that the taste of the average citizen was not educated: 
so as to properly appreciate the contents of art galleries, and 
he might be content with what he saw from year to year in. 
the collection made up in the Fine Art Institute, and. 
also what he could see in the Corporation Galleries,: 
But the Corporation Galleries were but little frequented, 
and the Fine Art Institute owed its popularity to the: 
supply of music. Having alluded to the National Gallery. 
in London, he pointed out that in the provision of an art. 
gallery Glasgow need not look for help from Government, - 
unless a more liberal Government came into power than had 
yet appeared in this country. Another idea was to retain in 
the metropolis a selection of the pictures now in the National. 
Galleries, and circulating others in localities where suitable: 
accommodation could be provided for them, both for safety and 
exhibition. 

Mr. Thomson then referred to the proposal made at one: 
time to erect a people’s palace in the east end of the City, so 
that recreation and concert-rooms might be provided for the 
free use of the citizens. A very good and laudable effort was" 
put forth in that direction by Mr. Kibble, and the outcome was 
the erection of a large winter garden of handsome proportions, 
well stocked with flowers, plants and Statuary, and well pro- 
vided with music. But somehow it did not succeed. If such a 
place were set agoing now, with the increased population all 
round and tramway cars running to the very gate, the enter- 
prise would be a most complete success. He looked forward 
to the East End Exhibition with hope, and he hailed with satis- — 
faction the institution that was soon to be inaugurated. Besides, — 
he did not see why, with all the conveniences for getting out © 
of the city, Hamilton Palace and grounds should not be acquired 
to form such an outlet for the citizens as Kew, Richmond, and 
Hampton Court were for the-people of London. The Palace 
might form the centre, with a sufficient group of buildings, — 
and there was ample ground of 1,500 acres, which extended 
2} miles along the Clyde and 23 miles along the Avon - 
for garden and lawn, while it might contain people’s palaces — 
recreation halls, winter garden, museum and art galleries. It 
might be said that that estate was not in the market, but pro- 
bably that difficulty could be got over, for a lease would suit — 
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\> New Hopper Ventilators for Sk ylights, &c. 


Improved Glass 


Im proved Casement, Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. 


Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper 
George Street, Edgware Read, W. 


Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding 


48 Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). a) 


Cy 
‘3 Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, 
8 Halls, and lights of every description. Improved 
Medai awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ > 
2 Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain BR 
Ns Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883, Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. § 
15 H.W. COOPER, Sole-Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators He. 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 
G.ass Sliding Ventilator. 
Office: 


“Sa UPPER GEORGE STREET, . 
EDGWARE ROAD, w. | 


changed at any time to suit the various kinds of : 


Fig. 1. Pulley complete as Fixed. _ Berns 
Pulley with Faceplate removed Wheel, Axle, and Bushes can 


» 2 
now be pulled out. = guss: 
» 38. Pulley-box as it remains in window frame after Wheel, Axle, 
and Bushes removed. Be : 
» 4. Front views of Whee} and Bushes. i 
» 5. Side view of Wheel, Axle, and Bush. 
» 6. Side view of Axle Pulley. 


Attention is called to the fact that the breakage of cords, in most 


e ee is ip cases, is caused by the wheel becoming rusted firmly in, and the = 
So eee cords being forced over the fixed wheel, causing a great amount of ; 
friction. 
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the purpose quite as wel 


1 as a purchase, or some similar or 


when they thought there were in Glasgow plenty of builders 
whose business it was to build such a class of property, as 


equally suitable estate could be got with as good facilities for 


_conveyance by rail or otherwise from the town. But, he asked, | well as any other class of dwelling-house, there was some 


reason for the contention. Let them hope, however, that the 


was there really nothing else t 


o be done than providing a fine- 


art gallery for Glasgow in order to educate the people in a 


knowledge of the fine 


arts? 


It was like beginning at the 


wrong end to have a grand receptacle for pictures and sculpture 


before they 
It looked 


had a proper place for educating the coming artist. 
almost as if they had forgotten that there was a 


School of Art in Glasgow, which had the first claim on the good 


wishes and liberality of its citizens. 


And while they talked of 


spending money upon a home for art treasures, that most im- 


portant school was starving 


for want of funds, and causing its 


managers to go continually a-begging lest for want of encourage- 


He expressed the hope that our 


ment it might die outright. 


civic rulers would bestir themselves and place it on a proper 


footing by giving it a buildin 


g rent free and assisted with 


sufficient funds so as to carry on an 


d extend its operations, and 


thus relieve the managers from continually goin 
in hand and begging about rent and funds. 


g every year hat 
If there be any 


meaning 


in the talk about contributing for art at all, it should 


be thrown into a 


fund for the establishment of a modern and 


fully-equipped school of art for the city. They all knew the 
stinginess of our Government about these things. Eastern, 
Egyptian and Irish questions always bulked so largely in view 
that the intellectual pursuits and amusements appeared to be 
trivial. Relatively a small sum for the acquisition of a work of 
att or the maintenance of a museum was withheld or granted 
after much discussion, while millions were devoted unhesitatingly 
to some object of foreign or other policy. 


Turning to the second poi 
class of working people, Mr. 


nt, that of dwe 


llings for the lower 


Thomson referred to the old and 


narrow lanes which existed in all large cities, at 
that had come over these in the course of time. 


and the change 


He then 


remarked that a great deal of nonsense had been said about 


the housing of the poor, a 
great deal of attention. 


had the subject cons 
upon it, many plans 


tantly before it. 


nd the question was still receiving a 
The City Improvement Trust had 


Commissions had sat 


had been prepared for the erection of 


modern dwellings, and of a model pattern, in lieu of the old, 
wretched, tumble-down tenements which were to be found in 
every corner of the city. One difficulty was that the Corpora- 
tion was unwilling to undertake the responsibility of building 
houses for the working classes with public funds, and would 
_ rather leave the work to private enterprise. And certainly 


AMES Ezn.2.’s 


ep 
FANLIGHT OPENER 


company which had been formed for the purpose of providing 
suitable dwellings, from the lowest grades to those required 
by the better-paid workmen, would meet with the success 
it deserved, and which had been experienced in other 
cities ; that the shareholders would have a fair return for, 
the outlay, and that the tenants would get increased com- 
fort with cheap rents. But the people who ought to 
be specially considered in this connection had _ hitherto 
been overlooked altogether. They did not need to be 
told about model workmen’s houses with separate little 
bedrooms. They had had a sufficient supply of that class 
of property for the last forty years. There was a class 
below the ordinary working man which had hitherto been 
left out, and for whom there should be a special effort 
made—the residuum class, comprising labourers, porters, 
carriers of various kinds at public works, railways and 
wharves, men who were glad to get any kind of house that had 
a roof, and to whom these fine model houses were of no use, the 
houses being too good and the rents altogether prohibitory. 
Overcrowding was at the root of most of the evil. People 
should have houses in keeping with their means, but they 
should be healthy houses. That was in a great measure in the 
hands of the people themselves. What was the use of wishing 
for what could not be? They knew quite well that the land- 
lords could not both let houses, keep them clean, and make 
them pay. He was, therefore, disposed to think that they had 
all been talking too much about the need for the housing of the 
poor, while the poor had the matter very much in their own 
hands. It was true that the architect might plan well, and 
builders erect thoroughly substantial and good houses, but they 
could not turn them into happy homes. Thanks to the. 
Improvement Trust and the railways, good healthy tenements 
might be built of various sizes at a moderate cost, so as to be 
let at fair moderate rents. With these conditions it was a 
man’s own fault, or that of his wife, or both together, if they 
could not find a comfortable home within the tenement. 

Mr. Thomson afterwards alluded to some of the buildings 
recently erected in the city, and concluded by paying a graceful 
tribute to the memory of the late Mr. John Carrick, who had 
dope much for the city architecturally during his long term 
of office. 
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- ROBEY & CO’S IMPROVED STONE-BREAKER AND 
ORE-CRUSHER. 


THE illustration shows a most simple form of stone-breaker for 
crushing ores, quartz, road metal, railway ballast, cement, 
phosphates, coke, coal, &c. It is claimed for it that it has no 
equal for easy transport over bad roads or mountainous 
countries. Steel has been largely employed, and in the place 
of the usual heavy cast-iron frame, a neat and much stronger 
frame of rolled steel is used, with a saving of some tons in 
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MARMOREINE, 


THE importance has been universally recognised that wall and 
ceiling surfaces, notably in buildings such as hospitals, bar- 
racks, &c., should be formed of materials as little liable as 
possible to afford facilities for the lodgment of dust and 
deleterious germs, and formed also of materials which are 
readily washed. This has naturally directed attention to the 
improvement of plaster, one of the most usual of materials for 
wall surfacing ; and a process, which has been named “The 
Marmoreine Process,” has been devised for hardening plaster, 


weight. The great depth of the side gives it increased stiffness, 
and the materials of which the machine is constructed ensure 
great rigidity and thorough adaptability for heavy work. The 
parts are few and simple, and thoroughly accessible for oiling, 
adjusting and cleaning, and the liability to breakage is reduced 
- toaminimum. The jaws are easily renewed, and are made of 
the manufacturers’ own special mixture and treatment, rendering 
the face well suited for quartz, These jaws can be adjusted 
while the machine is running so as to reduce the material to 
any desired size, and are adapted for either cubing or crushing. 
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By one application of the marmoreine liquid, it is stated 


plaster is rendered as hard as marble, and can then be 


periodically washed like a slab of marble. Specimens can be 
seen at Messrs. Mabey & Son’s, of Prince’s Mews, Storey’s 
Gate, Westminster, Messrs. Mabey & Son being the agents for 
Great Britain. The process is already used in France for 
barracks and military hospitals; indeed, it appears to be 
pretty extensively used there for sanitary and other purposes. 


The application of the liquid to the plaster produces no coating, . 


as in the case of silicate processes; but it changes the 
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chemical constitution of the plaster, and hardens it. The | 


cfices. of the Administration de VlAssistance. Publique, in 
Paris, have walls thus hardened which were washed every day 
for forty-two days without the hardness being in the slightest 
degree. lessened. This process has been adopted in France 
also for hardening plaster casts made at the Musée du Louvre, 
and for models and casts used in art and science schools 
throughout the country. Plaster statues for out-of-door posi- 
tions are hardened with the marmoreine and then thoroughly 
dried in an oven, to remove all water from the plaster, after 
which they are coated with a special waterproof mixture. A 
patent mixture has also been invented for cleaning old plaster 
and rendering it exactly like new. Messrs. Mabey & Son have 
workmen trained in the process, and are prepared to carry out 
the work in any part of the kingdom. 


COUNTY COUNCIL CONTRACTS. 


AT the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday, 
the following recommendations of the Committee on Contracts 
were brought forward :—(a) That the following words be 
added to the clause now inserted in the Council’s contracts 
with reference to sub-letting or sub-contracting :—“ But the 
Council retains power to allow the contractor to sublet such 
special portions of the work as would not be produced or 
carried out by him in the ordinary course of his business.” 
(6) That all work of a continuous nature which does not 
involve a large outlay for plant, &c., such as the cleansing and 
watching of the bridges and embankments, &c., under the 
control of the Council be executed as far as possible by men 
directly employed by the Council without the intervention ofa 
contractor. 

Mr. A. Arnold, in moving that recommendation (@) be 
referred back with an instruction that the matter be referred to 
the General Purposes Committee for examination and report, 
contended that the effect of this clause was to restrict competi- 
tion among contractors, and the consequence had been that 
they received no tenders for a great contract issued some time 
ago, andinanother caseonly two. But not only was competition 
restricted, but contractors did not like this fair wages declaration, 
because they might have six or eight contracts going on in 
different parts of the country in reference to which they had no 
such obligation. The Council agreed to this declaration under 
the impression that they were benefiting the labourers of 
London. He contended that no such benefit had accrued. To 


make the labourers a party to their contracts was what he should 
never agree to, and altogether he did not see the advantage of 
the Council fettering their action. 

Mr. Howell Williams, in seconding the amendment, re- 
marked that under the present system the Council got tenders 
from men of straw, who would promise anything, or from very 
good firms at considerably advanced prices. La 

Mr. Acworth pointed out that it would be difncult to lay 
down any clause as to sub-letting. Responsible contractors 
would refuse to work for the Council. 

Mr. Thornton stated that such refusal would not prevent 
other contractors tendering for the Council’s work. 

Mr. Burns declared his anxiety to obtain good work for the 
Council, and to secure that they must pay the trade union or a 
proper rate of wages and abolish sub-letting and sub-contracting. 
The Council must have restrictive clauses against the con- 
tractor, and whatever sins of omission or commission might be 
laid at the. doors of the late Metropolitan Board of Works, he 
must say that the result of the restrictive clause they put in 
their builders’ contracts was to obtain the best brickwork in 
their sewers, and work which obviated the expenditure of money 
in’repairs such as had cost the School Board 80,0co/. in two 
years, equal to an addition of 2d. to the rates. 

Colonel Edis urged that, whilst it was most desirable to pay 
fair wages, it was absolutely impossible to prevent sub-letting, 
for in nearly all large contracts there were special kinds of work 
which must be sublet. 

Mr. W. AEneas Smith, the chairman of the committee, said 
that what the Contracts Committee now. asked the Council to 
agree to was simply the practice of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works as followed for years past. The course suggested by 
the committee was a middle course. They ought to be careful 
that their workmen got good pay and that the Council got 
thoroughly good work, but they ought not to overload their 
contracts with their contractors. At present contractors of the 
best position and standing were shy, and stood away from them 
altogether, and he hoped the Council would prevent that by 
voting for the report of the committee, 

The amendment was negatived, and the report of the com- 
mittee agreed to. 

The Zimes, in a leading article on the discussion, says :— 
The County Council will do well to profit by the unfortunate 
experience o the School Board, and to take good care that 
their contracts are heedfully looked after. A discussion in the 
Council on the recommendations of the Contracts Committee 
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points to a possible source of danger. The majority are in- 
clined to satisfy the somewhat exacting demands of the working 
men, as urged by Mr. Burns and others of their representatives, 
by prohibiting the sub-letting of contracts and by other restric- 
tions, which, it is said, have the effect of deterring the best 
class of contractors from tendering at all. That it is eminently 
necessary to have the best class of contractors for such public 
works as those undertaken by the County Council and the 
School Board is obvious, The latter body has had to pay, we 


are told, 80,coo/. within a couple of years for the repairs of | 


buildings improperly constructed ; nor can this excite any 
strprise when we find from the official evidence tendered on 
behalf of the School Board in the action tried before Mr. Justice 
Day that over these works there was no effective control what- 
ever. The consequence was that in the Kilburn Lane Schools 
inferior materials were used, that the whole work was scamped, 
and that, though the jury gave large damages to the Board 
against the contractors, or, rather, against their trustee in 
bankruptcy, on the ground of deviations from the contract, the 
loss to the public was not nearly covered. The system, if 
system it can be called, under which these deviations 
became possible is such as no private firm would be 
foolish enough to sanction, though this is no defence 
f the breach of contract.’ “It was almost incredibie,” 
fx, Justice Day said, “that a bedy like the School Board 
hould conduct its business in so lax a manner as they appeared 
> be in the habit of doing.” The architect of the Board, who 
gave a certificate of the completion of the schools, deposed that 
it was not his business to examine the work done, and that, in 
act, he acted on the report of an inspector, who in his turn 
was dependent on the reports of the clerk of the works. The 
latter official admitted that a great deal of the work was done 
in his absence, and it must be “‘assumed” that the deviations com- 
plained of then occurred. The reason is simple and sufficient. 
This clerk of the works was in charge at the same time of building 
operations at three other schools, and, indeed, before he left the 
service of the Board he had seven other schools in process of 
construction to attend to, so that we can quite believe him 
when he says that the Kilburn Lane Schools were “ practically 
without supervision.” But was it nobody’s business in the 
oftices of the Board to discover this? The clerk of the works 
was supposed to keep a diary for the use of his employers, but 
he candidly acknowledges that “there was not much in it.” 
The members of the Board, however, appear to have been 
easily satisfied, the expenditure went on without check, and 
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now the ratepayers have to meet heavy charges for the repair 
of buildings erected, so to speak, only the other day. It is not 
surprising that the jury, taking the view natural to men of 
business, appended to their verdict in favour of the Board the 
expression of their “strong condemnation of the state of 
things in the architect’s department disclosed by this inquiry.” 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOLS. 


ON Tuesday Mr. Justice Day and a special jury concluded the 
action brought by the School Board for London against Messrs 
Wall Bros., builders and contractors, to recover damages for 
breach of contract. The case occupied five days in hearing, 

Sir Henry James, Q.C., for the plaintiffs, said that on 
August 15, 1884, defendants contracted with the Board to build 
the Kilburn Lane Schools for a sum of 17,3977. The schools 
were to be built according to specification, and one of the con-~ 
ditions was that “‘it is expressly provided and agreed that no 
final nor other certificate shall, under any circumstances, cover 
or relieve the contractor from his liability for any fraud, default 
or wilful deviation from this contract and the works described 
in the drawings and specification, but he shall remain respon- 
sible for four years from the time of the completion of the 
works for such fraud, default or wilful deviation and for the 
consequences thereof, whether the same be discovered or noted 
previously and subsequently to the granting of such final or 
other certificate.” The schools were completed in August 
1885, and the architect gave his certificate. Three years later, 
however, while some pipes were being repaired under the play- 
ground, it was discovered that instead of there being a “ 6-inch 
layer of hard, dry, weli-rammed déé7zs” under the tar-paving, 
there were only clay ashes and burnt ballast 2 inches or 
3 inches deep. The result of this discovery was that the whole - 
premises were overhauled, and it was found that inferior mortar 
and concrete had been used, that mortar had been substituted 
for cement, that drain-pipes had been improperly jointed, and 
that in the foundations the lower strata of concrete were soft 
and not of as good quality as the upper strata. Other devia- 
tions were discovered as to the tiles, roof-timbers, laths and 
lead gutters. In fact, the whole building was found to have 
been in many places scamped, and 5,000/, would be required to 
put the schools in decent order, and even then they would not 
be of that strength and value they would have been had the 
terms of the contract and specification been properly observed. 
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Mr. Strudwick, surveyor to the Board of 


Office, who had been called in to report on the state of the 
schools, gave evidence as to the matters complained of, and 


actually been in charge of the works, having been called, 
witnesses were called from Messrs. Hobman’s, who had laid 
down the tar paving in the playgrounds, to prove that they had 
found a proper layer of dédris to work on. They had not, 


Works and War | 


the probable cost of putting them in good order. He put the | 


general depreciation in value of the buildings at 2,000/. 

Mr. Robsen, late architect to the Schoo! Board, in his evi- 
dence denied having given the defendants any authority for 
the deviations made from the specifications. A Mr, Coombes 
was inspector under him, and should visit and report to him 
any-reports from the clerk of works at the schools. Coombes 
had no authority to allow any deviations whatever. 

Cross-examined: He had never personally visited the 
schools until they were completed, and then only to gather 
ideas for future schools, and not to examine the work done ; but 
he had given his certificate on the report of others. 

One of the present architects to the School Board. and other 
gentlemen having given practical and scientific evidence as to 
the quality of the materials used, 

Mr. Channell, Q.C., for the defendants, relied on the fact 
that Coombes had given defendants his authority to do all that 
they had done. He was practically the architect, as Mr. Robson 
did not appear to have taken any.part in the building of the 
schools. If the defendants had followed Coombes’s instructions, 
which, it was submitted, they were bound to do, it could not 
seriously be contended that they had been guilty of any fraud, 
default or wilful deviation, unless it were suggested that there 
was collusion between Coombes and the defendants. So far 
from defendants having made large profits out of the building 
of these Board schools there had been none, they being, in fact, 
bankrupts. 

Mr. Bridgman and Mr. Banister Fletcher, architects and 
surveyors, gave evidence in support of defendants’ case as to 
the quality of the mortar and concrete used, and as to the 
thickness of the layer below the playground. It was not 
unusual or improper to use ground bricks in the mortar, or to 
put marble chips and bricks in the concrete. The soft mortar 
between the bricks was due to the effects of the weather, the 
defendants being obliged, by their contract, to leave the 
pointing” of the walls until the buildings were finished. 

Mr. Channell, Q.C,, proposed to call evidence as to authority 
having been given by Coombes to defendants for what had 
been done, but Sir Henry James, QC., on behalf of the 


plaintiffs, having objected to such evidence being given as | 


being inadmissible, Mr. Justice Day rejected it. 
Mr. George Wall, the defendant, and his son, who had 


| 


however, tested it to see what the thickness was. One of the 
defendants’ navvies was also called, and stated that 6 inches of 
débris had been laid all over the playgrounds, but that was 
before any rolling or ramming had taken place. Six inches 
“loose,” however, would not make 6 inches “rolled.” Some 
burnt clay which was in the way was put into the mortar-mill 
and used. Everything that was done was done under Mr. 
Wall, junior’s, eye, and with his sanction. 

Mr. Jefferson, late clerk of the works to the Board at the 
Kilburn’ Lane Schools was called, and said that while he 
was engaged there he had three other schools to look after in a 
similar capacity. In fact, when he left he had seven other 
schools to attend to. The result was that these schools were 
practically without supervision. [Mr. Justice Day: Sol should 
imagine] He did not see much of what was going on, but 
when he had a chance he examined anything which might be 
going on. He had occasionally looked at the mortar and 
concrete. He did not see mnch harm in stone chips or bricks 
being put into the mortar-mill, as, when ground, they made very 
good sand. He kept a diary for the Board, but there was not 
much in it. When the playground was being rolled, he was 
occupied with another school, so he did not examine the 
thickness of the layer of dérzs, though he should think it must 
have been rs inches in places. The use of burnt clay in the 
mortar was against his instructions and the specifications. 

Cross-examined : If the playground had a layer 3 inches 
thick in one place and 9 inches thick in another, that would 
satisfy a required average of 6 inches all over the ground. 

Mr. Justice Day, in summing up the case to the jury, said that 
therealissue for them was, had there been any deliberate violation 
of the terms of the contract by the defendants? On the question 
of damages the ordinary rule of law was that if a man con- 
tracted to make a certain article and did not carry out his 
contract the person with whom he contracted was not bound 
to take the article as made, but could insist on having it as 
ordered. But of course there are exceptions to every rule, and 
in the case of buildings erected as in this case it would be 
unreasonable to tell the defendants to pull them down and 
rebuild according to the contract simply because there had 
been some deviations. But, on the other hand, the defendants 
were bound to make good such defects as could be remedied, 
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and any profits which had been made by them through their 
defaults would have to be disgorged. His lordship then pro- 
ceeded minutely to review the evidence of defaults under 
the various heads, and remarked that while it was not in 
defendants’ mouths to set it up as their Cefence, yet it was 
almost incredible that a body like the School Board should 
conduct its business in so lax a manner as they appeared to be 
in the habit of doing. The architect never went near the 
schools until they were finished, and then, as he himself said, 
“only for his own edification” and ‘to gain experience for 
future schools.” The clerk of works had three other schools 
on hand at the same time, and so satisfied did the Board 
appear to have been with his supervision that when he left the 
KXilburn Lane Schools he had actually seven other schools 
of theirs in hand. The defendants would, indeed, have to be 
prcof against every human temptation builders are subject to 
if they did not occasionally take a somewhat liberal view of 
the true construction of the specification. With regard to the 
exclusion of evidence as to what Coombes had said, that had 
only been excluded because there was no evidence that he had 
any authority either to act as architect or sanction deviations. 
The Board were bound, in the interest of the public, to bring 
this action even against bankrupts to prevent contractors from 
violating their agreements simply because the Board were 
unbusinesslike. 

Mr. Spokes : Will your lordship ask the jury, should they 
find for the plaintiffs, to assess their damages under each head 
of damage complained of? 

Mr. Justice Day: If they were separate issues I would ; but 
each item in the claim is not an issue. 

The jury having retired for an hour anda half, found a 
verdict for the plaintiffs for 2,141/. 

The Foreman : My lord, the jury desire, without absolving 
in this case the defendants, to express their strong condemna- 
tion of the state of things in the architect’s department dis- 


PARTY-WALL NOTICES. 


ON Friday last Mr. Justice Chitty decided the case of Filling. 
ham v. Wood, which gave rise to an important question under 
the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855. This was the sufficiency 
of service of party-wall notices by the building owner on the 
adjoining owner where the adjoining premises are let out in 
separate tenements for terms exceeding those of tenancies from 
year to year. In the present case the landlord himself occupied 
part of the premises, and it was stated that the universal 
practice in such cases had hitherto been to serve the notices on 
the landiord only, but according to the judge this is not 
sufficient. By section 82 of the Act the owner of the premises 
separated by, or adjoining to, any party structure who is desir- 
ous of executing any work in respect to such party structure is 
called the building owner, and the owner of the other premises 
is called the adjoining owner. By section 85 of the Act it is 
provided that no building owner shall, except with the consent 
of the adjoining owner, exercise any right under the Act in 
respect of any party structure unless he has given at least three 
months’ previous notice to the adjoining owner. By section 3, 
being the interpretation clause of the Act, it is provided that 
the term “owner” in the Act shall apply to every person in 
possession or receipt either of the whole or of any part of. 
the rents or profits of any land or tenement, or in the occupation: 
of such land or tenement other than as a tenant from year to 
year or for any less term, or as a tenant at will. It appeared 
that the plaintiff was a tailor carrying on business at 
41 Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, where he occupied a 
shop, parlour with workshop adjoining and basement, and also 
a back room on the third floor of the house, which parts of the 
house were held by him for a term of three years, renewable at 
its expiration for another three years. The plaintiff’s landlord, 
Mr. Smith, was lessee of the house for a long period of years, 
and the front room of the third floor was in his own occupa- 


closed by this inquiry. 


Mr. R. S. Wright: As to the question ‘of costs, since 
September ro the trustee in bankruptcy has carried on this 
I have therefore to-ask for costs against the trustee 


action. 
personally. 


Mr. Spokes : No order has been in this case made making 
the trustee a party, nor was he represented, though no doubt 
since September 10 he has supplied funds. 


Mr. Justice Day: I am quite clear 
against the trustee. 


tion, but he was in receipt of the whole of the rents of the rest 
of the house. The defendant, Dr. Wood, was tenant of 
No. 40 Margaret Street, which had been pulled down and was 
being rebuilt. Before No. 49 was pulled down the defendant's — 
architect caused the usual party-wall notice to be addressed to 
Smith or ‘*whomsoever it may concern,” and sent by registered 
letter to Smith. The pulling down and rebuilding were sub- 
sequently proceeded with, and there was evidence of some 
damage having resulted to some portion of the house in the 


there must be costs 3 
plaintiff’s occupation, and the plaintiff moved for an interim 
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injunction, on the ground that he was an adjoining owner within 
the meaning of the Act, and therefore should also have been 
served by the defendant with a party-wall notice. 

Mr. Justice Chitty said that he agreed with the observations 
of Mr. Justice Montague Smith in Hunt v. Harris (19 CB., 
N.S., 13; 34 Law Journal Report, C.P, 249) as to the 
difficulties of putting a definite construction on this Act of 
Parliament and the expediency of dealing with each case as 
the occasion arose. He therefore would not attempt to put 
any general construction on the enactments in question, or to 
give any exhaustive judgment on the true interpretation to be 
given to their complicated provisions. On reading section 3 it 
was plain that the plaintiff with respect to the period of his 
tenancy held a greater interest than that which was excepted, 
It was, however, observable that whereas the term “ owner” in 
the first alternative of the section was applicable to persons in 
possession or in receipt of part of the rents or profits of any 
land or tenement, yet, when the second alternative was come 
to, the section was silent as to the applicability of the term to 
the occupier of a part of land or part of a tenement. He 
thought, however, that the true method of interpretation was 
to be found in the circumstance whether the tenement was held 
separately or not. It was plain that the Act contemplated the 
case of persons affected or inconvenienced by the operations of a 
building owner who were not persons entitled to receive notice— 
for example, persons holding for six months—and the Legisla- 
ture perhaps considered that such persons must put up with any 
inconvenience arising from not being entitled to notice. 
The only question to be decided was whether the plaintiff was 
an adjoining owner, although not occupying the whole of the 
house. The view he took was that the plaintiff did hold a 
tenement within the meaning of the definition contained in 
section 3. It was obvious to any lawyer that one difficulty in 
interpreting the Act was that the Legislature had seized hold of 
a term (“owner”) which was unknown to the common law. 
The Legislature thought it a convenient term, and applied it by 
means of a definition clause, and difficulties thereupon arose 
from the definition itself not being so clear as to be free from 
ambiguity. Notwithstanding the ambiguity of the enactment, 
it was at least clear that in the event of two owners in fee of a 
house, one of the lower floor and the other of the upper—and 
there were many such tenancies—each would be entitled to 
notice from the building owner under section 85. The Act of 
Parliament put on the building owner the duty of finding out 
who was the adjoining owner, and if he was unable to find 


out he was’ protected by ancther section of the Act, sec- 
tion 98 (3) by putting up his notice ina conspicuous part of the 
premises to which it related without naming the owner or 
occupier. The plaintiff here had suffered inconvenience, and 
he should be narrowing the meaning of the Act of Parliament 
were he to hold that the plaintiff was not entitled to notice, 
The question raised was in substance covered by the decision of 
Lord Romilly in Cowen v. Phillips, 33 “ Bea,” 18. The plaintiff 
was entitled to the injunction he asked for. 


CLERKS OF WORKS IN AMERICA. 


A REPORT of a committee of the American Institute of 
Architects on the employment of clerks of works and superin- 
tendence was presented at the conference held in Washington. 
It says :— 

In examining these questions your committee has, at the 
outset, recognised two points of view—one dealing with those 
things desirable in the abstract, and the other with so much as 
is immediately practicable, and which can be made to claim 
public recognition and acceptance. It is almost superfluous to 
say that the latter is the one placed foremost. Beside this, the 
fact is to be remembered that the Institute rules must be 
catholic and general, must be broad enough to include under 
the same regulations the architects of metropolitan cities and 
those of country towns. In large cities, especially in the East, 
there is a growing inclination to recognise that an architect is 
not paid for constant and continuous superintendence, yet it 
will be many years before the same feeling is general, and 
before the Institute can attempt to demand the employment of 
assistant superintendence throughout the country. It is 
encouraging to learn that in England, where this movement 
commenced much earlier than here, it has prospered ; it has 
developed a new occupation. Men specially trained for the 
duties, at regular recognised salaries, have become so numerous 
that they have in successful operation a society of their own, 
the Clerk of Works Association of Great Britain. Not long 
ago a clerk of works was often a builder’s foreman or an 
architectural assistant looking for more practical experience, 
either of which class might furnish very good men, in whom, 
however, there would necessarily be weaknesses. 

Your committee is informed, too, that the employment of 
clerks of works in England is becoming quite customary, very 
few buildings of any importance being erected without one, 
There is every reason to believe that it will be so in America, 
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and your committee are of opinion that the Institute can 
materially assist in hastening this result. The first essential is 
a correct understanding of the situation by employers and 
clients. Many employers think that they are really paying an 
architect enough to demand almost his constant attention. 
Most of them think that hs should have at least a representa- 
tive constantly at the work; and perhaps all of them believe, 
and in this they are supported to a surprising extent by legal 
opinion, that an architect is in the position of chief builder in 
the commercial and responsible sense, as well as the technical. 
And they put him in the position of the contracting party, with 
the real contractor as his employé or subordinate. If this 
relationship were logically established and paid for at such 
rates of commission as it would demand—probably fourteen or 
seventeen per cent.—it might have some advantages, but it 
would destroy the disinterested attitude of modern architects : 
and in any case it is not the real state of affairs with which we 
have to deal. 

Your committee feel the desirability, therefore, of bringing 
to the notice of the public, and of their legal advisers, the 
existing facts :—(1) That an architect offers and is paid for 
only a certain limited kind of superintendence. (2) That it is 
to the interest of the employer in many cases to pay for con- 
stant detailed superintendence, (3) That the architect is inno 
sensé a contractor, nor is he responsible for the contractor’s 
misdoings ; and that the commissions usually paid would be 
utterly insufficient for any such services or responsibilities, even 
if desirable. 

Your committee are further of the opinion that the best 
means of bringing these facts to the notice of employers are, 
for the present, the addition to the schedule of authorised 
charges of a clause stating the rates at which clerks of works 
will be applied. In other words, it is advised that the employ- 
ment of clerks of works should be assisted and encouraged by 
the announcement of regular rates as an extra to the schedule. 
The present clauses headed “Supervision of Works” and 
“Clerks of Works” might be amended, in order to define the 
superintendence of the architect, substantially as follows :—~ 

Supervision of Works. 

The architect will furnish general superintendence by himself or his 
deputy, of such frequency or duration as in his judgment will suffice or 
may be necessary to fully instruct the contractors, pass upon the merits 
of material and workmanship, and to maintain the effective working 
organisation of the several contractors engaged upon the structure ; and 
to enable him to decide when the successive instalments or payments 


provided for in the contract are due. He is to determine any con- 
structive emergencies and order necessary changes, and define the 
true intent and meaning of the specifications; that he has authority to 
stop the progress of the work and order its removal when not in 
accordance with them, The architect will demand of the contractors 
the proper correction or remedying of all defects discovered in their 
work, and will assist the owner in enforcing the terms of the contract, 
But the architect’s superintendence shall not include liability or respon- 
sibility for any breach of contract by the contractor, 


Clerk of Works. 

On buildings, where it is deemed necessary to have constant super- 
vision, the architect will, if authorised by the employer, appoint a 
clerk of the works for that purpose, at the extra rates quoted in the 
schedule or as agreed. The selection or dismissal of the clerk of the 
works is to be subject to the approval of the architect. 

The schedule of charges should be amended by the addition of the 
following immediately after the 5th clause :—The charge for clerk of 
the works, when constant supervision is required, will be at the rate of 
30 dols. per week for buildings costing more than 20,000 dols. and 
less than 200,000 dols, and at special rates, as agreed, for other 
buildings, d 

Your committee further recommend that, in order to assist archi- 
tects individually to define their relationship with clients in regard to 
superintendence, the Institute approve and print a form ef contract 
between owner and architect. A draft suggested for the said form of 


contract is submitted, as follows :—From sisseocseeececcseccitese ‘aot awtonnne 
Tecate Sega teres oy architect, 10 Visccsicecccveescauuegehe viens ssa sneha mannan 
owner. For a compensation of ......, widaviipa eal eee Epuigeon ‘euhpasseaeaniien 


the architect proposes to furnish preliminary sketches, contract 
working drawings and specifications, detail drawings and general 


superintendence of building operations, and also to -audit all 
ABCOUNLS AOL Bevis 5c esas Coasts Wu ave eBeclsc teas eee ase 3d Sp eldgteeben ee mnmae 
to De-erecied fOtwis veer meena faucet enesaeeeen inane Sue vel seas oh eva raeten 
ON ss geass ds iawais s sages vas cpp see tewseesna tte vae' gale ieee ae 


Terms of payment to .be as follows:—One-fifth when the pre- 
liminary sketches are completed ; three-tenths when the drawings and 
specifications are ready for letting contracts; one fifth......... The 
balance upon the completion of the building or Hee 

Terms of payment to be as follows :—One-fifth when the pre- 
liminary sketches are completed ; three-tenths when the drawings and 
specifications are ready for letting contracts; one-fifth ......... There- 
after atithe: rate of Vilinia.sace +. per cent. upon each certificate due to 
the contractor ........ Faseensothen as ease 

If work upon the building is postponed or abandoned, the com- 
Pensation for the work done by the architect is to bear such relation to 
the compensation for the entire work as determined by the published 
schedule of fees of the American Institute of Architects, 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., : 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS. — 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft, super. 
Oak - ls. 8d. 3 
Walnut ,, mn ls. 11d. Bs 
| Oak, l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7 10s. a square. 
| Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6 18s, a square. 
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Solid }-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors,} 9 = 


laid and polished, from £5asquare. = = =f = 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, fcom 1s. per foot super. f 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot Super. = ff 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4¢. foot extra, Bey Bes 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices” 
according to sketches. 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths, 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for © 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 


Wrought-Iron Work, 


& SONS 


Painting—Piain or Decorative. 


Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 
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In all transactions between the owner and contractor, the architect 
fs to act as the owner’s agent, and his duties and liabilities in this con- 
necticn are to be those of agent only. 

A representative of the “architect will make visits to the building 

rv the purpose of general superintendence of such frequency and 
duration as, in the architect’s judgment, will suffice, or may be 

- necessary to fully instruct contractors, pass upon the merits of material 
and workmanship and maintain an "effective working organisation of 
the several contractors engaged upon the structure. The architect will 
demand of the contractors proper correction and remedy of all defects 
discovered in their work, and will assist the owner in enforcing the 
terms of the contracts ; but the architect’s superintendence shall not 
include li agar or responsibility for any breach of contract by the 
contractors. The amount of the architect’s compensation is to be 
reckoned upon the total cost of the building, including all stationary 


fixtures, 
Drawings and specifications are instruments of service, and as such 


ate to remain the property of the architect. 
Poeeataaaeaeg eae use erate veces Heese AEE LECh 


Approved and accepted..s..s..ssesseessescereeeeeeees «.1890. 


PTUTUEUTEREEEE EEE EURO eee ee 


It will be readily understood that such a contract is not 
universally applicable, and that often there are cases where no 
contract can be obtained in writing. But this is the case in 
many other occupations where a printed form of proposal and 
acceptance is customary, and your committee are of opinion 
that it would in very many instances be of great service. 
Many prominent architects have already used something of the 
kind for many years, and it is suggested that much greater 
force would be given it in the publishing of some such form by 
the Institute. Not only would such a contract define the 
position of the architect, and afford him protection in a special 
case where it was used, but its provisions, if in frequent use, 
would have great weight in any argument upon Cases where 
no written contract existed, It seems strange in these days of 
carefully written agreements there should be such frequent 
misunderstandings of the common relationship of architect and 
client, 

In conclusion, your committee beg respectfully to point out 
that the proposed amendment of the schedule of charges is 

very slight, and in no sense revolutionary. The wording of the 
present clauses has been retained in the most conservative way. 
The suggested contract is an entirely distinct matter, and may 
be considered separately. No doubt many architects would 
follow this model, even if not printed by the Institute. 

Your committee RTE Ee SAAS mei ch 2 se ma a RE to acknowledge with thanks the receipt 


Owner, 


ART “ART DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. AND FURNISHERS. _ 


of valuable information from several members and others, 
including Mr. H. D. Appleton, F.R.I.BA, president of the 
Architectural Association of London ; Mr. Henry Jarvis, jun., 
F.R.1.B.A, of London, and Mr. F. Dashwood, secretary of the 
Clerk of Works Association of Great Britain. 

The form of agreement suggested is a revision of one which 
is in use by Messrs. Adler & Sullivan, of Chicago. 


PATENTS. 


| [Thés List of Patents ts compiled spectally for this Journal by 


Mr. G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, C onsult- 

ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W. C., from 

whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 

may be had gratuitously.) 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

17595. John George Dixon, for * An improved apparatus 
for securing windows in casements and the like.” 

17597. Gavin Chapman, for “ Improvements in the method 
of manufacturing white lead.” 

17639. William Cooke, for “ Improvements in blinds for 
windows and openings in building structures.” 

17665. Edward Cusack, for “ PAn improved automatic sash- 
bolt.” 

17668. John Clarkson, for “ Improvements in sash-pulleys 
for railways.” 

17679. Samuel Philip Stein, for “ 
lating to padlocks.” 

17680. Samuel Philip 
lating to locks.” 

17701. Frank Noble and Hiram Snyder, for “ Gravity 
scalpers, graders and bolters.” 

17715. Sylvanus Eddington, for “ Improvements in machinery 
for moulding bricks and the like.” 

17805. James Bell, for ‘* Improvements in door-latches.” 

17893. Benjamin Barker, for ‘ Improvements in apparatus to 
assist in raising and lowering windows and the like.” 

17902. Joseph Leather, for “ Improvements in ventilating 
and in apparatus therefor.” 

17967. Joseph Albert Newton, for “ Improvements in the 
mountings of rotary ventilators and chimney-cowls.” 


To INVENTORS, —Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Improvements in and re- 


Stein, for ‘Improvements in and re- 


Large Staf of highly-skilled Designers and Werkmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 


MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c., 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 


VICTORIA HOUSE, 


Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.) 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
ASS PAINTER. 


wes and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 

(38 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 

(Late 34 BERNERS "STREET, LONDON, W.) 


; 


HENRY KING 


) (Late GREEN & KINQ@), 

HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
| GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 

4 Lower Seymour &t., Portman. Sq., W. 


i" (Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET), 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN 


C.E . BIRO, 


19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 


FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
C. E. BIRCH 


EMBOSSED LEATHERS, 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 
3) PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
and STAT 
Begs to inform the 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS, public that he person- 
ally superintends all 
Orders entrusted to 
him. 


ORIENTAL — 
CARPETS; 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Hibtet ged and Bed Room Furniture, 
all the prevailing Styles. 
Nantes given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs Lap ik a out. Estimates Free. 


9 St. Ann’s St., Orcinid St, Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 8. Ww. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


‘UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


PLUMBING, GLAZING. 

DILAPIDATIONS. [TION. 

REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP- 

SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 

ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 

Only Experienced Workmenin all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS |SPecia! 

WALL DECORATIONS, 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
80 NEWGATE S™ E.C, 


t 
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The E FIRMS, Low. 


Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices: 4 £3 AE =z. ee DEPOTS. 


os Quacties} “OOLITE, BATH.” G. 'W. Railway Mileage Station, 


LONDON OFFICE, ee \ONDON | THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Ls won eee 
UARRIES. ore hae Nine #1 ’ 
% Sees ey to esi sere description of ae dia e Elms. 
COMBE DOWN. rom any an of the quarries previously owne 
STOKE GROUND. SUMMER DRIED 


b 
WESTWOOD GROUND. y 


WINSLEY GROUND. Fictor & Sons. R. J. Marsh & Oo., SE ASONED STONE 


MONK’S PARK. Handell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. FOR 
CORSHAM DOWN. 3 

COBNGRIT ete eas eevee WINTER USE 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co., Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. e 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
OTHERS, & C0., ENGINEERS, GLASGOW. § 


PERCY CRANE WORKS. OnFIOKS, 20 WATERLOO STREET. 


References in all 
large towns. 


Patent « - Steel ” Tipping Boxes 
with Bottom Falling Out, Self- 


losing Spring Catch. 
SCOTCH BUILDERS CRANES. "To hold 4yeed eee : 


Large Stocks. Send for List: Sg he ae ee 


4a 
FOR SALE, HIRE, OR HIRE-PURCHASE. 1 , . W10 0 


“AND THE SEA GAVE UP THE DEAD” 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 


President of the Royal Academy, 


A few PROOFS of this FINE ART PLATE can be obtained (it ordered at once), 
price 2s. each; by post, 2s. 2d. 


Grane used for Piling. 


SP. A. GILBERXT woonD, 
4°75 — LONDON, . WG 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. SPECIALTY—Light and Dark Oak, from - 
Lar anode “Bievs Segoe, WaGde cs) Stocks Seasoned Woods. >. 4 TH E xX zs 10d. per __10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLETE. _ foot, LAID COMPLETE. 


WOOD-BLOGK FLOORING CO, 


Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Floorings. 
GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys. — ; 
Chief Offices:—22 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. (A. E. GEARY, Manager.) 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No, 5 New-street Square, E,0., and published for the ao by P. A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Office No. 175 Strand, W.C., Tonon i 
Lviday, November 21, 
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A Business Supplement 


eConu ach 


Ber orLel- | 


to Ghe Architect, 


LONDON, NOVEMBER 28, 1890. 


NOTICE. 


HE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, Incorporated by Roya 
Charier, 12 Great George Street, Westminster. 

Under the Provisions of the Charter of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
the present ‘¢ Practice.” qualification for admission to membership will 
cease after August 26, 1891. 

Applications for aJmission to the Fellowship without Examination 
must be made before the above date on forms to be obtained of the 
Secretary. The following are eligible, subject to the rules laid down 
in the By-laws, viz. :— 

Surveyors, whether connected with Architecture, Engineering, 
Land, Building or Mining, Land or Estate Agents, resident or other- 
wise. 

After August 26, 1891, the admission to the several classes of Pro- 
fessional Membership will be by Examination. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARNSLEY.—Nov. 29.—For Building Two Houses, Out- 
buildings and Boundary Walls. Mr. H. Crawshaw, Architect, 
1 Regent Street, Barnsley. 


BARNSTAPLE —Dec. 5.—For Enlarging Bible Christian 


Chapel. Mr. W. C. Oliver, Architect, Bridge End, Barn- 
staple. 
BECKHAM (CROMER).—For Building Small Church. 


“Messrs. W. G. Habershon & Fawckner, Architects, 38 Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C. Be 5 
BisHop AUCKLAND —Dec. 15.—For Preparing Twenty- 
eight Acres of Filtration Ground. Mr. C. Johnston, Surveyor, 
Tenters Street, Bishop Auckland. 
BopMIN —Dec. 8.—For Rebuilding Trekerner Bridge. Mr. 
W. S. Jenkin, County Surveyor, Liskeard. 


BOURNEMOUTH —Nov 29 —For Supplying, &c., 104 Valve- 
hydrants, with Pits and Surface-boxes. Mr. F. W. Lacey, 
Surveyor, Town Hall Chambers, Bournemouth. 


BRADFORD.—Dec. 2.—For Building Six Shops, Laister- 
dyke. Mr. C. S. Nelson, Architect, 10 Park Row, Leeds. 


BRADFORD.—Dec. 1.—For Building Shops, Houses and 
Stabling. Mr. John Jackson, Architect, 5 Barry Street, 
Bradford. 

BRISTOL —Dec. 3.—For Building Offices at Eastern Depot. 
Mr. J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 


BRITISH GUIANA. — Dec. 31.—For Construction, Main- 
tenance and Working of Railway Extension. Secretary to 
Government, Georgetown, Demerara. 

CAMBERWELL.—Nov. 29 —For Painting Works at Myatt’s 
Fields. The Architect to the County Council, Spring Gardens, 
S.W. 

CHURCH FENTON.—Dec. 3.—For Building Ten Cottages. 
Mr. William Bell, Architect, North-Eastern Railway, York. 

CILFYWyDD.—Dec. 1.—For Building Two Cottages. Mr. T. 
Evans, Darren Villa, Mountain Ash, 

CoLNE.—Dec. 1.—For Building Retort House and Coal 
Stores. Mr. Henry Simmonds, Engineer, Gasworks, Colne. 

DEWSBURY —Nov. 28 —For Alterations to Bank Premises. 
Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 

DULWICH PaRK.—Dec. 15.—For Building Propagating- 
house, Pits, &c. The Architect, County Hall, Spring Gardens. 

East BARNET.—Dec. 8.—For Construction of Stoneware 
Pipe Sewers (13,150 feet) Mr. George W. Brumell, Surveyor 
o the East Barnet Valley Local Board, Station Road, New 
Barnet. 

FOLKESTONE.—Nov. 29.—For Supply of Steam Road 
Roller (15 tons). Mr. A. W. Conquest, Borough Engineer. 

GARTLOCH.—Nov. 29 —For Building Lunatic Asylum. Mr. 
Dempster, 318 Parliamentary Road, Glasgow. 


SCHOOLING'S PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 


ay 


fixed. 


N.B.—See that ‘‘SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon 


EASIER TO FIX, 

<2 ||| EASIER TO REPAIR, 
: EASIER TO CLEAN, 
EASIER TO SWEEP. 


The Back and Fire Part 
eome out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


every Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E. 


ee 
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GREAT YARMOUTH.—Dec 4.—For Constructing Retaining- 
wall for Widening Marine Parade. Mr. J. W. Cockrill, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Great Yarmouth. 


HALIFAX.—Noy. 28.—For Building Six Dwelling-houses. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — Nov. 29.—For Building Club 
Premises. Major C. H. S. Butler, Hon. Secretary, Weston and 
County Club, Weston-super- Mare. ; 

WORCESTER.—Dec. 27.—For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes, 


Messrs. George Buckley & Son, Architects, Tower Chambers, 


Halifax. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—Nov. 28.—For Building Congregational 


Sunday-schools, Mold Green. Mr. W. Cooper, Architect, Lord 


Street, Huddersfield. 


[SLEWORTH.—Dec. 3.—For Additions, &c., to Holme Court, 


for the Chiswick and Heston Industrial School. 
Stephens, Clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth, W. 


ISLINGTON.—Dec. 1.—For Laying 15-inch (524 feet) and 
Mr. W. F. Dewey, Vestry 


12-inch (532 feet) Pipe Sewers. 
Hall, Upper Street, N. 


LEEDS.—Nov. 29.—For Enlargement of Board School, 
Meanwood Road, and Building Caretakers House. 
Packer, Clerk to the School Board, Leeds. 


LONDON.,—Nov. 28.—For Lighting 
City by Electricity. 
Sewers Office, Guildhall, E.C. 

MORPETH .—Dec. 


on-Tyne. 


NEWARK.—Dec. 3.—For Building Residence. 
Sheppard, Architect, 9 Kirkgate, Newark. 

PLYMOUTH.—Nov. 29.—For Building Mission Church, 
Mr. E. Jones, Architect, Plymouth. 

SALFORD.—Dec. 2.—For General Builder’s Work, Cast and 
Wrought Ironwork in Building Fireproof Mill and Offices. 


West Hoe. 


Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass, Architects, 
Bolton. 


SHEFFIELD.—Nov. 28,—For Sewerage Works. Mr. G, 
Asling, Engineer, 108 Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 
SHEFFIELD.—Nov. 28.—For Construction of Stormwater 


Overflows, Main Brick Sewer and Main 


Alsing, Engineer, St. Paul’s Chambers, 108 Norfolk Street, 


Sheffield. 


St. PANCRAS.—Dec. 1.—For Construction and Maintenance 


of Brick Sewer. 
Gardens, S.W, 


Mr. Henry Blake, 


1——For Building Premises for Co- | 
operative Society. Messrs. Davidson & Bendle, Architects, 
Gas Company’s Buildings, Grainger Street West, Newcastle- 


Mr. William 


Mr. W. 


Western District of 
Principal Clerk, 


W. Watson, Ilford 
Mr. George 


F.R.I.B.A., Arch 
Geo. Bell, London 


19 Silverwell Street, 


Pipe Sewer. Mr. G. G. Rist, Barking’... °° «4.505 ge 

Edwards & Co., Bow . : : ; : - 925° 0 

i . J. Cornell, Barking . é ; A . 0 3 670 0ee 

D. Argent, Barking . : é 5 21 te GS 7 eee 

The Engineer to the County Council, Spring J. Smith, Barking : ‘ ‘ : 648 I0 0 
F. SANSOM, Hackney (accepied ) . ‘ : « 63502 0% 


Branches, Bends, &c. for one year. 
Engineer, Guildhall, Worcester. 


F, J. CoxHEaD, Leytonstone * : des 
* Accepted subject to sanction of Education Department. 


For Constructing Roads and Sewers, 


John Smith, Barking . : : : ; ; 
D. ARGENT, Barking * : : ; SoS 
* Accepted subject to sanction of Education Department. 
For Four Cottages and Shop Premises, Ripple Road, Barking, 
for Mr. Henry Ubele. 
Architect, Barking. 


Mr. S. G. Purchas, City 


TENDERS. 


BARKING. 


For Building Board Schools for 1,409 Children, and Works in 
Connection, Barking, Mr. C. J. DAwson, F.R.1LB.A,, 
Architect, Barking. 

Clarke & Bracey, London . ; 
Staines & Son, London . A : ; f 
Read, Blight & Co. 
W. Wells, London . 
Lansdown & Co., Richmond . i 
B. Nightingale, London . : 3 : 
J. Morter, Stratford : : = 
E. Lawrence & Son, London . 
Hobbs & Co., London . : 
Ward, Clarke & Co., London . 
W. Gregor, Stratford . : 


» £13,331 
13,296 
13,124 
13,075 
12,947 
12,745 
12,690 

« 12,457 

- 12,440 
: Ripe oF) is) 
a 2 12937 
11,910 
11,874 


, Plymouth ' : : 


©COCO000OCOOO00 


©°0020000000000 


Mr. C. J. Dawson, 
itect. 


s ° s ° ° 


- £397 9 9 
3010.6 
361 10 @ 


Mr. C. J. DAWSON, F.R.LB.A, 


“WELLS LIGHT.’ 


Wallwork & Wells's Patents (Reg.). 


Protected by over 


5O 
British and Foreign PATENTS. 


UP TO 
4,000 Candle Power. 


OVER 


4,000 SOLD 


In TWO Years. 


Usp LarGsty by Messrs Tancred, 
Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- 
z all, Bush, Brass, Chappell, 
Kink & Randall, Jackson, 
: z Kinninmont, Mowlem, Pear- 

PTE RE son, Stimpson, Waddell, and 
all the Leading Builders 


Adopted by 12 Governments. 


NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. 
SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE. 


———. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring 
discredit on our System. 


Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and 
can be used under Scaffold Platforms, 
Floors, &c. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 
A. C. WELLS & CO. 


105“ Midland Road, St. Pancras, London. 


PORTABLE LIGHT 


y/ARCH® SMITH & STEVENS. 


BUILDER’S 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH”: SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN, 


Considerable Reduction in Prices, 
Improved Design and Action. 


es 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


ASKS FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s,— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


roi 


THE 


ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 
Offices: —17 Princes Street, Hanover Square. 
Factory :—Ferdinand Street, Chalk Farm. 


Are the Sole Manufacturers of the — 
NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
LOCK-SWITCH 


SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


(Patent October 1, 1890), — — 
With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 
ALSO COCKBURN ‘ ; , 


PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


The most accurate and reliable made, whereby all 
risk of Fire is eliminated. 


They are in use (amongst many other places) af 
the following establishments :— 

Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 
General Post Office Junior United 
Stock Exchange other Clubs 
City Bank The Langham Hotel 
London County Council| Hotel Windsor, and 
L. & N. W. and other others 


and 


Railways The Café Monico 
Theatre Royal, Drury| Baron de Rothschild’s 
Lane Sir David Salomons 


The Security Co. 

Messrs. J. & P. Coats, 
ee Paisley, 
ho. 


Garrick Theatre 

St. James's Hall 

The Moore & Burgess 
Minstrels 


MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 


Ayrton & Perry’s Direct Reading Ammeters 
and Voltmeters. 
NEW TWISTED STRIP AMMETERS 
AND VOLTMETERS. 
Ceiling Roses, Lampholders, Glass_ Shades, 
Flexible and other Wire, and all Electric 
Accessories in Stock. : 
PRICH LISTS ON APPLICATION, 
Teligraphic Address :—‘ SounDER, LONDON.” 
Telephene No. 7629. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BARKIN G— continued. 
For Tar-Paving Playground, Barking School Board, Mr.C. J. 


CASTLETHORPE. 
For Building Board School, Master’s House, &c., Castlethorpe. 


DAWSON, F.R.1.B.A,, Architect. 


Messrs. H. H. Dyer & Son, Architects, Northampton. 
Wm. Wells, London . . 


° & 873 10 O Quantities by the Architects. 
F, J. Coxhead, Leytonstone. : : 827, 0 O R. Hickman, Northampton .  . : saanee oe) 
Clarke & Bracey, London . ; As a » 789 0°90 T. H. Kingerlee, Oxford . : . 2,030 0 O 
Staines & Son, London - é 0759 <0)-0 Kemp & Sons, Stantonbury . t - 1,995 0 oO 
J. Morter, Stratford . ; wee . 17402 OF OC S. Grist, Bierton ; - ‘ : ity Et O66 OO 
Lawrence & Son, London. . 736 0 0 J. Worrall, Wolverton : . ‘ - 1,919 0 Oo 
Wm. Gregor, Stratford ; E - ¢ 2720; 408 0 Reynolds & Son, Northampton ; ° eNO GOO, O 
Ward, Clarke & Co.,London . . A » 678 o! o B. Wilford, Newport Pagnell : - 1,890 0 o 
Hobbs & Co., London . : “ 666 0 0 Bransom & Son, Northampton . 1,886 0 o 
B. Nightingale, London ., ‘ . 4 643 of Oo J. Grant, Banbury 2 1,075.10°.0 
Hobman & Co., London ; : 594. 0.0 ks te Wingrove, Northampton ; F o 078 sO. O 
W. H. BENSTEAD & SON, Maidstone * . 563 010 Clayson Bros., Cogenhoe . ; é - “i ¥, 000k. OS O 
Bell & Co., London ; s* 499 114 8 T. Heath, Towcester “ f . , «1 3;840',-01 0 
Read, Blight & Co. , Plymouth A875; 02 '0 CET Fisher, Northampton 1,760 0 oO 
* Accepted subject to sanction of Education Department. E. Bowman, Stamford R55. O16 

ADNITT & EVERARD, Rushden 1 (accepted pr 0- 
BEXHILL, visionally) . . : : - 31,750 0 0 
For Supply of Two Fire Engines, for the Bexhill Local g 
Board. | CHUDLEIGEH. 

Merryweather . . ; P : ; . £320 o .o| For Alterations to National Schools, Chudleigh. Mr. J. 

Shand & Mason . P fae e F ; - JO 7a Os) O Geo. ene Torquay. 

F r 
BRADNINCH. R. Collins; Chudleigh _ eae ; 3 
For Alterations and Additions to the Mansion House, Brad-: Ww Shapley Ghavlech : pee 
ninch, Devon, for Mr. John Webber, sen. Mr. W. | - J B ; 8 299 

ae ’y 2 . Bearne, Newton Abbott . 265.15 oO 
a eray TAYLOR, C.E., Surveyor, Queen Street Bamber, : F. W. Vanstone, oes ; ‘ ; 248 SiG 
Labdon, Cullompton . : . . : » 4343 0 0 EP. ever eee be Sep K ; ie 2 5 
Nicks, Bradninch ‘ é : Whee a7 ofo R, YEO, Torquay (accepted) ‘ "Ae ape Oak 


CABRA. 
For Construction of Complete System of Drainage and Outfall 
Sewer, for the Catholic Deaf and Dumb Institution, Cabra, 
near Dublin. Mr. W. KAYE PARRY, M.A,, Civil Engineer, 


5 CLEATOR MOOR. 
For Covering in Norbeck, for the Cleator Moor Loca! Board. 
Mr. F. C. HODGKINSON, Surveyor. 


Dublin. R. & D. Pearson, Cleator Moor . : £155 0 0 
: Drainage of 
Institution. Outfall Sewer. FERMOY. 

Maguire & Son, Dublin . . £1,690 17 0 £596 5 0| For Building a Vestry and Organ Chamber, Fermoy 
Daniel P. Curtis, Dublin 1,515 10 oO 497 I0 to Church, Co. Cork. Mr. ARTHUR HILL, B.E., F.R.1.B.A,, 
William Baird, Dublin : + 1;500420 40 498 Io 'o Architect. 
T. W. Little, Kingstown’ . 1,064 16 5 493 3 1 D. Credon . . A ? £2 30.0 0 
A, HamMMonpd & Co., Dublin H.E Fitzgerald . : ; 230 0 O 

(accepied ) F F 820 0.0 480 0°90 M. Hurley ; ; ; : we21OF O= 0 
Daniel Sexton, Kingstown a 480 90 0 D. HAYES (accepted) ; : M » 210 0 Oo 


THE 


“METEO 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,’ Brilliant Gaslight. 

Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 

Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 

Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 

Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
fee" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


PATENT PARQUET. PATENT SCHOOL DESKS. 


ILLINGWORTH, INGHAM & CO. 
| Chief Offices :— Showroom and 


WELLINGTON STREET, LEEDS. _ Office in LONDON ' on STRERT. EAC. : 


Vol. XLII. of THE ARCHITECT.  Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s, 6d.  Officco—176 Strand, L ndon, W.C. 
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GREYSTONES. 


For Erection of Villa Residence at Greystones, Co. Wicklow, 


for Mr. Arthur W. W. Baker, M.D. 
1 A., Architect, Dublin. 


—— 


LONDON— continued. 

For Erection of Lavatory and Bath-room at the Workhouse 
and External Balconies, Iron Escape Stairs, &c.,at Schools, 
Bancroft Road, E. Mr. C. F. BURDEN, Superintendent of 


Mr. W. KAYE PARRY, 


R. F. Lidwill, Dublin ; é : . £2,050 0 0 Works. 
Thos. Wardrop & Sons . MEE 625.520 0 Ses Lavatory, &c. 
Henry Pemberton, Ballybrack, fers Dublin 1,589 “0 oO W. Furniss . . - . : 5 - £399 0 Oo 
Thos. Hall & Son, Dublin 815555% 0220 T. White & Sons : : 2 . : a 375 08 
Hudman & Co., Dublin. ‘ 5 Sit, 500° S0.2.0 S. W. Hawkins . : : : : <a 
Jokn Good, Dublin ; . . EL, 37-5 OHO M. Calnan & Co. : : : ; 5 . 3365 Og 
HASTINGS. A: McDonald ° . e . e e « 300 18 oa 
For Putting in New ee Front, &c., at 69 George Street, D. Gibb & Co. . nee . : - 299 0 90 
Hastings, for Mr. J. J. Butler. Mr. ARTHUR WELLS, | J. Gilbey. oft a er 
F RLBA,, Architect, tcnaie A. S. jade & Son. : isa 3 275 0 O 
Coe! Harman, Hastings ; £215 0.0 F. J. Coxhead. : , ; - 275 0 9 
G. Vigor, Hastings . "179 0 0 E.Crow&Sons.  . . pice 2 BOFO OG 
H. Chapman, Hastings ; els <0 0 G. Barker. «St . ee 
"TAVLOR BROS. (accepted) 3 : Highs € AEE Pac, W. J. Davenport . . . : : - 249 0 0 
Kop Tronwork. W. B. Finch & Co... ; : ; ; « 245° 0-96 
Shaw & Co, London : 73 0 o| A. Martin. oo a lk ee 
G. Lusk, Mile End : ; : «2355 sO 
For Rebuilding the Ha'ton paver” old Pane Road, Balcones Cnty an 
Hastings, for Messrs. Ballard & Co. Mr. ARTHUR WELLS, W. Jones, Stratford ’ 2 pee 
F.RI.B.A, Architect, Hastings. J. McDonald, Kensington : : ‘ A ; HB 
s ; : . 400, Of Gas 
C. & E, HARMAN, Hastings (accepted) . £1,130 0 0 Constructional Ironwork Company, Old Ford 410 0 O 
HORSHAM. G. Barker, Commercial Road . ; « 3367 68a 
For Additions to the Albion Hall], Albion Road, Horsham. D. Gibb & Co., West India Dock Road 355 10 oO 
Mr, WILLIAM BUCK, Architect, 60 West Street, Horsham St. Pancras Ironwork Company, St. Pancras Road 351-00 
Peters . : : : : ; F J,398.-0. 0 J. F. Clarke & Sons, Meuse See = - 3340 “Ome 
Pannett Bros. © . 5 : 304 i OL A. Martin. . : : . .23929 1620 
Sharp . a sKk3Q0.: O15: J. Gilbey, Whitechapel e ee i +. 199519 Ome 
POTTER (accepted ) : 28300) O26 MILTON. ie 
LISMORE. For alata Sa eee oe Mane Nea in the a 
3 ; ings at the Union orkhouse, iuton, YPortsea. fs 
ne ee ace a wie : £980 0 CHARLES W. BEVIS, Architect, Southsea. Quantities by 
J. Newstead, Fermoy (2 withdrawn) See O00 S66 We Weed eases a A 
ee LITTLEBURN. D. F. Lewis, Southsea 00 0 eg Om = ee 
For Building Infant School, Littleburn. : Hi; W.-Boulton, Landpoit 2) 4) ey soe 
J. Dixon Carr, Sunnyside. ; SO GR KORO J. H. Quick, Southsea . ; : : eS g30" Oem 
LONDON. H. Jones, Southsea. es : 5 . 650) (Oo 
For Lighting and Ventilating Basement of Ye Mecca Coffee H. Clark & Son, Landport . : s 648 oO oO 
Company’s-Premises, Langbourne House, Lombard Street. W. Learmouth, Kingston : : ‘ -, 043 “Se 
R. Stewart & Co, Austinfriars : . £164 14 6 E. & A. Sprigings A 22 S614 agree 
Ear & PHILP, London Wall (accepted) 152 10 o!| ‘F. P, Hatt, Southsea (accepted) Joyo) is) 2610 JO sean 
W. WATSON & SONS, JOHN DALE, (ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING| 4 ¢ CHISWELL STREET, TONTGK 5 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, ae Open Fire COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS - 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder’s Level), with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s. 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 
Ask for ‘‘SURVEYING List.” 


WW. WATSON & SOWS, 
Opticians to HM. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. ~ 


oe SL Mane D CEMENT 


112 1bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1 inch ; 
seven days. 


\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
‘4 and Hereford Water Works. 

Specially adapted for Con- 
i crete Floors and Street Paving. 


PA 
f ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
=F] Quick setting; test 3 parts 
/ Standard Testing Sand, 23u Ibs, 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most lastic, best sand 
carrying, an cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 

adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making jointe i in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c, 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BLUE Li4s Lim®, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements. 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks 

rc, Rai kc, Railway anc and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim“ 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY" MARBLES 
always on hand. 


Fineness, 2,500 IE ‘ 
y meshes to squareinch. with less | °% 
\\ than 10 per cent. residue. Over | 


Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 

Urrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International {xhibition, 

London, 1862. 

“ Model Dwelling,” New- 
\\ castle Exhibition, 1887. 
/ LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
X=7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


DARK GREEN. 


FoR PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


OB WIRING ONLY Manag" 
STRODE & Co. (espreanweee LONDON. | 


EVER FIRM 


BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. ; 
Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE&CO. Gt. Grimsby 


Specialty: ‘‘BALTIC REDWOOD.” | 
i Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards - 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886, 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY 


Telephone :-— 
862. 


Telegrams :— 


“LIMMER, LONDON,” 


fonm OF BLOCK. 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE é 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, — 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. : 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s — 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


In Small Sizes, |.3 33 

FOR =2 =a 

CHAFF CUTTING, (2 a = 2 : 

GRINDING, = a a 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING, “The Best I have had to do with.” 
VENTILATING, B. WensteR. Marsh Gate, Leeds. 


PUMPING, &c. 


HINDLEY. Alex. A. Anderson, Doncaster. 


ASES : FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, Londen, W,0, 


Ss. 
LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES-- 


| 11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
Works—BOURTON, DORSET, 


HE. ": 


{ 
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NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. SWINDON. 

For Extension of Girls’ Department at Ryecroft Schools, | For Building the Westgate School, for the Swindon School 
Newcastle-under-Lyme. Messrs. CHAPMAN & SNAPE, Board. Mr. BRIGHTWEN BINYON, Architect, Ipswich. 
Architects, Newcastle-under-Lyme. Quantities by Archi- Claridge & Bloxham, Banbury ; - - £6,397, 0 oO 
tects. Grimwood & Sons, Sudbury . . “i it 5.000 5 On. O 

&. Bloor, Newcastle . . : . : ~ £720 10. 0 W. Scamell, Cheltenham . ‘ . 5 59797 O01. 0 
S. Wilton, Newcastle . : ‘ ; : on FAZIO 30 J H. Collinson, Teddington . * : - 5,850 0 oO 
Bradbury, Stoke-on-Trent . P orga to 0 H. J. Kite, Salisbury : - : +1790" 0- SG 
Rose Vale Brick & Tile Company, Chesterton we7O2.10." 0 Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth . 4 4 - 5:785 0 O 
T. MADDOCK, Newcastle (accepted) . : 7693.0. 0 W. J. Hobbs, Chipping Norton : é (as5;753 0-0 
W. Gibson, Exeter : : : ; ak §,0308.0' <0 
SOUTHAMPTON. G. Wiltshire, Swindon. : 3 : ve RI0r O19 
for Constructing a Wharf on Platform near the D and E J. Williams, Swindon 7 ‘ - ey5o7717°..0 
Stores at the Town Quay, Southampton. W. Jones, Gloucester 3 : s+ SAO OF O 
“hey mt Thomas Barrett, Swindon ; : ‘ “5453. .O' ea 
F. Bevis, Portsmouth . £2,421 TO! 0.57 2,400..0-. G “t oe be Bassett ° i Las GOB tr 
A. Thorne, London. . 2.200 0 0 2,170 0 O ee oe eon » 2 4 5)4T0.16 4 
; , ; A. CoE, Ipswich (accepted ) ; . ° «1497729050 
H. I. Sanders, Southampton . 2,149 0 Oo 2,119 0 O F.S EP East Gri qd 
J. Bull, Sons & Co, Limited . 2,137 0 0 2,111 0 O A a eid ae abt eg eh! oe %: 2 SSPEARS, 
xT r ; ? Charles Crowe, Tottenham s ; 4,004 0 0 
J. W. Ror & Co. (accepted) . 1,875 10 0 1,851 0 0 ’ 39 
Surveyor’s estimate. : : --- 1,950 0 Oo . ‘ WALSALL. 
For Enlarging Girls’ Board School, Wolverhampton Road, 
sT. ALBANS. Walsall. 
for Connection from the Gas Main and General Gasfittings to H. J. HUNTER (accepted) . ; : : £5320 
Pie canara tats Albans. L oe WEST COWES 
oodchild, St. ans . 3 e ; : . £97 1 ° : 
Peattie, South Kensington . : : ; 1-90) “01. 0 PV REY oie Works, West Cowes. ‘. 
Beate eas ee ee 8 87 6 |S son (ita ck sae ease aa - £250 0 0 
Salisbury, Harpenden . ; c : ; USS O.4:0 3 (accep . ) ; : ; : } 9-24 Apes 
Pocock, St. Albans : P ¢ ; : eyo re. O rs WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
Gentle, ‘Se Albans: 5 : ; : . 6910 o| For Additions, &c, to Priory Restaurant, Weston-super-Mare. 
Thorpe & Bawance, St. Albans ‘ 4 . 60% 0 Messrs. PRICE & WOOLER, Architects, Weston-super-Mare. 
Nace St. Albans (accepted) . : : ‘ 759 1.0 “oO G. Steere. . . - £573 10 Oo 
C. Addicott, Weston- super-Mare. : - ot GO Sesh oe 
ST. LEONARDS. T. Palmer, Weston-super-Mare ; 2 : EeA7QrsO? G 

For Shop-fronts and other Furnishings at Nos. 29, 30 and 32 T. Allen, Weston-super-Mare_ . é , es AF5 HO OF 
Western Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea, for Mrs. G. J. Mills. J. Vowles, Westen-super-Mare . ‘A : 1 442 ORO 
Mr. ARTHUR WELLS, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Hastings. J. Palmer, Weston-super-Mare . : x 1¢°420% G=g0 

H. E. Cruttenden, St. Leonards . : ; aL427 S'S: [O H. A. FORSE, Bristol (accepted) . - : - az CeO 
‘C. & E. Harman, Hastings é 3 ; W427 OO YNYSBWL. 

T. Salter, St. Leonards  . . . « ~ 415 © ©] For Erection of Twenty-two Workmen’s Cottages at Ynysbwl, 
G. Vigor, Hastings. . - 496 0 0 Pontypridd, for the Ynysybwl Building Society. Mr. 
Eldridge & Cruttenden, St. Leonards 2 S 2 304e 1 J. W. BEVAN, Architect, Mountain Ash. 

J. Lester, Hastings . : . - §39f*1O'. 0 : Pechonse: 
TAYLOR BROS. (accepted en : : : Bi-371- 10-9 Ep. EVANS (accepted) , : : . - £143 i0 oO 


VENTILATION. 


GIBBS’ PATENT Se 
Weatherproof 


STRONGEST, 
AND BEST 
IN THE MARKET. 


KINDLY 
_& Ventilators, compare 
Weathocprost PRICE AND GIBBS’ Patent 
eile MAKE. al pe 


GIBBS’ Patent Weatherproof Extractor, No. 3, Registered Design. 
We have pleasure in stating we are now supplying our PATENT WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS made to our 


| Ne. 3 Registered Design as above, at the same price as our No. 1 (Plain Pattern). They are made of heavy Gauge Galvanised Steel, those of 
| 12-inch diameter and upwards being rivetted throughout, rendering them totally independent of solder in all structural parts. In addition all 
| outside edges are fitted with beads which add considerably to their appearance and stability. A glance at our Price List will show that they 
| are at the same time the CHEAPEST VENTILATORS in the Market as well as the most efficient. SEE TESTIMONIALS. 


NLL lh OLA PA Ll ll Vell dl cl cl cl Ll nl 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and all further particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


‘JOHN GIBBS & SON, WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 
at SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. | 


[3] HYGIENIC WORKS, LIVERPOOt.. | Pele wranty—"* Ventilation, Liverpool,’’ Telephone--379. 1,389, 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE Epidemic Hospital, Nottingham, is warmed and ven- 
tilated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


Mr. W. H. RADFORD, C.E, of Nottingham, has been in- 
structed by the Uttoxeter rural sanitary authority to inspect 
and report on the water supply of the town, and if the present 
supply is found inadequate, to prepare a scheme with plans, 
sections, report and estimate for obtaining a further supply 
from the best available sources. 


A FINE new Cambridge-quarter clock was set going the 
other day at St. Mary’s parish church, Stamford, by the Marquis 
of Exeter, the opening service being conducted by the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln and the rector, the Rev. C. H. St. John 
Mildmay, and numerous clergy and laity from the surrounding 
district, the church being crowded at both morning and evening 
services. ‘The clock was made from the designs and plans of 
Lord Grimthorpe, and it shows the time on two large external 
skeleton dials. The makers are Messrs. W. Potts & Son, 
Guildford Street, Leeds, makers of the fine clock at the 
Lincoln Cathedral, St. Mary’s being a copy only on a smaller 
scale, 

A SITE for an infectious diseases hospital has been presented 
to the Malvern Local Board. 

THE gold medal, presented annually by Sir John Pender, 
through Professor Jamieson, to the electrical engineering class 
at the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College, has 
been gained by Mr. Arthur H. Allen. 

THE surveyor to the Coventry City Council reports that 
during the municipal year just closed plans had been passed 
for 188 new dwelling-houses, six new bicycle works and twenty- 
two additions to existing works. 

AT the meeting of the Society of Engineers on Monday, 
December 1, a paper will be read on “ Ship Caissons for Dock 
Basins and Dry Decks,” by Mr. J. J. F. Andrews. 


THE Birmingham Winter Garden Company have contracted 
for the immediate erection on their site in Corporation Street 
of a handsome galvanised-iron pavilion, 200 feet long and 
100 feet wide, fitted up with every convenience for the holding 
of exhibitions and entertainments. The erection will remain 
on the ground during the building operations, and will.be so 
arranged that not only the shops and hotel but the Winter 


Garden itself can be completed before its removal. The 
Winter Garden will, in fact; pe: built all around and above the 
pavilion, which will then be taken to pieces and removed by 
the contractor. 


THE enlargement of the West Bromwich Hospital is pro- 
posed. It has been decided to build two circular wards to 
contain twelve beds each, with four small wards adjoining to 
contain one bed each, to remove the mortuary, laundry, &c., 
and to put up a new operating-room ; to convert the present 
operating-room into a ward with two beds, to provide additional 
sleeping-rooms for the nurses, and to make some other minor 
alterations and improvements. — 


Az the meeting of the Birmingham City Council on 
Tuesday several tenders for the supply of furniture and fittings 
for the Victoria Courts, amounting in the aggregate to 7,287. 12s., 
were accepted. With reference to the tender for furniture 
received from Messrs. Chamberlain, King & Jones, it was 
explained that they undertook to pay the workmen employed 
on the work not less than the standard rate of wages in the: 
district. 


A SMALL sectional catalogue has been issued by Bennett’s 
Ironfoundry Company, of Ardwick, Manchester, relating to new 
tables and over-doors recently brought out by the company, 
two branches of work they have lately added to their business. 
There is a good variety of designs (all registered) of round ~ 
and square tables for restaurants, hotels, gardens, &c, also 
occasional tables and flower-stands, which are sure to find 
favour. 


ON December 1 Mr. Gilbert Dalziel will publish ¥udy 
Almanac for 1891, which will be fully illustrated by M. Greiffen- 
hagen, William Parkinson, A. Chasemore, Alfred Bryan, Fred. 
Pegram, Alfred Gray, H. R. Millar, J. B. Clark, Hal Ludlow, 
Bernard Partridge and Fred. Barnard. A specialty will be 
found in the twelve drawings, “‘ Mems. for the Month,” by the 
last-named artist. st 


PLANS for new Board-schools to be erected in Victoria 
Road, Middlesbrough, from the-designs of Mr. J. M. Bottomley, 
architect, of Albert Road, Middlesbrough, have been approved, 
and tenders are to be got for the work, the estimated cost of 
which is 10,000/, x 

ALTERATIONS are to be made at the Corn Market Build 
ings, Edinburgh. It is proposed to convert the two vacant 
upper flats of the building into dwelling-houses, and to convert 


Glasgow Branch:— ~ 
137 WEST REGENT = 
STREBT.. 4. = 


Telegraphic Address :— 
“ Patella, London.” 


Head Office & Works :— 
POWNALL ROAD, / 
DALSTON. | 


Telephone No. 1140. 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above ad 


dress. 
ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTAER ELECTRIO WORK FREE OF CHARGE. 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton,1882 = 


rae SEELSEY’sS 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices:—12i High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 


SKELSEY'S \W\ 


a 


x 


CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 


Improved Welsbach System. 
THE COMPANY 1S PREPARED TO PROVE BY ACTUAL TEST A SAVING OF 
OVER 50 PER GENT. OF GAS COMPARED WITH OTHER SYSTEMS. 


Price of Lamp (including fitting in London), 10s. : 
| Price of Lamp, with Ice Shade, 10s. 6d. 


Anyone interested in this industry can inspect the Company's works on presenting a card to 
the Secretary or Manager. 


ESTIMATES FREE. For further particulars apply to 


The INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT COMPANY, Lin, 


14 PALMER STREET, WESTMINSTER 


(Close to ST. JAMES’S PARK STATION), 
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a part of the second and the whole of the third floor of the 
tenement immediately to the west of the building into dwelling- 
houses. The alterations will consist of the lowering of certain 
floors, the insertion of steel beams, and the erection of brick 
and wood partitions, with the incidental work in connection 
therewith. 

MEssrs. JOHN Ross & SON, of Fearn, N.B., began the con- 
struction of the Black Isle Railway on Monday. Fora length 
of 13} miles the contract price is 54,3472. 

Tue Surrey County Council has arranged for a conference 
at Newington next month, to consider the advisability of for- 
mulating a comprehensive scheme for the disposal of the 
sewage of the towns and districts in the valley of the river 
Wey. 

ON Wednesday, at a sitting of the Tynwald Court in 
Douglas, the petition of the Douglas Town Commissioners for 
leave to borrow 4,500/. for the erection of a public abattocr was 
and referred to a committee to report on the question 
of a site. The report of the committee of the Court respecting 
the swing-bridge over Ramsey Harbour and further improve- 
ments on the Mooragh estate was presented. The committee 
reported generally that it appeared essential that the works 
should be carried out, and that borrowing powers to the extent 
of 14,000/. should be sought. 

At the Hamilton Dean of Guild Court consideration was 
given to the building line of Mr. Aitken’s new property in 
Union Street. Dean of Guild Small explained that since the 
plans had passed the Dean of Guild Court it had been dis- 
covered that the proposed line was an encroachment on the 
road, while if the building was put back it would form an ugly 
corner. Mr. Purdie made an onslaught on the Dean of Guild 
‘Court, describing them as weans who knew nothing about plans 
or buildings. The Dean :—The Court had nothing to do with 
the lining. Mr. Purdie said he would not be a party to what 
was being done. The Dean :—That is a serious business. By 
8 to 2 it was resolved, in the circumstances, not to insist on 
Mr. Aitken going back the statutory distance. 


TuE Salford Borough Council, at their last meeting, accepted 
the tenders of Messrs. R. Neill & Sons for the general contract 
of the Regent Road Baths, amounting to 7,897/, and Messrs. 
Bradford’s for the engineering and boiler, amounting to 1,069/. 
“The designs are by Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewoods, architects, 
Manchester, and were selected in a competition. The land is 


Derby Street, and is well adapted for its purpose, being in a 
populous neighbourhood. The Broughton New Baths, designed 
by the same architects, are advancing rapidly towards com- 
pletion. The Baths Committee are sanguine of having them 
ready for occupation next summer. 

A PERMANENT church, in place of the present iron building, 
is to be erected in Newark Street, Greenock, plans for which 
have been prepared by Dr. Rowand Anderson. 


MECHANICAL PROGRESS. 


A MEETING of the members of the Birmingham and Midland 
Engineering Society, in connection with the Midland Institute, 
was held last week, in the large lecture theatre of the Institute, 
for the purpese of hearing a lecture from Mr. G. Croydon 
Marks, on “ Mechanical Progress.” Mr. J. H. Stone, chair- 
man, pointed out that the society was formed at the beginning 
of last year, and now numbered 120 members. The society 
had been greatly encouraged by many of the leading manufac- 
turers of the town, who had invited the members to inspect 
their works. Those who directed the institute felt that the 
claims of the engineering and mechanical classes were 
getting beyond the means of the institute, and they thought 
that it was wisest to hand them over to the care of the City 
Council. They felt sorry that they should have to do so, 
and yet the classes had increased to such an extent that they 
thought it their duty to do so. Mr. Croydon Marks then 
delivered his lecture. He remarked that the prominence 
which the city of Birmingham occupied in the mechanical 
world justified him in looking back somewhat further than he 
would otherwise have done to- see from what beginning 
mechanism had been led up to its present state. During the 
last week they had been told in some of the papers that so far 
as regarded enterprise they had fallen short of what their fore- 
fathers had done, and that in one particular instance, the navy, 
they had passed from all reasonable bounds. He, however, 
contended that they had at least been able to hold their own, 
that they were keeping pace with the time, and that there 
was such a thing as mechanical progress. Mr. Marks, 
by a series of oxy-hydrogen views, showed the advance 
which had been made in all classes of mechanical work. The 
first view was of a warship of the time of the Norman Conquest. 
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zion followed, and the lecturer pointed out the step which had : 
been made in the 560 years from the Norman ship to the Great THE LARMANJAT PATENT TILEWORKS. 
larry, and the far greater one which had been made in the é 
300 and more years which had elapsed from the time of the | THE works of Mr. S. L. Martin, proprietor, for the manu-- 
Great Harry to that of the present naval vessels. Views were | facture of “original Roman tiles,” are situated in Manor Street, 
also shown illustrative of the proper mode in the construction | Clapham, adjoining a siding at Clapham Road Station, within. 
of lighthouses, vehicles of various kinds, bridges, pumping and | three miles of Charing Cross and City. The tiles as described 
all kinds of hydraulic lifting appliances. A resolution was | are the exact reproductions of the old Roman mosaic, relics of 
passed thanking Mr. Marks for his lecture, and expressing the | which are still to be seen in several temples, forums, baths, &c.,, 
opinion that great advancement had been, and still was being, | in the Palace of the Czesars, &c. They are everlasting, non- 
made in mechanical industry. A vote of thanks to the Chair- | absorbent and perfectly true in shape. The colours are subdued 
man terminated the meeting. and the designs artistic, resisting the influence of any climate ;- 
they are suitable for external or internal purposes. Having a: 
esi Tae ae perfectly polished surface they are particularly adapted for 
walls and floors of public buildings, churches, mansions, 
RUGBY CEMENT CASE. theatres, conservatories, halls, &c. Being impervious to 
InN the Chancery Division on Friday, before Mr. Justice | moisture, ink and other stains are easily removed by simply 
Stirling, Mr. Graham Hastings, Q.C., referring to the case | washing the stained tiles with a solution of soda, whereas such. 
Rugby Portland Cement Company v. Rugby and Newbould | stains permeate the ordinary tiles and are irremovable. : 
Company, said that he had a motion for an injunction against The tiles are produced without the agency of fire. They are 
the defendants, practically for passing off their goods as the | consolidated at the first stage by the application of intense- 
goods of the plaintiff company. Council were satisfied that it | hydraulic pressure. It is claimed for them that, laid as pave- 
was a case which should be only heard once. It was a heavy | ment, they are as enduring as the best of pavements that are 
case which, if taken, would occupy the greater part of the day, | practically insensible to wear, and that they will stand the 
as the evidence was very voluminous ; and it would be better | largest amount of traffic than any of the most crowded of 
that the motion should stand over till the trial of the action, and | London business premises, such as, for instance, co-operative 
that application should be made when the parties were ready. | stores can boast of. In fact, they have been laid most. 
There was a direct conflict of evidence. Mr. Beale, Q.C., who | successfully at the Junior Army and Navy Stores, Regent 
appeared for the defendants, wanted to know whether his | Street, where they have been thoroughly tested for some 
friend abandoned his notice of motion. Mr. Hastings said | years. As a matter of good taste, many persons will prefer 
he abandoned nothing, and asked whether Mr. Beale would | the ornamental effect of this pavement to that obtained by 
give an undertaking, or keep an account. Mr. Beale declined | other systems, especially in buildings where dignity and 
to give any undertaking. He said the plaintiffs had moved | stateliness have been chiefly considered in the design. As. 
upon a trade mark, and his clients (the defendants) had struck | the many merits of this system become more known, it is sure. 
the trade mark off. Mr. Hastings said his friend moved to | to find favour, and as the cost is only half, or possibly but a 
remove the trade mark from the register. His lordship said he | third of the cost of other ornamental tilework, it is well worth 
observed that the notice of motion sought to restrain the | an examination. The judgment will probably then be formed: 
defendants from infringing a certain trade mark, giving the | that the excellence of the tilework is inversely as high as the 
number, but that in the amended writ which he had before | cost is low. 
him, in which the trade mark was again referred to with the The various and numerous patterns of the tiles have been 
number, that had since been altered ; therefore the action was | artistically considered in the designs, not being of the 
gone so far as that number was concerned. There would be no | geometrical, but rather of a free and artistic nature. There: 
order as regarded No. 43,266 on this motion, and the rest of | being no baking or firing, any curved or rounded form of orna- 
the motion would stand for the trial, with liberty to apply when | ment can be perfectly and evenly produced, and there is no 
the parties were ready. 
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may be required by the architect or decorator to harmonise 
with the surrounding decorations. As the tiles are 9-inch 
square, and being thus perfectly true in shape, it will be seen at 
once that there is a great saving in time and expense in the 
laying. 

The process of manufacture is an interesting one to witness, 
and was carefully explained to us by Mr. Martin. The tile 
consists of a base composed of a special hydraulic cement, 
mixed with a certain quantity of silica, and upon this the 
mosaic pattern which has been previously prepared in special 
and expensive moulds is deposited. 

This is then subjected to the very heavy pressure of 2 tons 


to the square inch, applied by hydraulic presses and driven by | 


steam-power, and by this means consolidating the tile to one 
homogeneous mass, which becomes intensely hard after going 
through subsequent operations. When finished off entirely 
the surface of the tile is as smooth as though polished. The 
glassy glaze of tilework of course cannot be produced without 
firing, but in its place there is what may be called the dull glaze 
found in tilework of the best kind. Ifanything, age adds to the 
durability. The action of traffic could only result in im- 
perceptible wear, which has the effect of keeping the ornamental 
design always at its best. 


It may occur to some that unburnt tiles could not possess | 
the greatest durability or strength. A second thought would, | 


however, show that in actual point of durability nothing com- 
pares with concrete, and considering that the tilework possesses 
the nature of concrete productions, it is then easy to see what 
strength it really has, and that instead of deteriorating with 
age it becomes even stronger and harder. Wet or moisture 
can do it no injury, all moisture having a hardening effect. 
Although the principal feature of Mr. Martin’s manufacture 
is the production of floor and wall tiles, yet some very good 
pressed bricks are made, either plain, for dam, conduit, or 
building work. For ornamental purposes, they are faced with 
any colour or tint, and are valuable for dados and facings. By 
an inexpensive process, Mr. Martin produces an embossed or 
diapered effect upon any of the pattern or plain tiles. These 
are specially made for swimming and Turkish baths, affordin 
excellent foothold to the bathers, and preventing the slipping, 
which causes so many accidents where ordinary tiling is 
employed. We are informed that these “ original Roman 
tiles” have been laid in London in some of the most important 


positions, where very great daily traffic takes place, with perfect 
success as to wear, and that orders are being received in con- 
sequence for important works, although the manufacture has. 
been but a short time brought before the notice of the archi- 
tectural profession by advertisement. In Paris a similar tiling. 
is very extensively used in the paving of the principal arcades, 
theatres and street improvements. 

In conclusion, we may add that we believe this manufacture 
meets a very important want now experienced for decorative 
tilework at a moderate price, and should give satisfaction to. 
those who will try them, and we propbesy for them an 
important future. We are pleased to note that English labour 
is employed in the manufacture. Sheets showing the tilework 
in various designs can be obtained from Mr. Martin on 
application. 


THE SHIP RAILWAY SCHEME. 


AS intimated some little time ago, says the Aderdeen Free 
Press, it is proposed to form a syndicate to purchase and work. 
the flexible car ship railway patents of Mr. William Smith, 
M.Inst.C.E, harbour engineer, Aberdeen, in this country and 
abroad. Preliminary to the floating of the syndicate Mr. W. R. 
Kinipple, the well-known engineer, and Sir E. J. Reed, M.P.,. 
were asked to pronounce an opinion upon Mr. Smith’s inven- 
tion. The report of Mr. Kinipple, endorsed by Sir Edward 
Reed, has now been issued on behalf of the promoters of the 
scheme. Mr. Kinipple, in the course of his report, says :— 
The object of Mr. Smith’s invention is the conveyance of 
ocean-going vessels inland or overland upon a suitable car 
running upon a double or multiple line of railway, and drawn. 
by ordinary locomotives ; the vessel while upon the car resting 
upon a series of canvas bags filled with water and thus being 
entirely waterborne. In order to judge more fully recsarding 
the ship railway system, I deemed it advisable to visit the. 
Edinburgh Exhibition and examine the line laid down and cars 
and boats at work there in company with some one thoroughly 
qualified to give an opinion as to whether a ship of large 
tonnage could be safely transported overland by the proposed 
system. Accordingly, Sir E. J. Reed, KC.B,F.RS., Mem. 
Council Inst. C.E , and late H.M. Chief Constructor of the Navy, 
agreed to meet me at the exhibition, and in company with Mr. 
Smith we examined the railway. Sir E. J. Reed and myself ex- 
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amined the system carefully, had the boat shipped on to the car, 


transported over the railway and unshipped at the other , 
end. We paid especial attention to the action which took place 


at changes of curvature and gradient, and we are both of 
opinion that the system is a thoroughly practical one, and that 
by means of it vessels of large tonnage can be safely transported 
overland. The advantages of this system of transport are so 
obvious that it seems almost unnecessary for me to refer to 
them. Wherever an ordinary railway is feasible a ship railway 
can also be constructed, and vessels conveyed overland from 
sea to sea, or inland to any destined point. It has all the 
merits of a ship canal, with the great advantages of the cost per 
mile being a mere fraction of that of a canal, whilst its traffic 


capacity would be greater as the speed of transport. would be - 
higher. As is well known, there are many places where ship — 
canals would be most serviceable, yet the elevation and cther | 


features of the country to be traversed are such that, although 
presenting no difficulty in regard to railway construction, they 
are prohibitive for canals on account of the great cost of locks 
or lifts, viaducts, embankments, &c., which would be required, 
For such places the ship railway is eminently suited, as there 
would practically be no extra expense in construction on account 
of difference of level along the route to be traversed. A fur- 
ther important advantage which the ship railway possesses 
is the simple manner in which it may be enlarged 
when desired for the conveyance of vessels of increased 
tonnage. No existing works would be disturbed, nor would 


there be any interference with the ordinary traffic along | 


the line during the progress of the widening ; and as the bridges 
spanning roads, streams, &c., would all be under bridges, there 
would be no necessity to pull down or disturb any of these, 
but merely to widen them. With canals the case is altogether 
different. To increase their capacity by deepening or widening 
nearly all structural works, such as quay walls, locks, lifts, 
bridges, &c., would be interfered with, and would require to be 
rebuilt. The ship railway system is, in reality, most elastic in 
regard to its adaptability to suit the requirements of an expand- 
ing trade. It must further be kept in view that the ship 
railway being merely a series of tracks laid to the ordinary 
4 feet 5 inch gauge, with ordinary locomotives used for the 


purposes of traction, there is nothing to prevent ordinary | 


railway traffic—especially goods and minerals—being carried 
on in addition to the ship traffic, and connections established 
with the railway system of the country. I need hardly point 
out that at any town or locality along the route of a ship 


railway a basin or dock may be constructed in which vessels 


may lie afloat and receive or discharge cargo, and adjoining 
which shipbuilding may be carried on, so that this latter 
industry, instead of being confined, as at present, to certain 
suitable localities on our coasts and rivers, may be carried on 


_ in the districts where the iron is produced, and save the cost of 


| Carriage or freight of material. There are several suit- 
able routes in this country where ship railways could not 
fail to be highly remunerative. One of these is from 
the Mersey to the Humber, connecting, say, the port 
of Goole with the Manchester Ship Canal at Manchester, 
and utilising the canal for the remainder of the route. Another 
suitable route would be from the Severn to the Mersey or 
Manchester Canal vé@ Gloucester, Worcester, Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton and Stafford, and a third suitable route would 
be from the Solway to the Tyne, and a further one from the 
Forth to the Clyde. I have not yet surveyed any of these 
proposed routes, and therefore cannot at present state what the 
actual cost of these ship railways would be ; brt from a general 
knowledge of the country I should consider 35,c0o/, per mile 
as being sufficient to cover the cost of a railway capable of 
accommodating vessels of 1,000 tons burthen. I have, how- 
ever, in company with Mr. Smith, gone over the route for a 


' ship railway to connect the Bristol and English Channels, and - 


_ made myself sufficiently familiar with the country to speak with 
_ some accuracy as to the route to be adopted, and also to give 
an approximate estimate of the cost. Our examination of the 
proposed route was made on the 11th and 12th ult., and em- 
| braced the south coast between Lyme Regis and Seaton, and 
| a Strip of country from one to two miles in breadth between 
| Seaton and Burnham, in the Bristol Channel. There would be 
| no engineering difficulties, and indeed the route ail through 
| is exceptionally favourable to low cost of construction. The 
| total length of line is about 38 miles, and this, together 
| with the harbour works required at both ends, and the 
| equipment, consisting of locomotives, bogies and ships, cars, 
| or cradles, I estimate at 1,350,000/, or, adding 150,00c/. for 


contingencies, say in round figures 1,500,000/, I have estimated 


| the earnings of such a ship railway at 125,oco/. per annum, and 
' after deducting one-third for working expenses, the sum of 
83,3342. would be available for dividend, which would give 
| dividend is based upon a freight of 6d. per ton of cargo, but for 
| every additional charge of Id. per ton the dividend on the 
' ordinary shares would be increased 13 percent. In this report 
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IT have not dealt with the minute mecharical details of the THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


system, but I have examined these and am satisfied that they 


are thoroughly practical. In conclusion, I may say that the ee . 
idea of a Bi nie has not originated with Mr. Smith, but THE following have been ass, spl ieee Ris 
his inventions, for which he has obtained patent rights, have elected to various classes of membership at the ballot of 
alone provided, so far as I am aware, the practical solution of Saturday, November 22, 1890 :— ; 
the problem of conveying a ship safely overland on a railway As Fellows.-— Stephen Bailey, Wellington, Somerset ; 
with variable curves and gradients. Robert Buck Broster, Keighley ; George Buckley, Halifax ; 
Sir E. J. Reed, in his endorsement of Mr. Kinipple’s report, | Henry Philip Chalk, Linton ; William Clarkson, Poplar; George 
says :—I concur generally with this report. Although I cannot Radcliffe Cobham, Gravesend ; Samuel Hood Cowper Coles, 
of course confirm from personal knowledge these statements | Crickhowell; Brian Bollans Hird Cowgill, Bradford; Henry 
and estimates, which are the result of the joint survey of the | Brook Dransfield, Huddersfield ; Edward Fillingham, Hull ; 
country between the Bristol Channel and south coast by Mr. George William Finn, Faversham ; Thomas Hills Forsyth, 
Kinipple and Mr. Smith, I see no reason for questioning their Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Edwin Fox, jun., Gresham_ Street, 
correctness. Mr. Smith’s patented improvements supply those | E.C.; Arthur Richard Gradwell, Blackburn ; Thomas Thornton 
simplifications of the ship railway system which were needed | Green, Poultry, E.C.; William Benjamin Hebditch, South Pether- 
ton ; Isaac Matthews Jones, Chester ; John Kidwell, Rochester ; 


to enable it to be largely and economically adopted. I see no nn 
reason why ordinary ships should not be perfectly well trans- | Edward Osmond, Upton Pyne; William Henry Parker, 
William Parkin, Retford; Albert Woodward 


ported, with absolute safety, and at small cost, in the manner Worcester 5 | C : : t 
proposed Parry, Reading ; Frederick Cecil Parsons, Brighton ; Frederick 


In the circular letter issued by the promoters of the pro- | Atkinson Powell, Kennington Road, SE., and Monmouth ; 
posed syndicate, it is stated that Mr. Smith’s patent rights Arthur Stirling Pridmore, Junction Road, N. ; Peter Purves, 
extend to Great Britain, the United States, Canada, France, | Huntingdon, and Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; Henry Adair 
Belgium and Germany. An agreement has been entered into Rawlins, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; Ithel Treharne Rees, 
between Mr. Smith and Mr. Kinipple to act as joint engineers Cardiff; Richard George Scriven, Castle Ashby; William 
to the proposed syndicate, and for the carrying out of works in Scroggs, Kidlington; Harry Samuel Senior, Sturminster 
connection with Mr. Smith’s patents, and especially for the | Newton ; Harry Russell Smith, Bradford ; Edward Tidman, 
proposed ship railway between Bridgwater and Seaton, or Connaught Mansions, S.W.; Joseph Harling Turner, Kil- 
Weymouth. Sir E. J. Reed has consented to act as con- marnock ; Edward James Turton, Barton-on-Humber; John 
sulting naval architect and engineer to the proposed syndicate ; Allen Waddington, Hertford; Francis Elliott Walker, York; 
Messrs. Ingledew, Ince & Colt, of London, as solicitors ; and | Albert Mellor Walsh, Macclesfield ; Herbert Fuller Waring, 
the London Joint Stock Bank, Limited, as bankers. The | Maidstone; Herbert Walter Williams, Norwich ; Stephen 
capital of the Syndicate Company will be 30,000/., viz. in 3,000 | Woodbridge, jun. Brentford; Lionel Burnet Woodforde, 
tol, shares ; 15,000/. of which is to be subscribed in cash, and | Merton, Thetford ; William Booth Woodhead, Bradford; and 
15,000. to be issued as fully paid-up shares. The terms on Robert Walter Wordsworth, Whitemoor, Ollerton. 
which Mr. Smith has agreed to sell the existing plant at the | As Professional Associates (having passed the Qualifying 
Edinburgh Exhibition, and the whole of his patent rights, with | Exantination).—Francis Reginald Armytage, Pump Court, 
the exception of those for the United States, to the proposed Temple, E.C,; Cecil Hugh Aylen, New Broad Street, E.C. ; 
syndicate are 2,000/. in cash and 15,000/. in fully paid-up Frederick Herbert Bancroft, Manchester; Thomas Barclay, 
shares. The application money of five shillings per share will Birmingham ; Maurice Frederick Beadel, Gresham Street, 
be deposited with the bankers in the joint names of Mr. E.C.; Arthur Body, Chippenham ; Frederick Edward Boulting, 
Smith and Mr. Kinipple, until the full capital has been sub- | Mornington Road, N.W.; Frederick Henry Brackett, Cheap- 
scribed, and if the capital be not subscribed within six months — side, E.C_; George William Cobham, Gravesend; Frank 
from the date of the circular letter, it will be returned in full to Minshull Elgood, Wimpole Street, W.; Francis Ellis, jun., 
the applicants. . Patricroft ; William Forrest, Penarth; Arthur Norman Gar- 


Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke~on-Trent. Established 1847. 


THE LANE END WORKS, Lime 


(Chairman—J, SPENCER BALFouR, M.P. General Manager—T. FREEMAN.) 


London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
GLAZED BRICES: 


CLAY—Non-absorbent and Ferruginous. GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 


TRADE MARE, 


<E—l 


L.t.W. 


BRIOKS.—P1 i 4 
“Cast iron Glaze.” GLAZED TILES, TILES —Ploace specity 
L.E.W. 


With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and_ CEILINGS. 
N.B.—These cannot detach through Vibration or Damp 


Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOUSE, including 
Messrs. SPIERS & PoND’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
was carried out by the LANE END WoRKs, Limited. 
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COMYN CHING & CO., CASTLE STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON. W.C. 


TEBBUTT’S patent “SAFETY”’ BRICK 


: FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
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rard, Cannon Street, E.C.; Alexander Goddard, Kni 
Ealing ; James Henry 
Hodgkinson, Staleybridge ; Gilbert Plantagenet Mitchell Innes, 
Chester; Walter Robert Kay, Bury ; Graham Harley Mould, 


Spinneys; Alexander Ernest Green, 


Thornton Heath; George Osenton, jun., 


Edward John Partridge, Fleet Street, E.C. ; Joseph Perkins, 
Birmingham ; Richmond Pinder, Upper Baker Street ; Herbert 
Edward Prall, Dartford ; FrankJ. Ruddle, Spring Gardens, S.W.; 
Edwin Savill, New Broad Street, E.C.; Charles Frederick 
Slater, Richmond, Surrey; James Frederick Kemp Smith, 
Market Harborough ; Walter Wadman Snailum, Trowbridge ; 
William Wilton Rix Spelman, Norwich; Ernest George Verity, 
Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. ; Hugh Calthrop Webster, 
Street, E.C. ; and Charles Bruce Wood, Parson’s Green, S.W. 
As Associates.—Reginald Ward, Spring Gardens, S.W., 


and John Wrightson, Downton, Wilts. 


HIGH-PRESSURE STATION, BIRMINGHAM. 


THERE is a story, 


hydraulic lift into the building, He had 


the effect of lifts upon rentals, and he was therefore 
surprised when the top-floor offices found tenants 
quickly than those of the first and second floors. 

quietude and open daylight 
a value which became for 
tenants the determining factor of their choice so soon as the 
access te every floor was made equally easy ; and he discovered 
too late that he had let off a number of his best rooms at 
We commend the story to manu- 
The maintenance of one of these 
lifts may, however, be so serious an addition to its first cost as 
to make any but one of the very largest owners of office 
property ponder long over estimates before adopting it. 
thing depends upon the pressure at which the local authority 
If it be strong enough to do the work 
the record of the water - meter need not be 
In proportion as it 
and more apparatus 
Corporation 
moting the use of lifts, particularly within the improvement 
area, is manifest ; for by making it, easier to let offices they 


reckoned upon the value of that 
which are obtained sous /es tozts, 


uncommonly low rentals. 
facturers of hydraulic lifts. 


supplies water. 
of the lift, 
feared like a second conscience. 
is weak, more water must be used, 
employed. The interest of the 


which we believe to be perfectly authentic, 
says the Birmingham Post, of a Liverpool leaseholder who 
built a block of shops and offices in that city, 
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Mount Street, W.; 


centre of the city, 
Gresham 


since. 
high-pressure engines 


and put a | gas-engine. 


had no experience of 


is to pump water into 
20 feet high and 18 
diminish in bulk when 


will force the water. 


Every- | loaded with 80 tons of 


in pro- | 20 horse-power engine 


ghton | will augment rateable values. 
cheapening the use of lifts, 
the saving, this margin of 
with the more economical use of the city’s water, may at length 
pay the cost of a high-pressure plant. 
Water Committee’s engineer) has, 
that the provision of water at high 
area is a good commercial speculation ; and we are within 
measurable distance of seeing the requisite plant completed, 
The City Council sanctioned the requisite expenditure in March 
last, at which time sixty-one hydraulic lifts were in use in the 
us‘ng 80,000 
yielding a rental of about r,000/. a year. Applications were then 
in hand for nine lifts more, 


almost opposite the Assize Courts. 
600 square yards, in Dalton Street, leased ‘from the Improve- 
ment Committee at an annual rental of 35 per yard, and it 
consists, roughly speaking, of two 
accumulators will be lodged, 
for a couple of 20 horse-power gas-engines and a single 10-horse 
The May 
ing of small architectural pretensions, but this did not mean 
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But that is not. all, If, while 
they can appropriate a portion of 
profit, when considered together 


Mr. J. W. Gray (the 


indeed, clearly demonstrated 
pressure within the business 


gallons of water daily and 


and other applications have come in 


The shell of the station which is to accommodate the 


may be seen from Corporation Street, 
It stands on a site of 


Square towers in which 
and an engine-house with space 


or referred to it the other day as a build- 


proposed to increase the pressure. 
The use of the engines referred to 
large accumulators—upright cylinders, 
Inches in diameter. Water does not 
under pressure, so that the cylinders are 


very much | that it is an entirely unpleasing structure, 
much more The method in which it is 
He had not | is not difficult to expound. 


not charged in the same sense that cylinders may be filled with 
compressed steam or any other gas. 
with what may be described as a piston-lid, which rests on the 
water and is weighted to such an extent as may be compatible — 
with the strength of the mains and pipes into which this weight 


But each cylinder is fitted 


In this case 
furnace slag, 


each accumulator will be 
and the effect will be to fill 


certain mains with water at a pressure of 700 lb. per square 
inch, ten times the pressure of 
This means that, applied to lifts, one-tenth the quantity of 
water now used will do the same 
done by the three engines amount 


water in the existing mains. 


work ; and should the work 
only to that which a single 
could do working night and day, there 


would bea saving of 216,0c0,0co gallons of water every year. 
Such a quantity is estimated to be 


worth 6,000/. to the Depart- 


PU 2 5) 
Contractors to 1h... British and 
Colonial Governments, 


Copper ALFRED HANDS 
Shan: AND CO, 
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Franklin Works, 
Haggerston, E 
AND 
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FIELD, 


Qn 


J YORE, 1889, 


BRIGHTON, 1899, 
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AVENARIUS., 


World-famed Preservative of Wood, Ropes, &c., 
and Preventive of Dampness in Walls. 
Used with immense success by Military Authorities, Board 
of Works, Railway Companies, Tramways, Mines, Builders, 
Contractors, Public Gardens, Estates, Brewers, &c. &c. 


ANTIOXIDE 


(Registered), 
Sure Preventive of Rust on all kinds of Tron, Steel, and 
other Metals. Protector of Paint on Wood or Iron. Pro- 
tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to 
the weather, Finest Material for Producing Enamel Paints, 
Only to be had from 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, 


Or their authorised Agents. 


REGISTERED 
“O34 1S199y 
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Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


& CO 
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‘CONDON SHOW ROOM ISS. ‘QUEEN VICTORIA.ST Ec. 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show-|21 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 


rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railing, &c. 


Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work, 


Coil Cases. 


‘Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” 


With Lifting Fire, 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854, 


] 


surpassed. 


PHENIX FIRE OFRIGE, 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 


5? CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1782. Bos: 


Lowest Current Rates. 


Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 


Assured free of all Liability. 


Electric Lighting Rules supplied. 


W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries - 


R. J. STEGGLES, 


34 Caversham Road, 


JOHN CLARK, 


Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 
High St., New Oxford St., W.C., 
Manufacturer of every de- 
scription of useful 
and orna- 
mental 


Lime Screens, 
Special low Quotations 
for Wirework for the protec. 
. tion of Windows and Skylights. Price 
Lists and Illustrations post free on application. 
Half-inch Mesh, 43d. per toot super. Estab. 1855. 
Telegraphic Address; ‘‘Pheasantry, Lendon.” Special 
Attention given to Architects’ Designs, 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


LONDON, S.E. 
1 Branch Establish ment « : 
11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.E, 


Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil | 


Plate Manufacturers 
To H.M.Ofice of Works and Stationery Office, Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 

All Instruments guaranteed. Qua'ity, accuracy, and prices un- 
O: iginal Manutacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
tractors, Curves, es ae Genes ae Re adeame 
Mi i 62 , three stamps. nei ’ 
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ment, less about 390/,, the cost of pumping. It is fair to say, | 
however, that the engine-power provided is much in excess of 
immediate requirements. If there be an addition of fifteen to 
the number of lifts now in use the annual saving of water | 
will at first be only about 33,c00,coo gallons, and its 
value will be about 900/, The Department will forego 
about 40 per cent. of its present charges to lift-users, 
that is to say, some 310/, so that the difference may 
be roughly computed at 600/, This sum just represents interest 
at 4 per cent. on 15,000/, the expenditure which the scheme 
involves; but of that expenditure 8,500/. is reserved for the 
future laying down of high-pressure mains, as occasion may 
require, Mains of the value of 2,500/. are already in position, 
having been laid in advance before Corporation Street and 
New Street were paved with wocd. The annual cost of main- 
tenance, calculated on the supposition that 24,000,000 gallons 
of water will be called for every year, is estimated at 1,000/, 
exclusive of interest. The mains in question run down Cor- 
poration Street from Newton Street to New Street, down 
Martineau Street to Dale End, up New Street from High 
Street to Hill Street, along Paradise Street to Easy Row, and 
thence round to Edmund Street, where at present they termi- 
nate at the Council House. That it will be necessary at an 
early date to lay other mains can hardly be doubted, for even 
under the adverse conditions of low pressures which have 
hitherto obtained, the use of hydraulic lifts has increased of 
late years with great rapidity. Whereas now the number in 
use or in actual contemplation is between seventy and eighty, 
the Department five years ago supplied water only to thirty. 
No apprehensions need be entertained as to the safety of 
these high-pressure mains. It is true that if some section 
of piping should burst, a column of water of considerable 
volume and resistless force would issue from the ground ; 
that panic would probably fill the breast of every spec- 
tator: and that when the nearest stopcock had been 
turned, people who were ascending in lifts at that precise 
moment would find themselves poised liked Mahomet’s coffin 
between earth and heaven, without power to climb an inch 
higher. But the contingency would not be so serious as one is 
inclined to imagine. The damage done by the escaping water 
could not be so grievous as in the case which befel at Aston, 
because the mischief would be at once perceived at the engine- 
station, and would cease as soon as the accumulators were 
empty ; the panic would resolve itself into a passive interest, 
and the people in lifts might let themselves down, though they 


could not ascend. Finally, the whole supposition appears to 
be baseless—Mr. Gray will perhaps say gratuitous. The mains 
as put down are all tested zz stu to a pressure of 1,600 lb.—a 
test more than twice as severe as that which they will suffer in 
actual working—and are laid too deep to be affected by frost 
or exceptional traffic. 

The completion of the scheme will be hailed with much 
satisfaction by Mr. Superintendent Tozer and the fire brigade. 
The number of tall buildings in the centre of the town, and the 
“ flue-like” construction of many of them, have long been a 
source of anxiety to him and to the Watch Committee. The 
presence of high-pressure mains will add to the equipment of 
the brigade more than several new fire-engines would do. Of 
course, it will not be possible to draw water from them directly, 
because no hose is at present made which would not fly into 
shreds when subjected to a pressure of 700 lb. per square inch ; 
but it will be possible to inject a regulated supply of high- 
pressure water into the weaker mains. 


THE FLOODING OF THE SHIP CANAL WORKS. 


So great progress has been made towards the completion of 
the canal that its Manchester end now lies in long, wide 
sections, which, cut almost to their full depth, run in a 
comparatively straight line between the windings of the Irwell. 
These sections, says the Manchester Guardian—in parts lying 
parallel to and at others facing the river, end on—have, indeed, 
here and there been fully completed, and the water of the 
Irwell at one or the other end of the section is free to ebb and 
flow with the rise or fall of the river. But the greater number 
of the sections, each of which may be about a mile long, where 
they come in contact with the river are parted from it by dams. 
Hard by Barton Bridge and at other points the river has been 
diverted from its old course in order that part of the natural 
bed may be absorbed in the cutting. A long dam will in such 
parts run directly between the new course of the river and the 
canal bed, and also, it may be, carry one of the many lines of 
railway which are necessary for the removal of the hundreds of 
thousands of tons of soil, stone and sand which have during the 
past few years, as if by superhuman means, been taken away. 
It was therefore obvious that with any extraordinary rise of the 
Irwell there was danger of these deep, wide canal sections 
being flooded. The flood came on Sunday. The danger was 
seen early in the morning. The swollen river gradually rose 
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until the Salteye cutting above Barton Bridge, which has been seven o’clock on Monday morning, when the constant force of 
finished and runs into the river at the western end, becameasmall the water made a small breach through the embankment. In 
turbid lake. Millions of tons of flood water poured in here, but an almost inconceivably short time the river tore a huge piece 
with no cessation in the rainfall the river still rose. It gradually out of the embankment, and this section, like the others, was 
topped the embankment in the next lower section, and atten filled. When the sun at intervals shone on Monday, this part 
o’clock—at first in a small stream—poured from the new water- of the flooded canal, backed by the now leafless trees of 
way into the old bed, from which it had been diverted just Trafford Park, presented an interesting scene. The river in its 
above the Barton aqueduct. So great was the rush of water new bed runs side by side with the canal. Swollen and reach- 
that in fifteen minutes the section on either side of the bridge ing so high that its white churned froth tossed above the 
was filled. As Sunday wore on there was hope that no further knotted roots of beech and elm, it tore along, carrying timber 
flooding would take place. Gangs of men were set to work, and wreckage of many kinds, beating hundreds of planks into 
and weak or threatened parts of the embankments which cross_ the odd corners of its windings and sweeping about heaps of 
and recross the sections were strengthened. But as heavy rain earth that had been carelessly cast aside as out of harm’s way, 
continued to fall, the force of the water became irresistible. It forced itself up beneath the canal railway that here runs first 
Further west, in the section that runs by Stickins Island, the on one side and then on the other, lifted sleepers and rails 
low fields that lie to the south of the canal are indented inthe and washed away hundreds of tons of earth. In the flooded 
middle for about half a mile, so that with a heavy flood they canal the reverse of all this made up the scene. The long 
form a gathering ground for the accumulated waters. Here sections, well-nigh meeting, presented a wide, deep and calm 
wide wooden water “shoots”—small square aqueducts—have expanse of water. : pak 
been built. These, in case of heavy rains, carry the water From the Trafford Docks to Irlam the whole of the cuttings 
from the southern side of the canal into the Irwell, which runs are thus to a greater or less extent under water. There must 
at a slightly lower level than the fields on the northern side be a vast amount of the contractor's plant submerged. Some 
of the canal. But with the height to which its waters were steam navvies have no more than their heads above water, and 
brought by the flood the river itself topped the outlet of these in some places they are lost to sight entirely. ‘The tops of the — 
aqueducts, and thus the water, which should have been carried funnels of pumping-engines are all that remain of them to be 
over into the Jrwell, was penned back on the southern land seen. In round figures some 3,000 men have been thrown out 
around Bent’s fields. It gradually rose, and late on Sunday of work on the sections between Irlam and Manchester, and 
evening poured over the banks —they here break abruptly although employment will be found for a great number of these 
on the canal—in hundreds of miniature waterfalls. Gangs in pumping and upon work in the cuttings and other parts of 
of men worked for a time in the darkness and rain, but the canal nearer Eastham, yet many must remain idle for 
with the crumbling earth and the dull rush of the ever- | weeks to come. ss : ee 
increasing flood there was imminent danger, and their As to the canal itself there is little to fear. The most 
task was perforce stayed. All Monday the pent-up water deeply-flooded parts are those which were nearest completion, 
from this land poured into the canal bed, hewn out of and there can be little doubt that by means of deep dredging 
the red sandstone, and late that evening this Stickins Island much can be finished that under other conditions would have 
section was still filling. On Sunday night the water had here been completed while the sections lay open and dry. In the 
reached 21 feet above the lower sill of the canal, at noon Stickins Island section, which was still filling, the water will 
on Monday it stood at 26 feet, and by night it had reached eventually be drained away. Here the flood water had not 
30 feet. The latest influx was in the Trafford Park section. | gathered from an influx of the river, but from the low-lying 
Considerable labour had been employed to save this from | lands on the south, and, deep as it was, it did not reach the 
flooding, as in from three to four weeks’ time it would prac- . height of the other flooded sections. When the Irwell will be — 
tically have been completed. The Manchester end of the low enough it will allow the wooden waterways to carry off the 
section at the Trafford Park corner meets the Irwell almost on , backwater of the land, and also relieve the flood of the canal. 
the direct force of a bend, and a strong embankment ran | What remains must, of course, be lifted from the sections by 
across to keep the canal bed dry. This stood until about pumping, a necessarily tedious process, but when accomplished 
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it will have been found that the canal—which from its very | 


' purpose is intended as a water-holder—will not have greatly 
suffered. The main detriment of the flood must be so far to 
the contractor’s plant, which lies submerged, and loss of time. 

Mr. Leader Williams, the engineer, with other officials of 
‘the company and the representatives of the contractors, were 
in constant attendance at various parts of the works. The 
following official statement was issued :—The engineer’s report 
with reference to the recent floods is that, so far as can be 
ascertained, no injury whatever has resulted to the permanent 
works. The greater part of the work within the area affected 
by the flood is either completed or so nearly so that the water 
will be allowed to remain where it is, and the remaining 
excavation will be completed by dredging. The Manchester 
and Salford Docks have been filled with water, and the former 
will have to be pumped out, as they are not quite finished. The 
walls of the Salford Docks are, however, completed above the 
highest water-level, and the excavation also being finished, it 
will not be necessary to pump the water out. The Mode 
Wheel Locks, which are in a very forward state, will be at once 
pushed on to completion, when the large sluices there will admit 
of the river up to the Manchester Docks being run off nearly 
dry in order to complete the works. Below Mode Wheel 
Locks the water will have to be pumped out, but the work will 
not be stopped, as the walls are considerably above water- 
level. Lower down the river the Warburton cutting was filled 
with water, but it is fortunately completed, and the water will 
not therefore require to be pumped out. 

The following supplementary report was issued on Monday 
evening :—All the dams stood firm between Stickins and 
Irlam, but the Irwell, overflowing the meadows above Stickins, 
and finding a low course below Davyhulme, flowed into 
the cutting between the new locks at Irlam and Barton 
washing away a portion of a field at the point at which it 
entered the cutting. There are now at work in this length 
seven centrifugal pumps, and four additional ones will be put 
to work at once, and it is expected that the water will be 
pumped out from the cutting and from Irlam and Barton Locks 
before the end of the year. Part of the walls of the Locks are 
above water-level, and will allow of the work progressing, and 
as the water is lowered by the pumps more men will be put on 
each week. No damage has occurred to the work between 
Latchford and Eastham, either from the gale or the flood, and 
the men and plant which have been thrown out of employ- 
ment on the upper sections will be sent to work on the lower 


part of the canal for the present. There are no locomotives 
in the flooded cuttings, and fortunately there has been no loss. 
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PATENTS. 


[Théds List of Patents ts compiled spectally for this Journal by 
Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
Me all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.] 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

18095. James Le Messurier, for “ Improvements in window 
and other fastenings,” 

18106. Thomas Harrison and William Challoner, for “ [m- 
provements in chimney-tops to prevent smoky chimneys.” _ 

18139. William Adamson, for “An adaptable ventilating 
and damp-resisting brick.” 

18140. Henry Tudor Owens, 
and latches.” ; 

18173. Dugald McGregor Walker, for “ Improvements in 
ball-valves or taps.” 

18253. William Robinson McDonald, for “ Improved com 
bined heater and ventilator.” 

18275. William Oliver Ainsworth, for “The purpose of 
cutting wood close to a wall, to be entitled ‘ The Carpenter’s 
Plug-cutter.’ ” F 

18397. Robert Dixon Hewetson, for “An improved fastener 
for doors or windows.” 

18404. James Edward Umpleby, for “ Improvements in 
window blinds.” 

18455. George Chadwick Kingsbury, for ‘ Improved dust, 
rain and draught-preventer for window-sashes or frames, doors, 
lids and the like.” . ; 

18468. Franz Jurschina and Rudolf Ritter von Gunesch, for 
‘A new or improved manufacture of artificial stone, or com- 
position and building blocks and other articles thereof.” 

18474. William George Chapman, for “ A window fasten- 


ing.” 


for “Improvements in locks 


To INVENTORS, —Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. v 
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possibie notice. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 


FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
EMBOSSED LEATHERS, 


CARPETS, 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


and VENETIANS. 


PLUMBING, GLAZING. 
DILAPIDATIONS. 


TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 


PAINTED and STAINED QLASS. 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 


[TION. 


C. E. BIRCH 


Begs to inform the 
public that he person- 
ally superintends all 
Orders entrusted to 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A. Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c., 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 


VICTORIA HOUSE, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
LASS PAINTER. 


Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 


38 BROAD STREET, D 
(Late 34 BERNERS Seto ae We 


HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KING), 
-HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
4 Lower Seymour St.. Portman 8q., W. 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. | 


REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP- 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 


Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 


sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS, 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
80 NEWGATE S™ E.C, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs Seen carried out. Estimates Free, 


Ee. = 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


|JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


‘UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS 
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J. L. GEROME. Size, 40 inches by 15 inches. Price One 
hilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside 
patent roller, 1s. 3d, 
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de By M. F. EHRMANN. 
Printed in Colours. 
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. Norman Arches. the Tyrol. 

11. Byland Abbey. 20. Postwick Grove. 
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publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Mr, R. Harcourt Chambers, Hon. Secretary, Exmouth. 
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communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
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communications. : CONTRACTS OPEN. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts pare 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 
Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


ALLONBY.—Dec. 10.—For Building Two Houses. Mr, E. 
Greenup, Allonby. 

BARNSTAPLE —Dec. 5.—For Enlarging Bible Christian 
Chapel. Mr. W. C. Oliver, Architect, Bridge End, Barn- 
staple. 

BELFAST.—Dec. 15.—For Extension of Harbour Commis- 
sioners’ Office. Mr. Stephens, Building Surveyor, 41 Donegall 
Place, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—Dec. 6.—For Building Warehouse and Manu- 
factory. Mr. J. J. Phillips, Architect, 61 Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 

BisHop AUCKLAND.—Dec. 15.—For Preparing Twenty- 
eight Acres of Filtration Ground. Mr. C. Johnston, Surveyor, 
-Tenters Street, Bishop Auckland. 

BopMIN.—Dec. 8.—For Rebuilding Trekerner Bridge. Mr, 
W. S. Jenkin, County Surveyor, Liskeard. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—Dec. 18.—For Alterations and Erecting 
New Buildings at the West Yard. Mr. F. W. Lacey, Surveyor, 
Town Hall Chambers, Bournemouth. 

BRITISH GUIANA. — Dec. 31.—For Construction, Main- 
tenance and Working of Railway Extension. Secretary to 
Government, Georgetown, Demerara. 

CAMBERWELL.—Dec 9.—For Construction of Pipe Sewer. 
The Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Camberwell. 

COCKERMOUTH.—Dec. 6.—For Extension of Water Mains, 
Seaton. Mr. Thomas Weatherston, Court House Buildings, 
Cockermouth. 

DULWIcH PARK.—Dec. 15.—For Building Propagating- 
house, Pits, &c. The Architect, County Hall, Spring Gardens. 

East BARNET.—Dec. 8.—For Construction of Stoneware 
Pipe Sewers (13,150 feet). Mr. George W. Brumell, Surveyor 
of the East Barnet Valley Local Board, Station Road, New 
Barnet. 
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WERITY BEOS. CAL. LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction 


We are also manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c, 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casem9xts in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnoiette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c. 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 
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FEDDINS.—Dec. 6.—¥or Building Parochial House. Mr. 
G. C. Ashlin, Architect, Trinity Street, Dublin. 

GIRLINGTON —Dec. 8.—For Building Eight Houses. Mr. 
J. Jackson, Architect, Barry Street, Bradford. 

GLascow.—Dec. 9 —For Building Tenement of Dwelling- 
houses. The City Architect, 64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 


GLascow.—Dec. 12.—For Construction of Embankment 
on South Side of the Clyde. Mr. A. B. M‘Donald, City 
Engineer, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—Dec. 12.—For General Re- 
pairs, &c, to Station Buildings during Three Years. Mr. J. 
Wilson, Engineer, Liverpool Street Station. 

HACKNEY.— Dec. 10.—For Erection of Mortuary Buildings, 
Mare Street. Mr. James Lovegrove, Chief Surveyor to the 
Hackney District Board of Works, New Town Hall, Hackney. 


HEATON —Dec. 17.—For Erection of Buildings, Sheds, 
&ec, and also for Ironfounders’ Work in connection. Mr. 
William Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


HEYWooD —Dec. 19 —For Erection of Public Baths. Mr. 
James Diggle, Borough Engineer, Heywood. 


HINDLEY.—Dec 11.—For Building Four Shops and Dwell- 
ing-houses. Messrs. Heaton & Ralph, Architects, Wigan. 


HOYLAND NETHER.—Dec. 9 —For Building Six Pairs of 
Cottages. Mr. Walter J. Sykes, Architect, Hoyland, Barnsley. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—Dec. 9 —For. Extension of Club Grounds, 
Building Tennis Courts, Stable, Cart-shed, &c. Messrs. Brook 
& Dransfield, Surveyors, 12 Estate Buildings, Huddersfield. 

Kinc’s LyNN.—Dec. 12.—For Piling Work in Repairing 
Purfleet Quay. Mr. E. J. Silcock, Borough Engineer. 

LEAMINGTON.— Dec. 8.—For Wrought-iron Arched Bridge 
over the Leam. Mr. W. de Normanville, Engineer, Town 
Hall, Leamington. 


LEEDS.—Dec 10—For Building Detached House. Mr. R. 
Wood, Architect, 4 Upper Fountaine Street, Leeds. 


MIDLAND RAILWay.—Dec. 5.—For Building 78 Cottages 
at Child’s Hill. The Architect to the Company, Cavendish 
House, Derby. 

MoRLEY.—Jan. 1.—For Construction of Storage Reservoir 


at the Withens. Mr. C. Gott, Engineer, 8 Charles Street, 
Bradford. 


NEWBOLD-ON-AVON.— Dec. 5.—For Building Two Cottages. 
Mr. A'fred G. Greenhill, Surveyor, 28 North Street, Rugby. 


OLDHAM.—Dec. 10.—For Building Offices for School 
Board. Mr. F. E. L. Harris, Architect, Chelmsford, 


OXFORD.—Dec. 8.—For Cast-iron Ribs, Steel and Wrought- 
iron Flooring for Widening Bridge over Castle Mil} Stream. 
Mr. W. H. White, City Engineer. ; ee 


OXFORD.—Dec. 11.—For Works at the Workhouse, 
Electric Communication with Indicators and Fittings, Irom 
Stairs, Brick and Masonwork for Stairs, &c. Mr, H. J. Tollit 
St. Aldate’s, Oxford. e 


QUORDON —Dec. 15.—For Construction of Filter Beds, 
Pumping Station, &c. Plans at the Waterworks Offices, 
Leicester. : 


ROCHESTER.— Feb. 5 —For Supply, &c., of Steam Engine, — 


Boiler and Pumps. The City Surveyor, Guildaall, Rochester, 


Royton.—Dec. 8.--For Building Fireproof Mill. Messrs. 
Stott and Sons, Architects, 5 Cross Street, Manchester. 


SALTASH —Dec. 20.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
H. J. Snell, Architect, 13 Courtenay Street, Plymouth. : 


SOUTHOWRAM.—Dec 9.—For Building Two Semi-detached 
Houses. Mr. Arthur Shoesmith, Architect, 3 Commercial 
Street, Halifax. 


STOCKPORT.—Dec. 10.—For Shop Extension. The 
Manager, Woodley Co-perative Stores, Stockport. 


SWANSEA.—Dec. 20.—For Building Artisans’ Dwellings and 
Construction of Fireproof Floors and Roof Mr. Edward 
Bath, Architect, De la Beche Street, Swansea. ; 


TAUNTON.—Dec. 8 —For Building Schoo!, Huish’s School, 
East Street. Mr. J. H. Spencer, Architect, § Hammet Street, 
Taunton. 


WaAPPING.— Dec. 15.—For Laying-out Tench Street Recrea- 
tion Ground. The Architect to the County Council, Spring 
Gardens, S W. : ie 


WELSH ST. DONATS.—For Restoring Charch. Messrs. 
Kempson & Fowler, Architects, Llandaff. Beall g? 


WETHERAL — Dec. 10 —For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas. Mr. T. Taylor Scott, Architect, 14 Bank Street,, 
Carlisle. i 
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Pneumatic Springs. Does 
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ROBERT ADAMS, 


PATHENTER, 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E&., 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


li 


Full particulars of 


t 


nt 
I 


iil 
ini 


| 
o : 


R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 
Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patentsand Specialties, all known to be of 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
International Awards, will be sent on application as 

} above. 


|| its work better, and can — 


sizes to suit large or smal} — ; 


these, as also of 


be fixed where ctherscan- 
not. It is made in various 
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TENDERS. 


CROW BOROUGH. 

For Building House and Cottage Residence, Crowborough 
Beacon, for the Rev. A. C. Smith.’ Mr. M. 'B. TEULON, 
Architect, Crowborough. 

FTouse.” 


Wickins, Bros, Crowborough . : : . £1,027 10 oO 

Moon & SON (accepted) . Prem es 2 ele aks) 
Ci otlage. : 

Moon & Son . : 3 ; ; . GS07;- OO 

Wickins Bros. . r x - 547 0 O 


For Additions to House, es Stables &c, Crowborough 
Beacon, for Mr. T. Ramsbotham. Mr. M. B. TEULON, 
Architect, Crowborough. 

Moon & Son, Crowborough . £648 0 oO 
WICKINS BROS, " Crowborough (accepted) . 585 0 oO 

For Additions to Mill Mead, Crowborough, for Mr. H. S. Eyre. 

Mr. M. B. TEULON, Architect, Crowb vrough. 
Moon & SON, Crowborough (accepted) 


GODALMING. 


Sy Ate Od eee) 


For Improvement Works, Moss Lane, Godalming. Mr. S. 
WELMAN, Borough Surveyor. 

F. Milton, Witley : : : : £2152.0;. 0 

J. W. Humphreys, Godalming ; 240 0 O 


B. Booth, Godalming . 202 15 
fe Othen, Godalming : 193 10 oO 
W. H. WHEELER, Victoria St, EC. (accepted) . 159, 2 6 


- HALSTEAD. 

For Supply arid Erection of a Galloway Boiler at Waterworks, 

Halstead: Mr. JABEZ CHURCH, Engineer, 55 Parliament 
Street, Westminster. 

F. PEARCE & Co, West Gorton (accepted ) 


HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING. 
For Laying Pipe Sewers with Manholes and Lampho'es, 


h305s. 0 o | 


HEREFORD. 

For Small Villa, Hereford. Mr. W..W. ROBINSON, Architect, 
1o King Street, Hereford. 

George Williams, Hereford ° . . 


LONDON. 
For Drainage Works at the Infirmary, Brook Street, Ken- 


-£597 9 0 


nington Road, S.E, for the Guardians of St. Mary, 
Lambeth. Mr. THOs. W. ALDWINCKLE, Architect, 
2 East India Avenue, Leadenhall Street, E.C. Quantities 
supplied. ; 
Cowper & Squires. : ; ° aot 920 0 O 
C. Killingback . . : : 1,900 O O 
Peacock Bros. . 1,898 oO o 
J. Mills. ; 1.845 0 Oo 
Turtle & Appleton 5 : ‘ . 1,730 0 O 
W. Johnson - 4 : : : ; . 1,670 0 0 
J.2E. B: Marshall © . . F ; ; v~ F548" 0:-:0 
M. Marsland . ~ ‘ ‘ : : AA AFF 2a 
R. MAYO (accepted ) . ‘ ' 2 . +; 4450-0rF0 


For Rebuilding Two Cottages and Repairing Nursery Grounds, 
at Edmonton. 


Catling. : : £321 10 oO 
Barnett : . ely aac pre 
Watson ; 302; G50 
LOCKYER, Balls Pond (accepted ). 295 10 oO 


For Road Improvement Works, for the Ealing Local Board. 
Mr. CHARLES JONES, Engineer, Ealing. 


Nowell & Robson... ‘ _ £1,286 18 To 


Beles ; : : : : ‘ : 989 4 6- 
W. Bath . ¥ 3 : : , ; 893 Il 4 
W.E Constable & Co. . ; : 892 19 I 
T. H. Adamson & Sons . : 877 16 .o 
J. BALL, Chiswick (accepzed ) 844 4 I0 
Surveyor’s estimate . : 890° 17o24 
For Building Pavilion, Tufnell Park. Cricket Ground. Mr. 


R. A. LEwcock, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within, and Mr. 
C. W. CALCOTT, Joint Architects. 


Barnes Street, Hetton-le-Hole. Mr. D. BALFouR, Engi- | ©: E. TODD (accepted) » £1,452 0 0 
neer, Houghton- le-Spring. For Building Stabling in Howard Road, South Hornsey. Mr. 
T. Dixon, Houghton- -le- Spring ; : : ~#,163* 6.0 Rk. A. LEwcocx, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within. 
J. Carrick, Durham : Ear Pe a be OO Hayworth & Sons’. : : « £427 <0 0 
R, Hupson, jan., Sunderland (accepted ) 147 OF OR Goodall ‘ 5 - - 359 0 oO 
Engineer's estimate ‘ r50¥ 0S THOMPSON (accepted ) ; 330) oo 


EMWTPePRovVveEt Pp 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS. 


Transverse Section. Longitudinal Section. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


PDP PPP LOL PAP PLLA ALAA PL PAA AO Le IOAN PA LOL PLP PPP LLP LLP LLL 
AA are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 

The soffits of the bricks are specially prepared to key up the ceiling plaster. No laths or counter ceiling are necessary. They are not affected 
by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of building, thus dispensing with the use of internal scaffolding. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, ‘brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 
of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Eingineers and Patentees, 
17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.,& 138 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER, 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E. & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girdera: Rciled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—“ HOMAN RODGERS, Londcnu. 
Manchester Telephone, No. 4,004B. ‘3 a5 “ NAMOH, Manchester.” 
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LONDON — continued. LONDON— continued. 

For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the Portland Arms Tavern, | For Alterations at the Three Nuns Hotel, High Street, 
60 High Street, St. John’s Wood. Mr. R. A. LEWCOCK, Aldgate. Mr. R. A. LEWCOCK, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate 
Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within. Quantities by Street Within, 

=~ Mr. A RB Brede. Voller . . ‘ ° . : : -£1,470 0 0 

Spencer & Co. . A 4 ; A A . £6,240 0 O Goodall . A a A é 3 - 1,063.0 © 
Toms 7 : Heat aae . ; ‘ + *5;967°0 0 Todd ‘ e 5 - a a : 1,009 9 90 
Voller : : ; : : ‘ ; 33-§,9265°0--0 Spencer & Co. 5 A : : : « O06 Oc 
Anley , : : : : ° ; $8,823 %0 20 Hood : : ; . 2 Ob 3s ones 
Goodall. ; : : : : ; oe GOg yO: 720 Courtney_& Fairbairn : . é : «980 O- 0 
Gould & Brand, i ; ; ‘ : pe Ae Gicka® kaa) HicGs (accepted) . A ; : «ic ES oy ae 
TODD (accepted). 5 : : sen ys EOF O~ XO Cage: 

Dix (accepted) . : 282 0 0 


For Alterat at the Aberfeldy Tavern East India Deck 
ae Road ae R. A. Lew oe Archived, 88 Bishopsgate | For Alterations at the Albion Bestheuce, Albert Road, North 


Street Within, Woolwich, for Mr. Strudwick. Mr. EDWARD Brows, 


Spencer & Co. . : : ‘ ; . £845 0 0 Architect, 1 Prince’s Street, pes 
Courtney & Fairbairn . A : 687950 20 S. Goodall . . : o . « -£616 0 0 
Reid = ek i fs us e ; é 768 Oo Oo Mower & Son ® e e s e ° e 587 (ome) 
Todd: yo a ee PO Ot ee bay ee) 
Sat -) j° 2 1). DT ag 6 0] 5. W. Hawaines (cuepied) > 5 rr 
Goodall! ; ‘ : : - ; , - 6680 0 
Walker Bros : eG cts ap ee ie COMO LO. 0 : LUDLOW. 
Hoon (accepted). : Sen . 565 o o| For Erection of Drapery Premises, Ludiow. Mr. W. W. 
‘Pie iii; s ROBINSON, Architect, 10 King Street, Hereford. 
HEATH (accepied } ri ; - 247 re) Qa B. Weale, Ludlow eo ° e e e » £1,675 Oo (@} 
: Gasfi thing. PORTSMOUTH. 
STEADMAN (cccepted ) . -  # « ICO 0 ©1| For Additions, &c., to the Gladstone Beerhouse, Landport, 
For Works at the Weavers’ Arms, Stamford Hill. Mr. R. A. EOE: Mr. ARCHIBALD H. FORD, A.LCE, Archi- 
LEWCOCK, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within. tect, Fortsmout h 
Panes George Beech, Portsmout emer ie £551: O86 
T. Heats (acrebied) &: eee James Cockerell, Portsmouth |, °° <6)” 4g Ago eee 
nant CCPLCAD Sana OS oy ES) eee pee ee Thomas P. Hall, Portsmouth .  . “Ade OO 
é Gasfitting. Charles Brown, Portsmouth : ; = 400 Og 
WINN (accepted ) . ‘ . . ‘ . 0 GF -0 F. G. White & Son, Portsmouth : : . 299 18 oO 
- spe W. Learmouth, Portsmouth ; ; « . 399-15. 0 
For Alterations at the Effra Hall Tavern, Kellet Road, HF. BOULTON, Portsmouth (acce ted) ; errs. 


Brixton. Mr. R. A. Lewcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsagte 


Street Within. RYDE. 2 
Spencer& Co. . « «© « « « «£246 © ©] For Construction ot Reservoir at Ashey, for the Ryde Town 
Williams .. ‘ . ° ° e o23239 = O:3:-0 Council. : 
Courtney & Fairbairn : . . : ee 2270-30 James e : Z é : A ; £3,055. 
WHITEHEAD (accepted ) SR ee os BORO O W. Newman s 6° 6 0 8 in ee 

Gasjitting. G. Hales . ‘ : ‘ ; “2281026 0 
WINN (accepted ). H. JENKINS (accepted er : : : 5 12567 one 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE LIST OF 


8 ee ADJUSTMENT 
} c me | FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS ey _— 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. ~~ The WILMO3 is 


: : From 3s. 6d. each. worked with a rod 
We : If you have not already received our REDUCED | % endless cord. i 
SILENS FOR ggp Js admitted to be) " beice List, dated August 1, 1890, please | samme tate 


THE BEST ever put ; 
: open either top or 
FAN LIGHTS, before the public. write for one. Eton ingarae or | 


S outwards, no cutting 
z away of frame re- 
quired. When work- 

| | ,] ed with a rodismost _ 


ient Publi 
MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, Buildings, the Key 
235 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, Price Lists, 7 dete 
tions and Testimo- 


Glasgow ; and Silens Works, Bradford. nialesareits Be Eos 


: F tinuous and 
Telegraphic Address: “SILENS, BRADFORD.” ailor SEiguts,: ates 


Estimates given for Continuous and Special pps mates ptvet 


These SKYLIGHT OFEN QRS 


are unsurpassed, from 4/9 each, 
raise and lower any Skylight. 


If dimensions are given, we can 


Se ae _THE “ WILMOS.” 
Head Office & Works :— Glasgow Heanch — 
POWNALE  GOABT | ELECTRIC LIGHTING. is7 WEST REGENT 
um PATERSON & COOPER, | sageartie.- 
B Telegraphic Address :— 
Felephone No. 1140, | § PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patella, London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, ; 
ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIO WORK FREE OF CHARGE. e 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Br pet gh 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” Skier iL.SE: Y’s 


te “ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 
N= Offices: —121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
mee” CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, i 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


VOLUME XLIIZ. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound. in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.—Offiece: 175 Strand, London W.C, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
MULLINGAR. . SOUTHPORT. 

For Erection of an Electric Light Installation at the Mullingar | For the Supply, &c., of Cast-iron Manhole Covers, for the 
District Lunatic Asylum, Co. Westmeath. Plans and Corporation, Southport. Mr. W. CRABTREE, Borough 
Specifications prepared by Mr. W. KAYE PARRY, MA, _ Surveyor. 

B.E., Civil Engineer, 35 Dame Street, Dublin. King Street Ironworks Co., Cork . . _£i10 0 0 
W. Longbottom, Bingley . ; ‘ : . 106 8 Oo 
Contract No. 1. W. Halstead & Son, Rochdale 99 I0 oO 
Soems Bros & Co, London. — : SLEOO7 ONO M. & W. Clarebrook: Dudley . : : Fe OSS SO 
Latimer Clark, Muirhead & Co, London sasha io o Hardy & Padmore Wotcester a BLD 
Rashleigh, Phipps & Dawson, London . Tr 2,435 "OCO Tad y & Todd H il 3 ; ; ‘ gee 
Crompton, Limited, Chelmsfstdaver 244. 3% 2,310) 6-0 adman: de Todd; Hulk 60 "ae see beeen ad Or 
Edmondson, Dublin ; ; : | 2,289 0 0 Wigston fF oundry Co., Limited . : 5 Pisses FO 
' W. T. Goolden & Co., London. : ‘ ae PA TINO i O T. E. Kershaw, Nuneaton . . , . ; 82 15 0 
Drake & Gorham, London. 2,261. 0. 0 R. ot pen eae ae Helens. voeeney - 82 10 0 
The Gulcher Electric Light Company, Limited, T. ynne Edwards, Denbigh Ht Sap ete Sa HOS 0 
Taco : 2,045 0 0 Rock Iron, Steel and Brass Foundry . d ¢ 80a. of 
Fowler, Lancaster & Co, Limited, Birmingham 3,955...0..0 B. R. Isaac, Liverpool : . . - 7634 0 
15 N. Gordon, Meatian ; : : . 1859 0 0 | Pendleton, Son & Co., Liverpool : : ~ FEO OO 
Mather & Platt, Manchester . . + + #820 0 0 Killick & Slane Liverpool Cok pe aden Ws Pager 
B. Verity & Sons, London : : 3 . 3,769 0 0 Newall & Barker, Warrington . : ¥ . 2° GO°KFSO 
Sharp & Kent, London’ .. . 1,692.0 0 Sharpe & Co., Lancaster . : ‘ : 2. FOL yeO 
Electric Engineering Company. of Ireland. =. 1,677.9. © a ate Matthews, Carlisle ‘ , . . PEELE OD EO 
Edison, Swan & Co., Limited, Manchester . 1,655 © 0 eucon undell, Southport . . . . 6614 6 
J. D. F. Andrews & Co, heen : 1,395 0 0 G. Chatton, Little Lever. . : 53 S652 000 
Woodhouse & Rawson United, Limited, T. Smith & Sons, Sowerby Bridge : ? SO ROTO 
Tandan. 1,357.0 0 Exor. of D. Clark, Carlisle . : . : Meret nk > ogg 
es Hoon VTS : | Smith, Patterson & Co, Limited 4 iano tei FOROS 
Allianic En gineering W orks, West Drayton eithgghOe. 0, 50% L& S. Rovers West t dneomes Son ee 
1 ag ei Foster Bros. & Co., Preston F : ‘ 6 62M 
Contract No. 2. J. Needham & Sons, Manchester «. . . >. 690 0 
Saemmioens Co. 462. Se See far. SITIO 0 J. Robinson; Attercliffe 2-5 {4469 og OO 
W. T. Goolden& Co... . : . YR Li3K Ono J. LEES, Gomersal (accefted) .. : . oo) $98 ee 
Rashleigh, Phipps & Dawson . : ; . oe 0 Oo 
Sharp & Kent . , ’ 5 " ‘ 585 0 oO 1 sree ; ; 
J. D. F. Andrews & Co. - ‘ 55 0 0 For ae of pads oda ae; ior the Corporation, 
Latimer Clark, Muirhead & Co, : ; ; 555 O O outhport. Mr RABTREE, Borough Sarveyor. 
Edison, Swan & Co., Limited . ; : P 550 0 O W. Hopkinson, Southport . ? » 525-056 
Fowler, Lancaster & Co, Limited ; ‘ : 545.0 0 S. Gratrix, jun , and Bros., Manchester ; Le Bopony 
Edmond 2 0 o| R.A. Ault, Southport eae 
mondson . : ‘ j F ; : 2 oe port. . j 3 t ; ARLES 
Mather & Platt F é : z f 3 492 0 Oo Sharpe Bros, Burton-on-Trent . 3 : SsEAseossTo 
B. Verity & Sons. : : ; Pinae |) Sete ane ®) T. Gibson, Southport : . : é : 3 44 ome) 
Allianic Engineering Works. oi nad S, COLO Doulton & Co., Liverpool . . ~ ‘ . 40 00 
Woodhouse & Rawson United, Parhired © A 433 0 0 Sessions & Sons, Gloucester . : st 38 568 
Electric Engineering Company of Ireland . 4183 0 0 G. SKEY & Co., Tamworth (accepted) . ; 1ge O28 


JOHN GIBBS & SONS’ IMPROVED SYSTEM OF WARMING 


By means of HOT WATER on the “ LOW-PRESSURE SYSTEM.”’ For Churches, Publie Buildings and Private Dwellings. 
Combining the safety of LOW PRESSURE with the CONVENIENCE OF SMALL-BORE PIPES. Giving satisfaction wherever it has been applied 


WROUGHT COIL. laws one inch diameter. 
The Pipe may be of any size from ONE TO FOUR INCHES DIAMETER, in wrought or cast-iron. 


Patent. combined Warming and Ventilating Section through Patent Ventilating Radiator, showing Patent Steam or Hot-Water 
Radiators in various designs. method of admitting fresh warm air, Radiator, 


All inquiries should be accompanied by plans ani cross sections of the premises proposed to be heated, together with particulars as to what purpose the various rooms are 
proposed to b3 usei for. Mention should also be made if any particular size of piping is desired. All communications to be addressed to the Office. 


JOHN GIBBS Bz SON, Villlating, Warming & Constiting Engincers, 
27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOCYVE, 


[4] Telegrams— Ventilation, Liverpool.’ HYGIENIC WORKS, LIVERPOOL, Telephone Nu. 1389. 
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T ? ho ° 0 
WEST'S system of drawing and charging retorts has been 


TRADE NOTES. 


“Mr. J. H. SANKEY, of Canning Town, has now opened com- 
modious waterside premises at Barge House Wharf, North 
Woolwich, where he will keep a large stock of roofing slates, 
tiles, building bricks, firebricks, lime, cement and other build- 
ing appliances. The new premises will be very convenient 
for delivery of goods both north and south of the Thames. 

OUTSIDE the Queen’s Arcade, Briggate, Leeds, a large 
illuminated turret clock has been erected, showing the time on 
two large external dials, 5 feet each in diameter, fixed in a 
metal drum supported by a cast-iron bracket, and on the top of 
the drum are the words “ Queen’s Arcade,” surmounted by a 
crown. The works, which are very powerful, are of a first-class 
character, from the designs of Lord Grimthorpe, with all his 
latest improvements inserted, and are placed inside the Arcade 
and connected to the dials by a long rod. The clock has been 
made and fixed by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufac- 
turers, Guildford Street, Leeds. 

THE new schools, Swindon, are being warmed and ventilated 
by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, supplied by 
Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

A REPORT on the Matlock Bridge Waterworks has been 
received from Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E, of Nottingham, in 
which he advises the company to take an additional spring 
from the Yoredale Grit. The spring yields 68,580 gallons a 
day in dry weather. The water has been analysed by Dr. 
Frankland, and found to be of extraordinary purity and softness. 
The company have applied to the Board of Trade for a 
provisional order to increase their capital from 7,500/. to 
20,0004, 

THE Coventry Herald says :—Notwithstanding the activity 
of building operations during the past year, it appears from 
the report presented to the City Council that the number of 
plans for new houses (188) sanctioned during the year is a 
decrease of 35 upon the previous year, and a decrease of 39 
upon 1888. The feature of the year, ‘however, is that plans 
have been passed for six new bicycle works, and for 22 additions 
to existing works. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been completed at Blackpool for the 
erection of a gigantic tower. The block of buildings comprising 
the Aquarium and the Beach Hotel, in the centre of the 
Promenade, has been purchased for 60,oco/, The tower, as 
projected, will be about 500 feet high, and will include six 
platforms, with large halls for entertainments and other purposes, 


is upwards of 6,o00/. 


adopted at the Aberdeen gasworks. The cost of the apparatus 
The Corporation expect to effect an 
annual saving of about 1,500/, 

THE Canadian Architect says :—We have more than once 
heard the complaint from Canadian manufacturers that some 
Canadian architects systematically specify American in prefer- 
ence to Canadian and English goods, and that this is done 
even in instances where it would be impossible to show that 
the article produced at home was in any degree inferior to that 
imported from the United States. 
stated, we think the complaint of manufacturers with large 
interests at stake in the country, is well founded. 


THE Highway Committee of the Darlaston Local Board 
have reported that the Local Government Board had sanc- 
tioned a loan of 2,100/. for paving, kerbing and channelling 
the streets of Darlaston, and have recommended that the 
surveyor receive instructions to advertise for tenders, _ 


AT the meeting of the Liverpool Engineering Society, a 


paper was read by Mr. Addenbrooke on “ The Distribution of 
Electricity from Central Stations.” The paper dealt with the 
conditions required for the proper working of incandescent 
lamps, the laws regulating the flow of the current in the mains, 


the difficulties which arise from loss of energy in the con. 


ductor, from difference of pressure in conductors, and the way 
these difficulties are overcome; the use and arrangement of 


feeders, the three-wire system, the use of accumulators in 


central stations, the alternating system, the construction and 
use of converters, the mains on the low- and high-pressure 
systems, arc lamps, meters and general remarks. 

MR. JOHN RUST, jun., architect, Aberdeen, has lodged with 
the burgh surveyor.plans of large business premises which it 
is proposed to erect.on the vacant ground near the Bath Hotel. 
The new buildings are for Messrs. Bisset, Exchange Street, and 
are estimated to cost considerably over 10,c00/, Cad 

AT the last meeting of the East of Scotland Engineering 
Association, Edinburgh, .Mr. James Thomson, A.M. Inst.C.E., 
president, in the chair, a.discussion took place on “ The Various 
Modes of Measurement. of Contractors’ Work.” Mr. F. H. 
Lightbody, ordained surveyor, who opened the discussion, 
referred to some of the leading points of difference between the 
English and Scottish systems, and contrasted the methods of 
preparing architects’ and engineers’ schedules. Referring to 
the want of an authorised Edinburgh mode of measurement for 


SW 


2 £{ 


W000 BLOCK FLOORS. 


. Patent Dise-Key System. 


Complete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars 
and Plan, . 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 


MET EO 


2 : | | 
NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


oe 


THE 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 

Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
. Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Room 

Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
O87 TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS, 


7, PARQUET FLOORS, 


Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 


Stanley Bridge Wharf, 


If the facts are correctly 


ae 


Price Lists and Samples on application. 


587, KING'S ROAD, CHELSEA. — 


8, Shops, and Ofices, 
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all trades, he suggested the formation of an institute of ordained 
surveyors, who might draw up such a mode in conjunction with 
representatives from the architectural and engineering pro- 
fessions and the masters’ associations of the various trades. As 
a further development, the examination of surveyors might be 
delegated to such an institute, as the present system of examina- 
tion, except, perhaps, in the case of those ordained by the 
magistrates, was far from satisfactory. 


QUANTITY SURVEYORS IN SYDNEY, 


ACCORDING to the Builder and Contractors News, a meeting 
of the Builders’ Association of New South Wales has been 
held, at which the subject of appointment of quantity sur- 
veyors was considered. 

Mr. Carpenter then moved the motion standing in his name. 
The motion was as follows :—“ That a select committee be 
appointed to inquire into and report to the Association upon 
the advisableness of one or more gentlemen being appointed to 
take off quantities for the purpose of supplying them to the 
builders, with a guarantee of the correctness of the said quan- 
tities.” He said that a course of action such as he proposed 
was very much wanting in Sydney for many years. Many of 
the builders had left England, and also some of its good 
features, as in this instance he knew that he had done so. In 
Victoria the system had been established with satisfactory 
results, and New South Wales was left behind. In this colony 
many works of magnitude would be required within a com- 
paratively short time, and the existence of quantity-surveying 
as a recognised adjunct to the building trade would very much 
simplify some of the operations connected with it. The time 
allowed the builder in Sydney for the purpose of taking off 
quantities was in many instances inadequate, and it was simply 
impossible to look thoroughly into the plans, take out correct 
quantities, and, in the speaker’s opinion, give an honest tender, 
In England the quantity-surveyors were appreciated both by 
the architects and builders. If a contract were based upon 
quantities, any extra work would be paid for according to the 
schedule, and builders would not be subject to architects, clerks 
of works, nor employers, but {to the schedule only. Prices 
would be better estimated. Of course the schedule would be 
guaranteed by responsible men. 

Mr. Banks seconded the proposition, 
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been opposed to quantity-surveying, but his recent visit to 
Melbourne, where the system was in practice, had convinced 
him of its utility. The guarantee was a good feature in the 
scheme. 

Mr. G. P. Jones remembered that a few years ago the 
system of surveying practised in Sydney was a very hap- 


Aazard arrangement, and unprincipled men could manage to 


work harm to builders under that system. He thought the 
appointment of two surveyors to the Association would be 
sufficient. In the event of five being appointed, and the whole 
five taking off the same quantities, confusion would be likely to 
arise, He protested against the short time at present allowed 
to the builders of Sydney, for the purpose of taking off 
quantities, 

Mr. Dow said that in Melbourne they had only one surveyor 
for years, but the work had outgrown his personal capacity, and 
they had appointed the other gentlemen under a thousand 
pounds guarantee. In the Victorian Association only one 
surveyor received ‘the percentage. The percentage there 
was 1}, 

Mr. Harrison hoped that the Association would not allow 
five surveyors to take off the quantities for one contract. He 
considered the architects to be the source from which the idea 
of appointing duly qualified quantity surveyors should emanate. 
The architect appointed the quantity surveyor in England. 
He could not see the utility of appointing two or more 
surveyors to the Association, and members choosing to take 
their quantities from any of the gentlemen appointed. 

Mr. Livingstone said that the custom followed in many 
places was that the builder paid 21s. for the bill of quantities, 
and received the lithographed plans, and if successful in 
obtaining the work paid the percentage due to the surveyor. 
In the event of the builder refusing to take the quantities 
prepared by the surveyor he could take them off at his own 
risk, 

Mr. Dow had asked Mr. R. C. Brown, president of the 
Builders and Contractors’ Association of Victoria, if he had 
any trouble under the system; and Mr. Brown, who had 
done much important work under the quantity surveying 
system, said he had never had any trouble but once, and upon 
that occasion a mistake of 200/, was made against him, but 
this was immediately made good by the surveyor. Much of the 
difficulty at present experienced by builders in preparing 
estimates, occurring either from insufficient information in the 
specification or from the inadequateness of the plans, would be 
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avoided,..as the quantity surveyor,.for his own sake, would 
make bills of. quantities as correct as. possible. .Mr. Anderson, 
one of the Melbourne quantity surveyors, had told him that 
this. lack of information and the trouble and.work of obtaining 
explanations as to,certain. plans and specifications were almost 
equal.to the preparation of.the quantities themselves, 

Mr. John White said it should. be made clear to the mem- 
bers whether, in the event of appointing surveyors, the accept- 
ance of the bills of quantities prepared by these gentlemen 
would. be optional or otherwise with the members of the Asso- 
ciation wishing to tender for any particular work. 

Mr.. Richardson said that the recognition of one or two 
quantity surveyors by the Association, and the acceptance of a 
guarantee,,would be a wise course to pursue. In Sydney at 
the present time there were about a dozen quantity surveyors, 
and. he knew of an instance where a builder, who had suffered 
loss through an incomplete bill of quantities, could obtain no 
redress because the quantity surveyor had-no property to make 
a claim upon. 

Mr. Banks said that in- Melbourne only one surveyor took 
out the quantities for any specific contract. He thought the 
New South Wales Institute of Architects should be waited on 
with. regard to. this matter. 

Mr. Ives thought the motion was a move in the right direc- 
tion. . He agreed with Mr. Banks that it. was necessary to 
interview the architects. It would be a mistake to appoint five 
survey ors. 

The President said. that if the Association adopted the 
system, there would not be much trouble with the architects. 
In support of this, he mentioned that some time ago one of the 
most prominent architects asked him why the Association did 
not take this. course. 

Mr. James White thought that an important departure of 
this kind should be entered upon with great care. All the 
members of the Association should be informed of the con- 
templated step,. In the notice paper received by him no men- 
tion was made of the matter. He moved that the matter be 
postponed. 

Mr. Harrison echoes the motion for postponement. 
member of the Association should receive notice. 

Mr. Dow said that the: motion was reported in the Auslder 
as having. been postponed from the last meeting. 

_ Mr. Syme suggested. the mooting of the question at the 
meeting of the Institute; of Architects, to which the committee 
were invited. 


[very 


+ Mr. Dow said that some months. ago. gy nee — a 
meeting of the Institute, and had mentioned. this matter, «when: . 
the architects present had given a sancrals assent: to. what. he? 
said by a. general “hear, hear.”. . olyeab dadnit « 

The adjournment of the question was carried, ant Hiessegetsn 
tary, instructed to-place the asad upon; the. ots Neehep peas 
to be sent to members, : 2 43ryts 
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ROBERT BOYLE & SON, LIMITED, 


4 CLS SRR 
THE ordinary general meeting of this company was held on 
the 26th ult, at the City Terminus Hotel, Mr. Gilbert Wood - 
presiding. 

The Secretary having read the- notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman said that he finecieied the’ shareholders 
would take the report as read, it having béen in their hands for. 
some days. That being’ so, he would briefly call attention to- 
the continued satisfactory position of the company, which still ’ 
maintained the high position that had been won for it under 
the experienced management of Mr. Boyle. The business of 
the company showed a steady increase from year to year,” 
enabling us to pay a dividend of 12} per cent. on the ordinary 
and deferred shares, besides placing one-sixth of the profits 
earned to the reserve fund, and carrying forward to next year - 
a balance of 1,300/. He thought the shareholders were to be 
congratulated on the results achieved. The speaker concluded 
by moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 


The resolution was duly seconded and unanimously . carried. 
The Chairman then proposed that Mr. Robert Boyle be ~ 


re-elected a director of the company. He said that the share- 
holders present would feel with himself that this wasa more or 


less formal resolution, Mr. Boyle being practically the company — 


itself.. It would have been noticed from the report that Mr, 


Hobart and himself retired from the board at that meeting, as 
owing to recent important additions to their own business they : 
would be unable to regularly attend the board meetings.” It’ 
had therefore been thought advisable, in the interests of the — 


company, that they shoulda retire and make room for “others 
who were in a position to attend regularly. He might add that 
although he was retiring from the board, he would still ‘remain 
a large shareholder, almost the largest he’ believed, after Mr. 


Boyle, and would continue to take the same interest. in the 


company: as heretofore. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


~~ Mr. Robert Hobart said he-had great pleasure in seconding 


the resolution for the re-election of Mr. Boyle. He thought 
the shareholders owed a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Boyle 
for his energy and self-sacrifice in the interests of the company. 
He devoted his whole time to its affairs, and the best proof of 
his labours on behalf of the company was the fact that in the 
face of the keenest opposition, and the numerous attempts that 
were being made on all sides to successfully compete with the 
company, the dividends had been maintained at so satisfactory 
a figure. He was confident that Mr. Boyle and the directors 
who were to succeed Mr. Wood and himself, would continue to 
carry on the business with the same energy and with equal 
attention. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Mr... R. Boyle: You will see from the report that. Mr. 
William Bradley and Mr. John Morten, jun., offer them- 
selves for election as directors in place of the retiring 
directors, and that their election is recommended. by the 
board. I may state that these gentlemen hold the neces- 
sary share qualifications, ‘and from their intimate know- 
ledge of the affairs of the company, as members of the firm of 
solicitors to the company, they will undoubtedly prove a 
valuable acquisition to the board, which they propose to join 
solely in the interests of the company, it being their desire that 
their fees will be purely nominal and fixed by the share- 
holders. I have now much pleasure in moving that these 
gentlemen be elected directors of the company. 

Mr. Gilbert Wood seconded. the motion, which was unani- 
mously carried. 

Messrs. J. & A. W. pitts were duly re-elected -auditors of 
the company. 


Mr. Robert Boyle, in acknowledging the unanimous vote of 
thanks accorded to the board and to himself as managing 
director, after some very complimentary feferences to the 
services of the retiring directors and expressions of regret that 
they were leaving the board, said:—I beg to thank you 
on behalf of my co-directors and myself for the very cordial 
manner in which you have recorded your approval of the report 
which has been submitted to you. When the prospectus of this 
company was issued five years ago, I showed the confidence I 
had in the business by taking, practically, the whole of the 
purchase-money in shares in the company, I holding fully 
three-fourths of the shares issued, to which I have added as 
opportunity offered. I also personally guaranteed a minimum 


dividend of 10 per Cent. each year for the first five years, which 
period having now elapsed you are in a position to judge as to 
how I have fulfilled my undertaking. I trust, as I also believe, 
that the next five years will be, equally as successful, the 
demand for the ventilating and sanitary appliances of 
the company increasing every year, both at’ home and 
abroad. The latest improved form of the self-acting air-. 
pump ventilator is yiving great satisfaction wherever used, 

and though of superior power. and make, being constructed 
of the best rolled steel plates, galvanised, and the work- 
manship of the highest class, is sold at about :50 per cent. 

less in price than the inferior forms previously manufactured. 

The foreign agencies are progressing satisfactorily, the air- 
pump ventilator and other appliances being applied with con- 
tinued success to an ever-increasing number of important public 
buildings in Germany, France, Russia, Belgium, Italy, Spain, 
Holland, Denmark, and Norway and Sweden, also. America 
and Australia, You will doubtless have seen from the pub- 
lished accounts that I have during the past year visited Egypt, 
India, China and Japan, and I believe a. good foundation has 
been laid for an important extension of the company’s. business 
in those countries, where we have already ventilated a large 
number of Government and other public buildings. I have 
made surveys and furnished plans and estimates for the 
ventilation of, amongst other buildings, the Khedive’s Palace, 
Cairo; drainage of Bombay; French Cathedral, Canton ; 
the Summer Palace of the Emperor of China, Pekin ;New 
Houses of Parliament, Japan ; and the Imperial -University, 
Japan, I have also. submitted a scheme to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, through Li Hung Chang, the great Viceroy, whom I had 
the honour of meeting at Tientsiri, for the improved sanitation 
of Pekin. You will have seen, from recently published reports 
of experiments with our system ,of ventilation in China, that it 
has proved to be most suitable for the requirements of that 
country, where open pipes and other contrivances have proved 
useless, and you will be glad to learn that as a result of these 
tests we have already executed important contracts in China, 
whilst others are now being arranged. It is my intention to 
proceed early next year to South Africa, where we have always 
done a large business, but which I believe to be capable of 
considerable development if systematically worked. up, and I 
trust at our next annual meeting to be able to submit.to you, as 
the outcome of my endeavours, results which may be. considered 
satisfactory. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, 


At a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at the Town 
Hall, Westminster, on Monday evening, December 1, 1890, 
Mr. Henry Adams, president, in the chair, a paper was read by 
Mr. J. J. F. Andrews, M.A., on “Ship Caissons for Dock 
Basins and Dry Docks.” ‘The author prefaced his paper by a 
general review of ship caissons commonly in use for dock 
basins and dry docks, and pointed out the progress of caisson 
construction from the early caissons closing entrances of from 
40 to 50 feet openings, and 20 feet of water over sill, to those 
now in use in some of Her Majesty’s and other dockyards, 
closing entrances of from 9o to 95 feet, and having water over 
the sill of some 36 to 38 feet, and a depth from sill to coping of 
40 to 45 feet. He then reviewed the improvements and altera- 
tions in design as to construction, methods of working, from 
the caisson floating with the bottom buoyancy, and sinking by 
water admitted to the bottom or interior of the caisson (the 
water so admitted being pumped out or run into the dock 
when raising), to the caissons with watertight decks, forming 
an air chamber, and having a top tank to contain water 
for sinking. He then reviewed the question of stability 
under different conditions of construction as to quantity 
of ballast required for safe working, and the conditions 
of flotation, as regards position of metacentre, centre of 
gravity, and centre of buoyancy of flotation, and stated 
generally that, for a caisson floating with bottom buoyancy, 
the common centre of gravity of caisson, ballast, and all the 
weights should be at some determinate distance below the meta- 
centre, and with the caisson floating with air chamber, the 
common centre of gravity of caisson, ballast and all the weights 
should be from between 1 to 2 feet below the centre of flotation 
of air chamber and all the parts immersed ; and he then gave 
as a general approximate rule for the height or position of the 
metacentre, above the centre of buoyancy at which the caisson 


: : B? : cane 
is floating, as 2 x ‘08, where B = breadth of caisson at which it 


floats, @= draft of water ; 
only. 

The author explained the relative values of six different 
types of caissons, as to design, construction, method of working, 
Stability of flotation, use, &c., and called special attention to 
types of caissons of large size that have been constructed for 
her Majesty’s dockyards at Chatham and Portsmouth, floating 


this formula being for the ship shape 
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with air chamber at centre of caisson, and having “ Seely’s 
pigs” as ballast for steadying purposes in raising and 
sinking. Aliso to a caisson built for the London and 
North-Western Railway Company for their dock at Holyhead, 
having two distinct systems of flotation, z¢. one with entire 
bottom buoyancy and. stability, with metacentre for floating at 
extremely light draught of water, and the other for flotation at 
a deeper draught for working in high tides and strong wind, 
with air chamber and top water tank, ballast being contained 
in the lower portion, formed of clinker set in cement. He then 
stated incidentally, that in launching some large caissons, some 
were constructed 94 feet long and 43 feet deep, and launched 
sideways down the ways, the top of caisson being some 50 or 
60 feet above the ground, and having a distance to travel 
before reaching the water of some 100 to 200 feet, and when in 
the water, having a draught of about 18 feet, with a metacentre 
of flotation of only about 1 foot above the common centre of 
gravity of weight and ballast, this result being obtained by the 
-use of a considerable quantity of pig-iron ballast stowed low 
down in the bottom of the caisson. He then concluded by 
describing an ingenious contrivance for taking the contour or 
invert of dock and basin entrances, when either wholly or 
partially covered with water, and instanced certain past and 
recent peculiarities of design as carried out in the Limekiln and 


Barry Docks. 


BOLTON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


THE annual meeting of this Association was well attended» 
being presided over by Mr. William Townson, President: 
Letters of inability to attend having been read, and the minutes 
confirmed, the Secretary, Mr. Fred. W. Briscoe, read the annual 
report and balance-sheet. The report dealt with the various 
questions and disputes which had arisen between the employers 
and the workmen, and also with several cases of grievance 
taken up by the Association during the past year. It also 
recorded the fact that the trade for the past year had been 
somewhat more active than that of the former year, but at 
prices still very unsatisfactory. ¢ 
was not sufficiently remunerative for the risks entailed and the 
difficulties to be encountered. The balance-sheet showed an 
improvement on that of last year. The report and balance-sheet 
were confirmed, and a vote of thanks accorded to the officers and 
Committee for their services during the past year. The election 
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already named) who took part in the proceedings were Messrs. 
C. Bussell, J. T. Bulding, W. Scrivener, R. Perkins and G. M. 
Watts. ~& 
Votes of thanks to the chairman and scrutineers closed the 
proceedings, 


of officers and Committee was then proceeded with, and the 
following appointments were made, viz.:— President, Mr. 
Williant Bryce; Vice-President, Mr. Councillor Cunliffe ; 
Deputy President, Mr. William Townson; Treasurer, Mr. 
J. H. Marsden ; Representatives of Joiners, Messrs. W. Town- 
son, William Bryce, G. Norris, and Councillor Cunliffe ; 
Representatives of Bricklayers, Messrs. J. Bradbury, William 
Sharples, and J. Flitcroft; Representatives of Plumbers, 
Messrs. J. Vause, Isaac Jones, and W. Slater; Representatives 
of Slaters, Messrs. W. Shaw and John Hodson; Representa- 
tives of Plasterers, Messrs. James Gregson, A. Shaw and A. 
Warburton ; Representatives of Masons, Messrs. J. Dickinson, 
R. Bocock, and J. Smith; Auditors, Messrs. James Gregson 
and George Norris. 


TAYPORT SEWERAGE, SCOTLAND, ' 


THE sea outfall works have just been completed at a cost of 
3,0807, The population of Tayport is about 3,000, and the 
contract has included new pipe sewers in every street. There 
are two sea outfalls into the tidal estuary of the Tay. All 
gasses generated in the sea outfalls have been disconnected 
from the town sewers. The sewage discharges by gravitation 
at all states of the tide, and therefore no storage is required. 
Street surface water is admitted to the sewers. The sewers 
are flushed with brook water. The Commissioners have 
expressed themselves well satisfied with the efficient working of 
ae ea oe with the fact that the actual cost has proved 
on Thursday, the 27th ult., Mr. W. Shepherd (president) in the | !€ss than the estimate. The engineer to the works is Mr. 
chair. There were five candidates Pa the = vacancy, viz. | W: H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, and the design was 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
one man and four women. Shortly after the close of the poll, in open competition. The contractors were Messrs. 


AN election of one pensioner on the funds of this Institution 
was held at the offices, 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, 


the scrutineers (Messrs. T. Stirling and T. F. Rider) announced | McKay & Son, of Broughty Ferry, near Dundee. 
the results of the polling to be as follow, viz. :—Charles Sabey, 
97 St. Peter’s Street, Islington, aged 71, builder (third applica- 
tion), 1,636 votes; Margaret Alice Richardson, 5 Preston, 
North Shields, aged 66, widow of T. B. Richardson, builder 
(fourth application), 1,297 votes; Mary Ann Shapland, 
132 Stamford Street, Lambeth, aged 71, widow of William 
Shapland, builder (third application), 1,241 votes; Elizabeth 
Darby, 2 Sangora Road, Clapham Junction, aged 81, widow of 
Edward Darby, builder (first application), 3,227 votes ; Bessy 
Webb, 314 Old Street, E.C., aged 60, widow of Robert Webb, 
builder (second application), 1,585 votes. The successful 
candidate was therefore declared to be Elizabeth Darby, whose 
late husband subscribed to the Institution from the time of its 
foundation. 

The Chairman regretted that the committee had the painful 
duty of sending away four deserving candidates through want 
of funds. The building and allied trades numbered 5,000 firms 
within the metropolitan area, yet only one-tenth of that number 
supported the Institution. He therefore appealed to the non- 
subscribers for assistance. 

Among the friends of the Institution (other than those 


THE ARBITRATION CLAUSE IN CONTRACT DEEDS. 


THE appeal of Messrs. W. & T. Adams, of Callander, N.B., 
was heard last week in the House of Lords. It arose out of 
certain questions as to construction of a contract between the 
parties for the making of the Portsoy and Elgin Railway, in so 
far as the Portsoy and Buckie section is concerned. A contract 
was entered into in the early part of 1883, in which the railway 
company accepted the offer of Messrs. Adams for the construc- 
tion of the Portsoy and Buckie section of the defenders’ line of 
railway at the contract price of 92,000/, Under the contract 
the consulting engineer of the company, Mr. Hall Blyth, of 
Edinburgh, was declared to be the sole arbiter in any disputes 
and differences which should arise under the contract. In the 
execution of the works a question arose on the construction of 
the line, and complaints were made on behalf of the railway 
company as to the rate of progress in completing the works, 
The first portion of the works was to be completed about the 
end of 1883, and the second portion about the end of 1884. On ~ 
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the allegation that the works could not be finished within the 
time specified, in consequence of the contractors’ operations 
being, as the railway company alleged, dilatory, the defenders 
put into operation ‘the arbitration powers under the contract, 
and called upon the arbiter to interfere. As the result of the 
inquiry, the arbiter decerned against the contractors for penal- 
ties, amounting to upwards of ‘16, oco/., a sum in excess of the 
railway company’s claim under the contract. An action was 
brought in the Court of Session to set aside the award of the 
arbiter, and in November 1888, Lord Fraser gave judgment 
that the sum found due under the contract by the arbiter was 
upwards of 50,000/. in excess of the penalties claimed by the 
railway company, and to that extent his lordship reduced the 
arbiter’s award, and sustained the penalties to the extent of 
11,4902., neither party being found entitled to expenses. The 
contractor appealed, and on June 21, 1880, the first division 
adhered to Lord Fraser’s judgment, and found the railway 
company entitled to expenses from the date of Lord Fraser’s 
interlocutor. The grounds on which the contractors sought to 
set aside the awards were, as alleged, that the arbiter, from his 
being the engineer of the Company, was not in a position to 
exercise an impartial judgment, because the finding of the 
arbiter was in excess of his powers, as well as in excess of the 
claim. The defender’s pleas in law amounted to an allegation 
that the award was within the powers of the arbiter, and that 
the proceedings were regular. The judgment of the Court of 
Session was unanimously in favour of the railway company, 
and against that judgment the contractors have now appealed 
to the House of Lords. The question is an important one, 
raising as it does the point of the nomination of the railway 
company’s engineers as sole arbiters in disputes in carrying 
out a railway contract. 

The Solicitor-General for Scotland, who argued the case for 
the appellants, asked that the award should be set aside, 
because it was in excess of the sum claimed, and that it ex- 
tended the time for the completion of the works after the 
contract was completed, and in so doing it was ultra vires. 

Lord Watson said, according to the law of Scotland, the 
award of an arbiter could only be set aside on the ground of 
corruption, bribery, or falsehood, and he saw no allegations of 
that kind in this case. 

The Solicitor-General for Scotland said his contention was 
that the award ought to be set aside because the arbiter had 
exceeded his powers. 

Mr. George Law followed on the same side. 


The Lord Chancellor said this appeared to him to be a very 
plain case, and he did not think the result would have been 
different though it had been an English instead of a Scottish 
arbitration, The award was good upon the face of if, and 
there was no evidence to lead to the conclusion that the arbiter 
had exceeded his jurisdiction, and he therefore moved that eas 
appeal be dismissed with costs. 

Lord Watson said he was of the same opinion. The points 
raised by the appeal had been decided against the applicants 
by the unanimous judgment of five judges in the Court below 
for reasons some of which at least appeared to him not to 
admit of serious controversy. The parties committed to the 
arbiter in this case the right to construe the contract between 


them, and the right to determine all questions arising between’ 


them in rélation to the contract and the right to deter- 
mine the application of the law of those matters of fact 
when so found. Both the objections 3 and 6 taken by 
the appellants involved the construction of the contract, and 
it was a matter specially committed to the arbiter by the 
express terms of the submission. He did not think any 
good case had been shown against the finding of the arbiter 
under the third head, and his present impression very decidedly 
was that the arbiter determined them according to the true 
meaning of the contract between the parties. In regard to the 
other point, he did not in the least degree concur in the ex- 
pression of opinion which fell from two learned members of the 
Court below upon the character of the finding pronounced by 
the arbiter. It did not appear from the award how the arbiter 
construed that particular clause of the contract, but the sixth 
objection involved the assumption that he construed it in 
favour of the appellants; but the question was not, in 
his opinion, as suggested by Lord Shand, one of construction 
at all, but a question arising upon the facts of the case, 
and these facts had not been brought before the House. 
This was sufficient for the conclusion to which he had 
come, that there were many possible states of facts in 
regard to the state of the completion of these works, the 
energy or want of energy on the part of the contractors, which 
would entirely lead, in his opinion, to a finding of the arbiter 
upon the construction of the contract favourable to the appel- 
lants. The regulation of 1695, to which allusion had been 
made, which had received statutory force, was to prevent 
arbitration awards being as reviewable decisions. But outside 
of this regulation altogether, it would be a good ground of ~ 
reduction if a party could show that an arbiter exceeded his = 
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powers, or had disregarded any one of the express conditions 
contained in the contract, or any one of those important con- 
ditions which the law implied in every submission. In this 
case, counsel for the appellants had not attempted to say there 
was any wilful corruption on the part of the arbiter. What 
was attempted to be set up was what was called constructive 
corruption, That was a very different matter ; and before they 
could reduce an arbiter’s award they must bring home corrup- 
tion to him in no uncertain way. This case, in his opinion, fell 
under none of the heads which would warrant them in intefer- 
ing with the arbiter’s award. 

Lord Bramwell endorsed what had been said about con- 
structive corruption. It was an expression which was only 
used by persons who desired to bring about a certain result, 
and who did not know any other way to secure it. He did not 
believe this case would have found its way to their Lordships’ 
House but for the magnitude of the stake. 

Lord Herschell and Lord Morris concurred,-and the appeal 


was dismissed with costs. 


THOUGHTS ON ARCHITECTURE.* 


Or deep interest in the history of art is the description 
of the ancient Tabernacle given in Exodus xxv. to 
xxviii. Moses is commanded to take from the people an 
offering — gold and silver and brass, and blue linen and 
purple, and goats’ hair, and rams’ skins dyed red, and badgers’ 
skins, and shittim wood, oil for the light, spices for the anoint- 
ing oil and for sweet incense, onyx stones and stones to be set 
in the ephod and in the breastplate, and to build thereof a 
tabernacle as minutely described. This sacred and most costly 
tent was, as we know, moved from place to place as occasi2n 
demanded, lastly to be supplanted by the far more splendid 
temple of Solomon. 

What is most interesting to us is its peculiar ornamentation. 
Its wooden parts were of the best of that material known, yet 
all are wholly enveloped with plates beaten of pure gold. It 
has curtains of the most artistic fabric ; “a veil of purple and 
blue and scarlet, and fine twined linen of rare and cunning work 
with cherubims shall be made.” Silver was used on the 
columns of the court, which were with brazen feet. The court 


* A paper by Mr, Frederick Baumann, architect, read’ before the 
American Institute of Architects at Washington. 


gate had a hanging made “of blue and purple and scarlet, and 
fine twined linen wrought with needlework.” We are left 
ignorant whether the gold was left plain and bright, or whether 
it had been covered with handiwork of any kind, or even some 
other material, be this wax or varnish, intended to tone down 
the original excessive lustre of the gold. Yet the description 
spurs the mind to more and deeper investigation and leads 
speculation back to the very origin of art. 

This first origin or, if you prefer, the first invention of art 
must be presumed to have been the work of primitive man-at 
an age infinitely remote and perhaps prior to the invention of 
speech. He found the textile products of nature and inter- 
twined them in useful fabrics, beginning with the plainest and 
simplest. Follow by degrees the art of braiding, stiching, 
weaving, lacing and what else there may be of the kind. The 
principle, the style of these arts is a simple or a more com- 
plicated flat pattern, without relief, any more than must result 
from the thickness of threads of tapes therein used. It repre- 
sents a drawing of one or more geometric designs, singly or in 
endless repetition. 

Later on, after the properties of moistened clay had been 
observed and fire had been utilised in the process of hardening, 
objects were formed, soon to be dedicated to sacred use and 
become variously ornamented. We find that all the prior 
ornaments invented of textile products were transformed into 
useful shapes and employed upon the exterior of useful vessels. 
Thus, probably for many centuries, existed textile and ceramic 
arts before any occasion was found for the art of building. But 
whenever at a later time architecture came into existence it 
stood upon no other ground than the one cultivated prior to it. 
How could it stand upon any other? It results, then, that we 
must seek the. enigma of original forms of architecture in the 
sister arts prior to it, which had fruited the soil from which it 
originated. Thus it came upon the world as a natural child, 
and it is in vain for human reason to attempt the fabrication of 
any originally new system of it. This has been tried, and ever 
has been buried with the “ inventor” or prior to his demise. 

Architecture has its own especial language. Its works 
narrate its history. Is this possible in a language which has 
not been descended from generation to generation? Architec- 
tural construction, according ta Semper, bases on four con- 
stituent parts—the fireside as centre; the protecting roof ; 
the circumvallation ; the substruction. From these originally 
very modest parts the temple bases its origin. It starts with 
the simplest wood to become the finest marble structure. The 
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sacredness of the purpose demanded the best material at com- 
mand. And this did not suffice. Even the finest and at the 
time the most appreciated of wood materials, the “cedar of 
Lebanon,” had to be ornamented and wholly covered with 
metal, precious gold not excepted. In this fashion, which 
must have been ‘at the time thousands of years old, we find 
the tabernacle gorgeously ornamented as related in Scripture. 

‘ Its partitions were mere curtains of the most precious kind. 
This most original fashion of partitioning off was retained by 
Solomon in the gorgeous construction of his stable temple. 
Palaces in olden times had partitions merely fashioned in this 
style. The king was equal at least to a demi-god, and was 
entitled to ornament his domicile accordingly. Even in later 
times we find partitions thus made. Think of Pclonius stabbed 
by Hamlet when listening behind a partition made of cloth. 

But later in the advance of civilisation partitions were made 
of solid material. Yet wherever they thus appear they are not 
artistically treated as structural parts. They are decorated in 
a manner to represent curtains, and at no time become an 
expressed mechanical element. Do we not at the present day 
decorate the entire wall space within parts of an edifice exclu- 
sively in this fashion? Can our papering and fresco-painting 
be taken as anything but a sham of the original curtain? More 
correctly do we work with gobelin tapestry, the designs of which 


being stretched upon wooden frames and thus secured to the. 


wall, The partition proper, however, bears no artistic relation 
to the art of any such decoration. 

Empaistic art, ze. the art of covering structural wooden 
parts with costly metal, did by no means remain on first prin- 
ciples. The glare of plain gold upon large surfaces was soon 
found offensive to the eye. Designs were wrought upon and 
into it, and its surface was covered with wax transparent 
enough to allow a subdued show of the metal. Precious gold 
covered with mean wax. Can this be possible? Can this be 
art? According to Ruskin, in the meaning of his doctrines it 
should be called barbarism, but in accordance with the prin- 
ciples by which ancient art was governed, it was true art which 
in those times knew of no construction as such. As well might 
we speak of the construction of a large block of stone or marble 
for purposes of a large statuary work. The material, secondarily 
considered, was a mere matter of necessity for mechanical 
being. We have a right to assume that the woodwork of the 
great temple at Ephesus, destroyed by Herostratus 356 BC., 
had been empaistically treated. How could it burn without 
wood, and why should such wood have been left bare contrary 


to the fashion of art prevailing at the time of its first construc- 
tion, Later on we find empaistic art, with a new method, taken 
up by the sculptors, who, like the great Phidias, employed on 
their statuary wood, ivory and gold, the latter unquestionably 
deprived of its natural lustre. Thus we find an art, barbaric in 
its origin, transformed into the highest art that ever distin. 
guished man’s ideal mastery over nature. 

Greek art, however, began early to utilise building stone as 
an appropriate material. The first stone quarried was a poor 
sort of oolitic limestone, called Paros stone, which received a 
covering of plaster made very smooth for purposes of i imitating, 
as must be presumed, as nearly as possible the former covering 
of the wood with metal. Column, pilaster and wall thus 
plastered were then correspondingly tinted and waxed. Later 
on the celebrated marble of Pentelicus was quarried and used, 
to be tinted by the painter without the employment of stucco; 
for with this fine material the work could be wrought to abso- 
lute mechanical perfection, fit to afford the painter a surface 
more polished and more true than could formerly be obtained 
by plastering the poor stone. It has become evident beyond 
doubt that this marble at no instance remained without its due 
tint, probably at first the very one originally obtained by tinting - 
and waxing the metal in various degrees and shades. The 
tints evidently were necessary in an zsthetic sense to gratify 
the exquisite taste of the ancients so generally acknowledged. 
Not only the temples, but all statues, as it appears, were also 
tinted. Modern archeologists, besides, will have it that this 
tinting was a universal rule also in the days of the Roman 
Empire. 

We modern people stand here as before an insolvable 
enigma. We expressly leave our better buildings and all 
statuary with the original tints of their material. Many argu- 
ments have been had on this subject, but the decision has— 
universally so—ever preponderated in favour of our fashion. 
It is possible that at a later day the true tints will be discovered 
which may convert our taste and ourselves. 

From the above premises it would seem evident that, as 
already indicated, in Greek architecture the material is nothing, 
and the form is all. The temple is a unit without parallel in 
the history of art. Semper says in an article, Original _ 
Elements of Architecture and Polychromy :—‘‘ Comparing the 
various styles in architectural history, we meet with the idea’ 
that all are based on very sound principles of statics and. 
mechanics. One of the nations, however, succeeded in im-- « 
parting organic life into their architectural creations and their 
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industrial productions, Thetemples and monuments of Greece 
are not built, they seem to have grown; they are not merely 
ornamented, like the temples of Egypt, with applied work. 
Their forms are such as are produced by organic life in its 
strife against gravity and substances. Otherwise we fail to 
comprehend or explain the incomparable beauty of a Greek 
column.” 

The age of architecture in which we live, however, is 
emphatically one of construction, so that I find myself induced 
to give here some facts of what to. the Greeks was mere 
bywork, the construction of the Parthenon, taken from a com- 
paratively recent work of Adolph Boetticher, entitled “ The 
Acropolis of Athens.” According to measurements the walls 


| nople. 


were 6 feet thick, with alternate courses of 4 feet and | 


of 2 feet in height. One course consisted of a solid 
block 6 feet wide; the other of two parallel blocks each 
2 feet 6 inches wide, leaving a vacant space of 1 foot between 
them, They were dowelled into each other and anchored with 
heavy irons carefully inserted. The drums of the columns 


were 6 feet in diameter,.4 feet high, connected with each other | 1 
Holy Temple at Jerusalem, then had arrived the time for the 


by means of central stone dowels. The sacredness of the 
building prohibited the use of mortar, and the blocks, most 


carefully and precisely wrought to form by the hands of skilful | 


mechanics, were set dry one upon the other, and this was done 
without allowing the occurrence of any sort of spawling off. 
Considering the extreme difficulty of thus setting course upon 


course, and the high degree of perfection. in which the muti- | 


lated remnants appear at the present day, we must bow deeply 
with respect before the mechanics who accomplished this, be 
this with tools even more perfect than our own. Yet perfect, 
absolutely without blemish, judging from remaining ruins, as 
this work was, the consideration of this particular quality bore 


no weight ; it was a matter of course, of no special account. | 
| but they fail in construction because too complicated in detail 


The building was a work of fine art in the widest as well as in 
the narrowest sense of the word. The like of it, on the scale 
of high art, as on the scale of mechanical art, can nowhere be 
found, and it must unquestionably be placed at the head of all 
buildings ever erected in this wide world in any age, The 
Parthenon served for a thousand years.as a Christian church, 
until taken possession of by the Turks. 

The founding of Alexandria gave origin to the ideas sub- 
sequently followed by the Romans, whose practical genius 
adapted Greek architecture to the multifarious uses coming in 


demand. The Basilica and the Pantheon find existence, either 
one a prototype of subsequent Christian churches, the former 
for the West, the latter for the East. Constantine is credited 
to be the author of a thousand churches with small central 
domes. But not until under Justinian a new and original form 
was inaugurated. I refer to the Hagia Sophia at Constanti- 
Its originality consists in the circular dome over a 
square room with adjoined extensions toward the four sides. 
This huge edifice, celebrated for its originality as well as for its 
mechanical perfection and size, was completed in the amazingly 
brief space of five years, while it took 160 years to complete 
St. Peter’s and forty to build St. Paul’s, to say nothing of the 


| Gothic cathedrals, most of which were left incomplete. -The 


arched basilica became the type of the Romanesque style, so 
called, samples of which are principally scattered over Germany 
and France. 

When the Christian spirit as in the Medieval ages it was 
understood, and which more and more alienated the human 
mind from this earth, had reached the hearts of the masses in 
a measure to inspire them to march to the liberation of the 


Christian mind to be dissatisGed with the height and extent of 
churches as they were. Roofs and spires were to be raised 
higher up to the clouds to satisfy a most general demand, 
Arches were consequently made pointed to gratify this desire, 
and thus churches became the grandest edifices in existence. 
When we consider that the idea of grandeur has ever been a 
captivating one to the human mind, even regardless of higher 
considerations, we must contemplate with due respect the 
admiration and awe with which these edifices were and even 
are now regarded, though it is due to us to be conscious of the 
fact that they are productions of what we call “ Dark Ages.” 
The cathedrals are essentially constructive in all their being, 


for the means then at command of man. Hence the great 
number of incomplete edifices and the early decay of the com- 
paratively few which were, at least in a measure, completed. 
Mechanical art of the present day begins to be able to 
master buildings of this character. The central tower on the 


roof of the Cologne Cathedral was first erected about forty 


years ago. It is taken down to-day because frail and fast 
decaying, to make room for the construction of a wholly new 
tower, of identical exterior, on approved modern principles, 
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The Renaissance, z.z. the period of dissolution of Medieval 
ideas and customs, and the quickening of human thought with 


the fruits of ancient culture, which gradually followed the | 


Crusades, completely overthrew the architectural conceptions of 
the Middle Ages. Classic architecture of ancient Rome was 
brought to light and cultivated to a higher degree. Renais- 
sance ideas prevailed, and style succeeded style and fashion 
followed fashion, till it arrived at Classic Renaissance so-called, 
inaugurated by Winckelman and Stuart and Revett, fora time 
followed by architects in all countries, of whom Schinkel at 
Berlin was evidently the most conspicuous and refined, He 
is the author of a number of celebrated buildings. They were 
but poorly constructed, for the reason of the then reigning 
poverty of the country. And his greatest and most originally 
Classic designs of rare beauty were left unexecuted, Schinkel 
was one of the few architects who understood how to impart 
life into a Greek column, while generally the same appear like 
mere Corpses, telling a form carefully constructed in accord- 
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wand, Let Greek architecture be this tuned rock when with 
heart and spirit we study it. vet? 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOLS, = 


PLANS of the following schools designed by the architect of 
the Board will be on view at the offices of the Board, Victoria 
Embankment, during the ensuing week :— ~~ Ta ER 
1. Chelsea—Lillie Road—New school providing ‘accom: 
modation for 360 boys, 360-girls and 480 infants. Total, 1,200. 
2. Greenwich—Childeric Road—New school providing ae- 
commodation for 240 boys, 240 girls and 320 infants, Total, 
800. Pécs 
3. Hackney—Lauriston Road—New school providing a¢~ 
commodation for 300 boys, 300 girls and 4oo infants, ‘Total, 
1,009, ; od Sat 
4. East Lambeth—Sayer Street—New school providi 


Py 


ance with Vitruvius’s rules, yet without the spirit of true art, ae : ini Total, 
which alone gives them life. serie 5) for 360 boys, 360 gitls and 480 infants. 7 ei 
d 7 a 


The subtle forms of Greek architecture are in most direct 7 aay winner 
ete ‘ : : : WwW ~ —Providing accommoda- — 
distinction from Gothic, which rests on a mechanical basis ; the 5 ost enwelleardiey toad ae et fae 


positive correctness and harmony of all parts of the structure tion for 240 Boys, 240 gitls and 320 infants. aaa a "Sutaph ae 
must come, as it were, like a revelation to the well-trained eye ee 
of the architect, as much, and perhaps more so, than the true ine 
expression of a human face reveals itself to the artist-painter 
who undertakes to cast it upon his canvas. Greek architecture, 
In its true bearings and compass, is a subject which cannot be 
mastered by superficial study. On the continent of Europe its 
acquirement belongs to the necessary requisites of a student 
desirous of introduction into the profession. In England, and 
in our country, however, it is treated with a sort of levity, as I 
believe. This should be otherwise. Younger architects in 
particular should set at work to become acquainted with the 
lofty secrets of Greek architecture. Not that they might be 
led to strictly follow it in their designs, but that through its 
study their minds may become elevated far enough above the 
common level to enable them to impart life to their designs, 
and thus give them a character of a higher nobility. The 
spirit of Greek architecture is and should be acknowledged as 
being one of the greatest treasures of common humanity. In 
a mythical legend it is related that at the erection of a sacred 
temple a god seated himself upon a rock, and from thence 
inspired the working men with the tunes of his lyre. Subse- 
quently the rock sounded in like tunes upon the touch of a | 


THE EDINBURGH RAILWAY SCHEMES, = 


JHE Parliamentary plans of the Edinburgh schemes of the — 
North British and Caledonian Railway Companies were lodged: — 
on Saturday at the Sheriff Court House, Edinburgh, in com: — 
pliance with the statutory requirements. The schemes as 
exhibited in these plans, says the Sco¢swam, are very much as’ 
they have already been described. As regards the North. 
British scheme, there is little practical alteration from what was’ 
explained some weeks ago. The plans, of course, do not show 

the manner in which the scheme is to be worked out, only the 
extent of ground proposed to be acquired. Generally, however, _ 
the scheme as figured in them provides for the acquisition of 
the Waverley Market, of the Corporation Gasworks, and of 
property in the neighbourhood of Macdowal Street and Tolbooth 
Wynd, for the construction of the new Waverley Station. West : 
of the existing Waverley Station it is proposed to double the 
railway as far out as Corstorphine, and for this purpose it is. 
proposed to acquire in East Princes’ Street Gardens a stripon 
each side of the rails varying from 3) to 60 feet in breadth. 
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| From the commencement until opposite the foot of Castle 

| Street the tunnel is ona down grade of one in 175. Between 
Castle Street and Frederick Street the gradient downward is 
one in 6oo. From Frederick Street to St. David Street there 

: is a rise of one in 120, and a corresponding fall betw ean Ps 

| 

| 


At the Mound a smaller tunnel on each side of the exist 
ing tunnel will each carry a single line of rails, and in- 
West Princes’ Street Gardens it is proposed to acquire a strip 
of 12 or 13 feet on each side of the existing rallway. A new 
tunnel parallel to the existing Haymarket tunnel will carry the 
new double line to Haymarket Station, which is to be recon- 
structed, and thence the double line will be continued to 
Corstorphine. At the east side of the present Waverley 


David Street and the Regent Arch, after which there is a dip 

eastward of one in 57. Along Princes? Street, however, t =. 
is little variation in the depth of the tunnel, and to the Royal a 8 
Station there will be a new Calton tunnel carrying a double | Institution the distance from the street to the floar of the 
line of rails as far as Abbeyhill junction, and from Abbeyhill | tunnel may be put at a little over 30 feet, while the distance 
a new railway will be constructed to a point near the foot | from the street to the crown of the tunnel is about 14 ‘a 
of Leith Walk, running parallel to Lochend Road for a part | At South St. David Street the floor of the tunnel is 31 fee 
of the distance. So much for the North British scheme. | below the street level; at the Regent Bridge it is 34 feet — 
The chief interest in the Caledonian scheme is in Railway | 4 inches below the street, and at the point where the tunnel 
No. 1, as it is called, which connects with the existing railway passes below the Calton Hill the depth is 53 feet 4 inches, ~~ 


at a point near Morrison Street, and passes by a tunnel under | Part of the Caledonian scheme is the acquisition of ae 
Princes’ Street and Calton Hill to a point at the east end of | Waverley Market for the purposes of a station, and it 
Lochend Road, from which it is extended by a connecting line ; figured on the plan as part of the property to be acquired. © 

to North Leith, From the point of commencement at Morrison | is connected with Railway No. 1 by a short line which leave 
Street the plans show a surface railway passing along St. | the main line at a point 80 feet west of the Scott Monumen 
Cuthbert’s Lane and through Rutland Square to the west end and runs into the Market across the north end of the ~ 
of Princes’ Street, where the tunnel commences about 50 feet , Waverley Bridge, cutting through below the north-east corner” 
to the west of the fountain at the junction of Princes’ Street and _ of the Gardens. The subsidiary lines of the Caledonian Rail- 
Lothian Road. The tunnel enters below Princes’ Street with a | way Company’s scheme have already been sufficiently de- 
curve, which brings it to the north side of the tramway lines , scribed. . 
opposite St. John’s Church. It is then gradually brought back 
to the south side of the street at a point a little beyond the 
church, and it thence continues in a straight line along the 
south side of the street to a point a little to the west of the 
Royal Institution, the crown of the tunnel along that distance 
being about 18 feet south of the tramway rails. Near the 
Institution it again deviates with a curve, which opposite the 


ELECTRICITY IN EVERYDAY LIFE, 


THE above is the title of a little brochure by Mr. Frank B, — 
Lea, B.A., setting forth the merits of electricity as an illuminant ~ 
and also as a motive-power. Good wine, according to the old 
Institution brings the crown of the tunnel just to the north | saw, requires no bush, and little can be said about electricity 
side of the tramway lines. From that point it again gradually | that is not already well known. The filling of so many pages © 
resumes its position to the south side of the street, and con- | about electricity, its uses and advantages, is not a matter of 
tinues so until it reaches a point immediately opposite the | surprise ; they are so numerous that the difficulty is not to write 
North British Railway offices, where it takes the middle of the | about them, but_to know where to_stop. There are, however, __ 
street, passing in that way down Waterloo Place, and | two points in which the public are interested, that is, as, tO... 
‘entering’ below the Calton Hill, nearly opposite the Jail | safety and reliability. As to safety, Mr. Lea says, “Fire i insurance 
entrance. ‘The railway emerges from beneath the Calton | companies have drawn up rules for the proper erection and 
opposite 25 Royal Terrace, crosses over London Koad | fitting-up of electric light installations ; and when these rules 
and Easter Road, and so reaches the terminus at the east end | have been duly complied with by the ‘contractor, the electric 
of Lochend Road. ‘Throughout the entire length of Princes’ | light is absolutely the safest illuminant that can be used. 

Street the tunnel maintains a pretty uniform depth below the “ No explosions can occur, and no matches or other means o 
surface of the street. ine gradient varies at different points. | obtaining a light are required. ‘The turning of a tap or handle 
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not only puts out the light, as in the case of gas, but when 
effected in a reverse way turns on the light also, It is therefore 
very much more under control.” 

As to reliability, that is apparently taken for granted, but a 
special paragraph would have been admissible in regard of 
absence of risk in the way of breakdowns, Numerous illustra- 
tions are given of plant, fittings, &c. 


A MODEL VETERINARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE new premises of Messrs. Dollar & Sons, which have just 
been completed, occupy an advantageous site on the east side 
of Bond Street, between Brook Street and Maddox Street. 
Passing through an archway supported by granite pillars and 
guarded by ornamental iron gates, a paved yard is reached, 
half of which is covered in with a glass and iron roof. On the 
south side are the clerk’s office. Next on the ground floor is 
the consulting-room, from the window of which a view of the 
whole place is commanded. Beyond are large coach-houses 
and store-rooms, and at the end of this range a row of boxes 
and stalls, fitted with hot and cold water, and hooks and rings 
for slinging or otherwise controlling sick and injured horses. 
On this level there is also a covered ride, in which horses may 
be galloped to test their soundness. The ends are circular and 
are provided with inspection recesses, from which the surgeon 
may safely view the horse when either approaching, turning or 
receding. On the north side, commencing at the entrance, is 
first the inclined way leading to the stabling on the first floor ; 
the gradient is easy, and by a novel arrangement of paving 
material, 2 secure foothold is always insured. Beyond it is a 
ten-stall stable. Further on is the shoeing-forge—almost 
unique in its arrangement and fittings ; the two fires are back 
to back, and the bellows, usually so unsightly and cumbersome, 
are in the basement, from whence they are worked by cranks 
and levers. Each fire has a water tue-iron, which serves the 
double purpose of saving the nozzle from injury by heat and 
providing a constant supply of hot water forthe stables. Behind 


the inclined way is a Turkish-bath for horses, fitted with air- | 


shaft and all the necessary hydropathic appliances for this 
form of therapeutic or hygienic agent. A Constantine Turkish- 
bath stove will provide the means of heating; hot and cold 
- water are laid on for shampooing, and the walls are of smooth, 
hard cement to allow of frequent washings down. In this part 
of the premises are also the harness-room, pharmacy, surgery 


and more accommodation for stores. At the top of the incline 
is another harness-room and a messroom for the men. Then, 
on the left, a large isolation-box, and on the right two loose 
boxes for ordinary patients. Beyond these is the ten-stall stable 
—the finest stable in the establishment. The floor is of Wilkin- 
son’s patent metallic paving, a very durable, hard and clean sub- 
stance, giving good, firm foothold tothe horses. The walls are of 
enamelled bricks with tiles of a cool green tint in front of the 
stalls. There is a timber roof, stained and varnished, and 
lighted by a 20-foot lantern, all the windows of which are 
opened simultaneously by turning a crank handle (Adams’s 
patent). The same arrangement is used throughout the stables 
and offices. Communicating with this stable is the operating 
theatre, a spacious room lighted by a lantern and two windows, 
and floored with wood blocks. A prominent feature of this 
apartment will be an operating table, which will obviate the 
necessity and danger of casting horses. Ample space is provided 
| for hay and corn, and at the extreme east end of the building 
stands the gas-engine room, where all chaff used is cut by 
ower. 
: A commodious dwelling-house for the resident members of 
the firm occupies most of the first and all the second floors of 
the south block, but at the east end of the former are three 
most important rcoms, viz. the library, physiological and 
chemical laboratories. Here it is intended to carry on not 
only pathological and bacteriological investigations for clients 
and fellow practitioners, but, if possible, to conduct original 
researches. The two laboratories are now being fitted, and 
promise, when completed, to be perfect of their kind. 
Everything is adapted to insure perfect sanitation. For 
this reason the light is everywhere excellent—the walls and 
even the roofs are entirely of waterproof materials and can be 
washed down—surface drainage is universal within doors, and 
outside there are numerous manholes in case of a block, while 
the drainage system is perfectly ventilated by pipes running to 
the loftiest points on the buildings. Lastly, there are five 
| cisterns (each of 4coc gallons capacity) to supply water for 
drinking, washing and flushing drains, and hot and cold water 
| are everywhere laid on. The stable construction is fireproof 
throughout; all corners are rounded to avoid injury to horses. 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. John Mowlem & Co., 
and the architect is Mr. Robert Walker. The whole of the 
stable fittings were supplied and set up by Messrs. Musgrave 
_ & Co., of New Bond Street and Belfast, who have a universal 
reputation for the efficiency of their work. 
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| AS SUPPLIED TO 
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MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING. 


AN action was tried before Mr. Justice Day and a special 
jury on Monday which turned on the question of value in 
an engraved plate.. The plaintiff, Mr. Sternberg, sought to 
recover 80/. balance alleged to be due for work done by him 
upon an engraving of a picture of Professor Owen painted by 
the defendant, Mr. H. T. Thaddeus. The defence was that the 
work was done so negligently and improperly that it was _use- 
less and of no value to the defendant. The picture and en- 
gravings were produced in Court. The following is the ZZ7zes’ 
report of the proceedings :— : 

Mr. Lockwood, in opening the plaintiff’s case, said the case 
presented features of an unusual character. The plaintiff is an 
artist and mezzotint engraver. He was employed by the 
defendant to produce a mezzotint engraving of one of the 
defendant’s pictures. On a former occasion defendant had 
employed the plaintiff to make a mezzotint engraving of one of 
his pictures, and he gave satisfaction. In 1889 the defendant 
had completed a portrait of Professor Owen. He wrote to the 
plaintiff :— : 

“T intend putting Sir Richard Owen into your bands in 
about a week. Do you remember the size we decided? The 
size of the picture is 5 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 4 inches. Would 
you kindly bring me to-morrow, on a mount the same size as 
when printed, the proportions of the plate you could do for me 
for a price not exceeding 120/, including all expenses? I 
have a reception on Wednesday, and wish to give would-be sub- 
scribers an idea of the size of the plate—H. J. THADDEUS” 
Upon that plaintiff put himself in communication with defendant. 
On February 11 a note was made by the plaintiff of the work 
he was to do. In mezzotint engraving a sheet of copper is 
roughened by a sharp instrument. Upon the roughened 
surface is lined the outline of the subject which is intended to 
be engraved. Where it is wished to have a softened light you 


wear away the roughness, and where you wish to have the | 


highest light the plate is rendered almost smooth. Where > 
darker tones are required the plate is left rough. Consequently, | 


itis quite easy for the engraver to heighten or darken the 
lights from time to time. Therefore he can make any altera- 
tions suggested by the artist. On May 15 an impression from 
the plate had been shown to the defendant. The plaintiff was 
at work up till July, when he received a letter from the 
defendant, on July 1, to the effect that his finances were low, 
and he could not therefore go on with the work. In that letter 
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there was no fault found with the plaintiff, oO 

defendant paid a further instalment df 112. pee ite 
plaintiff produced another impression from the plate, which ed 
shown to defendant, and some pencil alterations were made 
upon the margin by the defendant. Before the meeting came 
to an end it was arranged that plaintiff should bring a still 
further advanced proof. Before he could do that he received a 
letter from defendant saying he was going away, and unless the 
engraving gave a better rendering of the head, he could not issue 
the engraving tothe public. The plaintiff replied, asking for a fur- 
ther remittance ; that he had only received 40/. on account, and 
as the plate was virtually finished he wished to be paid. Healso 
wished for defendant’s address, in order to send the last proof 
to him for approval. To that letter the defendant did not reply. 
That letter spoke for itself. The defendant had made an — 
engagement to inspect a proof on August 12, and unfortunately 
was taken away to the North of England, and never kept the 
engagement. The plaintiff was always willing to submit to the 
artist’s eye the engraving for criticism and alteration. The 
plaintiff had not had fair play in the completion of the plate. 
He never was accorded the opportunity which he was entitled 
to expect. 

Mr. Frank Sternberg, the_plaintiff, examined, said he had 
engraved the portraits of eminent artists He had engraved a 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone by the defendant. On February 12 
he had an interview with defendant, and took a note of the 
work to be done. He began early in March. On March 27 
got’ letter with first instalment of 30/7. He submitted a first — 
proof on May 15. He could not lay his hand on that proof ; it 
had been destroyed. On July 11 he received another rod, ; 
that was all he had received. On August 7 he submitted a 
more advanced proof. The defendant make sketches of the 
eye, showing him where his proof was unlike the picture. He 
made the alterations defendant suggested. From August 7 to 
12 he was at work on the engraving. On August 13 defendant 
promised to point out alterations he required. The picture was 
to be there on that occasion. August 12 was the first time de- 
fendant told him that he found fault with the engraving. The 
defendant, before the action commenced, had never seen the 
last proof. It would have been easy to make the alterations. 
It was impossible to have it finished right off. : 

By the Judge : It was not part of the bargain that the artist 
should assist the engraver. 

~ Cross-examined by Mr. Walton: Only saw the defendant 
with a proof. The objection of the defendant was that the head 
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did not do justice to the likeness. The objections were that 
the engraver had failed to catch the likeness, and not that there 
were any technical defects in the engraving. The engraving 
was a fair copy of the picture. It was a good rendering of the 
likeness in the portrait. He was prepared to submit the last 
proof asa perfect portrait. A little alteration might improve 
the engraving. There might be alterations made in the nose 
and mouth. He thought the line of the mouth the same. The 
alteration would be in tone only. He did not think there was 
a loss of force and brain-power in his rendering of the eye. 
Comparing the proof with the picture he saw a slight difference 
in the corner of the eye. The characteristics of the face, as 
portrayed in the picture, were not lost in the engraving. He 
did not think, looking at the engraving, that it presented 
blotchiness of colour. Hedid not say to defendant that he was 
wanting a better engraving than the picture itself. 

Re-examined: He had no recollection of criticising the 
picture on August 7. It was not there. 


Mr. Algernon Graves, examined, said he was a member of | 


the firm of Messrs. Graves & Co., Pall Mall. 
whole process of the production of the plate. It was the 
custom to present it from time to time to the artist for approval. 
The artist would point out alterations, and sometimes, when 
there was something necessary in black and white which could 
not be seen in the picture, the artist would himself alter the 
plate. Had seen plaintiff’s engraving and defendant’s picture. 
The engraving was a fair and reasonable reproduction of the 
picture as far as it went. It required the artist’s touches. If 
the plate had been done for us, we should have been perfectly 
satisfied. 

Cross-examined : He recognised the necessity that the 
plate should be submitted to the artist for further touches. If 
the artist were dead, they would suggest alterations themselves. 
They would be very slight in this case. It was impossible to 
get in black and white an exact transcript of a picture. He 
would alter the line of the lip, and make the nose a little 
lighter. From what he saw of the engraving, he thought the 
person who did it might make the alterations. 

Re-examined: The difference in the form of the nose 
might be due to the want of colour in the engraving as com- 
pared with the picture. He thought the plaintiff had fairly 
done his work. 

Mr. Arthur Lucas said he was an art publisher. The 
practice had been accurately described by Mr. Graves. In 
a plate he had now an eminent Academician had spent 


Had seen the | 


two mornings over the engraving. As being in a progressive 
state, the plate was excellent. It was onein which the engraver 
might expect to receive the artist’s final criticism. 

Cross-examined : The differences were such as any engraver 
would expect to have pointed out. It would satisfy the public, 
but perhaps not the artist. 

Mr. Gerald Robinson, examined, said he was a mezzo- 
tint engraver. He held an appointment as mezzotint engraver 
to the Queen. The engraving was a fair representation of the 


picture. So far as the character of the work went, it was 
excellent. 

Cross-examined : The engraving was in a state to go to the 
painter, 


Mr. Daniel Wehrschmidt said he was an engraver. It was 
the custom to submit proofs to the artists. Had engraved for 
Sir John Millais and the late Mr. Frank Holl. It had always 
been his custom to submit the engravings for their approval. 
It was a fair representation of the picture, so far as the engraver 
was concerned. All the matters pointed out could have been 
easily altered. 

That closed the plaintiff’s case. 

Mr. Walton, in opening the defendant’s case, said it in- 
volved an important issue from the defendant’s point of view. 
The question was whether the engraver had produced a work 
which, in justice to himself, he might issue as a fair representa- 
tion of his work. The defendant was an artist of great 
eminence, and it was most essential that any engraving of a 
work of his should do justice to his reputation. The plaintiff 
had not called one single artist of colour to support his case. 
He would call for the defendant Sir Frederick Leighton, whose 
evidence would satisfy the jury that the defendant could not 
have issued the engraving without injuring his reputation as 2 
painter. 

Mr. Harry Jones Thaddeus, examined, said he had devoted 
his attention to portrait painting. He told plaintiff that he 
intended publishing the engraving himself. Three proofs were 
submitted to him, the first in May. He pointed out that 
plaintiff should concentrate his whole attention upon the head. 
In second proof form he had not corrected the imperfections. 
He pointed out the defects to plaintiff. The third proof was 
submitted in August. The imperfections had not been reme- 
died. He pointed out to plaintiff that he wished for a faithful 
reproduction of his own picture. There were alterations in the 
proof since he last saw it. There were still imperfections 
about the nose, eyes, and certainly about the mouth. Did not 
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consider the proof did substantial justice to his picture. When 
he went away in August he did not return home till November. 
The first letter he received from plaintiff was in November. 

Cross-examined : Did not remember receiving the letter of 
August 13. After making the marks on the last proof, he con- 
templated looking over the engraving again. He did not write 
to plaintiff when he left London, because he had ceased to take 
any further interest in the matter. The production would have 
injured his reputation. He did write that plaintiff could publish 
it if he liked. He would not have put his signature to it. 

Re-examined : When he went away he did nat contemplate 
more work being done upon the engraving. 

Sir Frederick Leighton, examined, said he had examined 
the engraving with the photograph. The engraving did not. 
satisfactorily reproduce the picture. There was a tendency to 
exaggeration, mainly from tone, in the nose primarily. The 
darkening of the tones showed a notion of a darker colour than 
existed in the picture. He saw discrepancies with regard to 
the mouth. They affected the value of the engraving. They 
affected the expression of the face. The colour, as represented 
in black and white, was not satisfactory. It did not do justice 
to the picture. 

Cross-examined: This was the first time he saw the picture. 
He had pronounced against the engraving as nota reproduction 
of the. photograph. In a mezzotint you can always lighten a 
tint which is too dark, but you cannot darken it. 

Mr. Rudolph Lehmann said he was an artist. He had com- 
pared the engraving with the picture. The engraving made a 
coarser and more common face than inthe picture. The nose in 
the engraving was made like a potato. The engraving was un- 
satisfactory, to his mind. 

Cross-examined : The discrepancy was not a matter of tone 
merely, : ee ures 

Mr. Thomas M’Lean, examined, said he carried on the busi- 
ness of an engraver and print-seller in the Haymarket. Had 
examined the engraving, and compared it with the picture. The 
engraving seemed to him a caricature of the photograph of the 
picture. It was not successful. The only thing that could be 
done was to take the head out. The mouth in the engraving 
had no firmness. The nose was defective in drawing. 
a very difficult head to engrave, and the engraver was likely to 
make it a caricature. 

Cross-examined : He could not say which he agreed with, 
Mr. Lehmann or Sir Frederick Leighton. 

Counsel having addressed the jury, 
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Judgment accordingly. 
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LONDON, DECEMBER 12, 1890. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


EXMOUTH.—Jan. 1.—Designs are Invited for a Church to 
Accommodate 350 Persons, but Capable of Enlargement for 
600. Cost not to exceed 2,500/, Premiums of 157. and 57. 
Mr. R. Harcourt Chambers, Hon. Secretary, Exmouth. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ARMLEY.—Dec. 18.—For Building Nine Houses and 
Stabling. Mr. C. F. Wilkinson, Architect, 35 Park Square, 
Leeds. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building Seven Houses. Mr. 
T. D. Lindley, Architect, 150 Stamford Street, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

ASPATRIA,—Dec. 17.—For Building Detached House and 
Outbuildiogs. Mr. W. Bell, Architect, 16 Nook Street, 
Workington. 

BARNSLEY.—Dec. 16.—For Building Three Houses, Store- 
rooms and Outbuildings, for the Barnsley British Co-operative 
Society. Mr. Herbert Crawshaw, Architect, 1 Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 

BARNSTAPLE —Dec. 19.—For Enlarging Chapel and Build- 
ing Lecture Hall with Classrooms. Mr. W. C. Oliver, Architect, 
Bridge End, Barnstaple. 


BELFAST.—Dec. 15.—For Extension of Harbour Commis- 


sioners’ Office. Mr. Stephens, Building Surveyor, 41 Donegall 
Place, Belfast. 

BisHop AUCKLAND.—Dec. 15.—For. Preparing Twenty- 
eight Acres of Filtration Ground. Mr. C. Johnston, Surveyor, 
Tenters Street, Bishop Auckland. 

BLACKPOOL.—For Building Four Houses, Coach- house and 
Stable. Mr. T. Whiteside, Architect, 31 Foxhall Road, 
Blackpool. 


- BouRNEMOUTH.—Dec. 18.—For Alterations and Erecting 
New Buildings at the West Yard. Mr. F, W. Lacey, Surveyor, 
Town Hall Chambers, Bournemouth. 

BRADFORD.—Dec. 24.—For Building Warehouse, Offices 
and Shop Premises. Mr. S. Robinson, Architect, Exchange, 
Bradford. 

BRITISH GUIANA. — Dec. 31.—For Construction, Main- 
tenance and Working of Railway Extension. Secretary to 
Government, Georgetown, Dernerara. 

CHEADLE.—Dec. 17.—For Construction of Pipe Sewer, with 
Manholes, Lampholes, &c. Mr. Edward Sykes, Surveyor to 
the Cheadle and Gatley Local Board, Cheadle. 


CHELMSFORD — Dec. 18. — For Heating Apparatus for 
County Room, Shire Hall. Mr. H. Gibson, Clerk of the Peace, 
Chelmsford. 

CLECKHEATON.—Jan. 7.—For Building Infectious Diseases 
Hospital, with Administrative Block, Mortuary Buildings, &c, 
Boundary Walls and Outfall Sewer at Oakenshaw Lane. Mr. 
Wm. Longley, Architect, 5 Charles Street, Bradford. 

COLCHESTER.—Dec. 16—For Building Boot Department 
for Co-operative Society. Mr. R. Bultitude, Secretary, 14 Culver 
Street, Colchester. 

COLERAINE.—Dec. 27.—For Building Temperance Hall, 
Restaurant, Oftices, Stabling, &c. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, 
Architects, Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

. Crosspy.—Dec. 17.—For Building Two Cottages. 
Greenup, Allonby. : 

DARWEN.—Dec. 20.—For Building Liberal Club. Mr. J. B. 
Thornley, Architect, 45 Market Street, Darwen. 

DULWICH PARK.—Dec. 15.—For Building Propagating- 
house, Pits, &c. The Architect, County Hall, Spring Gardens. 

EDINBURGH.—For Works in Building Earlston Church. 
Messrs. Hardy & Wight, Architects, 74 George Street, Edin- 
burgh. 


Mr. E. 
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LING’S PATENT REGISTER 
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| ee || EASIER TO REPAIR, ||| 

EASIER TO CLEAN, |, 

EASIER TO SWEEP, | 


i The Back and Fire Part 
| | eome out by a half turn of 
iit the Knob, leaving the Front /& A 
fixed: S aol 
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SETAE ests Sete 
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N.B.—See that *SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK - are upon every 


tove, 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, 


. 
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GLascow.—Dec. 12.—For Construction of Embankment 
on South Side of the Clyde. Mr, A. B. M‘Donald, City 
Engineer, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

GOLCAR —Dec. 17.—For Building Three Dwelling-houses. 
Mr. Arthur Shaw, Architect, Knowl, Golcar. 

GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—Dec. 12.—For General Re- 
pairs, &c, to Station Buildings during Three Years. Mr. J. 
Wilson, Engineer, Liverpool Street Station. 

GUILDFORD.—For Works at Mr. J. Lymposs’s. Mr. C. B. 
Oxley, Surveyor, 2 Guildford Park Road, Guildford. 

HA.LiFAx.—Dec. 22.—For Building Shops and Offices. 
Mr. W. H. D. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, 
Halifax. 

Hanpcross.—Dec. 39.—For Enlarging School, for the 
Slaugham School Board. Mr. G. Wenham, Clerk to the 
Board, Hardcross, Sussex. 

HASLINGDEN.—-Dec. 18.— For Construction of 18-Inch 
Sewer (1,930 Yards). The Surveyor, Public Hall, Haslingden. 

HEATON.—Dec. 17.—For Erection of Buildings, Sheds, 
&c, and also for Ironfounders’ Work in connection. Mr, 
William Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

HrEywoop.—Dec. 19.—For Erection of Public Baths. Mr. 
James Diggle, Borough Engineer, Heywood. 

Horsury. — Dec. 18.— For Rebuilding Millfield Mills. 
Messrs. John Kirk & Son, Architects, Dewsbury. 

KEIGHLEY.—Dec. 16.—For Shed and Covered Yard over 
Reservoir. Messrs. W. & J. B. Bailey, Architects, Bradford. 

KENSINGTON.—Dec. 16.—For Constructing Brick Sewer, 
3 Feet 9 Inches by 2 Feet 6 Inches (240 Feet), St. Clement's 
Load. The Surveyor, Town Hall, Kensington. 

KiNnc’s Lynn.—Dec. t2.—For Piling Work in Repairing 
Purfleet Quay. Mr. E. J. Silcock, Borough Engineer. 

LEEDS.—Dec. 17.—For Building Head Post Office. The 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

LEEDS.—Dec. 17—For Building Oddfellows’ Hall. Mr. 
John M. Porter, Architect, 18 Park Lane, Leeds. 

LEEDS.— Dec. 35 —For Building Six Houses. Mr. Thomas 
Howdill, Architect, 13 Oxford Row, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Dec. 12,—For Building Factory. Mr. A. Neill, 
Architect, 19 East Parade, Leeds. 

LLANDUDNO.—Dec. 17.—For Enlargement of Railway 
Station. The Engineer, Euston Station, London. 


“WELLS” LIGHT.’ 


British and Foreign PATENTS. 


In TWO Years. 


Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- 
all, Bush, Brass, Chappell, 
Kirk & Randall, Jackson, 


Usep Laroniy by Messrs Tancrea,| NUmerous Examples can be seen at work. 


Lonpon.—Dec. 18.—For Reconstruction of Public Laundry, 
Endell Street. Mr. John Waldram, C.E., 13 Buckingham 
Street, Charing Cross. 

Loxwoop.—-Dec. 13.—For Alterations, &c, to Sir Roger 
Tichborne Inn. Mr. William Buck, Architect, Horsham. 

MANCHESTER.— Dec. 17.—For Widening the Oldham 
Goods Line. The Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. ; 

MorLEy.—Jan. 1.—For Construction of Storage Reservoir — 
at the Withens. Mr. C. Gott, Engineer, 8 Charles Street, 
Bradford. - 

NOTTINGHAM —For Alterations to Premises. Mr. T. 
Wright, Architect, Newcastle Chambers, Nottingham. - 

PENRITH.—Dec. 18.—For Building Six Cottages, Mr. 
George Watson, Architect, 3 St. Andrew’s Place, Penrith. 

PENZANCE.—Dec. 16-——For Building Dwelling-house, Out 
Offices and Premises on the Lescudjack Estate, for Mr. R. G. 
Allen. Mr. J. Wm. Trounson, F.R.I1.B.A, 27 Clarence Street, 
Penzance. 

QuORDON —Dec. 15.—For Construction of Filter Beds, 
Pumping Station, &c. Plans at the Waterworks Offices, 
Leicester. 

ROBERTSBRIDGE.—Dec. 15.—For Additions, &c., to Board 
Schools. Mr. H. Ward, Architect, 8 Bank Buildings, Hastings, 

ROCHESTER.— Feb. 5 —For Supply, &c., of Steam Engine, 
Boiler and Pumps. The City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 

ROTHERHAM.—Dec. 13—For Building Residence with 
Surgery, Stabling and Outbuildings, Parkgate. Mr. J. Platts, 
Architect, Rawmarsh Hill, Rotherham. 

SALTASH —Dec. 20.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
H. J. Snell, Architect, 13 Courtenay Street, Plymouth. 

SouUTHSEA — Dec. 18.—For Building 5 St. Ronan’s Terrace. 
Messrs. Packham, Croote & Stewart, Architects, 93 Paris 
Street, Exeter. 

STALYBRIDGE.—For Building Three Houses and Sanitary 
Arrangements of Fifteen Houses. Messrs. T. George & Son, 
Architects, Old Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

SWANSEA.—Dec. 20.—For Building Artisans’ Dwellings and 
Construction of Fireproof Floors and Roof. Mr. Edward 
Bath, Architect, De la Beche Street, Swansea. 

WAPpPING.— Dec. 15.—For Laying-out Tench Street Recrea- 
tion Ground. The Architect to the County Council, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 


,| ARCH: SMITH & STEVENS. THE - 


ee ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 


Wallwork & Wells's Patents (Reg.). f S 
Tle Protected by over a 


SO see Beg 
PASSENGER LIFTS, Factory :—Ferdinand Street, Chalk Farm 


HYDRAULIC | (FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 
“RELIANCE ” |Offices:—17 Princes Street, Hanover Square. 


’ Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 


NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 


PORTABLE LIGHT STEVENS & Magor’s Patent. - LocK-SWITCH 


4,000 Candie rower "=E,SAP=" = ISINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


(Patent October 1, 1890), 


ieee MOST SILENT and With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 


ALSO COCKBURN 


4,000 SOLD SUCCESSFUL YET eee ee PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS : 


The most accurate and reliable made, whereby all 
risk of Fire is eliminated. 

They are in use (amongst many other places) at — 

the following establishments:— = = 


== ESE . Kinrinmont, Mowlem, Pear- SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH oR LOW, Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 


— ae son, Stimpson, Waddell, and 
ali the Leading Builders. 


General Post Office Junior United and 


(rae 2 ee poet eS ee balboa ; 
; ity Ban e Langham Hote f 
Adopted by 12 Governments. ALL TYPES OF one rel foe Hote! Windsor, and — 
; : . W. and other others : 
NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY.| Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and|_ Railways The Café Monico 
SIMPLE, STRON sie Theatre Royal, Drury| Baron de Rothschild’s — 
woe G, SAFE. Hand Lifts. : ee a David Salomons : 
BEWARE of Crude Initations, which bring rttpbentbe es Hope erie 
discredit on our System. ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. The poe : Burgess pee Paisley, — 
instre!s ¢ . 


———— 


Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and ; ; 
can be used under Scaffold Platf é VW MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 
A mee “Jd ANUS” ORKS, Ayrton & Perry's Direct Reading Ammeters C 


Floors, &c. 
, and Voltmeters. a 
EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. QUEEN'S ROAD, — [nw TwigTeD STRIP AMMETERS ” 
A C wae, Sigs BATTERSEA Const Roane, Lamephal eres on ee = 
e Mexcrible and other Wire, and a ec : 
a s WELLS & CO. EADING E ‘Accessories in Stock. eS. 
CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. PRICH LISTS ON APPLICATION. Aa 


4 A ; rs. 3 
1954 Midland Road, St, Pancras, London, ) Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. Tolngraphios: Addnevese = SQURD ER, LONDON.” 
, ; Telephon’ No. 7629, 
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WIpsEy.—Dec. 20.—For Building Eight Scullery Houses. 
Mr. J. Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 

WITHINGTON.—Dec. 15.—For Building Inspector’s Resi- 
dence at Police Station. Mr. W. Telford ”Gunson, Architect 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
For Supplying, Fixing and Connecting with Water Mains 104 
Valve Hydrants, “with Pits and Surface Boxes. 


Mr. 


LACEY, Surveyor, Town Hall Chambers, Bournemouth. 


F. W. 


1o Marsden Street, Manchester. Kitcher Bros , Bournemouth we Aly oe et 
Wood & Co., ‘Bournemouth : 703 17. 6 
BOURNEMOUTH Gas & WATER Co. (accepted) 542 2 10 
CHORLEY. 
TENDERS. | For Wrought-iron Roof, Girders, Columns, &c., for the 
AUDENSHAW. Purifying House, Chorley. 
For Levelling, Paving, Kerbing and Flagging Hay Street, J. Butler & Co, Leeds » £1325 oem) 
Dale Street, Croft Street and Water Street, Hooley Hill, Brettall, Worcester . 1,320.0 Oo 
for the Audenshaw Local Board, per schedule of prices. is Forster & Co, St. Helens 1,299 0 O 
Mr. J. H. BURTON, Surveyor, Ashton- under-Lyne. J. Silvester & Co. , Newcastle, Staffs. 1,200 0 O 
HENRY KINDER, Hooley Hill (accepted). Westwood & Wrights, Brierley Hill I1,17I 0 oO 
Six tenders were received. The Ashbury Iron €o., Openshaw . LlZ7 Voi Oi 
RED TORD Walker Bros, Walsall : : 1,089 0 © 
; 7 : ot 
For Shop Front and Alterations to No. 22 Tavistock Street, i Bue pe Ste arcs ieee 3 % 
for Mr. C. M. Hollis. Mr. RICHARD LUND, Architect, J Tildesley Willenhall 978 oOo 
: F ’ s / 
8 St. Paul’s Square, Beton F E. Wood, Manchester 953 0 O 
T. H. Coleman . . : : : Fe ae eke Bruce & Still, Liverpool . ‘ 2 . : 959.0 O 
T. Laughton Pip ie eral sha Meeere ay oO Of aA chmore,| Lenson; Pease Con! ~ sc) 45°. ¢ O824 8 FO 
G, E. FALTERS (accepted) . Let a ete Newton, Chambers & Co. 930 0 O 
BECKHAM. R. Dempster & Sons, Elland . 899 Io O 
For Building Small Church at Beckham, near Cromer. Messrs. Whessoe Foundry, Darlington 895 9 0 
W. G. HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, Architects. Willey,& Co. Exeter. 865 10 0 
Lacey, Norwich ‘ ‘ £4350 6; 0°). LYSAGHT, LIMITED, London (accepted ) 834. 0 0 
Brown, Lynn 349014610 : CROYDON. 
Kinninmont, London 1,180 © ©} For Erection of Nine Villas, Normanton Road, South Croydon. 
Shite Norwich ite i Mr. E. E. Homer, Architect. 99 Gresham Street. 
Pal! Gyan 1,098 ms F, JOHNSON (accepted) . uf LO; 25 Oe 
Chapman, Hanworth. : ‘ 1,080 0 O DERBY. 
Coulson & Cobbs, Cambridge . 1,079 0 O| For Building Fire-engine Station, consisting of Engine-house, 
Cornish, North Walsham . 1,023 0 Oo Parade-room, Tower and Four Cottages, in Jury Sireet. 
Ludkin & Son, Banham 975.0 .0 Mr. R. J. HARRISON, Borough Surveyor, Public Offices, 
Hubbard, East Dereham . 665 0 Oo Babington Lane, Derby 
Ellis & Betts, Norwich 962 4 0 J. T. Tomlinson & Co., Derby “£1 820: 149 
Smith & Watling, Norwich g00 0 oO W. Walkerdine, Derby d 1,755 0 O 
Too late. A. Brown, Derby 1,690 0 Oo 
Wace, St. Noets F E170 90-90 J. Parker, ‘Derby 1,650 0 O 
Wright, Coventry 1,150 0 0 W. EATON, Derby (accepted) 1,513 16 8 
oe) 


Hipwell, Wisbech 1,020 0" 0 Surveyor’s estimate . 1,535 
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THE 


“METEOR” 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,’ Brilliant Gaslight. 

Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

' Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 

Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 

Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 

Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Gas" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


| A 
aa 
7 : 


PATENT PARQUET. PATENT SCHOOL DESKS. 


ILLINGWORTH, 


Chief Offices :— 


INGHAM & CO. 


Showroom and 


LEEDS. 


WELLINGTON STREET, 
Vol. XLII, of THE ARCHITECT. 


Office in 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s. 6d. 


LONDO 34 NEW BRIDGE 


STREET, E.C. 


Office—175 Strand, London, W.6. 
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DERBY — continued. 

For Hot-Water Supply and Steam Heating at the Union, for 
the Derby Board of Guardians. Messrs. CoULTHURST & 
Booty, Architects, Derby. Quantities supplied. 


Bradley Bros., Manchester . : : sLAGiesO tO 
Bradford & Co, Manchester : - 5 3B 2'05.:0 
Dawson & Co, Manchester ; : : 53508200 
T. Crump, Derby ; : : : S Bh O-0O 
Baker, Derby : : : = : : AOR Os. 
JERRAM, Derby (accepted) . : : S2Ee PORLO 


COCKERMOUTH. 

For Extension of Water Mains, Seaton, for the Cockermouth 

Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. THOMAS WEATHERSTON, 
Engineer, Cockermouth. Quantities by eee 

wf 322 


John Twiname, Brigham . , : : 6 0 
J. T. Harrison, Distington . 5 : ; 220.18) 4 
J. Huntrods & Co., Workington . , : 3922519 4 
JOHN HUNTER, Maryport (accepted) . 222 ATS 2 


DUBLIN. 

For Building Fish and Vegetable Market, St. Mary’s Lane and 
Fisher Lane, Dublin. Mr. SPENCER Harty, City 
Engineer and Surveyor. Quantities by Messrs. Dudgeon. 

Contract No. 1.— Buildings. 


John Good. ; : : ; : £18,681 10 3 
James P. Pile . ; : ‘ : : ~3218;500' “0°-0 
J. & B. Beckett : : A ee ante .* F7j006 0) 20 
Collen Bros. . : ‘ : : . 3) 16,222 Taro 
S. Worthington - - , ; ; - 15,588 0: 0 
Hudman & Co. : ‘ . ; ; . 15,500 0 O 
H. & J. Martin : ; : ; ; . 14,894 12 9 
Wn. CONNOLLY & SONS (accepéea) | es ¢ ele spencer e) 
Contract No. 2 —Iron Roof, &¢. 
J. & B. Beckett 5 : : 5 4 . 6,500 0 O 
Collen Bros. . : 5 A : ; «6,453.18 0 
James J. Pile . : z : s =. .6,3990> 0 
Wm. Spence . : ‘ ie ae 4 i WOB2F. TA TO 
Wm. Connolly & Son. . ; ; oS S74 OO 
Handyside & Co. . : : : ; 35 15,440-0" 0 
H. & J. Martin : 4 : j ‘ . 4,988 10 o 
John Good . ; a ; 5 ; ot OFA2AO -O 
Hudman & Co. : : 3 : 4,850 0 0 
Arrol Bros. . Z ; ; 5 ? CTA 8S 
S. Worthington : ; : ; : ee AOGL Oe 
JoHN LysaGHT (accepted ‘ ‘ : » 4,359 0 @ 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon &8t., London, B.C, 


DUBLIN—continued. 
For New Pumping Station, Forbes Street, Dublin. 
SPENCER HarTY, City Engineer and Surveyor. 
Contract No. 1.—Butldings, &c. 


Mr. 


Hudman & Co. Meret 
Collen Bros. . : : . : A - 1,959 18 6 
S. Worthington : : : : : - 1,896 0 0 
John Cunningham . : . ‘ : - {E895 20 46 
William Connolly & Sons ‘ ; A - 1,700 0 O 
H, & J. Martin, Limited (accepted ) ‘ a Kye ee 
Contract No. 2.—Boitlers, Punips, & 6. 
Drysdale & Co. ; ; : ‘ « se 2 6ORE Oo 
WILLIAM SPENCE (accepted) . é - . 2,048 I0 
GATHSHHAD. 


For Additional Stabling, &c., at Albany Road, Gateshead. 


Mr. J. Bower, Borough Surveyor. 


G. Smith, Newcastle . ' ‘ ; : - £910 0 oO 
J. T. Simpson, Newcastle . ‘ ° : - O75 Os 
Sharp Bros, Gateshead. : : : 1° 875 Oe 0 
R. McKew, Gateshead. 6 a ee SE aie 
Greason Bros., Gateshead . i ; ; «875-154 6 
T. H. HUTCHINSON, Gateshead (accepted) 800.2 8.46 


GREAT YARMOUTH. ; 

For Pulling-down and Rebuilding the Gallon Pot and Premises ~ 
adjoining, King Street, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, for Mr. 
Walter Diver. Mr. H. I. NEwron, Architect, 49 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. Quantities by Mr. F. Thomson, 5 Great 
James Street, Bedford Row. _ 

T. Howes, Great Yarmouth (accepted) . <A, 388329 56 

For Building Retaining Wall for Widening the Marine Parade, 
Great Yarmouth. - Mr. J. W. COCKRILL, A.R.I.B.A, 
A.M.1.C.E., Borough Engineer. Quantities by Borough | 
Engineer. : 


Bond, Yarmouth . : : ; £1,095 
Cork, Yarmouth : . : - : BOS 0-0 
Barnard, Yarmouth . e5 ; : 999 
Rudd, Yarmouth . g : - 9gg2i 


Bray, Yarmouth 5 : ° : 
Beech, Yarmouth . , ; ‘ 
BRACEY, Yarmouth (accepled ) * . 
Hipwell, Wisbeach . : : : : 
Borough Engineer’s estimate . : : 

* Subject to approval of Council. 


Ne) 
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° 
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BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES . 
QUANTITIES, ac,, LITHOGRAP HED SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &e., 
Accurately and with despatch. 5 
Buiis oF Quanrtitizs, Spxcirications & Rerorts | METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, K.C., ~ 


Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCIRE 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and enlarged for 1891, now ready, 6d. 


above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


COLOURED BRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of Kstatgs, with or without Views, taste- 
fally lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 3s,; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’s TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fileet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


“NO SPEC 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, |GROVER & CO. (Lim, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &. 
&s., at reduced prices. 
me Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. 


MOTLEY & GREEN, LEEDS. 


ra 4 : 


“RON FENCING 


UCATED BUILDINGS a ROOFS 
Every description of IRON and W1irE FENC 

: } SING, CORRU q 
Troy Roors, ks flustrated Catalogue free on Sepa: 


SORR 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
i GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


TAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZING, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY. SUPPLIED, 
Over £00,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING qyry IRON 


s Kor Churches, Schools, 


Estimates and full particulars 


Woop PavinG anp STEAM 


Sheets, é&c., sent on application. 


PLUMBING, 
HOT WATER, 


Estimates and Designs upon application. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. _ 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


S SHAKESPEARE 


BIRMINGHAM. 


CONIPANY, 


KILBURN, N.W. 


fiices, &c. 


on application to 


| tHos. GREGoRY e co,| Baths, Cisterms, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 


Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 


JorneryY Works, 


WA Clapham Junction,s.w.! Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. — 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, — 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the — : 


fe 


D. HULETT & 00, Lim, 


55 & 56 High Holborn, London. _ 


GAS FITTING, — 


ELECTRIC BELLS. — 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. pe eee 
Weibe tor lndiittiona, Testinabpials und tan Pardionlars, “POCK Careied Our made Efficient Management, 
(sent post free). 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


a PRINTING WORKS, 


Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous s 
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HORNSEY. LONDON— continued. 

For Pulling Down, Clearing Site, and Erecting New Premises, For Erection of Tenement House and Stabling in Webb Street, 
High Street, Hornsey, for the West London Dairy Com- Bermondsey New Road. Mr. J. W. BROOKER, ARI.BA, 
pany, Limited. Mr. JOHN FARRER, Architect and Sur- Archiiect, 13 Spey SP EIOA London Bridge. * 
veyor, 20 Finsbury Pavement, London. Wm. Downs . . & 1,415 A - 

Lawrance & Sons. Gs ‘ ‘ CAT;IO9) yO..0 Burman & Son. . , . . , vos % 
Sate SONG e Nee ee Pa og ee) Lc A OLD Ope OCHNNE [ok aot eM es 1533 3 5 
Gauriey © Raitbamnsp sc ct vac ee adg oO Patiley: 2°. yeep ene nee ae 
Mattock Bros. . : : . . : s ©1)537-. 10-9 G. J. Kick. : ' . . , ‘ , a = 
Morand c- CO. cn at shat bea ag oS Fe AGT’ .O~. 0 Haward . hp Sines ioe inlet crea LOD, 
Ward, Clarke BCs... . F é . 1,464 0 0 A, GARRATT (accepted ) ‘ ‘ : ‘ BOGE OS: 
MOWER & SON (accepted a : eek o 0 

ep ) aes For Alterations and Decoration at the City of Salisbury Fublic 

House, Tooley Street. Mr. J. W. BROOKER, AR.I.BA, 
LITTLEHAMPTON. Architect, 13 Railway Approach, London Bridge. 
For Works for the Littlehampton Local Board. AT ABURS. 
Headings from Weill. Kick +. . . . . . , . » £750 Duk 
J. Dixon ; : t ‘ : : F 2hd4se 3° 2 HKattley : ; B 5 ‘ ; 631 20> 0 
T. Tilley & Son . ‘ < ; : ‘ 2691 R020 GARRATT (accepted) 3 ; : ‘ ; 65a Ono 
Duke & Ockenden . e . . . . 232 | ce) (2) Decoration. 
T. Hall ‘ : : . . : » 196 0 0 Garratt 3 : 4 ; 5 - Z S117 ORSOTLO 
sin Water Mains. Battley Bhs lea sani mae yeh (eed So ase ue Ore 
J. Dixon : d E ; ; : . 197 0 0 Kick . apa : “ : : 2 « LOR S026 
W. Wallis . é . i dee he : f Sf 3080 6 GILBERT (accepied) . - : : : 7 -F60 Hone 
1. Linfield. : ‘ . ‘ A ; : ; 
ir Sandell ’ F 2 . : : ; p ‘Bi e For Alteration of Fittings and Decorations to Bar at the 
Snewin Bros. : ‘ : : f . iso Go Victoria Public- house, Burdett Road, E. Mr. J.* W. 
T. Tilley & Son . : : : ~ ’ . 151 17 10 BROOKER, A.R.I.B.A, Architect, 13 Railway Approach, 
Duke & Ockenden : ; 3 ; qq ter 14, . 0 London Bridge. 
T. Hail 5. f ; : : ; : Soak epee lees: Curtis & Sons. , 3 - 7 ;  £i4ele a 
J. Warne. : : . . ‘ : . 291°°0 O 
A. Garratt . : : , : : ;- 208492 0 
EDNDON: Ga ifnmien: (accasisd) . 5562. oe 1 ph eee 


For Rebuilding the Front and other Work at the Northumber- 
Jand Arms Public-house, Northumberland Avenue, Charing | Foy Rebuilding British Oak Public-house, Lea Bridge, for Mr. 


Cross, 5.W. Mr. J. W. BROOKER, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Jeffries. | Messrs. EDMESTON & GABRIEL, Architects, 

13 Railway a London Bridge. _ 42 Old Broad Street. 
fe Garratt . See aNd do 53 Oe Cia be te PO Higgs. oy. 2s Po ea, L320 ee 
A.J. Kick . ove a ll eee JAS? 20% Ol =: Carmichael We MARES CS ke eed 
R. G. BATTLEY (accepted) . ‘ 5 3 So VeRue ORO Holland . : ; - : z ‘ 21, 168°" Ose 
Young & Lonsdale . : : : : m pee tho. «Cees 
For the Erection of Houses, Seven Sisters Road, Stamford Everard. : : : : : ; = 71,099: Ome 
Hill. Mr. E.C. Homer, cpantes 99 Gresham Street. Godfrey & Son. ; ; . A : « £1977 (Osu 
HORLOCK (accepied ) 4 £2,400 0 0 Furniss. : : : ; : ; -. -998= OMG 


Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke<un-Trent. Established 1847. 


THE LANE END WORKS, Lime 


(Chairman—J, SPENcER BaLrounr, M.P. General Manager— T, FREEMAN.) 


= London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
GLhRAZE> BRECEAS: 


BRIOKA. am Nae CLAY—WNon-absorbent and Ferruginous. GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 
—Please specify 
Cast-Iron Glaze.” TILES.—Please speci 
Tron G GLAZED TILES, HBS Please spocity 
. L.E.W. 


With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and_ CEILINGS. 
N.B.—These cannet detach through Vibration or Damp — 


Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOUSE, including 
Messrs. SpizRS & PoND’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
wus carried out by the LANE END WORKS, Limited. 


| 
a 


: | 


FOR 


By HOT WATER, High and Low Pressure, Improved Low Pressure Steam, and Improved 
: Moist Hot ae Apparatus. 


-EWTEEA TIO: 


EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED, ESTIMATES AND PLANS FREE. 


COMYN CHING & (CO., CASTLE STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON. W.C. 


BBUTT’S patenr “ SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. . 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE. 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 18885. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
#LOOR WITH GUTTERING. 0. G@. TEBBUIT, Patentce, DASHWCOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E£. € 


' Head Office & Works :— 
POWNALL ROAD, 


| & SKELSEY'S |W 
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LONDON — continued. 
For Making-up Manor Park, Hamilton and Brackenbury 
Roads, for the Finchley Local Board. 


S. Hudson, Dulwich’, A GPAT BA 
R. Ballard, Hendon . 2,995 0 Oo 
G, Bell, Tottenham ° 2,213. 0 9 


NEWPORT. 
For Sinking a Well and Borehole, and the Driving of Adits in 
connection therewith, &c., Carisbrooke, for the Corporation 

of Newport, Isle of Wight. 
COOKE & Co, Battersea (accepted) . 


PAIGNTON. 
For Erection of Suites of Offices, Paignton, for Mr. J. T. 
Paish. Mr. W. G. COULDREY, Architect. 


FL15237720-0 


C. & R. E. Drew. -£775. 2 O 
H. Webber . 76 Be. O 
Westlake : 710 0 @ 
RABBICH & BROWN (accepted ) 698 Oo oO 
Deller . 697 0 Oo 
R. Harris 669 10 o 


PORTSMOUTH. 

For Additions, &c., to the Volunteer Arms, Portsmouth, to be 
renamed the Victoria Hotel, for Mr. A. Stannard. Mr. 
J. W. WALMISLEY, F.S A., Architect. 


Lewis, Portsmouth £1795 one) 
Quick, Portsmouth . 1,520 O80 
H. Clarke & Son, Portsmouth . 1,473 0 0 
H. Jones, Portsmouth : 1,485 90 0 
T. P. HALL, Portsmouth (accepted) . 1,450 0 0 


For Alterations to King’s Arms, Cresswell Street, Portsmouth, 
for Messrs. Bransbury & Co, Mr. J. W. WALMISLEY, 
M.S A, Architect. 


Porter . £150" 06 
Learmouth . 147 4:36 
Jones . 140 0 © 
TP, PRALT (accepted) 139 10 Oo 


YNYSHIR. 

For Rebuilding Shop Premises, Ynyshir, Porth, for the Ynyshir 
and Watts Town Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. 
EDWIN JONES, Architect, Cymmer, near Pontypridd. 

Wm. Ellis Jones, Ynyshir . ; d ~ £307. 18°30 
Architect’s estimate 304 6.72 


ELECTRIC 


| metal, with machine-cut teeth ; 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Corporation of Newark contemplate establishing an 
entirely new waterworks. As a preliminary step of the scheme 
a trial 6-inch artesian tube well has been bored 160 feet deep 


into the pebble-beds of the new red sandstone formation in the 


neighbourhood of Farnsfield, by Messrs. Legrand & Sutcliff, 
hydraulic engineers, London. ‘The result has proved very 
satisfactory, pumping trials having demonstrated the presence 
of acopious supply, and the whole work, was completed within 
three weeks. 

THE new offices, Brunswick Back Station, Cheshire Lines, 
Liverpool, are being warmed and ventilated by means of ~ 
Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. 
Shorland, of Manchester. 

We understand that’ Messrs. Jno. R. Lee & Co, Limited, 
Birmingham, have received orders for two large stained- glass 


windows for the new English church at Cadenabbia, Lake of ~ 


Como. 

A NEW convent is in course of construction at Bayswater, 
for the Order of Notre Dame de Zion. Mr. Arthur Young is 
the architect. 
and are to be carried out by Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co. 

WE have received from Messrs. Measures Bros., of 
57 Southwark Street, their new small pocket section-book of 
iron and steel joist girders, &c, with the safe distributed load 
on various spans, and also giving the strength of steel joists as 
compared with iron. In the opinion of many who have already 
seen it, the book in question contains information unsurpassed 
by any of its kind, and is the best ever issued by Messrs. 
Measures Bros. Though the book is so ‘small, the tables are 
all well printed and readable at a glance. 

A LARGE clock and chimes have just been erected in the | 
parish church tower, Barrington, Oxfordshire, by John Smith 
& Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. The clock is fitted 
with all the latest improvements, All the wheels are of gun- 
there is apparatus to continue 
the action during winding, and "although the chimes play upon 
the ordinary church bells, the hammers are so arranged that 
the ringing is not interfered with. It will be a valuable adjunct 
to the church and a boon to the parishioners. 

WE have received from Messrs. Oetzmann & Co. : a copy of 
an illustrated list of seasonable presents, entitled “ Useful and 
Decorative Novelties for Presents” The articles illustrated 
embrace all kinds of pretty furniture and ordinary household 


LIGHTING. 


Glasgow Branch :— 


DALSTON. 


PATERSON 


Telephone No. 1140. 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Officss and Showrooms at the above address. 
‘ ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIO WORK FREE OF CHARGE. is 


3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


STREET. 


& COOPER, 


“Patella, London.” 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 


IWARW 2, 1891, 


All Applications for Space for Advertisements should be sent at once. : 


Circular, with Quotations, on 


Telegrams— 
“ADAMANT, HULL.” 


z 


\ rs ADAMANT S 


Offices:—12i High Street, Hull. Works: 


VOLO VER yx Li: “oe a ee ARCHITHOT. 


application to the Publisher. 


Awards— pote eee Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 _ 


SizcEeL.SEy’s 


“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 


CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 


Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


The floors are to be of fireproof construction, ; - 


137 WEST REGENT | 


Telegraphic Address:— 
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GIBBS’ PATENT GIBBS’ PATENT GIBBS’ PATENT 


Noiseless Qutlet Ventilator. Noiseless Qutlet Ventilator. 
—— WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, |. 


cc 
| 2 From 12/= each. ra | | OD: —R ae 
|2 | In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE Use BY THE ak ae YOU M 
i ADMIRALTY HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE | lo VOU 090 will 
in & LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS | g 
Loreen THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. ‘i Sug . 
SOE ge mererces THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 
BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS. PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. PLAIN IRON FRONTS. 
CHEAPEST, ) KINDLY 
STRONGEST = COMPARE MAKE 
AND No. 16. Cale SRD 
BEST VENTILATOR PRICE. 


IN THE MARKET. 


Q 5 48 
= 
Sic : EB 
oF 3) Hy @ 
Zi aed per Ger 
a SA z Ene 
Sy Eas Ei 
H <4 KH He rd 
— = oa =n 
2 fee no 
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| No. 4 (Circular Front). 
STRONG GALVANISED BOARD SCHOOL 
PATTERN. 


GOTHIC. 


Som Prez PATTERN. 


No. 3 esac Dasien. 
GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 
EXTRACTOR. 


(Ropiatared Design.) 
| PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


PRICE LIST— EX-WORKS, LIVERPOOL, (Subject to Alteration without Notice.) 
ROOF VENTILATORS, Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enameled Paint. 


Extractor, 12 in. dia. ...... 4 to 6 in. pipe..L1L 11 6 | Extractor, 20 in.dia. ...... 8to10in pipe..£3 17 O | Extractor, 36 in. dia. ...... 14 to18 in. pipe..£9 15 O 
-” AN dv SAGER EE aS IIT. CPI wm. BEd nh seen Dtol2 y 8B o sieates ads 6s Mite 20. bee EG 
e 16a ae é Tg ea ae 12 6 = in” TG eee L320 14 yi ek 7 = Uap Oe eee rte tom , ..1615 0 
rn Oe ele ae T1069 < ° seek SRR a. oes, OAD Lo ae 7 10 6 Rhee Rage ro acek, 2'to27  ..19 0:0 


New Illustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


: WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


1 Ng Zolennoue Number, 1389. Telegrams- Mee ertits ier re: Liverpool.” 


; 


8 
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objects, ornamental ani useful, and have been well selected 
for the purpose. aoe He 

DESIGNS by Messrs. Jno. R Lee & Co, Limited, of Bir- 
mingham, have been accepted for the new reredos at Leominster 
parish church. ; ; 

IN order to become 2 plumber in New York City the applicant 
must register his name and address with the Health Depart- 
ment, and a failure to do this subjects the would-be plumber to 
arrest ; besides, the courts refuse to render ‘any assistance if he 
has to sue for money on a plumbing contract. The privilege 
to make sewer and water connections outside the building upon 
which he is at work must be secured by a license from the 
Department of Public Works. 

THE Philadelphia Buz/der says :—A special committee of 
aldermen has been appointed in Boston to find out what action 
is necessary to limit the height of buildings. A law passed 
some years ago for such limitation was put aside by the Courts, 
the judge holding that a title to land was not limited to any 
depth or height. 

A RECOMMENDATION of the Gas Committee that Mr. Lees, 
gas manager, should prepare plans for a new gasholder and 
get out prices has been approved of by the Workington Town 
Council. 

THE Burton Town Council have adopted the report of the 
Gas and Electric Light Committee containing recommendations 
providing for the erection of a new retort-house at a cost of 
2,500/, and the laying down of more capacious mains than at 
present exist for the better lighting of the westera portion of 
the town. 

A CARLISLE firm has been successful in carrying off in open 
competition the order for the 130-ton steam wharf crane required 
by the Clyde Trust for Finnistoun Quay, Glasgow. The crane 
when erected will be tested to lift 150 tons at a radius of 65 feet, 
and the height from the level of the quay to the top of the jib 
will be a hundred feet, and is said to be the most powerful steam 
crane of the type in the world. 

THE Markets Committee of the Halifax Corporation are 
preparing a scheme for their new market on the present site, 
between Southgate and Market Street. Much property in that 
neighbourhood and Corn Market has been bought by the 
Corporation. The streets are being widened, and a new one— 
or, rather, an arcade—will be formed from Old Market to the 
Market. There are to be about Ioo stalls in the covered area 


of the market and some 59 butchers’ shops, and 490900/, or 
50,0002. is the estimated cost of the scheme. 


THE General Works Committee of the Coventry Town 
Council have decided to reconsider the whole question of 
sewage disposal in Coventry, with a view to examining the 
merits of the rival systems of chemical precipitation and irriga-. 
tion over a wide area. It has been decided to send a deputation 
to inspect the irrigation farms at Northampton, | : 

THE “inlet safety” and patent “double check” gas 
regulators manufactured by Messrs Slatter & Watkins, of 
7 Little Marlborough Street, W., control the gas and check the 
pressure before reaching the meter from any part of the pre- 
mises. The double check apparatus is also fitted with a patent 
stop attachment, which can be set by the owner to any desired - 
point and locked, preventing those left in charge turning on more: 
gas than necessary, and thus preventing waste. They will be. 
found most useful adjuncts in the house 

AT the letting-out in contract, Kwh/ow's says, of 4 300 tons. 
of water-pipes for the waterworks supplying Belgrade with water, 
the Hallberger Hiitte in Saarbriicken—as asking the lowest 
price—has received the adjudication with 169 frs a ton carriage- 
paid to Belgrade. 5 

AN officer sent out by the Provincial Government of 
Quebec, to investigate the unexplored forests of the Northern 
Ottawa region has returned, after several months’ absence, and ~ 


reports his discovery of about 2,502 square miles covered with 


the finest pine, spruce and other valuable timber, with excellent 
streams to float it out. ; 
A SCHEME for enlarging the Aston School Board offices 
was submitted at the monthly meeting of the Board just held. 
A CONVENIENT little book, the ‘ Quantity Surveyor’s — 
Tables and Diary,” revised and rewritten by a Fellow of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, has been just issued by Messrs. Mitchiny ~ 
& Son, of 20 Parliament Street,S W. It is of a convenient ~ 


size for carrying in a pocket-book. The space in the diary for 
notes and memos is ample, and it is carried well into the 


month of January 1892. [t contains a list of district surveyors 
and their boundaries, and in general every possible informa- 


tion, and thit of a most diversified nature, so that it is difficult Ac 
to imagine any problem arising that cannot be solved by — 


referring to its pages. For instance, the space required toturm 


a Pickford’s van in is given, the pressure in the mains of the 
London Hydraulic Power Company and charges, plumbing — 
matters, averages of rainfall, consumption of water per head im 


towns and cities all over the world. It is a most useful book, 
not only to architects, surveyors, builders, &c, but to all trades” 
{ and to the public as well. 


LONDON DEPOTS. 
G. W. Railway Mileage Statio: 
Paddington. 
LL. & 8. W.R. Station, 
Nine Elms. 


‘SUMMER DRIED 
SEASONED STONE 


‘Head Offices : 7c. 7T 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a 
pesition te supply every description of Bath Stone 
from any and all of the quarries previcusly owned 
by 

Pictor & Sons. : 

Randell, Saunders & Co., hd. Limited. FOR © ? 

Isaac Sumsion. 8. BH. Noble. oe 

Corsham Bath Stone Co., Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. WINTER USE. 


STONE FIRMS. LIMITED, 


4 


Telegraphic Addresses: 


erie Got ect “LODLITE, BATH.” 


LONDON OFFICE, ‘' QOLITE, LONDON.” 


QUARRIES. 
BOX GROUND. 


COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWCOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONEK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


THE BATH 


R. J. Marsh & Co.,, 


Improved Welsbach System. | 
THE COMPANY 1S PREPARED TO PROVE BY ACTUAL TEST A SAVING OF 
OVER 50 PER CENT. OF GAS COMPARED WITH OTHER SYSTEMS. 


Price of Lamp (including fitting in London), LOs. 
Price of Lamp, with Ice Shade, 10s. 6d. 


Anyone interested in this industry can inspect the Company’s works on presenting a card to 
the Secretary or Manuger. 


ESTIMATES FREE. For further particulars apply to : 


The INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT COMPANY, Lin,, | 


14 PALMER STREET, WESTMINSTER 


(Close to ST. JAMES’S PARK SIATION). j 
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NEW CATALOGUES. interior stoves with firebrick back, adjustable canopy, &c., in 

which, when necessary, the bricks can be replaced without dis- 
Afr. ROBERT CROSTHWAITE, ironfounder, &c., 153 Queen | turbing the stove, as in all the stoves with patent back and 
Victoria Street, E.C., has just sent out a new illustrated | adjustable canopy, and also in the Thornaby back. The same 
catalogue and price-list containing nearly Ico pages. It is 


pleasing variety as to design and character will be found in 
evident that no piins have been spared in the preparation, the | regard of these interior stoves. 

printing and get-up in all particulars being admirable. The The section of the catalogue devoted to chimney-pieces 
catalogue is devoted to Crosthwaite’s patent stoves and | shows mantel registers and overmantel; in the best character, 
chimneypieces. Nearly three-quarters of the space have been 


also mantel register stoves. Then follow a selection of hand- 
allotted to the description and display of the former, a wonder- | some new patent chimney-pieces and cthers, a chimney-piece 
ful variety of which are shown. The handsome collection of | with overmantel, an iron mantel-piece, &c. The style of work 
dile registers will be noticed, fitted with Crosthwaite’s patent 


done iu tile-hearths and curbs is also well represented in a 
adjustable canopy, an excelient contrivance, as it 1s removable, | variety of patterns, as also furnishings in the way, fire-brasses, 
and easy access is gained for cleaning the chimney and for 


: shovel, tongs, poker, and brass and other fire-dogs, all of orna- 
setting the stove. A section is given which shows the working 


4 : mental character. Mr. Robert Crosthwaite provides all kinds 
of the adjustable canopy, and on the same page is an elevation | of architectural and builders’ castings, wrought and cast-iron 
showing the ash-guard removed. The numerous illustrations 


railings, rain-water goods, stable fittings, kitcheners, heating 
show a large choice as regards ornamental design and variety | apparatus, baths, sanitary castings, &c. He has at various 
of shape. The semi-slow-combustion principle is adopted | smoke abatement exhibitions taken silver medals, also ob- 
whereby the active combustion is only at the front of the fire, | tained a medal at the Health Exhibition. 
avhich is always bright, and radiates nearly all the heat into the | - ede Oe mae 
room. The patent adjustable canopy admits of the brick back 
being brought forward to deflect the heat 
would otherwise pass up the chimney. Many other details in 
the construction have been specially designed and carried out, 
by means of which cleanliness, simplicity and economy in the 
vegard of fuel are secured. The amount of fuel consumed is 
small compared to the great amount of heat obtained. The 
great amount of variety in the designs is most creditable. On 
page 20 there is a section showing the hot-air chamber, the 
special object of which is to increase the efficiency and economy 


al cn oe eS Pe 


Messrs. D. HULETT & CoO., Limited, have brought out a new 
illustrated catalogue of ornamental wrought ironwork, con- 
taining sixteen sheets of artistic patterns for lamp fittings, &c. 
These show all kinds of differently designed wrought-iron gas 
brackets, wrought-iron suspension lamps, wrought-iron hall 
lamps, wrought-iron suspension lights and ornamental light 
brackets, hall lamps and chandeliers, and other lamps and sus- 
pension lights, wrought-iron standards for oil lamps, &c. The 
character of the designs is well maintained throughout. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” 


of fuel. 
project over the fire, 


of the chamber, 


mental tiles in the covings and in front of the hobs. 
“registers are represented in various forms and designs, 


tive in appearance. 


It consists in providing an air-chamber or box to 
so that the heat which would otherwise 
escape up the chimney is caused to impinge on 
which becomes heated, so that a current of 
fresh air thus created is being raised in temperature, and 
employed for increasing the heat of the apartment. The inlet 
for fresh air is placed at each side of the bars of the stove, and 
the outlet on each side above the patent adjustable canopy. 
This patent invention is used in conjunction with the adjustable 
canopy. Among the tile registers No. 320, on page 26, shows 
a very handsome and massive hob register stove, with orna- 


the underside 


Naze, Essex. 


into the room which 
| leading to Frinton. 
| 
| 


The hob 


SUBSIDENCES AT WALTON-ON-NAZE. 


EXTENSIVE subsidences of cliff have taken place at Walton-on- 
In one spot a surface area of Ico square feet 
slid bodily down to the beach, carrying with it part of a road 


Opposite the Marine Hotel, Walton, 


where the cliff is lower, a chasm has opened in the sea-front. 
If the subsidences continue, the safety of the Great Eastern 
Railway terminus, which is now within 25 yards of the 
| cliff, will be imperilled. Burnt House Farm, a house midway 
all effec- | between Walton and Frinton, now overhangs the cliff, and is 
Further on will be found illustrations of | being rapidly dismantled. The landslips have resulted from 


“W. WATSON & SONS, 


JOHN DALE, 


GPTICIANS & MA“UFACTURERS OF SURVEYING! yes CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


___AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder's Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments withscales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Ywelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
ls. 6d. each ; by post, 1s. 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
€LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 


Ask for “SURVEYING LIST.” 


WW. WATSON & SOWS, 
Opticians to HM. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 Ibs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; teat 1,000 lbs. to lhinch ; 
ae seven Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
%& 10,009 tonssupplied to Cardiff 
*% and Hereford Water Works. 


| Specially adapted for Con- 
h 


days. 
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the loosening of the soil of the cliff through the action of | trade. Sir Bernhard Samuelson and Professor Garnett replied 
springs, rather than from the direct attack of the sea. The to the toast. The Master next proposed “The Municipal. 
disruption of the cliff is so serious and continuous that it is Corporations of Great Britain and Ireland,” remarking that that 
proposed to modify the by-laws in order to allow the erection | assemblage of chief sanitary authorities of the three kingdoms 
of wooden bungalows in parts of the town nearest the sea. by the ancient Guild of Plumbers was evidence of a movement 
national in character and of assured success. With this toast. 
~~ =~ = the name of the Mayor of Manchester was coupled. The 
health of the Master was proposed by the Lord Mayor, who 
' said that the success achieved by the Plumbers’ Company would 
THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY. have been impossible but for the presence of a guiding apt at. 
ON Monday evening this Company had a dinner and conver- | their head, and that he hoped to see a congress on hygiene 
sazione at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, to meet the Lord Mayor and | held in the City of London next year. The Master announced 
the sheriffs. The Master, Mr. W. H. Bishop, took the chair. | that, subject to the approval of the Attorney-General, a sum of 
Among the guests were Lord Meath, Lord Basing, Mr. Cecil | 2¢0,00c/, would be applied to promoting technical sanitary 
Raikes, Alderman Sir Robert Fowler, Sir William Marriott, | instruction. 
M.P., Mr. A. B. Forwood, M.P., Sir Bernhard Samuelson, M.P., 
Sir John Kennaway, M.P., Sir L. Pelly, Sir J. J. Trevor Law- 
rence, Sir E. Steveking, Alderman Sir Henry Knight, Sir E. J. 
Reed, M.P., Sir George Baden- Powell, M.P., Sir Philip Magnus, PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, ABERDEEN. 
Sir H. Longley, Sir W. Guyer Hunter, M.P. and many others. | OPERATIONS are at present being carried on by the Aberdeen 
Lord Basing responded to the toast of the House of Lords and | Town Council in connection with the very important scheme of — 
Mr. Raikes to that of the House of Commons. Inthe course alteration in Justice Street, which, when completed, will have 
of a brief speech the Postmaster-General expressed a hope the effect, the “vee Press says, of considerably improving the 
that in future the Lower House would do as much for the | amenity of. this ancient quarter of the city. The street was 
plumbers as the plumbers had done for the Lower House, | totally inadequate to meet the requirements of the large amount 
though even a master of the craft might have been unable to | of traffic which passed along it, and the determination of the 
prevent the “escape of gas” that had recently been noticed in | Town Council to remedy these defects has been heartily 
one of the committee-rooms there. The Lord Mayor, in ac- | welcomed by the community. The main object in view is the — 
knowledging the toast in honour of the civic authorities, spoke | provision of a better access to the Links than at present exists 
warmly in favour of the work undertaken by the Plumbers’ | —the scheme being carried out in conjunction with the widen- 
Company in the way of technical instruction, adding that if , ing of Constitution Street, recently completed—but it also 
London was to maintain her position at the head of the com- | involves the obliteration of a number of objectionable lanes 
mercial world, they'must pay all possible attention to, and do , and closes. The old street—it is as old as the city itself—was _ 
their utmost to promote, the development of sanitary science. | exceedingly narrow, steep and crooked. Its width at the Park 
The Master afterwards proposed “ Modern Sanitary Science | Street end, where there was an awkward jutting-cut corner, 
and Technical Education.” Their aim, he said, was to effect | was 23 feet, while at the Castle Street end the width was 
an improvement of the conditions under which civilised com- | 25 feet, and the average gradient was 1in14. The proposed 
munities lived. They wished to have control of watercourses new street, which was sanctioned by the Council in May of 
from the roof to the basement. Their great lever was the’ last year, and is carried out under the Improvements Act, has 
registration of those who sought to follow the craft. The | a width throughout of 50 feet, and as to the gradient, it is about — 
educationai authorities had co-operated in the preparation of a 1 in 28 from Park Street as far as Gardener’s Lane, whence to 
comprehensive scheme of instruction upon the subject, and in Castle Street the street is practically level. To enable the — 
some degree this had already been applied in certain classes. | improvement to be carried out, there was necessarily involved 
Apprentice plumbers might now receive continuous instruction the purchase of a considerable quantity of property on either — 
inthe principles of sanitary science and the practice of their side of the old street. The value of this property was esti- — 
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mated by the surveyor at 14,300/, and the cost of the works at 
2,500/, making together 16,890/, from which falls to be de- 
ducted, however, the value of the feu duties to be obtained 
from the feuinz subjects along the line of the new thorough- 
fare, which, it may be said, are estimated to amount 
to 4,00c0/, leaving the net cost of the scheme at 12,800/. 
The whole of the block of buildings forming the 
east end of Castle Street has been acquired, and in 
order to carry out the widening of the street, it has 
been found necessary to demolish a building to which a good 
deal of interest attaches—the old Record Office at the north 
corner. The Sheriff Clerk’s office was burned about the year 
1724, and many valuable papers were destroyed ; and the 
Record Office was erected in 1779 as “‘a general repository 
for the public records of the town and county of Aberdeen,” the 
upper floor being used for meetings of the county gentle- 
men and of the Justices of the Peace when they assembled as 
judges in the Small Debt Court. “ Kennedy’s Annals,” refer- 
ring to the building, says :—“ The magistrates and council, as 
well as the gentlemen of tle county, were impressed with the 
conviction of the utility of such a building, and to promote the 
design voted at different times various sums from the public 
funds towards defraying the expense of this work, but a con- 
siderable part of the money was raised by voluntary sub- 
scription, It is a plain building, devoid of ornament, and 
very ill-constructed for a work of so much importance to the 
public atlarge. Nor is it adapted to the purpose for which it 
was originally designed, being damp, and deprived of a 
proper current of air, and the interior walls have been very super- 
ficially plastered, without lath The consequence has been 
that many valuable papers deposited in it by the Sheriff Clerk 
are spoiled and in a perishing condition On the ground floor are 
four apartments, one of which is occupied by the Sheriff Clerk 
as a public office, and some of the other apartments as 
repositories for the records under his charge. The floor above 
is laid out as a public hall, and is also used by the Society of 
Advocates, who keep their library in it.” 
1818 The building was disused as a repository for the 
records in 1833, when a new record office—now occupied by 
the inland Revenue (Stamps and Taxe3) Department—was 
erected. It may be mentioned that the old Record Office in 
Castle Sireet was used as the Burgh Police Court for two 


or three years while the new County and Municipal Buildings | 


(to which the records were removed from the King Street office 
in 1873) were being built. 


This was written in | 


From 20 to 25 feet of the north part of the Record Office 
feu is required to give the necessary width to the improved 
street, and the Council are to be commended for their intention 
to reserve the balance of this feu and the feus of the adjoining 
buildings facing Castle Street for the purpose of having erected 
upon the ground one large building suitable for so commanding 
a site. Part of the ground surrounding the Barracks had to be 
obtained from the War Office in order to carry out the altera- 
tion of the street ; and to add to the amenity of the site, it has 
been found necessary to demolish the present canteen, a build- 
ing which adjuts into the street, and forms rather an unsightly 
obstacle. The new canteen will be built according to the 
newest and most approved style, and will occupy a position in 
line with the street, a little further east. A new enclosing wall 
will be built on the line of the street, extending from Castle 
Street to the new canteen, and instead of two entrances to 
the barrack-ground from Justice Street as at present, there will 
only be one, which will be situated directly opposite the site of 
Mauchlin Tower Court. The rest of the property acquired on 
the south side of the street has a frontage from the proposed 
new canteen eastwards of 80 feet, and it will be feued out as 
soon as possible. That old and dilapidated landmark, the 
Cowgate, will be effaced. The north end of it forms part of 
the site of the new canteen, and the remainder will be included 
in the adjacent feus. The alterations on the north side of 
Justice Street include the extinction of Bothwell’s Court (in 
which the vestige of a tower attributed to the Knights Templars 
stood) and Mauchlin Tower Court. The sites of the properties 
acquired here at presentafford space for the erection of some half- 
dozen buildings, and the ground is to be feued off in such a manner 
as to ultimately fit in with a larger scheme approved of by 
the Town Council in August of this year as a basis of feuing in 
this district. This large scheme will effect a very great and 
much desired improvement, involving as it does the clearing 
out of the whole of the property lying between East North 
Street, Justice Street, Castle Street and King Street, with the 
exception of the property facing King Street. There would 
thus be swept out of existence those wretched slums, Peacock’s 
Close, Albion Court, Smith’s Court, and the balance of Justice 
Lane and Gardener’s Lane not affected by the present improve- 
ment ; and in place of these lanes communication would be 
established between Castle Street and East North Street by a 
new cross street, 40 feet in width, which would run in a direct 
line with the east end of Castle Street. The whole of the 
property which has been acquired for the present improvement 
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has been taken down, with the exception of the block occupied 
by the Northern Lean Company, which was only vacated at 
Martinmas, but the removal of which will now at once be pro- 


ceeded with. Plans of the new canteen and the general | 


\ 


| 


wire ropes from the vertical pillar. For the erection of the per- 
manent horizontal tie between the tops of the pillar and the 
strut, a temporary wire-rope suspension-bridge was thrown 
across the space of 123 feet between their summits. This 


alterations of the barracks ground have been finally approved | bridge carried a gantry, on which ran the travellers employed 


of by the War Office, and a start with the formation of the new 


in erecting the steelwork of the horizontal tie. The cantilevers 


street and the erection of the canteen will be made in a few | on each side of the river having thus been pushed forward with 


weeks. It may be remembered that an alternative plan was 
drawn up at the suggestion of the Improvements Committee in 
1889, to widen Justice Street, and carry a new street through 
part of the barracks ground, across Commerce Street and 
thence direct to the Links. By making a slight curve at the 
east end of Justice Street, as reconstructed, this plan can, with 
little modification, still be carried out when deemed necessary. 


INSTITUTION OF CI¥IL ENGINEERS. 


Ar the meeting of this Institution on December 2 the 
president, Sir John Coode, K C.MG, in the chair, a paper 
was read on “The Lansdowne Bridge over the Indus at 
Sukkur” by Mr. F. E. Robertson, M.Inst.C.E. 

At Sukkur, where the North-Western State Railway had 
been carried across the Indus, the river passed through an 
isolated ridge of nummulitic limestone, and was divided into 
two channels. The Sukkur Pass was bridged by three spans 


i 
| 


| 


of 278 feet, 238 feet and 943 feet respectively, while the Rori 


Channel was crossed in a single span of 820 feet. The steel 


A. M. Rendel, K CI.E, and consisted of a pair of canti- | 


levers each having a projection of 310 feet, carrying between ~ 


them a central girder 200 feet in length. The paper was 
principally a description of the methods employed in the 
erection of this span. Each cantilever had a vertical height of 
170 feet above the abutment, and at this point the principal 
members consisted of a vettical pillar and an inclined strut 
or jib, united at the top by a horizontal tie, and tied back 
by an inclined land-tie or backstay anchored into the rock. 
When the anchorage had been bedded, the inclined guy and 
the vertical pillar were erected by means of temporary staging, 
and were permanently connected at the top. The inclined 
strut, which was 230 feet in length, was then built up from the 
abutment, being laid in its inclined position on staging at the 
ower end, and further supported, as it progressed, by temporary 


a ey 


Nouldinias., 


the bridge which formed the subject of this paper. 


superstructure of the last-named span was designed by Sir bridge had a total length of 2,680 feet, consisting of nineteen 


an over-reach of 123 feet, a system of running overhead rope- 
gear was fitted up, spanning the intervening gap and serving 
for the erection of the remaining members of each cantilever 
piece by piece. The ropes were worked from the summit of 
each cantilever by winches, which were driven by a steam- 
engine on land by means of a running rope. When the 
cantilevers had thus been carried out to their full length, the 
centre girder was erected upon a temporary inverted bow- 
string, which was slung across the opening with the aid of the 
overhead gear. 

At the meeting on December 9, an account of ‘The New 
Chittravati Bridge, Madras Railway,” was given by Mr. Ed. W. 
Stoney, M.Inst.C.E. : 

The main line of the Madras Railway was originally carried 
across the Chittravati River upon a plate-girder bridge, con- 
sisting of forty spans of 70 feet each. This bridge was opened 
for traffic in 1868, and was partially destroyed by a great flood 
in October 1874, when nine of the piers were undermined and 
overthrown. It was afterwards repaired, and the damaged 
piers having been replaced by screw-piles, the structure had 
served some years to carry the traffic, but was now replaced by 
The new 


spans of 140 feet from centre to centre of the piers. It 
crossed the river alongside the old bridge, but more nearly 
at right angles to the stream, the approaches being formed by 
a railway diversion 13 mile in length. The source of the river 
was 80 miles above the bridge, and in that distance it drained 
an area of 2,400 square miles, In the flood of 1874 its 
velocity was calculated to have been 8} feet per second, and 
the discharge 114,625 cubic feet per second. As a rule the 
bed of the river was practically dry for nine months in the 
year, and taking advantage of this fact, the dry bed of the 
stream was made use of for the transport of materials, for the 
erection of the ironwork, and for the operations connected 
with the sinking of the pier cylinders and the well-foundations 
of the abutments. The foundations were carried down to the 
solid rock at a depth varying from 18 feet to 80 feet below the 
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present bed, the overlying strata consisting of sand, gravel 
and clay,and in some places of a deep bed of large trap 
boulders. The cylinders were sunk by various processes, 
according to the nature of the ground, the greater part of the 
work being done by dredging, while some cylinders were partly 
excavated in the dry with the aid of pulsometer pumps, and in 
others the work was carried on by divers or by pneumatic 
apparatus. The superstructure was designed for a single line, 
the girders being of the Murphy-Whipple type. The iron- 
work of each span was erected, during the dry season, upon 
camber-blocks laid upon the dry bed of the river, and was 
lifted into place by 60-ton hydraulic jacks applied under the 
end pillars of each girder. The weight of each span was 146 
tons 12 cwt. 


———————————————— 
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MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


IN the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice, before 
Mr. Justice North, the Guardians of the Runcorn Union 
renewed their motion to restrain the Ship Canal Company, 
their contractors, servants, agents or workmen unti! the trial or 
further order, from entering upon or interfering with the sewage 
works under the control of the Guardians until the defendants 
had, in compliance with section 76 of the Manchester Ship 
Canal Act of 1885, provided at their own expense and to the 
reasonable satisfaction of the Guardians other proper or 
sufficient sewers, outfalls and works. Insupport of the motion 
it was stated that the Canal Company were cutting right across 
the plaintiffs’ district, and it was absolutely necessary that some 
arrangement for the protection of their sewage works should 
be come to. There were three sewers that were threatened 
with interference. The defendants had given an undertaking 
not to interfere with one of the sewers, but that undertaking 
had expired and they declined to renew it. For the defence it 
was contended that the defendants. had endeavoured to act 
_reasonably from the first, and that what they proposed to do 
was in accordance with their Act of Parliament. A subway 
was being constructed to carry one of the sewers under the 
canal, and there would be no interference with the sewage 
works until that had been completed. Mr. Justice North said 
the defendants declined to give an undertaking not to act ina 
mode at variance with the Act of Parliament. The motion had 
been rendered necessary by reason of the defendants having 
declined to continue an undertaking which they had given for 
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two or three weeks. It seemed to him that the acts of the 
defendants were such as to show that they were threatening to 
complete one of the sewers complained of before the plaintiffs’ 
approval had been obtained. The defendants having refused 


to give the undertaking, he must grant an injunction in the 
terms of the notice of motion. 
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FIRE RISKS IN AMERICA.* 


Tuer general public is not aware that eleven fires alone de- 
stroyed over 30,000,000 dollars during 1889. Just think of it, 
eleven fires, costing on an average nearly 3,c00,0co dollars 
each. We destroy over I10,000,000 dollars’ worth of property 
each year ; we spend near 40,000,000 dollars for managing a 
system of insurance tax ; 30,000,0CO0 dollars are needed for the 
fire departments, our whole fire tax being near 190,090,000 
dollars. Estimating our population at 64,000,0c0, this fire 
tax amounts to 3 dollars per head for every man, woman and 
child in the United States. One-half of this sum at least is 
the price we are paying for ignorance, carelessness and crime ; 
the other half we cannot help, for fires have occurred for ages, 
and will continue to occur, notwithstanding all precautions to 
prevent them ; but itis a lamentable fact that our people have 
grown more careless than those of any other nation, and that 
the means for preventing fires have not by any means kept 
pace with those for its extinguishment. Take up the report of 
a representative department, that of New York, and in 1866 
the ratio of fires to buildings was fig. 1 to 80, and in 1889 it 
has risen by uneven steps to fig. I to 4o. While the number of 
buildings increased 80 per cent. and the population 120 per 
cent., the outbreaks of fire increased in number 250 per cent. ~ 
The Insurance Commission of Massachusetts, in its report, 
estimates that full 90 per cent. of all fires were preventable. 
These figures indicate very plainly that it is better buildings 
and increased precautions we need rather than improved 
apparatus or additional firemen. 

At a public meeting in Boston, Inspector Damrell said :— 
The subject of prevention supersedes that of extinguishment, 
and that we must build so as to confine the fires in the places 
where they started. If you wish to avert conflagrations 


* Paper read by Henry F. Goetz, of New Albany, Ind., at the 
convention of the National Association of Fire Engineers at Detroit, 
and reported in the Sanitary News, Chicago. 
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separate the risks by fire walls, so that fires can be confined. 
Prevent the erection of a building which, when a fire starts in 
it, will not only destroy itself, but lay waste the property of its 
neighbours. 

At the same meeting the fire commissioners expressed the 
opinion that it was not additions to the fire department or 
improved apparatus that was wanted, so much as better build- 
ings that were able to resist fire. In fact, it is now being 
accepted as law by the insurance experts and those who are 
intimately concerned that it is only by the most careful inspection 
and improved methods of building that we can ever hope to 
reduce the fire-waste of this country. The walls of all ware- 
houses, stores, factories and buildings intended to contain 
merchandise, machinery or humanity should be of the most 
substantial construction. The joists, girders, posts and interior 
framework should be so constructed that the entire contents 
might be burned and destroyed without danger to the enclosing 
walls. If the architect could be prevailed upon to design his 
building so that it could safely cremate its own contents then it 
would be impossible for any fire to spread to any serious extent, 
and the conflagration hazard could be wiped out of existence 
The eleven fires of last year would have been impossible, and 
immeasurably less would have been the danger to life and pro- 
perty. When it is borne in mind that falling walls are of 
frequent occurrence and that when one building gives way the 
one standing next to it usually falls also, and when it is con- 
sidered that this flimsy method of construction as now practised 
furnishes all the most favourable conditions for a conflagration, 
the wonder is that each city is not in turn destroyed block 
for block. 

It is a high tribute to the efficiency of the American firemen 
that conflagrations are not of more frequent occurrence, and 
with no small amount of pride can we assert that the American 
firemen are head and shoulders above those of any other nation, 
and while the firemen are doing all that is possible to do, 
nevertheless it is much the best economy to prevent fires rather 
than trust to our ability to extinguish them. 

For the last few years the loss of life at fires averaged near 
five hundred yearly, and we can call to mind many brave and 
fearless firemen who are among that number. Hardly had our 
last convention closed when Major Hughes was called home by 
telegram to mourn the loss of five men who were buried under 
falling walls. Following soon after this came Philadelphia with 
one dead and several injured ; at Lynn another lost his life ; 
then the big fire at Boston took away four at one time This 
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list could be kept up indefinitely, but we will close with the 
most fearful of home, Indianapolis, twelve being killed at once 
and many others injured 

It is certainly a sad commentary on our methods of building 
to know that the collapse of a single post or the falling of a 
few joists should cause the whole building to fall. Should we 
then, as firemen, stand back and say nothing? Is it not our 
duty to cry out and call upon our government, both state and 
national, to correct these evils in building? Take up the 
building ordinances of all the larger cities, and you will find no. 
two of them alike ; uniformity is a term unknown. Examine 
more closely and you will discover many paragraphs to be 
unnecessary, or so ambiguous as to be misunderstood. : 

It is a strange commentary on the intelligence of this great 
nation that not a single state in the Union has a comprehensive 
building law, classified to meet the varying wants of its diferent 
cities. Nota single city in this country has an ordinance that 
can be considered perfect, or nearly so. That of Louisville, | 
just passed, is said by architects and builders to be impracticable, 
even using names and terms unknown to thetrade. The Mayor 
of Boston has just appointed a committee for the purpose of 
revising an admittedly bad and patched-up ordinance. In New 
York State a Bill was recently introduced at Albany providing — 
the appointment of a commission of three experts to draft 
suitable laws for the construction of buildings in the State. 
This Bill fell through, possibly because the average statesman — 
did not appreciate its importance. New York City has had a 
commission at work for months revising and correcting the law, 
and intended to have the amendment passed by the last legis- 
lature, but the underwriters found some room for improvement, 
and succeeded in delaying its passage until next winter. St, 
Paul, Minneapolis, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Memphis are 
at work seeking to improve their laws, all this work showing 
conclusively, and admitting, the defects now existing. This 


subject of improved methods of building should receive our most _ 


earnest and careful consideration, for it concerns the financial 


welfare of this country, the personal safety of ourselves and the 


life and property of those who are so unfortunate as to occupy 
these badly-constructed buildings during a fire. ? 

There are other national bodies who should be as deeply 
interested as ourselves, and we have every yeason to believe 
they are, namely, the American Institute of Architects, the 
Nationa! 
Underwriters and the National Association of Building In- 
spectors. It does not seem improper therefore for this 
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Association to ask the co-operation of the national bodies 
mentioned for the purpose of framing a “ model building 
ordinance.” Such a model, framed and promulgated under 
their combined co-operation, would be eagerly adopted by all 
cities, and would have a wonderful effect in improving our 
present methods of building. 

This Association should be the first to take some action in 
the matter. Nothing we could do would be more commend- 
able. Nothing we could do would be of such importance. 
Nothing we could do would be considered a greater blessing. 
Nothing we could do would bring us into more favourable 
prominence than to be the prime movers towards getting a 
uniform and model building ordinance framed and adopted. 
The people generally seem to think that a great fire or confla- 
gration is an act of God, and find consolation in insurance, for- 
getting that insurance companies merely distribute the burden 
on the multitude with about 40 per cent. added to pay dividends 
and expenses. The people generally are not aware that the 
greater the fire-waste the greater the tax on the people. Insur- 
ance is now considered a legitimate and necessary expense, and 
anyone is counted as negligent indeed who meets with a loss by 
fire and is not insured against such a loss. Insurance therefore 
is a tax, amounting at the present time to near I per cent, on 
all our taxables. A reduction of this tax is an important matter 
and lies wholly in the hands of the people, and can be brought 
about only by greater care in preventing fire and by better 
methods of building. The mutual insurance companies have 
demonstrated beyend a doubt that it pays to put up better build- 
ings and protective apparatus. From actual results we find that 
the rate on a textile mill was formerly 2 and 1} per cent., 
while the rate last year was only one-fourth percent. The presi- 
dent of a prominent stock company would make good money 
at one-third the present rates if fires could be confined in the 
buildings in which they originated. 

Losses by fire from interior causes seem unpreventable, but 
those from exposure—that is, where fire extends to adjoining 
property—can be prevented by the erection of better buildings 
having substantial fire walls. The Chronicle fire-tables show a 
loss from exposure during 1889 amounting to 50,000,000 dols., 
the total loss from all causes being 125,020,000 dols. ; 69 per 
cent , therefore, representing the loss from all causes, and 40 per 
cent. that from exposure alone. 

After any great fire there is usually considerable criticism 
floating in the air condemning the management at a fire, and 
the firemen generally get the blame if anyone is hurt by falling 
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walls. Did you ever hear anyone ask or inquire during a fire 
about the details of construction, and how it might be improved? 
Did anyone ask for the name of the architect, the builder and 
the owner? Is the architect censured for permitting his 
judgment as to safety to be overcome by the economical ideas 
of the owner? Is the builder ever called to account or brought 
before a jury for putting up such a flimsy death-trap? Is the 
owner ever summoned before a judge to answer for the damage 
caused to adjacent property through his negligence, or to 
answer for the victims that were burned and scorched? No; 
none of these are at fault. It is the chief; it is the firemen 
that get all the blame. I need only refer to the newspapers for 
evidence This way of criticising matters should be changed, 
and it can be done. 

One chief in his report says :—‘ Had the walls of the build- 
ing been sufficiently strong the fire would have been confined 
to that building alone, and the ioss would not have been more 
than one-third what it really was.” Another says :—“‘If the 
walls had remained stinding the loss would have been very 
much less” Another says :—‘ The walls fell early, exposing 
much property that lay next to it” Now this is entirely too 
lenient with the owner, and much stronger language should 
have been used, giving the figures of total loss and also of 
the preventable one. We have become so accustomed to 
walls falling that we take it as a matter of course and not 
to be helped. This habit our builders have of making thin 
party walls do double service, and of propping up these 
buildings against each other, will not do. Compel owners to 
build so that a structure will stand alone should those adjacent 
be removed. Compel builders to put up a building so that the 
entire interior of the same could burn out without damage to 
the exterior walls. 

Draw out these facts especially in your reports, with a view 
of educating and instructing the people, and there will cer- 
tainly be a public opinion aroused that will correct these evils 
and make it a crime against the safety of the public for anyone 
to build these thin, weak and unsafe party walls. Methods of 
anchoring should be corrected, for at the present if the joists 
fall the anchors cannot free themselves, and therefore the wall 
is pulled down. You must explain in your reports what made 
the walls fal!, and insist on some method of anchoring joists 
being used, so that falling joists shall free their anchorage and 
leave the walls standing, remembering all the while that 
nothing in existence can resist a fire'so well or so long as a 
standing brick wall. 
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SPECIALTIES OF MR. JAMES HILL, 


WE lately paid a visit to the showrooms of Mr. James Hill, 
locksmith and wholesale export ironmonger, at his business 
premises, 100A Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Mr. Hills name 
is well known to architects in connection with locks and 
fittings ; and, independently of the excellence of the locks, the 
lock furniture is much appreciated, and these include not only 
metal fittings, but ornamental wood and porcelain articles. 
Everything in the showrooms is well displayed, and can be 
examined with the same ease as objects in a well-ordered 
museum. Mr. Hill, it may be mentioned, from the time he first 
started the business, some twenty years ago, appears to have 
held one principle steadily in view, and to have worked 
throughout to manufacture architects’ specialties, and he will 
probably not deny that considerable success has attended his 
efforts, seeing that he has for years worked for so many well- 
known members of the architectural profession, and also that 
his specialties are in request in so many diverse parts of the 
world. 

There is a specialty, which can be seen at the showrooms, 
which has been lately introduced by Mr. Hill, or at any rate it 
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is not more than eighteen months since it was introduced to 
the public, which has been much appreciated, and which 
appears already to have been extensively adopted. This is a 
patent opener for fanlights, skylights, lantern-lights, &c. The 
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special feature in this fanlight opener is the adaptation of the 


principle of the Archimedean twin screw, a principle which 
has been so successfully used for the last twenty years on the 
best ocean steamers for steering purposes. This principle 


applied to fanlight openers is attended with many advantages, 

It is a simple appliance, moreover, that can be worked by @ 

child. The light can be opened any required distance from 
one inch to a foot, and locks anywhere. A glance at the illus- 
tration will show the advantage of having the action central. 
The light is opened at the natural place for the leverage to be 
applied, and therefore is opened with ease, and no sagging can 
occur, as in the case of lights where the leverage is at one side, 
In addition, where the Archimedean principle is employed, the 
weight of a light to be opened or lifted is what may be called 
a negligible item, as a heavy light is opened as readily as a. 
light one ; only where a ton weight has to be lifted the opener 
is stouter and stronger than the elegant appliance for ordinary — 
fanlights. In fact this opener is an admirable one for sky-— 
lights, and will lift quite a ton weight, and, as in the case of 
fanlights, locks anywhere. Another merit of the fanlight 
opener is the practical absence of unsightly and inconvenient 
projections, whether the fanlight is closed or open. Another 
recommendation is that blinds can be used along with it with 

more inconvenience than blinds onan ordinary window. Int 
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case of a light opening inwards, a small rod placed below the 
light will serve to keep the blind from falling forwards into the 


room. The lights can be adjusted as required, to open inwards 
or outwards, from the top or the bottom or sideways. 


An | are intended for right-hand or left-hand positions. 


reverses four ways, and consequently builders, architects, or 
ironmongers, in India, the Colonies, &c., have only to order the 
number of locks they require, quite irrespective of whether they 
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endless cord is all that is necessary to work them, or rod action | 
with winding handle can be applied. In case of a series of | 
fanlights opened continuously, gearing apparatus can be made 
use of. One point that will prob ibly strike an observer is the 
great ease with which the opening and closing is- effected, and 
little chance of getting out of order, an evil that besets other 
systems and leads to loss of time as well as annoyance. 
Another specialty which is associated with Mr. Hill’s name 
is to be seen in his patent reversible locks and latches. Now 
and again we happen to come across a door the lock of which | 
has been placed upside down. Abroad, however, this awkward 
arrangement is far more prevalent apparently, and indeed in| 
some parts it has come to be looked on as the only orthodox | 
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way of fitting on a lock. It is easy to understand how this has 
arisen. With the old style of rim lock a builder must keep in 
stock four different locks, or else resort, as he often does, to fixing 


detail, it may be added that however the lock is reversed to 
suit the special hanging of the door, the keyhole will always 
be found to occupy the same position. 

Mr, Hill’s catalogue of specialties seems to require a word 


them upside down. Mr. Hill’s patent reversible rim-lock 
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of notice, as the same methodical arrangement noticeable in 
his showrooms is apparent in the preparation of the catalogue ; 
illustrations, descriptions and prices convey their information 
to the eye at once as it glances down the page. It is not 
possible now to allude in detail to the objects, though attention 
may be called to the artistic character of furniture connected 
with doors, as exemplified by the illustrations in the catalogue. 
These include wardrobe and cupboard handles, hinges, &c, 
cabinet and drawer handles and escutcheons, indicating bolts 
and latches, door-handles, finger plates. Much in the same 
category come bell levers and electric bell pushes. All these 
can be had in metal, brass, china ware, wood, &c. Mr. Hill 
also manufactures these specialties in forms of the highest 
class, to suit the purposzs of those to whom the cost is con- 
sidered a small matter, so long as they can fit up their re- 
sidences to the best advantage. Among other places where 
Mr. Hill’s specialties in locks, door furniture, fanlight and sky- 
light gearing, sash and casement fittings are used may be 
mentioned the National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, Mr. 
Waterhouse, architect; the Great Eastern Railway Hotel, 


Liverpool Street, Mr. Barry, architect ; the Hotel Métropole, | 1 t 
| many years had rendered him valuable services. 


Monte Carlo, Messrs Giles, Gough & Trollope, architects ; 
the Hétel des Anglais, Nice; Las Palmas Hotel, Canary 
Islands ; the new Hotel, Madeira; Hotel Australia, Sydney ; 


the Grand Hotel, Kimberley, South Africa; the Grand Hotel, | 
Mr Hill 


Johannesburg ; the Grand Hotel, Hong Kong, &c. 
has executed large contracts for locks and other fittings for 
public buildings throughout the world—incluling hospitals, 
asylums, workhouses, municipal buildings, colleges, churches, 
libraries, clubs, schools, banks, theatres and railway stations. 
He has for some years held a Royal warrant as locksmith 
to Her Majesty, and has carried out important contracts for 
departments of the Government, both-at home and in the 
Colonies. The Knightsbridge Barracks, Hyde Park, and 
some fifty other military barracks in the United Kingdom, 
together with numerous post-offices and Admiralty buildings, 
have been fitted throughout with his locks and door furniture, 
and he has executed numerous orders abroad for War Depart- 
ment baildings, dockyards, embassies, consulates, &c. He 
has travelled also extensively, having visited Italy, Greece and 
Egypt twice, Palestine once, an1 the United States of America 
four times. Accompanied by Mrs. Hill, he has also made a 
trip round the world, from which he has recently returned. He 


| Queen Victoria Street. 


visited in succession the leading cities of India, including 
Bombay, Poona, Baroda, Jeypore, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore 
Lucknow, Benares and Calcutta. From India he sailed to 
Ceylon, and thence to the principal cities in Western Australia 
South Australia, Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland and 
New Zealand. His route then led him to Penang, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, Canton and Shanghai. From China he sailed to 
Japan, visiting in turn Nagasaki, Kobe, Osaka, Kioto, Yoko- 
hama, Tokio, and the far-famed temples and tombs at Nikko, 
From Yokohama he took passage to San Francisco, thence 
across the American Continent to Quebec, returning home by 
New York to Liverpool. He broke his journey at various 
interesting points on the American Continent, including Salt 
Lake City, Denver, Chicago, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Ottawa 
and Montreal. 

Mr. Hill bails from Glasgow, whence he came to London in 
the year 1866, and later in 1870 started in business on his 


| Own account in Upper Thames Street, and later on, owing to 


increase of business, he had to remove to larger premises in 


joint-managers, Mr. E. J. How and Mr. Henry King, who for 
The title of 


He lately took into partnership his 


the firm, however, remains unaltered. His latest specialty, the — 


patent fanlight, lantern-light and skylight ventilating gearing, 
has commended itself to many leading architects and Govern- 


ment engineers, and has been fitted throughout the New Savoy 


Hotel ; the Polytechnic, Regent Street ; several publishing and 


printing offices, Prince’s Club, Knightsbridge; Fulham New. 


Town Hall, the Post Office Savings Bank new buildings, Queen é 


Victoria Street, and many other public buildings at home and 
abroad. 


WICKEN, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


A NEW four-light west window of Ancaster stone filled with — 
painted glass by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, illustrating bap-— 


tismal subjects ; new oak tower doors, new oak west screen, 


and the ancient font raised and placed within the tower, the — 
oak ceiling of which has been very carefully restored, the 
whole forming a baptistery, were dedicated on Sunday, — 
November 30. They are the gift ofthe Dowager Lady Penrhyn — 
in memory of her husband. The builder was Mr. Hailey, of — 


Stony Stratford, the architect being Mr. E. Swinfen Harris, — 


F RIBA,, of 32 Craven Street, London, and Stony Stratford. 
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copy will please forward their name and 


153 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
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ADJUSTABLE CANOPIES. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, 
containing 80 pages of Stoves, Interiors, &e., 


is now ready. Those desirous of having @ 
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| address to the Patentee, we as 
ROBERT CROSTHWAITE, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SHIP CANAL PROJECTS IN YORKSHIRE. 


THE annual dinner of the Leeds Engineers’ Association took | 


place on Saturday, the 6th inst. Mr. B. Walker, head of a 
large engineering firm in Leeds, narrated what steps had been 
taken in improving the waterways between Leeds and the sea. 


He said the greatest attention had been given during the past | 


year to the improvement of the River Ouse by the construction 
of training walls. These works, having been in progress about 
five years, had now reached an interesting stage. The diversion 
of the river to the east end of Goole Reach at the present 
moment makes the width of the river about 1,0co feet. 
new channel will be 700 feet in width. Out of a total of eight 


miles of river between Goole and the Humber, four miles have | 


been dealt with. Where the improvements are completed, an 
increased depth of water of from 4 feet to 5 feet has been 
obtained. The walls are constructed of slag, brought by steam 
and discharged from hoppers of 500 tons, designed with water 
ballast to facilitate the discharge of the material under varying 
conditions. The walls are being constructed about 35 feet 
wide at low-water, the total height of the walls being about 
50 feet, and when it is mentioned that it requires 12,000 to 
13,c0o tons of material to advance the walls 60 feet, the magni- 
tude of the work may be realised. Progress has also been 
made in enlarging the waterway between Leeds and Goole, but 
some time must elapse before these works are completed. 
Already the improvements have resulted in a considerable 
advancement in the extent of the trade of Goole. There the 
shipment of coal has increased during the last three years from 
66,200 tons to about 900,coo tons in 1890. He had a deep con- 
viction that the future prosperity of Leeds could not be assured 
without some outlet on the seaboard. Leeds was the metro- 
polis of the West Riding, and a ship canal would be an outlet 
to foreign parts of the greatest advantage to the other industrial 
centres of the West Riding. He said the Aire and Calder 
Navigation Company were making extensions of their water- 
way, and had been engaged for five years in preparing for the 
admission of large ships to the port of Goole; and he had no 
doubt that when that was consummated Leeds steel would be 
sold as cheaply as was now the case with Middlesbrough steel. 
Also, should this project be accomplished, Leeds would get a 
ship canal for little cost, owing to the enterprise of the Aire and 
Calder Navigation Company, and to the local position of Leeds 
as to the sea. Then goods made in Yorkshire could for two 
months in the year be carried into Siberia, which was a vast 


The | 


_ fruitful plain ready to grow corn and to produce many things 
for the welfare of mankind. 


PATENTS. 


This List of Patznts ts compiled spectally for this Journal by 
Mr.G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner &* Cassell, Consult. 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


19024. Thomas Hodges Clifton and Ludford Joseph 
Docker, for “Improvements in the construction of treads of 
steps, footboards and the like.” 

19063. Thomas Howell Recknell, for “Improvements on 
ceilings ” 

19094. Samuel Martin Gully, for “An improved tension 
device for window-blind and lixe cords.” 

19139. William Phillips Thompson, for “ Improvements in 
and relating to cowls for chimneys and the like.” (Hermann 
Faulhaber, Germany.) 

19144 George Henry Williamson and Arthur Culpin, for 
“Improvements in the manufacture of metallic hinges for 
doors and other articles.” 

19193 Henry Harris Lake, for ‘‘ Improvements in devices 
for locking nuts on bolts.” 

19243 George Clarke, for ‘“ Improvements in the manufac- 
ture of the cases or barrels and staples of socket bolts for doors 
and other articles.” 

19275 Robert Chapman Anderson, for “An improved 
manufacture of paints or varnish for coating leather and cloth.” 

19348. Arthur Edward Whitehead and John Arthur Brook- 
field, for “Improvements in window-sash fasteners.” 

19446. Henry James Dwight, Herbert Hutchinson and 
Frank Walter Ownsworth, for “ Improvements in the hanging 
of doors.” 


To INVENTORS, —Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ART DECORATORS 
NORTON & CO0.S.C. EK. B 


(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


Specialties in Plain & Ar 


EMBOSSED LEATHER 
and VENETIANS. 


MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 
&c., 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 


VICTORIA HOUSE, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


PLUMBING, GLAZING. 
DILAPIDATIONS. 


SANITARY SPECIALTIES. 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 


J. & H. 


98 CANNON ST 


Pattern Books to Architects 


LASS PAINTER. 


Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Ruildings submitted on application. 


38 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
4 Lower Seymour St. Portman 8q., W. 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PZEPARED AND ESTIMATES GiVEN. 


FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 


PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 


(TION. 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESORIP- 


Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS ND HIGH-CLASS |SPectal 
WALL DECORATIONS, 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
- Decorators. 
Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, - 


AND FURNISHERS. 


TROH, ()RIENTAL 
CARPETS, 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD 


LONDON, E.C. 
Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interio 
‘oodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER -AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs ee ae out, Estimates Free. 
WORKS— 


9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLB' RN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


tistic Painting of Houses. 


C. E: BIRCH 


) Begs to inform the 

public that he person- 

ally. superintends all 

Orders entrusted to 
him. 


8. 


LAND, 


., LONDON, E.C. 


and Builders on application. 


Stained Glass. 


| 80 NEWGATE ST EC. | (PHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
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FAW CE TT?’sS 


FIREPROOF AND VENTILATING FLOOR 


As illustrated in the ‘‘ Architect,” ‘‘ Builder,” and ‘‘ British Architect.” 


BASE PLATE TOSTOVE DESCENDING FLUE i| BASE PLATE TO STOVE 
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> 


FRESH AIR 
TO STOVE 


FRESH COLD AR nares 
: se as BIE ER 
SE Ee Te et Oe ered 


aad aa ee Gt Wa ean che Se ae Selceea pete : 


eR DE ee 


REPRINTED FROM THE “ARCHITECT” of July 25, 1890. 


We have this week had our attention drawn to the system of ventilation which is now being carried out at the Children’s Hospital, G 
Ormond Street, in connection with Fawcett’s Fireproof Floor (see illustration), As many of our readers will know, tbis floor is constructed 1 
rolled iron joists of various sections, which are fixed at about 2 feet centres, and filled in between with hollow fire-clay tubes as a centre 
wh ich is then concreted over, the pesuliar shape of the tubes allowing the concrete to come down and rest directly upon the bottom flange: 
the joists, and so relieve them of the floor load. The flat bottoms of the tubes are made to pass under the bottom flanges of the joists: 
protection to the ironwork, and a clear 34-inch space is left for the purpose of passing a current of cold air under the joists ard above the 


2 


parts of the tubes. The tubes next the walls are connected either at the sides or ends with air-bricks in the external walls, so that in case of 
a sharp current of cold air is drawn from the outside, and made to pass through the tubes and under the joists, so keeping them ¢ 
paratively cool. ie 


This current of cold fresh air is now being utilised at the above hospital for the purpose of supplying the stoves in the wards (which 
23 feet clear span), and also Tobin tubes against the internal walls, with fresh air, without draught, by simply connecting them to 
fireproof tubes which form the floor. A test was made on Monday last in the presence of the architect, which proved in every way satisfact 
A lighted candle was held inside one of the*hollow tubes, and at a distance of 20 feet an air-pump was connected to another, which instar 
blew out the light on being discharged, thus conclusively proving the continuity of the air passage between the bottom flanges of the joists : 
the flat part of the fireproof tubes. No special care had been taken at the time the floor was put in to insure the existence of this air-pass 
the men simply fixing the tubes and depositing the concrete on the top of them, so that no extra expense is involved, the work being done 
ordinary labourers, and the connection can afterwards be made to the fireproof tubes at any part of the floor desired. el 


2,000,000 FEET SPECIFIED. 
Works—READING & NOTTINGHAM, 


Where a large Stock is always on hand enabling us to commence the Floors at a few days’ notice. 


— "eer “as : 
APLAR 
LG in Ar eg ee 


Prices per yard super for single-joisted floors fixed complete, no ironwork projecting below the ceiling, and includi 
provision for ventilation. ee 


Spans to 10 feet, 8/6 | Spans to 14 feet, 9/6 Spans to 18 feet, 11/6 Spans to 22: feet, - 
| bt ee er ee WOT 6 20 422 1216 jy 2 a 4 


If the tubes are fixed in zigzag arrangement (to form a pattern ceiling and save plaster) 3d. to 6d. extrd. — 


33 bP] 2) bp) 


PPPS IPL ILL IPL PIPL LPL III 


FIRST-CLASS WORK GUARANTEED. ~ 


2 mts £ 


When competing we prefer to give a lump sum estimate, as we find that although other firms advertise lower pri 
we obtain the work in competition. 


Nors,.—A saving can be made by using girders and small joists for the larger spans, but we strongly recommend the s 
joisted floors wherever practicable, as the girders cannot be so thoroughly protected. ae 


RK FAWCE GCO., 
CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 38 4 
50 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, WESTMINSTE 


Telephone No. 3,078, Telegraphic Address—“ ABEDNEGO, LONDON.” 


Printel by SPOTTISWOODE & CO,, at No, 5 New-street Square, E.0,, and published for the Proprietors by P. A, GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No, 175 Strand, W.C,, Lon 
Friday, December 12, 1890, - 
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LONDON, DECEMBER 19, 1890. 


NOTICE. 

The Publishing Office will be closed for the Christmas Holi- 
days next Thursday and Friday, December 25 and 26. 
All advertisements must, therefore, reach the Office not 
later than 5 p.m. on Tuesday, December 23. 

THE ARCHITECT wil be published on Wednesday, December 24. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


EXMOUTH.—Jan. 1.—Designs are Invited for a Church to 
Accommodate 350 Persons, but Capable of Enlargement for 
600. Cost not to exceed 2,500/, Premiums of 15/, and 5/. 
Mr. R. Harcourt Chambers, Hon, Secretary, Exmouth. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AMBLESIDE.— Dec. 29 —For Additions to White Lion Hotel. 
Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.— For Building Theatre, Oldham 
Road, for Messrs. W. J. & C. E. Revill. Mr. Frank 
Matcham, Architect, 3 Great James Street, London, W.C. 

BARNSTAPLE —Dec 19.—For Enlarging Chapel and Build- 
ing Lecture Hall with Classrooms. Mr. W. C. Oliver, Architect, 
Bridge End, Barnstaple. 

BLACKHEATH.—Dec. 20.—For Building Pair of Houses. 
Mr, Alfred Broad, Architect, 27 Dingwall Road, Croydon. 

BRADFORD.—Dec. 24.—For Building Warehouse, Offices 
and Shop Premises. Mr. S. Robinson, Architect, Exchange, 
Bradford. 

BRITISH GUIANA. — Dec. 31.—For Construction, Main- 
_tenance and Working of Railway Extension. Secretary to 
Government, Georgetown, Dernerara. 

CLECKHEATON.—Jan. 7.—For Building Infectious Diseases 
Hospital, with Administrative Block, Mortuary Buildings, &c, 
Boundary Walls and Outfall Sewer at Oakenshaw Lane. Mr. 
Wm. Longley, Architect, 5 Charles Street, Bradford. 

COLCHESTER.—Dec. 24—For Building Pair of Semi- 
detached Villas. Mr. C. E. Butcher, Architect, 2 Victoria 
Chambers, West Stockwell Street, Colchester. 

COLERAINE.—Dec. 27 —For Building Temperance Hall, 
Restaurant, Offices, Stabling, &c. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, 
Architects, Donegall Square East, Belfast. 
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DALSTON.—Dec. 26 —For Rebuilding Hawksdale Bridge. 
Mr. Joseph Graham, Architect, Devonshire Street, Carlisle. 


DARWEN.—Dec. 20.—For Building Liberal Club. Mr. J. B. 
Thornley, Architect, 45 Market Street, Darwen. 

DuBLIN.—For Building Bakery Premises, South King 
Street. Mr. J. J. Farrell, Architect, 6 Westmoreland Street, 
Dublin. 

EGREMONT.—Dec. 23.—For Constructing Promenade. Mr. 
A. Salmon, Surveyor, Public Offices, Egremont. 


FALMOUTH.—Dec. 20.—For Building Hotel. 
Trevail, Architect, 80 Lemon Street, Truro. 

GRIMSBY.—Dec. 22.—For Building Mission Church. Mr. 
E, W. Farebrother, Architect, Victoria Chambers, Grimsby. 


HALIFAX.—Dec 22—For Building Shops and Offices. 
Mr. W. H. D. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, 
Halifax. 

HANDCROSS —Dec. 19 —For Enlarging School, for the 
Slaugham School Board. Mr. G. Wenham, Clerk to the 
Board, Hardcross, Sussex. 

HANLEY.—Jan. 6.—For Erection of School Buildings, Glass 
Street, for 7co Children. Mr. Edward E. Scrivener, architect, 
Howard Place, Hanley. 

HEYwoopD.—Dec. 19 —For Erection of Public Baths. 
James Diggle, Borough Engineer, Heywood. 

LEAMINGTON.— Jan. 3.—For Extensive Additions and 
Alterations to the Warneford Hospital Buildings. Mr. William 
Maycock, Secretary. 

LISCARD.—Dec. 23.—For Entrance Gates and Ornamental 
Boundary Fence for proposed Park. Mr. A. Salmon, Surveyor, 
Public Offices, Egremont. 

MorRLEY.—Jan. 1.—For Construction of Storage Reservoir 
at the Withens. Mr. C: Gott, Engineer, 8 Charles Street, 
Bradford. 

ROCHDALE.—Jan. 1.—For Enlargement of Post Office. 
Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

ROCHESTER.— Feb. 5 —For Supply, &c., of Steam Engine, 
Boiler and Pumps. The City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 

SALTASH —Dec. 20.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
H, J. Snell, Architect, 13 Courtenay Street, Plymouth. 

SELBY.—Dec. 24 —For Building Villa. Mr. Wm, Johnson, 
Architect, Hailgate, Howden. 

SouTH SHIELDS.—Jan. 14.— For Construction of New 
Entrance to Tyne Dock and Removal of Part of Breakwater. 
Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, 21 Delahay Street, Westminster. 


Mr. Silvanus 


Mr. 


EeOss.. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c. 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnoictte Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c. 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 
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SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD.—Dec. 29—For Providing Tem- | 


sorary Pumping Plant and W t W | 
Bupa. Me. George Hodson, Engineer, Abbey Buildings, | 


Westminstez, S.W. 


SWANSEA.—Dec. 20.—For Building Artisans’ Dwellings and | 


BRAY. 


orks in Connection for Water For Construction of Harbour, &c., Bray, co, Wicklow. Messrs, 
CoMBER & STRYPE, 
W. J. DoHERTY, Dublin (accepted) a £24,750 0 9 


Engineers. 


HALIFAX, 


Construction of Fireproof Floors and Roof. Mr. Edward 4. Building Six Through Houses, Osborne Terrace, Queen's. 
Bath, Architect, De la Beche Street, Swansea. Read, Halifax. 


WESYMINSTER BRIDGE.—Jan. 14.—For Construction of 


The Kent Road Maintenance Co. 


Charlwood Brothers 


2,c8I 


Foiners and Carpenters, 


; ;: : % . 289 


Urinal and Works in Connection. The Engineer, County Hall, guy Wadsworth & Son . 5 i . £2970. 0 
Spring Gardens. J. Thompson : : ; ; «279.0 6 
Wissey.—Dec. 20.—For Buildisg Eight Scullery Houses. ee & Sunderland . : . : : ph ° 2 
Mr. J. Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. ao hi a & Do decon ; ee iho 6 
oe J. Manstey . E 5 . ; 5 . 264 0 0 
J. Pane ie . . : «2696-8 
Halliday & Lightowler : a Sao 
TENDERS. J. Tayler ; E ae er See eee ie 
ges J. Barker. : : : 5 : ° « 240 0.0 
BANBURY. S. Hirst (accepted)  « : - : : 255 Oe 

For Improvement Works, Merton Street. Mr. S. E. BURGESS, Jumbers and Glaziers. 

Borough Surveyor, Banbury. G. Barrett . : : 3 po 68 
Claridge & Bloxham, Banbury . :YL9O% 10-10 S. Barrett & Sons : : : . 411 6 eo 
S. Orchard & Son, Banbury ‘ ‘ = 4002730 -10 A: Blackbur © = : : : : : . 108 15 0 
J. S. Kimberley, Banbury é : Bed Gp O18 ©. Seg) Pickles & Sons : : : : 3 FOS sone 
J. GRANT, Banbury (accepied ) : . S401 G5 Lumb Bros... : ‘ : : Tee ae 
Borough Surveyor’sestimate . « .« «+ 58216 6 J. Bancroft & Sons ; (ye Tone 

T. ARCHER (accepted } . : : «: POT Some 
CARDIFF. Je Webstet.4 2-35-66 te ee oe ae 
For Supply of Cast-iron Socket Pipes and Irregulars for Twelve A. B. Dyson ‘ : i : < 87 Oe 

Months, for the Cardiff Corporation. F. Smith : : 3 : : : .- CO e 
T. Edgington & Sons, Glasgow ‘ Be fe rare pe hae | 'T. Bostock . i : : : : : C44 
Stanton Iron Works Co , Nottingham + 1418 5-07 7 -W. CLAYTON (accepted). ; : : at ee 
T. SPITTLE, Limited, Newport (accefled } 9 oA AOOs hx (Onl es. 

Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co. : ; Fuh by: Lozanine Warne: : IFIELD. 
C. Jordan & Sons, Newport, Mon. : - 1,373 16 8. For ‘Alterations and Additions to the Gate Inn, Ifeld, 
J. S. Roberts, West Bromwich . ‘ ‘ eee aad Ts a9 Sussex, Mr. WILLIAM Buck, Architect, Horsham. fi 
: Gates ate. ; : wee : - £388 0 6 
DARTFORD. Petersai, : ? ee . . - 380 0 6 
For Making-up of Roads, &c, in Summerhill, Miskin and Potter . ° ° . A ai ah ; < 375: Oo 

Tower Roads, Dartford. Mr. W. HARSTON, Surveyor, 53 Ockenden ‘ Pt z : : : 6° 2333630 Soe 

Spital Street, Dartford, : King Brothers. : ; , i : . 332 “Oo 
W. H. Wheeler sa «£2,289 shaw. at ee 

OO 
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RACKHAM & BENTHAM, Plumstead (2cceffed) 1,992 


oom 
oom 


Cook, Crawley (accepied) . : S : on BOA AE 
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PEREECTION IN DOOR 


The EMPRESS “ VICTOR”’ 
is attachable on front or 
back or on either hand 
of doors. Fixed quickly 
by any one, and ean be 
taken away when re- 


moving to ofher premises. 
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BEMPRES S rl ie 
SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE 


SPRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


2A TO LEG IN Se ee 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E., 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door, 


Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A,’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, | 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, | 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 
Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patents and Specialties, all dmown to be of | 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 


International Awards, will-be sent on application as| 
above. 
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SPRINGS. 


The EMPRESS “VICTOR” — 
is the neatest of all 
Pneumatic Springs. Does 
its work better, and can — 
be fixed where othersean- — 
not. It is made in various - 
sizes to suitlargeorsmall 
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SUPPLEMENT 
GRANGE. _ LONDON. 
For Construction of Sewers in Connection with new Drainage | For Building Board School to Provide Accommodation for 
Scheme, for the Grange Local Board. 2,006 Children on the Hugh Myddelton Site, Clerkex- 
Contract No, 1. well, Mr, T. J. BAILEY, Architect. egos 
2 T ick Facirg 
qT. & W. DIRKIN (accepied ) 3 3 i : £207 6 Ss If Brickwork Ne ech denied 
Contract Vo. 2. sean of peeeueer Tow aan. 
c ; ender. emen i 
T. & W. DIRKIN (accepted ) : : ott gp ESE > 6 % Graver Son ie ilies £46,602 £45022 
‘ Contract Va. 3. v2 Dove Bros.. ‘ «45,625 46,375 $4,925 
T. & W. Dirkin (accepted ) ° ° ° « 354 12 6 Jit: Chappell : » 85,537 46,337 45,037 
KING'S LYNN. S & W. Pattinson . . 45,047 45,730 44,047 
For Piling Work nécessary for Repairing the Purfleet Quay, Patman & Fothering- ea ighe' 
for the Corporation. Mr. E. J. Sitcock, A.M.I. CE; ham . - 44,862 45,612 oe 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor. J. Mowlem Co. . 43,943 44 409 4 is 
F. J. Dennis, King’s Lynn . ; . A 7 £120 0 0 Killby & Gayford . 43,583 44,338 42,862 
Bardell Bros., King’s Lynn . f ; . 115 0 0 E. Lawrance & Sons. 42,027 2,724 41,3°7 


For Refurnishing and Redecorating he Guildhall for the J. eee es & Co, ere Stree: 42,073 
Corporation. Mr. E. J. SrLcock, A.M.LC.E, Borough BERSe Sige ea ead 41,49 Hees 
Surveyor. These tenders include also the provision of a Blind Schoo 

Bardell Bros., King’s Lynn. f : : . £396 0 and a single Cookery Centre in one block, witha Teachers’ 
B. Thing, King’ s Lynn Spek Peg an » 380 0 Room attached ; a separate Centre, consisting of Twelve Class- 
R. Dye, King’s Lynn... wt; ; ; 2 9380: 0 rooms, for the instraction of Deaf and Dumb Children, with 
W. K. Brown, King’s Lynn. : 356 0 Two Teachers’ Rooms attached ; and Works to the Existing, 

326 II Basements to adapt them for the Storage of Furniture, and 

: also to the Governors’ and Warders’ Lodges. The tenders 

further include the provision of a Hall for each Department, 

which is not counted in the accommodation, a Drawing Class- 
room and also a Technical Classroom. 


O.0,0:050 


e 
i 


R. W. FAYERS, King’s Lynn (accepted ') 


LEEDS. : . 
For Alterations and Additions to St. George’s House, for Miss 
E. Exley. Messrs. SwWALE & MITCHELL, Architects, Leeds. 
T. Hannam, Woodhouse, brick and stonework. 
J. Benton, New Briggate, carpenter and joiner. 

J. Watson, Butto. Court, plumber. 

W. Holdsworth, Leighton Lane, plasterer. 
J. Season, Hunslet Road, slater. 
A. Beaumont, Park Row, whitesmith. 
H. Boshell, Lady Lane, painter. 


326 I 


For Superstructure of Two Factories at Baldwin’s Gardens, 
Gray’s Inn Road, for Mr. Frederick Sage. Mv. WALTER 
GRAVES, Architect, Winchester House, “Old Broad Street. 

Williams . ; , : - : . £3977 2 
BE. Nightingale ‘ ; ; : : 37,698 
E. Lawrance & Sons 


eg 
ros 
a 
Wt 
e000 
0020000: 


All of Leeds. STRCE IO ook one Tp Bip tn Ml ROP Y, 
For Building Two Terrace Houses at Potternewton. Messrs Morter_ . Pig ' . . » 3,586 
SWALE & MITCHELL, Architects, Leeds. Marae Ae Wardtop o> ae 1 LY age g 


R. Kirby, St. Peter’s Square, mason and brickwork. 
J. Benton, New Briggate, joiner. 
Stead & Noble, Park Lane, plumber. 


For Making-up Carriageways and Paving Footways in Priory 
Park Road, Kilburn, for the Willesden Local Board. Mr. 
O. CLAUDE ROBSON, eg 299 High Road Kilburn. 


R. Brantin, Lovell Road, plasterer. Neave & Son, P addington é . £296 0.0 

; J. Season, Hunslet Road, slater, Nowell & Robson, Kensin pgton ; : : (253° ooo 
A, Butler, Mill Street, painter. G. Bell, Tottenham. : 2 307 

All of Leeds. R. BALL ARD, Child’s Hill (ae scoped) . ‘ a Baek en 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
‘GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE LIST OF 


LEGGOorTT’s A Ds OST MENTE 
eggs | FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS: . 


_— 


AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS, ThesWILMO3 is 
From 3S. 6d. each. | 2 Seer ee worked with a rod 
e . J or endless cord. It 
sted 1804 If you have not already received our RE DUCED pare Rage t, 
SILENS FOR ee ee ike put | PRICE. LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please | an can be fixed to 
: ; it | open eith to 
FAN LIGHTS. before the public. Writs: 13 One: byatosd,- teracdaror 
wn. wards, no cutting 
me = Bus ye | 9f frame re- 
2 3 ae . When work- 
= Ret | | ; | ed ha red is most 
nS Arey 3 | eficient- for Public 
og — MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, | Buildings, as the key 
2 a = ; | can Be loose. For 
Esl *2 | 235 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, | Price rete, Tustra- 
oo aon = | tiox an 
cr oe Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford. | * fn Tee 
Lom ox 5 r For © U ous 
ge Zz | Tetegraphic Address: “ SILENS, BRADFORD | acer tee sath 
od go Estimates given for Continuous and Special Sages | mates given. 
ge 3d CAN Saat ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. | “aewre Ay 
Ad oy A TOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND THE WILMOS. 2 


ee ELECTRIC LIGHTING. (| 23: 


DALSTON. fo AT E R S O No & C O O PE R, neue ria = 


Telephone No, 1140. 3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patella, London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Officas and Showrooms at the above address, 
ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIO WORK FREE OF CHARGE. 


Awear esa seeneeniey Saltaire, 1387; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” Sees wyZ’s 


_ Offices:—12i High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon applicatic 


_ CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Sniiiings.——Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


f) “ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —continued. LONDON—continued. 

For Erecting New W.C.’s for the Infants’ Departments andthe | For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the Ho6tel Provence, 
Infants’ Teachers, and also for Providing a New System Leicester Square, for Mr. ‘Charles Tomkins. Mr, W, T, 
of Drainage to W.C.’s at Board School, Northey Street, FARTHING, Architect. 

Limehouse. _ Ashby Bros. . 2 / 2 : “£13, 847, 0 0 
Davis Bros. . : , ; ° : ; £527 0.0 Hall, Beddall & Co. ‘ : j ; 14,709: O60 
Johnson & Co. . : : p ‘ ie AOU OO Holland & Hannen ; é : = « 136207050 
Atherton & Latta. : : ate Ses ; < 442.0 0 Patman & Fotheringham : ; :. 23 4 3473 0 ae 
C. Dearing & Son : 5 : ; A p25 220-70 Peto Bros. ‘ : : : ‘ 13 A002 550 
W. Reason . ; ‘ 5 : : : tra. 8 oid 0 ta a) G.H. & A. Bywaters : : ‘ Parent 8825702. te! 
M. Calnan & Co.. ; : ; : : ARG OO Grover & Son. : : : : . <) 1300S ep 
J. T..Robey. : : 374.0 0 B. E. Nightingale . : n : 3 .. 12,878 0-6 

Leslie & Co. . A 5 “ “ 4 «> 12057720 20 

For Providing. Steam Kitchen Agua Hot water Cylinders Rok ; : Py 80d 6 


and Mains, with Necessary Valves, for Truant School, 


Highbury Grove. 626.10 For Alterations to the Edinburgh Castle Public-house, 


poor reise GSE : : : Bey! e 297 Caledonian Road, N., for Mr. C. H. Cartwright, 
5; Eien eate coe oe © Messrs. EIDLE & MEYERS, Architects. 
Purcell & Nobbs . ; i 5 ‘ 2 44310 +o H.B & S 
T. Potter & Sons, Limited . ‘ : : ce sAEL O20 es oes eae ; : : : a0 ee 
S S. Hayworth & Son : f ; ‘ i TORS 2a 
Comyn, Ching & Co. . ; ; : , 2i1399210'- 0 S &C 6 
Rosser & Russell ; Tees oR, Sia BOS HAO 0 aerere S Re aang ery ee 
Benham & Sons* ; d ; ; ‘ -& G25) O10 Pri os d ee : E : : : ae 
AN CR CAtOEL 29866 (o ae ard . ; : : ; : ; & “910: 0-5 
* Accepted by the Works Committee. ae arr. ; . Ore 2 ae : 879 3 
For Providing and Fixing Steam Boiler, with Necessary Valves. Climpson : : . 5 ‘ : Si 860 @Oe80 
Clements, Jeakes & Co. g : ; ; egI2 OO Bek Nightingale - : % : ‘ 5 1972 0.8 
J. Wontner Smith, Gray & Co. . ; A SP OTI eo, O 
T. Potter & Sons, "Limited : ; ; : - 2870 0] For Roadmaking and Paving Works, Fulham. Mr. W. 
Benhangpr&Sons®) «3, os eA ee ooo SYKES, Surveyor, Town Hall, Walham Green. 
W.G. Cannon . : ; . ; : -A25RO Oo Barton Street, 
Comyn, Ching & Co. . % ; 5 : - © 240510. 0 Greenham, Hammersmith . : 5 : -£790 0 0 
J. Grundy. : : F i : Riieeo Wy Fale lau) Nowell & Robson, Kensington . 3 2 <6 957.0 es 
Purcell & Nobbs. ‘ j : Z 128 4e 0:0 Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith . : . 6909 0 0a 
Rosser & Russell : 223.0 ~0 Killingback, Camden Town : : + 093: 029 
* Accepted by the Works Committee. Crookham Paes : 
For Erection of Three Houses at Newlands Park, Penge, for Greenham «|. : , = h5. 0 ae 
Mr. Gaukroger. Mr. W. H. WOODROFFE, "ARLB A, Nowell and Robson...) 2) 5 ie ee 
Architect, 214 Great Dover Street. Killingback. . PROS: Renee : 2410. 0 5S 
Bowyer. . , . , ‘ . - £3,052 0 0 Tomes & Wimpey : p : : . «3 4t2:-0 268 
EH. Ji Sanders.) a eae ete e Bere Nee: ak DL eee Dancer Road. 
Gunning . : : ‘ . é Pia oA7 tO O Greenham . ‘ 3 : “ ; F 7. 400°. 0-30 
Young & Lonsdale ; : = é ; Seo -Fe ae (0 eae 0 eae) Nowell & Robson < : : : : 2305 Oe 
a. Ww. Jones. ; : ‘ : : a 2,4 AAE AO) 0 Tomes & Wimpey ; ; : : : - 303° 0 Oa 
T. Watson : ; : ; 5 : 2 2g nO =O, iktllingback . ‘ j ; : : 5 . 209 0. Oaeam 


THE 


“METEOR” 


“age” NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE, ” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Ofices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. a 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. = 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E. O. 
M29" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. ( 


WO00D BLOCK FLOGRS. PARQUET FLOORS, 


Patent Dise-Key System. Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 


Complete Estimates sent up cel arti , : : ae ta 
i 8 BS eipt of Particulars Price Lists and Samples on application. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 
FLOORING COMPANY, 


Stanley Bridge Wharf, s 
587, KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON — continucd. MORECAMBE. 
Grove Avenue. For Building Six Houses at Morecambe. Mr.C. D. COLLINSON, 
* ‘Greenham 5 é ; A ; A #:£769:.0 0 Architect, 125 Swan Arcade, Brook Street, Bradford, 

Nowell & Robson : ‘ : . ; MEGoAc;O. 0 Accepted Tenders. 
“Tomes & Wimpey ; ; : * = ene. 0.» 0 T. & R. Ackroyd, Thornbury, mason. 
Killingback . : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ wi 12.0. .O —W. H. Pick, Bradford, joiner. 

Lettice Street. T. Lumb, Yeadon, plumber. 
Greenham . : ° : . : ° 432k. 0,0 C. Howroyd & Sons, Bradford, plasterer. 
Nowell & Robson ‘ 235% : seed: ay AO Thornton Bros , Otley, slater. 
‘Tomes & Wimpey. ; ‘ j : Set OO E. L. Leach, Bradford, painter. 
Killingback . ’ : ; - A he 2704.04 0 NUNEATON. 

Mimosa Street. For Construction of 12-inch Pipe Sewer, about 300 Yards long, 
Greenham . - : ; : : ; . 4759.9 +0 Arbury Road, Nuneaton. Mr. J. S PICKERING, Surveyor, 
Owe & Robson se) ee Ode O50 Town Hall, Nuneaton. 
Tomes & Wimpey : , x ‘ ¥ 52386, 0-0 Daffern & Grantham, Hinckley . : ‘ . Alize Isc 4 
Killingback . 381 0 0] J. Witson, Nuneaton (accepted ) o>) (OR? WEG SOO 

Shorrolds Road. Wright & Robinson, Coventry . : . a) LO. et O 
Greenham . : A 3 : ; 5 20977 2 a0 THAMES DITTON. 
Nowell & Robson 3 - F : 4 O24, a) 0 as 
Tomes & Wimpey : : P " . 586 00 Summer Road, Thames Ditton. Mr. A. G. COLLINS, 
Killingback . i R ; a @ 15654°0..0 Architect, 52 Finsbury Pavement. 


J. Pharo, Kingston. ; : : ; £650 0 oO 

A, MERRYWEATHER, Kingston (accepied ) . . 486 10 oO 
WREXHAM. 

For an Arcade for the Wrexham Arcade Company, Limited. 


LOXWOOD. 
For Alterations and Repairs to the Sir Roger Tichborne Inn, 
Loxwood, Sussex. Mr. WILLIAM Buck, Architect, 


Horsham. Mr. A. C. BAUGH, Architect, Wrexham. 
MOT oho Tet. kre hye! 2. certian sg. eee. .O Samuels, Wrexham . i Vth ab dese LO Roe One 
Potter . . . : bad on Ks . . - 198 0 0 Benjamin Owen, Wrexham. : : . 6,080 90 0 
King Brothers . . ‘ - ; ; ete. 0 Davies Bros., Wrexham . : : - 2s §;9Et OF 0 
Ayling . . . : . . ero. o Hughes & Owen, Wrexham. F ; . 5,886 0 O 
SPOONER, Loxwood (accepted ) . . . . 165-0 0 Brown & Backhouse, Liverpool .. ; 43853770. OO 
JOHN GETHIN, Shrewsbury (accepted) . wl ‘5s7 tee Gee 


MAIDENHEAD. 
For the Removal, Re-erection, &c, of Sheds in the Sewerage 
Meadow, Maidenhead. 


For New Offices, Egerton Street, for the Wrexham Water 


For Completing the Building of a Shop and Two Houses in 
Works Company, Limited. Mr. A. C. BAUGH, Architect, 


mB, fayior, . - ‘ A : - : a A fab ee Wrexham. ree 
mended, 
ba pie : Re Fie MACS O ON rer Bros cea Ty £2,907820-.0. oo £2,591 Ome 
wit. }OHeS. |. : 2 * , 2 - Yaad O10 i 
Hughes & Owen, Wrexham 2670 0 Oo 2340 0 O 
LEN hed (acce ted) < : ; . oe - me Benjamin Owen, Wrexham . DOSER OULO 253120; 0 
» (accep ‘ ih ge : 5 Tea 9 J. Wolley, Wrexkam . 2. 83te7 ato 2,297 9 O 
MANCHESTER. Brown&Backhouse,Liverpool 2.728 0 o 2,285 0 O 
For Cast and Wrought Ironwork, in connection with the Thirl- John Gethin, Shrewsbury . 2669 0 O 2,202 0 O 
mere Aqueduct (Contract N). Mr. G.H. HILL, Engineer, Davies Bros, Wrexham . 2,545 0 O 2,140 0 O 
Albert Chambers, Manchester. SAMUELS, Wrexham (ac- 
SHARPE & Co., Lancaster (accepted). copied) : ; wa Ase, OaL0 2,025 0 O 


ENTILATION. 


Special Motive to Architects, 


Rd. No. 9. Rd. No. 6a: 


Gentlemen,—As a proof of the confidence we place tn our GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHER- 


PROOF AIR EXTRACTORS, we hereby offer to send at our sole risk to any Architect in the - 
United Kingdom (upon being furnished with satisfactory references) one of our ordinary 
“‘Eytractors” for competition and comparison with other Ventilators by any maker. If ours 
is not found superior in every respect, the same to be returned (say, within fourteen days) 


at our risk and cost; if retained to be paid for at usual rates. 
Yours Obediently, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


Warming, Ventilating and Consulting Engineers, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


HYGIENIC WORKS— TELEPHONE— TELEGRAMS-- 
LIVERPOOL. No. 1,389. “VENTILATION, LIVERPOOL.” 
From the prevailing tendency on the part of unscrupulous advertisers to push the sale of utterly inferior ventilators made of the lightest 
aoe and flimsiest possible construction, we find it advisable to make the foregoing offer. All we desire is fair comparison in quality 
i and price. : 
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ee ee 


and Nelson Ironworks, Greet’s Green, West Bromwich, and 


TRADE NOTES. also as timber merchants at the Swan Meadow Timber Yard, 
Tue Basford Union Hospitals, Nottingham, are warmed | Swan Village. 4 Pas 
and ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent THe Scotsman says of the Edinburgh Sick Children’s 
Manchester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of | yospital, a building not originally erected for a hospital, that 
Manchester. the ventilation is not satisfactory, the foundations are of the 


Brick and Tile Works, Bishop’s Waltham, for the supply of red | defects, it is now thought to be probable there may exist about — 
bricks for the year 189t to the London and South-Western | the place some old disused underground pipe, which might be 
Railway Company, has been accepted by the directors, the | a great source of disease such as fever. It is meantime said to: 
quantity tendered for being one and a half millions. be apparent that whatever steps the directors may take in the 

Tue Erdington Sewerage Works have just been completed | future with regard to the permanence of the hospital, the build- 
at a total cost of 4,093. 11s 7@. The sewage is conveyed by | ing at Meadowside, if it is to be reoccupied, must be completely 
pipe-sewers into the Birmingham system, and purified on the reconstructed in every way. 5 
Birmingham Sewage Farm This arrangement necessitated At the monthly meeting of the Dundee Police Com- 
some sewers from 30 to 40 feet deep, and special precautions | missioners the question of erecting district baths in Guthrie 
had to be taken. The engineer to the works was Mr. W.H. | Street was discussed. The Baths Committee recommended 
Radford, C.E, of Nottingham, and the contractor was Mr. G. | that baths be erected at an estimated cost of 1,974/ The 
Law, of Kidderminster. recommendation was adopted. 

AN effort, it is stated, is being made to form a Union in the ACCORDING to Stee, of Indianapolis, Mr. Louis H. Gibson, 
alabaster trade for the improvement and protection of prices, | formerly editor of that journal, and widely known in the trade, 
and that a meeting held at Derby was attended by representa- | has departed for France for a stay of a year. Mr. Gibson will 
tives from all firms in the United Kingdom who are engaged | take a course of studies in the celebrated Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
in the trade and who manufacture plaster of Paris, cement, &c. | Paris, putting on the finishing touches for a future career as an 

A DEPUTATION of Mexborough tradesmen have waited | architect, which profession: he has practised for a number of 
upon the directors of the Swinton and Mexborough Gas | years most successfully in this city and State. 
Company with a view to the reduction of the price of gas, At the meeting of the shareholders of the Water-Gas 
which is now 3s. 6@ per 1,000 feet. The deputation has not | Syndicate at Leeds on the 12th inst., Mr. Fox, the chairman, — 
met with a favourable reply, and it is anticipated that the | spoke of the extent of water-gas manufacture in Brooklyn, New _ 
electric light will be shortly introduced. York, Chicago and other places. In Chicago, ‘he observed, 

AT a meeting of the Manchester Field Naturalists and | there were 42 miles of pipes, and there had not been a single © 
Archzologists’ Society lately held addresses were given by | fatal accident, although no odorising agent was used. He held 
Dr. G. H. Bailey, of the Victoria University, and Mr. Hick, | that sooner or later the gasworks in this country would all be : 
assistant lecturer in botany at Owens College, upon the | turned into water-gas plants. As to the convenience, of the 
atmosphere of Manchester and its effect upon plant life. piping required, he said a test had been made by which it was 
Special reference was made to the attempt to grow shrubs in proved that through 600 yards of }-inch pipe 25 street lamps — 


the thoroughfares of the city. Mr. T. C. Horsfall and other | could te kept alight at a cost of about 2d per yard of pipe. Sir 
Henry Roscoe's opinion was that there was no doubt about the 


speakers suggested remedies whereby the atmosphere of the 
city could be made more pure. success of water-gas. Shas ; : zs 
. "THE death was announced on Saturday, the 13th inst, of On Saturday, the 13th inst, at the Burcot pumping station of 

Mr. S. Lees, the Mayor of West Bromwich. Mr. Lees was the . the East Worcestershire Waterworks Company, a new engine — 
son of the late Mr. John Lees, of Hill Top, and was associated ; for pumping the supply for the Lickey district was started. The ss 
with his brother, Mr. J. B. Lees, in carrying on an extensive engine, which was supplied by Messrs. Beck & Co., London, has. 
business as iron manufacturers at the Albion Street Ironworks a pumping capacity of 6,090 gallons per hour, which is largely in 


veSPRAGUE & CO. QUANTITIES, cc, LITHOGRAPEEDIC. SIMPSON & CO. 


22 Martins Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. Accurately and with despatch. 


Binus oF Quantitizs, SpeciFications & REPORTS | METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. TIMBER IMPORTERS 


Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. . 3 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK- PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised; AND MANUFACTURERS. ee 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. pnd Sulemped Forte ie ea | r 2 = 

PLANS of Estarss, with or without Views, taste- S i Mi - | EX es EFA D : 

fully lithographed and printed in colours. ¢ a 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. GLAZI NG , ee 

| SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING, : 


Tue tender of Messrs. M. H. Blanchard & Co, of the | old sunk kind, and, though the drains do not show any serious 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s,; or with Receipt, 5s. 


Spaaauy’s TssiEs, upon application, or stamped directed For Roofs, Skylights, and SAW MILLS 

envelope. Horticultural Work. (EXE DON ROAD, HULE. 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, | youre ios"GetUy'e, [ANCASTER STONE, 
j NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 1 
£02 Bleet Ste. FONG OMS) 1 qi apa ae FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, |GROVER & CQ. (Lim. ore STONE, 

: : ENGINEERS, Xe. i 
Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London,N. MANSFIELG QUARRIES, 


Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particular F 
F intea Papers Pp F) rice for ustra ny VGBAE pak freon. an arvicn. 8 MANSFIELD, NOTTS ‘ 4 ap 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &¢.| eee : " ~ QUANTITIES ETC, 
&c., at reduced prices. Correctly Written and 
Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. Lithographed by return of 
iS Segoe pechae Wenish : post certain. 3 
PLANS, &c., best style. os , 


J. L. ALLDAY, © 


MOTLEY & GREEN. LEEDS. 


: (Mr. Wuite’s SysTEM), QUEX [RON COMPANY, Fe 
=, Lor Churches, Schools, ; 


ffices, &c. KILBURN, N.W. A 


4 Estimates and Sull particulars 5 : “ 
N rHos’ Gkecony &co,|baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
= Woop Pavinc anp STEAM Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, — 


Gia dunation, s.w.| Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &es 


NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. DRAUGHTSMEN Railways 
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excess of requirements at the present time, but so many houses fund by voluntary assessment and subscription, and as the 
are being erected in the Lickey district, and the population is | movement Is directed to effecting for the owners of works 
increasing so steadily, that a largely-augmented demand for the better results from their coal consumption, and for communities 
water supplied by the company is_expected. at large a purer and more wholesome atmosphere, the com- 

os mittee look for contributions and other practical assistance from 
every interest in Glasgow and the West of Scotland. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT, GLASGOW. 


THE committee appointed at the influential public meeting, | 

lately held in Glasgow, have appointed from their number an THE LATE PHILIP HORSMAN. 

executive committee, with powers. The executive committee, a. 

as an initial requisite, have appointed a gentleman to act as WE regret to announce the death of Mr. Philip Horsman, of 
secretary and treasurer to the movement. They next con- Wolverhampton, which took place on Sunday, the 14th inst, 
sidered, on the suggestion of Mr. Fletcher, H.M. Chief | Mr. Horsman, who is well known as a builder and contractor, 
Inspector of Alkali Works, the advisability of employing one | had been for some time in ill-health, but his death came un- 
or more trustworthy engineering experts (as has been done by | expected to his many friends. Mr. Horsman was, the L77- 
the Association in England), whose duty shall be, zter alia, | mingham Post says, born in London about the year 1825, and 
to acquaint themselves with the capabilities of methods and | in 1854 he acquired the business of a stone and marble mason 
appliances already in use in connection with boilers and | in Darlington Street, Wolverhampton. By untiring industry 
furnaces for effecting a more perfect combustion of coal, and | his business grew until more commodious premises were 
for this purpose to visit works using such contrivances, to test | necessary, owing to the extensive building contracts which were 
the same, and to report their observations from time to time, entrusted to him. Few men in the kingdom in his department 
in order that the committee (in co-operation with the Smoke | of trade were better known for the skilfulness and thoroughness 
Prevention Association in England), which has already | with which he carried out his work, and for many years his men 
accumulated and is still collecting valuable statistics on the | were constantly engaged upon the erection ofa church or some 
subject, may be put in possession of full and reliable informa- other important structure. Among the churches which he built 
tion, and be enabled$to arrive ‘at conclusions which shall carry | may be mentioned St. Paul’s, Lozells, Birmingham ; Wood 
the weight of authority. The Glasgow Herald says it is not Green, Wednesbury, Ettingshall ; St. George’s, Oakengates ; 
the intention of this Association to deal with untried inven- | West Derby, Liverpool; Holy Trinity, Burton-on-Trent ; 
tions. In brief, it is the object of the committee, who are Wribbenhall; St.. Stephen’s, Willenhall; Green Lane, Liver- 
themselves for the most part large consumers of coal, to | pool; Pendlebury, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Hints, Tamworth ; 
institute such close investigation into cause and effect as may Congregational Church, Cambridge; while other extensive 
lead to a practical solution of some, at least, of the difficulties | contracts included Burntwood Asylum, Berwick Hall, Shrews- 
in the way of manufacturers and others who desire to prevent | bury ; Townthorne Hall, Rugby ; the Whittern, a gentleman’s 
the escape from their works of smoke, soot and such like | hall near Kington, Herefordshire ; Cavendish College, Cam- 
offensive discharges, injurious alike to the health, cleanliness _ bridge ; Selwyn’ College, Cambridge ; Abergavenny Asylum ; 
and general well-being of the community. While of opinion and the restoration of Balliol College, Oxford, and Pembroke 
that the official appointments need not extend beyond two College and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. For some time before 
years, the committee may be trusted to exercise every economy he retired from business he was materially assisted in its 
compatible with energetic performance of the important duties conduct by Mr. H. Willcock, who became Mr. Horsman’s 
undertaken. It is necessary that at the outset a fund should partner, and continues to carry on the firm of Horsman & 
be provided to defray official salaries, travelling expenses, | Company. 

printing, &c. While it is difficult to estimate this probable During his later years Mr. Horsman was well known for 
outlay, it is thought that 2,000/. to 3,oco/. may be ‘profitably his unstinted philanthropy, Wolverhampton having benefited in 
expended in this investigation. It is proposed to raise this a marked degree by his generous gifts. His principal bene- 
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faction was the noble Art Gallery which adorns Lichfield Street, 
He also contributed 
largely towards the expenses of erecting the Eye Infirmary in 
Compton Road. One of the last gifts was that of a new music- 
room for the use of the inmates of the Blind Institute, in 
Victoria Street, which was only opened a few weeks ago by the 
In connection with all his 
more important benefactions the name of the donor was never 
known by the public until the necessity for further secrecy had 
passed away. Everything he did for the good of the town or 


which’ was erected at his sole cost. 


Earl and Countess of Dartmouth. 


the people was always done in the most 


in all probability the extent of his generosity in various ways 
will never be known, but he will always be remembered as one 
of the most philanthropic men Wolverhampton has ever known, 
and as such his name will be cherished with fond recollection 


by the people. 


BUILDING CASE AT GARSTON. 


THE Garston Local Board having summoned Mr. P. H. Jones, 
builder, for alleged breach of by-laws, the matter was brought 
before the County Magistrates’ Court on Monday, the 15th inst. 
The complaint was that the builder, who was erecting some 
semi-detached houses at Eastern Drive, Wood End Park, 
Garston, had committed a breach of the by-laws which required 
that the outer should be of good sound wall bricks, that good 
mortar should be used, and that it should be properly bonded. 


None of these conditions were complied 


the Local Board said the workmanship of the houses in course 
of ferection was as bad as the very worst class of what were 
called jerry buildings, though they were not of the usual class 
of labourers’ dwellings with which the description “ jerry” was 
generally associated. The outer wall of these houses was of 
good brick, one thickness only, but the inner portion was made 
in a great measure of old bricks and brick bats. 
not properly bonded, and the mortar was of avery bad and 
The surveyor to the Board said that on 
November 3 he noticed that the building was in a wretched 
Very bad bricks and pieces of bricks, evidently brought 
from some old building, were being used, and the interstices 
were filled up with mortar of a very inferior quality. The 
walls had not been good enough to stand the storm. They 
were now greatly damaged, and were in places out of per- | 
Witness made frequent complaints to the de- 


insufficient character. 


state. 


pendicular. 
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unobtrusive manner; | and evidence had 


the notices he had 
bricks and mortar. 


tion of the nature of the complaint against him. 


[December 19, 1890. 


——— SSS a 
fendant and his foreman about the bad materials and poor 
workmanship. This evidence was corroborated by the assistant. 
surveyor, wo said that the mortar was quite as bad as it could. 
be, and was totally unfit for building purposes. Such walls as. 
these would soon become “weathered,” and the buildings: 
would become unhealthy. SiS 

The witnesses said, in answer to Mr. Swift, who defended, 
that the recent storm was quite competent to damage new 
walls, but their material was quite bad enough to account 
for their condition. 


That until this case was opened 
been given, his client had no intima- 
In- 
received there was not a word about bad 
The Board might just as well have thrown. 


a copy of their by-laws at the defendant’s head. He had 


applied for particulars, and his application had not been - 


acceded to. 


There had been simply a general complaint that 


the by-laws were not being complied with. Mr. Jones had 


built a large amount of property in Garston under the same 


by-laws, and he had always endeavoured to comply with them. 


by-laws. 
with, and the clerk of 


These were 


builders’ mortar.” 
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He would call witnesses to show that the defendant had in 
every respect complied with the by-laws. 
called in support of this contention. 
Scliani, the architect of the buildings, who said that the work 
was quite up to the average builder’s work, and according to 
the by-laws he was unable to find one defect. 
was that the workmanship and materials did conform to the 
Witness said in answer to the clerk of the Board that 
the samples of mortar produced were of very poor mortar, but 
Mr. Swift replied that this was outside the present case, as the 
samples had admittedly been taken from the inner walls and 
not from the outer walls. 
stated that he had inspected these premises. 
not at all bad, and, with the exception of a few new bricks, the 
outer walls were built of good, sound-burnt bricks. 
was good, sound hand-made mortar. 
fairly good for that class of house, and there would have been 
nothing to complain of but for the damage done by the storm. 
The mortar, he might say, was what was known as “speculative: 
They would find the same class of material 
all over the out-townships. ee 
similar evidence, and Owen W. Pritchard, builder, Waterloo, 

formerly defendant’s foreman, stated that the bricks, both out- 
side and inside the building, were good. 
master bricksetter, stated that he set the bricks at the house in 
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“question, and they were as good as anywhere about Garston. 


_ The mortar-was.as good as any except ground mortar, and it 
had been damaged by the storm. Similar evidence was given 
by John Macbeth, Liverpool. The chairman (Mr. R. D. Holt) 
then said that the bench were of opinion that the defendant 
had not complied with the by-laws. They. should inflict a 

_penalty of 4os., and order the payment of the advocate’s fees 
and other costs, 


EXPENDITURE OF THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


“In the course of the financial statement made by Sir Richard 
Temple at the meeting of the London School Board, he stated 
that the expenditure for the last six months ending September 29 
had been 899,1612. “‘ With reference to the expenditure under 
the head known as school buildings, &c., not chargeable to loan 
account, I can only repeat what I said on a previous occasion. 
By existing rules, if a building is kept within certain limits its 
cost is chargeable to the loan account. «If it exceeds those 
limits, or if additions have to be made, the cost of the excess 
or of the additions has to be charged to the current account of 
expenditure. Now, it would seem that such excess is becoming 
normal, owing to a variety of causes. Among these causes 
there is the fact that our buildings are being completed more 
strictly than heretofore up to the specification originally laid 
down. Much will be said, of course, about the requirements 
of a progressive time. Still, the cost ought to be counted. It 


_will probably amount to more than 30,020/, in the coming year, 


and this consideration will doubtless be considered by the 
Works Committee. It seemed to me very hard on the current 
finance that there should be this charge. One of two things 
should be brought about ; either we should keep our expendi- 
ture within the limit for the chargeability to loan account, or, 
if this cannot be done, then we should show cause to the 
Government why this limit ought in these times to be enlarged. 
There remains the special charge beyond our ordinary estimate, 
owing to the defects discovered in some of our buildings, as 
mentioned in my previous statements to the Buard Just a 
year ago I set down the cost incurred in remedying these 
defects at 15,0007. It is reckoned that this amount will rise 
during the year to be ended in March, 1891, to 30,000/7., and 
there may be, it is apprehended, a further increase in the coming 


-year 1891-92, which would bring the total up to at least 50,000/ 


We hope that this increase may not occur ; still, we have had 


ci 


to provide financially for its possible occurrence.’ These 
defects are brought to light from time to time, and are promptly 
remedied by the Works. Committee of the Board under its 
energetic chairman, Mr. Helby. But the: cost thereof, must be 
defrayed from current revenue, and is never charged to loan or 
capital account. Meanwhile, steps have been taken to prevent 
the recurrence of similar defects. It must be added that some 
of the defects pertain to drainage, in which matter deficiencies, 
according to the newest ideas, are sure to be found in all build- 
ings erected some years ago. Without at all detracting from 
the gravity of the faults which have occurred, we ought to 
measure statistically their financial effect. Out of more than 
370 new schools of considerable magnitude built by the Board, 
in over 30 schools—or 8 per cent.—faults of executive con- 
struction have come to light. The sum of 30,000/. shown above 
amounts to less than 1 per cent. on the total spent on these 
schools (exclusive of sites), namely, 4} millions. If the amount 
should rise to 50,000/. then the percentage would be slightly 
over I per cent. 

“ Respecting the loan account, I have to remind the Board 
that from our beginning in 1870 we have borrowed eight mil- 
lions ; of which, under the conditions of our borrowing, we 
have repaid one million, leaving seven millions still outstanding. 
We are trying to arrange the repayment of a part of our out- 
standing debt in order to re-borrow at a lower rate of interest, 
but the negotiations are not yet completed. With these obser- 
vations I present the estimate, and ask the Board to sanction 
the issue of a precept of 726,696/.” 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


Ar the Plymouth Municipal Buildings on Saturday, the Mayor 
of Plymouth (Mr. J. T. Bond) distributed a number of certifi- 
cates granted by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers to 
master and operative plumbers in the district. 

The Mayor said it afforded him much pleasure to preside at 
that meeting of the Plymouth centre of the National Registra- 
tion of Plumbers, the object being to instil into the minds of 
men engaged in the plumbing trade a desire to become real 
masters in their art, and in proportion as they became qualified 
they would afford satisfaction to householders who employed 
them. This was substantially technical education. A working- 
man could not be more proud of anything than a certificate 
that he had been thoroughly tested both in the theory and prac- 
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tice of his art. It was gratifying to find that Plymouth had 
‘been chosen as an examining centre. ‘There were plumbers 
and plumbers, and they wanted the excellent article in this as 
in all things. _ It was very pleasing to know that the certificates 
covered the counties of Devon and Cornwall. 

Mr. W. N. Elliott moved :—“ That it is essential to the 
health and well-being of all classes of the community that 
efficient measures should forthwith be taken for securing the 
systematic training and instruction of plumbers’ apprentices, 
and education in the branches of science and technology 
required by persons engaged in works affecting the sanitary 
condition of dwelling-houses and other buildings in respect of 
their water-supply and drainage, and that the object can only 
be satisfactorily attained by the combined action of plumbers 
and educational authorities throughout the United Kingdom, 
in accordance with the proposal of the Worshipful Company 
of Plumbers, which is worthy of general approval and support.” 
He had always considered that ihere should be a conditicn 
attached to the apprenticeship of every lad that he should 
attend technical instruction so many hours a day. If boys 
were instructed regularly in the scientific portion of their 
business it would give them more serious thought as to what 
was expected of them. The Worshipful Company of Plumbers 
was doing a very excellent work, and he looked for the time 
when it would be no longer possible for the handy man” to 
take upon himself responsibilities which ought to belong to 
men who had a thorough practical and theoretical knowledge 
of the trade they professed. He was pleased to hear Mr. 
Cole’s assurance that the Company would endeavour to keep 
control over those certificated, as a man ought to be compelled 
to do his work as well as know how to do it. Boys suffered 
from looking at work done ina scanty and slipshod manner. 
The master plumbers were seeking legislative powers to see 
that the work of certificated men was inspected by persons 
appointed by the guild, and after a few warnings their names 
would be struck off. At the last meeting of the Water Com- 
mittee of Plymouth County Council he had complained of the 
way in which plumbing work was done in the borough. While 
one man was honest and used the materials specified, another 
man used bad materials. The honest man was therefore 
heavily handicapped, and was unable to compete with dishonest 
men. In Devonport the Water Company managed things in a 
better manner. They at Plymouth had had lying dormant a 
system of regulations, but he was promised that at the next 
meeting of the Water Committee it should be brought forward, 


and as far as he was concerned it would soon pass the County 
Council. If apprentices were trained in the theory as well as 
the practice of their work the new generation of plumbers 
would not only be more efficient workmen, but of a very much 
higher intellectual standing. sae 

Mr. A. Groser, in seconding, said he hoped that the time 
would come when pottering and tinkering would be illegal, and 
believed that that Institute was one of the means to that end. 
As chairman of the Chamber of Commerce he could guarantee 
the support of that body to facilitate the movement, which was 
the very best and highest form of all trades unionism. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Mr. H. G. Luff, architect, moving a vote of thanks to the 
Mayor, said when the registration was complete architects and 
surveyors would employ only those men on the register. 


CHICAGO AND THE EXHIBITION OF 1893.* 


CHICAGO possesses*but few attractions to the general European 
visitor ; it is a city of perpetual noise and bustle, where the — 
constant roar of traffic and the ever-crowded streets banish all 
idea of repose. The longest day appears too short for its 
appointed work, and the whole object of life seems concen- 
trated in the desire to shorten it by wearing it out. The 
iacreasing manufactures and population threaten Chicago with 
the same pall of smoke that rendered Pittsburg a byword till 
within the last few years, and as it is not probable that natural 
gas will be found in the vicinity, the problem of smoke con- 
sumption is even now one of formidable proportions, 
Chicago is laid out with main streets or avenues after the 
fashion of most American cities, with narrower streets crossing, 
generally at right angles, a geometrical arrangement that 
possesses many advantages. The rule has of course many — 
exceptions, rendered necessary in some cases by the intrusion - 
of the sluggish Chicago River and its branches. The streets 
and avenues are wide and on a dead level; the principal ones 


are bordered by vast piles of buildings which are the glory of © oo 


the citizens and the wonder of visitors. Although the town has — 
an area of 174 square miles, the prices of land in the central 
portion rise to fabulous amounts, and rents are dearer than in — 
London ; for this reason, and with a desire to possess the ~ 


* From a paper by Mr. James Dredge, read at a meeting of the : 
Society of Arts. : 
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highest buildings in the United States, the blocks are run up 
to twelve, thirteen and even fifteen storeys in height. In some | 


of these staircases are regarded as superfluous, and in all of 
them, elevators, sometimes as many as eight or ten, run up 
and down all day at express speed. Street railroads of course 
form the chief means of transit for passengers, and it is in 
Chicago that the cable system of tramways has found its 
fullest development ; the high speed at which the cars are pro- 


pelled by this means is counteracted to a considerable extent | 


by the heavy waggon traffic that crowds the ill-paved streets. 


The concentration of business is naturally greatest upon the | 


branches of the Chicago River and the 35 miles of wharves 
that constitute the accommodation of the port. The streets 
crossing the muddy stream and its branches are connected by 
swing bridges, the constant opening of which, for the passage 
of ships, causes a continual congestion of traffic. This is 
avoided in some instances by the construction of tunnels under- 
neath the river. Seven terminal stations that provide for 
twenty-one different railway companies add to the busy aspect 
of the city, and the great network of competing lines that con- 
centrate over the suburbs, crossing and recrossing each other 
on the level, give the visitor a high respect for the superior 
intelligence of the American engine-driver, who, assisted with 
only a very crude signal system, contrives to handle an enormous 
train business with but few accidents and little loss of life. 
Except for theatres and parks, Chicago may be said to have 
no means of amusement, for which, indeed, there seems no 
leisure. Possible visitors to the Columbian exhibition of the 
idle class may take this information as a hint that they perhaps 
had better stay away. Besides the vast business blocks of the 
city, and the Auditorium buildings, which contain a giant hotel, 
the largest theatre in the world, hundreds of offices, scores of 
shops and a Government signal station, the pride of the in- 
habitants lies in their parks and the suburban dwellings of the 
wealthy inhabitants, who must be very numerous, if a con- 
clusion can be drawn from the number and appearance of these 
residences. 

A struggle scarcely less severe than that at Washington 
followed the victory scored by Chicago, and took place within 
the city itself. This was the battle of the sites, in which all 
citizens, and many who were not interested at all, took part 
with that energy and vehemence so surprising to an English- 
man. Railway companies and Park Commissioners, the 
Government Committee and the local executive, even the 
United States Engineer Corps took active sides in the dispute, 


while the Chicago newspapers, with but little patriotism and 
less reason, added to the confusion by indiscriminate con- 
demnation. Of course order was evolved out of all this chaos, 
but not until much valuable time was lost and more or less 
mischief done. One of the most lively causes of dispute was 
the so-called dual site that involved the arrangement of the 
exhibition in two localities about three miles apart. Without 
explanation this proposal appeared an unpractical one, though 
in reality it was attended with many advantages, and was in 
the end very willingly adopted. 

Another matter of discussion was as to which of the parks 
in Chicago should be selected for the construction of the main 
buildings. Many such parks were more or less well adapted 
for the purpose, and each site, as it was proposed, found a 
large number of enthusiastic supporters, and an equal number 
of determined opponents. A large space of land was offered 
for the purpose by a private owner, and an extensive site close 
to Lake Calumet was also suggested. Both these latter pro- 
posals were, however, soon abandoned, because, though the 
ground in each case stood within the city limits, they were too 
remote to be practicable. In the end a decision was made in 
favour of Jackson Park, a large and partly reclaimed space of 
about 800 acres, situated on the lake front, and in the southern 
part of the city. But it was felt that the space thus given by 
the South Park Commissioners was insufficient for the purposes. 
of the exhibition, and efforts were made to secure the smaller 
and very beautiful Washington Park, lying at some distance 
away. After many negotiations a satisfactory arrangement was. 
entered into between the Park Commissioners and the exhi- 
bition executive, by which both Washington and Jackson Parks 
were ceded, as well as a broad connecting strip known as the 
Midway Plaisaunce, which connects the two parks. By this 
arrangement an area of some 1,200 acres was secured for exhi- 
bition purposes, an extent felt to be amply sufficient, if not 
embarrassingly large. At the same time that this arrancement 
was completed, the difficulties that had existed between the 
executive on the one hand and the Illinois Central Railway - 
Company and the United States Engineers’ Department were 
satisfactorily adjusted. These difficulties had their origin in 
the demand of the executive for the cession of a piece of 
ground on the lake front, situated in Lake Park, in a central 
part of the city, and an addition to this space, by a reclamation 
of a portion of the adjacent foreshore. The total amount thus 
obtained would equal about 80 acres, and was required by the 
executive for the erection of special buildings. It was this 
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independent space, three miles from: Jackson and Washington 
Parks, which constituted the much debated dual site. But the 
railway company threatened injunction on the ground of 
trespass, and the Government Harbour Board forbade the 
filling up of any portion of the lake, which is national property, 
so that for a long time it appeared as if the projects of the 
executive concerning the dual site would have to be aban- 
doned. Inthe end, however, amicable compromise overcame 
the various obstacles, and the executive became possessed of 
the land, and of the power to extend it into the lake, under very 
favourable conditions. 

It forms an important part of the exhibition scheme to 
utilise this park-lake site for the construction of large and 
possibly of permanent buildings for the display of pictures, 
and probably for collective exhibits of scientific rather than 
of commercial interest. It is intended also to add to these as 
many attractions for the public as can be devised, and that this 
part of the exhibition at least shall be kept open at night, for 
the benefit of visitors staying in Chicago and who may not 
feel disposed in the evening to go so far as the main exhibition 
buildings. The common sense of this proposal will be 
apparent when it is remembered that Chicago, like all other 
American cities, is deficient in public amusements and attrac- 
tions, and it is thought by the exhibition executive that it 
would be possible to create special attractions for the public in 
‘this small area, similar to those that were so successful in our 
series of exhibitions at South Kensington—the first condition 
of success being the creation of serious exhibits to serve as an 
excuse for attending out-of-door amusements. 

Having secured the two large parks of Washington and 
Jackson, with the connecting strip, the next important ques- 
tion that presented itself was in which of these parks the main 
buildings should be erected. Washington Park presents the 
advantage of being beautifully laid out with great stretches of 
grass and large plantations of fine trees ; Jackson Park has 
the attraction of being on the lake, so that the exhibition 
‘buildings could be grouped along the shore of the fresh-water 
sea. This arrangement offers many advantages, such as 
effectiveness of position, facility of dealing with sanitary 
questions, a close association of the naval sections of the 
exhibition with the main scheme; on the other hand, it 
involves larger outlays in landscape gardening, and it is more 
than probable that during some period of the exhibition the 
lake storms may prove inconvenient. We believe that, after 
careful consideration, the lake site has been definitely adopted, 
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and that Washington Park has been preserved for separate 
pavilions, flower shows, and the like. One of the special 
features of Washington Park is the racecourse and grounds of 
a famous Chicago sporting club, and this, with its various 
accessories, is to be included as a part of the exhibition. The 
strip of broad, flat land connecting the two parks has also to 
be utilised, and its position suggests it as being admirably 
adapted for conversion into a street of states and nations. By 
using it for this purpose, a magnificent perspective of fine 
buildings presenting many varieties of architecture would 
result, and the various states and foreign countries taking part 


in the exhibition could be provided with ample space for — 


erecting their offices, special pavilions and buildings for enter- 
tainment, beside which the famous Rue de Caire would sink 
into insignificance. Much work for the landscape gardener 
remains to’be done before the greater part of Jackson Park 
can be completed, but nature has already assisted greatly by 
forming a number of large lagoons connected with the lake, 
which can easily be converted into spacious pieces of orna- 
mental water. It is not too much to say that no such favour- 


able site has ever been placed at the disposal of an exhibition — 


executive, both as regards size and beauty; the great dimen- 
sions of the grounds will, in fact, not improbably be a source 
of embarrassment to the management, especially at night, for it 
is determined that the exhibition shall be kept open to the 
public after dark. . The efficient lighting of such large spaces 
presents almost insurmountable difficulties, one of which is the 
expense that would be involved, and it will probably be found 
necessary to follow the example set by Paris in dealing with a 


much more restricted area, and place only a part of the build- — 


ings and grounds at the disposal of evening visitors. 
Another serious problem which will present itself for solution 
will be the provision of efficient means of transport within the 
grounds ; this requirement will offer an admirable opportunity 
to exhibitors of every kind of portable and surface. railways 
and to every system of traction and motive power. The 


astonishing success which attended on the little Decauville 


Railway at the Champ de Mars last year will no doubt be 


repeated on a much larger scale in 1893, where the necessity 


for transporting visitors will be much greater. 


Objections have been raised that the selected site is too far — 
from the centre of the city; this criticism, however, has no — 


weight. In the first place, the means of transport provided 


will be ample ; and the existing lines of railway running past — 
the south parks can be multiplied. It is in contemplation to © 
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construct a special railway for exhibition traffic ; cable car | merce, labour federations and the art of war. Group 9 is that 
accommodation can be increased indefinitely, and to provide | of science, religion and human achievement. In this group 
for the reception of the large number of visitors which the | would be included scientific instruments of all classes, publica- 
exhibition will attract, temporary hotel and other living | tions, all sorts of ecclesiastical exhibits, and that speciab 
accommodation will have to be provided near the park. | branch of educational work of which we know but little in this 
Moreover, the road from the city to the exhibition grounds is a | country, but which is such an important addition to all 
very pleasant one, running along the dead level of the lake | American churches. Group 10 is devoted to monographic and 
shore through Michigan Avenue and the magnificent Drexel | collective exhibits, a group which the executive appear desirous 
and Grand Boulevards. As regards the beauty of its | of encouraging, and of granting to special industries the 
approaches, the Chicago exhibition of 1893 will also be un- | privilege of taking their exhibits from the groups to which 
rivalled, they properly belong, and arranging them separately in 
Although it is impossible to forecast the nature and extent | different parts of the main building or in independent pavilions. 
of foreign participation, a tolerably accurate idea of the most | There are many obvious reasons why this method of exhibiting 
important features of the national exhibits is not difficult to | should be encouraged, on account of the advantages it offers to 
obtain. In mining and metallurgy, in agriculture, in live stock, | manufacturers and to the public. 
in agricultural machinery and in labour-saving appliances, it 
may be safely predicted that the Chicago exhibition will stand 
pre-eminent. Brewing plant will be a distinctive feature, and 
railway machinery of all kinds will be of the greatest possible ARCHITECTS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
‘interest ; educational appliances, the art of producing books, 
the industrial applications ef electricity, and an almost infinite | THE lastnumber to hand from Sydney of the Buzlder and Contrac- 
variety of special machinery for working wood and metals, wili | 707s’ News gives a report of the meeting of the Institute of Archi- 
make this exhibition of exceptional interest. tects of New South Wales, when Mr. J. Horbury Hunt delivered 
The system of classification has not of course been decided | the presidential address. Extracts from a letter to Mr. Hunt 
on, though it has received very careful attention by the from Mr. Arthur Cates were read at the outset. Mr. Cates said:— 
executive, Generally it is intended that a decimal system of , “Accept my warm congratulations on the able manner in which 
arrangement should be adopted, in which the groups should | the constitution of the Institute of Architects of New South 
be divided into ten divisions, and each division into ten | Wales has been framed, and permit me to express the hope 
classes. It is proposed that the arrangement of groups should | that after the storms and hurricanes of angry controversy 
be as follows :—(1) Agriculture and allied industries; (2) | which have preceded this work, peace and concord will now 
mines and metallurgy ; (3) marine and fishery ; (4) manufac- | reign supreme, and all ill-will and jealousy be buried so that 
tures and other elaborative industries. This group would in- | one and all the profession in Sydney may work together for 
clude machinery of all classes, the applications of electricity, | the advantage of the reconstituted Institute, and further that 
industrial chemistry, pottery, glass, metalworking, furs and | you may now be able to bring afresh within the fold of 
leather, textile industries, paper manufacture, &c. Group 5 the IA. of N.S.W. those who for one cause or another 
would be devoted to food and its accessories, including the | quitted it during the agitations which inaugurated your term 
production from raw materials, preparation and preservation. of office. You speak of a Registration Bill, and you should 
Group 6,‘ The house and its accessories, costume and per- | know that some sanguine, but I think misguided spirits, have 
sonal equipment,” embraces the arrangement, heating, lighting, | been actively agitating to have a Registration Act for England, 
ventilation and water supply of cities; architecture, furniture, | but happily their endeavour has as yet been defeated, and quite 
dress, jewellery, &c. Group 7 is devoted to the pictorial, | recently a poll of the RI.B.A. decided conclusively against it. 
plastic and decorative arts ; and Group 8 to social relations ; Any such measure would at present be a serious mischief—I 
and public welfare. The last-named group includes music and | have by all means in my power opposed it. Think well before 
musical instruments, medicine and surgery, hospitals and | you take a rash step for which the profession can hardly 
charitable institutions, exhibits relating to property and com- | yet be prepared. I gather from some words in your 
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communication that there are other societies afloat in 
Sydney. If they are professional bodies and not merely 
social and sketching clubs they should be brought within 


your fold, and it is to be hoped that the majority 
of the Institute members who withdrew have now re- 
pented, recalled their resignations and reoccupied their 


positions as members. What position do Mr. Wardell, 
Mr. Vernon, Mr. Barnet and the like take with regard to the 
Institute? If they are with you your task will be the more easy, 
and I am certain that for the general good of the profession a 
corporate body such as you have succeeded in establishing 
should receive the hearty support of all its members. In order 
to facilitate your project I have presented to the R.I.B.A. the 
memorandum of association of the Institute of Architects of 
New South Wales which you sent to me, so that it may be 
announced to the general body that you have succeeded in 
incorporating the Institute. I hope that the R.I.B.A. docu- 
ments you required duly reached you; they were despatched 
immediately after the receipt of your letter, and would serve as 
an acknowledgment that your letter had duly come to hand, 
as I was then deeply engaged in grave business which occupied 
my attention so closely that I was unable to read your letter 
with the necessary attention or sit down to reply till now, Bank 
Holiday, which I have devoted to your affairs. I think the day 
is not far distant when each colony will be represented by an 
Institute founded on the. lines you have adopted, and then the 
colonial profession may communicate with the central body 
without the intervention of local honorary secretaries, who, 
however, have done good work for all in the past, and, I hope, 
as members of the local bodies, will continue to do so in the 
future. To Mr. Wardell we are especially indebted for the 
earnest attention he gave to our interests.” 

Mr. Hunt, in his address, said: —Gentlemen,— Your attention 
and careful consideration is respectfully solicited for the subject 


Aims and Objects of an Institute of Architects.” It is my 
desire, to the best of my humble ability, assisted by reference 
to the writings of many able men of our profession, to endea- 
vour to arouse your zeal and consideration for the work we have 
in our hands, the importance and character of which is so well 
expressed in the words of one of our English professors of 
architecture, Mr. Kerr, who says, “ For the assiduous cultiva- 
tion of the art, the science, the literature and the honourable 


practice of architecture,” such should be the aims and objects © 


of our Institute of Architecture. The assiduous cultivation of 


‘with the stamp of ideal beauty.” 


_ architect.” 
I have the honour of addressing you upon this evening—*“ The | 


_ ingly important office of chief constructor, and should he fail to 


to fill the judicial office of quasi-judge, and as he administers 


our profession has been spoken of in these words, “ If the value 
and rank of every art be in proportion to the mental labour 
employed in it, or the mental pleasure produced by it, then 
must architecture rank very high indeed.” ; 

Science and art have been referred to thus :— The artist 
must not neglect science, for he has to be truthful ; as error is 
ugly, he must make himself well acquainted with matter, for he 
has to use—to transform and modify—it, and, finally, he has 
to hallow this scientifically treated matter by impressing it 


The literature of the profession has come down to us from. 
those engaged in all the arts and sciences, commencing in the 
earliest ages, and continually gathering wisdom as it has rolled. 
down to the present day for our use, and in the words of Pro- 
fessor Donaldson, ‘It is the product of thinking, reasoning 
minds of great men, who, having certain requirements to fulfil, 
pursued a train of laborious thought, studied nature herself for 
sources of inspiration, and felt that they had to realise the wants 
of well-informed and highly-gifted men.” me 

The honourable practice of the profession has been ably put _ 
before the English public by Mr. Wyatt, professor of archi- 
tecture, in one of his addresses at Cambridge University, when _ 
he said :—“ The genius of the architect in his practice, unlike 
that of the sculptor and the painter, which may be manifested _ 
in the highest forms almost single-handed and within the four _ 
walls of the studio, deals with stern materials. It has to wield 
not only the intractabilities of matter, but the even greater _ 
intractability of men’s adverse wills, and to move the apathy, _ 
and frequently the ignorance, of ill-constituted public opinion, — 
exhibiting true mastery of mind over matter. ... ‘Makers of _ 
the Greeks ’—and best exercising that very power of directing — 
the artistic labours of others to a successful issue, which _ 
the Vitruvian definition gives as the leading function of the — 


Beyond being charged with directing the labours of those 
artists associated with the architect, he has to fill the exceed- 


control in a masterly manner the labours of the many highly 
skilled workmen who may be engaged upon the execution of 
his work, then he forfeits all right to the title of architect. In 
addition to his artistic, scientific and constructive duties he has” 


the duties of that high office, so will he raise or lower the 
standard of his own honourable and reputable practice. I trust 4 
it will ever be the aim and object of this Institute to guard with 
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care the exercise of the power invested in our profession, and 
to see that even-handed justice be at all times administered by 
its members to our builders and the various workmen who may 
be placed (by virtue of the great power of the architect) so 
completely under his authority. Let these Magna Charta 
words stand out in bold relief (as it were, upon the breastplate 
of the profession), “To no man will we sell, deny or delay right 
of, justice.” 

The structural parts of our profession, viz. art, science, 
literature and its practice, invest the aims and objects of an 
Institute of Architects with the elements of intelligent en- 
thusiasm not to be found (to the same extent) in any other 
profession. I will emphasise this expression by borrowing 
the following words, “ By intelligent enthusiasm I mean much 
more than the light-hearted, hopeful spirit that belongs to a 
happy temperament. The enthusiasm which I mean rises from 
the deeper ground of character ; it springs from inborn sym- 
pathy with one’s professional life and the teachings of nature, 
and is fed and invigorated by continual increase of knowledge.” 

Then let this assembly awake and put forth at once its best 
and united efforts (in an endeavour to acquire greater know- 
ledge, and thereby increase our power to raise higher and 
higher the standard of proficiency among us) such as shall 
combine to animate us with industry and skill, while creating a 
wholesome enthusiasm in the practice of our profession, thus 
tending to destroy the further growth of that class of impudent 
pretenders against whom legislation is to be sought—which in 
some respects may be more effectual—yet I venture to think it 
can be done by us ina much more dignified manner (if we 
have the will) than by any registration or Act of Parliament. 

Do we as a profession in this city to-day enjoy that degree 
of prestige belonging to the honourable practice of architec- 
ture? And is not this loss largely due to lack of spirit of 
loyalty in our craft, which the high character of our profession 
has a right to claim at the hands of those who would be 
accounted patriotic members? 

Viollet-le-Duc says of the Greeks “that patriotism among 
them was the solidity existing among members of an association. 
When men are influenced by the spirit of association all take, 
or imagine they take, a share of responsibility. As each 
member supposes himself responsible for all the acts of the 
society, his vanity is exacting and watchful. Among the Greeks 
every event found expression in the ianguage of the art, with a 
refinement of observation, a simplicity and energy of expression 
which seems more than human. But facilities so precious as 


these can only be developed in a perfectly homogeneous society, 
all of whose members are animated by a similar intelligence, 
understand one another and are equally sensible to the various 
expression of art.” While we admit that the Athenian life, with 
its common origin and common ritual, could not be made to fit 
the mould of our own day with our many selfish notions and 
isolated actions, yet we may tone our ways by bringing our- 
selves under the influence of the sentiments ruling their lives, 
and especially to admire with intelligent enthusiasm their great 
art achievements, and as true architects we cannot help render- 
ing homage to their work, and being benefited by the study of 
their institutions. 

An Institute of Architects becomes by its very title an 
assembly of men having, as the Athenians of old, one common 
cause, that is to say, living in fellowship, practising the same 
art. There are, in these highly commercial times, elements 
surrounding our lives of a character in many respects unfavour- 
able for the Athenian type of refinement, and these are con- 
tributed to in many instances most deliberately so by our own 
acts, thereby retarding that healthy growth of our profession it 
is now our aim to amend and adjust ; then let us court and by 
every means in our power cultivate that character in our 
association once enjoyed by the Athenians, each one of us 
taking a share of responsibility in the aims and objects of an 
Institute of Architects such as we have in this country founded. 

That spirit of isolation at one time cultivated and main- 
tained by many members of our profession in this country is 
daily becoming all but, if not quite, impossible, and it is so 
manifestly against the general and individual advancement of 
the profession as to put its sympathisers outside the pale of 
fellowship in the ordinary affairs of our daily life. It is there- 
fore by intercourse in association that the aims and objects 
inherent in building up a true practice in our profession will be 
attained, and these will be more certain of attainment by 
cheering each other in meetings assembled for the purpose of 
carrying forward with zeal the heavy duties of our noble profes- 
sion. In the words of Thomas Hope, “Architecture, as it is 
one of the noblest, is likewise one of the most arduous and 
difficult of the arts.” 

Our work will be more certain, and come to partake of a 
national character as it should do, if we aim at directing public 
attention to the study of the higher literature of our profession. 
I say higher in the full meaning of the word, because of late 
years much cheap and misleading art literature is finding its 
way among us, this being the selfish product of hands and 
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brains of the speculative man on the principle of ‘every man | offended by a false note or an unharmonious chord, it is not 
his own lawyer, every man his own vet.” thus in architecture. Very few recognise a defect in pro- 

Mr. Carlin, president of the Western Association of Archi- | portion, or scale, or the disregard of the most ordinary rules, 
tects in‘ the U.S A, while addressing that recent and memor- | and sheltered by this ignorance on the part of the public, every 


able meeting of architects, said :—“ We as a profession do not | kind of license can be indulged in, and of this we see too many 
write and talk enough about the subjects with which we are | examples every day.” 
most familiar. There is much that remains to be done to place It is to check this license and to destroy this shelter that 


architecture where it rightly belongs at the head of all learned | we as an Institute of Architects have to aim, such being the 
and scientific professions. This can oniy be done through a | object of an assembly founded upon a constitution such as we 
proper education first of ourselves, second of the general , have made for ourselves, based upon that of the parent Institute. 
public.” Pertaining to the education of ourselves, Mr. “Arthur A portion of our ‘preamble reads thus :—“In ‘the old 
Cates, one of the vice-presidents of the Royal Institute of | countries there are various associations having for their object — 
British Architects (whose photograph with that of Mr. A. | the promotion of the encouragement and cuitivation of the arts 
Waterhouse, president, R.I.B.A, we have just received, and | and sciences, as well as for the fostering and stimulating the 
which hangs on yonder wall), writing on the subject of educat- | talent of individuals, by helping them to improve themselves in 
ing the youths of our profession, says:—‘A thorough and _ the several studies to which they may show themselves ably 
systematic scientific, practical and artistic training, based on a | and strongly inclined.” But in this colony architecture (while it 
sound general education, will insure that the title of architect | is an art embracing the whole circle of the sciences and in the — 
shall imply that its possessor may reasonably be expected to be | higher branches of paramount importance to a civilised nation) 
areliable and trustworthy adviser in all artistic and practical | was, prior to the year 1871, destitute of any such association. 
details, and also a well-educated man, standing at the least on | There was no association that could be responsible to the — 
a level with the average of his clients in knowledge of all | public for advice on such principles and facts as might help to ~ 
ordinary topics of art and general history, and superior to | create and sustain a healthy and true national taste in archi- 
them in his special and technical knowledge.” tecture ; no body to which resort could be made by individuals 
Professor Wyatt, in one of his addresses on educating the (as being an association representing the body of the profession 
public respecting architecture, pointed out “‘that a portion of , of architects) for help in upholding a high standard of character — 
what the architectural student learns may be learnt by any | among the members of that profession. It is now thought that 
man; and before men take upon themselves to criticise, | the season has arrived for the formation of such an association, 
if they would do so rightly and honestly, it. is neces- | which would certainly be not only advantageous to the State, — 
sary that they should possess a share at least of the know- | but also to those who are actually engaged iin practice as archi- 
ledge which it is incumbent upon the architect to possess. tects by profession. Such, then, are some of the objects of the ~ 
Nothing is more common than to say, ‘I know nothing about | Institute. Other advantages and usefulness may be expected — 
it, but I know what I like,’ and then the ignorant judge pours | to accrue, as are apparent in kindred institutions of the old 
forth a string of inconsistencies, which are really unworthy of countries, and which it is hoped are sufficiently plainto warrant 
the native of a country in which education is generally carried the promoters putting forth a claim for the co-operation of all — 
to a high pitch. I am bound to confess that, upon the subject | enlightened and cultured lovers of art. It is evident that with 
of architecture, I once even heard Palmerston talk an amount aid and sympathy outside the circle of the professional — 
of nonsense of which if he had probably thought seriously for | members, the work of the Institute will become national, and 
a few minutes he could only have felt himself ashamed. When , be so much the more useful. A feature in the character of the ~ 
great men set such an example, little ones are too apt to follow | Institute will be the building up and establishing of a more 
and exaggerate it.” intimate acquaintance with the general public, so as to put it in 
One of our most able and accomplished writers on archi- a position to apprehend correctly much for which the profession 
tecture supports the previous statements in these words. “ Un- | of architects has often been very unjustly reproached or 
fortunately for us architects, though every one can detect a blamed. Another characteristic feature of the Institute will 
mistake in ne. or a limping verse, though every ear is be to gain, at the hands of the public generally, a reliance © 
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upon those professors who are dond-fide architects. And if the | me, as the case may be, for in any way contravening this 
conduct of any member of the Institute shall, in the opinion of | declaration or any of the provisions of the memorandum and 
a majority of the members, be deemed unworthy of his | articles of association, or by any alteration thereof which may 
character as a gentleman in the practice of his profession as an , hereafter be made, until I shall have ceased to be a Fellow, 
sarchitect, he shall be disqualified from being and cease to be | and that by every lawful means in my power I will advance 
any longer a member of the Institute. It will be observed | the interests and objects of the Institute.” 

that an associated body of professional men of this character is Every member placing his hand to such a declaration 
an association of considerable importance, as on the one hand | should weigh well the obligation he is taking upon himself. I 
it will act as a safeguard to the public, while on the other the pro- | trust there will ever be ample moral courage to enforce the 
fession will be improved and strengthened by frequent meetings | observance of this “ promise.” 

and intercourse, and so better able to serve the State in their There will be to the end of time unworthy men in all 
profession. And it will not be assuming too much to say that professions and callings, and like citizens to encourage and 
xecognition, encouragement and assistance from the State will support this class. The increase of the one and the other 
be expected, these being essential to render the efforts of the class of such men directly and indirectly connected with our 
Institute complete. In that our Government will no doubt, | profession can be greatly checked in their wrongdoings in 
like other Governments, readily acquiesce now that the Insti- proportion to the zeal with which the objects of an Institute of 
‘tute has proved its fitness to undertake the great and national | Architects are maintained and carried forward, and the general 
work indicated by its description, viz. the promotion and en- | high standard aimed at by its individual members, especially if 
couragement by every means in its power of the arts and prompted and sustained by the same spirit as was cultivated in 
sciences appertaining to the profession and practice of archi- | Athenian life. The conduct of uneducated and unprincipled 
tecture. pretenders can only be dealt with effectually by the united 

It is not to be expected that all the gentlemen known or | action of a properly-constituted assembly of men who are 
desirous of being known as architects can be members of an moreover truly zealous in the welfare of a profession of which 
assembly having the constitution we have adopted, yet our aim | they desire to be publicly known as honourable members. Be 
will be to secure the co-operation of all who can and will be _ it said with shame, instances are too well-known where member- 
true and honourable co-workers with us in the aims and objects | ship is used as a cloak by some men, and a means by others to 
of our professional life. further their own selfish ends, and by some men who can so 

Our declaration of membership carries in its language much | closely sail up to and keep within the line bounding their obli- 
serious responsibility to him who shall wilfully disobey the | gation of membership, completely forgetting that each member 
obligations of our constitution. I trust the following words will | owes to every other member courtesy and consideration in the 
be respected to the very letter :— practice of their daily professional life. 

ST AITEIMMICTSIONC 5% 6.65 .ycos ccedecuidsesrsabacsibys , having been It should be the cardinal feature of membership to see that 
elected a Fellow of the Institute of Architects of New South _ the object of the Institute is cultivated and maintained, thereby 
Wales, do hereby declare that I have attained the age of | checking the growth of selfishness and raising up indifference 
twenty-seven years, and have been engaged as principal for at | to a sound and zealous life, then well may those two words 
least five successive years in the practice of architecture, and | chosen by the recently consolidated American Institute of 
in consideration of my having been so elected, I promise and | Architects (as their motto) be taken for the chief stones in the 
agree that I will not accept any trade or other discounts, or | structure of an Institute of Architects, viz, ‘‘ Truth” and 
illicit or surreptitious commissions, or allowances in connec- | ‘ Unity.” 
tion with any works the execution of which I may be engaged Membership of an assembly such as we have founded, and 
to superintend, or with any other professional business which | given a legal status to by incorporating, will eventually convey 
may be entrusted to me ; that, having read the memorandum | to the world a warranty that he who has gained admittance 
and articles of association of the said Institute, I will be | not only has been taught but has mastered the alphabet of his 
governed and bound thereby, and will submit, without appeal | profession, while his grade in the assembly should indicate the 
at law, to any determination of the Council to expel or suspend | progress he has made in the mastery of his craft. 
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The aims and objects of the Institute will be to increase the | 
proficiency of its members in their respective grades, thus 
making the Institute of much public importance, while charged 
with the responsibility of directing and moulding the future 
position of its members and their true place among the citizens 
of a State in the building of which we take such an important 
part, for are we not master builders thereof? Had the aims | 
and objects of our profession been taken into consideration and | 
well defined at the time of the foundation of this Institute in 
1871, and then upheld under the provisions of a properly-drawn 
constitution, what fruit to us and the public generally would 
now be ripe after a year’s cultivation and growth, but, alas ! 
the benefit of all those years has been practically lost, in 
some respects worse than lost, because so many years of 
inactivity on the part of the Institute has permitted the 
indifference on the part of the public to take a somewhat firm | 
root, and further by this indifference quackery has grown apace 
in our profession, while the public has in far too many instances 
countenanced this species of charlatanism which is daily at | 
work gnawing out the very vitals of the profession. 

With the many self-evident and glaring instances of de- 
liberate violation of the laws governing our profession in older | 
countries, it became clear to those of us having the welfare of 
the profession at heart to feel that (using the words of Sir | 
Frederick Leighton) “the cause of mischief lies deep and was 
not to be touched by surface tinkering.” Many here present. 
can only know what has been unauthoritatively reported ; 
neither they nor their unauthorised informers can be aware of 
the character or the extent of this “surface tinkering” the 
Institute has in the past been subjected to. It has been used 
as a nursery for the cultivation of all kinds of selfish motives, 
and to bring into notoriety self-made men, at the expense of 
the rights and privileges of the profession. 

“Pearly gates” were once specified for entrance to this 
assembly, but as their foundations were forgotten these gates 
were never erected, the entrance to the assembly thereby being 
unguarded. Selfish aims and his retainers marched in to make 
an unsuccessful attempt to crush out the true spirit sustaining 
the aims and objects of an Institute of Architects. Those of 
you desirous of rallying round the standard of the profession 
are asked to make proper and well-intended inquiries of those 
who can rightly inform you pertaining to what has been done 
in reconstructing this Institute, as to the manner in which it has 
been accomplished, as to what led up to this reconstruction 
upon which it is now our aim to build up an Institute worthy of » 


HOWARD 


the title we desire to be known by, for it has been truly written — 
by an able writer, “ Architecture is the most faithful recorder 
of the great and noble deeds of nations long since sunk into ~ 
obscurity, and its works bear existing testimony of the truths of - 
history ;” in the words of another, “ The chosen companion c# 
science, the pioneer of the social and moral improvements of 
the people.” ee 
It will take a few years of steady, hard work before the © 
Institute, as now constituted, can possibly be made that power — 
in the profession it is the determined aim and object of alf 
well-wishers it should ultimately attain. At present, and for 
some little time to come, it will be impossible to fix the standard — 
of proficiency at the high level attained by kindred Institutes of 
the older countries. ho ges 
Honesty of purpose and loyalty to our craft must take first — 
place in our consideration for membership, ability to follow — 
which will be improved as we progress. Let Thomas, Richard — 
and Harry clearly understand they will not be permitted to — 
walk into the Institute at pleasure, regardless of any qualifica- — 
tion to the title of architect. Had no Institute existed here — 
among us in the past, then our work of to-day would, in many — 
respects, be more easy and certain. The name of the Institute — 
has been kept before the public during all these long years, 
while no real work has been performed to back up the time. — 
honoured title. Therefore the first work of the present day is 
to destroy the bad effects of the past; yet, while we have at 
present on our hands the ills of the past, we must deal with the 
present, and it is incumbent that we should provide for the 
future aims and objects of the Institute. To start with, our aim 
shall be to secure respect and obedience for those well-known ~ 
principles of professional discipline and honourable practice, — 
coupled with loyal regard for the ruling precepts of our pro- © 
fession. fy 
Mr. Richard M. Hunt, in his recent presidential address 
before the American Institute of Architects, in referring to the 
homage due to those old and time-honoured institutes, said :— 
“The older institutes have formulated those rules and regula- 
tions, those principles of art and practice, which have elevate 
the profession in America to its present honourable standing; 
that, through the insistent and persistent course of the Instt- 
tute for the rights, for the dignity and for the position of arch 
tecture as a fine art, so long ignored in this country, they have 
through precedents created for them, as a young Institute been 
spared some fierce contests.” ps 
If we architects of to-day in New South Wales will in like 
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manner be guided and influenced by good old examples, we shall 
make our work of to-day to be of much value for the future 
aims and objects of this Institute, while making the road safe 
for our present-day work in our endeavour to carry forward the 
aims and objects of our Institute. Every age and every nation 
had its own special requirements, and made its demands upon 
our profession accordingly. Never has any nation or age made 
such a heavy demand upon our profession as our country and 
day is making upon us. An ancient writer, referring to the 
duties of an architect, wrote thus :—“ He requires in his pro- 
fession an extent of knowledge that occasions astonishment. 
An architect must be both ingenious and laborious, for capacity 
without application, and application without capacity, never 
make an excellent artist.” What would that old writer say if 
fhe now lived in these days of steam, electricity and hydraulic 
power? If,in those palmy days of the profession, fellowship 
was considered necessary and became such a powerful aid, 
surely in these days of greater strain the repeated meeting in 
conference of those having at heart the well-being of their pro- 
fession must be of great benefit to the profession collectively 
and individually, while prompting and cheering each other tu 
eatry forward with energy and skill our many responsible 
duties. 

To our brother architects not here present, and who are not 
yet members of this Institute, we are now in a position to tell 
them, and for the first time in this public and official manner, 
that the reorganisation of the Institute is complete in all 
respects. 

This announcement has been purposely delayed for this 
address, which is to take the place of the annual address, the 
petiod for which happened just as we were completing the work 
of incorporation. We further purposely delayed making any 
attempt to place new members upon the roll, thinking it best to 
go on quietly, while getting everything in perfect working order. 
Let it be remembered it was only in April last we became an 
incorporated body, notwithstanding we were founded so far 
back as 1871. Past history shows that the previous manage- 
ment of the Institute has been one of a very happy-go-lucky 
style. We are now a legally-constituted body, with a constitu- 
tion and order of arrangement for working the Institute that 


. should enable us to go straight ahead, without fear or favour, 


in perfecting the aims and objects of an Institute of Architects, 
and, fearless of contradiction, we can say we have now a con- 
stitution which will bear favourable comparison with any 
kindred Institute in the empire outside the parent Institute, 


which we have chosen as our guide. I trust the day is not far 
distant for an alliance with the Royal Institute of British 
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Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner &* Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
19314. William T. Trousdale, for “ Improved automatic 
fastener for cupboard and other doors.” 
19534. John Barker Lupton, for “ Improvements in domestic 


firegrates.” 

19543. John Wilson, jun., for “Improvements in the con- 
sumption of smoke.” 

19562. William Phillips Thompson, for “ Improvements in 


| building structures.” (John Bell Halfpenny, United States ) 


19605. George Neill Abernethy, for “Improvements in 
draught-excluders for doors, windows, &c.” 

19613. Robert Mitchell, for “An improved cleat or holder 
for the cords of window-blinds.” 

19654. Alfred Thomas Booth, for ‘‘ Improvements in sawing 
machines.” 

19695. Henry Tomlinson, for “Improvements in carriage 
latches.” 

19788. Joseph Kaye, for ‘‘ Improvements in locks.” 

19836 Jabez Beddow, for “Improvements in reversible 
locks and latches for doors and gates.” 

19920. William Key and Robert Tindall, for ‘ Improve- 
ments in and relating to the heating of air for heating and 
ventilating of school-houses, churches and other buildings, and 
in the apparatus therefor.” 

19919. John Pitt Bayly, for “Improvements in window- 
sashes, shutters, blinds or screens.” 

19958. Rudolph Bohme, for “Serrated stones or bricks for 
floors, sills and ceilings, or other purposes in buildings.” 


To INVENTORS, —Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ART DECORATORS A 


NORTON & C0.’S 


(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
sniable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


; Special Designs and Estimates for 
ARTI 


STiIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c., 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO.., 


. VICTORIA HOUSE, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
_Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morzis & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED | 


nem@vASS PAINTER. 


istimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
vate Buildings submitted on application. 


38 BROAD STREET, GO 
(Late 34 BERNERS ee ae “ we 


HENRY KING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


| 


* Lower Seymour St. Portman Sq., W. : 


D (Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
ESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES G/VEN. 


0. E. BIRCH, 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 


FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
C. E, BIRCH 


EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 
OAR VENETIANS. ass 

NITED and STAINED GLASS.| 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS, ( 229% {0 inform the 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. PUPOCEAAL NS Berea 
DILAPIDATIONS. [Tion,| Sty, supcrnniends, 0 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESORIP-| 07d¢rs fmirusre dg 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES, oi 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 


Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and) 


sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


a 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIGNS, 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass, 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 


ND FURNISHERS. 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS, 


Importers of Finest Qualities, 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


4108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interio 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application 


| W. S. WALKER, 
| ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTURER, 
' UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


| Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. Estimates Free, 
| WORK 


| s_ 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
) Ojfice—l4 Cowley St., Westminster, 8S.W. 


JENKS &WOO 


| 68 Berners Street, London, W. 


30 NEWGATE S™E.C. | [pHOTSTERERS & DECORATORS, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THe BATH STONE FIRMS, L1. 


Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices: BAT =. LONDON DEPOTS. | 
Oniet, Onices " “ OOLITE, BATH,” « G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 
LONDON OFFICE, ‘'OOLITE, LONDON, THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a 1: & 5. Be oicaee ee 

2 5 RUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone Nine Elms wa 

COMBE DOWN. from any and all of the quarries previously owned —- 

groin Gdotne: eS SUMMER DRIED 

WESTWOOD GROUND. ; hee 

WINELEY GROUND. Pictor & Sons. R. J. Marsh & Co., SEASONED STONE 

MONK’S PARK. Randell, Saunders &Co.,Ld. Limited. FOR ‘ee 

CORSHAM DOWN. ; 

GGENGEDT. Isaac Sumsion. 8. R. Noble. WINTER USE 

FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. e 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 


SPECIAL ISSUE OF “THE ARCHITECT,” 
THE SPECIAL ISSUE 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 


ON JANUARY 2, 1891, © 


All Applications for Space for Advertisements should be sent at once, 


Circular, with Quotations, on application to the Publisher. 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


AWARDED GOLD MEDALS, 


International Health Exhibition and Architectural and 
Building Trades Exhibition (1889), 


PROOE IVEPRESSIONS 


JOHN SELL COTMAN'S a 


LATELY ON EXHIBITION AT THE 
BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 15 inches. The Titles are as follows :— 


No. 1. The Storm at Sea. No. 8. Breaking the Clod. No. 15. Cader Idris. = | 
», 2 Twickenham. » 9. View in North Wales. », 16. Castle Eden Dean, Durham, re 
,, 3. A Shadowed Stream. ,, 10. Norman Arches. », 17. Bamborough Castle. ee 
» 4. The Draining Mill, 5, ll. Byland Abbey. », 18. The Interior of Norwich © 
» 0 On the Greta, », 12. Norwich, from the Cromer Cathedral. a 
», 6. The Chatean, Normandy. Road. » 19. Mountain Pass in the: cla 
» 7% Rouen from Mount St. 5 13. Dewy Eve. Tyrol. . 4 is 

Catherine. ,, 14. Mousehold Heath. », 20. Postwick Grove. . . 
The price of the above Set is 17s. 6d.; by post, carefully packed in patent roller, 18s. : 


<INDLY ORDER EARLY, AS ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER OF PROOF COPIES CAN BH OBTAINED. 
Through your Newsagent; Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstalls; or from 


FP. A. GILBER®T WOON, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


$$ 
Printed by SPOTTIS by SVOTTISWOODE & CO.,-at No. 5 New- street Square, H.0,, and published for the Proprietors by P, A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, Ne, 175 Strand, W.O., Londons 
Friday, December 19, 1890. me 


Reporvel: 


to Ghe Architect, 


LONDON, DECEMBER 26, 1890. 


NOTICE. 


HE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, Incorporated by Royal 
Charter, 12 Great George Street, Westminster. 

Under the Provisions of the Charter of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
the present ‘‘ Practice ” qualification for admission to membership will 
cease after August 26, 1891. 

Applications for admission to the Fellowship without Examination 
must be made before the above date on forms to be obtained of the 
Secretary. The following are eligible, subject to the rules laid down 
in the By-laws, viz. :— 

Surveyors, whether connected with Architecture, Engineering, 
Land, Building or Mining. Land or Estate Agents, resident or other- 
wise. 

After August 26, 1891, the admission to the several classes of Pro- 
fessional Membership will be by Examination. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT.—Dec, 29.—For Forming Roads, &c. 
Royal Engineer Office, South Camp, Aldershot. 

AMBLESIDE.— Dec. 29 —For Additions to White Lion Hotel. 
Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

BANGOR, co. Down.—Dec. 29.—For Building and Com- 
pleting Wesley Centenary Church. Mr. J. J. Phillips, Archi- 
tect, 61 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BATH.—For Alteration to Banking Premises. 
Silley, Architect, 17 Craven Street, W.C. 

BELFAST.—Jan. 7.—For Enlarging and Improving Black- 

staff Road Methodist Church. Mr. J. J. Phillips, Architect, 
61 Royal Avenue. 

BOTHWELL.—Jan. 6.—For Suppity and Delivery of 1,235 

Tons of Cast-iron Pipes and 1,120 Tons of Pipes and Special 

Castings. Messrs. Leslie & Reid, Architects, 72A George 

Street, Edinburgh. 

BRAINTREE —Jan. 6.—For Supplying and Delivering 
§ nominal h.p. Semi-portable Engine, to drivea Pair of Sewage 


The 


Mr. G. M. 


SCHOOLING $ PATENT REGISTER 


fixed. 


"EASIER TO FIX; i 
EASIER TO REPAIR, | | 
EASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


Pumps 120 revolutions per minute; diameter of Driving- 
pulley, 53 inches. The Surveyor, Waterworks, Braintree. 

BRITISH GUIANA. — Dec. 31.— For Construction, Main- 
tenance and Working of Railway Extension. Secretary to 
Government, Georgetown, Dernerara. 

BROADSTAIRS.—Jan. 5.—For Supply of a 10,500 cubic feet 
per hour Beale Patent Gas-exhauster, with two 8-inch Valves 
(Inlet and Outlet) and Claw-clutch Coupling, delivered in 
London. Mr. W. J. Latchford, Secretary, Gas Offices, Broad- 
stairs. 

BuRES, EsSEX.—Dec. 29 —For Erecting Bridge over the 
River Stour at Wormingford Mill. Mr. Frank Whitmore, 
County Surveyor, Chelmsford. 

CARDIFF —Jan. 2.—For Building Police Station at Ynysybwl 
and Enlarging Police Station at Ystalyfera. Mr. T. Mansel 
Franklen, Clerk to the County Council, County Offices, Cardiff. 

CHINGFORD.—Jan. 8.—For Execution of Sewerage Works, 
Hale End Road. Mr. Edmond Egan, Engineer, Loughton. 

CLECKHEATON.—Jan. 7.—For Building Infectious Diseases 
Hospital, with Administrative Block, Mortuary Buildings, &c, 
Boundary Walls and Outfall Sewer at Oakenshaw Lane. Mr. 
Wm. Longley, Architect, 5 Charles Street, Bradford. 

COLERAINE.—Dec. 27.—For Building Temperance Hall, 
Restaurant, Offices, Stabling, &c. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, 
Architects, Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

DALSTON.—Dec. 26.—For Rebuilding Hawksdale Bridge. 
Mr. Joseph Graham, Architect, Devonshire Street, Carlisle. 

EDINBURGH. — Jan. 5.—For Construction of Railway 
Station, Offices, &c., and Passenger Station. Messrs. Kinnear 
& Peddie, Architects, South Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 

ELLAND.—Jan. 5.—For Building Mill, Engine and Boiler- 
house and Chimney. Mr. Samuel Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirk- 
gate, Bradford. 

FULHAM.—Jan. 7.—For Laying Pipe-sewer (528 feet), with 
Manholes, Gullies, &c. Mr. J. P. Norrington, Surveyor to the 


STOVES. 
ce al 


LACS, uO . 


3 


| 


a 


N.B.—See that’ ‘*‘SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon every Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E. 
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FULHAM.—Jan. 7.—For Roadmaking and Paving Works. 
Mr. Sykes, New Streets Surveyor, Town Hall, Walham Green. 

HALIFAX. —Jan. 10—For Building Extensive Toolworks 
with Chimney, Offices, &c. Mr. James Farrar, Architect, 
Crossley Buildings, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HANLEY.—Jan. 6.—For Erection of School Buildings, Glass 
Street, for 700 Children. Mr. Edward E. Scrivener, architect, 
Howard Place, Hanley. 

HARROGATE —Dec. 30 —For Building House at West-End 
Park. Messrs. Smith & Tweedale, Architects, 12 South 
Parade, Leeds. 

HINDLEY.—-For Excavating 
Borsdane Brook, near Stoney Lane. 
Architects and Surveyors, Wigan. 

HOMERTON.—Dec. 31.—For Provision, Construction and 
Erection of External Iron Staircases and Bridges at the 
Infirmary, High Street, for the Guardians of Hackney Union. 
Mr. J. Owen- -Perry, Clerk, Hackney Union, Homerton, N.E. 

HUNSLET CARR —Jan. 3—For Building Two Classrooms 
. me School. Mr. W. Packer, Clerk to ‘the School Board 

eeds 

IRVINE —Dec. 29.—For Cutting Track and Laying mine of 
15-inch Pipes from Filters to the Burgh, and other Works. 
Messrs. J. & A. Leslie & Reid, C.E., 72a George Street, 
Edinburgh. 

KENLEY.—Dec. 31.—For Supplying to-inch Cast-iron 
Socket and Spigot Pipes (11,400 yards), for the East Surrey 
Water Company. Mr. Martin W. B. Ffolkes, 11 Delahay 
Street, Westminster. 

LEAMINGTON, — Jan. 
Alterations to the Warneford Hospital Buildings. 
Maycock, Secretary. 

LEWES.— Dec. 30.—For Extension of Vaults and Cellars at 
Municipal Buildings and Corn Exchange. Mr. S. Denman, 
Architect, 26 Queen’s Road, Brighton. 

MANCHEST ER.—Jan. 8. For Erection of Caretakers’ Cabins 
at Harpurhey Open Space and St. Michael’s Flags. The 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MICKLEFIELD.—Jan. 1o.—For Enlargement of Infant School. 
Messrs. Fisher & Happer, Architects, St. Michaels Chambers, 
Spurriergate, York. 

MORLEY.—Jan. 1.—For Construction of Storage Reservoir 
at the Withens. Mr. C. Gott, Engineer, 8 Charles Street, 
Bradford. 


and Diverting Portion of 
Messrs. Heaton & Ralph, 


3.—For Extensive Additions and 
Mr. William 


| and Water-tanks, and Works incidental, 


Building Premises for Mr. W. 
S. J. Newman, 32 Abington 


NORTHAMPTON.—For 
Rowden, in Abington Street. Mr. 
Street, Northampton. 


READING —Jan. Building Suite of Offices, 


15.—For 


Leather Rooms, Storehouses, Extensive Engineering Work- ~ 


shops, Carpenters and Blacksmiths’ Shops,- Mr. W. H. Bell, 
Architect, Newbury. 

ROCHDALE.—Jan, 1.—For Enlargement of Paste Office. 
Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of » Works, 


12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


ROCHESTER.—Feb. 5.—For Supply, &c., of Steam Engine, \ 


The City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 


Boiler and Pumps. 
Mr. John 


SANDIACRE.—For Additions to Board Schools. 
Bowley, F.S.I., Architect, Beeston. 
SANDWICH.—Dec, 27.—For Construction of a Reservoir 
(20,000 Gallons), Water Wheel and Pump-house, and other 
Work in Connection with Protection of Springs, Supply, 
Erection and Setting to Work of a Water Wheel, Pumps, 
Suction and Distribution Pipes. Mr. F. S. Cloke, Clerk, 
Eastry Union Rural Sanitary Authority, Sandwich. 
SHEFFIELD,—Jan. 6 —For Construction and Erection of Two 
Purifiers, each 34 feet by 19 feet, with Covers, and Supply of 
Girders, Columns, &c., to carry the same, for the Sheffield 
United Gas-Light Company. Mr. Hanbury Thomas, General 
Manager, Commercial Street, Sheffield, . 
SHENSTONE.—For Sinking Two Deep Wells of 12 feet 
diameter, for the South Staffordshire Waterworks Company, at 
Shenstone and near Fradley. Mr. W. Vawdrey, es 


| Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


SHOREDITCH.—Dec. 31.—For Construction and Erection. 
of Iron Doors at Workhouse, Reeves Place, for the 
Guardians of St. Leonard. Mr. F. J. Smith, Architect, 
272 Winchester House, E.C. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Jan. 5—Tenders and Designs for Pro-. 
viding and Fixing a Heating Apparatus, Boilers, Slipper Baths 
at Public Baths, 
Western Shore. Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, Borough Surveyor, 
Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

SoutH SHIELDS.—Jan. 14.— For Constwuction oi New 
Entrance to Tyne Dock and Removal of Part of Breakwater 
Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, 21 Delahay Street, Westminster. \ 

STAINES —Dec. 30.—For Supply and Erection of Steam 
Crane and Tramway for unloading coal from barges on the 


THE 


ACME ELECTRIC WORKS. . 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 
Offices :—17 Princes Street, Hanover Square. 
Factory :—Ferdinand Street, Chalk Farm. 


Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 
NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
LOCK-SWITCH ; 


SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


(Patent October 1, 1890), 
With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 
ALSO COCKBURN 


PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS — 


The most accurate and reliable made, whereby all oD 
risk of Fire is eliminated. 
They are in use (amongst many other pla ab 
the following establishments ‘— ‘ 
Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre is 
Genera! Post Office Junior United ane 
Stock Exchange other C/ubs 
Gity Bank The Langham Hotel 
London County Council| Hotel Windsor, iat 
L. & N. W. and other others / 


VELLS "LIGHT. 93| ARCH” SMITH & STEVENS. 


yee ork & Wells’s Patents (Reg.). B U TLLDE DE p= R’ S 


Protected by over | 


BO 
British and Foreign PATENTS, 


PORTABLE LIGHT 


(UE | ABO) 


4,000 Candle Power. 


4,000 SOLD 


In TWO Years. 
UskD LARGELY by Messrs Tancred, 


Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- 
ez ail, Bush, Brass, Chanpell, 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH” SMITH’S 
SPRING. HINGES, 


Kirk & Randall, Jeckson, 
Kinninmont, Mowlem, Pear. | 
son, Stimpson, Waddell, and; 
all the Klendine Builders. 


Adopted by 12 Governments. | 


\ Railways The Café Monico oa” 
NO POWER, x0 CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. “ MODEL” PATTERN. gure ies Royal, Drury| Baron de Rothschild’s 
Lane Sir David Salomons ; 


S/MPLE, STRONG, SAFE. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring 
discredit on our System. 


Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and 
can be used under Scaffold Platforms, 
Floors, &c. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 


A. C. WELLS & CO. 


105“ Midland Road, St, Pancras, London. 


Garrick Theatre The Security Co. 
St. James’s Hall Messrs. J. & P. Coats, 
The Moore & Burgess Limited, cs 


Minstrels eC. 


MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS, 


Ayrton & Perry’s Direct Reading Ammeters yi 
and Voltmeters. eA 
NEW TWISTED STRIP AMMETERS oh 
AND VOLTMETE - 
Ceiling Roses, Lamphoiders, al Shades. i. i. 
Fiexible and other Wire, and all Bleex eC ee 
Accessories in Stocn, ae 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. ; 
Telographie Address : —‘* SOUNDER, LUNDON.” 
Telephrve No. 7629, 


Considerable Reduction in Prices, 
Improved Design and Action. 


ny 


WRITE FOR Oe oo 


“GANUS” WORKS, QUI QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


(ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London,W.C, 
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Thames and conveyance to Company’s Coal Stores, the Staines BELFAST. 
and Egham District Gas and Coke Company, Limited. Mr. } For Building Lecture Hall, Y. W. C. Association, and Recon- 
Webb, Manager, Egham. structing House, Donegall Square East, Belfast, Mr. J. J. 
SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD.—Dec. 29—For Providing Tem- PHILLIPS, Architect, 61 Royal Avenue, Belfast. Quantities 
porary Pumping Plant and Works in Connection for Water by Messrs. Hunter. 


Supply. Mr. George Hodson, Engineer, Abbey Buildings, J. Lowry & SON, Belfast (accepted ) . . £1,345..0 0 
Westminster, S.W. 


TEWKESBURY.—Jan. 12.—For Alterations and Additions to Ras : BISLEY. 
the Town Hall. Messrs. Medland & Son, Architects, Glou- For Building Recreation Hall, Shaftesbury School, Bisley, for 
cester. the Committee of the National’ Refuges, Mr Wm. 
WARE.—Jan. 12.—For Construction of Stoneware Pipe Williams, Secretary. Mr. E. P. Lorrus BROCK, F.S.A,, 
Outfall Sewer (1,100 yards), with Outlets, Manholes, Lamp- Architect. 
holes, &c. Messrs. Bailey, Denton, Son & North, Engineers, Whitburn... fe Air a SR eh I PH: £88 Dis O 
Palace Chambers, Westminster. Peto Bros . . . . . . . (Dance 2 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE.—Jan 14—For Construction of ; Mattock Bros . . .« «© «© +. «+ 791 0 0 
Urinal and Works in Connection. The Engineer, County Hall, Martin Wells & Co. . . . : . - 757 18 o 
Spring Gardens. Haweig White, . .. |. oo PRukatotden gy 5CusOmeC 
_ WOKINGHAM.—Dec. 29.—For Erection of Vagrant Wards| Thos.Nye . - - . «© + + + 735 9 © 
and Buildings in connection, for the Guardians. Mr. Joseph W. Johnson . . . . . it 223, SOZAG 
Greenaway, Architect, 19 Duke Street, Reading. P, PETERS (a¢ cepted) . . . . . . 650 0 0 
WORKINGTON.—Jan. 10.—For Construction of Additional BRADFORD. ; 
Sewers and Outfall Works (large portion tunnelled), with Tidal | For Erection of Shops, Houses and Stabling in Barry Street, 
Flaps, Manholes, Ventilators, &c. Mr. W. L. Eaglefield, off Westgate. Mr. JOHN JACKSON, Architect, 5 Barry 
Borough Surveyor, Workington. Street, Bradford. 
WORSLEY.—Jan. 6 —For Taking Up and Relaying 12-inch Accepted Tenders. 
Main Sewer, Barton Road. Mr. Hooley, C.E., Union Offices, J. Barraud, Bradford, excavator. 
Patricroft. J. Deacon, Shipley, mason and ioiner. 


—= Haigh & Slater, Lister Mills, Bradford, plumber. 
C. Varley, Girlington Road, Bradford, plasterer. 


Thornton Bros., Otley, slater. 
TENDERS. | B. Abbott, Bradford, painter. 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD. CARDIFF. 
For Improvements to the Bricklayers’ Arms Inn, Bishop’s | For Building Board School for 1,124 Children, Holton Road, 


Stortford, for Messrs. Hawkes & Co. Mr. G. E. PRITCHETT, Barry. Mr. G. THoMas, Architect. 

F.S.A., Architect. Arnold & Co, East Grinstead At alg .£15.690 0 Oo 
W. Hampton . ‘ ° . : : »£h 088 o Oo D. J. Davies, Cardiff .- 14,600 0 oO 
A. Levey . ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ : 948 O-0 E. Ince, Cadoxton . : F ‘ , - 14,458 15 10 
J. W. Staines . ‘ . : . : : reioly) ae). Me) F. Castel, Cogan . é ; t + 3 04T1 F406 
Mason & Son . 3 d 5 . 4 3 894.0 O Jenkins & Arnold, Barry : : : oFS575 “One 
Bell & Son < é ‘ : , - : 876 0 Oo W. Crisp, Barry. é ‘ . P1293 507 OFeG 
H. Champness . ‘ : , ‘ 5 : 866 0 o C. Burton, Cardift . ‘ ; ‘ é ¢ 12,590.,0) 0 
J. L. Glasscock , : ‘ ‘ : 5 869 0 oO D. Davies, Cardiff . : » »1 2, 3025 OFF oO 
A. Brown. : P : , : . « FOR Colo SYMONDs & Co, Cardiff (accepted ) : 20 42,344 . 4 O 
F. Dupont ’ ‘ : : ] A : 746 0 0 J. Jones, Penarth. ; “4 12;250), 08 G 


re 


‘TEO! 


NEW HIGH- -POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(49- TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


PATENT PARQUET. PATENT SCHOOL DESKS. 
ILLINGWORTH, INGHAM & CO. 


weELLincTon street, LEEDS, © Stggeeas™* LONDON, oe STEER. ONL 
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4 
CHESHAM. 
For Laying New Sewer and Water Mains, for the Local 
Board. 
G..Cafter “a, 5 4 4 TOs 4... 0 
H. MOORCROFT (accepted) . : . A 86 15 6 


CHISLEHURST. 
For Decorations and Repairs to Rossmore and Moreton, 
Chislehurst Road, Sidcup, for the National Freehold Land 


Societ 
Buller ih : . : 4 £06007 0 
Bane Bros. 5 618 0 oO 
Young & Longdale - 555 1040 
Wyatt . : : : 535 0 9 
ENGLISH (accepted Wig Be : <t*480%L5 1 0 


COLCHESTER. 
For Erection of Building in connection with Boot Department, 
for the Colchester Co -operative Society. Mr. GEORGE 
LEE, Architect. 


G. Bloice, Colchester . £419 (oe) 
R. Beaumont, Lexden . SA71G5O “0 
T. J. Ward, Colchester 333 0) 10 
G. Farran, Colchester . Z10-0 <Q 
F., Dupont, Colchester 205.0 |G 
G. Dobson, Colchester A 270) O. O 
APPLETON, SMITH & CO, Colchester (accepted ) 267 10 oO 


CROYDON. 
For Building Coachhouse and Stables and Additions, and 
Decorative Repairs, at Shirley Lodge, Croydon, for Mr. 
John Pelton. Mr. CHARLES HENMAN, Architect. 


S. Page, Croydon . ‘: ‘ : «%1,434..0/ 0 
Ridge & Broughton, Croydon 3 ; L,241 10:40 
Goulder & Glasscock, Croydon ‘ ; B,215. 0°00 
M. TAYLOR, Croydon (accepted) . ayOr Or 0 


DUNCAIRN. 
For Building Warehouse and Manufactory, Duncairn, for 
Messrs. Smyth & Co. Mr. J. J. PHILLips, Architect, 
61 Royal Avenue, Belfast. Quantities by Messrs. Hunter. 
CAMPBELL & Lowry, Duncan Street, Belfast 
(accepted ) : . 


£1443 0-0 


HETTON-LE-HOLE. 


For the Formation of Cemetery at Hetton-le-Hole, Caretaker’s 
Lodge, &c., for the Houghton-le-Spring Rural Sanitary 
Authority. 

P, Bradley ‘ arte é : é - £4,648 0 oO 
J. T. Simpson . : 5 ‘ f ASFISHO2'D 
J. Carrick . : : 5 PAST TARO? -O 
T. Dixon . c A 73,74 5910 60 
R. HUDSON, jun. (accepted) : : ‘ « 3,690 £010 


HINDLEY. 
For Supply of Gasfittings, Gas-meters, Gas-tubes and Iron for 
ensuing Twelve Months, for the Local Board. 


Accepted Tenders. 

S. Gratrix, jun., & Bros., fittings. 
G. Orme & Co, meters. 
Lloyd & Lloyd, gas-tubes, &c. 
Thompson & Co., iron. 


KILLOUGH. 

For Addition to Lighthouse Tower, New Keeper's Dwelling, 
Fog-signal House, Out-offices, Water-tanks, &c., St. John’s 
Point Lighthouse, Killough, co. Down. 

H. & J. MARTIN, Belfast (accepted). 


LIVERPOOL. 

For Converting Baths and Wash-house into a Lying-in Ward, 
at the Workhouse, Smithdown Road, Toxteth Park. Mr. 
W. W. THOMAS, Architect, eh Street, Liverpool. 


H. Whitehead . £858 0 0 
Briggs & Hopkinson . ; : : : <750;50 0 
W. Tomkinson & Sons : : : : 07 9uO) 10 
W. Thornton & Sons . : ; : : 11666" 577 0 
Nicholson & Clarke . 4 : i‘ : » 630): F040 
Raffle & Campbell . > 2 R «+ 633 *10.:'0 
J. Holme : : : : : . 629, 0} 0 
S. Webster . p : as07; (O20 
J. Crosbie ; ; - 595 10 Oo 
J. Comins . : : : : 542574 10° TO 
J<O'RM 5° QL AGOGO 0 
I, DILWoRTH, Wavertree (accepted ee Q ~seR5OT TOTO 
G. Harris ; : ; - a2 5 2uL6 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C, 


METCHIM & SON, 


Brits oF Quantities, SPECIFICATIONS & ReEPoRTS 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED * 


Accurately and with despatch. 


ILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


RLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
20 Parliament St., 8.W. WANES BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised| U24e 
and enlarged for 1891, now reaiy, 6d. 


rtake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 

apers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


PLANS of Estatxs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 


G 


SIMPLEX LEAD 


1 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed ae return of 
post c 


LAZING 


ALL OFSICB SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUL’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St.. TIGHASH 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 


PLANS, eo. Seer style. 


ms J. L. ALLDAY, 


Ay) 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


- NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. > SHAKESPEARE 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. : ee PRINTING WORKS, 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. : > 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. Same BIRMINGHAM, 
GROVER & CO. (Lim.), QUEX IRON COMPANY, 
ENGINEERS, &c., j 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. KILBURN, IN. WwW. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 


(sent post free). 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 


Mounted Papers 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &. 
&c., at reduced prices. 

Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. 


MOTLEY & GREEN, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1840, 


~ RON ahs 


Every description of [RON and “irk FENCING, CORRUGATED a Wile 
IRON hoors, &c. Lilustrated Catalozue free on application. 


thi re 


-BLOCK PAVING 


Fos Shnrches, Schools, 
/ Estimates and full particulars 


(ea 
\ THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS 


Ww. F. STANLEY, 
Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


Mr. Wuite's SysTEm), 


flices, &c. 


on application te Department, Admiralty, &c. 


Woop Pavinc AND STEAM 
Joinery Works, 


lapham Junction, 8.W. 


rate prices Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 
Address_ 4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn. London, W.C 
Also New Store, at 6a Victoria Street, Westminster. 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885, 


To H.M. Government, Council of India, Science and Art 


Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instruments of every 
description of ‘the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- — 
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LEICESTER. 
For Building Working Men’s Institute, for St. Leonard’s 
‘Church, Leicester. Mr. J.C. TRAYLEN, Architect, Diocesan 
Surveyor, Stamford. 


‘N. Elliott, Leicester . - . ‘ - £460 Io oO 
T. & E. Bentley, Leicester - 455 9 0 
T. & H. Herbert, Leicester ‘ 459 I0 Oo 
W. G. Harrison, Leicester . , 499 9 9 
Thos. Bland & Son, Leicester . : 443 10 oO 
THos. DuxBURY & SON (accepted) . 418 0 oO 


LONDON. 
for Building Laundry and Stables in the rear of 39 and 4t 


Peckham Grove, SE., for Mr. W. Reynolds. Mr. Jas. 
WARNE, Architect, 137 Fenchurch Street, E C. 
Tyerman . ; 3 - ; : . 4363 0 0 
Parker. - x ¢ : 359 9 9 
A. W. Neal. : : 555 410..3 
G. Neale. A ; : 349 0.0 
Jocelyn & Young. 3397010 
For Repairs and Alterations to Premises, St. Anne’s Row, 
Limehouse. Mr. F. J. SMITH, Architect, Winchester 
~ House 
R. Battley . : : : : : .£940 0 0 
Rice & Son. . : . : E 205 1°O oO 
C€. Forrest . : : . : A - 137 2 OF O 
W. McSwinley 72 HOrEG 
J. Ivory 2 : : 485 o oOo 


4 TORQUAY. ' 
For Building Mission Church at Upton, Torquay, to accommo- 
date 250. Messrs. RICHARDS & HARRISON, Architects, 


LEAMINGTON. 
For Building Bridge, Adelaide Road, Leamington. 
ALFRED THORNE, Cannon Street, London 
(accepted ) . P : . -£1,§528 .0 © 
Six tenders received. 


“TRADE NOTES. 


MESSRS. JOHN Gipps & SON, of 27 South John Street, 
Liverpool, have recently supplied and fixed their latest im- 
proved heating and ventilating appliances at the Town Hall, 
Newport, Mon, at St. John’s Church, Waterloo, near Liver- 
pool, and at the Unitarian Church and the Wesleyan Chapel at 
Tredegarville. 


THE South Buckley Rock Brick Co., Limited, Cook Street 
Liverpool, are supplying white, buff and brown bricks, glazed 
bricks manufactured by them for the New Mill Road Hospital, 
Liverpool. It is estimated that nearly haif a million bricks will 
be required for the completion of the work. The engineer is 
Mr. C. H. Lancaster. The London agent for the South Buckley 
Brick Co. is Mr. T. Freeman, of 200 and 202 Phcenix Street, 
St. Pancras, N.W. 


Mr. BirDs, wholesale baker, of Sheffield, has lately placed 
his order for four large ovens with Mr. Alex. Anderson, of 
Doncaster. They are to be erected in his new bakery, and will 
consist of two pairs of continuous hot-air ovens, built side by 
side with brick prover, the former fired at the sides, hot water 
being supplied by a circulating boiler over the furnaces to a 
central hot-water cylinder. 


A STRIKE of gas stokers and labourers at the Darwen Gas- 
works has ended, and the men returned to work on the terms 


Manor House, Torquay. Quantities supplied. 


tone & Mumiord: Terguay : eee s z offered to them before they came out on strike. 
W. A. Goss, Torquay é 798 0 oO WE are pleased to call attention to the excellent geysers 
J. Chubb, Torquay. 790 O oO | which enable a hot bath to be obtained in three minutes, the 
E. Pike, Torquay 789 6 8 | sole manufacturers of which are Messrs. Maughan’s Patent 
S. Pack, Torquay a 788 o o| Geyser Company, Limited, bath and gas-stove makers, of 
E. P. Bovey, Torquay. 779 © O| 51 Queen Victoria Street, E.C , where the geyser may be seen 
F. Matthews, Torquay 750 oO oO! at their London showrooms, and of 266 Sauchiehall Street, 
W. Sanders, Torquay . 735 © o| Glasgow. This firm has been established for twenty years, and 
R. F. Yeo, Torquay ; 685 o o| is well known for the perfection they have attained in the 
S. J. Trethewey, Torquay . 647 © oO| manufacture of geysers and all matters pertaining to this 
PPI 
(hy 
¥ ARE 
J Hi 
! THE CHEAPEST, 
nis 
yA STRONGEST, 
AND BEST 
W eatherpro Of IN THE MARKET. 
KINDLY 
u 
Ventilators ali re 
Wiatherpent J PRICE AND _ aipss’ Patent 
Extractor. Soll Pi a 
Soil Pipe pep MAKE. ? 
Pattern. : est es 


Ventilator. 


=~ 


GIBBS’ Patent Weatherproof Extractor, No. 3, Registered Design. 
We have pleasure in stating we are now supplying our PATENT WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS made to our 


No. 3 Registered Design as above, at the same price as our No. 1 (Plain Pattern). They are made of heavy Gauge Galvanised Steel, those of 
12-inch diameter and upwards being rivetted throughout, rendering them totally independent of solder in ail structural parts. In addition all 
outside edges are fitted with beads which add considerably to their appearance and stability. A glance at our Price List will show that they 
ate at the same time the CHEAPEST VENTILATORS in the Market as well as the most efficient. SEE TESTIMONIALS. 


RP DOD DODD LAL AA AA ll cll lll Nl ll dl al cl lL 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and all further particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, WARMING, VaNTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 
27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


{5} HYGIENIC WORKS, LIVERPOOT.. Telegrams—‘‘ Ventilation, Liverpool.’ Telephone--"79. 1,389. 
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branch of manufacture. ‘The principal details to be looked to 
in the purchase of a geyser are in the first piace safety, and the 
second reliability, which, so far as experience goes, have been 
secured by those of Maughan’s Patent Geyser Company, 
Limited. 

Messrs, WILLIAM SuGG & Co, LIMITED, have just issued 
their ‘Gas Engineers’ Pocket Almanac and Lighting Table” 
for, 1e01.. (It includes ample space for memoranda in the two 
pages allotted for each month of the year, columns of gas 
engineers’ measurements, while a large amount of tables and 
useful information on whatever is likely to be required to 
refresh the mind of the gas engineer in the everyday practice 
of his}profession is supplied. 

THE /ndian Engineer says:—A copy of the annual report 
of the directors of Woodhouse & Rawson United, Limited, has 
reached us, which appears to indicate that electrical engineer- 
ing when efficiently managed can be made to yield returns that 
would be deemed eminently satisfactory by the majority of 
business men, and that shareholders in Indian Railway Com- 
panies would probably consider phenomenal. 

AN offer of 1,0007. has been made by Mrs. Almond to the 
Farnworth Local Board, towards the cost of erecting public 
baths at Farnworth. 


A LARGE order for steel rails has been obtained by Messrs. 
Bolckow, Vaughan & Co, Middlesbrough. It is for 17,700 
tons for the Indian State Railways, and it comes opportunely, 
as Owing to the scarcity of orders lately for steel rails it was 
intended by the firm to close the works for two or three weeks. 
The stoppage will now be;yonly the usual one during the 
holidays. 


THE Paisley School Board have agreed to purchase a piece 
of ground behind the staff barracks at Williamsburgh, as the 
site for a new school proposed to be erected to accommodate 
1,090 children. 


THE Scarborough Local Authority have decided to make 
application to the Board of Trade for a provisional order to re- 
peal the Scarborough Electric Lighting Order, 1883, and to 
have conferred upon them all thej necessary powers to supply 
electricity for all public and privatelpurposes within the borough. 


THE malthouses of Messrs. Free, at Mistley, Essex, were 
destroyed by fire on Saturday night, and damage to the ‘extent 
of 33,0007. was sustained. The fire was, apparently, caused by 
the overheating of a kiln. 


At the meeting of the Fulham Board of Guardians on 
Thursday, the 18th inst., plans submitted by Mr. Saxon Snell, 
architect, for the enlargement of the workhouse, at an estimated 
cost of 22,0007, were accepted. 

THE Builder and Woodworker, of New York, says Consul 
Sherman, located at Liverpool, England, in his report upon the 
pavements, tramways and sewers of thatcity, published in the 
“Consular Reports,” sharply emphasises a truth. “ The 
Corporation of Liverpool,” he says, ‘‘ has adopted the policy of 
constructing its public works in the best possible manner, and 
in this way has succeeded in reducing the cost of maintenance 
toa minimum. Since 1872 only impervious pavements have 
been laid, and Liverpool has now 250 miles of the best-paved 
streets in the world.” 

THE Corporation of Bombay has sanctioned the expenditure — 
of 3 lacs of rupees for a lift, furniture and appliances, and 
47,000 rs., for fire-extinguishing appliances in the new municipal 
buildings. 

THE Auckland Rural Sanitary Authority having agreed to 
carry out a drainage scheme for Crook, have received estimates 
for carrying out the outfall works. There were nine tenders 
for the work, varying from 3,426/. to 8,300/., and ultimately 
that of Mr. G. H. Bell, builder, Bishop Auckland, for 3,426/, 
was accepted. 

THE wintry weather that we are more accustomed to hear 
of as a usual matter in Canada than to experience in England 
has no doubt indirectly brought about several of the fires that 
have lately worked havoc in destroying valuable property. 
There are now many fire-extinguishing apparatuses by which 
fires can easily be extinguished at the first start. Owners of 
valuable mansions who neglect the provision of such apparatus 
are not to be pitied for their losses. If loss of life occurs they 
must be considered responsible. The names of Messrs. Merry- 
weather, Shand Mason and Heathman are well known in con- 
nection with apparatus for extinguishing fires. 

THE following have been retained as surveyors by the 
London County Council to prepare the bills and quantities in 
connection with works to be carried out under the direction of 
the chief engineer of the Council, viz. Messrs. Fowler & 
Hngman, 9 Craig’s Court; Mr. J. Nichols, 8 Craig’s Court ; 
Messrs. J. H. Strudwick & Son, 10 and 11 Bedford Street ; 
Messrs. S. J. Thacker & Son, 22 Montague Street, Russell 
Square ; and in connection with works to be carried out under 
the direction of the architect of the Council :—Messrs, 


Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. Established 1847. 


THE LANE END WORKS, Lime 


(Chairman—J. SPENCER BAL¥FouR, M.P. General Manager—T,. FREEMAN.) 


‘London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
GEASBZED BRICHS: | 


CLAY—Non-absorbent and Ferruginous. GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 


€sr Is LaF 5 ED Js kl Es 4 9 TILES.—Please specify 


“Patent Security.” 
With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and CEILINGS. ciel 
N.B.—These eannet detach through Vibration or Damp, 


Specimens of Ormamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOUSE, including 
Messrs. SPIERS & POND’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
was carried out by the LANE END WORKS, Limited: 

EFOR 


J ALL PURPOSES. 


By HOT WATER, dis and Low Pressure, en Low Pan Steam, and Improved 


Moist Hot Air Apparatus. 
EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. 


ESTIMATES AND PLANS FREE. 


COMYN CHING & CO.. CASTLE STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON. W.C. 


_TEBBUTT’S patent “SAFETY” BRICK 


“3 FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
-LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | ‘DRY WALKING SURFACE. 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1886. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
© G. TEBBUTT Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C- 


TRADE MARK. 


BRIOKS.—Please ae 
Cast-Iron Glaze.” 
L.E.W. 


#LOOR WITH GUTTERING. 
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Franklin & Andrews, 25 Ludgate Hill; Mr. C. W. Brooks, 
63 Finsbury Pavement; Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle, 34 South- 
ampton Street; and Messrs. Young & Brown, 5 Henrietta 
Street. 


ANGOULEME CATHEDRAL. 


THE cathedral of Angouléme, says Mr. J. H. Parker, is a very 
striking building, and a good specimen of the Byzantine style 
in France. The plan is a Latin cross, with a long nave and 
very short transepts. The nave is of three square bays, with- 
out aisles, vaulted by their domes ; the westernmost of rather 
plainer and earlier character than the others. The central 
compartment is also vaulted by a dome, considerably more 
lofty than the others, the form of which is not round but a kind 
of irregular octagon, like some of the German churches on the 
Rhine. It is carried on four plain arches, which are wide, 
slightly pointed and recessed ; the lower part of the dome 
forms a kind of lantern, with small windows andarcades. The 
piers are massive and square, with shafts attached, which have 
capitals of rather late-looking foliage a good deal under-cut, 
and of the character rather of the south of France than of the 
north. The choir has aisles of Flamboyant work, and its 
original character is destroyed. At the end of each transept 
was Originally a large square tower ; the northern one remains, 
the southern one has been destroyed except the lower part of it, 
which is turned into a vestry. The west front is very rich, filled 
with sculpture representing the Last Judgment, in the style of 
Notre Dame at Poitiers. The gable has been destroyed and 
the corner turrets altered. This church appears to be an 
imitation of St. Front, at Perigueux, and its plan and dimen- 
sions are almost identical with Fontevrault. It is recorded to 
have been rebuilt, from the first stone, by Bishop Gerard, who 
was elected in 1101, and occupied the see thirty-five years. 
Notwithstanding this positive assertion of the monkish histo- 
rian, M. Verneilh considers that the western bay and some 
other portions belong to the previous edifice, which is also 
recorded to have been built about a century earlier. There is 
certainly some difference of style, but it appeared to me more 
likely that the richer parts are of later date, and the earliest 
parts are the work of Gerard. These rich fronts of Roman- 
esque work, of which we have so many in this part of France, 
seem to be always late work, hardly earlier than the middle of 
the twelfth century. The chapel of the Cordeliers, now of the 


hospital of Angouléme, is of the Early French style of the 
thirteenth century, with a good vault and vaulting-shafts, and 
long, narrow lancet-windows. The end window is Flamboyant, 
of the form of a spherical triangle. On the south side stands 
a small octagonal tower, the lower part of which is of Roman- 
esque work ; the upper part later, with a crocketed spire. 


LUMBERMEN AND ART. 


THE North-Western Lumberman, Chicago, says :—Charles H. 
Hackley, of Muskegon, is becoming a patron of art, as well as 
a philanthropist and public benefactor. E. A. Turner, of this 
city, IS a promising young artist who executed several portraits 
of Mr. Hackley, to be presented to the various banks and 
other institutions in which he is interested, and the work was 
so satisfactory that the young artist completely won the heart 
of the lumberman, Turner wanted to perfec: himself in his 
art, and had a great desire to take a course of study in Europe. 
When Mr. Hackley learned this he told the artist to pack his 
trunk, get his wife ready and start for the old country, to be 
gone a year at least, and the expense would be taken care of. 
While abroad Mr. Turner will paint a picture showing Mr. 
Hackley in the act of presenting the keys of the new Hackley 
library to the trustees in behalf of the city. It will be a picture 


of heroic size, with all the figures life-size, and of course all the ' 


faces will be portraits of the individuals who participated in 
the interesting event. The picture, when completed, will be 
presented to the library, and it is understood the price to be 
paid will be between 50,000 dols. and 100,000 dols. 


MIDLOTHIAN COUNTY BUILDINGS. 


AT the last meeting of the Midlothian County Council held in 
the County Buildings, Edinburgh, the clerk, Mr. J. H. Balfour, 
submitted the report of a committee with reference to the re- 
arrangement of the County Buildings. It was shown that Dr. 
Rowand, Anderson had been asked' to prepare plans. It 
occurred to the committee that a building might be erected on 
the ground to the south of the buildings, such building to 
belong both to the County Council and to the Society of 
Writers to the Signet, and in which both bodies would receive 
accommodation. The committee added their opinion that 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 


‘W. WATSON & SONS, 


AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


JOHN. DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


New Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments withscales, 
ag supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s, 6d. each; by post, 1s. 8d, 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
fLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 


Ask for ‘SURVEYING LIST.” 


Moov ATCSON & SONS, 
Opticians to H.M. Government, 


3138 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT) 
a ae 1121bs. per bushel. Slow set- 


Pe ee ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to lsineh ; 
y SS seven days. Fineness, 2,500 


meshes to squareinch. with lesa 


, 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 

4 and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 

crete Floors and Street Paving. 


i 
“ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
SSF Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 23u lbs. 
per square inch ; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete 


Vhgpem ran: 


tiles, making joints in sanitary 
founations, &e. 
- Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BuuE Liss Limp, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the ‘“ FROSTERLEY” 

' always on hand. 


than 10 per cent. residue. Over | \S\% ASN 


MARBLES | 


Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 
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such a building, with any alterations to be made upon the cover anything wrong, and the medical officer’s inspection met- 


present buildings, should be undertaken as one scheme. 

It was agreed that the committee upon the accommodation 
within the County Buildings, be reappointed, with power to 
enter into negotiations with the Society of Writers to the Signet 
for making joint arrangements regarding the ground on the 
south of the buildings. 

Mr. John Usher, of Norton, expressed the hope that the 
committee would keep in view the filling up of the space 
between the buildings and George IV. Bridge. As a citizen of 
Edinburgh he would like exceedingly that this space should be 
filled up. 

Mr. Dundas, the chairman, said that meantime they were 
dealing with the question of accommodation, and their object 
ultimately would be to put a proper face on the buildings in 
George lV. Bridge, but they had not that matter under con- 
sideration yet. 


DEFECTIVE DRAINAGE. 


IN the Okehampton County Court, George Manning sought to 
recover 352. from Alfred Harris, builder, as damages for injury 
to health, and loss sustained owing to the defective drainage of 
a house, the sanitary condition of which, it was alleged, defend- 
ant represented to be perfect. Plaintiff stated that he took a 
house at Okehampton from defendant at an annual rental of 
154, Mr. Harris assuring him that its sanitary arrangements 
were satisfactory, and agreeing that if he found anything wrong, 
it should receive prompt attention. On the day after his 
arrival he found a number of rat-holes in the cellar, from which 
as wellasa section of the drainage an offensive odour emanated. 
Mr. Harris made light of the matter, and early in the present 
year plaintiff, his wife and family became seriously ill, and he 
attributed his illness to the presence of an imperfect drain 
in the cellar. He repeatedly complained of the matter to 
the defendant, who took no action, and in August one of 
plaintiff's children died. In December the drains of the 
house were opened by the local public officials, and about 
6 inches below the cellar floor was discovered a disused drain, 
containing sewage. Close to what should have been the main 
drain was another nuisance from a drain, which, doubtless, had 
been blocked for some considerable time. For the defence, Mr. 
Sparkes called Mr. Harris, who deposed to having visited the 
house to ascertain the cause of the plantiff’s complaints, and 
finding nothing. He met the inspector, who was unable to dis- 


ELECTRIC 
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with a similar result. Mr. Peter : If the inspector, as you say,,. 
could discover nothing, how was it that the matter was treated. 
as one of urgency at a meeting of the Town Council ?— 
Mr. Harris : Because of Mr. Manning’s threat to write to 
the Local Government Board. Mr. Geen, borough surveyor of 
Okehampton, described his examination of the premises in 
detail ; and in the course of his evidence His Honour addressed. 
to him the question, “Have you got a good nose, Mr. Geen,. 


. because that seems to me to be a qualification for an inspector 


of nuisances, and that he should pass an examination?” Mr. 

Geen, proceeding, said he could smell underground air in the 
cellar, but not sewage gas. Mr. W. Bray, who formerly occu-- 
pied the cellar, said he noticed no defect in its drainage. Mr. 

Sparkes contended that there was a “perfect” contract con- 
tained in the correspondence, and that the alleged warranty in. 
respect of the drain was discussed vertally. Mr. Peter argued 
that Mr. Harris was not justified in telling the plaintiff that the- 
house was in a perfect sanitary condition, as previous com- 
plaints had been made to him, and asked whether inducements. 
offered verbally by landlords to intending tenants were to be 
accepted as mere verbiage. His,Honour said he was with Mr. 

Peter that the drains were imperfect, but decided to reserve- 
judgment. 


RAILWAY BRIDGE OVER THE HUDSON, 


THE North River Bridge Commission has developed its. 
scheme for constructing a great six-track railroad bridge 
across the Hudson river, of which the terminus in New York 
shall be in a union depot 260 feet wide by 1,300 feet long, to be 
stationed at Broadway and Thirty-eighth Street, extending to- 
Eighth Avenue. The bridge, which would be 150 feet above 
high water, and over two miles long, with a grade of 4o feet to- 
the mile, will, according to the route determined by the com-- 
mission, start on the New Jersey shore, at a point opposite 
Seventieth and Seventy-first Streets, and extend by convenient 
curves and diagonals to the terminus already described. From: 
the union station there would be two approaches, one extending: 
to a conriection with the elevated railroads, and the other run- 
ning far into the annexed district, connecting with the New 
York Central, the Harlem, New York and New Haven, andthe 
New York and Northern railroads. This approach would’ 
involve the digging of a tunnel half a mile long. On the New 
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Jersey side there would be six connecting lines, two being rapid 
transit lines, which would curve away from the bridge upon 
reaching the east side of the Palisades. The four other lines 
would run through the Palisade hill, partly by tunnel and parily 
by open cuttings with bridges for the streets. The bridge would 
be made wide enough for six tracks, two passenger, two freight, 
ane two rapid-transit tracks. The viaduct would be of iron 
and steel, with an iron or steel floor, covered with broken stone, 
upon which trains could run as rapidly and with as little noise 
as on the solid ground. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL, 


THE ordinary general meeting of the Channel Tunnel Company 
(Limited), was held on the 18th inst. in the Board-room of the 
South-Eastern Railway Company, London Bridge Station, 
under the presidency of Sir E. W. Watkin. The Chairman, in 
moving the adoption of the report, said it seemed to him that a 
very satisfactory feature in connection with their undertaking 
was with reference to the material through which the tunnel 
had been bored. To use the phrase of Mr. Brady, their engi- 
neer, the grey chalk through which they had bored for a distance 
of between 2,200 and 2,300 yards was becoming, as time went 
on, harder and harder, almost indicating that it might not be 
necessary to line the tunnel. If that were so it meant, of course, 
avery great cheapening of the cost of so important a work. 
With regard to public opinion. it was very remarkable that week 
by week they received requests from all parts of this country, 
Scotland and Ireland, for information with respect to their 
work, and he believed their secretary had transmitted their little 
library of information to more than two hundred separate 
circles in different parts of the country. He had himself Leen 
delivering lectures on the subject at twelve or fourteen different 
places, beginning with that distinguished society, the Philo- 
sophical Institute of Edinburgh, and at two of our great towns, 
Bradford and Newcastle. The paragraph in the directors’ 
report showing the way in which members of Parliament had 
voted on the subject from 1884 to 1890 was also, he thought, 
indicative of progress. He himself felt more hopeful than ever, 
and he was sure that the only way of crossing the Channel for 
commercial and travelling purposes was by a tunnel. He did 
not wish to depreciate all that they had heard about bridges 
and tubes, but, to his mind, there was nothing in them to be 


compared with the construction of a tunnel. Another great 
advantage was that they might make as many tunnels as they 
pleased, and they could duplicate their tunnel at a very much 
less cost than they could make the parent tunnel for. The other 
branch of their enterprise—the searching for coal—was also 
going on slowly, it was true, but he thought Mr. Brady would 
tell them favourably. Two very remarkable circumstances in 
the borings now completed were that in addition to finding coal! 
they had discovered traces of petroleum and they had found that 
bituminous shale, which in the days of Mr. Young and his part- 
ners, used to be the only source from which mineral oil was- 
obtained. The motion was carried unanimously. 

An extraordinary general meeting was held subsequently. 
The Chairman said that they had thought it desirable again to 
deposit a Bill in order to keep their cause in evidence before: 
Parliament, and he was happy to say that their principal share- 
holders had approved this course. On the motion of the Chair- 
man a resolution was passed approving the Bill to authorise the 
maintenance and continuance of the experimental works for a. 
tunnel beneath the Straits of Dover, and for other purposes. 


THE NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


EARLY in the Stuart days the Earl of Craven built a large 
house at the southern end of Drury Lane, known in Tudor 
times as Via de Ald-wych (hence Wych Street). This mansion 
was afterwards transformed to a public house known as “ The: 
Queen of Bohemia.” In 1805 it was levelled to the ground, 
and its site leased to Philip Astley, who, out of an old French 
warship called Vzl/e de Paris, erected a tent-shaped wooden 
structure which he called the Olympic Pavilion, and devoted to 
public entertainments. In 1813 Elliston became proprietor of 
the property, and from that date its history as a regular theatre 
begins. 

Last year Mr. Charles Wilmot bought the building, de- 
molished it, and has since erected the existing fine temple of 
the drama in its place for Mr. Wilson Barrett, now lessee, on 
the designs of Messrs. Crewe & Sprague, of Fitzalan House, 
Arundel Street, Strand. The style of the decoration is Louis 
Seize, and has been carried out by a Parisian firm. 

The sumptuous tableau curtain and the broad and easy stalls 
both in rich silk plush, the velvet seats in the dress-circle and 
upper boxes and the upholstering generally are all done by 
Messrs. Oetzmann & Co, of Hampstead Road, and are of that 
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fashionable tint known as Rose du Barry, and one so consonant 
with the period of decoration chosen. The house is lighted by 
both electricity and gas: The artistes’ dressing-rooms, all large, 
light, approached by easy steps and broad passages, are, what 
is particularly important at the present moment, thoroughly 
sanitated, and the water laid on to each one. The stage is one 
of the largest in town, fitted with every appliance and equally 
adapted for social drama, spectacular pageant and pantomime. 
It is provided with special exits, and those on the stage could 
in half a dozen strides at all times find themselves in the 
street. All the latest inventions as to the use of incombustible 
material and the employment of asbestos fabrics and all 
modern precautions have been laid under contribution, No 
less than eighteen different exits have been arranged. The 
Prince’s box and private room, which are unusually well-fitted, 
are provided with a separate entrance from the street direct. 


THE ‘ ROUND TABLE,” WINCHESTER. 


I AM not aware, says Mr, S. Smirke, of any distinct reference 
to this table before the reign of Henry VI. or Edward IV., 
when Hardyng, who lived in both reigns, alludes to the 
table of Authur as “hanging yet” at Winchester. Leland, in 
his ‘‘Assertio Arthuri,” also refers to it in the reign of 
Henry VIII. We are not, however, told by either of these 
writers in what manner it was painted, or whether it was 
painted at all, nor is it in any way described by them. Giovio, 
usually called Paulus Jovius, in a passage referred to in 
Wharton’s ‘ Description of Winchester,” informs us that the 
table was shown to Charles V. on his then recent visit to 
Winchester, but that marginal names, having been corroded 
by decay, had been restored unskilfully and with so little 
respect for the venerable antiquity of the original work as 
almost to impair its character of genuineness. Jovius is, for 
various reasons, not likely to have been himself at Winchester 
during the visit of the Emperor in 1522, yet his account is 
perfectly correct ; for the table had certainly been repaired not 
long before that year, as we know by the roll of accounts, 
called the foreign accounts, already mentioned. A Spanish 
writer, who was present at the marriage of Philip and Mary, 
is the first that I know of who describes, or intends to describe, 
with some minuteness the painting on this table. The author 
is Diego de Vera. For the passage containing the description 


I am indebted to Leroux de Lincy, who has inserted it in his 
analysis of the * Romance of Brut” (p. 166), and who does 
not seem to be aware that it describes the table at Winches- 
ter :—‘‘ Lors du mariage de Philippe II avec la reine Marie, on 
montrait encore a Hunscrit la table ronde fabriquée par Merlin ; 
elle se composait de 25 compartements teintes en blanc et en 
vert, lesquels se terminaient en pointe au milieu, et allaient 
s'élargissant jusqu’a la circonférence, et dans chaque division 
étaient écrits le nom du cavalier et celui du roi. L’un de ces 
compartements, appelé Place de Judas ou Siége périlleux, 
restait toujours vide.” The description is certainly not quite 
accurate, unless the painting has been altered since, and the 
name of Hunscrit is a greater departure from the orthography 
of the word “ Winchester” or ‘‘ Hampshire” than is usually 
permitted even to a foreign writer. Yet when it is recollected 
that the occasion on which the writer saw it was an event 
which certainly took place in this city, can it be doubted that 
he speaks of this hall and table? ‘Yo what period the identical 
names now on it are to be referred I must leave those to 
decide whose critical acquaintance with the cycle of the Round 
Table romances will enable them to state the source from 
which the names are borrowed. But there will, I think, be no 
doubt that, whatever retouching it may have since undergone 
(especially in the royal figure, which was, I believe, repainted 
within time of living memory), the form of the letters and 
general decorations of the table, even if we had no extrinsic 
evidence, would indicate a date not later nor much earlier 
than the reign of Henry VIII. It was then that the black 
letter, approaching the time of its disappearance from inscrip- 
tions and architectural legends, began to grow fanciful and 
extravagant in its forms. Ashmole, in his “ History of the 
Order of the Garter” (p. 95), published shortly after the 
Restoration, speaks of the table as having “no show of 
antiquity,” and as having been “ broken to pieces (being before 
half ruined through age) by the Parliament’s soldiers in the 
beginning of the late war.” If Ashmole’s account be literally 
true the identity of the table is in danger, and we must assign 
a very late date both to the fabric and the superficial embel- 
lishment, but it would seem that he spoke carelessly and from 
report only. But whatever be the date of this identical table and 
its paintings, there is reason to think that if it be not substantially 
one transmitted to us from the first renovation of the hall by 


surviving representative of a very venerable work of art which 
once occupied its place. 


Henry III., it is at all events a table of ancient lineage, the 
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The following are the scantlings of the timber which will be 
required for making benches acording to the above directions. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CHURCH BENCHES, 


THE material of the benches throughout to be we//-seasoned The woods for the | Length. | Breadth. | Thickness. 
oak, English or foreign ; but the floor and its joists may be z oe ae 
fir. A plot of benches will stand on each side of the nave, | | (ft. im | ft. in| ft im 
leaving a central passage not less than four feet broad. The Sills, to be (forthe outer) - +» . * Overs: 4 ay At % 
benches will rest on a pair of sills running north and south, Ditto (the inner) . . , wlan Oe 18.0 Oat atk 
8 feet $ inches apart, from outside to outside. The outer sill Floor (inplank) , . ’ , . .| 8 Te I 
(Ze. nearest the passage) to be 5 inches high, 4 inches broad. ae Peoniiad oli adh? allie ais 3.' 1%) About 3) About 4 
The inner—(z.e. furthest from ditto)—5 inches high, 3 inches Ditt aan vs ees aving poppy-heads) 4 Bel FL bee Phi? promi tes 
broad. The floor, one inch thick, to be laid lengthwise between Sate e inner plain). : . : 3 gs s Ce py as 
these, on transverse joists, one foot apart, so as to be two clear Rails : : : : ; ; "8 3s é o 5 a 
inches from the top of the sill. Backs (in plank) . toro toe She Steeles 2 @ oR 
Each bench will be terminated at either end by upright | Book-boards Peajleotis Sol dtonk ,paviurs*ko tie bole 
standards mortised into the sill by tenons 3 inches long, at a | Seat-brackets : 5 5 ¥ Att 4 | I 0/0 i4 


distance of 2 feet 8 inches from: the front of one to the front | — i. 
of the next, and so as to be nearly flush with the outside The book-board brackets may easily be made of remnants. 


of the sill: they must be properly grooved and mortised, 
to receive the seats, backs, and book-boards. The outer 
standards, having poppy-heads, to be 1 foot 2 inches broad, 
3 inches thick, and 3 feet 9 inches from top of sill to that of 
poppy-head. The inner standards, not having poppy-heads, 
to be 1 foot broad, 2 inches thick, 2 feet 3 inches from sill to 
the top. 

The seat to be 1 foot broad, 1} inch thick, mortised with 
tenons into each standard, so as to be 1 foot 3 inches from the 
top of the seat to that of the sill, or I foot 5 inches to the 
floor ; to be supported midway by a bracket 1} inch thick. 
The back to consist of two parts; a stout rail at the top, with 
a slighter continuation reaching to the floor ; the rail 4 inches 
deep, 2 inches thick, let into the two standards, with its top 
2 feet 3 inches above the sill, and therefore level with the inner 
standard, and with its back flush with the hinder edge of the 
same ; the remainder of the back 3-inch thick, grooved into 
the two standards, and also rabbited into the rail above, so as 
to be flush with the front of the same; its junction line with 


the floor may be closed with a narrow fillet of wood, added 


afterwards. 
The book-board to be 4 inches broad by 2 inches thick, 
grooved horizontally into the standards behind the seat-backs, 


The above directions will give benches each & feet 8 inches 
in length ; 2 feet 8 inches apart (from the back of one to the 
back of the one next before it); 1 foot broad in the seat; 
1 foot 5 inches from top of seat to floor; 2 feet 5 inches from 
top of back to floor; 1 foot from top of back to seat ; each 
holding five or six persons. 

Those scantlings only which are marked with an asterisk 
require any variations to be made in them to meet the different 
plans and proportions of different churches. The length of the 


sills and flooring is of course dependent on the length of the 
church from north to south. If there are to be no poppy- 
heads, the height of the outer standards should only be the 
same as that of the inner. If the church has aisles, the above 
directions and scantlings may be adopted for the aisles without 
alteration ; and for the nave-benches the only alterations 
requisite will be to make the sill and standards which we have 
called the outer (z.¢. the furthest from the central passage) con- 
form exactly to the inner. If the church is of such a breadth 
as to admit longer benches than the above, or to require them 
to be shorter, the variation will be made in the length of the 
joists, seats, rails, backs, ana book-boards. For the chancel 
of a small church the same directions will be available in a 
great degree; but there should be some decided variations 


from them—somewhat greater height and breadth from back 
to front ; poppy-heads of a richer pattern, or on a larger scale, 
than in the nave ; the book-boards much broader, and sloping 
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down from the top of the seat-front, &c. The seats must, of 
course, be placed stall-wise ; and if there is a screen, they may 
be returned at the chancel arch. The Miserere form of the 
seats, however, is, of course, far preferable here, if feasible. 
The central passage must be left very ample indeed, and the 
stalls must not approach too near the altar. 

If the pavement of the church is in good condition, the sills 
may be laid directly upon it ; otherwise the best plan is to 
excavate to about one foot in depth, and place one or two 
courses of bricks to receive the sills ; the space between may 
advantageously be partially filled in with dry shingle or other 
loose rubble. In either case holes should be bored through 
the sills at intervals, two or three together, for the admission of 
air, to prevent dry-rot. The front bench in any plot must be 
furnished with an upright front for, kneeling against, exactly 
similar to the backs of the seats above described ; instead of 
standards, it may be terminated at the outer end by a post 
4 inches square, of the same height as the outer standards, and 
carved into a pinnacle at the top, with crockets and finial ; and 
at the inner end by a plain post 3 inches square, of the same 
height as the shorter standards on that side. 


AMERICAN MARBLES. 


THE contributor of an article to the Indianapolis journal 
Stone points out that it is desirable that more active explora- 
tion should be made of the American marbles. In the matter 
of colour, he says, the American marbles now on the market 
feave much to be desired. In those from the Appalachian belt 
the prevailing hues are white through various shades of grey to 
deep blue-grey and nearly black; the figuration, where such 
exists, is often coarse and unattractive. For panellings and 
wainscotings and other interior work they are not so desirable 
as many foreign stones, particularly in large rooms where con- 
siderable areas are to be covered. The Georgia stones are too 
coarse and gaudy when thus used ; those of the Vermont belt 
too gloomy if the blue-grey varieties are used, and the white 
colours produce a dreariness not at all desirable. The 
Winooski marbles when so used would produce an effect alto- 
gether too fantastic. By all means the best stone for such 
purposes we now have are the chocolate red and pink marbles 
of Eastern Tennessee. These are beyond doubt the best of 
their kind in the world, and admirably adapted for many kinds 
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of work, as is shown in the stairways and wainscotings of 
the capitol building. But for the interior panellings of large 
halls they are not in all cases suited, owing to their colour 
and coarse variegation. A lighter shade is needed, something 
not obtrusive on account of colour or figure, and which will be 
pleasing and restful to the eye, and in complete accord with its 
surroundings. I confess I do not at present know where such 
a stone is to be found in America. 


MOSAIC. 


CRITICS are divided in opinion as to the origin and meaning of 
the word mosaic, some deriving it from osaicum, a corruption 
of musaicum, which in its turn was a corruption of muzsivum, 
the name by which it was known to the Romans. Scaliger 
derives the name from the Greek potca, and imagines that the 
name was given to this sort of work as being very fine and 
ingenious. The materials thus inlaid, or joined in small pieces, 
are very various, comprising precious stones, marble, stone of 
inferior quality, plaster, enamel, wood, &c.; and there is evi- 
dence that the art of working such fragments into an orna- 
mental device was known in high antiquity, for the tesselated 
pavements of the ancients are clearly examples of mosaic work. 
We are told in the book of Esther that in the palace of 
Ahasuerus was “a pavement of red, and blue, and black 
marble.” 

The Romans carried the art of constructing such pavements 
to the greatest extent, since in all parts of Europe orice in- 
cluded in the Roman Empire, specimens of them are from time 
to time discovered. One of the finest extant was discovered at 
a village near Seville, in the year 1799, at the depth of 33 feet 
from the surface. It extends about 4o feet in length by nearly 
30 feet in breadth, and contains a representation of the circus 
games in a parallelogram in the centre, three sides of which 
are surrounded by circular compartments, containing portraits 
of the Muses, interspersed with the figures of animals and 
some imaginary subjects. 

Another beautiful mosaic pavement was discovered at Lyons 
in the year 1806, and is supposed to be about 1,800 years old. 
It is composed of small marble cubes, sometimes interspersed 
with pastes of different colours, and extends 154 feet in length 
by 9} feet in breadth, exclusive of an ornamental border. The 


: whole details of the games of the circus are represented here 
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from which it appears that no less than eight chariots started 
at a time ; some of the chariots are represented as broken, and 
the horses and charioteers fallen, as in the mosaic at Seville, 
for it was a point of address among the ancients to overthrow 
their competitors in the course. 

Not only pavements, but other portions of large buildings 
also, were decorated in this manner, particularly at later periods 
than those to which the production of such objects as those 
just described must bereferred. Justinian decorated the church 
of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, during the sixth century with 
mosaic-work, formed partly by doublets, or pieces of glass 
united horizontally, with a coloured foil interposed. Some of 
the earlier Popes decorated the churches of Italy with mosaic, 
but the art declined there in the fifth or sixth century, and 
appears to have been almost totally lost until Andrea Taffi 
learned it from a Greek artist named Appollonius, who was 
employed on the church of St. Mark, at Venice, in the thirteenth 
century. From that time the art of working in mosaic became 
much practised, and many eminent Italians distinguished them- 
selves by their skill therein, among whom were Giotto, Tucca, 
Mancini, Calandra, Lafranco, Cristofi, Brughi, Calendrelli, and 
Camussi. 

The most curious specimens of mosaic are those which, 
from the small size of the pieces composing them, enable the 
artist to produce tolerable representations of pictures, in which 
all the differently coloured portions are given by appropriately 
coloured pieces of enamel. Many specimens of this kind have 
been preserved. On the roof of the baptistery of the church of 
St. John at Ravenna, the baptism of Christ is represented in 
mosaic, ascribed to the fifth century. The ceremony is repre- 
sented as being performed partly by sprinkling and partly by 
immersion. A circular compartment in the centre is occupied 
by Christ standing upright in the river, while John, holding a 
misshapen cross in one hand, pours water from a shell or some 
vessel on His head. It likewise contains a human figure, 
inscribed “ Jordann,” rising out of the water, which is probably 
a personification of the sacred river. This compartment is 
environed by full-length figures of the twelve apostles, and the 
whole is surrounded by a border, consisting of pulpits, altars, 
and other sacred emblems. 

Rome has been celebrated for the production of mosaic 
pictures. We are told of a portrait of Pope Paul V., in which 
the face alone consists of. 1,700,000 pieces, each no larger 
than a grain of millet! The enamel or other substances pre- 
pared for this singular kind of portrait-painting is tinted of a 
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vast variety of different shades, in order to obtain the required 
gradations of colour in the picture. The present number of 
tints in mosaic is said to amount to no less than sixteen or 
seventeen thousand, proceeding by a nicety of gradation almost 
inconceivable. 

In almost all specimens of mosaic the picture or other 
device is represented by pieces of the substance employed, 
formed into cubes, parallelopipeds, or other polygonal figures, 
and retained by one end in a strong cement, to preserve the 
union of the whole. The ancient mosaics consisted chiefly of 
marble and coloured glass or pastes, while those of later date 
have been composed of marble, glass, enamel, agate, cornelian, 
lapis lazuli, and even jewels. It has been observed by a writer 
on this subject :— 

“Mosaic pictures seem to have taken their origin from 
pavements. ‘The fine effect and use of pavements composed of 
pieces of marble of different colours, so well joined together as 
that, when dried, they might be polished, and the whole make 
a very beautiful and solid body, which, continually trodden 
upon and washed with water, was not damaged, gave a hint to 
the painter, who soon carried the art to a much greater per- 
fection, so as to represent foliage, masques, and other grotesque 
pieces, of various colours, on a ground of black or white marble. 
In fine, observing the good effect which this kind of work had 
in pavements, and finding that it resisted water, they proceeded 
to line walls with it, and to take various figures by it for orna- 
menting their temples and public buildings. But Nature not 
producing variety of colours enough for them in marble to paint 
all kinds of objects, they bethought of counterfeiting them with 
glass and metal colours, which succeeded so well that, having 
given all manner of tints to an infinite number of little pieces, 
the workmen arranged them with so much art that their mosaic 
seemed almost to vie with painting.” 

The mode of procedure in the preparation of mosaic pic- 
tures is as follows :—The enamel employed is a kind of glass, 
coloured with metallic oxides, and is so fusible that rods of 
small size may be drawn out by the flame of a candle, without 
the use of a blow-pipe. The pieces of enamel are brought to 
the form of small oblong sticks, something resembling the 
types put up by the compositor; they are all arranged in 
drawers, boxes, and cases, regularly labelled, from which they 
are withdrawn by the artist for his work,when wanted. In 
composing a large mosaic picture the foundation or back is 
made of a stone called fzperno ; several oblong pieces, together 
equal to the whole surface, are taken, each several inches 
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thick, whereby great strength and solidity are acquired ; and 
these united pieces are hollowed to the depth of about 33 inches, 
leaving a border all round, which will ultimately be on a level 
with the surface of the picture. The excavated surface is inter- 
sected by transverse grooves, about an inch and a half deep, 
and somewhat wider at the bottom than the top, in order to 
retain a quantity of cement or mastic which filis them, the line 
of the grooves joining in an inclined direction from each side, 
so as to form.an angle in the middle. The separate pieces are 
then nicely adjusted together by strong iron clamps behind. If 
the dimensions of the picture be not so large as to requirea 
foundation built up in this way, a large marble slab is hollowed 
to the depth of three inches and a half, leaving a projecting 
border. 

The foundation being thus prepared, the excavated bed is 
gradually filled with a strong and durable kind of cement or 
mastic, made expressly for this purpose. As the frame is 
filled, the picture is delineated on the cement in the same way 
as painting in fresco; and the fragments of enamel being 
selected for a small portion of it at a time, they are succes- 
sively beaten into the cement with a small wooden mallet until 
the tops of the whole are nearly on a level. When the artist 
observes that the fragments so arranged are not suitable to his 
taste and expectations he removes them, and substitutes 
others, which is easily done before the cement hardens; but 
after the hardening this becomes a more difficult operation. 
Proper cement remains in a state to receive fragments during 
fifteen or twenty days by observing the necessary precautions. 
After the whole picture is composed its surface is ground down 
to a perfect plarie in a manner similar to that which is prac- 
tised in grinding mirrors, and a polish is given to it with putty 
and oil. During the progress of these operations any 
crevices displayed at the joints are filled with pounded marble 
or enamel mixed with wax, which penetrates by passing a hot 
iron over it. Large compositions made in this way are, as 
was before observed, very tedious, requiring several years to 
execute, and the grinding and polishing of the surface of a 
picture are extremely laborious. 

There is a kind of mosaic in which metals are combined 
with glass in ornamental devices. The method is not so much 
practised now as formerly, but the mode of procedure is as 
follows. Crucibles full of melted glass are prepared in the 
usual manner, and metallic oxides are added to them, so as to 
produce in each crucible a glass of the requisite tint. When 
the oxides are thoroughly united with the glass the melted mix- 


ture is ladled out hot, and poured on a smooth slab of marble, 
where it is flattened with another piece of marble, and cut into 
strips about an inch and a half in width. These strips are 
then, with an instrument which the Italians call bocca dicane, 
cut into smaller pieces, of different sizes and shape, which are 
then deposited in separate cases. If it be desired to have gold, 
either in the ground of the painting or in the ornaments or 
draperies, the artist takes some of the pieces of glass, formed 
and cut in the manner just mentioned, and after having 
moistened them on one side with gum-water, lays pieces of 
gold leaf on the moistened parts. These gilt pieces are then 
placed on a fire-shovel, covered with an inverted glass vessel, 
and placed within a furnace or oven, where they continue until 
they have acquired such a degree of softness that the gold 
becomes firmly bound to the glass. Supposing the glass pieces 
to be thus prepared, and that the mosaic picture is to be formed 
on a wall, the wall is covered with a plaster made of ground 
stone, mixed with brick-dust, gum tragacanth,-and white of 
egg. On the surface of this plaster, while still soft, the artist 
sketches his design, and then proceeds to work in his mosaic. 
He takes up the little pieces of glass by means of pliers, and 
sticks them one by one in the plaster, arranging them according 
to the lights, shadows, and tints required for the picture, and 
pressing or flattening them down with a ruler, which serves 
both to imbed them in the plaster, and to bring them to a level 
surface. The subsequent polishing is effected in a similar 
manner to that of the pictures before alluded to. 4 
The tesselated pavements of which so many specimens are 
seen, both ancient and modern, are made in different ways. In 
some cases, the pieces of marble, chosen of such colours as 
may be’ required, are cut by the saw into the forms necessary to 
complete the design, and these pieces are then joined edge to 
edge, and secured with some durable kind of cement. In other 
instances, the ground-work consists of one soiid block of marble, 
either white or black. The design having been drawn on the 
surface of this block, the mason chisels out those parts which 
are to be of a different colour, making the cavities an inch or 
an inch and a half in depth, and as accurately formed as pos- 
sible. Small pieces of marble are then contoured or fashioned 
to the design, and their thickness having been reduced to the 
depth of the cavities, they are inserted in their proper- places, 
and secured with a mastic of lime and marble-dust. In other 
instances, after the design has been drawn on a block of marble, 
and chiselled out to the proper depth, the cavities are filled 
with a peculiar cement, composed of Burgundy pitch and other 
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ingredients, and poured in while hot. The overflowing edges 
are then ground down and polished, and the resulting effect is 
often very beautiful. 

A kind of mosaic of gypsum has been frequently produced 
formed of a coarse talc, or shining transparent stone, found in 
the quarries of Montmartre, near Paris, among the stones from 
whence plaster of Paris is made. Sometimes the ground of 
these mosaics is made of freestone, and sometimes of plaster of 
Paris: if the former the device is chiselled out as before 
described, but if the latter the following plan is observed. A 
wooden framework is formed of the length and breadth of the 
intended mosaic, and about an inch and a half thick, and so 
contrived that, the tenons being only joined to the mortices by 
single pins, they may be taken asunder, and the frame be dis- 
mounted when the plaster is dry. The frame is covered on 
one side with a strong linen cloth, nailed round the edge, and 
being placed horizontally, with the linen at bottom, it is filled 
with wet plaster of Paris. When the plaster is half dry, the 
frame is set up perpendicularly, and left in that position till 
quite dry, after which the frame is dismounted, and the plaster 
ground taken out. The ground being thus prepared, it is 
covered with a layer, five or six inches thick, of prepared 
gypsum. The stone before alluded to is calcined in a kiln, 
beaten in a mortar, and passed through a sieve into a copper, 
where it is dissolved and boiled in the best English glue. 
Some colouring substance is then added, to give the mixture 
whatever tint may be desired, and the whole is worked up into 
a mortar or plaster. When the thick layer of this plaster, 
which has been laid on the ground of plaster of Paris, is 
hardened, the design is drawn upon its surface, and the cavities 
chiselled out as if it were stone, which it nearly equals in hard- 
mess. The cavities thus made are filled up with the same 
gypsum, boiled in glue, but differently coloured. The artist 
has a number of little cups or pots at hand, in which he mixes 
the gypsum with the respective colours which he may require. 


_, When the whole design has been filled up in this manner, and 


thoroughly hardened, it is slightly polished with brick-dust or 
soft stone, to show the effect more clearly. The artist then 
"goes over the work in every part, cutting such places as are to 
"be either weaker or more strongly shadowed, and filling them 
‘up with gypsum of the required tint. This retouching is 
repeated until the colours approach as near as practicable to 
those of the object imitated. The work being finished, it is 
scoured with soft stone, sand, and water; then with pumice- 
“stone; and lastly, polished with a wooden rubber and fine 
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emery. A final lustre is given to it by smearing it over with 
oil, and rubbing it a long time with the palm of the hand, by 
which a gloss is produced in no way inferior to that of marble. 


PATENTS. 


[Thts List of Patents ts compiled spectally for this Journal by 
Mr.G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner &* Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


19975. Alfred Clifford, for “ Improvements in ventilators 
used for chimneys, soil-pipes, drain-pipes, and the like.” 

20011. Cobbett Jackson, for “‘An improved device or 
apparatus for fastening windows and the like” 

20013. Samuel Chandler, sen., Samuel Chandler, jun., and 
Josiah Chandler, * for “Improvements in attaching door-knobs 
or handles to their spindles.” 

20034. Edwin Charles Vicary, for ‘ Doors, double-thumb 
latch.” 

20151. Thomas Heber Hollies, for “An improved sash or 
door-fastener.” 

20156. George Henry Lewis Parsons, for “ An improved 
sash-fastener.” 

20159. Antoine Hochedez, for ‘‘Improvements in safety 
locks.” 

20201. William Hyland and William Clissold, for “ An im- 
proved device for locking sash-frames and preventing them from 
rattling.” 

20242. John Orme, for “Improvements in window-fasten- 
ings.” 
29243. William Paine, for “ Improvements in domestic fire- 
escapes.” 

20300. William Brune, for “ Improvements in spring bolts 
for folding-doors and other like uses.” 

20321. John Bellingham, for “ An improved cowl or venti- 
lator.” 


To INVENTORS, —Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


possible notice. 


BESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


and VENETIANS. 


MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for PLUMBING, GLAZING. 


DILAPIDATIONS. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
tmoantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 
&c., 


BUILDERS, 
FREE BY POST. 


ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 


PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS, 


[TION. 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP- 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 


Only Experienced Workmen in ali Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


FURNISHER 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


G. CHANT, 


S. 


C. E. BIRCH 


Begs to inform the 

public that he person- 

ally superintends all 

Orders entrusted to 
him, 


CGABINET MANUFACTURER, 


—————Ee | 


JAMES EGAN 


VICTORIA HOUSE, 


vorporation Street, Birmingham. 


Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


| 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


JECORATOR & STAINED 
GLASS PAINTER. 


timates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 


3 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HENRY KING 


| (Late GREEN & KING), 
OUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 
(Late of 100 NEW BUND STREET). 
MESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


J. & H. LAND, © 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS, 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
é Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS. 
30 NEWGATE S™:E.c, 


i 


¥1 & 738 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.o. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interio 
Woodwork. 
Desiaqns and Prices on Application 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Desigus a OR oe aa out. Hstimaves fee. 
oO 


KS— 
'9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


———— 


JENKS &WOO 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berneis Strect, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATGRS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TH BATH STONE FIRMS, Lin. 


Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices: 4 BAT =z. LONDON DEPOTS. 


eS aad net ‘6 OOLITE, BATH.” 


LONDON OFFICE ae \ONDON.” | THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, sre in a Lk 80 ain 
UARRIES. we ave line Elms. 

Rss leaphils than wee to Bia! raid description of bie Stone Nv mee ms | 
COMBE DOWN. om any an of the quarries previously owned a 
STOKE GROUND. by SUMMER DRIED 
WESTWOOD GROUND. } 
WINELEY GROUND. Pictor & Sons. R. J. Marsh & Co., SEASONED STONE 
MONK’S PARK. Bandell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. FOR 
CORSHAM DOWN. : 
CORNGRIT. Isaac Sumsion,. 8. R. Noble. WINTER U SE. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Oo.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS. LIMITED, BATH. 
ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


AWARDED GOLD MEDALS, | 
International Health Exhibition and Architectural and 
Building Trades Exhibition (1889), 

BP PIPPI IPP PPP PP-PP PP PR PRP Pree 


ROOE EME PRESSIONS 


JOHN SELL COTMAN'S PICTURES, 


LATELY ON EXHIBITION AT THE 
BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


~The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 15 inches. The Titles are as follows :-— 


No. 1. The Storm at Sea. . - No. 8. Breaking the Clod. No. 15. Cader Idris. 
» 2 Twickenham. » 9. View in North Wales. ,», 16. Castle Eden Dean, Durham. 
5, o A Shadowed Stream. 5, LO. Norman Arches. », 17. Bamborough Castle. . 
» 4. The Draining Mill. » ll. Byland Abbey. », 18. The Interior of Norwich — 
» O On the Greta. », 12. Norwich, from the Cromer Cathedral. 
», 6. The Chateau, Normandy. Road. », 19. Mountain Pass in the 
» ¢ Rouen from Mount St. » 13. Dewy Eve. Tyrol. 

Catherine. », 14. Mousehold Heath. », 20. Postwick Grove. 


The price of the above Set is 17s. 6d.; by post, carefully packed in patent roller, 18s. 
<INDLY ORDER EARLY, AS ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER OF PROOF COPIES CAN BE OBTAINED 
Through your Newsagent; Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstalls; or from 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 STRAND, LONDON. W.C. 


SPECIAL ISSUE OF “THE ARCHITECT, 


SDV TV TV VV FOL I FV T FIT VIIO 


THE SPECIAL ISSUE 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 


ON JARIVARW 2, 1891. 


All Applications for Space for Advertisements should be sent at once. 


Circular, with Quotations, on application to the Publisher. 


—_——— 


Printed by SPOTTIS WOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, H.0., and published for the Proprietors by P, A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No. 175 Strand. W.C., London 
Friday, December 26, 1890, 
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